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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

MISS  UALCOMBE'S  NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

JULY  5TH.  I  remained  leaning  on  the  window- 
bill  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  looking  out 
absently  into  the  black  darkness,  and  hearing  no- 
thing, except,  now  and  then,  the  voices  of  the 
servants,  or  the  distant  sound  of  a  closing  door, 
in  (he  lower  part  of  the  house. 

Just  as  I  was  turning  away  wearily  from  the 
window,  to  go  back  to  the  bedroom,  and  make  a 
:;d  attempt  to  complete  the  unfinished  entry 
in  my  journal,  I  smelt  the  odour  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  stealing  towards  me  on  the  heavy  night 
air.  The  next  moment  I  saw  a  tiny  red  spark 
advancing  from  the  farther  end  of  the  house  in 
the  pitch  darkness.  I  heard  no  footsteps,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  but  the  spark.  It  travelled 
along  in  the  night ;  passed  the  window  at  which 
I  \v;ts  standing ;  and  stopped  opposite  my  bed- 
room window,  .inside  which  I  had  left  the  light 
burning  on  the  dressing-table. 

The  spark  remained  stationary,  for  a  moment, 
then  moved  back  again  in  the  direction  from 
\\  Inch  it  had  advanced.  As  I  followed  its  pro- 
5,  I  saw  a  second  red  spark,  larger  than  the 
lii>t,  approaching  from  the  distance.  The  two 
met  together  in  the  darkness.  Remembering 
•\\  ho  smoked  cigarettes,  and  who  smoked  cigars, 
I  inferred,  immediately,  that  the  Count  had 
come  out  first  to  look  and  listen,  under  my  win- 
dow, and  that  Sir  Percival  had  afterwards  joined 
him.  They  must  both  have  been  walking  on  the 
lawn— or  1  should  certainly  have  heard  Sir  Per- 
ciyal's  heavyfootfall,  though  the  Count's  soft  step 
might  have  escaped  me,  even  on  the  gravel  walk. 

I  waited  quietly  at  the  window,  certain  that 
tlii'y  could  neither  of  them  see  me,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  heard  Sir  Percival 
saj ,  iu  a  low  voice.  "Why  don't  you  come  in 
ami  sit  down?" 

"  I  want  to  see  the  light  out  of  that  window," 
replied  the  Count,  softly. 

"  What  harm  docs  the  light  do?" 

"  It  shows  she  is  not  in  bed  yet.  She  is  sharp 
enough  to  suspect  something,  and  bold  enough 
to  come  down  stairs  and  listen,  if  she  can  get 
the  chance.  Patience,  Percival — patience." 

"Humbug!  You're  always  talking  of  pa- 
tience." 

"  I   shall  talk  of  something  else  presently. 


My  good  friend,  you  are  on  the  edge  of  your 
domestic  precipice;  aud  if  I  let  you  give  the 
women  one  other  chance,  on  my  sacred  word  of 
honour,  they  will  push  you  over  it !" 

"  What  the  devil" do  you  mean  ?" 

"  We  will  come  to  our  explanations,  Percival, 
when  the  light  is  out  of  that  window,  and  when 
I  have  had  one  little  look  at  the  rooms  on  each 
side  of  the  library^  and  a  peep  at  the  staircase 
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as  well. 

They  slowly  moved  away ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
conversation  between  them  (which  had  been 
conducted,  throughout,  in  the  same  low  tones) 
ceased  to  be  audible.  It  was  no  matter.  I  had 
heard  enough  to  determine  me  on  justifying  the 
Count's  opinion  of  my  sharpness  and  my 
courage.  Before  the  red  sparks  were  out  of 
sight  m  the  darkness,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  should  be  a  listener  when  those  two 
men  sat  down  to  their  talk — and  that  the  lis- 
tener, in  spite  of  all  the  Count's  precautions  to 
the  contrary,  should  be  myself.  I  wanted  but 
one  motive  to  sanction  the  act  to  my  own  con- 
science, and  to  give  me  courage  enough  for  per- 
forming it ;  and  that  motive  I  had.  Laura's 
honour,  Laura's  happiness — Laura's  life  itself — 
might  depend  on  my  quick  ears,  and  my  faithful 
memory,  to-night. 

I  had  heard  the  Count  say  that  he  meant  to 
examine  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  library, 
and  the  staircase  as  well,  before  he  entered  on 
any  explanations  with  Sir  Percival.  This  ex- 
pression of  his  intentions  was  necessarily  suffi- 
cient to  inform  me  that  the  library  was  the  room 
in  which  he  proposed  that  the  conversation 
should  take  place.  The  one  moment  of  time 
which  was  long  enough  to  bring  me  to  that  con- 
clusion, was  also  the  moment  which  showed  me 
a  means  of  baffling  his  precautions — or,  in  other 
words,  of  hearing  what  he  and  Sir  Percival  said 
to  each  other,  without  the  risk  of  descending  at 
all  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  house. 

In  speaking  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  I  have  mentioned  incidentally  the  veran- 
dah outside  them,  on  which  they  all  opened 
by  means  of  French  windows,  extending  from 
the  cornice  to  the  floor.  The  top  of  this 
verandah  was  flat ;  the  rain-water  being  carried 
off  from  it,  by  pipes,  into  tanks  which  helped 
to  supply  the  house.  On  the  narrow  leaden  roof, 
which  ran  along  past  the  bedrooms,  and  which 
was  rather  less,  I  should  think,  than  three  feet 
below  the  sills  of  the  windows,  a  row  of  flower- 
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pots  was  ranged,  with  wide  intervals  between 
each  pot ;  the  whole  being  protected  from  fall- 
ing, in  high  winds,  by  an  ornamental  iron  railing 
along  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

The  plan  which  had  now  occurred5  turne  war 
to  get  out,  at  my  sitting-room  window,  on  to 
this  roof;  to  creep  along  noiselessly,  till  I 
reached  that  part  of  it  which  was  immediately 
over  the  library  window ;  and  to  crouch  down 
between  the  flower-pots,  with  my  ear  against  the 
outer  railing.  If  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count 
sat  and  smoked  to-night,  as  I  had  seen  them 
sitting  and  smoking  many  nights  before,  with 
their  chairs  close  at  the  open  window,  and  their 
feet  stretched  on  the  zinc  garden  seats  which 
were  placed  under  the  verandah,  every  word  they 
said  to  each  other  above  a  whisper  (and  no  long 
conversation,  as  we  all  know  by  experience,  can 
be  carried  on  in  a  whisper)  must  inevitably  reach 
my  ears.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  chose,  to- 
night, to  sit  far  back  inside  the  room,  then,  the 
chanceswere,  that  I  should  hear  little  or  nothing; 
and,  in  that  case,  I  must  run  the  far  more  se- 
rious risk  of  trying  to  outwit  them  down  stairs. 

Strongly  as  I  was  fortified  in  my  resolution 
by  the  desperate  nature  of  our  situation,  I 
hoped  most  fervently  that  I  might  escape  this 
last  emergency.  My  courage  was  only  a.  wo- 
man's courage,  after  all ;  and  it  was  very  near  to 
failing  me,  when  I  thought  of  trusting  myself  on 
the  ground  floor,  at  the  dead  of  night,  within 
reach  of  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count. 

I  went  softly  back  to  my  bedroom,  to  try 
the  safer  experiment  of  the  verandah  roof,  first. 

A  complete  change  in  my  dress  was  impera- 
tively necessary,  for  many  reasons.  I  took  off 
my  silk  gown  to  begin  with,  because  the  slightest 
noise  from  it,  on  that  still  night,  might  have  be- 
trayed me.  I  next  removed  the  white  and  cum- 
bersome parts  of  my  underclothing,  and  replaced 
them  by  a  petticoat  of  dark  flannel.  0?erthis, 
I  put  my  black  travelling  cloak,  and  pulled  the 
hood  on  to  my  head.  In  my  ordinary  evening 
costume,  I  took  up  the  room  of  three  men  at 
least.  In  my  present  dress,  when  it  was  held  close 
about  me,  no  man  could  have  passed  through  the 
narrowest  spaces  more  easily  than  I.  The  little 
breadth  left  on  the  roof  of  the  verandah,  be- 
tween, the  flower-pots  on  one  side,  and  the  wall 
and  windows  of  the  house  on  the  other,  made 
this  a  serious  consideration.  If  I  knocked  any- 
thing down,  if  I  made  the  least  noise,  who  could 
say  what  the  consequences  might  be  ? 

I  only  waited  to  put  the  matches  near  the 
candle,  before  I  extinguished  it,  and  groped  my 
way  back  into  the  sitting-room.  I  locked  that 
door,  as  I  had  locked  my  bedroom  door — then 
quietly  got  out  of  the  window,  and  cautiously 
set  my  feet  on  the  leaden  roof  of  the  verandah. 
My  two  rooms  were  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  new  wing  of  the  house  in  which  we  all  lived ; 
and  I  had  five  windows  to  pass,  before  I  could 
reach  the  position  it  was  necessary  to  take  up 
immediately  over  the  library.  The  first  window 
belonged  to  a  spare  room,  which  was  empty. 
The  second  and  third  windows  belonged  to 
Laura's  room.  The  fourth  window  belonged  to 


Sir  Percival's  room.  The  fifth,  belonged  to  the 
Countess's  room.  The  others,  by  which  it  was 
not  necessary  for  mo  to  pass,  were  the  windows 
of  the  Count's  dressing-room,  of  the  bath-room, 
and  of  the  second  empty  spare -room. 

No  sound  reached  my  ears — the  black  blinding 
darkness  of  the  night  was  all  round  me  when  I 
first  stood  on  the  verandah,  except  at  that  part ' 
of  it  which  Madame  Fosco's  window  overlooked. 
There,  at  the  very  place  above  the  library,  to 
which  my  course  was  directed — there,  I  saw  a 
gleam  of  light !  The  Countess  was  not  yet  in  bed. 

It  was  too  late  to  draw  back;  it  was  no 
time  to  wait.  I'  determined  to  go  on  at  all 
hazards,  and  trust  for  security  to  my  own  caution 
and  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  "  For  Laura's 
sake  !"  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  took  the  first 
step  forward  on  the  roof,  with  one  hand  holding 
my  cloak  close  round  me,  and  the  other  groping 
against  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  was  better  to 
brush  close  by  the  wall,  than  to  risk  striking  my 
feet  against  the  flower-pots  within  a  few  inches 
of  me,  on  the  other  side. 

I  passed  the  dark  window  of  the  spare-room, 
trying  the  leaden  roof,  at  each  step,  with  my  foot, 
before  I  risked  resting  my  weight  on  it.  I  passed 
the  dark  windows  of  Laura's  room  ("  God  bless 
her  and  keep  her  to-night !").  I  passed  the  dark 
window  of  Sir  Percival's  room.  Then,  I  waited  a 
moment,  knelt  down,  with  my  hands  to  support 
me ;  and  so  crept  to  my  position,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  low  wall  between  the  bottom  of 
the  lighted  window  and  the  verandah  roof. 

When  I  ventured  to  look  up  at  the  window 
itself,  I  found  that  the  top  of  it  only  was  open, 
and  that  the  blind  inside  was  drawn  down.  While 
I  was  looking,  I  saw  the  shadow  of  Madame 
Eosco  pass  across  the  white  field  of  the  blind — 
then  pass  slowly  back  again.  Thus  far,  she 
could,  not  have  heard  me — or  the  shadow  would 
surely  have  stopped  at  the  blind,  even  if  she 
had  wanted  courage  enough  to  open  the  window, 
and  look  out  ? 

I  placed  myself  sideways  against  the  railing  of 
the  verandah ;  first  ascertaining,  by  touching 
them,  the  position  of  the  flower-pots  on  either 
side  of  me.  There  was  room  enough  for  me  to 
sit  between  them,  and  no  more.  The  sweet- 
scented  leaves  of  the  flower  on  my  left  hand, 
just  brushed  my  cheek  as  I  lightly  rested  my 
head  against  the  railing. 

The  first  sounds  that  reached  me  from  below 
were  caused  by  the  opening  or  closing  (most 
probably  the  latter)  of  three  doors  in  succession 
— the  doors,  no  doubt,  leading  into  the  hall, 
and  into  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  library, 
which  the  Count  had  pledged  himself  to  examine. 
The  first  object  that  I  saw  was  the  red  spark 
again  travelling  out  into  the  night,  from  under 
the  verandah ;  moving  away  towards  my  win- 
clow  ;  waiting  a  moment ;  and  then  returning 
to  the  place  from  which  it  had  set  out. 

"  The  devil  take  your  restlessness  !  When 
do  you  mean  to  sit  down  ?"  growled  Sir  Per- 
cival's voice  beneath  me. 

"  Ouf !  how  hot  it  is !"  said  the  Count,  sigh- 
iiig  and  puffing  wearily. 
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His  exclamation  was  followed  by  the-  scraping 
of  the  garden  chairs  on  the  tiled  pavement  under 
the  verandah — the  welcome  sound  which  told 
me  they  were  going  to  sit  close  at  the  window  as 
usual.  So  far,  the  chance  was  mine.  The  clock 
in  the  turret  struck  the  quarter  to 
they  settled  themselves  in  their  chairs.  I  heard 
Madame  Fosco  through  the  open  window, 
yawning ;  and  saw  her  shadow  pass  once  more 
across  the  white  field  of  the  blind. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  began 
talking  together  below;  now  and  then  dropping 
their  voices  a  little  lower  than  usual,  but  never 
sinking  them  to  a  whisper.  The  strangeness 
and  peril  of  my  situation,  the  dread,  which 
I  could  not  master,  of  Madame  Fosco' s  lighted 
window,  made  it  difficult,  almost  impossi- 
ble for  me,  at  first,  to  keep  my  presence 
of  mind,  and  to  fix  my  attention  solely  on  the 
conversation  beneath.  For  some  minutes,  I 
could  only  succeed  in  gathering  the  general 
substance  of  it.  I  understood  the  Count  to  say 
that  the  one  window  alight  was  his  wife's;  that 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house  was  quite  clear ; 
and  that  they  might  now  speak  to  each  other, 
without  fear  of  accidents.  Sir  Percival  merely 
answered  by  upbraiding  his  friend  with  having 
unjustifiably  sbghted  his  wishes  and  neglected 
his  interests,  all  through  the  day.  The  Count, 
thereupon,  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  be 
had  been  beset  by  certain  troubles  and  anxieties 
which  had  absoroed  all  his  attention,  and  that 
the  only  safe  time  to  come  to  an  explanation, 
was  a  time  when  they  could  feel  certain  of  being 
neither  interrupted  nor  overheard.  "  We  are 
at  a  serious  crisis  in  our  affairs,  Percival,"  he 
said ;  "  and  if  we  are  to  decide  on  the  future  at 
all,  we  must  decide  secretly  to-night." 

That  sentence  of  the  Count's  was  the  first 
which  my  attention  was  ready  enough  to  master, 
exactly  as  it  was  spoken.  From  this  point,  with 
certain  breaks  and  interruptions,  my  whole  in- 
terest fixed  breathlessly  on  the  conversation; 
and  I  followed  it  word  for  word. 

"Crisis?"  repeated  Sir  Percival.  "It's  a 
worse  crisis  than  you  think  for,  I  can  tell  you !" 

"  So  I  should  suppose,  from  your  behaviour 
for  the  last  day  or  two,"  returned  the  other, 
coolly.  "  But,  wait  a  little.  Before  we  advance 
to  what  I  do  not  know,  let  us  be  quite  certain 
of  what  I  do  know.  Let  us  first  see  if  I  am 
right  about  the  time  that  is  past,  before  I  make 
any  proposal  to  you  for  the  time  that  is  to  come." 
till  I  get  the  brandy  and  water.  Have 
some  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  Percival.  The  cold  water  with 
pleasure,  a  spoon,  and  the  basin  of  sugar.  Eau 
sucre'e,  my  friend— nothing  more." 

"  Sugar  and  water,  for  a  man  of  your  age ! — 
There!  mix  your  sickly  mess.  You  foreigners 
are  all  alike." 

"  Now,  listen,  Percival.     I  will  put  our  posi- 
tion plainly  before  yon,  as  I  understand  it ;  and 
?ou  shall  say  if  I  am  right  or  wrong.     You  and 
both  came  back  to  this  house  from  the  Cou- 
t incut,  with  our  affairs  very  seriously  embar- 
rassed  " 


"  Cut  it  short !  I  wanted  some  thousands, 
and  you  some  hundreds — and,  without  the 
money,  we  were  both  in  a  fair  way  to  go  to  the 
dogs  together.  There's  the  situation"  Make 
what  you  can  of  it.  Go  on." 

"  Well,  Percival,  in  your  own  solid  English 
words,  you  wanted  some  thousands  and  I  wanted 
some  hundreds;  and  the  only  way  of  getting 
I  hem  was  for  you  to  raise  the  money  for  your 
own  necessity  (with  a  small  margin,  beyond,  for 
my  poor  little  hundreds),  by  the  help  of  your 
wife.  What  did  I  tell  you  about  your  wife  on 
our  way  to  England  ?  and  what  did  I  tell  you 
again,  when  we  had  come  here,  and  when  I  had 
seen  for  myself  the  sort  of  woman  Miss  Hal- 
combe  was  *" 

"  How  should  I  know  P  You  talked  nineteen 
to  the  dozen,  I  suppose,  just  as  usual." 

"  I  said  this :  Human  ingenuity,  my  friend, 
has  hitherto  only  discovered  two  ways  in  which 
a  man  can  manage  a  woman.  One  way  is  to 
knock  her  down — a  method  largely  adopted  by 
the  brutal  lower  orders  of  the  people,  but  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  refined  and  educated  classes 
above  them.  The  other  way  (much  longer, 
much  more  difficult,  but,  in  tlfe  end,  not  less 
certain)  is  never  to  accept  a  provocation  at  a 
woman's  hands.  It  holds  with  animals,  it  holds 
with  children,  and  it  holds  with  women,  who  are 
nothing  but  children  grown  up.  Quiet  resolu- 
tion is  the  one  quality  the  animals,  the  children, 
and  the  women  all  fail  in.  If  they  can  once 
shake  this -superior  quality  in  their  master,  they 
get  the  better  of  kirn.  If  they  can  never  succeed 
in  disturbing  it,  he  gets  the  better  of  them.  I 
said  ?o  you,  Remember  that  plain  truth,  when 
you  want  your  wife  to  help  you  to  the  money. 
I  said,  Remember  it  doubly  and  trebly,  in  the 
presence  of  your  wife's  sister,  Miss  Halcombe. 
Have  you  remembered  it?  Not  once,  in  all  the 
complications  that  have  twisted  themselves 
about  us  in  this  house.  Every  provocation  that 
your  wife,  and  her  sister,  could  offer  to  you,  you 
instantly  accepted  from  them.  Your  mad  tem- 
per lost  the  signature  to  the  deed;  lost  the  ready 
money,  set  Miss  Halcombe  writing  to  the 
lawyer,  for  the  first  time " 

"  First  time  ?  what  do  you  mean  P" 

"  This.  Miss  Halcombe  has  written  to  the 
lawyer  for  the  second  time,  to-day." 

A  chair  fell  on  the  pavement  of  the  verandah 
— fell  with  a  crash,  as  if  it  had  been  struck,  or 
kicked  down.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the 
Count's  revelation  roused  Sir  Percival's  anger, 
as  it  did.  On  hearing  that  I  had  been  ;  s 
discovered,  my  self-control  failed  me  at  the  cri- 
tical moment ;  and  I  started  so  that  the  railing, 
against  which  I  leaned,  craekcd  again.  How, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  had  he  found  me  cut  • 
The  letters  had  never  left  my  own  possession, 
till  I  placed  them  in  Fanny's  hands  at  the  inn. 

"  Tnank  your  lucky  star,"  I  heard  the  Count 
say  next,  "  that  you  have  me  in  the  house,  to 
undo  the  harm,  as  fast  as  you  do  it.  Thank 
your  lucky  star  that  I  said,  No,  when  you  were 
mad  enough  to  talk  of  turning  the  key  to-day  on 
Miss  Halcombe,  as  you  turned  it,  in  your  nus- 
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chievous  folly,  on  your  wife.  Where  are  your 
eyes?  Can  you  look  at  Miss  Halcombe,  aud 
not  see  that  she  has  the  foresight  and  the  reso- 
lution of  a  man  ?  With  that  woman  for  my 
friend,  I  would  snap  these  fingers  of  mine  at  the 
world.  With  that  woman  for  my  enemy,  I,  with 
all  my  brains  and  experience — I,  Fosco,  cunning 
as  the  devil  himself,  as  you  have  told  me  a  hun- 
dred times — I  walk,  in  your  English  phrase, 
upon  egg-shells  !  And  this  grand  creature — I 
drink  her  health  in  my  sugar  and  water — this 
grand  creature,  who  stands  in  the  strength  of 
her  love  aud  her  courage,  firm  as  a  rock  between 
us  two,  and  that  poor  flimsy  pretty  blonde  wife 
of  yours — this  magnificent  woman,  whom  I  ad- 
mire with  all  my  soul,  though  I  oppose  her  in 
your  interests  and  in  mine,  you  drive  to  extremi- 
ties, as  if  she  was  no  sharper  and  no  bolder  than 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  Percival !  Percival !  you 
deserve  to  fail,  and  you  have  failed." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  write  the  villain's  words 
about  myself,  because  I  mean  to  remember  them, 
because  I  hope  yet  for  the  day  when  I  may 
speak  out,  once  for  ail  in  his  presence,  and  cast 
them  back,  one  by  one,  in  his  teeth. 

Sir  Percival  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
again. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  bully  aud  bluster  as  much  as  you 
like,"  he  said,  sulkily ;  "  the  difficulty  about  the 
money  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  You  would  be 
for  taking  strong  measures  with  the  women, 
yourself— if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  We  will  come  to  that  second  difficulty,  all 
in  good  time,"  rejoined  the  Count.  "  You  may 
confuse  yourself,  Percival,  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  you  shall  not  confuse  me.  Let  the  question 
of  the  money  be  settled  first.  Have  I  convinced 
your  obstinacy?  have  I  shown  you  that  your 
temper  will  not  let  you  help  yourself? — Or  must 
I  go  back,  and  (as  you  put  it  in  your  dear 
straightforward  English)  bully  and  bluster  a 
little  more  ?" 

"  Pooh  !  It's  easy  enough  to  grumble  at  me. 
Say  what  is  to  be  done — that's  a  little  harder." 

"  Is  it  ?  Bah !  This  is  what  is  to  be  done : 
You  give  up  all  direction  in  the  business  from  to- 
night ;  you  leave  it,  for  the  future,  in.  my  hands 
only.  1  am  talking  to  a  Practical  British  Man — 
ha  ?  Well,  Practical,  will  that  do  for  you  ?" 

"  What  do  you  propose,  if  I  leave  it  all  to 
you?" 

"  Answer  me  first.  Is  it  to  be  in  my  hands 
or  not  ?" 

"  Say  it  is  in  your  hands — what  then  ?" 

"  A  few  questions,  Percival,  to  begin  with.  I 
must  wait  a  little,  yet,  to  let  circumstances 
guide  me ;  and  I  must  know,  in  every  possible 
way,  what  those  circumstances  are  likely  to  be. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  told  you  already 
that  Miss  Halcombe  has  written  to  the  lawyer 
to-day,  for  the  second  time." 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  What  did  she 
say?" 

"  If  I  told  you,  Percival,  we  should  only  come 
back  at  the  end  to  where  we  are  now.  Enough 
that  I  have  found  out — and  the  finding  has 
caused  that  trouble  and  anxiety  which  made  me 


so  inaccessible  to  you  all  through  to-day.  Now, 
to  refresh  my  memory  about  your  affairs — it  is 
some  time  since  I  talked  them  over  with  you. 
The  money  has  been  raised,  in  the  absence  of 
your  wife's  signature,  by  means  of  bills  at  three 
months — raised  at  a  cost  that  makes  my  poverty- 
stricken  foreign  hair  stand  on  cud  to  think  of  it! 
When  the  bills  are  due,  is  there  really  aud  truly 
no  earthly  way  of  paying  them  but  by  the  help 
of  your  wife  ?" 

"  None." 

"  What !  You  have  no  money  at  the  banker's  !" 

"A  few  hundreds,  when  I  want  as  many 
thousands." 

"  Have  you  uo  other  security  to  borrow 
upon  ?" 

"  Not  a  shred." 

"  What  have  you  actually  got  with  your  wife, 
at  the  present  moment  ?" 

"  Nothing,  but  the  interest  of  her  twenty 
thousand  pounds — barely  enough  to  pay  our 
daily  expenses." 

"  What  do  you  expect  from  your  wife  ?" 

"  Three  thousand  a  year,  when  her  uncle  dies." 

"  A  fine  fortune,  Percival.  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  this  uncle  ?  Old  ?" 

"  No — neither  old  nor  young." 

"  A  good-tempered,  freely-living  man  ?  Mar- 
ried ?  No — I  think  my  wife  told  me,  not  mar- 
ried." 

"  Of  course  not.  If  he  was  married,  and  had 
a  son,  Lady  Glyde  would  not  be  next  heir  to 
the  property.  I'll  tell  you  what  lie  is.  He's  a 
maudlin,  twaddling,  selfish  fool,  and  bores  every- 
body who  comes  near  him  about  the  state  of  his 
health." 

"  Men  of  that  sort,  Percival,  live  long,  and 
marry  malevolently  when  you  least  expect  it.  I 
don't  give  you  much,  my  friend,  for  your  chance 
of  the  three  thousand  a  year.  Is  there  nothing 
more  that  comes  to  you  from  your  wife  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Absolutely  nothing  ?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing — except  in  case  of  her 
death." 

"  Aha  ?  in  the  case  of  her  death." 

There  was  another  pause.'  The  Count  moved 
from  the  verandah  to  the  gravel  walk  outside.  I 
knew  that  he  had  moved,  by  his  voice.  "  The 
rain  has  come  at  last,"  I  heard  him  say.  It  had, 
come.  The  state  of  my  cloak  showed  that  it 
had  been  falling  thickly  'for  some  little  time. 

The  Count  went  back  under  the  verandah — I 
heard  the  chair  creak  beneath  his  weight  as  he 
sat  down  in  it  again. 

"  Well,  Percival,"  he  said ;  "  and,  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Glyde's  death,  what  do  you  get  then  ?" 

"  If  she  leaves  no  children " 

"  Which  she  is  likely  to  do  ?" 

"  Which  she  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
do " 

'?Yes?" 

"Why,  then  I  get  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Paid  down  ?" 

"  Paid  down." 

They  were  silent  once  more.     A.s  their  voices 
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ceased,  Madame  Fosco's  shadow  darkened  the 
blind  ai;-aiii.  Instead  of  passing  this  time,  it 
remained,  for  a  moment,  quite  still.  I  saw  her 
fingers  steal  round  the  corner  of  the  blind,  and 
draw  it  on  one  side.  The  dim  white  outline  of 
her  face,  looking  out  straight  over  me,  appeared 
behind  the  window.  1  kept  quite  still,  shrouded 
from  head  to  foot  in  my  black  cloak.  The  rain, 
which  was  fast  wetting  me,  dripped  over  the 
blurred  it,  and  prevented  her  from  seeing 
anything.  "  More  rain  !"  I  teard  her  say  to 
herself.  She  dropped  the  blind — and  I  breathed 
again  freely. 

The  talk  went  on  below  me ;  the  Count  re- 
suming it,  this  time. 

"  IVreival !  do  you  care  about  your  wife  ?" 

"Fosco  !  that's  rather  a  downright  question." 

"  I  am  a  downright  man ;  and  I  repeat  it." 

"  Why  the  devil  do  you  look  at  me  in  that 
way  ':" 

"  You  won't  answer  me  ?  Well,  then ;  let 
us  say  your  wife  dies  before  the  summer  is 
out " 

"  Drop  it,  Fosco !" 

"  Let  us  say  your  wife  dies " 

-  Drop  it,  I  tell  you!" 

"  In  that  case,  you  would  gain  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  you  would  lose " 

"  1  should  lose  the  chance  of  three  thousand 
a  year." 

"  The  remote  chance,  Percival — the  remote 
chance  only.  And  you  want  money,  at  once. 
In  your  position,  the  gain  is  certain— the  loss 
doubtful." 

"  Speak  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  me.  Some 
of  the  money  I  want  has  been  borrowed  for  yon. 
And  if  you  come  to  gain,  my  wife's  death  would 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  in  your  wife's  pocket. 
Sharp  as  you  are,  you  seem  to  have  conveniently 
forgotten  Madame  Fosco's  legacy.  Don't  look 
at  me  in  that  way  !  I  won't  have  it !  What 
with  your  looks  and  your  questions,  upon  my 
soul,  you  make  my  flesh  creep  !" 

"  Your  flesh  ?  Does  flesh  mean  conscience  in 
Knglish  ?  I  speak  of  your  wife's  death,  as  I 
sneak  of  a  possibility.  Why  not  ?  The  respect- 
able lawyers  who  scribble-scrabble  your  deeds 
and  your  wills,  look  the  deaths  of  living  people 
in  the  face.  Do  lawyers  make  your  flesh  creep  ? 
Why  should  I  ?  It  is  my  business  to-night,  to 
elear  up  your  position  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake— and  I  have  now  done  it.  Here  is 
your  position.  If  your  wife  lives,  you  pay  those 
bills  with  her  signature  to  the  parchment.  If 
\.-.ir  v.ife  dies,  you  pay  them  with  her  death." 

\s  he  spoke,  the  light  in  Madame  Fosco's 
room  was  extinguished ;  and  the  whole  second 
floor  of  the  house  was  now  sunk  in  darkness. 

"  Talk  !  talk !"  grumbled  Sir  Percival.  " One 
would  think,  to  hear  you,  that  my  wife's  signa- 
ture to  the  deed  was  got  already." 

"  You  have  left  the  matter  in  my  hands,"  re- 
torted the  Count ;  "and  I  have  more  than  two 
months  before  me  to  turn  round  in.  Bay  no 
more  about  it,  if  you  please,  for  the  present. 
When  the  bills  are  due,  you  will  see  for  your- 
self if  my  '  talk  !  talk  !'  is  worth  something,  or 


if  it  is  not.  And  now,  Percival,  having  done 
wit  h  the  money-matters,  for  to-night,  I  can  place 
my  attention  at  your  disposal,  if  you  wish  to 
consult  me  on  that  second  difficulty,  wliich  has 
mixed  itself  up  with  our  little  embarrassnn 
and  which  has  so  altered  you  for  the  worse,  that  I 
hardly  know  you  again.  Speak,  my  friend — and 
pardon  me  it  I  shock  your  fiery  national  tastes 
by  mixing  myself  a  second  glass  of  sugar-and- 
water." 

"  It's  very  well  to  say  speak,"  replied  Sir 
Percival,  in  a  far  more  quiet  and  more  polite 
tone  than  he  had  yet  adopted ;  "  but  it's  not  so 
easy  to  know  how  to  begin." 

"  Shall  I  help  you  ?"  suggested  the  Count. 
"  Shall  I  give  this  private  difficulty  of  yours  a 
name  ?  What,  if  I  call  it— Anne  Catheric: 

"Look  here,  Fosco,  you  and  I  have  known 
each  other  for  a  long  time ;  and,  if  you  have 
helped  me  out  of  one  or  two  scrapes  before  this, 
I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  help  you  in 
return,  as  far  as  money  would  go.  We  have 
made  as  many  friendly  sacrifices,  on  both  sides, 
as  men  could ;  but  we  have  had  our  secrets  from 
each  other,  of  course— haven't  we  ?" 

"You  have  had  a  secret  from  me,  Percival. 
There  is  a  skeleton  in  your  cupboard  here  at 
Blackwater  Park,  that  has  peeped  out,  in  these 
last  few  days,  at  other  people  besides  yourself." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  has.  If  it  doesn't  concern 
you,  you  needn't  be  curious  about  it,  need  you  ?" 

"  Do  I  look  curious  about  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  do." 

"  So !  so !  my  face  speaks  the  truth,  then  ? 
What  an  immense  foundation  of  good  there 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  man  who  arrives  at 
my  age,  and  whose  face  has  not  yet  lost  the 
habit  of  speaking  the  truth ! — Come,  Glyde !  let 
us  be  candid  one  with  the  other.  This  secret 
of  yours  has  sought  me:  I  have  not  sought 
it.  Let  us  say  1  am  curious— do  you  ask  me, 
as  your  old  friend,  to  respect  your  secret,  and  to 
leave  it,  once  for  all,  in  your  own  keeping  ?" 

'  Yes — that's  just  what  I  do  ask." 

'  Then  my  curiosity  is  at  an  end.  It  dies  in 
me,  from  this  moment." 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?" 

'  What  makes  you  doubt  me  ?" 
'  I  have  had  some  experience,  Fosco,  of  your 
roundabout  ways;  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
you  won't  worm  it  out  of  me,  after  all." 

The  chair  below  suddenly  creaked  again — I 
felt  the  trellis-work  pillar  under  me  shake  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  Count  had  started  to  his 
feet  and  struck  it  with  his  hand,  in  indignation. 

"  Percival !  Percival  !**  he  cried,  passionately, 
"  do  you  know  me  no  better  than  that  ?  Has 
all  your  experience  shown  you  nothing  of  my 
character  yet  ?  I  am  a  man  of  the  antique  type ! 
I  am  capable  of  the  most  exalted  acts  of  virtue — 
when  I  have  the  chance  of  performing  them. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  my  life  that  I  have 
had  few  chances.  My  conception  of  friendship 
is  sublime  !  Is  it  my  fault  that  your  skeleton 
has  peeped  out  at  me  ?  Why  do  I  confess  my 
curiosity?  You  poor  superficial  Englishman, 
it  is  to  magnify  my  own  self-control.  I  could 
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draw  your  secret  out  of  you,  if  I  liked,  as  I 
draw  this  finger  out  of  the  palm  of  my  hand— 
you  know  I  could !  But  you  have  appealed  to 
my  friendship ;  and  the  duties  of  friendship  are 
sacred  to  me.  See !  I  trample  my  base  curiosity 
under  my  feet.  My  exalted  sentiments  lift  me 
above  it.  Recognise  them,  Percival!  imitate 
them,  Percival !  Shake  hands— -I  forgive  you." 
His  voice  faltered  over  the  last  words — 
faltered,  as  if  he  was  actually  shedding  tears  ! 

Sir  Percival  confusedly  attempted  to  excuse 
himself.  But  the  Count  was  too  magnanimous 
to  listen  to  him. 

"  No  !"  he  said.  •'  When  my  friend  has 
wounded  me,  I  can  pardon  him  without  apolo- 
gies. Tell  me,  in  plain  words,  do  you  want  my 
helpf" 

"  Yes,  badly  enough." 

"  And  you  can  ask  for  it  without  compromising 
yourself-?" 

"  I  can  try,  at  any  rate." 
"  Try,  then." 

"  Well,  this  is  how  it  stands : — I  told  you,  to- 
day, that  I  had  done  my  best  to  find  Anne 
Catherick,  and  failed." 
"Yes;  you. did." 
"  Fosco  !  I'm  a  lost  man,  if  I  don't  find  her." 
"  Ha !     Is  it  so  serious  as  that  ?" 
A  little  stream  of  light  travelled  out  under 
the  verandah,   and  fell  over  the  gravel-walk. 
The  Count  had  taken  the  lamp  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  room,,  to  .see  his  friend  clearly  by  the 
light  of  it. 

"  Yes !"  he  said.  "  Your  face  speaks  the  truth 
this  time.  Serious,  indeed— -as  serious  as  the 
money  matters  themselves." 

"  More  serious.  As  true  as  I  sit  here,  .more 
serious !" 

The  light  disappeared  again,  and  the  talk  went 
on. 

"  I  showed  you  the  letter  to  my  wife  tha 
Anne  Catherick  hid  in  the  sand,"  Sir  Perciva 
continued.  "  There's  no  boasting  in  that  letter 
Fosco — she  does  know  the  Secret." 

"Say  as  little  as  possible, .Percival,  in  mypre 
sence,  of  the  Secret.  Does  she  know  it  fron 
you  ?" 

"  No ;  from  her  mother." 
"Two  women  in  possession  of  your  privati 
mind — bad,  bad,  bad,  my  friend  !    One  question 
here,  before  we  go  any  farther.     The  motive  o 
your  shutting  up  the  daughter  in  the  asylum,  i 
now  plain  enough  to  me — but  the  manner  of  he 
escape  is  not  quite  so  clear.     Do  you  suspec 
the  people  in  charge  of  her  of  closing  their  eye 
purposely,  at  the  instance  of  some  enemy,  wh 
could  afford  to  make  it  worth  their  while  ?" 

"  No  ;  she  was  the  best-behaved  patient  the 
had — and,  like  fools,  they  trusted  her.  She' 
just  mad  enough  to  be  shut  up,  and  just  san 
enough  to  ruin  me  when  she's  at  large — if  yo 
understand  that  ?" 

"  I  do  understand  it.  Now,  Percival,  com 
at  once  to  the  point ;  and  then  1  shall  know  wha 
to  do.  Where  is  the  danger  of  your  position  a 
the  present  moment  ?" 

"  Anne  Catherick  is  in  this  neighbourhoo 


nd  in  communication  with  Lady  Glyde — there's 
ic  danger,  plain  enough.  Who  can  read  the 
tter  she  hid  in  .the  sand,  and  not  see  that 
.y  wife  is  in  possession  of  the  secret,  deny  it  as 
lie  may  ?" 

"  One  moment,  Percival.  If  Lady  Glyde  does 
now  the  secret,  she  must  know  also  that  it  is 

compromising  secret  for  you.  As  your  wife, 
urely  it  is  her  interest  to  keep  it  ?" 

'Is  it  ?  I'm  coming  to  that.  It  might  be 
er  interest  if  she  cared  two  straws  about  me. 
.ut  I  happen  to  be  an  encumbrance  in  the  way 

I  another  man.     She  was  in  love  with  him, 
efore  she  married  me — she's  in  love  with  him 
ow — an  infernal  vagabond  of  a  drawing-master, 
amed  Hartright." 

"My  dear  friend  !  what  is  there  extraordinary 
i  that?  They  are  all  in  love  with  some  other 
nan.  Who  gets  the  first  of  a  woman's  heart  ?  In 

II  my  experience  I  have  never  yet  met  with  the 
man  who  was  Number  One.      Number  Two, 

ometimes.    Number  Three,  Four,  Five,  often, 
dumber  One,  never !   He  exists,  of  course — but, 
have  not  met  with  him." 
"  Wait !  I  haven't  done  yet.     Who  do  you 
hink  helped  Anne  Catherick  to  get  the  start, 
when  the  people  from  the  madhouse  were  after 
icr  ?     Hartright.     Who  do  you  think  saw  her 
igain  in  Cumberland  ?    Hartright.    Both  times, 
ip  spoke  to  her  alone.     Stop  !  don't  interrupt 

.  The  scoundrel's  as  sweet  on  my  wife,  as 
she  is  on  him.  He  knows  the  secret,  and  she 
snows  the  secret.  Once  let  them  both  get 
ogether  again,  and  it's  her  interest  and  his  in- 
.erest  to  turn  their  information  against  me." 

"  Gently,  Percival— gently !  Are  you  insen- 
sible to  the  virtue  of  Lady  Glyde  ?" 

"  That  for  the  virtue  of  Lady  Glyde  !  I  be- 
ieve  in  nothing  about  her  but  her  money. 
Dou't  you  see  how  the  case  stands  ?  She  might 
ae  harmless  enough  by  herself ;  but  if  she  and 
that  vagabond  Hartright " 

;'  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  Where  is  Mr.  Hart- 
right?" 

"  Out  of  the  country.  If  he  means  to  keep 
a  whole  skin  on  his  bones,  I  recommend  him  not 
to  come  back  in  a  hurry.' 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  out  of  the  country  ?" 

"  Certain.  I  had  him  watched  from  the  time 
he  left  Cumberland  to  the  time  he  sailed.  Oh, 
I've  been  careful,  I  can  tell  you!  Anne  Ca- 
therick lived  with  some  people  at  a  farm-house 
near  Limmeridge.  I  went  there,  myself,  after 
she  had  given  me  the  slip,  and  made  sure  that 
they  knew  nothing.  I  gave  her  mother  a  form 
of  letter  to  write  to  Miss  Halcombe,  exonerat- 
ing me  from  any  bad  motive  in  putting  her 
under  restraint.  I've  spent,  I'm  afraid  to  say 
how  much,  in  trying  to  trace  her.  And,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  she  turns  up  here,  and  escapes  me 
on  my  own  property!  How  do  I  know  who 
else  may  see  ner,  who  else  may  speak  to  her  ? 
That  prying  scoundrel,  Hartright,  may  come 
back  without  my  knowing  it,  and  may  make  use 

of  her  to-morrow " 

"  Not  he,  Percival !  While  I  am  on  the  spot, 
and  while  that  woman  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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1  will  answer  for  our  laying  hands  on  her, 
before  Mr.  Hartright — eveu  if  he  does  come 
back.  Isce!  yes,  yes,  I  see!  The  finding  of 
Amir  Catherick  is  the  first  necessity:  make 
your  mind  easy  about  the  rest."  Your  wife  is 
heir,  under  your  thumb  ;  Miss  Halcombe  is  in- 
separable from  her,  and  is,  therefore,  under 
your  thumb  also ;  and  Mr.  Ilartright  is  out  of 
the  country.  This  invisible  Anne  of  yours,  L> 
all  \vc  have  to  think  of  for  the  present,  ton 
have  made  your  inquiries  ?" 

"Yes.  1  have  been  to  her  mother;  I  haw 
ransacked  the  village — and  all  to.no  purpose." 

"  Is  her  motker  to  be  depended  on  F" 

"  Yes." 

"  She  has  told  your  secret  once." 

"  She  won't  tell  it  again." 

"Why  not?  Are  her  own  interests  con- 
cerned in  keeping  it,  as  well  as  yours  ?" 

"  Yes — deeply  concerned." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Percival,  for  your 
sakr.  Don't  be  discouraged,  my  friend.  Our 
money  matters,  as  I  told  you,  leave  me  plenty 
of  time  to  turn  round  in;  and  /  may  search 
for  Anne  Catheriok  to-morrow  to  better  pur- 
pose than  you.  One  last  question,  before  we. 
go  to  bed." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  this.  When  I  went  to  the  boat-house 
to  tell  Lady  Clyde  that  the  little  difficulty  of 
her  signature  was  put  off,  accident  took  me 
there  m  time  to  see  a  strange  woman  parting 
in  a  very  suspicious  manner  from  your  wife. 
But  accident  did  not  bring  me  near  enough  to 
see  this  same  woman's  face  plainly.  I  must  know 
how  to  recognise  our  invisible  Anne.  What  is 
she  like  ?" 

"Like?  Come!  I'll  tell  you  in  two  words. 
She's  a  sickly  likeness  of  my  wife." 

The  chair  creaked,  and  the  pillar  shook  once 
more.  The  Count  was  on  his  feet  again — this 
time  in  astonishment. 

"  What ! ! !"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

"  Fancy  my  wife,  after  a  bad  illness,  with  a 
touch  of  something  wrong  hi  her  head — and 
there  is  Anne*  Catherick  for  you,"  answered  Sir 
Percival. 

"  Are  they  related  to  each  other  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  And  yet,  so  like  ?" 

"Yes,  so  like.  What  are  you  laughin 
about  ?" 

There  was  uo  answer,  and  no  sound  of  any 
kind.  The  Count  was  laughing  in  his  smooth, 
silent,  internal  way. 

•  What  are  you  laughing  about  ?"  reiterated 
Sir  IVrcival. 

••  Perhaps,  at  my  own  fancies,  my  good  friend. 
Allow  me  my  Italian  humour — do  I  not  come 
of  the  illustrious  nation  which  invented  the  ex- 
hibition of  Punch?  Well,  well,  well,  I  shall 
know  Anne  Catherick  -when  I  see  her — and  so 
enough  for  to-night.  Make  your  mind  easy, 
Percival.  Sleep,  my  son,  the  sleep  of  the  just ; 
and  see  what  I  will  do  for  you,  when  daylight 
comes  to  help  us  both.  I  have  my  projects  and 
my  plans,  here  in  my  big  head.  You  shall  pay 


those  bills  and  find  Anne  Catherick — my  sacred 
word  of  honour  on  it,  but  you  shall !  Am  I  a 
friend  to  be  treasured  in  the  best  corner  of  your 
heart,  or  am  1  not  ?  Am  I  worth  those  loans  of 
money  which  you  so  delicately  reminded  me  of 
a  little  while  since  ?  Whatever  you  do,  never 
wound  me  in  my  sentiments  any  more.  Recog- 
nise them,  Percival !  imitate  them  !  I  forgive 
you  again  ;  I  shake  hands  again.  Good  night !" 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  I  heard  the 
Count  close  the  library  door.  I  heard  Sir  Per- 
cival barring  up  the  window-shutters.  It  had 
been  raining,  raining  all  the  time.  I  was  cramped 
by  my  position,  and  chilled  to  the  bones.  When 
I  first  tried  to  move,  the  effort  was  so  painful  to 
me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist.  I  tried  a  se- 
cond time,  and  succeeded  in  rising  to  my  knees 
on  the  wet  roof. 

As  I  crept  to  the  wall,  and  raised  myself 
against  it,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  the  window 
of  the  Count's  dressing-room  gleam  into  light. 
My  sinking  courage  flickered  up  in  me  again, 
and  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  his  window,  as  I 
stole  my  way,  step  by  step,  back,  along  the  wall 
of  the  house. 

The  clock  struck  the  quarter-past  one,  when  I 
kid  my  hands  on  the  window -sill  of  my  own 
room.  I  had  seen  nothing  and  heard  nothing 
which  could  lead  me  to  suppose  that  my  retreat 
had  been  discovered. 


BEYOND  GOOD  HOPE. 

ON  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa,  about 
eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  Vasco  de  Gama's  "  Land  of  the  Nati- 
vity ;"  that  green,  mild,  tempting  land  which  he 
and  his  discovered  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  De- 
cember, fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  just 
ten  years  after  Bartholomew  Diaz  rounded  the 
Stormy  Cape,  known  since  as  "of  Good  Hope." 
Vasco  de  Gama  called  the  land  Terra  Natalis,  in 
honour  of  the  day  of  its  discovery ;  also  Terra 
de  Fumo,  because  of  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
perpetually  hanging  over  the  table-lands,  from 
the  burning  of  the  coarse  Ixia  grass  growing 
there.  It  is  the  Land  of  Smoke  to  the  present 
day,  and  from  the  same  cause ;  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  astronomers  and  star-gazers,  who 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make  observations 
through  the  atmosphere  of  a  London  fog,  as 
through  the  smoke-clouds  which  for  ever  darken 
the  brdliancy  of  those  summer  skies. 

The  Lena  of  the  Nativity,  or  Natal,  as  we 
English  call  it,  is  in  a  chaotic  geological  condi- 
tion. The  ground  has  been  so  upheaved  and  split 
open,  so  jammed  together  and  sundered,  that 
no  one  can  say  what  lies  uppermost  and  what 
beneath,  or  judge,  from  position,  of  priority  of 
formation.  Granite  and  gneiss,  slate,  trap, 
and  sandstone  are  tumbled  together,  as  if  they 
had  been  flung  down  anyhow  out  of  a  Titan's 
hod,  and  left  to  lie  where  they  fell;  every- 
where are  evidences  of  convulsion  and  wreck, 
and  of  new  conditions  created  on  the  ruin  of  the 
old.  The  great  peculiarity,  though,  of  the 
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country,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Southern  Africa,  is 
the  succession  of  terraces,  or  broad  table-lands, 
rising  far  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  The 
base  of  these  table  mountains  is  composed  of 
green,  accessible  slopes,  with  rugged  granite 
buttresses  breaking  through;  suddenly,  from 
these  slopes,  springs  up  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  reddish-grey  rock,  and  on  the  top,  "a 
wide  expanse  of  level  pasture,  often  many 
square  miles  in  extent,  which  thus  presents  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  circum- 
vallation  of  downward-dipping  precipices,  with 
perhaps  only  one  or  two  narrow  rocky  staircases, 
by  which  the  heights  above  can  be  scaled."  It 
is  not  easy  walking  on  these  table-lands  even 
after  you  have  toiled  up  the  steep  serpentine 
staircases.  You  push  your  way  through  the 
thick  high  grass,  and  come  to  perhaps  a 
gentle  slope :  half  a  dozen  steps  more  bring  you 
to  a  precipice  striking  sheer  under  your  feet, 
where  another  footfall  would  be  your  destruc- 
tion. The  country  is  rich  in  rivers  and  water- 
falls, which  tumble  and  riot  among  the  grey 
granite  rocks,  neither  "  blessed  for  their  beauty 
nor  made  to  turn  a  mill,"  according  to  Pox's 
recipe ;  and  almost  all  have  pretty  sentimental 
kind  of  names.  There  is  the  Startling  River,  the 
Great,  and  the  Buffalo,  of  course ;  these  are  ab- 
solute with  all  savages ;  the  Stone,  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  Standing,  the  Glare,  the  Soft,  the 
Whey,  and  the  River  of  the  Entrance ;  while 
one  mountain  range  is  the  Spying-top  Hills, 
and  a  certain  county  is  Weenen  (Weeping) ;  in 
commemoration  of  a  frightful  massacre  by  the 
Zulus,  in  1836,  of  all  the  Dutch  settlers  found 
there — women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 

A  crew  of  eighty  shipwrecked  men,  in  1683, 
were  the  first  English  visitors  to  Natal,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  at  colonisation  or  posses- 
sion until  1823,  when  Lieutenant  Farewell  got 
together  a  little  band  of  twenty,  and  established 
relations  and  a  certain  kind  of  trade  with  King 
Chaka  and  his  tribe;  he  and  his  successors 
managing  so  well,  and  laying  such  good  foun- 
dations, that,  in  1856,  Natal  was  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  recognised  as  a  char- 
tered British  colony,  with  govenior  and  legis- 
lative paraphernalia  all  complete.  That  Zulu 
king,  Chaka,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  genius  ; 
of  the  Napoleonic  and  royal  bandit  order: 
one  of  those  initiative,  original,  creative  men 
who  are  absolutely  needed  to  found  a  nation. 
Chaka  created  the  Zulu  nation  out  of  a  mere 
handful  of  warlike  men,  "  ate  up"  all  the  clans 
and  tribes  lying  round,  established  his  throne  on 
the  points  of  his  warriors'  assegais,  and  lived 
and  ruled  by  his  army  alone.  But  Chaka's 
doom  came  in  the  old  way.  His  brother  Din- 

faan  murdered  him  as  he  sat  comfortably  in 
is  tent.  Dingaan  proved  a  tyrant,  of  course. 
He  had  a  younger  brother,  one  Panda,  living  in 
exile  on  the  Natal  side  of  the  Tugela,  or  Start- 
ling River.  Panda,  exiled  from  the  court,  and 
with  only  a  scanty  following  of  his  own,  made 
overtures  to  the  white  men,  who,  befriended  by 
Chaka,  had  been  renounced  and  persecuted  by 


Dingaan,  and  now  held  but  a  slippery  footing  in 
the  country.  At  first  he  was  suspected  of  being 
an  underhand  emissary  of  Dingaan,  and  coldly 
dealt  with;  but  when  he  proved  his  sincerity 
by  gathering  'an  army  of  four  thousand  foot, 
the  Dutch  gave  him  credence  and  four  hun- 
dred horse,  under  the  command  of  Pretorius. 
The  result  was,  that  the  allied  forces  fought  with 
and  defeated  the  king,  and  that  Panda  was  placed 
on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  This  was  in  1838. 

Things  went  on  briskly  enough  for  about 
eighteen  years,  when,  in  1856,  Panda's  eldest 
two  sons  quarrelled  with  their  father  and 
each  other ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they  merely 
represented  the  discontents  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and  gave  the  discontented  a  visible  head 
and  rallying-point.  Panda  had  grown  enor- 
mously fat,  and  lived  secluded  from  his  people  ; 
thus  hearing  none  of  their  complaints  ;  he  kepi 
his  army,  too,  without  food  or  pay,  and,  what  was 
worse,  kept  them  too  long  enlisted,  consequently 
unwived.  After  various  skirmishes  between 
Ketchwago  and  Umbulazi,  the  sons,  there  was 
a  regular  pitched  battle,  when  the  elder  brother 
was  successful,  and  thenceforth  assumed  the 
management  of  affairs.  It  was  decided  that 
Panda  was  too  old  and  too  fat  to  move,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  only  think  ;  that  he 
was  the  head,  while  Ketchwago  would  be  the 
feet,  of  the  empire ;  and  the  government  has 
gone  on  ever  since  in  this  Japanese,  duplex 
manner.  These  arrangements  were  made  ta- 
citly, and  more  by  dumb-show  and  unspoken 
acts  than  by  words,  as  it  is  "  high  trea- 
son in  Zululand  to  recognise  in  words  even 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  the 
deatn  of  the  king."  Once  a  missionary,  going 
up  to  the  court,  electrified  both  it  and  the  king 
with  horror,  by  complimenting  him  on  his  good 
looks,  as  he  had  heard  a  report  "  that  he  was 
dead."  Panda  was  for  an  instant  struck  dumb 
with  alarm  and  terror,  but,  recovering  himself, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  hastily,  "  We  never  speak  of 
such  things  here,"  and  changed  the  conversation. 

The  Kafirs  about  Natal  seem  to  be  of  two 
races — a  mixture,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Arab 
and  the  negro  ;  some  having  the  thick  lips,  pro- 
truding jaw,  and  broad  flat  nose  of  the  negro, 
while  others  show  the  aquiline  nose,  straight 
lip,  and  prominent  square  forehead  of  the  Cau- 
casian ;  both  have  woolly  hair,  soft  dark  eyes, 
and  delicately  moulded  limbs,  small-boned,  slim, 
and  taper.  They  seem  to  have  come  originally, 
along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  north-  and  they 
yet  retain  certain  words  and  ceremonies  essen- 
tially Arab ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term 
"  Kafir"  among  the  Arabs  means  literally  an  un- 
believer in  Mahomet.  Half  naked  in  dress,  the 
Kafir  is  rich  in  arms.  He  wears  simply  a  bunch 
of  skin  strips  fore  and  aft,  brass  bracelets,  neck- 
laces of  roots,  or  of  wild  beasts'  teeth  and  claws ; 
and  makes  pockets  or  shelves  of  the  holes  in  his 
ears,  where  he  sticks  his  snuff-box  of  reeds  and 
other  little  personals.  With  these  adjuncts  he 
is  in  court  costume,  dressed  to  the  utmost  of  his 
wardrobe.  But  to  make  up  for  his  paucity  of 
clothing  he  has  his  buckler  of  ox-skin,  his 
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quiver  of  assegais,  aud  his  huge  knobbed  club, 
if  he  stirs  so  much  as  a  yard  or  two  from  his 
hut  ;  "  for  war,  he  has  plumed  and  furred  robes 
of  considerable  complexity."  His  wealth  con- 
sists in  his  cows  and  his  wives ;  and  his  ripe 
manhood,  or  rather  his  ownership  of  huts  and 

,,  is  indicated  by  shaving  all  his  head  except 

n  narrow  truck  round  the  crown,  which  he  works 

iiji  with  gum  into  a  black  polished  coronet  or 

ring,  and  in  which  he  places  his  feathers  and 

ornaments.    Until  he  is  married  and  iu- 

udeiit,  he  wears  his  hair  long  and  fuzzy, 

cd  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  the  chiefs 
jHTmission  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  shaved 
ami  wrought  into  that  ebon  coronal.  The  mar- 
ried women  wrap  a  small  bit  of  skin  about  their 
waists,  and  indicate  their  rank  by  its  greater  or 
less  length  towards  the  feet.  They  wear  bead 
necklaces  and  brass  bracelets,  and,  like  the  men, 
shave  their  heads  bare,  but  instead  of  a  coronal 
keep  a  tuft  on  the  crown,  which  they  make  fiery 
red  with  scarlet  dust.  The  young  girls  wear 
only  a  narrow  waist  fringe  and  a  necklace  of 
gay  beads,  and  the  young  children  are  des- 
titute of  everything  but  what  Nature  gave 
them  until  they  are  seven  years  old.  The  Kafirs 
are  something  like  the  North  American  Indians 
in  their  division  of  labour,  but  not  quite  so 
"  brave."  The  men  hunt,  make  war,  build  the 
huts,  hew  the  timber,  and  milk  the  cows ;  the 
women  dig  and  hoe,  sow  and  reap,  prepare  the 
food,  and  repair  the  dwellings,  which,  however, 
are  only  huge  beehives  with  a  fire  in  the  centre, 
and  a  continuous  hedge  all  round.  The  Kafir 
has  no  family  name,  but  is  provided  with  one, 
according  to  some  accidental  circumstance,  at 
his  birth  ;  this  name  he  afterwards  changes  for 
one  recording  a  deed  of  bravery  or  a  per- 
sonal characteristic.  Thus  "  The  boy  who  was 
born  in  a  hole"  may  become  "  The  hunter  who 
caused  the  game  to  roll  over ;"  and  "  The  child 
born  when  the  sun  shone"  may  be  "  The  man 
with  the  big  beard,"  or  "  The  man  with  the 
broad  face."  Europeans  are  also  rechristened  in 
the  Kafir  manner.  A  lady,  who  walked  with  a 
brisk  and  staccato  step,  was  "  One  who  moves  in 
little  cracks,"  or,  literally,  "  Cracklegait ;"  and 
a  clergyman's  daughter,  who  had  the  habit  of 
looking  quickly  from  side  to  side,  was  "One 
who  looks  out  in  all  directions  in  order  to  see." 
Of  course  the  Kafir  is  superstitious.  Is  not  the 
essence  of  savage  life  its  fear  ?  And,  being 
superstitious,  every  passing  event  is  matter  of 
good  or  evil  omen.  It  is  a  bad  omen  when  a 
rock-rabbit  runs  into  a  kraal,  or  a  dog  gets  on 
the  top  of  a  hut,  or  when  a  turkey-buzzard  is 
(Mii^lit  in  a  snare ;  but  worse  than  all  their 
omens  is  the  dreadful  power  of  the  Abatakati, 
or  evil-doers ;  or,  as  some  translate  the  word, 
witches  and  wizards.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  resuscitating  evil-doer,  the  Umkovu  (Dead 
Spirit)  is  sent  at  night  into  some  kraal,  where 
it  shouts,  "Maya!" — "Woe!  woe!  to  the  house 
of  my  father."  That  maya  is  the  death-omen  of 
some  one ;  and  when  the  natives  hear  it  peal- 

at  midnight  through  their  kraal,  they  re- 
main silent  and  motionless;  believing  that  they 


would  be  struck  dead  if  they  were  to  speak 
or  stir  from  their  beds.  So  the  evil-doer  and 
his  goblin  messenger  work  their  wicked  will 
without  fear  of  interruption,  and  make  too 
surely  that  spectre  cry  the  doom  of  whomsoever 
may  have  offended.  The  whole  transaction  is  a 
savage  parody  on  the  Vehmgericht  and  Santa 
llermandad  of  the  middle  ages. 

When  a  Kafir  approaches  the  king's  palace, 
he  begins,  at  the  distance  of  hah'  a  mile,  to  shout 
aloud  in  honour  of  the  royal  name,  assuring  the 
sovereign  that  he  is  the  great  king,  a  black  man, 
a  leopard,  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  and  a  calf  of  that 
cow  which  gores  all  other  beasts  with  its  sharp 
horns  ;  when  within  the  royal  precincts,  he  ad- 
vances with  a  bent  body,  repeating  the  royal 
salute  "  Bayeti !"  though  what  baycti  means, 
DK.  MANN,  whose  charming  book  on  Natal  we 
are  quoting,  does  not  tell  us.  But  it  must  mean 
something  very  humble,  used,  as  it  is,  by  one  being 
to  another  who  has  absolute  power  of  life  ana 
death  over  him.  Gay,  light-hearted,  affectionate, 
easily  content,  social,  and  hospitable,  the  Kafir, 
in  his  natural  condition,  has  no  cares,  and  few 
wants ;  but  when  long  under  the  influence  of 
white  men,  he  becomes  morose  and  sulky,  and 
makes  rapid  strides  in  the  vices  of  greed  aud 
covetousness.  As  yet,  though,  he  is  honest,  and 
articles  of  the  most  tempting  value  may  be 
freely  left  about  the  tent  or  hut ;  however  nume- 
rous the  visitors,  there  will  be  no  unlawful 
"lifting."  Their  hospitality,  though  still  un- 
bounded among  each  other,  is  changing  towards 
the  white  men.  The  traders  are  accustoming 
them  to  take  payment ;  and  now  a  Kafir  will 
come  after  a  few  days  to  a  visitor  whom  he  has 
lodged,  and  say,  "  I  gave  to  you  when  you  came 
to  my  hut,  because  you  are  a  great  chief,  and 
now  I  am  come  to  you,  and  what  will  you  give 
me  ?"  Not  long  ago,  eight  strong  young  men 
out  on  a  journey  went  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  missionaries  near  D'Urban,  saying  they  were 
hungry  aud  wanted  food,  but  as  they  had  no 
money  they  would  work  for  two  hours  for  the 
chief  "  to  earn  their  entertainment ;"  which  was 
utterly  unlike  the  primitive  Kafir.  They  are 
very  kind-hearted  and  sympathetic,  exceedingly 
polite,  grateful  also,  and  never  backward  in  re- 
turning kindnesses.  An  old  German  at  New 
Germany,  poor  and  without  influence,  but  full 
of  gentleness  and  kindness  towards  the  natives, 
has  been  dubbed  "  a  chief"  by  them,  simply  on 
these  moral  grounds ;  and  one  day  a  Kafir,  who 
had  long  left  his  service,  went  to  his  house,  and 
laid  two  small  packets  on  the  table  before  him. 
"  There,  old  Baas"  (master),  he  said,  "  are  some 
tea  and  coffee  which  I  bought  for  you  at  Pine 
Town,  because  I  know  you  like  them."  Again, 
an  English  hunter,  laid  up  by  fever  in  a  solitary 
hut  in  Zululand,  had  his  life  saved  by  his  Kafir 
servant,  who  stole  out  at  night  for  him,  and 
milked  the  cows  in  a  neighbouring  kraal,  though 
he  knew  that  if  he  had  been  caught  he  would 
have  been  killed  without  mercy.  Mr.  Posselt 
was  once  riding  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
when  a  woman  rushed  out  of  her  hut,  and 
called  to  him  to  stop ;  she  ran  up  to  him  with 
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her  hands  full  of  sugar-cane  and  mealies,  saying, 
"  Take  these,  for  you  are  the  man  who  gave  me 
bread  in  your  palace  three  years  ago."  Another 
strange  woman  went  to  the  bishop's  station  in 
great  distress.  She  had  borrowed  a  pick  of  her 
neighbour  and  broken  it,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  replace  it.  The  bishop's  manager  gave  her  a 
new  pick,  and  four  months  after  she  appeared 
again,  with  a  bundle  of  green  mealies,  and  laid 
t  hem  at  his  feet :  "  You  are  my  inkosi-chief — 
you  gave  me  a  pick ;"  for  which  the  mealies  were 
her  thanks  put  into  deeds. 

But  the  Kafirs  are  not  all  shining  bright  with 
good  and  gold ;  they  have  some  dark  spots,  full 
of  rust   and  rottenness,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
They  own  of  themselves  (so  far  understanding 
the   endless   antagonism  that   goes   on   in  the 
human  mind)  that  they  have  "  an  angry  heart," 
and  "  a  peaceful  heart,"  and  that  the  ugovane, 
the  angry  or  bad  heart,  said  so  and  so,  but  the 
uncmbeza,  the  peaceful  heart,  said  so  and  so. 
Against  all  the  good  which  has  been  told  of 
them,  must  now  be  balanced  the  evil :  the  lazi- 
ness,  lying,   greediness,    stinginess,  pride,  and 
cruelty  to  animals,  which  are  their  worst  faults. 
When  a  Kafir  goes  out  as  a  domestic   ser- 
vant, he  has  much  to  learn  and  much  to  forego  ; 
and  on  their  sides  the  master  and  mistress  have 
much  to  forbear  and  excuse.     Indeed,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, fresh  from  the  smart  footmen  and 
tidy  housemaids  of  the  old  country,  must  be 
almost    scared    at   the    sight   of  a   half-naked 
black  man  (with  only  a  loose  shirt  that  does 
not  cover  half  his    legs)  wandering  familiarly 
about  the  house,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  domestic 
jobs  not  usually  given  to  men  to  do,  yet  often 
hopelessly  ignorant  and  not  knowing  his  right 
hand  from  his  left.    But  with  kindness,  firmness, 
and  consideration,  the  poor  fellow  makes  a  tole- 
rable help  in  time,  and  may  be  depended  on  for 
all  that  he  has  really  learnt.  He  has  to  be  looked 
after,  though,  in  matters  of  cleanliness  and  per- 
sonal habits.     "  In  his  native  state  of  dignified 
leisure"  he  bathes  every  morning,  and  indulges 
plentifully  in  rude  cosmetics,  both  for  his  body 
and  his  ebon  head-ring,  but  in  service  he  has  to  be 
watched  and  admonished.     Only  the  men  hire 
themselves  out :  the  women  are  too  valuable  in 
their  own  kraals  to  be  spared  for  stranger  uses 
but  the  men  do  all  kinds  of  household  work 
with  willingness,  if  not  with  zeal  or  industry 
They  carry  heavy  burdens — as  post-bags  anc 
good-sized  bales — convey  money  through  lonely 
parts  and  never  lose  or  misplace  a  halfpenny 
and  the  youths  and  boys  make  the  most  carei'u 
and  tender  nurses  imaginable.     They  may  ofter 
be  seen  sitting  in  the  verandah,  feeding  a  litth 
fair  Anglo-Saxon  baby  with  pap,  as  cleverly  ar 
any  old  nurse  in  England  would  have  done.  Thej 
can  be  taught  to  iron,  after  some  trouble,  anc 
one  Kafir  was  caught  ironing  the  flounces  o 
his   mistress's  dress,   when  at  every  shake  hi 
gave  the  voluminous  folds  he  looked  curiously  a 
them  and  uttered  the  national  "  Wow  !"  whicl 
means  everything  possible  to  human  speech. 

But  this  half-tamed,  half-taught  servant  soon 
gets  restless,  and  rushes  off  to  his  kraal  for  a 


pell  of  native  enjoyment.  One  night  he  may 
;ave  gone  to  bed  as  usual,  coiled  up  anywhere 
n  his  skin,  with  his  head  on  a  log  for  a  pillow; 
he  next  morning  he  is  off  to  his  cows  and  his 
wives,  rich  in  the  white  man's  silver  pennies, 
o  earn  which  he  has  given  up  part  of  his  very 
ife.  Generally  he  will  return  after  a  time — 
almost  always  if  he  has  been  treated  kindly, 
and  if  his  master  is  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
vho  does  nothing  menial,  is  gentle  in  manner, 
ind  liberal  in  dealing,  who  "neither  oppresses 
urn  nor  is  familiar,  but  is  every  inch  the  inkosi, 
or  lord  ;  he  will  seldom  return  if  he  has  had  a 
)  ratal  or  a  familiar  master,  who  has  not  respected 
limself,  and  therefore  has  not  earned  his  ser- 
ant's  respect.  Such  a  master  is  only  an  inja,  or 
dog.  For,  every  one  is  either  lord  or  dog  with 
he  Kafir ;  and,  while  he  honours  the  one  as  his 
:hief,  he  ridicules  the  other  unmercifully',  and 
manages  to  hit  on  a  contemptuous  yet  descriptive 
ipithet  for  him. 

Natal  lies  just  outside  the  tropical  zone, 
where  the  palms  disappear  and  evergreens  are 
plentiful,  where  the  days  are  nearly  equal  in 
ength  and  the  seasons  in  intensity,  where,  in 
;he  midst  of  winter,  come  backward  gleams  of 
summer  with  green  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers ; 
and  where,  often  in  the  summer-time,  fall  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  severest  winter  weather. 
In  fact,  the  seasons,  like  the  ground,  are 
broken  up  and  jumbled  together,  and  differ- 
ent growths  crop  out  in  all  unexpected  ways, 
and  puzzle  every  one  to  know  how  to  class 
them.  The  longest  day  is  only  fourteen  hours, 
the  shortest  ten;  while  ours  is  sixteen  and 
a  half  for  the  longest,  and  seven  and  a  half  for 
the  other.  The  winter  in  Natal  begins  in  April 
and  ends  in  September,  with  an  average  tempe- 
rature of  sixty-nine  degrees ;  but  sometimes  the 
thermometer  ranges  as  high  as  ninety  degrees. 
The  average  highest  temperature  for  the  three 
coldest  months  is  69.3  degrees;  the  average 
lowest,  at  night,  47.7  degrees.  In  summer 
there  are  tremendous  storms,  with  the  most 
brilliant  lightning,  strangely  varied  both  in 
shape  and  in  colour.  Sometimes,  like  ribands 
of  light,  quivering  against  the  dark  grey  sky ; 
sometimes,  broad  flashes  of  flame,  they  blaze 
upward,  spreading  wider  and  fiercer  as  they 
go;  sometimes,  there  is  a  radiating  star  of 
flame ;  sometimes,  a  garland  or  wreath  circling 
the  heavens;  and  all  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  gorgeous  colours — amethyst,  ruby,  tur- 
quoise, and  sapphire,  burning  fiery  red  and 
palest  rose,  pearly  white,  and  dead  dull  leaden 
grey.  Lightning  in  Natal  is  in  itself  worth  a 
journey  to  the  colony,  for  nothing  more  beautiful 
of  that  kind  is  to  be  found  under  heaven. 

Natal  has  a  sirocco.  For  eight  or  ten  hours 
at  a  time,  and  sometimes  for  eighteen,  comes  a 
hot  wind  from  the  north-west,  which  dries  up 
the  skin,  cracks  the  ground  into  deep  fissures, 
warps  and  splits  wood,  and  does  every  kind  of 
damage  incidental  to  siroccos  in  their  worst 
moods.  And  hailstorms  rage  in^the  summer 
mouths,  with  stones  as  big  as  pigeon's  eggs, 
occasionally  diversified  by  angular  lumps  too 
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large  to  be  put  into  an  ordinary  drinking  glass. 
Those  hailstorms  do  a  world  of  damage,  and 
mow  down  crops  and  fruit,  like  a  scythe,  floods 
create  devastations  to  a  large  amount.  During  one 
storm,  the  Umgoui—  I  he  1  liver  of  the  Entrance — 
rose  twenty-eight  feet  above  its  level,  swept 
over  a  large  sugar  plantation,  burst  across  the 
sand  ilat  on  which  D'Urban  is  built,  and  forced 
a  passage  to  the  inner  bay.  Another  river  rose 
thirty  feet,  and  two  hundred  oxen  were  found 
drowncil  along  the  sea-coast  within  the  space  of 
ten  miles.  But,  these  are  only  occasional  out- 
bursts. As  a  rule,  the  climate  is  satisfactory. 
Mild,  dry,  genial,  it  is  of  essential  service  in  all 
scrofulous  and  consumptive  complaints ;  and 
many  a  man  seemingly  doomed  in  England,  has 
become  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  m  Natal. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  people  often  destroy  themselves  by 
too  much  exercise  in  mid-day. 

There  are  various  climates  in  the  colony,  and 
the  coast  line  and  uplands  differ  from  each  other 
as  much  as  England  and  Madeira  differ,  or  per- 
haps more.  Along  the  seaboard  there  is  a  strip 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  where  the 
climate  and  the  products  are  almost  tropical. 
Stiff  spiny  euphorbias  and  club-like  cac- 
tuses stand  among  native  palms,  and  bananas 
with  mammoth  leaves  and  golden  fruit ;  while 
purple  and  pink  convolvuluses  clothe  them  in 
strange  fantastic  garments,  and  monkey  ropes — 
the  slim  stems  of  climbing  mimosas — wave  idly  in 
the  air  from  branch  to  branch.  The  ground  is  car- 
peted with  some  of  our  richest  hothouse  plants ; 
and  in  farms  and  gardens  may  be  seen  large 
tracts  of  sugar-canes,  fields  of  the  white-flowered 
cotton-plant  with  its  purple  eye,  patches  of 
arrowroot,  sweet  potatoes,  ground  nuts  (for  oil), 
coffee-trees,  papaw-trees,  mangoes,  lemon- trees, 
ginger,  and  cinnamon  laurels,  with  beds  of  tufted 
pine-apples — that  crowned  king  of  fruits.  For 
industrial  purposes  this  tropical  belt  is  in- 
valuable. The  emigrant  who  has  a  love  for  the 
kind  of  climate  and  production  may  make  his 
fortune  there,  either  as  a  cotton,  a  sugar,  or  a 
coffee  planter;  and  that,  it  is  said,  without 
much  outlay.  On  the  uplands  are  the  Eng- 
lish farm-lands,  where  cows,  sheep,  and  horses, 
are  bred  to  perfection;  where  grain  ripens  well; 
and  where  the  better  kinds  of  European  fruit 
nourish  admirably  —  at  least  if  peaches,  figs, 
granadillas,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  almonds,  and 
grapes,  be  the  better  kinds,  and  to  be  cherished 
with  care.  In  the  midlands,  come  the  dairy  farms, 
very  productive,  but  not  yet  thoroughly  well 
worked ;  fields  of  mealies,  or  Indian  corn ;  patches 
of  buck-wheat,  bearded-wheat,  and  rye ;  plenty  of 
good  timber ;  with  lemons  and  guavas,  pomegra- 
nates, peaches,  oranges,  bananas,  figs,  quinces, 
bamboos,  and  loquats,  in  all  the  gardens;  and  the 
rose,  as  a  hedge,  blossoming  all  the  year  round. 

Natal  is  agood'place  for  the  emigrant  who 
is  not  afraid  of  work,  and  for  the  emigrant's  wife 
who  is  clever  and  capable — not  a  fine  lady.  Many 
a  man  who  lauded  penniless,  is  now  the  owner  of 
farms  and  trek  (draught)  oxen;  and  others,  who 
went  out  as  servants,  are  now  masters  in  their 


turn,  with  servants  nnder  them.  One  day- 
labourer,  from  the  Eastern  Counties,  went  out 
with  a  gentleman,  whom  he  left  after  two  years' 
service  in  Natal.  His  former  employer  in  Eng- 
land, hearing  of  this,  sent  him  a  message,  saying  . 
that  he  would  he  glad  to  have  him  back,  and 
would  give  him  constant  employment  if  he  would 
return.  The  man's  answer  was,  "  Tell  my  master 
if  he  will  come  out  here  to  me,  I  will  make  him 
a  free  gift  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  all  for 
himself." 

Dr.  Mann  closes  his  valuable  and  delightful 
work  with  a  few  hints  to  emigrants  and  their 
wives.  He  advises  them  to  take  out  only  money, 
and  nothing  to  sell,  as  they  would  probably 
either  overstock,  or  mistake  the  taste  of,  the 
market ;  he  advises  them  to  take  no  furniture, 
save,  perhaps,  an  iron  bedstead  or  so ;  not  too 
many  clothes,  but  pieces  of  calico,  chintz, 
holland,  &c. ;  plenty  of  strong,  stout,  serviceable 
boots  and  shoes.  Also,  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  good  stock  of  simple  domestic  medicines ;  and, 
above  all,  to  carry  with  them  stout  arms  and 
a  brave  heart,  ready  hands,  good  temper, 
courage,  industry,  and  perseverance.  With 
these,  according  to  Dr.  Mann,  any  one  may 
make  his  fortune  in  Natal,  live  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  leave  a  fine  property  to  his  children. 


LAKE  AND  WATERFALL. 

THE  steep  and  ragged  cliffs, 
The  lake,  the  dark  wood  sighing, 
Like  deep  reflection  seem, 
Profound  and  calmly  lying. 
And  there,  with  thundering  roar, 
Between  the  rocks  wild  gashing 
Like  to  the  hardy  act, 
The  waterfall  is  rushing, 
Thou  shouldst,  like  yonder  lake, 
Reflecting,  stay — deep  thinking, 
Then  boldly,  like  the  stream, 
Rush  on  to  act — unshrinking. 

OUR  SQUARE. 

THIS  is  a  pretty  square  of  ours,  bright,  white, 
and  new,  full  of  porticos  and  columns;  quite 
aristocratic  in  appearance ;  I  may  say  imposing. 
It  is  one  of  those  squares  which  impress  you 
with  a  sense  of  respectability  at  the  first  glance, 
and  I  am  too  old  a  woman  of  the  wond,  my 
dears,  not  to  know  the  value  of  first  impressions. 
We,  t"he  inhabitants,  are  charmed  with  owe  lot ; 
aud  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  not  many  of  us 
have  ever  livea  in  so  much  grandeur  before. 
My  dears,  if  you  wish  people  to  think  well 
of  your  social  condition,  genthr  pooh-pooh 
your  present  state  in  favour  of  your  past.  It 
has  a  grand  appearance,  as  of  fallen  great- 
ness or  concealed  strength ;  and  people  sym- 
pathise and  are  awed  by  it.  Yet,  we  are  cer- 
tainly very  well  off  here,  and  I  for  one  own, 
that  I  like  the  porticos  and  the  columns,  the 
twisted  iron  railings,  ornamented  architraves, 
plaster  baskets,  and  ail  the  outward  signs  and 
symbols  of  splendour,  which  it  has  pleased  the 
architect  and  our  landlord  to  give  us.  They 
look  so  well ! 
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We  have  a  few  drawbacks;  yes,  that  cannot 
be  denied.  We  are  damp  and  draughty,  and 
I  doubt  the  drains,  and  question  the  healthiness 
of  the  soil ;  but  one  must  have  something,  you 
.know;  and  a  grand  outside  does  compensate 
'one  for  many  out-of-sight  annoyances.  The 
greatest  annoyance  to  me,  however,  is  the  chil- 
dren. We  are  overrun  with  children.  Surely 
we  are  a  rabbit  warren  in  process  of  transforma- 
tion ;  for  every  house,  excepting  my  own  and 
one  or  two  others,  teems  with  little  folks,  from 
the  apoplectic  baby  in  fluffy  white  legs  to  ihe 
ungainly  schoolboy  with  arms  too  long  for  his 
sleeves,  and  ankles  far  below  his  trousers. 

In  spite  of  our  grandeur  of  appearance,  we 
have  strange  people  among  us  in  our  square ; 
and  I,  an  unmarried  lady  of  a  certain  age — 
the  granddaughter  of  a  dean,  and  with  an  an- 
cestral bishop  hanging  up  in  the  dining-room,  I, 
with  aristocratic  traditions  floating  through  my 
family,  and  claiming  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  best  of  breeding,  I  ought  to  be  held  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  the  quality  of  my  asso- 
ciates ;  and  I  say  that  some  of  us  are  equivocal 
enough.  I  will  tell  you,  my  dears,  what  we  are 
all  like,  and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourselves. 
Here,  draw  your  chairs  a  little  nearer ;  it  is  so 
vulgar  to  have  to  speak  loud. 

I  will  begin  with  myself,  as  I  am  entitled  to 
do.  I  am  a  single  lady  of  a  certain  age,  as  I 
said ;  of  good  family,  and  of  sufficient,  but  by 
no  means  extravagant  income.  I  was  called 
handsome  in  my  time ;  but  that  was  long  ago, 
for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my  age.  Why 
should  I  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  fifty-five  ? 
I  am  strong  and  active,  and  have  excellent 
health ;  and  why  should  I  desire  the  reputation 
of  greater  youth  ?  Do  you  think  I  covet  the 
admiration  of  men  ?  I  had  enough  of  it  in 
my  time,  perhaps ;  but  that  is  no  matter.  I 
trust  I  am  too  wise  now  for  follies  of  this 
sort,  my  dears.  I  leave  them  to  young  simple- 
tons like  yourselves,  who  believe  that  candles 
are  stars,  and  go  on  fluttering  and  fluttering 
till  you  singe  yourselves  to  rags,  and  die,  suffo- 
cated in  a  dirty  bath  of  boiling  tallow.  And 
that  you  call  falling  in  love. 

I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  my  life ;  the 
servants,  and  the  tradespeople,  and  those  dread- 
ful children  in  the  square,  and  the  undesirable 
people  one  meets  with  there  on  a  summer's 
evening,  are  about  the  whole  of  my  miseries. 
But  I  am  a  pretty  fair  match  for  my  servants, 
and  do  not  let  them  cheat  me  very  much;  and 
as  for  the  tradespeople,  I  generally  go  to  market 
myself,  every  day,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  in 
the  place  of  the  man  who  attempted  to  deal  me 
out  light  weights.  I  know  they  call  me  mean, 
but  I  say  that  right  is  right,  and  being  robbed 
forms  no  part  of  right.  At  all  events,  I  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  my  dears,  for  I  keep  my 
money,  and  remember  the  proverb  about  laughing 
and  winning.  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  now 
for  you  to  understand  what  I  am  like — an  un- 
married lady  with  two  maids,  three  dogs,  a 
parrot,  a  pair  of  Java  sparrows,  two  amadavats, 
and  an  Angora  cat ;  a  little  sharp  in  temper  at 


times,  and  not  easily  taken  in ;  very  strict  in 
morals,  and  with  an  unspeakable  loathing  for 
all  your  flirting,  dressy  misses  in  their  balloons 
and  impudent  little  hats,  who  strut  up  and  down 
the  square  with  their  short  red  petticoats  stuck 
out  like  opera  dancers'  skirts,  and  their  flaunty 
gowns  looped  up  in  D'Aulnoy  festoons  over  them. 
But  I  am  a  lady ;  and  that  is  not  what  every 
one  can  say  of  herself. 

I  am  not  fortunate  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
bours. Opposite  I  have  a  family  who  worry 
my  life  out  by  their  finery  and  vulgarity.  The 
mother  and  her  three  daughters — ranging  from 
the  ages  of  twelve  to  eighteen — ^are  for  ever 
parading  the  square  with  their  hideous  crinolines 
and  little  pert  hats  with  streaming  feathers,  look- 
ing singularly  unlike  rational  women  of  whole- 
some domestic  life.  The  mother  decks  herself 
like  a  parrot  in  all  colours,  and  sticks  a  plume 
on  the  top  of  her  bonnet,  like  a  cockatoo's  crest. 
I  have  seen  the  milkman's  dirty  little  cli  ildren 
gaping  after  them  as  after  so  many  May-day 
queens.  The  man — I  will  not  call  him  gen- 
tleman— is  a  soap-boiler,  and  overflowing  with 
fat  and  money.  They  are  odious  people  alto- 
gether, vulgarly  fashionable — don't  you  know  ? 
— insolently  wealthy.  They  are  always  visit- 
ing, or  with  company  at  home ;  and,  in  the 
summer  evenings,  they  come  and  sit  out  on  the 
balcony  like  a  crowd  of  butterflies,  in  all  sorts 
of  incongruous  colours,  laughing  so  that  the 
whole  square  can  hear  them.  Now,  is  not  this 
distracting,  my  dears,  and  have  I  not  the  right 
to  complain  ?  To  be  sure,  people  do  say  that 
they  are  good-natured ;  but  vulgar  people  always 
are  good-natured.  It  is  only  your  high  blood 
that  has  nerves  and  sensibilities ;  and,  indeed, 
whenever  I  hear  of  any  one  being  remarkably 
amiable,  I  set  him  down  as  of  necessity  a  vul- 
garian without  redemption.  My  soap-boilers 
bear  out  my  theory.  They  are  notoriously  frank 
and  hospitable,  give  largely  to  charities,  and 
spoil  their  servants  in  the  most  disgusting  man- 
ner ;  besides,  harbouring  quite  a  nest  of  beggars 
at  all  times  round  their  door.  But  would  they 
dress  as  they  do,  would  they  laugh  as  they  do, 
and  troop  about  in  such  ostentatious  jollity,  if 
they  were  not  the  vulgarest  of  the  vulgar  ?  And 
do  you  think  that  a  few  pence  given  here  and 
there,  or  a  little  stupid  good  nature  can  atone 
for  such  a  fault  as  this  ?  No,  my  dears,  and  no 
lady  could  think  otherwise.  We  must  stand  by 
our  order,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  be- 
trayed into  accepting  anything  lower,  because  it 
is  good-natured.  Remember  that ! 

Next  door  to  these  dreadful  people  live  others 
just  as  dreadful ;  indeed  more  so,  if  that  were 
possible :  my  only  consolation  in  the  whole 
affair  being  that  none  of  these  horrors  live  on 
my  side  of  the  way.  My  own  immediate  neigh- 
bours, thank  goodness,  are  respectable  enough, 
if  disagreeable,  and  would  scorn  any  likeness  to 
the  creatures  I  have  mentioned.  And  when  you 
have  taken  a  house,  young  ladies,  you,  too,  will 
find  that  there  is  something  in  having  decent  and 
proper  people  for  your  side  neighbours.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  contamination  from  the  misdeeds 
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of  "next-door,"  which  no  opposite  degrada- 
tion can  give.  Well,  as  I  said,  side  by  side 
with  the  prosperous  red-faced  soap-boiler,  lives 
another  tradesman,  retired,  and  in  evil  circum- 
stances.  The  man,  they  say  —  you  know  one 
hear*  c\  cry  tiling  in  u  small  plaee  like  this—  is 
over  hrad  and  cars  in  debt,  vet  lives  well,  spares 
',  and  flourishes  aoout  on  Sundays  as 


line  as  chains,  and  broadcloth,  and  two-horsed 
broughams  can  make  him.  In  short,  he  is  the 
:,ti  and  the  spectacle  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. As  I  sit  a  good  deal  at  the  window, 
and  they  immediately  face  me,  I  see  the  whole 
drama  pass,  in  uninterrupted  scenes  and  acts, 
before  me  ;  and  a  very  saa  and  disgraceful  drama 
it  is,  <  :u'  which  I  think  could  be  prevented  by 
law.  \Vhat  business  have  such  people  in  such 
a  square  as  ours  ?  The  impudence  and  presump- 
lion  of  the  man!  Sometimes  things  go  hard 
with  oar  debtor,  and  then  as  many  precautions 
are  taken  as  if  the  house  was  besieged  by  an 
enemy.  The  dustman  climbs  over  the  area 
railings  for  his  dust-heap,  for  not  a  cranny 
is  left  open  that  a  mouse  might  creep  through 
with  a,  writ  in  its  paws;  the  butcher-boy  de- 
livers his  legs  and  his  loins,  and  the  laundress 
hoists  up  her  bundles  by  the  same  way  ;  and  the 
dirly  servant-girl  is  kept  perpetually  running  up 
and  down  those  dirty  stone  steps,  carrying  mes- 
sages from  the  duns  to  the  master,  and  from  the 
master  back  again  to  the  duns.  When  people 

i  very  importunate,  and  stamp  and  rave, 
as  they  do  sometimes,  and  will  not  be  put  off 
with  the  servant,  the  wife,  who  seems  to  have 

:1  ic  disagreeable  work  to  do,  flings  up  the 
dining-room  window,  and  holds  a  parley  ;  but  uo 
one  ever  gets  any  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  though  somehow  they  all  disperse  at  last. 
Very  often,  quite  a  crowd  of  duns  arc  hanging 
about  the  house  at  once  ;  and  it  is  curious, 
though  very  shocking,  to  watch  their  different 
\\ays  and  manners.  Some  are  humble  and  be- 
seeching— and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  care- 
worn women  in  limp  gowns  and  laded  shawls, 
or  men  with  the  seams  of  their  coats  worn 
threadbare,  and  their  hats  battered  and  for- 
lorn ;  others,  generally  well-dressed,  substantial- 
looking  people,  get  violent,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  gesticulation—  these  are  the  people  to 
whom  the  wife  is  scut,  as  evidently  needing 
management  and  propitiation.  Others,  again, 
look  downcast  and  sullen,  and  will  not  take  an 
answer,  but  linger  about  the  steps  in  a  kind  of 
brutish  desperation,  as  if  they  expected  the  very 
stones  to  relent,  and  turn  themselves  up  in  golden 
sovereigns  to  pay  their  bills.  Yet  even  these 
men  I  have  seen  mollified  and  got  rid  of  by  a 
timely  glass  of  something,  handed  over  the  area 
railings.  Then  strange-looking  men  come  loung- 
ing ut  the  corners  of  the  square  ;  men  with  blue 
or  red  neckerchiefs  tied  in  an  odd  way,  and  who 
look  anything  but  respectable  in  such  a  place 
as  ours.  These,  they  tell  me,  are  sheriff's  of- 
ficers, waiting  for  our  retired  tradesman  in  dif- 
ficulties, and  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  if  he  so 
much  as  shows  the  crown  of  his  sleek  bald  head 
outside  the  door.  But  he  gives  them  no  chance. 


Whoever  is  admitted  into  the  house  is  admitted 
by  himself  alone.  He  carefully  reconnoitres  the 
enemy  through  the  stencilled  glass  panels  of  his 
hall  door,  and  if  unwelcome  or  unknown,  tumbles 
back  into  the  darkness,  like  a  pantomime  clown. 
If  safe,  he  opens  just  a  foot  wide  of  the  door, 
and  the  visitor  rushes  in,  as  into  a  trap,  and  then 
a  bang,  which  echoes  through  the  whole  square, 
announces  that  my  gentleman  has  outwitted  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  the  thousandth  time.  In  the 
summer,  on  Sunday  mornings,  before  the  car- 
riage and  its  two  white  horses  dash  up  to  the 
door,  and  while  the  luxurious  breakfast  is  pre- 
paring, he  rushes  out  into  the  street,  with  his 
crimson-lined  dressing-gown  streaming  behind 
him,  and  his  little  girls  running  about  without 
their  hats  or  cloaks.  I  have  spoken  seriously  to 
the  landlord  about  this  disgraceful  exhibition, 
but  he  only  laughs.  I  have  no  patience  with 
these  men  !  They  cling  together  like  barnacles, 
or  mussels,  or  anything  else  unpleasant,  and  up- 
hold each  other  in  everything. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  soap-boiler  lives  a 
person  of  whom  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
speak,  my  dears ;  and,  indeed,  perhaps  I  had 
better  pass  her  over  in  silence  altogether.  She 
is  the  ugliest  feature  of  our  whole  square,  yet 
she  is  a  very  fine-looking  woman,  very  gay,  and, 
some  say,  handsome.  1  confess  I  do  not  think 
so  myself.  She  wants  distinction  of  appearance, 
and  distinction  goes  further  with  me  than  mere 
vulgar  beauty.  She  is  an  odious  creature,  my 
dears,  and  a  key  of  the  gardens  should  not  have 
been  allowed  her.  I  always  make  a  point  of 
leaving  them  the  instant  she  enters,  and  so  do 
all  my  friends ;  but  she  never  takes  the  hint, 
though  I  scowl  at  her  dreadfully,  but  she 
sweeps  up  and  down  the  broad  walks,  with  her 
shawl  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  her  wide  skirts 
brushing  the  flower-beds,  and  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  gentlemen — the  crea- 
ture ! — though  I  believe  her  wicked  story  of  her 
husband  in  India,  and  the  rest  of  it,  is  all  false. 

Then  we  have  an  artist's  family:  upon  my 
word,  one  of  the  most  annoying  of  all.  Strange, 
outre,  eccentric  people  are  they— not  exactly 
vulgar,  but  so  extraordinary  !  The  man  wears 
a  black  velvet  coat,  broad  leafed  hat  with  peaked 
crown,  and  is  almost  smothered  in  a  huge  brown 
beard  and  moustache,  with  which  it  pleases  him 
to  conceal  his  native  ugliness.  For  I  contend 
that  he  must  be  ugly :  every  man  must  be  ugly 
who  disguises  himself  in  this  manner.  No  one 
who  was  even  tolerably  well-looking  would  con- 
sent to  wear  a  mask  which  put  him  on  a  level 
with  the  most  repulsive-looking  individual  in 
the  kingdom.  There,  my  dears,  I  never  knew  a 
man  able  to  answer  that  argument !  The  wife 
is  a  tall,  finely  proportioned  woman,  who  dresses 
like  an  old-fashioned  picture.  The  other  day 
she  came  out  iuto  the  square  in  a  Katherine 
and  Petruchio  gown,  with  slashed  sleeves  tight 
to  her  wrist,  small  hat  and  feather,  ruffled 
throat,  and  without  a  shred  of  crinoline.  Now 
I  do  not  like  the  soap-boilers'  crinoline,  but  the 
lanky  grace  of  Mistress  Gum  and  Gamboge  was 
too  much  !  Of  course  every  one  stared  at  her ; 
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but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  that.  I  suppose 
she  thought  herself  handsome,  and  marched 
about  the  gardens  looking  more  like  an  ac- 
tress than  a  West-end  lady.  She  dresses  her 
children,  too,  like  pictures,  without  reference 
to  chronology.  A  few  of  the  younger — they 
are  legion — wear  what  these  foolish  people 
call  the  Gaiusborough  hair,  cut  straight  over 
the  forehead,  and  hanging  down  in  stupid  curls 
upon  the  shoulders;  and  all  have  long,  wild 
elf-locks  that  I  long  to  clip  into  decency.  The 
other  day  the  youngest  child,  a  creature  just 
able  to  walk,  was  brought  out  dressed  like  a 
King  Charles  Cavalier.  Conceive  the  folly  !  It 
looked  like  a  dancing-dog  or  a  monkey  at  a  fair, 
in  its  little  blue  velvet  cape,  which  didn't  cover 
it — how  could  it  when  it  was  half  off  ? — trunk 
hose,  ruffled  white  boots,  and  feathered  hat 
looped  up  with  what  I  suppose  was  the  drop  of 
madame's  pearl  earring.  The  creature's  hair 
was  long  and  curled ;  and  in  this  guise  the  un- 
fortunate monkey  paraded  up  and  down  the 
square,  with  two  little  sisters  in  festooned  petti- 
coats and  smart  hats,  all  on  one  side,  like  the 
D'Aulnoy  shepherdesses  again.  Had  the  idiots 
been  giving  a  fancy  ball,  I  wonder  ?  But  if 
they  had,  what  a  shame  to  make  these  little 
helpless  creatures  so  ridiculous !  The  eldest 
girl  is  about  fifteen,  and  a  pretty,  well-mannered 
girl  enough.  She  had  been  something  of  a  fa- 
vourite with  me,  from  the  graceful  way  in 
which,  one  day,  she  ran  after  me  with  my  hand- 
kerchief, that  I  had  dropped  on  the  grass.  She 
seemed  to  me  as  if  she  might  have  been  made  a 
superior  kind  of  person ;  and  her  fresh  face, 
with  its  frank  smile,  quite  impressed  me.  Yes, 
I  had  liked  the  child,  and  would  have  been  kind 
to  her ;  I  intended  to  be  so,  but  yesterday,  as  I 
tell  you,  there  was  the  mother  as  Katherine  and 
Petruchio,  the  two  little  girls  all  in  flowers  and 
chintz,  like  China  shepherdesses,  the  baby  a 
King  Charles,  and  Miss  Rosa  was  Dolly  Vardon. 
Add  to  this  assemblage  of  vile  taste  the  man  in 
his  velvet  coat  and  Hungarian  hat,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  I  put  it  to  the  collective  sense  of  you 
all,  was  this  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  encouraged  ? 
Further  up  is  a  mysterious  house.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate  even  the  outside  crust  of 
the  story  or  tragedy  which  hangs  over  it.  All  I 
know  is,  that  something  dreadful  is  going  on 
there,  but  what,  I  cannot  make  out.  The  people 
keep  only  one  servant,  dress  shabbily,  never  open 
the  drawing-room  shutters,  and  seem  to  me  to 
live  in  the  kitchen.  They  have  one  child  who 
looks  seared  and  half  starved,  and  whom  I  see 
them  snatcli  away  with  quite  brutality  of  man- 
ner, if  she  is  looking  out  of  the  window,  or  run- 
ning up  the  street  too  far  in  front  of  them. 
The  woman  is  a  pale,  weary,  desolate-looking 
creature,  with  an  eternal  cold  in  her  head ;  the 
man,  a  surly,  shabby  wretch,  who  might  be  a 
forger,  or  a  coiner,  or  a  political  spy,  or  a  mur- 
derer, or  perhaps  all  of  them  together,  and  some- 
thing more.  He  is  out  a  good  deal,  leaving 
early  and  returning  late;  but  his  wife  sel- 
dom goes  from  home.  The  servant  is  a  young 
slipshod  girl,  and  has  the  same  seared  look  as 


the  child ;  and  she  is  never  suffered  to  go  out 
alone.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prisoner, 
and  not  over  well  treated  either.  What  can 
they  have  taken  the  house  for  ?  They  do  not 
occupy  one  half  of  it ;  they  do  not  look  as  if 
they  could  pay  the  rent ;  and  they  are  evidently 
of  quite  a  different  class  and  order  to  anything 
which  we  should  consider  fitting  to  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood. What  are  the  sobs  and  moans  we 
hear  at  night?  I  have  opened  my  window  in 
summer  on  purpose  to  listen,  and  have  heard 
the  weeping  quite  plainly  across  the  square. 
What  is  the  mystery  ?  for,  sure  as  I  am  here, 
there  is  a  terrible  mystery  somewhere — perhaps 
a  crime — and  one  never  knows,  in  London,  what 
may  be  going  on  among  one's  next  door  neigh- 
bours. At  all  events,  these  people  have,  evi- 
dently, no  business  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and 
I  wish  that  they  would  go;  for  I  expect  that 
some  day  we  shall  see  "  Our  Square"  figuring 
in  the  Police  Reports. 

These  are  the  only  out-of-the-way  people  that 
we  have :  and  I  think  they  are  enough.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  a  pert  lawyer  with  a  very  tall  hat, 
who  lives  two  doors  from  me,  and  always  makes 
a  point  of  asking  after  my  health ;  which  I  take 
to  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty.  His  house  is 
distressingly  neat  and  clean,  and  I  am  sure  that 
his  prim  little  wife  does  half  the  work.  As  for 
the  children,  they  look  as  if  just  stepped  out  of 
band-boxes.  If  they  would  but  laugh  and  run 
about  like  other  children— but  no,  they  always 
look  as  if  afraid  of  spoiling  their  new  frocks. 
People  never  can  be  moderate  in  anything — they 
either  let  their  children  run  wild,  like  colts  or 
leopard  cubs,  or  they  curb  them  into  tame  mice. 
The  lawyer  is  evidently  thriving.  He  goes  down 
to  business  in  a  hideous  gig,  and  his  wife  walks 
out  with  vulgar  scrupulousness  as  to  shoes  and 
boots.  Still  I  must  repeat,  I  believe  she  helps  to 
clean  the  house,  and,  indeed,  if  I  must  tell  the 
truth,  my  housemaid  told  me  so,  and  told  me,  too, 
that  she  was  only  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  and 
that  they  have  both  risen  from  nothing.  I  was 
sure  of  it  before  I  knew  it.  They  have  pleb 
stamped  on  every  feature. 

Next  door  to  me,  and  between  me  and  the 
lawyer,  lives  an  old  admiral,  blind  in  one 
eye,  lame,  and  deaf,  and  the  most  passionate, 
ill-tempered  person  that  ever  lived.  I  can  hear 
him  storming  and  swearing  (for  the  walls  are 
thin),  and  stamping  his  wooden  leg  heavily  on 
the  floor,  frightening  his  servants  and  chil- 
dren, like  a  tornado  broken  loose.  One  day 
I  sent  in  rny  compliments  on  a  card,  and 
begged  him  not  to  make  quite  so  much  noise 
the  next  time  lie  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke 
his  children.  I  was  not  very  well  that  day,  and 
perhaps  a  little  out  of  temper,  but  I  would  do 
the  same  thing  again.  I  was  standing  at  the 
door,  waiting  for  Jane  to  return,  and  I  heard 
him  say,  with  such  an  oath,  my  dears,  quite 
shocking !  that  I  was  a  cat ;  yes,  actually  an  old 
cat,  and  the  magpie  and  mischief-maker  of  the 
place.  As  I  could  not  be  a  cat  and  a  magpie  at 
once,  I  sent  back  Jane  with  a  recommendation 
to  the  admiral  "io  study  natural  history  before 
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be  again  presumed  to  send  ladies  ornithological 
remarks."  Since  then  the  old  gentleman  has 
been  somewhat  quieter,  but  he  frowns  or  makes 
some  rude  grimace  when  I  meet  him  out  in  the 
square  gardens ;  but  I  have  the  advantage,  for 
I  nave  kept  my  temper  and  he  hasn't. 

A  lady's  school ;  a  family  church-mad — always 
at  cliurch  twice  a  day  during  Lent,  and  once 
every  day  besides,  while  fast  days  and  holidays 
seem  wholly  spent  in  church  ;  for  my  part ,  1 
wonder  they  don't  take  blankets  and  pillows  and 
sleep  there — and  a  pretty  fair  sprinkling  of  ordi- 
nary, well-conducted  people,  make  up  the  rest 
of  our  square. 

Now  let  as  have  tea.  Rang  the  bell,  Miss 
Emma — not  too  loud,  else  you  will  rouse  the 
birds.  Jane,  bring  up  tea ;  and  don't  make  it 
so  absurdly  strong  as  you  did  the  last  time  these 
young  ladies  were  here. 


THE  CARNESECCHT  CORNER. 

Ix  the  old  central  part  of  Florence  there  is  a 
spot  still  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Canto  de' 
Carnesecchi " — the  Corner  of  the  Carnesecchi 
family.  There  are  many  instances  of  localities 
similarly  called  in  Florence  from  the  well-known 
names  of  the  old  families  who  once  had  their 
palaces  there ;  and  though  these  races  may  have 
been  long  since  extinct,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
"their  place  knows  them  no  longer,"  for  the 
spots  so  designated  are  generally  to  the  present 
day  better  known  to  the  genuine  Florentine 
by  those  names,  than  by  the  more  legitimately 
recognised  title  of  the  streets  in  which  they  are 
situated.  In  the  present  instance  the  Canto 
de'  Carnesecchi  serves  to  commemorate  the 
very  ancient  and  long  since  extinct  family  of 
the  Carnesecchi. 

A  work  on  Tuscan  antiquities,  published  in 
1798,  tells  us  of  this  ancient  race,  that  it  had 
furnished  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city  forty- 
nine  "  Priori,"  or  presidents,  of  whom  the  first 
held  office  in  1297 ;  and  eleven  "  Gonfalonieri," 
or  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic,  of  whom 
the  first  served  in  1358.  The  author  proceeds 
to  give  a  long  list  of  other  magistracies,  honours, 
and  distinctions  which  had  rendered  the  family 
illustrious,  and  then  concludes  his  article  as 
follows:  "  Especially  worthy  of  memory  among 
the  illustrious  members  of  this  family  is  the 
priest  Piero,  son  of  the  senator  Andrea,  the  son 
of  Paolo.  He,  from  his  youth  up,  applied  him- 
self to  learning,  and  became  one  ot  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  Having 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  career,  he  obtained 
various  benefices.  He  was,  besides,  apostolic 
protonotary,  as  well  as  governor  of  Tivoli,  and 
commander  of  the  fortress  there.  He  served 
Pone  Clement  the  Seventh  as  first  secretary, 
ana  had  the  honour  of  being  treated  by  him  as 
a  familiar  friend,  and  of  very  frequently  sitting 
at  his  table.  He  obtained,  in  1533,  a  canonry 
in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Florence ;  and, 
when  Paul  the  Third  ascended  the  Papal  throne, 
he  was  named  one  of  his  secretaries.  This 
illustrious  ecclesiastic  died  in  1567." 


We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  author's 
statement  of  the  learning  of  Carnesecchi,  and 
of  tlic  distinction  it  obtained  for  him,  save  that 
it  is  corroborated  by  many  writers.  His  pre- 
ferment under  Clement  the  Seventh  and  bis  in- 
timacy with  that  pontiff,  together  with  a  full 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  court  of 
Home  resulting  from  the  office  he  held  in  it, 
may  be  noticed  as  remarkable  preparations  for 
the  sequel  of  his  career.  There  was  nothing 
surprising  at  that  time  in  his  holding  high  office 
unaer  Clement.  He  was  of  a  noble  Florentine 
family,  which  had  always  adhered  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Medici  in  their  various  vicissitudes. 
He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  of  high  reputation  for 
business,  talent,  and  learning.  Ana  these  quali- 
fications were  sufficient  to  ensure  profitable  em- 
ployment at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  the 
Medicean  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh.  If  men 
did  say  that  Pietro  Carnesecchi  had  some  queer 
and  fantastic  notions  respecting  certain  matters 
of  religious  doctrine,  Clement  was  not  the  man 
to  let  any  such  trifle  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
patronising  and  employing  a  political  adherent, 
who  was  also  a  very  clever  fellow.  The  pro- 
bability is,  however,  that  men  said  verylittle 
about  any  snch  matter  in  those  days.  Would 
Lord  Palmerston  object  to  make  a  man  attorney- 
general  because  he  held  some  special  notions 
on  the  subject  of  entomological  classification  ? 
Was  not  Clement's  very  particular  crony,  coun- 
sellor, and  banker,  Filippo  Strozzi,  not  only 
a  notorious  free-thinker,  if  not  an  utter  un- 
believer, but  such  an  open  and  habitual  scoffer, 
that  he  could  not  restrain  his  wicked  wit  even 
at  the  table  of  the  Pope  himself,  so  that  Cle- 
ment had  to  look  another  way,  and  cry  "  Fie ! 
fie!"  while  he  laughed  in  his  beard?  It  is 
true,  this  tolerant  and  easy-going  pope  starved 
to  death  in  a  horrible  dungeon  in  Castle 
St.  Angelo,  the  wretched  friar  Benedetto  da 
Foiano  for  certain  unorthodox  preachings:  he 
himself,  the  pope,  finding  time  amid  the  cares 
of  state  to  give  daily  orders  for  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  miserable  man's  pittance  of 
bread-and-water,  till  he  died  at  the  end  of  pro- 
longed agonies,  such  as  no  less  scientifically 
imagined  mode  of  taking  away  life  could  have 
produced.  But  then  the  friar  of  Foiano  had 
preached  republicanism  to  the  Florentines,  and 
this  was  a  heresy  that  Clement  the  Seventh 
could  not  stand.  As  for  the  rest,  those  were 
the  days  when  elegantly  erudite  cardinals  and 
bishops  shrugged  their  shoulders  over  the  bar- 
barism of  the  Vulgate,  and  were  serious  over 
the  Tusculan  disputations.  A  dash  of  infidelity, 
in  those  days,  was  rather  the  mode  at  Rome. 

Clement  died,  and  that  fine  old  Roman  noble- 
man, "  all  of  the  olden  time,"  Farnese,  as  Paul 
the  Third,  succeeded  him  in  1534 :  gradu- 
ally a  change,  from  mere  tithe-and-tax-eating 
paganism  to  somewhat  more  ecclesiastical  ten- 
dencies, began  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  Mother 
Church.  Not  that  the  fine  old  octogenarian 
Roman  nobleman  had  any  prejudices  of  his  own 
in  favour  of  bothering  a  crotchety  scholar  of 
good  family  about  any  little  peculiarities  in  his 
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creed.  He  was  too  mucli  one  of  the  olden  time 
for  that.  But  times  are  changing,  you  see! 
There  is  the  council,  which  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  staved  off  any  longer.  And  really  those 
troublesome  Germans  are  making  such  a  pother ! 
And  Charles  the  Fifth  is  talking  disagreeable 
things  about  Church  reform.  It  really  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do  a  little  respectability.  So 
Paul  the  Third  made  cardinals  of  a  whole  bunch 
of  the — really — most  blameless  and  most  earnest 
men  be  could  find  in  the  Church.  The  Romans 
rubbed  their  eyes,  and  began  to  think  that  the 
Church  must  truly  be  in  danger  when  such 
strong  measures  were  deemed  necessary. 

But  in  1540  we  find  Carnesecchi  getting  into 
very  dangerous  company  at  Naples.  He  became 
intimate  there,  with  the  notorious  Giovanni 
Valdez,  a  Spaniard,  who  did  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  one  man  to  infect  Italy  with  heresies 
of  the  most  "  insinuating"  and  pernicious  kind. 
He  was  a  layman,  too.  As  if  a  layman  had  any 
business  to  be  troubling  his  head  about  how  he 
was  to  be  saved !  Your  easy-going,  live-and- 
Ict-live  infidel,  who  had  no  objection  to  a  fat 
bishopric  in  commendam  for  himself  or  his 
sou,  who  was  content  with  a  merry  wink  ex- 
changed now  and  then  with  his  good  friends  of 
the  cloth,  and  a  fie-fie  joke  under  the  rose — 
he  was  a  good  fellow  enough  in  his  way,  and 
quiet  old  Mother  Church  was  quite  content  to 
give  wink  for  wink,  and  let  him  go  to  perdition 
as  he  would.  But  this  pestilent  fellow  Valdez 
was  always  boring  about  his  "justification!" 
He  was  the  viceroy's  secretary,  too,  which  made 
the  matter  more  annoying.  And,  moreover,  he 
was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  gentlemanlike 
man,  an  elegant  scholar,  by  no  means  averse 
either  in  principle  or  practice  to  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  life  and  its  blessings,  exceedingly 

Eopular  among  the  cultivated  nobles  of  that  bril- 
ant  court — at  that  time  the  most  intellectual 
in  Italy,  and,  above  all,  especially,  a  favourite 
among  the  ladies,  confound  him !  A  pretty 
state  of  things,  when  high-born  dames,  in- 
stead of  amusing  their  leisure  with  Boccacio 
and  smilingly  accepting  from  their  smiling  father 
confessor  a  penance  of  six  Ave  Marias,  to  be 
repeated  in  expiation  of  that  naughty  pastime, 
began  to  ask  him  questions  about  justification 
by  faith!  Your  Gallio-like  heretics  the  Church 
could,  or  thought  she  could,  in  those  days 
afford  to  disregard;  but  your  pious  heretic 
was  intolerable !  Then  his  social  position  and 
talents  made  this  Valdez  an  influential  man ; 
and  he  had  gathered  about  him  in  the  gay 
and  brilliant  but  not  unlettered  court  of  Naples, 
a  little  school  of  more  or  less  gifted  men, 
all  infected  with  the  same  "  abominable  leprosy." 
A  friend  of  his  it  was,  who  wrote  that  celebrated 
treatise  "  On  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ :" 
which  of  them,  the  most  persevering  researches 
of  modern  times  have  failed  to  discover.  It 
was  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  "jus- 
tification by  faith,"  adapted  to  popular  use. 
Its  success  was  immense.  It  is  known  that 
many  thousands  of  copies  of  it  were  circulated 
in  all  parts  of  Italy.  And,  of  all  the  indications 


of  the  successful  vigour  with  which  the  terrible 
Fra  Michele,  first  as  inquisitor  and  then  as 
pope,  cleared  Italy  of  heresy,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  no 
single  copy  of  this  once  popular  book  is  known 
to  exist.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  any 
writing  once  committed  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
type,  and  disseminated  in  large  quantities,  must 
be  secure  against  the  chances  of  destruction. 
But,  in  so  flattering  ourselves,  we  reckon  without 
taking  into  account  the  energies  and  persever- 
ance of  a  Fra  Michele.  The  little  book  was 
burned  in  vast  piles  in  the  market-places  of  the 
cities  by  thousands  at  a  time. 

The  Church-in-danger  tocsin,  which  was  soon 
to  put  a  new  class  of  popes  on  the  throne, 
had  not  yet  rung  out.  And  Carnesecchi,  all 
canon  and  papal  secretary  as  he  was,  could 
indulge  in  a  little  speculative  heresy  in  good 
company,  without  serious  inconvenience.  But 
the  malady  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him.  The 
new  thoughts  seem  to  have  occupied  his  mind 
more  and  more  to  the  exclusion  of  other  in- 
terests ;  and  the  fact  reflects  the  general  ad- 
vance which  the  new  ideas  were  making  in  the 
best  minds  of  Italy.  In  1541  we  find  him  re- 
siding at  Viterbo,  again  in  the  midst  of  a  select 
little  society  all  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

A  singular  feature  of  that  day  in  Italy  was 
the  existence  of  a  very  notable  band  of  ladies 
of  the  highest  birth  and  rank,  all  gifted,  all 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  all  more  or  less 
remarkable  for  literary  culture,  and  all  suspected 
of  heretical  tendencies  :  all,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  phrases  it,  lame  of  the  same  foot.  There 
was  Vittoria  Colonna.  There  was  the  lovely  and 
fascinating  Giulia  Gonzaga.  There  were  La- 
viuia  della  Rovere  Orsini,  and  Teodora  Sauli. 
And  last,  and  not  least  in  importance,  there  was 
Renee  Duchess  of  Ferrara ;  though  poor  Renee 
must  be  excepted  as  to  the  personal  beauty 
which  characterised  others  of  this  blooming 
baud  of  heretics.  With  all  these  ladies,  our 
unorthodox  canon  was  in  more  or  less  con- 
stant correspondence.  The  thing  began  to  be 
unpleasantly  talked  about.  It  was  "making 
himself  too  particular"  to  be  thus  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  heretics  wherever  he  went.  And  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  Church  writers  who 
complain  that  it  was  very  provoking  to  see  a 
man  living  in  Rome — for  he  returned  thither,  it 
seems,  from  Viterbo,  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  Sacred  College— and  spending  the  revenues 
of  very  abundant  Church  preferment  in  fur- 
nishing means  to  declared  enemies  to  the 
Church  to  enable  them  to  betake  themselves  to 
that  hotbed  of  perdition,  Geneva,  there  to  hear, 
as  they  audaciously  said,  the  Gospel  preached  ; 
which  they  could  not  hear  at  Rome.  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  Mother  Church  could  endure 
to  see  her  children  thus  forwarded  on  their  road  to 
certain  eternal  perdition,  and  that,  too,  with  her 
own  money. 

At  last  Canon  Pietro  Carnesecchi  was  cited 
by  that  fine  old  Roman  nobleman,  Pope  Paul  the 
Third,  to  give  an  account  of  his  opinions,  and 
purge  himself  of  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  He 
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could  not  be  dccrned  an  ascetically  severe  man, 
that,  fine  orfu^cnarian  K'.uian  nobleman,  Pope 
I'aul  tin-  Third.  So,  when  the  noble  patrician 
Moroni  inc  canon  appeared  at  liis  summons,  and 
in  answer  to  all  accusations  of  unorthodox  lean- 
ings, declared,  iii  a  general  \vuy,  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  and  protested  that  he  was  a  very  du- 
tiful and  all'ettionate  son  of  his  Holiness,  what 
c., ii Id  a  fine  old  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden 
time,  do,  but  say  that  he  was  extremely  glad  to 
lu-ar  it,  that  he  doubted  not  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  confer  upon 
the  reverend  canon  Pietro  Carncsccchi  full  ab- 
solution, and  apostolical  benediction.  For  the 
Church-in-danger  bell  had  not  rung  out  yet. 

Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  termination 
of  his  first  little  misunderstanding  with  the 
apostolical  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Canon  Pietro 
Carnesecchi  deemed  it  advisable  to  cease  re- 
siding in  Rome.  Comfortably  provided  with 
ecclesiastic  revenues,  he  started  on  a  little 
heretical  tour ;  passed  some  time  in  France ; 
and  visited  other  places,  notorious  for  the  ga- 
thering together  of  heretics.  In  1552  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  but  not  to  Rome.  He  passed 
some  time  at  "Padua  the  learned,"  and  resided 
awhile  at  Venice,  and  in  both  these  cities  spe- 
cially frequented  the  society  of  those  who  were 
known  to  favour  the  "  new"  opinions,  and  kept 
up  a  continual  correspondence  with  more  decided 
heretics  in  other  countries.  And  things  were 
changed  in  Italy  since  Carnesecchi  had  re- 
ceived his  absolution  from  Paul  the  Third  and 
started  on  his  travels.  A  very  different  Paul, 
the  fourth  of  the  name,  had  recently  ascended 
the  Papal  throne,  in  1555,  while  Carnesecchi 
was  still  at  Venice.  The  Church  was  by  this 
time  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  omnipresent 
Inquisition  was  watching  the  "  purity  of  the 
faith"  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance  in  every  city  in 
Italy.  Paul  the  Fourth,  that  fierce  old  Caraffa, 
was  continually  stimulating  the  emissaries  of 
the  Holy  Office  to  greater  severity,  and  demand- 
ing hecatombs  of  heretics.  A  very  much  less 
overt  case  of  heretical  taint  than  that  of  Car- 
nesecchi would,  in  those  days,  have  sufficed  to 
draw  down  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Thus, 
in  1557,  Canon  Pietro  Carnesecchi  was  once 
more  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  answer  to 
the  accusation  of  rank  heresy.  But  he  was 
well  aware  that  he  had  a  very  different  pope  to 
deal  with,  now,  and  a  very  different  spirit  in 
the  Roman  court  generally.  And  he  judged 
that  this  time  it  would  be  wise  not  to  approach 
any  nearer  to  the  long  sweep  of  the  pontifical 
arm.  He  disobeyed  the  citation,  was  judged  by 
contumacy,  and  pronounced  a  rebel  to  the 
Church,  and  a  heretic.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  he  was  then  under  the  valid  protection  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  No  other  Italian 
government  of  that  day,  probably,  would  have 
hesitated  an  instant  to  give  him  up  to  the  angry 
pope.  Venice  was  at  all  times  less  obsequious 
to  Roman  encroachments  on  her  sovereign  au- 
thority, than  any  other  state  of  Italy. 

In  1559  Paul  the  Fourth  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  weak  and  timid  Pius  the  Fourth, 
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principal  object  was  to  keep  things  quiet, 
ive  as  little  offence  to  anybody  as  might 
be.  "Under  this  pope,  Carnesecchi  thought  he 
might  venture  back  to  his  native  Florence. 
Cosmo  the  First  was  then  reigning  there:  a 
politic  and  long-headed  tyrant,  to  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  conclave,  Pius  in  great  measure  owed 
his  elevation.  This  Cosmo  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  a  bad  race,  whether  looked  at  as  a 
sovereign  or  a  man.  His  influence  on  Tuscany 
was  such  and  so  lasting,  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  somewhat  complete 
portraiture  of  the  prince  who  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  Tuscan  Tiberius,  were  it  not 
that  to  do  so  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  at  present  afford  to  the  subject.  Suffice  it 
to  say  compendiously,  that  as  a  sovereign,  the 
great  object  of  his  reign,  pursued  skilfully,  per- 
severingly,  and  successfully,  was  the  demorali- 
sation and  enervation  of  the  people  he  reigned 
over;  the  reduction  of  them  from  the  stout, 
turbulent,  independent,  spirited  republicans  they 
were  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  to  docile, 
effeminate,  cowed  slaves,  prepared  to  be  the 
subjects  of  a  line  of  tyrants.  This  was  Cosmo's 
work  as  a  sovereign.  As  a  man,  his  conduct  was 
stained  by  the  most  hideous  crimes  and  profli- 
gacy. But  he  was  a  great  lover  of  respect- 
ability. A  decent  exterior  and  a  veil  of  impe- 
netrable thickness  to  hide  the  reality,  was  the 
maxim  of  Cosmo,  and  of  most  of  his  successors. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  pious  prince,  and  at 
all  times  stood  well  with  the  Church — as  was 
especially  desirable  to  one  who  had  so  much 
need  of  the  Church's  loosing  offices.  The 
great  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  be  made, 
from  being  Duke  of  Florence,  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany.  This  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  his  good 
friend  the  pope;  and  would  have  obtained  it 
with  little  difficulty  from  Pius  the  Fourth,  had 
it  not  been  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
arising  from  the  opposition  of  the  emperor,  who 
maintained  that  the  making  of  dukes  into  grand- 
dukes  formed  no  part  of  his  powers.  And  Pius  the 
Fourth  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  act  iu  de- 
fiance of  the  emperor.  For  such  a  man,  Cosmo 
had  to  wait  till  the  next  pope  mounted  the  throne. 
Meantime,  the  weak  and  yielding  Pius  the 
Fourth  could  not  refuse  to  his  good  friend  and 
supporter  Cosmo,  such  a  small  matter  as  the  abso- 
lution  of  a  heretic.  Carnesecchi,  as  has  been  said, 
had  thought  he  might  safely  venture  to  Florence, 
as  soon  as  Pius  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne. 
He  had  always  been,  as  well  as  his  fathers 
before  him,  an  adherent  of  the  Medici.  He  had 
been  personally  favoured  with  the  friendship  of 
Cosmo ;  and  under  these  circumstances  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining,  as  he  had  expected, 
his  absolution  from  infallible  Pius  the  rourth, 
notwithstanding  his  condemnation  by  the  equally 
infallible  Paul  the  Fourth.  He  boldly  went 
to  Rome,  with  a  good  word  of  recommendation 
from  his  patron  Cosmo,  and  returned  fully  "  re- 
conciled" to  forgiving  Mother  Church.  He  was 
wont  even  on  his  return,  as  ecclesiastical  writers 
recount  with  extreme  indignation  and  disgust, 
to  speak  "  with  laughter !"  of  the  absolution. 
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The  merriment  lasted  all  the  time  of  the  in- 
cumbency of  Pius  the  Fourth.  With  the  ple- 
nary absolution  of  the  Church  in  his  pocket, 
Cauoii  Carnesecchi  laughed  his  laugh,  kept  up 
his  correspondence  with  Italian  heretics  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  lived  hand-and-glove  with 
the  "tainted  ones"  in  his  own  city,  and  was 
often  to  be  seen  at  Cosmo's  table. 

But  in  1566  Pius  the  Fourth  died.  And  who 
should  be  elected  to  succeed  him  but  that  ter- 
rible Fra  Michele  the  Inquisitor  —  he  under 
whose  iuquisitorship  Carnesecchi  had  been  con- 
demned during  the  papacy  of  Paul  the  Fourth  !* 
Surely  the  canon  must  have  turned  pale  when 
the  news  of  this  election  was  brought  to  Flo- 
rence. Surely  had  he  been  wise  he  would  have 
lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  the  Alps — ay,  and 
the  ocean — between  him  and  that  terrible  friar, 
now  grown  to  be  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth.  Pro- 
bably he  trusted  in  his  plenary  absolution,  and 
in  the  protection  of  his  powerful  patron  Cosmo. 
How  grimly  the  old  Inquisitor  would  have 
smiled,  had  he  been  told  that  a  once-condemned 
heretic  thought  so  to  escape  from  his  hands. 
Duke  Cosmo  protect  a  heretic !  Has  he  no 
longer  any  desire,  then,  to  be  made  grand-duke  ? 

A  few  months  after  his  elevation,  the  new  in- 
quisitor pope  wrote  a  letter  to  Duke  Cosmo, 
and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  no  less  a  man  than 
the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Apostolical  Palace. 
"  Beloved  son,  and  noble  sir,"  writes  the  zealous 
and  austere  pope  to  the  blood-stained  profligate 
duke,  in  very  apostolical,  but  not  very  classical, 
Latin,  "  we  send  you  the  "Master  of  our  Sacred 
Apostolical  Palace,  on  a  business  which  in  the 
highest  degree  concerns  the  service  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  and  the  Catholic  religion.  He 
will  present  to  you  this  our  letter.  And  were 
it  not  for  the  exceeding  heat  of  the  weather — 
(the  letter  is  dated  the  20th  of  July)— we 
should  have  entrusted  this  commission  to  Car- 
dinal Paceco  himself,  so  earnestly  have  we  the 
matter  at  heart,  and  so  important  do  we  con- 
sider it.  You  may  receive  the  communication 
of  the  above-mentioned  Master  of  the  Palace 
with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  we  ourselves 
•were  speaking  face  to  face.  And  may  God  so 
bless  you  as  we  give  you  from  our  heart  our 
apostolical  benediction !" 

This  letter  was  handed  to  Duke  Cosmo  as  he 
sat  at  table.  The  Master  of  the  Apostolical 
Palace  was  at  once  admitted.  An  autograph 
letter  from  his  Holiness  could  not  be  too  much 
honoured  by  immediate  attention.  Besides, 
what  could  the  Holy  Father  have  to  say  to  so 
excellent  a  son  of  the  Church  as  Cosmo,  that 
could  mar  the  conviviality  of  the  banquet? 
Canon  Carnesecchi  was  among  the  guests  that 
day.  The  reverend  messenger's  business  was 
soon  told — much,  we  may  fancy,  in  the  manner 
of  that  of  the  policeman  who  enters  a  thieves' 
house-of-call  to  tell  some  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity that  he  is  "wanted."  The  reverend 
Canon  Carnesecchi  is  wanted  at  Rome  on  ac- 
cusation of  heresy !  No  small  consternation, 
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we  may  fancy,  sat  on  the  faces  of  those  around 
the  princely  board.  What  answer  ?  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  To  give  up  a  subject  to  Fra  Mi- 
chele, of  terrible  fame,  omnipotent  as  sovereign 
pontiff,  was  to  send  him,  not  only  to  certain  death, 
but  to  certain  torments.  But  it  is  easy  to  elude, 
if  not  to  refuse,  the  demand.  A  gracious  recep- 
tion, an  answer  on  the  morrow,  &c.,  and  the 
hideous  treason  to  humanity  may  be  avoided. 
The  accused  may  in  an  hour  or  two  be  safe 
across  the  frontier. 

But  Cosmo  knew  well  how  such  favours  as 
he  wanted  of  Rome  could  be  won  at  the  hands 
of  Pius  the  Fifth.  If  doubt  and  consternation 
sat  on  every  face  around  his  "hospitable" 
board,  the  princely  host  was  in  no  wise  affected 
by  either.  His  answer  to  the  Holy  Father's 
demand  was  prompt  and  decisive.  There  is 
the  man.  Take  the  heretic  from  among  us; 
and  tell  the  Holy  Father  that  "  if  he  had  de- 
manded of  me  to  give  up  my  own  son,  the  heir 
to  my  crown,  on  such  a  charge,  I  should  have 
done  it  as  readily  !" 

The  words  are  historical.  Evidently  here  was 
a  man  to  be  made  grand-duke,  or  anything  else. 
Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  felt  the  full  value  of 
such  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  and  was  keenly 
touched  by  such  exemplary  devotion.  He  re- 
turned him  a  letter  of  thanks,  expressing  his 
extreme  satisfaction,  and  saying  that  it  would 
be  well  indeed  for  the  Church  and  the  service 
of  God  if  the  other  princes  of  Christendom 
were  like  him.  He  told  him  that  he  assuredly 
would  never  forget  his  good  service.  And  the 
sincerity  of  his  ferocious  gratitude  may  be  esti- 
mated from  an  anecdote  preserved  for  us,  of 
his  turning  to  a  crucifix,  and  uttering  an  earnest 
prayer  that  Ms  life  might  be  spared  until  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  so 
pious  and  admirable  a  prince ! 

It  would  be  of  small  interest,  thank  Heaven,  to 
English  nineteenth-century  readers  to  be  told  the 
thirty-four  distinct  positions,  proved  to  have  been 
advocated  by  Carnesecchi,  which  were  all  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  either  heretical,  or  erroneous, 
or  rash,  or  scandalous."  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  none  of  them  contain  aught  that  could  not 
be  held  by  a  good  Christian,  or,  indeed,  aught 
that  militates  against  any  Church  doctrine,  ex- 
cept manifest  and  special  abuses.  Of  course 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  result.  To 
aggravate  the  unpardonable  nature  of  the 
guilt  proved  against  Carnesecchi,  it  was  added 
that  he  had  contemplated  escaping  to  Geneva, 
there  to  wallow  in  heresy  unrestrained.  The 
ecclesiastical  power  handed  him  over  to  the 
secular  power.  The  Pope,  that  is,  as  bishop, 
handed  him  over  to  the  Pope  as  king;  and 
as  the  former  feels  it  incompatible  with  the 
sacred  nature  of  his  office  to  take  away  life, 
it  was  left  to  the  latter  to  condemn  the 
enemy  of  the  former  to  be  burned.  It 
was  intimated  to  him  that  his  life  would  be 
spared,  if  he  would  retract  and  recant.  But 
he  refused.  As  he  had  twice  before  evaded 
Rome's  persecution  by  declaring  himself  or- 
thodox, it  must  be  concluded,  either  that  he  had 
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become  more  earnestly  and  conscientiously  se- 
riou*  in  his  opinions,  or — which  is  more  probable 
— that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  promised  mercy. 
A  Capuchin  friar  was  scut  to  convert  the  con- 
demned heretic.  But  lie  came  back  in  horror, 
saying  that  the  prisoner,  instead  of  being  con- 
verted to  orthodoxy,  tried  to  convert  him  to 
lieivsy.  Evidently  a  dangerous  customer  to 
meddle  with,  and  better  killed  before  he  bit 
others! 

Carnesecchi  was  executed  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1507.  The  Church  historian,  Baronius, 
is  i  \trcmely  indignant  with  those  who  -assert 
thai  he  was  burned  alive.  That  historian 
maintains  with  much  virtuous  indignation  that 
Rome  always  either  beheaded  or  strangled  her 
heretics  before  burning  them.  Tine  often-de- 
scribed vestment  called  the  san.  benito.,  a  frock 
j tainted  with  flames  and  devils,  was  put  on  the 
condemned ;  he  was  affixed  to  the  stake ;  the  san 
benito  was  set  fire  to ;  and  while  this  was  burn- 
ing, the  patient  was  beheaded. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  heresy  was  "put 
down"  in  Italy ;  stunned,  one  may  say,  for  three 
hundred  years.  For  assuredly  those  who  know 
Italy  now,  will  not  believe  that  it  was  killed. 

THE  LEVIATHAN  CHEESE. 

I  THINK  if  the  liberty  and  the  power  were 
given  me  to  punish  my  bitterest  enemy,  I  should 
cause  him  to  become  a  giant.  I  can  conceive 
no  position  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  of  misery 
and  annoyance  to  him,  or  .more  fruitful  of  re- 
vengeful gratification  to  me.  He  would  be  one 
of  a  limited,  but  unfortunate,  tribe,  whose  ex- 
istence must  constantly  remind  them  that  they 
are  not  made  to  measure.  At  every  turn  in  the 
valley  of  life  he  would  find  himself  a  huge  misfit. 
His  head  would  bump  against  the  upper  cornice 
as  he  came  in  at  any  ordinary  door ;  lib  legs 
would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of,  under  the 
widest  dining-table ;  his  boots  would  cost  him 
double  the  price  of  any  other  man's  boots ; 
his  sixteen-shilling  trouser-maker  would  strike, 
every  time  his  broad  countenance  looked  in  at 
the  shop-window;  his  appetite  would  be  expen- 
sive ;  his  omnibus  conductor  would  never  see 
him;  and  his  cabmen  would  fly  from  him  as 
they  do  from  a  well-known  sixpenny  passenger. 
If  he  indulged  in  reading,  and  were  curious 
about  the  history  of  his  fellows,  he  would  open 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  pages  in  the  whole 
range  of  personal  records.  The  general  fate  of 
kings  seems  sad  enough,  but  the  fate  of  giants  is 
surely  sadder.  Some  have  been  struck  down 
by  inspired  mauiiikius :  some  have  sunk  under 
the  degrading  monotony  of  being  nothing  but  a 
constant  spectacle  ;  while  others  have  lived 
only  as  carriers  of  advertising  placards. 

The  unfortunate  destiny  of  giants  animate,  is 
shared  by  giants  inanimate.  The  wicker  repre- 
sentatives of  Gog  and  Magog  have,  ere  now, 
been  half  devoured  by  rats;  the  Colossus  oi 
Rhodes  was  lurled  down  by  an  early  earth- 
quake ;  the  Pyramids  still  exist,  but  only  as 
unproductive  cemeteries ;  the  largest  picture  hi 


London — the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus" — has  been 
miing  unpurchased,  for  years,  amongst  toys  and 
wurrots ;  and  the  most  recent  ambitious  effort 
f  joigt-stock  enterprise — the  big  ship — is  little 
more,  at  present,  than  a  disastrous  experiment. 
Every  town,  and  village,  and  country,  can  tell  its 
story  of  some  unwieldy  local  monster,  who 
started  into  life  with  every  prospect  of  a  bril- 
iant  career,  and  ended  as  another  example  of 
.he  emptiness  of  human  greatness.  It: matters 
ittle  of  what  material  this  monster  may  .have 
jeen  made,  for  iron  and  wood  have  gone  the 
way  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  stone  has  fallen 
under  the  inevitable  doom.  How,  then,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  could  the  villagers  of  West  Pen- 
nard  expect  a  happier  destiny  for  that  gigantic 
cheese,  whose  history  has  yet  to  be  inserted  in 
the  archives  of  Somerset  ? 

If  the  Queen  of  England  bad  never  been  pre- 
sented with  a  gigantic  brown  loaf  (about  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight),  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  once  famous  cheese  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  The  mind  of  West  Pen- 
nard,  as  represented  by  its  principal  farmers,  in 
tavern  assembled,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  loaf,  without  an  equally  large 
cheese,  was  worse  than  useless.  As  no  presen- 
tation, however  extraordinary,  is  considered  too 
extravagant  or  absurd  to  make  to  the  British 
Sovereign,  the  West  Pennard  farmers  decided 
that  an  enormous  cheese  should  be  at  once  ma- 
nufactured for  royalty,  and  a  committee  was 
immediately  formed  to  conduct  the  necessary 
business.  An  active  canvass  was  commenced 
the  next  morning  throughout  the  parish  for  con- 
tributions, and  not  a  single  farmer  refused  a 
liberal  supply  of  milk.  Some  became  so  inte- 
rested in  the  Leviathan  Cheese  that  they  gave 
their  whole  day's  produce ;  and  the  contribu- 
tions, taken  together,  amounted  to  the  milk  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cows. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  get  a  proper 
"  vat"  and  "  follower"  made  of  solid  maho- 
gany.; and  the  latter  vessel  was  handsomely 
adorned  with  the  royal  arms.  The  eventful  day 
being  fixed,  seven  of  the  largest  cheese4ubs  in 
West  Pennard  were  borrowed,  the  best  dairy- 
woman  in  the  parish  was  selected,  and  the  lines 
of  the  Leviathan  Cheese  were  laid  down. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  cheese  was 
considered  sufficiently  pressed,  and  the  donors 
had  assembled  in  great  force  to  witness  the 
launch  of  their  property,  the  first  hitch  occurred 
hi  the  life  of  the  giant.  It  stuck  to  the  sides 
of  its  mahogany  dwelling,  and  obstinately  re- 
fused to  come  put  without  being  taken  to 
pieces.  A  council  was  immediately  held  to  con- 
sult about  this  unexpected  difficulty,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of 
grinding  the  curd  again,  and  rubbing  it  with  dry 
cloths,  'as  too  much  whey  was  considered  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  This  second  effort  was 
crowned  with  the  desired  success,  and  a  real 
Somersetshire  cheese  was  produced,  weighing 
about  'half  a  ton. 

The  fame  of  this  giant  cheese  soon  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  many  hundreds  of  people  came 
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from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  see  it.  It  re- 
mained under  the  care  of  the  chosen  dairy- 
woman  until  it  was  pronounced  sufficiently  firm 
to  be  moved ;  the  price  of  admission  for  each 
visitor,  in  the  mean  time,  being  fixed  at  a  shil- 
ling. At  this  point,  one  of  the  donors  kindly 
offered  to  give  up  his  parlour,  a  large  and  con- 
venient room,  to  ripen  it  in,  and  this  offer  being 
accepted,  it  was  removed  to  its  new  quarters, 
carefully  bound  up  in  its  former  mahogany 
casing  to  secure  it  from  injury.  The  weight 
and  size  of  the  giant  rendered  it  impossible  to 
"turn"  it  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  and 
an  apparatus  was  constructed  which  brought 
this  very  necessary  operation  in  cheese-making 
within  the  power  of  one  person.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  invention,  the  rest  of  the  farmers  conld 
not  trust  the  handling  of  so  valuable  a  prize  to 
one  man,  and  they  assembled  nearly  every  after- 
noon at  the  house  of  the  keeper  to  watch  the 
development  of  their  property.  As  a  want  of 
hospitality  is  not  a  West  Pennard  failing,  the 
host  was  very  liberal  with  his  best  cider,  and  by 
the  time  the  process  of  "ripening"  was  consi- 
dered complete  (a  period  of  several  months),  the 
whole  of  his  previous  year's  making  of  cider — 
from  twenty  to  thirty  hogsheads — had  thoroughly 
disappeared.  The  number  of  nights  on  which 
late  sounds  of  conviviality  were  heard  roaring 
round  this  giant  cheese  are  tenaciously  remem- 
bered by  many  goodwives  in  West  Pennard. 

The  cheese  being  now  fit  for  presentation  to 
her  Majesty,  a  great  meeting  of  shareholders 
was  held,  and  a  deputation  chosen,  consisting  of 
three  of  the  principal  proprietors.  To  give  this 
deputation  greater  importance,  the  parish  facto- 
tum was  elected  to  accompany  it.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  four  delegates  were  arrayed  in  new 
suits  of  clothes,  made  under  general  advice  by  a 
fashionable  tailor. 

The  Leviathan  Cheese,  duly  launched,  was 
taken  to  London  by  this  imposing  guard  of 
honour,  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  her  gracious 
Majesty.  Its  reception  by  royalty  was  every- 
thing that  West  Pennard  could  have  wished,  the 
only  objection  to  the  giant  being  its  extreme 
youth.  As  it  was  not  considered  old  enough  to 
cut,  her  Majesty  requested  the  delegates  to  take 
it  back,  and  present  it  again  at  a  more  mature 
age,  when  she  promised  a  donation  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  giant's  parish. 

When  the  delegates  returned  to  West  Pen- 
nard, they  gave  a  highly  glowing  account — in 
fact,  many  highly  glowing  accounts — of  their 
reception  at  the  palace.  They  spoke  particu- 
larly of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  admiration,  and  remarked, 
almost  familiarly,  that  "  they  had  never  met 
a  nicer  fellow."  So  much  did  they  dwell  upon 
this  portion  of  their  narrative,  that  the  origi- 
nal curiosity  of  their  listeners  and  fellow- 
shareholders  soon  changed  to  jealousy.  Knight- 
hood was  the  least  honour  expected  to  follow 
such  a  reception  ;  a  prospect  not  at  all  pleasing 
to  the  general  body  of  contributors.  This  feel- 
ing grew  at  last  into  open  rebellion,  and  at- 


tempts were  made  to  get  possession  of  the 
Leviathan  Cheese.  A  considerable  reward  was 
even  offered  to  any  one  who  would  cut  or  da- 
mage it,  and  its  trustees  became  so  alarmed, 
that,  at  the  cost  of  twelve  pounds,  they  had  a 
strong  iron  cage  constructed  for  its  safe-keep- 
ing, with  a  brilliant  crown  upon  the  top,  to  warn 
of  all  treasonable  enemies.  Net  feeling  secure 
even  with  this  stronghold,  and  this  emblem  of 
authority,  they  causexl  heavy  iron  bars  to  be 
affixed  to  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
the  caged  giant  was  deposited ;  also  to  the 
mantelpiece,  as  some  daring,  disloyal  chimney- 
sweep from  Bath  had  undertaken  to  get  clown  the 
chimney  at  night  and  basely  earn  the  reward. 

The  three  members  of  the  deputation,  omitting 
the  factotum,  resided  at  Sticklings,  Woodlands, 
and  East-street,  and  the  united  parish,  fearing 
that,  from  the  excitement  and  ill-feeling,  the 
honour  which  seemed  likely  to  fall  upon  it  might 
be  lost  for  ever,  very  wisely  took  the  power  of 
conferring  the  expected  patents  of  nobility  into 
its  own  hands ;  and  the  three  farmers,  under  the 
action  of  the  parochial  will,  became  respectively 
the  Marquis  of  Sticklings,  the  Duke  of  Wood- 
lands, and  Lord  East-street.  This  proceeding 
rather  increased  the  jealousy  and  activity  of  the 
opposition ;  and,  by  some  means,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  mahogany  vat  and  follower. 
Making  a  plaster  of  Paris  imitation  of  the 
Leviathan  Cheese,  they  started  an  exhibition  in 
London,  and  kept  it  open  for  some  months  with 
considerable  success.  Upon  this  the  Marquis 
of  Sticklings,  the  Duke  of  Woodlands,  and  Lord 
East-street,  having  asked  and  gained  the  per- 
mission of  her  gracious  Majesty  to  exhibit  the 
real,  original  giant,  they  took  a  room,  as  all 
passing  exhibitors  used  to  do  some  ten  years 
ago,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  plaster  of  Paris  party  to  make  another 
move,  and  flying  to  Chancery,  they  obtained  an 
injunction  prohibiting  the  exhibition,  in  Lou- 
don,  of  the  original  Leviathan.  Driven  from 
the  metropolis,  the  giant  and  its  trustees  went 
to  the  country,  and  pitched  their  tents,  to  some 
purpose,  in  several  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Somersetshire.  If  the  Marquis  of  Sticklings, 
the  Duke  of  Woodlands,  and  Lord  East-street 
had  been  ordinary  showmen,  with  no  recently 
acquired  and  extraordinary  dignity  to  maintain 
a  fair  amount  might  have  been  realised  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  giant ;  but,  as  they  were  very 
careful  not  to  disgrace  their  titles  by  any  display 
of  meanness  or  economy,  they  spent  all  the 
money  they  received,  neglected  their  farms,  and 
were  several  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket  be- 
sides. The  plaster  of  Paris  party  were  also  losers 
by  the  contest,  their  law  and  other  expenses 
amounting  to  a  nearly  equal  sum. 

The  Leviathan  Cheese  was  ultimately  taken  to 
its  old  abode,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sticklings,  where  it  remained  until  the  death  of 
that  esteemed  nobleman.  It,  was  then  removed 
to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Woodlands,  where 
it  rested,  an  unfortunate,  worn-out,  neglected 
giant,  until  his  grace  gave  up  farming,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  Old  Down 
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Jim,  on  the  Meiidiji  Hills.  The  history  of  the 
giant  cheese,  from  this  moment,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly obscure.  Individual  testimony  fades  away, 
and  report — the  vaguest  kind  of  report — only 
stands  in  its  place.  This  report  asserts  that  the 
giant  cheese  was  tried,  and  found  lamentably 
wanting.  Its  greatest  friends,  after  tasting  it, 
could  not  conscientiously  pronounce  it  to  be  first  - 
rate.  It  went  the  way  of  all  giants,  leviathans, 
mammoths,  and  nine-days'  wonders.  Let  us  draw 
a  veil  over  its  wretched  ending :  it  was  given  to 
the  pigs. 

Though  dead,  and  consumed  in  every  material 
sense,  like  many  more  once  famous  animate  and 
inanimate  giants,  it  still  lives  ngsiin  in  immortal 
verse.  His  grace  the  Duke  of  Woodlands  com- 
posed a  song  about  it,  which  he  had  wedded 
to  immortal  music,  and  which,  after  the  fashion 
of  Homer,  he  was  proud  of  singing  to  himself. 


WRITTEN  IN  MY  CELL. 

I  SUPPOSE  1  write  this  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  awakening  sympathy  in  some  human  heart, 
alln-H  L  shall  never  know  it.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  go  to  the  gallows  abhorred  by  every- 
body: it  is  a  more  dreadful  thing  to  have  de- 
served it. 

Not  the  gallows !  it  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  of. 
When  I  heard  the  words,  "  To  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  you  arc  dead,"  I  could  have  blessed 
the  judge  for  that  righteous  and  most  merciful 
sentence.  Anything  to  escape  from  the  intole- 
rable loathing  of  my  fellow-creatures !  Yet 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who,  ia  detestation 
of  my  crime,  has  less  of  pity  for  me  than  I  my- 
self. The  thought  of  pain,  of  suffering  by  way 
of  expiation,  is  a  reliet  to  me ;  I  would  have  it 
crueler,  more  shameful,  if  it  might  be.  No 
horror  that  could  be  inflicted,  would  compare 
with  the  tremendous  agony  of  living  on,  after 
such  a  deed.  I  must  hope,  as  I  suppose  we  all 
do,  that  death  will  bring  sonic  change  involving, 
if  not  pardon  and  peace,  some  oblivion  of  the 
unendurable  present.  At  times,  I  fancy  it  will 
all  prove  a  dreadful  dream ;  that  I  never  did  it. 

I  set  out  to  relate  how  it  happened.  As  no 
i  •>  e  will  read  this  until  the  hand  which  writes  it, 
is  mouldering  in  the  grave,  I  can  have  no  object 
to  serve  but  the  avowed  one  of  soliciting  a  grain 
of  compassion,  which,  I  know,  can  never  be  ac- 
corded while  I  live. 

From  my  childhood,  as  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  was  of  an  eager,  passionate  nature,  im- 
pulsive to  a  degree  which  would  often  have 
covered  me  with  confusion  and  ridicule,  but  for 
the  check  of  an  unconquerable  shyness,  partly 
inherent,  partly  the  result  of  circumstances.  A 
plain-featured,  awkward  boy,  a  posthumous  son 
oy  my  mother's  first  marriage  (she  wedded  again 
in  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood),  my  sur- 
roundings might  have  been  happier.  I  was 
brought  up  strictly  rather  than  affectionately, 
under  the  care  of  a  stepfather.  He  ruled 
his  family  absolutely,  but  with  as  much  jus- 
tice as  was  consonant  with  a  certain  narrow- 
mindedness  common  to  men  of  his  stamp.  I 


think  his  creed,  one  of  the  severest  as  regards 
this  life  and  the  next,  intensified  this  defect  of 
his  nature ;  I  am  sure  it  did  not  make  him,  or  my 
mother,  or  me,  any  better  or  happier.  She  had 
not  sufficient  force  of  character,  and  respected 
that  of  her  husband  too  much  to  attempt  or  to 
effect  any  modification  of  it.  So  he  had  his  own 
way  in  everything. 

I  never  loved  my  stepfather.  His  relation  to 
me  had,  I  believe,  no  share  in  influencing  my 
feelings ;  they  would  have  been  the  same  had  he 
been  my  real  father:  indeed  I  always  considered 
him  as  such.  I  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  fact  of  my  paternity  in  disobeying  him  in 
after  life,  but  I  certainly  dared  not  do  it  then. 

Ours  was  a  dull  household :  mine  was  a  sombre 
boyhood.  I  had  plenty  of  repression,  little  love ; 
that  little  bestowed  timidly  by  my  mother,  the 
instincts  of  whose  heart  were  wiser  than  the 
dictates  of  her  husband's  head.  I  believe  her 
child  stood  paramount  in  her  affections,  and  that 
she  had  given  him  a  stepfather  for  his  sake, 
rather  than  her  own,  being  left  very  poor  at  her 
husband's  decease.  But  she  never  exhibited 
this  partiality  so  openly  as  to  excite  his  succes- 
sor's suspicion  or  jealousy.  He  might  have 
grown  kinder  if  he  had  had  children  of  his  own ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  baby  which  died  in 
its  infancy,  my  mother  brought  him  none.  I  have 
heard  that  he  seemed  sorry  and  disappointed  at 
this. 

We  lived  in  London,  but  saw  little  or  no 
company,  went  to  no  parties,  balls,  theatre?,  or 
entertainments,  my  stepfather's  creed  and  in- 
clination disposing  him  against  all  such  in- 
dulgences. He  sent  me  to  a  good  day-school, 
kept  me  to  my  tasks  at  home,  allowed  me  no 
more  play  that  could  be  prevented,  and  hated 
all  books,  except  "  serious"  ones.  "  A  pack  of 
lies  and  nonsense,"  was  his  ordinary  denuncia- 
tion of  works  of  fiction.  I  read  them  secretly, 
when  the  opportunity  offered;  they  afford  me 
almost  the  only  pleasant  retrospection  I  retain 
of  my  boy-days.  I  mention  these  things  but 
in  illustration  of  the  circumstances  amid  which 
my  character  was  formed. 

Passionate,  impulsive,  and  shy,  these,  I  re- 
peat, were  its  predominant  features ;  the  latter 
resulting  from  my  comparative  isolation  from 
youth  of  my  own  age,  and  from  a  consciousness 
of  awkwardness  and  plainness  of  feature.  I 
was  joked  on  both  suojects  by  my  schoolfel- 
lows until  I  became  angrily  sensitive  to  them, 
and  painfully  confirmed  in  my  shame-faceduess. 
This,  and  the  repressive  influences  at  home,  in- 
duced a  morbid  habit  of  reserve,  which  my  ap- 
probativeness  often  burst  through,  to  my  sub- 
sequent chagrin  and  mortification.  As  any  indi- 
cation of  temper  brought  correction  or  sharp 
comment  from  my  stepfather,  I  had  additional 
reason  for  self-control,  but,  until  manhood,  I 
never  attained  much  more  than  the  semblance 
of  it.  Then  it  deceived  people,  and  in  some 
degree  myself,  with  respect  to  my  disposition. 
If  none  ot  this  had  been  forced  upon  me,  if  my 
eager,  ardent  nature  had  been  allowed  heal i  In- 
vent ;  if  what  was  good  within  me  had  ripened 
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in  the  sunshine  of  affection,  what  bad,  firmly 
but  tenderly  repressed,  I  might,  at  this  hour, 
be  an  honoured  and  happy  man,  instead  of 
a  condemned  murderer.  But  God  knows,  and 
He  only. 

School-days  over,  I  entered  my  stepfather's 
office.  He  was  a  solicitor  in  good  practice, 
had  no  inclination  towards  the  profession,  but 
Ms  suggestion  carried  its  weight  of  authority, 
my  mother  considered  it  "very  respectable," 
and  I  had  hardly  turned  my  thoughts  in  any  de- 
finite direction.'  It  answered  indifferently  well, 
and  in  due  time  I  was  articled. 

Coming  manhood  did  little  towards  emanci- 
pating me  from  the  restraints  of  home.  I  had 
scarcely  any  command  of  money ;  and  this,  with  a 
standing  requisition  that  I  should  be  in-doors 
every  night  by  ten  o'clock,  virtually  debarred  me 
from  amusement  abroad.  Naturally,  I  mutinied ; 
and,  after  a  struggle,  effected  the  abolition  of 
the  ktter  privation,  and  some,  but  no  consider- 
able, improvement  in  the  former.  Both  were 
conceded  unwillingly  and  after  pertinacious  op- 
position, originating  a  series  of  quarrels  which, 
after  my  mother's  death,  terminated  in  the  total 
estrangement  of  myself  and  stepfather. 

She  was  always  weak,  I  think  constitution- 
ally inclined  to  consumption,  and  died  in  my 
twenty-first  year.  Her  loss  affected  me  ex- 
travagantly, but  temporarily.  My  stepfather's 
sorrow  was,  like  himself,  grave  and  undemon- 
strative. 

I  forgot  my  loss  the  more  rapidly  from  a 
youthful  passion  which  then  occupied  me  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  my  intention  to  speak  only 
of  circumstances  which  had  a  direct  influence 
on  my  character,  and  this  boy-love  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  sentences. 

I  fell  in  love  with  a  sister  of  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances :  a  handsome,  merry  girl,  my  senior 
by  a  year,  a  coquette  by  nature.  I  submitted 
to  her  whims  for  twelve  months,  when  we  quar- 
relled our  last  quarrel  and.  parted.  The  impe- 
tuosity with  which  I  urged  my  suit  had  over- 
borne her  original  distaste  for  my  ugliness — it 
was  no  longer  mere  plainness — and  my  earnest- 
ness frightened  her.  She  broke  off,  in  spite 
of  miserable  humiliation  on  my  part,  leaving  me 
to  digest  the  pain  and  mortification  of  it.  When 
she  hears  of  my  deed  (she  married  and  went  to 
India)  she  will  think  she  had  a  happy  escape. 
Perhaps  she  had. 

I  suffered  more  than  common  from  so  common 
an  experience.  It  made  me  doubly  sensitive  to 
my  defects,  natural  and  acquired.  I  brooded 
retrospectively,  nursed  my  wounded  self-esteem 
into  embittered  egotism,  yet  despised  myself  for 
my  recent  failure.  I  laboured  to  attain  self- 
control,  and,  as  aforesaid,  achieved  at  least  the 
mask  of  it.  At  this  period  the  alienation  be- 
tween myself  and  stepfather  reached  a  crisis, 
and  terminated  in  my  withdrawal  both  from  his 
office  and  home. 

I  was  able  to  keep  myself,  having  acquired, 
with  a  world  of  pains  and  at  the  exercise  of  an 
amount  of  patience  foreign  to  my  nature,  the 
art  of  stenography ;  though  not  a  proficient  in 


;he  craft,  I  had  earned  money  by  it.  Besides 
which,  I  presently  began  to  write  for  mag&zines 
and  periodicals,  at  first  poorly  enough,  and  with 
iroportionate  remuneration.  Long  ago,  per- 
laps  in  consequence  of  my  stepfather's  prohi- 
sition,  I  had  become  an  eager  reader  of  fiction, 
and  this,  germinating  in  a  feverish,  though  dis- 
;ased,  temperament,  produced  fruit  of  a  sort 
which  yet  commanded  a  certain  price. 

Years  passed,  and  T  prospered,  leading  a  very 
different  life  from  that  endured  in  my  former 
borne,  but  not  a  better  one.  My  stepfather's 
example  had  disgusted  me  with  professions  of 
religion ;  I  had  no  check  of  kindred  or  friends  to 
restrain  me  from  vicious  indulgence,  for  my  dis- 
position was  not  calculated  to  attract  those  who 
could,  have  helped  me  fo  purer  pleasures,  nor 
was  it  improved  by  pecuniary  success. 

That  accursed  shame-facedness,  always  my 
enemy,  now  deepened  by  a  sense  of  impurity — I 
never  went  far  enough  to  confound  evil  with 
good — impelled  me  to  reject  kindly  advances 
made  by  the  better  sort  of  my  own  class  ; 
among  the  worst,  I  had  companions,  but  no 
friends.  My  employers  respected  my  intellect, 
but  disliked  me.  Not  to  exaggerate  my  pro- 
fligacy, let  me  state  that  it  was  rather  spasmodic 
than  habitual,  nor  ever  openly  defiant  of  the 
decencies  of  society.  I  lived  this  life  for  ten 
years.  When,  at  times,  I  longed  for  a  wife,  a 
home,  the  recollection  of  past  mortification,  of 
present  unfitness,  of  my  -ugliness,  deterred  me 
from  seeking  them.  And,  self-indulgence  palling 
upon  my  appetite,  I  presently  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  literary  ambition. 

Four  years  of  persistence  produced  their  re- 
sults. I  come  now  to  the  train  of  circumstances 
which  brought  me  here. 

It  was  at  Scarborough,  whither  I  had  gone  in 
consequence  of  indisposition,  that  chance  made 
me  acquainted  with  her  uncle.  You  know  whom 
I  mean  by  her — there  is  no  need  to  mention 
names.  A  watering-place  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween us,  renewed  at  the  uncle's  request  on  our 
return  to  the  metropolis.  He  was  an  old  ba- 
chelor, fond  of  books  and  curious  about  authors. 
He  invited  me  to  his  house,  introduced  me  to 
his  brother's  family.  I  went  there  idly,  out  of 
courtesy  to  him,  or  out  of  curiosity.  I  wish  I 
had  fallen  dead  on  the  threshold  ! 

They  were  hospitable  people,  dwelling  in  a 
pleasant  house  in  a  London  suburb,  with  a 
garden  and  conservatory ;  its  owner  had  retired 
from  business  on  something  more  than  compe- 
tence. His  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  She  was  the  youngest.  What  did 
I  see  in  her  that  it  should  light  up  such  a  fire 
in  my  heart  ? 

A'  girl  of  sixteen,  with  kind,  thoughtful, 
brown  eyes;  soft,  smooth,  fair  hair;  and  rosy 
cheeks.  That  was  all.  A  mere  girl,  less  than 
half  my  aee,  pretty,  very  pretty>  but  neither 
clever  nor  beautiful.  I  had  looked  upon  scores 
of  faces  more  perfect  in  feature,  brighter  in 
intellect,  without  any  quickening  of  the  pulse 
or  more  than  transient  admiration.  Yet  I  saw 
and  loved  her.  If  I  could  tell  how  imperiously 
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tlic  passion  took  possession  of  me,  how  it  en- 
thralled my  whole  nature  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  but  that  one  tyrannic  idea,  the 
crowning  horror  1  ha*  grew  out  of  it  might  be 
understood,  if  not  pitii-d. 

It  began  innocently  enough,  God  knows.  I 
went  to  the  house,  as  I  have  said,  at  first  in 
company  with  her  uncle,  then  with  or  without 
him,  always  obtaining  a  cordial  welcome.  There 
was  a  goodness,  an  unaffected  kindness  in  the 
little  family,  manifest  in  its  mutual  relations, 
its  behaviour  to  friends  and  visitors,  which  won 
upon  me  in  spite  of  my  distrust,  of  myself  and 
others.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it,  never 
known  how  much  of  affection,  of  unconscious 
self-sacrifice,  of  mutual  esteem  and  forbearance 
might  be  comprised  in  the  one  word  home. 

They  were  not  brilliant  people,  nor  more 
highly  bred  or  educated  than  thousands  of  their 
class.  They  read  books,  went  occasionally  to 
the  theatre,  loved  music,  dancing,  and  innocent 
pleasures,  and  were  glad  to  admit  their  friends 
to  a  share  of  them.  The  father,  a  cheery,  hos- 
pitable man,  liked  company,  and  his  wife  saw 
only  through  his  eyes,  JFor  a. time,  my  shyness 
kept  me  in  the  background,  but  the  unvarying 
kindness  with  which  I  was  received  gradually 
dissipated-  my  reserve.  I  loved  the  family  and 
felt  better  and  happier  for  knowing  them. 

The  girls  often  sang  to  us  of  evenings.  I 
wonder  whether  I  am  unusually  sensitive  to 
sweet  voices,  that  hers  should  have  affected  me 
as  it  did,  waking  up  some  unearthly  responsive 
longing  in  my  soul  as  for  something  I  had  never 
known,  something  I  should  never  attain,  which 
was  delicious,  yet  exquisitely  painful. 

Her  girlish  ways,  her  manner  as  she  went 
about  her  household  duties  or  performed  the 
little  rites  of  hospitality,  possessed  au  inde- 
scribable fascination  for  me,  totally  irrecon 
cilable  with  reason  or  with  my  colder  judgment ; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  knew  her  as  she 
was,  even  when  most  under  the  influence  of  the 
passion  which  controlled  me.  I  knew  it,  but 
had  no  power  to  break  the  enchantment. 

She  never  suspected  it — as  how  should  she  P 
I  was  so  much  her  elder  that  she  regarded  me 
as  out  of  the  pale  of  those  who  might  be  at- 
tracted by  her  girlish  beauty.  To  her,  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  I  was  an  odd-looking  man,  a  visitor, 
a  friend  of  the  family,  nothing  more.  My  intel- 
lectual superiority  made  her  timid.  She  never 
dreamed  of  her  power  over  me. 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  accidental  contact 
witli  her  dress,  the  upturned  ghince  of  her  kind 
calm  eyes,  filled  me  with  tremor;  my  whole 
nature  became  resonant  to  her  presence.  When 
I  conversed,  it  was  always  witn  a  secret  hope 
that  she  would  listen  or  reply.  I  never  spoke 
to  her,  without  a  miserable  desire  to  interest  her, 
and  a  wretched  sense  of  failure.  I  revolved,  over 
and  over  again  in  my  mind,  the  trivial  words  that 
passed  between  us,  pondering  on  the  tones  in 
which  she  had  spoken,  and  nursing  the  unrest 
which  devoured  me  like  a  burning  fever. 

So  it  went  on,  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 
for  six  months. 


There  was  a  handsome  lad  of  fifteen,  a  school- 
fellow of  her  brother,  who  came  to  the  house, 
and  whose  fancy  selected  her  as  the  object  of  a 
boyish  passion:  one  rife  with  day-dreams  and 
romance,  but  of  no  more  depth  or  consequence 
than  such  fancies  ordinarily  are.  I  noticed  it 
at  the  outset.  I  believe  I  discovered  it  before 
he  himself  had  any  distinct  consciousness  of  the 
feeling.  When  evident  to  all,  and  something  of 
a  joke  in  the  family,  she  was  secretly  pleased, 
though  she  affected  to  look  down  upon  him  as 
her  junior — a  year  is  a  great  gap  in  a  girl's  es- 
timation. Too  simple-hearted  to  comprehend 
coquetry,  she  yet  knew  she  was  pretty,  and  her 
admirer's  passion  flattered  and  amused  her  inno- 
cent vanity.  I  think  she  had  no  idea  that  any- 
thing serious  would  come  of  it,  but  she  certainly 
liked  and  listened  to  him. 

That  tortured  me.  The  boy  was  in  earnest. 
I  have  said  he -was  handsome,  and  the  contrast 
between  his  fresh  youthful  face,  his  buoyant 
spirits  and  healthy  nature,  with  mine,  filled'  me 
with  gall  and  wormwood.  He,  in  spite  of  his 
bashfulness  and  blushing  modesty,  could  find 
topics  enough  to  talk  about,  and  could  interest 
her.  There  were  no  awkward  intervals  of  silence 
between  them.  She  smiled  or  laughed  when  he 
entered  the  room,  and  called  him  "  Harry."  I 
have  sat,  time  after  time,  and  watched  them  with 
unutterable  envy  and  unutterable  misery  in  my 
heart.  I  wonder  now,  that  I  restrained  myself 
so  well,  but  nobody  suspected  me — not  till  the 
dreadful  end. 

The  family  went  out  of  town,  in  the  month  of 
June,  to  a  village,  eastward  of  London,  on  the 
border  of  a  forest.  They  had  humble  friends 
there,  and  generally  stayed  at  the  cottage  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  her  and  her  sister's  nurse. 
And  I  and  the  uncle  were  invited  to  visit  them 
at  pleasure — it  was  barely  a  three  hours'  coach 
journey.  In  August,  I  did  so,  as  it  liappened, 
alone. 

I  met  the  father  in  the  footpath  across  the 
meadow  which  led  to  the  village,  on  his  way  to 
town,  and  he  —  God  help  him !  I  was  never 
again  to  see  his  face  turned  towards  me  in 
friendship  and  confidence — gave  me  a  cheery 
greeting,  and  bade  me  grt  on  and  enjoy  myself, 
promising  to  return  at  nightfall.  "The  girls 
are  starting  for  a  pic-nic  in  the  forest,"  he  said  ; 
"  you'll  be  just  in  time." 

I  saw  her  at  the  window  in  the  cottage  gable, 
with  a  garland  of  summer  flowers  in  ner  hair, 
laughing  through  the  honeysuckle  at  those 
below.  She  smiled  and  nodded  a  welcome  to  . 
me.  There  were  not  many  present :  her  brother, 
sister,  two  cousins  (girls),  a  country  friend,  and 
Harry.  I  knew  he  was  stopping  with  them, 
yet  his  presence  gave  me  a  pang  as  if  my  heart 
had  been  suddenly  grippea  by  a  cruel  human 
hand.  They  all  seemea  glad  to  see  me,  and,  my 
respects  paid  to  the  mother,  who  did  not  care  to 
be  of  the  party,  we  set  out  for  the  forest  to- 
gether. In  spite  of  his  sisters'  objections,  their 
brother  took  with  him  a  foolish  pistol  which  he 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  a  mark. 

Throughout  that  sultry  summer's  day,  the 
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suii  of  which  was  not  to  set  without  leaving  on 
my  forehead  the  brand  of  Cain,  by  dusty  lane 
and  green  hedgerow,  amongthe  trees  in  theforest, 
Harry  kept  by  her  side,  driving  me  mad.  He  was 
happy,  very  happy,  for  the  occasion  increased  her 
natural  good-humour  and  good  spirits,  perhaps 
her  liking  for  her  boyish  lover.  A  fortnight  of 
daily,  almost  hourlv,  intimacy  in  that  idle  holiday 
time,  had  naturally  brought  them  closer  together, 
and  he,  at  once  intoxicated  by  his  passion  and 
the  sweet  influences  surrounding  him,  was  more 
enamoured  than  ever.  So  he  kept  by  her  side, 
nobody  challenging  his  right  to  that  position.  I 
see  them  now :  he  with  his  youthful,  glowing  face, 
all  admiration  and  enjoyment :  she,  in  her  light 
dress  and  straw  hat,  her  sweet  eyes  just  raised 
in  answer  to  him  and  a  smile  on  her  lips.  One 
of  the  party  jestingly  called  my  attention  to  them 
once — as  if  that  were  needed. 

We  rambled  about  in  the  forest  until  noon- 
tide, and  for  an  hour  longer,  presently  dining 
in  an  open  space  where  were  some  fallen  trees 
and  a  little  spring.  He  sat  at  her  feet,  and 
as  much  as  possible  engrossed  her  conversation. 
Her  brother  joked  him  on  it,  and  I  joined  in 
the  laugh.  We  were  all  very  merry  together, 
and  my  conduct  excited  no  suspicion.  I  talked 
gaily,  and  observed  her  looking  at  me  more  than 
once  in  quiet  surprise.  Fury  and  despair  were 
raging  in  my  heart,  yet  I  talked  lightly  and  mer- 
rily ;  and,  when  the  brother  proposed  that  we 
should  try  our  skill  in  shooting  at  an  extem- 
porised target,  I  bore  my  part  like  a  boy  amongst 
boys. 

Tiring  of  this  and  of  other  sports,  we  rambled 
hither  and  thither.  Then,  I  feigned  drowsiness, 
and  they  left  me,  to  come  back  in  an  hour  or  so, 
bidding  me  take  care  of  our  dinner  baskets.  The 
brother  left  his  pistol ;  it  was  heavy,  and  he 
tired  of  his  plaything.  When  they  had  all  gone 
off  among  the  bushes,  I  sat  up,  on  a  fallen  tree, 
and  loaded  the  weapon.  I  declare  before  Hea- 
ven, I  had  no  thought  then  of  the  dreadful  use 
to  which  I  was  soon  to  put  it ;  I  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  play  with  the  idea  of  suicide. 

It  was  fascinating,  in  my  maddened  morbid 
state,  to  put  the  muzzle  between  my  teeth,  and 
fancy  what  pulling  the  trigger  would  effect.  I 
imagined  it  in  detail.  A  "horrible  crash  and  a 
great  darkness.  I  should  be  found  on  their  re- 
turn, lying  beside  the  log,  dead.  How  shocked 
they  would  be,  how  horrified  !  What  would  she 
say  ?  Would  she  be  sorry  ?  How  little  she  or 
any  one  in  the  world  would  suspect  the  cause  of 
it !  I  should  carry  my  secret  with  me  into  the 
next  world ;  perhaps  I  should  be  at  rest,  and 
people  would  pity  me. 

The  thought  grew  upon  me,  so  that  I  rose  to 
dissipate  it :  rose  and  strolled  off  among  the 
trees,  with  the  accursed  pistol  in  my  pocket. 
My  hands  behind  me,  my  head  bowed,  my  eyes 
on  the  grass,  I  went,  walking  slowly,  thinking 
of  her. 


It  might  have  been  five  minutes,  it  might 
have  been  an  hour,  when  I  heard  a  girl's  voice, 
carolling  merrily — a  voice  and  song  I  knew  well. 
A  dizziness  was  in  my  ears,  my  heart  throbbed 
tumultuously  and  painfully.  I  raised  my  eyes 
and  saw  her  alone,  coming  towards  me,  down  a 
footpath  into  which  I  had  wandered. 

She  had  never  looked  prettier  or  kinder. 
There  was  a  rosy  flush  of  health  and  exercise 
upon  her  cheek,  a  sweet  light  of  love  in  her 
eyes,  aud  a  glory  of  afternoon  sunshine  stream- 
ing through  the  boughs  upon  her  fair  brown 
hair.  Something  told  me  that  the  boy's  ardour 
had  won,  if  not  a  reciprocation  of  his  passion, 
at  least  an  unusually  favourable  hearing.  I 
turned,  and  we  walked  side  by  side.  "  Where 
were  the  others  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  coming,  but  a  long  way  behind.  She 
had  run  away  from  them."  And  she  laughed. 

"Why?" 

"  They  had  teased  her.  She  was  glad  to  have 
met  me,  as  I  would  take  her  part." 

"  And  Harry  ?"  She  blushed,  and,  returning 
an  evasive  answer,  stole  a  sidelong  glance  be- 
hind. I  looked  behind,  too.  There  was  no  one 
visible. 

"  He  loves  you,"  I  said.  She  blushed  deeper 
than  before,  and  turned  her  face  away,  and  we 
walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  it 
came,  "/love  you!"  I  said.  "  Do  you  know 
what  a  man's  love  is  ?"  And  I  poured  forth  a 
flood  of  passionate,  incoherent  words,  such  as 
cannot  be  recalled  or  written  down,  such  as  men 
sometimes  utter  once  in  a  lifetime. 

She  listened,  amazed — affrighted.  There  was 
more  than  that  in  her  face.  As  I  seized  her 
hand  and  told  her  of  my  hopelessness  and  agony, 
I  saw,  distinctly,  in  the  girlish  countenance,  a 
look  of  repugnance  and  aversion.  She  broke 
from  me,  and  attempted  to  run  away.  The  next 
moment,  I  stood  with  the  discharged  pistol  in 
my  hand,  a  little  smoke  curling  upwards  from 

its  muzzle. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  need  to  narrate  how  I  fled  from  the 
spot,  the  long  red  bars  of  sunset  streaming 
after  me  through  the  wood,  like  the  fires  of  Hell  ? 
How  I  longed  for  death,  yet  had  not  the  courage 
to  slay  myself?  How  I  gave  myself 'up  to  jus- 
tice for  that  murder,  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  death  ? 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

MISS  IIALCOMBE'S  NAKUATIVE  CONCLUDED. 

*  *  *  *  * 

.1 1 .  LY  Gxu.  Eight  o'clock.  The  sun  is  shining 
in  a  clear  sky.  I  have  not  been  near  my  bed — 
I  have  not  ouce  closed  my  weary,  wakeful  eyes. 
From  the  same  window  at  which  I  looked  out 
into  the  darkness  of  last  night,  I  look  out,  now, 
at  the  bright  stillness  of  the  morning. 

I  count  the  hours  that  have  passed  since 
I  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  this  room,  by  my 
own  sensations — and  those  hours  seem  like 
weeks.  . 

'  How  short  a  time,  and  yet  how  long  to  me — 
since  I  sank  down  in  the  darkness,  here,  on  the 
floor,  drenched  to  the  skin,  cramped  in  every 
limb,  cold  to  the  bones,  a  useless,  helpless, 
panic-stricken  creature. 

I  hardly  know  when  I  roused  myself.  I  hardly 
know  when  I  groped  my  way  back  to  the  bed- 
room, and  lighted  the  caudle,  and  searched  (with 
a  strange  ignorance,  at  first,  of  where  to  look 
for  them)  for  dry  clothes  to  warm  me.  The 
doing  of  these  things  is  in  niy  mind,  but  not 
the  time  when  they  were  done. 

Can  I  even  remember  when  the  chilled, 
cramped  feeling  left  me,  and  the  throbbing  heat 
came  in  its  place  ? 

Surely  it  was  before  the  sun  rose  ?  Yes ;  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  three.  I  remember  the 
time  by  the  sudden  brightness  and  clearness, 
the  feverish  strain  and  excitement  of  all  my 
faculties  which  came  with  it.  I  remember  my 
resolution  to  control  myself,  to  wait  patiently 
hour  after  hour,  till  the  chance  offered  ot  remov- 
ing Laura  from  this  horrible  place,  without  the 
danger  of  immediate  discovery  and  pursuit.  T 
remember  the  persuasion  settling  itself  in  my 
mind  that  the  words  those  two  men  had  said  to 
each  other,  would  furnish  us,  not  only  with  our 
justiiittttion  for  leaving  the  house,  but  with  our 
weapons  of  defence  against  them  as  well.  I 
recal  the  impulse  that  awakened  in  me  to  pre- 
serve those  words  in  writing,  exactly  as  they 
were  spoken,  while  the  time  was  my  own,  and 
while  my  memory  vividly  retained  them.  All 
this  I  remember  plainly  :  there  is  no  confusion 
in  my  head  yet.  The  coming  in  here,  from 
the  bedroom,  with  my  pen  and  ink  and  paper, 
before  sunrise — the  sitting  down  at  the  widely- 
opened  window  to  get  all  the  air  I  could  to 
cool  me — the  ceaseless  writing,  faster  and  faster, 


hotter  and  hotter,  driving  on,  more  and  more 
wakef  ally,  all  through  the  dreadful  interval  before 
the  house  was  astir  again — how  clearly  I  recal  it, 
from  the  beginning  by  candlelight,  to  the  end 
on  the  page  before  this,  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
new  day ! 

Why  do  I  sit  here  still  ?  Why  do  I  weary 
my  hot  eyes  and  my  burning  head  by  writing 
more  ?  Why  not  lie  down  and  rest  myself,  and 
try  to  quench  the  fever  that  consumes  me,  in 
sleep  ? 

I  dare  not  attempt  it.  A  fear  beyond  all 
other  fears  has  got  possession  of  me.  I  am 
afraid  of  this  heat  that  parches  my  skin.  I  am 
afraid  of  the  creeping  and  throbbing  that  I  feel 
in  my  head.  If  I  lie  down  now,  how  do  I  know 
that  I  may  have  the  sense  and  the  strength 
to  rise  again  ? 

Oh,  the  rain,  the  rain— the  cruel  raiii  that 
chilled  me  last  night ! 

***** 

Nine  o'clock.  Was  it  nine  struck,  or  eight? 
Nine,  surely  ?  I  am  shivering  again — shivering, 
from  head  to  foot,  in  the  summer  air.  Have  I 
been  sitting  here  asleep  ?  I  don't  know  what 
1  have  been  doing. 

Oh,  my  God  !  am.  I  going  to  be  ill  ? 

Ill,  at  such  a  time  as  this  ! 

My  head — I  am  sadly  afraid  of  my  head.  I 
can  write,  but  the  lines  all  run  together.  I  see 
the  words.  Laura — I  can  write  Laura,  aud  see 
I  write  it.  Eight  or  nine — which  was  ii  '; 

So  cold,  so  cold — oh,  that  rain  last  night ! — 
and  the  strokes  of  the  clock,  the  strokes  I  can't 

count,  keep  striking  in  my  head 

***** 

NOTE. 

[At  this  place  the  entry  in  the  Diary  ceases  to 
be  legible.  The  two  or  three  lines  which  follow, 
contain  fragments  of  words  only,  mingled  with 
blots  and  scratches  of  the  pen.  The  last  marks 
on  the  paper  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  first 
two  letters  (L.  and  A.)  of  the  name  of  Ladv 
Glyde. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  Diary,  another  entry 
appears.  It  is  in  a  man's  handwriting,  large, 
bold,  and  firmly  regular ;  and  the  date  is  "  July 
the  7th."  It  contains  these  lines  :J 

[POSTSCRIPT  BY  A  SINCERE  JRIEXD.J 
The  illness  of  our  excellent  Miss  Halcombo 


voL.ni. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


[Conducted  by 


has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  an 
unexpected  intellectual  pleasure. 

I  refer  to  the  perusal  (which  I  have  just  com- 
pleted) of  this  interesting  Diary. 

There  are  many  hundred  pages  here.  I  can 
lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  declare  that  every 
page  has  charmed,  refreshed,  delighted  me. 

To  a  man  of  my  sentiments,  it  is  unspeakably 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  this. 

Admirable  woman ! 

I  refer  to  Miss  Halcombe. 

Stupendous  effort ! 

I  refer  to  the  Diary. 

Yes !  these  pages  are  amazing.  The  tact 
which  I  find  here,  the  discretion,  the  rare  courage, 
the  wonderful  power  of  memory,  the  accurate 
observation  of  character,  the  easy  grace  of  style, 
the  charming  outbursts  of  womanly  feeling, 
have  all  inexpressibly  increased  my  admira- 
tion of  this  sublime  creature,  of  this  magnificent 
Marian.  The  presentation  of  my  own  character 
is  masterly  in  the  extreme.  I  certify,  with  my 
whole  heart,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait.  I 
feel  how  vivid  an  impression  I  must  have  pro- 
duced to  have  been  painted  in  such  strong, 
such  rich,  such  massive  colours  as  these.  I 
lament  afresh  the  cruel  necessity  which  sets  our 
interests  at  variance,  and  opposes  us  to  each 
other.  Under  happier  circumstances  how  worthy 
I  should  have  been  of  Miss  Halcombe — how 
worthy  Miss  Halcombe  would  have  been  of  ME. 

The  sentiments  which  animate  my  heart  assure 
me  that  the  lines  I  have  just  written  express  a 
Profound  Truth. 

Those  sentiments  exalt  me  above  all  merely 
personal  considerations.  I  bear  witness,  in  the 
most  disinterested  manner,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  stratagem  by  which  this  unparalleled  woman 
surprised  the  private  interview  between  Percival 
and  myself.  Also  to  the  marvellous  accuracy  of 
her  report  of  the  whole  conversation  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  end. 

Those  sentiments  have  induced  me  to  offer 
to ,  the  unimpressionable  doctor  who  attends 
on  her,  my  vast  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
my  luminous  experience  of  the  more  subtle 
resources  which  medical  and  magnetic  science 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  mankind.  He  has 
hitherto  declined  to  avail  himself  of  my  assist- 
ance. Miserable  man ! 

Finally,  those  sentiments  dictate  the  lines — 
grateful,  sympathetic,  paternal  lines — which  ap- 
pear in  this  place.  T  close  the  book.  My  strict 
sense  of  propriety  restores  it  (by  the  hands 
of  my  wife)  to  its  place  on  the  writer's  table. 
Events  are  hurrying  me  away.  Circumstances 
are  guiding  me  to  serious  issues.  Vast  per- 
spectives of  success  unrol  themselves  before  my 
eyes.  I  accomplish  my  destiny  with  a  calmness 
which  is  terrible  to  myself.  Nothing  but  the 
homage  of  my  admiration  is  my  own.  I  deposit 
it,  with  respectful  tenderness,  at  the  feet  of 
Miss  Halcombe. 

I  breathe  my  wishes  for  her  recovery. 

I  condole  with  her  on  the  inevitable  failure  of 
every  plan  that  she  has  formed  for  her  sister's 
benefit.  At  the  same  time,  I  entreat  her  to 


believe  that  the  information  which  I  have  de- 
rived from  her  diary  will  in  no  respect  help  me 
to  contribute  to  that  failure.  It  simply  confirms 
the  plan  of  conduct  which  I  had  previously 
arranged.  I  have  to  thank  these  pages  for 
awakening  the  finest  sensibilities  in  my  nature — 
nothing  more. 

To  a  person  of  similar  sensibility,  this  simple 
assertion  will  explain  and  excuse  everything. 

Miss  Halcombe  is  a  person  of  similar  sensi- 
bility. 

In  that  persuasion,  I  sign  myself, 

FOSCO. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  FREDERICK  FArRLIEjESQTJIRE, 
OF  LIMMEKIDGE  HOUSE.* 

IT  is  the  grand  misfortune  of  my  life  that 
nobody  will  let  me  alone.  Why — I  ask  every- 
body— why  worry  me  ?  Nobody  answers  that 
question ;  and  nobody  lets  me  alone.  Relatives, 
friends,  and  strangers  all  combine  to  annoy  me. 
What  have  I  done?  I  ask  myself,  I  ask  my 
servant,  Louis,  fifty  times  a  day — what  have  I 
done  ?  Neither  of  us  can  tell.  Most  extraor- 
dinary ! 

The  last  annoyance  that  has  assailed  me  is. 
the  annoyance  of  being  called  upon  to  write  this 
Narrative.  Is  a  man  in  my  state  of  nervous 
wretchedness  capable  of  writing  narratives? 
When  I  put  this  extremely  reasonable  objec- 
tion, I  am  told  that  certain  very  serious  events, 
relating  to  my  niece,  have  happened  within 
my  experience;  and  that  I  am  the  fit  person 
to  describe  them  on  that  account.  I  am 
threatened,  if  I  fail  to  exert  myself  in  the  man- 
ner required,  with  consequences  which  I  cannot 
so  much  as  think  of,  without  perfect  prostration. 
There  is  really  no  need  to  threaten  me.  Shat- 
tered by  my  miserable  health  and  my  family 
troubles,  I  am  incapable  of  resistance.  If  you 
insist,  you  take  your  unjust  advantage  of  me ; 
and  I  give  way  immediately.  I  will  endeavour 
to  remember  what  I  can  (under  protest),  and  to 
write  what  I  can  (also  under  protest) ;  and 
what  I  can't  remember  and  can't  write,  Louis 
must  remember,  and  write  for  me.  He  is  an 
ass,  and  I  am  an  invalid ;  and  we  are  likely  to 
make  all  sorts  of  mistakes  between  us.  How 
humiliating ! 

I  am  told  to  remember  dates.  Good  Heavens ! 
I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life — how  am  I 
to  begin  now  ? 

I  have  asked  Louis.  He  is  not  quite  such  an 
ass  as  I  have  hitherto  supposed.  He  remembers 
the  date  of  the  event,  within  a  day  or  two— and 
I  remember  the  name  of  the  person.  The  date 
was  either  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  of  July ; 
and  the  name  (in  my  opinion  a  remarkably  vulgar 
one)  was  Fanny. 

On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  of  July,  I  was 
reclining,  in  my  usual  state,  surrounded  by  the 


*  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fairlie's  Narrative 
and  other  Narratives  that  are  shortly  to  follow  it, 
were  originally  obtained,  forms  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
planation which  will  appear  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Story. 


Cbarlei  Plcken. 
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various  objects  of  Art  which  L  have  collectec 
about  me  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  larbai 
people  in  my  neighbourhood.  That  is  to  say,  I  Lu 
the  photographs  of  my  pictures,  and  prints,  ant 
coins,  and  so  1'orth,  nil  about  me,  whicu  I  intend 
one  of  these  days,  to  present  (the  photographs 
I  mean,  if  the  clumsy  English  language  will  lei 
me  mean  anything)— to  present  to  tl*e  Institu- 
tion at  Carlisle  (horrid  place  !),  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  tastes  of  the  Members  (Goths 
and  Vandals  to  a  man).  It  might  be  supposed 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  in  course  of  conferring 
a  great  national  benefit  on  his  countrymen,  was 
the  last  gentleman  in  the  world  to  be  unfeelingly 
worried  about  private  difficulties  und  family  af- 
fairs. Quite  a  mistake,  I  assure  you,  in  my  case. 
However,  there  I  was,  reclining,  with  my  art- 
treasures  about  me,  and  wanting  a  quiet  morn- 
ing. Because  I  wanted  a  quiet  morning,  of 
course  Louis  came  in.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  I  should  inquire  what  the  deuce  he  meant 
by  making-his  appearance,  when  I  had  not  rung 
my  bell.  I  seldom  swear — it  is  such  an  un- 
gentlemanlike  habit — but  when  Louis  answered 
By  a  grin,  I  think  it  was  also  perfectly  natural 
that  I  should  damn  him  for  grinning.  At  any 
rate,  I  did. 

This  rigorous  mode  of  treatment,  I  have  ob- 
served, invariably  brings  persons  in  the  lower 
cla.vs  of  life  to  their  senses.     It  brought  Louis 
to  his  senses.     He  was  so  obliging  as  to  leave 
off  grinning,  and  inform  me  that  a  Young  Per- 
son was  outside,  wanting  to  see  me.     He  added 
(with  the  odious  talkativeness  of  servants),  that 
her  name  was  Fanny. 
"  Who  is  Fanny  ?" 
"  Lady  Glyde's  maid,  sir." 
"  What  does  Lady  Glyde's  maid  want  with 
me  ?" 

"A  letter,  sir " 

"  T-.ke  it." 

"  b)  e  refuses  to  give  it  to  anybody  but  you, 
sir." 

"Who  sends  the  letter?" 
"  Miss  Halcombe,  sir." 
The  moment  I  heard  Miss  Halcombe's  name, 
I  gave  up.     It  is  a  habit  of  mine  always  to  give 
up  to  Miss  Halcombe.     I  find,  by  experience, 
that  it  saves  noise.     I  gave  up  on  this  occasion. 
Dear  Marian ! 

"Let  Lady  Glyde's  maid  come  in,  Louis. 
Stop  !  Do  her  shoes  creak  ?" 

I  was  obliged  to  ask  the  question.  Creaking 
shoes  invariably  upset  me  for  the  day.  I  was 
resigned  to  see  the  Young  Person,  but  I  was  not 
resigned  to  let  the  Young  Person's  shoes  upset 
me.  There  is  a  limit  even  to  my  endurance. 

Louis  affirmed  distinctly  that  her  shoes  were 
to  be  depended  upon.  I  waved  my  hand.  He 
introduced  her.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  she 
expressed  her  sense  of  embarrassment  byshuttinsr 
up  her  mouth  and  breathing  through  her  nose? 
To  the  student  of  female  human  nature  in  the 
lower  orders,  surely  not. 

Let  me  do  the  girl  justice.  Her  shoes  did 
not  creak.  But  why  do  Young  Persons  in  ser- 
vice all  perspire  at  the  hands ?  Why  have  they 


ail  got  fat  noses,  ami  hard  cheeks  ?  And  why 
are  their  faces  so  sadly  unfinished,  especially 
about  the  corners  of  the  eyelids  ?  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  think  deeply  myself,  on  any 
subject ;  but  I  appeal  to  professional  men  who 
are.  Why  have  we  no  variety  iu  our  breed  of 
Young  Persons? 

"  You  have  a  letter  for  me,  from  Miss  Hal- 
combe?  Put  it  down  on  the  table,  please; 
and  don't  upset  anything.  How  is  Miss  Hal- 
combe P" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir." 
"  And  Lady  Glyde  ?" 

I  received  no  answer.  The  Young  Person's 
face  became  more  unfinished  than  ever ;  and,  I 
think  she  began  to  cry.  I  certainly  saw  some- 
thing moist  about  her  eyes.  Tears  or  perspira- 
tion? Louis  (whom  I  have  just  consulted)  is 
inclined  to  think,  tears.  He  is  in  her  class  of 
life  ;  and  he  ought  to  know  best.  Let  us  say, 
tears. 

Except  when  the  refining  process  of  Art  ju- 
diciously removes  from  them  all  resemblance  to 
Nature,  I  distinctly  object  to  tears.  Tears  are 
scientifically  described  as  a  Secretion.  I  can 
understand  that  a  secretion  may  be  healthy  or 
unhealthy,  but  I  cannot  see  the  interest  of  a 
secretion  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view. 
Perhaps,  my  own  secretions  being  all  wrong  to- 
gether, I  am  a  little  prejudiced  on  the  subject. 
No  matter.  I  behaved,  on  this  occasion,  with  all 
possible  propriety  and  feeling.  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  said  to  Louis, 

"  Endeavour  to  ascertain  what  she  mejra." 

Louis  endeavoured,  and  the  Young  Person 
endeavoured.  They  succeeded  in  confusing  each 
other  to  such  an  extent  that,  I  am  bound  in 
common  gratitude  to  say,  they  really  amused  me. 
I  think  I  shall  send  for  them  again,  when  I  am 
in  low  spirits.  I  have  just  mentioned  this  idea 
to  Louis.  Strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  make  him 
uncomfortable.  Poor  devil ! 

Surely,  I  am  not  expected  to  repeat  my 
niece's  maid's  explanation  of  her  tears,  inter- 
sreted  in  the  English  of  my  Swiss  valet  ?  The 
,hing  is  manifestly  impossible.  I  can  give  my 
own  impressions  and  feelings  perhaps.  Will 
;hat  do  as  well  ?  Please  say,  Yes. 

My  idea  is  that  she  began  by  telling  me 
'through  Louis)  that  her  master  had  dismissed 
ler  from  her  mistress's  service.  (Observe, 
hroughout,  the  strange  irrelevancy  of  the  Young 
Person.  Was  it  my  fault  that  she  had  lost  her 
)lace  ?)  On  her  dismissal,  she  had  gone  to  the 
nn  te  sleep.  (/  don't  keep  the  inn — why  men- 
ion  it  to  me  ?~]  Between  six  o'clock  and  seven, 
Miss  Halcombe  had  come  to  say  good-by,  and 
lad  given  her  two  letters,  one  for  me,  and  one 
or  a  gentleman  in  London.  (/  am  not  a  gen- 
leman  in  London — hang  the  gentleman  in 
Condon !)  She  had  carefufly  put  the  two  letters 
nto  her  bosom  (what  have  I  to  do  with  her 
>osom  ?) ;  she  had  been  very  unhappy,  when  Miss 
ialcombe  had  gone  away  again ;  she  had  not 
lad  the  heart  to  put  bit  or  drop  between  her 
ips  till  it  was  near  bedtime  ;  ana  then,  when  it 
was  close  on  nine  o'clock,  she  had  thought  she 
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should  like  a  cup  of  tea.  (Am  I  responsible  for 
any  of  these  vulgar  fluctuations,  which  begin 
with  unhappiness  and  end  with  tea  ?)  Just  as 
she  was  warming  the  pet  (I  give  the  words  on 
the  authority  of  Louis,  who  says  he  knows  what 
they  mean,  and  wishes  to  explain,  but  I  snub 
him  on  principle) — just  as  she  was  warming  the 
pot,  the  door  opened,  and  she  was  struck  of  a 
heap  (her  own  words  again,  and  perfectly  unin- 
telligible, this  time,  to  Louis,  as  well  as  to  my- 
self) by  the  appearance,  in  the  inn  parlour,  of 
her  ladyship,  the  Countess.  I  give  my  niece's 
maid's  description  of  my  sister's  title  with  a 
sense  of  the  highest  relish.  My  poor  dear  sister 
is  a  tiresome  woman  who  married  a  foreigner. 
To  resume :  the  door  opened  ;  her  ladyship,  the 
Countess,  appeared  in  the  parlour;  and  the 
Young  Person  was  struck  of  a  heap.  Most 
remarkable ! 

I  must  really  rest  a  little  before  I  can  get  on 
any  farther.  When  T  have  reclined  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  my  eyes  closed,  and  when  Louis 
has  refreshed  my  poor  aching  temples  with  a 
little  eau-de-Cologne,  I  may  be  able  to  proceed. 

Her  ladyship,  the  Countess 

No.  I  am  able  to  proceed,  but  not  to  sit  up. 
I  will  recline,  and  dictate.  Louis  has  a  horrid 
accent ;  but  he  knows  the  language,  and  can 
write.  How  very  convenient !  -  . 

Her  ladyship,  the  Countess,  explained  her  un- 
expected appearance  at  the  inn  by  telling  Fanny 
that  she  had  come  to  bring  one  or  two  little 
messages  which  Miss  Halcombe,  in  her  hurry, 
had  forgotten.  The  Young  Person  thereupon 
waited  anxiously  to  hear  what  the  messages 
were ;  but  the  Countess  seemed  disinclined  to 
mention  them  (so  like  my  sister's  tiresome 
way !),  until  Fanny  had  had  her  tea.  Her  lady- 
ship was  surprisingly  kind  and  thoughtful  about 
it  (extremely  unlike  my  sister),  and  said,  "  I  am 
sure,  my  poor  girl,  you  must  want  your  tea.  We 
can  let  the  messages  wait  till  afterwards.  Come, 
come,  if  nothing  else  will  put  you  at  your  ease, 
I'll  make  the  tea,  and  have  a  cup  with  you."  I 
think  those  were  the  words,  as  reported  excitably, 
in  my  presence,  by  the  Young  Person.  At  any 
rate,  the  Countess  insisted  on  making  the  tea, 
and  carried  her  ridiculous  ostentation  of  humility 
so  far  as  to  take  one  cup  herself,  and  to  insist 
on  the  girl's  taking  the  other.  The  girl  drank 
the  tea ;  and,  according  to  her  own  account, 
solemnised  the  extraordinary  occasion,  five 
minutes  afterwards,  by  fainting  dead  away,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  Here,  again,  I  use  her 
own  words.  Louis  thinks  they  were  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  secretion  of  tears, 
can't  say,  myself.  The  effort  of  listening  bei 
quite  as  much  as  I  could  manage,  my  eyes  were 
closed. 

Where  did  I  leave  off  ?  Ah,  yes — she  fainted, 
after  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  Countess  : 
a  proceeding  which  might  have  interested  me, 
if  I  had  been  her  medical  man ;  but,  being 
nothing  of  the  sort,  I  felt  bored  by  hearing  of 
it,  nothing  more.  When  she  came  to  herself, 


in  half  an  hour's  time,  she  was  on  the  sofa,  and 
nobody  was  with  her  but  the  landlady.  The 
Countess,  finding  it  too  late  to  remain  any  longer 
at  the  inn,  had  gone  away  as  soon  as  the  girl 
showed  signs  of  recovering  ;  and  the  landlady 
had  been  good  enough  to  help  her  up-stairs  to 
bed.  Left  by  herself,  she  haa  felt  in  her  bosom 
(I  regret  the  necessity  of  referring  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  a  second  time),  and  had  found 
the  two  letters  there,  quite  safe,  but  very  much 
crumpled.  She  had  been  giddy  in  the  night ; 
but  had  got  up  well  enough  fo  travel  in  the 
morning.  She  had  put  the  letter  addressed 
to  that  obtrusive  stranger,  the  gentleman  in 
London,  into  the  post ;  and  had  iiow  delivered 
the  other  letter  into  my  hands,  as  she  was  told. 
This  was  the  plain  truth ;  and,  though  she  could 
not  blame  herself  for  any  intentional  neglect, 
she  was  sadly  troubled  in  her  mind,  and  sadly 
in  want  of  a  word  of  advice.  At  this  point, 
Louis  thinks  the  secretions  appeared  again. 
Perhaps  they  did ;  but  it  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  to  mention  that,  at  this  point  also, 
I  lost  my  patience,  opened  my  eyes,  and  inter- 
fered. 

"  What  is  the  purport  of  all  this  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

My  niece's  irrelevant  maid  stared,  and  stood 
speechless. 

"  Endeavour  to  explain,"  I  said  to  my  servant. 
"  Translate  me,  Louis." 

Louis  endeavoured,  and  translated.  In  other 
words,  he  descended  immediately  into  a  bottom- 
less pit  of  confusion ;  and  the  Young  Person 
followed  him  down.  I  really  don't  know  when  i 
I  have  been  so  amused.  I  left  them  at  the! 
bottom  of  the  pit,  as  long  as  they  diverted  me. 
When  they  ceased  to  divert  me,  I  exerted  my 
intelligence,  and  pulled  them  up  again. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  my  interference 
enabled  me,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  ascertain 
the  purport  of  the  Young  Person's  remarks. 
I  discovered  that  she  was  uneasy  in  her  mind, 
because  the  train  of  events  that  she  had  just  de- 
scribed to  me,  had  prevented  her  from  receiving 
those  supplementary  messages  which  Miss  Hal- 
combe  had  entrusted  to  the  Countess  to  deliver. 
She  was  afraid  the  messages  might  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  her  mistress's  interests. 
Her  dread  of  Sir  Percival  had  deterred  her  from 
going  to  Blackwater  Park  late  at  night  to  in- 
quire about  them ;  and  Miss  Halcombe's  own 
directions  to  her,  on  no  account  to  miss  the 
train  in  the  morning,  had  prevented  her  from 
waiting  at  the  inn  the  next  day.  She  was  most 
anxious  that  the  misfortune  of  her  fainting-fit 
should  not  lead  to  the  second  misfortune  of 
making  her  mistress  think  her  neglectful,  and 
she  would  humbly  beg  to  ask  me  whether  I 
would  advise  her  to  write  her  explanations  and 
excuses  to  Miss  Halcombe,  requesting  to  re- 
ceive the  messages  by  letter,  if  it  was  not 
too  late.  I  make  no  apologies  for  this  ex- 
tremely prosy  paragraph.  I  have  been  ordered 
to  write  it.  There  are  people,  unaccountable 
as  it  may  appear,  who  actually  take  more  in- 
terest iu  what  my  niece's  maid  said  to  me  on 
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this  occasion,  iliau  in  what  1  said  to  my  niece's 
maid.  AIMUM:;::  perversity! 

"I  should  fed  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
if  you  would  kindly  tell  me  what  I  hau  better 
do,"  remarked  the  Young  Person. 

"  Let  things  stop  as  tney  are,"  I  said,  adapt- 
ing mv  language  to  my  listener.  "  /  invariably 
lei  tilings  stop  as  they  are.  Yes.  Is  that  all  ?" 

•  It'  you  think  it  would  be  a  liberty  in  me, 
sir,  to  write,  of  course  I  wouldn't  venture  to  do 
so.  But  I  am  so  very  anxious  to  do  all  I  can 
to  serve  my  mistress  faithfully " 

People  in  the  lower  class  of  life  never  know 
when  or  how  to  go  out  of  a  room.  They  in- 
variably require  to  be  helped  out  by  their  betters. 
I  thought  it  high  time  to  help  the  Young  Person 
out.  I  did  it  with  two  judicious  words : 

"  Good  morning !" 

Something,  outside  or  inside  this  singular 
girl,  suddenly  creaked.  Louis,  who  was  looking 
at  her  (which  I  was  not)  says  she  creaked  when 
she  curtseyed.  Curious.  Was  it  her  shoes,  her 
stays,  or  her  bones  ?  Louis  thinks  it  was  her 
stays.  Most  extraordinary ! 

As  soon  as  I  was  left  by  myself,  1  had  a  little 
nap — I  really  wanted  it.  When  I  awoke  again, 
I  noticed  dear  Marian's  letter.  If  I  had  had  the 
least  idea  of  what  it  contained,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  attempted  to  open  it.  Being,  unfor- 
tunately for  myself,  quite  innocent  of  all  suspi- 
cion, I  read  the  letter.  It  immediately  upset 
me  for  the  day. 

I  am,  by  nature,  one  of  the  most  easy-tem- 
pered creatures  that  ever  lived — I  make  allow- 
ances for  everybody,  and  I  take  offence  at  no- 
thing. But,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  there 
are  limits  to  my  endurance.  I  laid  down  Marian's 
letter,  and  felt  myself — justly  felt  myself — an 
injured  man. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  remark.  It  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  the  very  serious  matter  now  under 
notice— or  I  should  not  allow  it  to  appear  in 
this  place. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  sets  the  odious  selfish- 
ness of  mankind  in  such  a  repulsively  vivid  light, 
as  the  treatment,  in  all  classes  of  society,  which 
the  Single  people  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Married  people.  When  you  have  once  shown 
yourself  too  considerate  and  self-denying  to  add 
a  family  of  your  own  to  an  already  overcrowded 
population,  you  are  vindictively  marked  out,  by 
your  married  friends,  who  have  no  similar  consi- 
deration and  no  similar  self-denial,  as  the  reci- 
pient of  half  their  conjugal  troubles,  and  the 
corn  friend  of  all  their  children.  Husbands  and 
\\i\es  talk  of  the  cares  of  matrimony;  and 
bachelors  and  spinsters  bear  them.  Take  my 
own  ease.  I  considerately  remain  single;  and 
my  poor  dear  brother,  Philip,  inconsiderately 
marries.  What  does  he  do  when  he  dies  ?  He 
leaves  his  daughter  to  me.  She  is  a  sweet  girl. 
She  is  also  a  dreadful  responsibility.  \Viiy 
lay  her  on  my  shoulders  ?  Because  I  am  bound, 
in  the  harmless  character  of  a  single  man,  to 
relieve  my  married  connexions  of  all  their  own 
troubles.  I  do  my  best  with  my  brother's  respon- 


sibility ;  I  iiiurry  my  niece,  with  infinite  fuss  and 
difficulty,  to  the  man  her  father  wanted  her  to 
marry.  She  and  her  husband  disagree,  and 
unpleasant  consequences  follow.  What  does 
she  do  with  those  consequences  ?  She  transfers 
them  to  me.  Why  transfer  them  to  me  ?  Be- 
cause I  am  bound,  in  the  harmless  character  of 
a  single  man,  to  relieve  my  married  connexions 
of  all  their  own  troubles.  Poor  single  people  ! 
Poor  human  nature ! 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  Marian's 
letter  threatened  me.  Everybody  threatens  me. 
All  sorts  of  horrors  were  to  fall  on  my  devoted 
head,  if  I  hesitated  to  turn  Limmeridge  House 
into  an  asylum  for  my  niece  and  her  misfortunes. 
I  did  hesitate,  nevertheless. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  usual  course, 
hitherto,  had  been  to  submit  to  dear  Marian, 
and  save  noise.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  con- 
sequences involved  in  her  extremely  inconsiderate 
proposal,  were  of  a  nature  to  make  me  pause. 
If  I  opened  Limmeridge  House  as  an  asylum  to 
Lady  Glyde,  what  security  had  I  against  Sir 
Percival  Clyde's  following  her  here,  in  a  state  of 
violent  resentment  against  me  for  harbouring  his 
wife  ?  I  saw  such  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  troubles 
involved  in  this  proceeding,  that  I  determined  to 
feel  my  ground,  as  it  were.  I  wrote,  therefore,  to 
dear  Marian,  to  beg  (as  she  had  no  husband  to  lay 
claim  to  her)  that  she  would  come  here  by  her- 
self, first,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  me.  If 
she  could  answer  my  objections  to  my  own 
perfect  satisfaction,  then  I  assured  her  that  I 
would  receive  our  sweet  Laura  with  the  greatest 
pleasure — but  not  otherwise.  I  felt,  of  course, 
at  the  time,  that  this  temporising,  on  my  part, 
would  probably  end  in  bringing  Marian  here  in 
a  state  of  virtuous  indignation,  banging  doors. 
But,  then,  the  other  course  of  proceeding  might 
end  in  bringing  Sir  Percival  here  in  a  state  of 
virtuous  indignation,  banging  doors  also ;  and, 
of  the  two  indignations  and  hangings,  I  preferred 
Marian's — because  I  was  used  to  her.  Accord- 
ingly, I  despatched  the  letter  by  return  of  post. 
It  gained  me  time,  at  all  events— and,  oh  dear 
me !  what  a  point  that  was  to  begin  with. 

When  I  am  totally  prostrated  (did  I  mention 
that  I  was  totally  prostrated  by  Marian's  letter  ?), 
it  always  takes  me  three  days  to  get  up  again. 
I  was  very  unreasonable — I  expected  three  days 
of  quiet.  Of  course,  1  didn't  get  them. 

The  third  day's  post  brought  me  a  most  im- 
pertinent letter  from  a  person  with  whom  I  was 
totally  unacquainted.  He  described  himself,  as 
the  acting  partner  of  our  man  of  business — our 
dear,  pig-headed  old  Giltnore — and  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  lately  received,  by  the  post,  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  in  Miss  Halcombe's 
handwriting.  On  opening  the  envelope,  he  had 
discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  note  paper.  This 
circumstance  appeared  to  him  so  suspicious  (as 
suggesting  to  his  restless  legal  mind  that  the 
letter  haa  been  tampered  with)  that  he  had  at 
once  written  to  Miss  llalcombc,  and  had  re 
chived  no  answer  by  return  of  post.  In  this 
difficulty,  instead  of  acting  like  a  sensible  man 
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and  letting  things  take  their  course,  his  next 
absurd  proceeding,  on  his  own  showing,  was  to 
pester  me,  by  writing  to  inquire  if  I  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  What  the  deuce  should  I  know 
about  it  ?  Why  alarm  me  as  well  as  himself  ? 
I  wrote  back  to  that  effect.  It  was  one  of  my 
keenest  letters.  I  have  produced  nothing  with 
a  sharper  epistolary  edge  to  it,  since  I  tendered 
his  dismissal  in  writing  to  that  extremely 
troublesome  person,  Mr.  Walter  Hartright. 

My  letter  produced  its  effect.  I  heard  no- 
thing more  from  the  lawyer.  This,  perhaps, 
was  not  altogether  surprising.  But  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  second 
letter  reached  me  from  Marian,  and  that  no 
warning  signs  appeared  of  her  arrival.  Her  un- 
expected absence  did  me  amazing  good.  It  was 
so  very  soothing  and  pleasant  to  infer  (as  I 
did  of  course)  that  my  married  connexions 
had  made  it  up  again.  Five  days  of  undis- 
turbed tranquillity,  of  delicious  single  blessed- 
ness, quite  restored  me.  On  the  sixth  day — 
either  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of  July,  as  I 
imagine — I  felt  strong  enough  to  send  for  my 
photographer,  and  to  set  him  at  work  again  on 
the  presentation  copies  of  my  art-treasures,  with 
a  view,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  the  im- 
provement of  taste  in  this  barbarous  neighbour- 
hood. I  had  just  dismissed  him  to  his  work- 
shop, and  had  just  begun  coquetting  with  my 
coins,  when  Louis  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  card  in  his  hand. 

"  Another  Young  Person  ?"  I  said.  "  I  won't 
see  her.  In  my  state  of  health,  Young  Persons 
disagree  with  me.  Not  at  home." 

"  It  is  a  gentleman  this  time,  sir." 

A  gentleman  of  course  made  a  difference.  I 
looked  at  the  card. 

Gracious  Heaven !  my  tiresome  sister's  fo- 
reign husband.  Count  Fosco. 


MONEY  Oil  MERIT? 

ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  writer  held 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  the 
line  then  stationed  in  India,  two  young  men  fresh 
from  the  military  academy  of  Sandhurst  joined  the 
same  corps  as  ensigns.  These  lads— who  shall 
here  bear  the  names  of  Smith  and  Johnstone 
—had  lately  passed  their  examination  at  the  in- 
stitution aforesaid,  and  had  obtained  their  com- 
missions gratis.  It  was  by  no  means  a  common 
thing  to  appoint  two  Sandhurst  cadets  of  the 
same  season  to  one  regiment,  but  our  corps  had 
been  in  very  unhealthy  stations  of  late,  and 
several  deaths  having  happened  amongst  our 
officers,  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  junior  ranks,  which  had  to  be  filled 
up  without  purchase.  Moreover,  Smith  and 
Johnstone,  being  great  friends  at  college,  had 
begged  to  be  nominated  ensigns  in  the  same 
battalion,  and  their  request  was  complied  with 
by  the  military  secretary  of  the  day.  Smith 
having  passed  a  somewhat  better  examination 
than  his  friend,  joined  as  sixth  ensign,  while 
Johusfone  joined  as  seventh  of  the  same  rank. 


They  were  both  remarkably  fine  and  amiable 
young  men,  and  before  long  became  very  general 
favourites  in  the  regiment,  in  which  all  the 
officers  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
one  another.  In  their  private  circumstances, 
however,  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  these  two  young  men.  The  senior, 
Smith,  was  the  orphan  of  an  old  officer,  who, 
having  to  provide  for  a  widow  and  several 
daughters,  could  only  leave  his  son  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds— barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  his 
outfit  and  start  him  in  his  profession.  The 
junior,  Johnstone,  although  very  far  from  being 
wealthy,  had  at  his  command  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  left  him  by 
an  uncle. 

Some  six  or  eight  months  after  these  young 
men  joined,  the  regiment  was  ordered  on  field 
service  towards  the  north-west  frontier.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  old  colonel — who 
had  received  what  the  French  call  his  baptism 
of  fire  at  Waterloo  when  a  very  young  ensign, 
some  thirty  years  before — there  was  not  an  officer 
or  soldier  in  the  corps  who  had  ever  seen  a  shot 
fired  in  anger.  We  soon,  however,  learnt  the 
rough  realities  of  our  profession,  and  played  our 
part  in  some  of  the  severest  battles  ever  known 
in  the  East,  as  became  men  wearing  the  English 
uniform.  Our  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were 
severe  in  more  than  one  engagement,  and  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  campaign  our  two  newly- 
joined  ensigns  were  both  included  in  the  list  of 
casualties,  though  their  hurts  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  cause  them  more  inconvenience  than 
a  couple  of  months'  absence  on  sick  certificate. 
But  if  soldiering  in  earnest  brings  death  and 
wounds,  it  also  brings  advancement  in  the  service 
to  the  survivors,  and  so,  in  due  course,  these  two 
young  men  obtained— without  purchase,  as  they 
succeeded  to  death  vacancies — their  next  step 
of  promotion — that  of  lieutenant.  Mr.  Smith 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  the  senior  to 
Mr.  Johnstone. 

A  second  campaign,  about  three  years  later, 
followed  the  first,  and  more  casualties  were 
added  to  our  list,  so  that  the  seniors  of  each 
rank  soon  began  to  find  themselves  getting 
promoted  into  the  grade  above  —  a  major  be- 
coming a  lieutenant-colonel,  captains  obtain- 
ing majors'  rank,  lieutenants  that  of  captains,, 
and  ensigns  getting  their  lieutenancies.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  two  young  lieutenants  ad- 
vanced with  the  rest,  and  when  the  regiment 
was  ordered  home  to  England,  as  it  was  shortly 
after  the  second  campaign,  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  top  of  the  list  in  their  rank — 
Smith  being  the  senior,  and  Johnstoue  the  se- 
cond, lieutenant  of  the  battalion. 

In  due  time  the  corps  reached  home,  and,  as 
is  generally  the  case  when  a  regiment  returns 
from  foreign  sendee,  several  officers  prepared 
to  retire  from  the  army,  by  the  sale  of  their 
commissions,  amongst  whom  was  an  officer 
who  held  the  rank  of  captain,  whose  retire- 
ment would  have  promoted  Mr.  Smith.  But, 
Mr.  Smith  was  without  money,  and  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances — such  as  deaths. 
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&c. — no  promotion  fan  l>  •  li;id  in  the  Eng- 
li.sli  army  unless  by  paying  for  the  same.  And 
so  —  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  and  provided  for  the  guidance  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's troops — Mr.  Smith,  not  having  the  re- 
quisite eleven  hundred  pounds  at  liis  banker's, 
had  to  remain  a  lieutenant,  while  his  junior, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  having  that  amount  at  call,  was 
promoted  over  his  head,  and  henceforward  be- 
raim-  a  captain  in.  the  service.  There  was, 
there  could  be,  nothing  to  urge  against  the 
character  of  Mr.  Smith,  either  professionally  or 
otJicrwise;  but  he  had  no  money. 

Nor  was  his  old  Sandhurst  chum  the  only 
officer  who  superseded  Lieutenant  Smith. 
Money,  the  only  thing  which  could  give  him 
hi.s  promotion,  aid  not  drop  into  his  pocket  as 
time  advanced,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
as,  one  by  one,  all  the  ten  captains  of  the 
regiment  were  either  promoted  or  sold  out,  our 
friend  found  himself  about  four  years  after 
the  regiment  had  landed  in  England,  still  a 
lieutenant,  while  of  those  who  had  been  his 
juniors  no  less  than  ten  were  captains.  In 
India,  Mr.  Smith  had  shown  himself  an  active 
and  intelligent  officer,  exceedingly  fond  of  his 
profession,  and  very  proud  of  doing  his  duty. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  feelings 
now  underwent  a  change,  and  if,  from  seeing 
himself  superseded  again  and  again,  he  became, 
if  not  absolutely  careless,  at  least  very  much  less 
active,  and  took  much  less  of  soldierly  pride  in 
his  profession  than  formerly.  Nor  dia  his  po- 
sition or  feelings  become  more  agreeable  as  time 
wore  on.  After  five  ox  six  years  of  home  duty, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  abroad  again :  this 
time  to  a  healthy  English  colony,  where  there 
would  be  very  little  chance  of  promotion  from 
the  casualties  of  either  active  service  or  a  bad 
climate.  Our  friend  found  himself  still  a  lieu- 
tenant, though  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  old, 
while  his  friend  Johnstone  had  in  the  mean  time 
purchased  the  step  of  major,  and  was  likely, 
before  long,  to  command  the  regiment  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

After  the  corps  had  been  abroad  some  three 
years,  an  augmentation  of  two  companies  tc 
each  battalion  in  the  service  took  place,  and 
this,  without  purchase,  gave  Lieutenant  Smith 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain ;  but 
not  until  nearly  nine  years  after  his  junior 
companion  had  obtained  the  same  step ;  anc 
even  now,  all  those  senior  to  him  in  the 
same  grade  had  at  one  time  been  his  juniors. 
Getting  the  advancement  at  thirty-three  years 
of  age  was  a  very  different  affair  from  getting  it 
at  twenty-three.  The  service  of  which  he  was 
once  so  proud,  had  lost  all  its  charms  for  him ; 
he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  broken- 
hearted  man :  only  remaining  in  the  army  because 
it  was  too  late  in  life  for  him  to  begin  in  any 
other  profession.  In  short,  from  being  a  smarl 
and  active  officer,  Captain  Smith  had  become 
what  is  called  in  the  army  a  regular  "  hard  bar- 
gain," and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  employed 
in  pointing  out  to  newly-joined  youngsters,  the 
miserable  career  that  awaits  an  officer  in  the 


English  army  who  has  not  money  enough  to 
purchase  his  promotion.  When  hist  heard  of, 
lie  was  still  a  captain,  about  half  way  up  the 
1st,  and  without  the  slightest  chance  of  pro- 
motion. The  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the 
•01  -j)s  was  for  some  time  his  old  friend — aad 
formerly  junior  officer— Johns  tone,  who  having 
the  wherewithal  to  purchase,  soon  made  his  war 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  subsequently  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  serving  in  India,  where  he  greatly 
distiiigaished  himself  during  the  late  mutiny, 
and  is  now  a  C.B.,  a  colonel  oj  brevet,  and  will, 
if  he  lives,  be  a  major-general  before  his  former 
companion  becomes  a  regimental  major.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  Johnstone  has  not  fully  merited 
his  good  fortune.  He  was,  and  is,  an  excellent 
officer,  and  has  proved  himself  more  than  once 
fully  deserving  of  the  good  fortune  he  has  met 
with.  But  Captain  Smith  was  also  a  good 
soldier,  until  one  junior  after  another  passing 
over  his  head  soured  his  temper,  and  made 
him  what  he  is.  And  the  writer  contends, 
with  all  due  deference  to  those  who  defend 
the  system,  that  to  prevent  one  officer  from 
being  promoted  because  he  has  not  a  certain 
sum  of  money  at  command,  and  to  promote 
another  over  his  head  because  the  junior  can 
muster  so  many  hundred  pounds,  is  both  a 
professional  ana  a  national  disgrace  to  us  Eng- 
lishmen. He  has  never  felt  ashamed  of  his 
country  or  of  his  cloth,  except  wheu  officers 
of  the  French,  Austrian,  or  Sardinian  armies 
have  questioned  him  about  the  purchase  system 
in  our  service,  and  have  asked  him  whether 
it  is  true  that  whatever  his  merits  as  a  soldier 
may  be,  no  English  officer  can,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  advancement,  obtain  promotion  unless 
he  can  pay  a  certain  given  and  very  large  sum 
of  money.  And  further  than  this — a  fact 
so  monstrous  that  a  foreign  officer  is  rarely 
met  who  would  believe  it  until  confirmed  by 
some  one  in  the  English  service — if  A.  is 
senior  of  his  rank,  "but  has  not  money  enough 
to  purchase,  and  B.  his  junior  has  the  means  of 
doing  so,  B.  will  pass  over  A.'s  head,  and  be- 
come his  senior.  A  civilian  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  galling  it  is  to  a  soldier  to  be  super- 
seded, and  commanded  by  those  whom  he  once 
commanded.  In  all  foreign  armies  this  is  a 
punishment  only  awarded  to  those  officers  who, 
by  long-continued  misconduct,  merit  the  severest 
censures  from  their  superiors.  No  officer  in  the 
French  army  is  ever  superseded  twice,  for  it  is 
deemed  that  if  he  deserve  such  a  punishment  a 
second  time,  he  must  be  unfit  to  hold  a  com- 
mission ;  he  is  therefore  dismissed  the  service. 

Lei  nobody  suppose  that  the  case  related  above, 
is  a  solitary  one.  Instances  just  as  injurious  to 
some  of  the  best  officers  in  our  service  are  hap- 
i  wiling  every  day  and  in  every  regiment.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  actual  injustice  in  such 
cases,  as  a  young  man  must  know  before  he  enters 
the  army,  on  what  terms  only  lie  can  expect  ad- 
vancement. But  surely  that  can  be  no  excuse 
for  maintaining  such  a  system  ?  Moreover,  what 
lad  on  joining  the  army  has  an  old  enough  head 
on  his  shoulders  to  calculate  the  pros  and  coos 
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as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  purchase 
his  future  steps  ?  But  above  all,  may  not  a  young 
man  commence  his  military  career  with  every 
prospect  of  being  able  to  get  on  by  purchase, 
and  does  it  not  often  happen  that  owing  to  the 
misfortunes  of  himself  or  his  relatives,  or  to 
the  dishonesty  of  agents  or  others,  the  money 
with  which  he  hoped  to  advance  his  prospects 
is  swept  away  ?  The  writer  has  seen  a  score  of 
such  incidents  during  his  military  career,  and 
remembers  one  instance  where  an  officer  com- 
manding a  cavalry  regiment — a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life — lost  a  heavy  lawsuit,  and  was 
obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  army,  since,  according  to 
this  most  disgraceful  law  of  England,  his  com- 
mission was  a  marketable  commodity,  and  had 
to  be  sold  like  so  much  bank  stock. 

Two  or  three  years  after  he  first  met  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Jolmstone  in  India,  the  writer  became 
acquainted,  during  a  sojourn  of  some  months  at 
Paris,  with  a  young  Frenchman,  whom  he  will 
call  M.  D  of  our,  and  owing  to  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  detail,  a  very  intimate  friendship 
was  struck  up  between  them.  Dufour  was  at  that 
time  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  had  been 
well  educated,  but  had  no  profession,  his  sole 
occupation  being  what  our  neighbours  call  "  de 
manger  la  grenouille"  (eating  the  frog),  which, 
translated  into  slang  English,  means  "  out- 
running the  constable,"  or  getting  rid  of  his 
money  as  fast  as  possible.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  announced  that  his  private  fortune  of  about 
four  thousand  pounds  English  money,  which 
he  had  inherited  some  two  years  from  his  father, 
had  dwindled  down  to  the  modest  sum  of  three 
hundred.  On  being  asked  what  he  intended 
doing  for  the  future,  he  replied  that  he  would 
enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  The 
writer  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  that  a  barrack- 
room  was  no  place  for  one  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  he  had  been,  and  tried  hard  to  induce  him 
to  embrace  some  other  career  :  the  more  so  as  he 
avowed  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  to  push 
him  on  in  the  service.  He  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion, and  enlisted  for  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
and  went  his  way  to  join  that  corps  in  Algiers. 

For  three  or  four  years  he  was  lost  sight  of, 
until  he  and  the  writer  met  by  accident  one  day  in 
the  streets  of  Marseilles.  He  told  how  he  had  been 
promoted  in  a  year  after  he  joined,  to  the  rank  of 
corporal,  in  two  years  more  to  that  of  sergeant, 
and  then — for  good  conduct  in  the  field — had 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  his  commis- 
sion of  sub-lieutenant  (what  we  should  call 
cornet)  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  which  he  was 
on  his  way  to  join  in  the  north  of  France. 
He  showed  the  official  record  of  his  services 
and  his  conduct,  which  were  highly  creditable ; 
but  said  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
military  authorities  were  anxious  to  encourage 
young  men  of  respectable  families  to  join  the 
army  as  volunteers,  and  that  all  such  who  did 
so,  and  behaved  well  in  the  service,  were  cer- 
tain to  get  on.  He  is  now — some  twelve  years 
only,  after  joining  the  army  as  a  private  soldier 
— a  chef  d'escadron  (corresponding  to  our  rank 
of  major)  in  a  lancer  regiment,  and  expects 


very  shortly  to  receive  his  promotion  as  lieu- 
tenant -  colonel.  Unlike  any  English  officer 
holding  that  rank,  he  has  not. paid  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  various  steps,  but 
has  received  them  as  the  reward  of  putting  forth 
all  his  energies  in  the  profession  he  embraced. 
Where  would  a  young  Englishman  be  now,  who, 
without  money  or  interest,  enlisted  twelve  years 
ago  as  a  private  dragoon?  If  he  behaved  ex- 
ceedingly well,  he  might  be  a  sergeant  or  ser- 
geant-major; perhaps,  by  extraordinary  good1 
luck,  he  might  have  obtained  his  commission  as- 
cornet.  But  without  money  to  purchase,  of 
what  use  would  a  cornetcy  be  to  him  ?  Better 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  ranks  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  than  to  have  every  junior  officer 
who  can  command  money,  pass  over  his  head. 
There  are  several  middle-aged  cornets  and  lieu- 
tenants now  serving  in  the  English  army,  who 
obtained  their  promotion  from  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant or  sergeant-majors  to  that  of  officers,  some 
years  before  the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding 
their  regiments  entered  the  service  as  cornets  or 
ensigns.  But  then  the  latter  had  money,  whereas 
they  had  none,  and  in  the  English  army  money 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  any  professional 
character  or  experience  whatever.  The  best  sol- 
dier that  ever  wore  a  sword,  without  money  must 
never  hope  for  promotion  in  the  British  army.* 
It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who,  in 
the  four  years  he  has  been  Commander-in-Chief, 
lias  done  more  for  the  good  of  the  service  than  the 
whole  previous  century  had  witnessed,  is  deter- 
mined oy  degrees  to  abolish  the  system  of  pro- 
motion by  purchase  in  the  English  army.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  true,  and  that 
he  will  therein  create  for  himself  a  great  name 
and  an  enduring  title  to  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  his  country. 


THE  GOOD  CALIPH  OF  BAGDAD. 

PLAY  away,  little  Miss  Litz,  at  that  antiquated 
piece  of  music  discovered  in  your  grandmamma's 
morocco-bound  collection,  and  the  which  your 
mamma  (the  more  modern  works  of  Cramer,  and 
Chopin,  and  Thalberg  non  obstante)  insists  upon 
your  practising  for  love  of  the  dear  old  lady  gone, 
her  mamma,  who  used  to  make  her  practise  the 
piece  ever  so  many  years  ago.  Let  your  light, 
fingers  prance  nimbly  over  the  keys  and  make 
them  tuneful  with  the  hackneyed  yet  pleasant 
old  harmonies  of  the  "  Caliph  of  Bagdad."  Did 
they  not  resuscitate  the  Caliph  lately  as  an 
"  operatic  buiietta  "  at  a  London  theatre  ?  Poor 
old  ghost !  it  were  better  to  have  left  him  to 
vanish  "  with  a  melodious  twang"  into  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  harpsichord  and  the  spinet.  But 
you,  dear  little  Miss  Litz,  may  evoke  the  phan- 
tom and  shock  none.  I  love  the  old,  worn-out, 
"  melodious  twang"  dearly ;  for  I  have  been  out 
and  about  in  Bagdad ;  I  have  seen  him — seen 
him  in  his  golden  prime,  the  GOOD  CALIPH 
HAROUN  ALEASCHID. 


*  See  The  Regimental  Market,  No.  293,  p.  325, 
vol.  xii.  of  Household  Words. 
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A  while  a^oiic,  unite  stricken  down  and  over- 
\\hclrned  by  a  sudden  loss  arid  cruel  grief,  I 
vent,  to  hide  my  head  and  try  to  forget  my  be- 
longings, abroad.  I  could  never  manage  to  be 
an  orthodox  hermit,  to  dwell  in  a  cave  or  on  a 
rock,  to  perch  mi  the  summit  of  a  column  like 
Simon  Si  vlitr.s,  to  abide  in  a  desert  like  Hiero- 
nyimis  with  lions  to  howl  round  me,  or  to  dress 
myself  "full  li^,"  as  it  were,  for  solitude  and 
contemplation,  like  the  High  Dutch  hermit 
.Hermann,  or  the  pensive  place-hunter, 
\')imj,',  ut'  the  Night  Thoughts.  So,  the  while 
agone,  temporarily  foregoing  and  abhorring  so- 
ciety, I  moodily  shunted  myself  from  the  gayest 
portion  of  the  Paris  Boulevards  and  set  up  a 
savage  oratory  on  a  fourth  floor  of  the  Rue 
Marsollier,  which,  as  all  Paris-hardened  men 
know,  forms  one  side  of  the  Place  Veutadour, 
the  centre  of  whose  area  is  occupied  by  the  Paris 
Italian  Opera-house.  There  are  few  dismaler 
cdiiices  to  look  at  in  the  daytime  than  the  out- 
side of  a  French  theatre,  with  its  waste  of  dirty 
windows  in  the  Bureau  de  Location,  its  playbills 
shielded  by  penitentiary-looking  wirework,  its 
gloomy  artists'  entrance,  and  its  barriers  for  the 
queue  in  front — post  and  hurdle  compromises 
between  the  pens  of  old  Smithfield  and  the 
barriers  that  are  set  up  in  the  Old  Bailey  on  a 
Hanging  Monday.  If  there  can  be  a  dismaler- 
lookmf*  place  than  the  exterior  of  the  ItaJiens,it  is 
assuredly  its  locality,  the  silent  Place  Ventadour. 
The  grass  grows,  literally,  between  its  rugged 
paving-stones,  and  there  is  astory,  in  which  I  place 
implicit  faith,  of  a  gentleman  once  losing  in  the 
Place  Ventadour  a  pocket-book  containing  three 
bills  of  exchange,  a  passport,  and  four  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France  for  a  thousand  francs  each, 
And,  wandering  hither  in  a  kind  of  desultory  de- 
spair a  week  afterwards,  finding  his  pocket-book 
intact  lying  beside  the  very  borne  where  he  had 
an  impression  of  having  lost  it. 

I  dwelt  alone,  in  this  silent  place  for  months, 
my  intercourse  with  the  concierge  limited  to  the 
usual  morning  and  evening  greetings,  and  to  wist- 
ful looks  into  her  lodge  to  see  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  me  in  the  rack  above  my  number  and 
my  key ;  my  conversation  generally  confined  to 
sparse  chit-chat  with  the  blue-bibbed  waiter, 
who  came  to  kneel  before  my  fire-dogs  and 
blow  at  the  opinionated  logs  which  never  would 
burn  properly,  and  who  told  me  fifty  tunes  over 
about  that  brother  of  his  in  the  Voltieeurs  who 
was  a  bad  subject  and  had  been  flanque  la-bas,  to 
Africa,  and  was  having  un  fichu  temps,  somewhat 
of  a  bad  time  of  it, down  there,  peste !  I  lived  here 
in  monotony,  contented  through  semi-torpidity 
of  mind.  I  had  forgotten  what  it  was  to  dine 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  to  go  to  the  Opera,  or  to 

{lay  billiards.  My  wants  were  few,  and,  indeed, 
should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  satisfy  them  had 
they  been  numerous.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and 
what  little  money  came  to  me  I  drew  from  a 
cloudy  man  in  a  skull-cap  and  a  grey  flannel 
dressing-gown,  who  dwelt  in  an  iron  cage  high 
up  at  the  extremity  of  a  foul  court-yard  in  the 
Rue  St.  Lazare,  where  he  was  continually  shak- 
ing sand  from  a  pepper-box  over  scrawling 


entries  in  marble-covered  copy-books,  and  who 
called  himself  a  banker.  When  there  were  no 
drafts  payable  at  sight,  I  dined,  as  I  walked,  on 
chesnuts,  two  sous  loaves,  and  hard-boiled  eggs : 
occasionally  negotiating  loans  on  realisable  pro- 
perty at  the  office  of  another  cloudy  individual 
in  a  skull-cap  and  dressing-gown,  who  lived  in 
another  iron  cage  still  higher  up  in  a  blind  alley 
off  the  Rue  de  la  Lune.  I  had  no  luxuries,  no 
amusements,  save  looking  in  the  shops,  buying 
ten  centimes'  worth  or  so  of  cheap  literature,  and 
trying  to  colour  a  pipe,  which  never  would  colour, 
with  caporal.  I  had  no  relaxation,  save  the  follow- 
ing :  Of  all  my  friends,  wild  and  tame— and  I  had 
a  zoological  garden  as  well  as  a  poultry -yard  full 
of  them  within  half  an  hour's  walk — I  had  chosen 
to  be  known  but  to  two  ladies,  hermits  like  myself, 
though  of  another  fashion,  who  rented  two  stalls 
at  the  Italian  Theatre,  and  went  there  every 
night  cf  the  subscription.  The  proceedings 
were  as  regular  as  clockwork.  At  ten  minutes 
to  eleven,  every  Opera-night,  I  began  to  cool 
my  heels  in  the  moon  and  gas  lit  Place  Venta- 
dour, looking  at  the  files  of  carriages  drawn  up ; 
often  at  one  carriage  by  a  side  entrance,  the 
priceless  horses  solemnly  champing  and  stamp- 
ing, au  eagle  and  crown  on  the  panels.  This 
was  Caesar's  chariot ;  Caesar  and  Calphurnia 
were  in  their  box,  within.  I  used  to  inspect 
the  carriage  so  attentively,  that  a  police  agent 
warned  me  off  one  night,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
the  Ides  of  March  were  come,  but  not  gone,  and 
that  I  might  be  an  envious  Casca  anxious  to 
make  rents  in  Imperial  mantles.  A  few  minutes 
before  eleven,  two  municipal  guards  in  blue,  and 
boots,  and  brazen  long-tailed  helmets,  clattered 
across  from  the  peristyle,  where  they  had  been 
talking  smoke-dried  nothings  to  the  cocked-hatted 
and  cowled  police-agents,  the  one  licensed  pro- 
gramme-seller, and  the  one  licensed  carriage-door 
opener ;  went  into  a  stable  next  door  to  my  lodg- 
ing ;  led  forth  two  big  horses ;  hoisted  themselves 
into  the  saddles,  and  began  to  career  and  back 
and  wheel  about  the  square  to  repulse  a  crowd 
that  was  not  there — all  in  a  spectral,  mournful 
manner.  I  used  to  think  of  Don  Giovanni,  and 
call  them  the  Commendatori,  so  stony  did  they 
look  in  the  drab-green  moonlight ;  and  had  I 
been  in  funds,  I  would  have  asked  them  home 
to  sup  off  maccaroni.  Four  minutes  before 
eleven,  if  the  police-agents  did  not  harass 
me,  I  would  creep  up  to  the  peristyle,  and 
through  the  glazed  portals  stare  at  the  French 
footmen  and  "ghronoms"  (or  grooms)  drawn 
up  in  double  lines  waiting  for  their  noble 
owners.  Now  and  then  one  would  see  a  black 
servitor  grinning  at  the  unwonted  solemnity  of 
the  scene,  and,  occasionally,  there  would  be 
visible  a  genuine  English  Jeames  in  real  plush, 
real  powder,  and  real  calves,  surveying  the  entire 
spectacle  with  a  superb  sneer,  and  doubtless 
asking  himself  "Do  they  call  these  furrin  'um- 
bugs  servants  ?"  At  eleven  precisely,  my  time 
was  at  maturity.  Down  the  great  staircase  came 
the  fat  senators,  the  chattering  diplomates,  the 
general  officers  in  mufti,  and  looking  remark 
ably  uneasy  in  civilian  costume,  the  woudrously 
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dressed  woman-kind,  the  bestarred,  beribboned, 
be -Legion- of- Honoured,  jewelled,  crinolined, 
lorgnetted,  opera-cloaked,  fanned,  white-neck- 
clothed,  bouqueted,  painted,  perfumed,  pen- 
sioned throng.  Two  hooded  figures  were  my 
quarry.  I  waited  and  they  came.  My  duty  as  an 
escort  was  of  brief  duration.  We  talked  a  little;  and 
I  kept  the  wall  from  slouching  blouses.  I  heard 
that  the  duchess  looked  pale,  that  the  princess  did 
not  wear  her  opal  necklace,  that  the  ambassador 
was  there  with  the  baroness— that  incorrigible 
baroness! — as  usual;  that  Caesar  looked  glum, 
did  not  applaud,  and  spake  not  a  word  to  Cal- 
phumia.  I  was  told  that  Alboni  had  a  cold,  that 
Mario  did  or  did  not  give  the  chest-note  which 
he  is  paid,  on  calculation,  seven  hundred  francs 
per  night  for  giving.  Then  we  reached  a  tall 
porte-cochere  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  I  was 
offered,  and  alternately  accepted  and  refused,  a 
cup  of  tea ;  and,  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  I 
returned  to  darkness,  to  the  Place  Ventadour, 
and  to  myself. 

Thus  of  the  night.  This  was  the  morning  :  I 
sauntered  out,  about  eleven,  to  breakfast  at  a 
cremerie,  or  dairy — I  had  quite  forgotten  cafes 
—in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs ;  having 
previously  purchased  a  Constitutionnel — well- 
nigh  my  only  extravagance — at  one  of  the  little 
glass  advertising  pagodas  (alas  for  the  Apsley 
House  Indicator !)  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
cremerie  gave  me  a  bowl  of  hot  chocolate  and 
milk,  nearly  as  big  as  a  washhand  basin,  a  hunk 
of  bread  from  a  small  clothes-basket,  a  pat  of 
butter  about  the  size  of  a  butterfly,  and  two 
eggs  sur  le  plat,  simmering  in  a  tin  disc,  for  nine 
sous.  I  was  liberal  with  the  remaining  sou,  and 
gave  it  to  the  sturdy,  red-cheeked  Lorraine  girl, 
in  a  blue  apron  and  sabots.  There  was  always 
the  same  little  milliner  from  the  Rue  de  Choiseul, 
who  came  in  for  her  chocolate,  but  brought  her 
bread  with  her,  and  a  plump  little  garlic-fla- 
voured sausage,  in  a  white  pocket  handkerchief. 
There  was  always  the  same  gloomy  old  man 
in  the  cloak,  who  drank  black  coffee,  said  he 
had  been  sub-prefect  under  the  first  Empire, 
and  informed  me,  in  a  husky  under  tone,  that 
affairs  were  going  diablemenfc  mal.  There  occurred 
always  the  same  temporary  diversion  and  mild 
excitement  when  two  gentlemen  in  blouses 
quarrelled,  and  all  but  exchanged  fisticuffs  on 
the  disputed  question  as  to  who  had  first  en- 
gaged the  Constitutionnel  after  me;  who  be- 
came as  brethren  when  I  informed  them  that 
the  Constitutionnel  was  my  own,  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  cremerie  ;  and  who  were  profuse 
in  compliments  when  I  abandoned  the  journal 
to  them  while  I  smoked  my  penny  cigar. 

Then  out  and  about,  and  up  and  down,  and 
to  and  fro,  but  keeping  chiefly  to  the  back 
streets,  and,  save  on  compulsion,  avoiding  the 
gay  Boulevards  and  the  merry  Rue  St.  Honor£. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  to  the 
Passage  Choiseul,  to  look  into  the  book-stalls, 
the  hairdressers'  and  statuary  shops,  and  to  read 
the  play-bilk  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens.  Often 
to  an  old  dusty  reading-room  in  the  Rue  St. 
Anne,  where  they  kept  files  of  the  Mercure  de 


France  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time,  and  the 
Moniteur  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  reading 
these  chronicles  of  the  defunct  time,  and  fancying 
now  that  I  saw  the  smooth  abbe's  grimacing  and 
epigrammatising  in  Ninon's  boudoir,  and  the 
court  lords  kicking  their  red  heels  in  the  Ver- 
saglian  Bull's-eye ;  now  that  I  heard  Danton 
thunder,  and  Marat  yelp,  and  Robespierre  whine 
for  blood.  I  would  rather  read  a  stenograpli  re- 
port in  the  Moniteur,  witli  "  Danton  rose  and 

said,  ( I  demand  that '  "  than  the  bravest  re 

volutionary  history  that  was  ever  penned.  Some- 
times to  a  famous  old  curiosity  shop  in  the  Rue 
Louis-le-Grand,  or  to  where  they  sell  caricature- 
statuettes  in  grey  clay,  somewhere  in  the  back 
settlements  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  sometimes  to 
the  Place  Louvois,  to  see  the  cantonniers  and 
cantonnieres  gambolling  or  "  sky-larking"  with 
their  brooms  and  shovels,  at  dinner-time ;  at  last, 
one  very  desolate  morning,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  merciful  good  luck,  to  the  Rue  de  Grammont, 
where  I  came  upon,  radiant  in  his  golden  prime, 
the  good  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Stay,  was  it  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont,  or  the 
adjoining  street  of  Choiseul  ?  It  matters  little. 
There  was  a  great  Modes  and  Novelty  ware- 
house on  one  side,  and  a  cabinet  de  lecture  with 
the  titles  of  the  last  new  works  stuck  on  the 
apothecary's  labels  all  over  the  window  panes, 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  midst  was  the  good 
Haroun  Alraschid.  The  Caliph  kept  a  little 
shop.  There  were  his  sign  and  title  painted 
bravely  over  the  frontage,  "  Au  Calife  de 
Bagdad,"  the  cards  and  shop-bills  bore  his  name 
and  his  lithographed  portrait,  with  orthodox 
turban,  caftan,  beard,  scimitar,  and  papouches; 
but  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  what  connexion  there  could  have 
existed  between  the  Commanderyof  the  Faithful, 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the 
wares  that  the  Caliph  vended  in  his  tiny  magasin. 
There  are  many  such  inexplicable  anomalies  in 
Paris.  St.  Augustine  sells  fleecy  hosiery,  and 
the  Prophet,  in  a  cartoon  twelve  feet  high,  com- 
petes with  Prince  Eugene  in  the  confection  of 
cheap  clothes.  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad  was  like- 
wise in  the  clothes  line ;  but  he  was  mantua- 
maker  to  the  Emperor  of  Lilliput.  He  supplied 
Queen  Mab  with  millinery.  He  measured  Mus- 
tardseed,  and  Peasblossom,  and  Cobweb,  for  ha- 
biliments. He  was  modiste  in  ordinary  to  the 
Infinitesimal  world.  Indeed,  the  good  Ca- 
liph Haroun  Alraschid  kept  a  dolls'  wardrobe 

W- 

Don't  laugh  at  him — at  me.  Indeed  he  did. 
Don't  think  his  avocation  mean  and  trivial. 
He  took  his  business  quite  seriously,  and  carried 
it  on  in  a  g^tese  and  decorous  manner,  enter- 
taining clerks  and  demoiselles  de  comptoir, 
keeping,  I  have  no  doubt,  his  books  by  double 
entry,  and  having  his  strong-box  to  take  care 
of.  Fancy  a  trader  in  dolls'  clothes  going 
bankrupt  !  But  I  left  the  Caliph  gay  and 
prosperous ;  and  gay  and  prosperous  I  trust 
he  is,  to  this  day.  Surely  the  Bagdadian  shop 
was  the  most  charming  shop  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  I 
It  beat  the  curiosity,  and  picture,  and  statuary 
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shops  to  uncoun  s.    It  was  the  grandest 

shop  for  it-  -i/e  (and  that  was  of  the  most  dimi- 
nutive') that  could  be  pictured.  I  met  a  wag- 
gon I. M  fore  Hie  door  crae  day,  and  two  lars>e 
in  a  bale  of  dry  goods,  circled 
•with  iroii  bands,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  packed 
liv  hydraulic  pressure.  Imagine  a  couple  of 
humlrnl-v.ciirlit,  of  dolls'  clothes,  and  a  so- 
,  invoice  brint^  made  out  for  those  airy 
futilities!  Futilities  P  I  retract.  They  couldn't 
be  futile,  they  couldn't  be  puerile,  for  the  Caliph 
— a  fat  frenchman,  in  a  huge  beard,  a  stamped 
velvet  cap  with  a  long  tassel,  and  always  shod 
with  carpet  slippers — handled  and  set  out  the 
dry  little  goods  with  an  impenetrable  gravity, 
niominu'  after  morning,  and  the  Caliphina,  the 
Caliph's  wife,  who  was  a  smart  little  matron, 
with  a  wasp  waist  and  a  laced  fichu  tied  under 
her  chiii,  11  la  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  wore  a  gold 
a  at  her  little  stomacher,  and  the  tightest 
of  fitting  kid  gloves,  winter  and  summer,  was 
always  at  her  desk,  immersed  in  the  most  abstruse 
calculations  relative  to  these  Lilliputian  dry 
goods.  The  two  handsome  demoiselles  of  the 
counter,  Eulalie  and  Amenaidc— I  am  sure  those 
their  names — one,  dark,  stately,  tall,  and 
Dudu-eyed  :  the  second,  fair,  ilorid,  and  freckled 
— never  hazarded  so  much  as  a  smile  as  they 
turned  over  the  dolls'  wardrobes.  To  them  these 
microscopic  fal-lals  were  a  serious  business, 
the  business  of  their  lives.  In  our  country 
exists  there  not  a  laborious  class  who  earn 
painful  bread  by  fashioning  dolls'  eyes  ?  Avert, 
kind  Fate,  a  strike,  a  lock-out,  and  a  "  docu- 
ment," from  the  dolls'-eye  trade ! 

So,  on  the  counters  and  in  the  windows,  there 
were  skilfully  displayed  all  the  ingredients  and 
accessories  of  this  mighty  matter  of  a  doll's 
trousseau.  Let  me  strive  to  remember.-  There 
were  dresses,  and  mantles,  and  robes,  and  tunics, 
and  flounced  skirts,  and  jackets  for  adult  dolls. 
There  were  frocks,  pelisses,  and  spencers  for 
young  dolls ;  pinafores  for  them  to  wear  whilst 
they  ate  their  oread  and  jam;  morning  wrappers 
for  them  to  don  while  M.  Anatole,  the  coiffeur, 
"  did"  their  back  hair.  There  were  long 
clothes  and  short  coats,  capes,  hoods,  and  man- 
telettes,  for  infantine  dolls,  not  yet  out  of  the 
nursery  ;  combs  and  brushes,  tweezers  and  nail- 
scissors,  all  on  the  doll  scale;  muffs,  and  boas, 
and  victorines,  and  furred  capes  for  wintry 
weather ;  nightgowns,  nightcaps,  and  jackets ; 
graudes  toilettes  of  gauze,  ribbon,  and  other 
Summery  for  the  receptions  of  Dollius  Caesar 
and  Lucius  Dolabella,  and  the  puppet-balls 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  event  of  dolls 
gob"  on  their  travels,  there  were  trunks, 
bandooxes,  portmanteaus,  carpet-bags,  medi- 
cine-chests, and  couriers'  pouches  for  them.  I 
dare  sav,  in  the  back  shop,  a  marionette  clerk 
stamped  and  vised  passports  for  Madame  dc  la 
Poupe"e,  travelling  a  1'etranger.  There  were 
dolls'  dressing-cases,  reticules,  and  pocket- 
books.  Upon  my  word,  there  was  a  dolls'  prayer- 
book  :  a  tat  little  volume,  with  embossed  gilt 
edges,  and  a  lanre  ivd  eross  on  the  covers,  and 
a  mite  of  a  golden  clasp  !  The  displaj  of  dolls' 


chaussures,  from  the  white  satin  ball-shoe  to  the 
bronzed  kid  walking-boot,  was  complete.  Con- 
cerning the  supply  of  dolls'  under-linen  I  am 
somewhat  chary  of  speaking  —  it  looked  so 
absurdly  real ;  but  I  may  delicately  hint  that  the 
eoUwrettes,  chemisettes,  sleeves,  and  cufis,  were 
all  of  the  finest  linen  and  the  rarest  lace,  and 
that  with  respect  to  those  sub-skirt  appendages, 
whose  use  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  vainly  endea- 
voured to  supersede  by  the  introduction  of  baggy 
garments  of  divers  hues,  of  the  fashion  formerly 
worn  in  the  hareem  of  the  good  Caliph,  anil 
1,  I  am  given  to  understand,  trousc-i 
:i  strict  confidence  remark  that  three  tucks 
round  the  extremities  were  generally  worn,  and 
tlwt  the  preponderance  of  fashion  wavered  be- 
tween embroidered  vandyking,  scroll  applica- 
tion work,  and  an  edging  of  the  finest  point 
de  Make.  . 

Dolls'  fans,  scent-bottles,  ivorytablets,  and  cha- 
telaines, had  not  been  forgottenby  the  goodCaliph. 
He  had  been,  somehow,  remiss  in  the  matter  of 
opera-glasses,  but  he  came  out  strongly  in  pocket- 
mirrors.  Dolls'  jewellery  he  did  not  touch  at 
all,  and  there  were  no  diamond  splinters  or  ruby 
sparks  set  in  specks  of  gold  for  Dracelets  or  for 
brooches.  Probably  bijouterie  was  not  the 
Caliph's  branch,  and  the  precious  stone  depart- 
ment was  carried  on  by  MM.  Mustardseed  and 
Peasblossom,  successors  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roskell,  under  a  glass-case,  somewhere  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  But  the  Caliph  was  fertile  in 
dolls'  toys,  joujoux  for  the  young  dolls  not  out 
of  the  nursery,  playthings  in  playthings,  atomic 
rattles,  corals,  hoops,  skipping-ropes  and  hum- 
ming-tops, and  baby  or  doll-dolls  for  the  dolls 
themselves  to  dandle,  and  small  perambulators  for 
the  weakly  dolls  to  be  trundled  in.  Bless  us  all, 
what  a  mine  of  ingenuity  there  was  in  this  World 
seen  through  the  small  end  of  a  race-glass  !  The 
most  wondrous  thing  to  me  in  the  Caliph's  esta- 
blishment, and  one  displaying  the  soundest  policy 
in  fostering  the  fantastic  and  the  unreal  real, 
was,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  baby-dolls, 
there  were  no  Dolls  proper  in  the  Caliph's  ward- 
robe-shop. There  were  none  of  those  inane,  flaxen- 
haired,  blue  stony-eyed,  flaxen  tow-haired,  sim- 
pering abnormalities  with  the  creasy  waxen 
limbs,  puffed  out  raiment,  preposterous  sashes 
and  blue  kid  shoes  that  stare  and  grin  at  you  in 
London  shop  windows ;  or,  worse  still,  those  limp 
enormities  of  dolldom  with  their  pink  wooden 
legs  and  painted  shoes,  their  leathern  arms  and 
hands,  the  fingers  all  turned  the  wrong  way  in 
the  Guy  Fauxian  style,  and  shamefully  ex- 
posing their  bran-stuffed  torsos.  The  ingenious 
Caliph  dexterously  conveyed  to  you  the  idea 
that  the  dolls  for  whom  ttiis  wardrobe  was  laid 
out,  were  alive ;  that  they  were  dolls  in  good 
society ;  dolls  occupying  elevated  positions ; 
dolls  marriageable  or  married,  and  who  would 
come  presently  in  carriages  of  their  own  to 
choose  their  trousseaux  aud  their  ball  toilettes. 
With  such  a  naive  skill  was  this  idea  insinuated, 
implied,  aud  made  substantial,  that  when  I  found, 
one  morning,  an  ample  display  of  dolls'  crinoline 
.oetticoats  in  the  window,  I  acquiesced  in  the 
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innovation   as  an  inevitable  concession  to  the 
mode;    I  ceased   to   think  the   dolls'  prayer- 
book  very  irreverent ;  and,  one  day,  when  some- 
body had  died  at  the  great  milliner's  next  door, 
•uid  the  portals   were  hung  with  black,  with 
the  escutcheon  of  the  deceased's  initials,  and 
the  bier  was  at  the  door  with  the  tapers  and 
the  holy  water,  I  turned  to  the  window  of  the 
good  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  looked  long^  and 
anxiously  for  symptoms  of  a  doll's  coffin  or  a  dolls' 
winding-sheet,   or  for    some    notification   that 
funereal  pomps  were  performed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Caliph  for  the  dolls  who  died.  I  found, 
indeed,  not  these ;  but  there  were,  really,  several 
complete  suits  of  dolls'  mourning — morsels  of 
millinery  furnished  forth  with  crape,  and  bom- 
bazine, and  black  bugles ;  and  the  sight  of  these 
little   sable  vanities  made  me  laugh  a  bitter 
laugh,  and  think  there  might  be  often  quite  as 
much,  or  as  little,  genuine  grief  in  a  doll's  mourn- 
ing, as  in  the  black  weeds  we  wear  for  grown  up 
men  and  women.     Ladies  in  black  came  often  to 
buy  mourning  dolls   for  their  children.     The 
children  themselves  came  in  great  state  to  select 
articles  for  their  dolls'  toilettes.     It  used  to  be 
a  rare  sight,  to  see  little  misses  of  eight  or  ten, 
gravely  turning  over  the  multifarious  trifles,  now 
discarding  this  as  out  of  the  fashion,  or  cen- 
suring that  as  inimical  to  the  laws  of  harmony, 
or  the  prismatic  fitnesses  of  contrast.     I  need 
scarcely  sav  that  the  Calioh's  customers  were 
almost  exclusively  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  classes.    The  good  Caliph  did  not 
wake  for  poor  lolls.    He  was  man-milliner  to 
the  Brahmins  and  the  rich  Baboos,  not  to  the 
Pariahs  and  sweepers.     I  remember  seeing,  one 
fine  afternoon,  a  miniature  princess,  by  herself 
(the  meek  governess  counted  for  nothing),  in  a 
grand   barouche  drawn   by  magnificent   black 
horses  with  silvered  harness,  and  two  footmen 
sitting  behind  with  folded  arms :  their  furred 
pelisses — it  was  semi-wintertime — arranged  sym- 
metrically over  the  reredos  of  the  dickey,  drive 
up  to  the  Caliph's  establishment.    The  barouche 
was  all  over  heraldic  quarterings ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  little  girl  in  the  frock  and 
the  fringed  sombrero,  with  a  pheasant's-wing 
feather  in  it,  was  a  princess  in  good  earnest.   She 
was  too  high  and  mighty  to  alight,  and  the  good 
Caliph  himself  came  out  to  her  with  his  wares 
in  a  pasteboard  box,  and  she  fingered  and  flirted 
with  them  daintily  and  mincingly,  to  the  immense 
amusement  of  your  humble  servant,  and  the 
pleased  astonishment  of  an  honest  negro  servant 
— attached,  I  believe,  to  the  suite  of  Mrs.  General 
Zebedee  Colepepper,  U.S.,  then  staying  at  the 
H6tel  du  Louvre,  and  who  had  come  to  the 
Caliph's  to  buy  a  muff  and  a  bandbox  for  his 
little  piccaninny  missee. 

There  is  a  young  person  in  England  to  whom 
I  am  partial,  who  has  a  particular  penchant  for 
going  into  the  City :  not  with  the  view  of  seeing 
any  "  parties"  there,  of  getting  bills  discountec 
there,  of  speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
or  in  the  Share  Market,  but  to  look  at  the  shop 
windows,  whose  stores  she  declares  to  be  much 
wealthier  and  more  interesting  than  in  th 


cindred  emporiums  of  the  West-end.  She  is  a 
ender-hearted  young  person,  and  frequently 
heds  tears  when  she  mentions  the  shops  where 
ihildren's  things  are  sold  :  expatiating  in  a  very 
oft  and  womanish  manner  on  the  tiny  boots  and 
hoes,  the  miniature  socks  and  gloves,  the  dainty 
ittle  shirts  and  caps  and  hoods,  that  are  by 
women  regarded  as  the  apples  of  their  eyes, 
mt  which  we  ruder  men-folk  pass  by  in  indif- 
erence  or  in  unconsciousness.  I  only  wish  that 
roung  person  had  been  with  me,  in  the  days 
vhen  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  good 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  Ah !  the  smiles  she  would 
lave  smiled,  the  happy  tears  she  would  have 
hed,  beholding  that  potentate  in  his  golden 
prime  !  The  many  little  odds  and  ends  of  pretty 
ancy,  to  my  coarser  sense  invisible,  that  she 
would  have  discovered  at  a  glance  ! 

I  took  the  Caliph's  childishnesses,  I  hope,  in 
ny  time,  kindly,  and  regarded  them  in  no  morose 
>r  cynical  spirit.  I  tried  to  banish  from  my  mind 
•he  notion  that  the  Caliph  was  a  profound  and 
Hachiavellic  politician,  and  that,  bearing  Be"- 
ranger's  immortal  song  of  the  "  Infinitely  Little" 
n  his  mind,  he  intended  his  wardrobe-shop  to 
)e  a  satirical  microcosm  of  Petty  France,  of  the 
EEuman  Smallnesses  of  Bagdad,  and  of  the 
world :  a  foreshadowing  of  the  time  when  the 
[nfinitely  Little  was  to  reign  on  earth ;  when 
ittle  regiments  beating  little  drums,  and 
dragging  little  cannon,  were  to  wage  little 
wars  on  little  frontiers  for  little  quarrels' 
sakes ;  and  when  little  priests  would  brandish 
ittle  crucifixes  and  mutter  little  curses  from 
;heir  little  lips,  till  at  last  a  great  man  came 
and  put  priests  and  people — all  the  Lilliputians 
— into  his  pocket.  I  say  I  banished  the  theory ; 
I  tried,  instead,  to  think  how  happy  we  should 
all  be,  if  the  world  were  a  nursery,  and  dolls  and 
[ittle  children  had  the  best  of  it ;  how  blest 
would  be  the  age  in  which  the  greatest  re- 
ward were  a  toy  or  a  sweetmeat,  and  the 
greatest  sorrow  a  "  good  cry ;"  and  the  direst 
effect  of  a  revolution  the  deposition  of  a 
nurse,  and  the  enactment  of  a  solemn  edict 
abolishing  the  capital  punishments  of  whipping 
and  the  corner.  Then  I  awoke  to  the  Actuali- 
ties, and  found  no  four-leaved  shamrock  in  the 
Caliph's  shop ;  but,  after  many  moons,  I  weaned 
myself  from  the  doll-world,  and  went  forth  into 
the  real  one  of  men  and  women,  walking  back 
streets  no  more.  So  I  came  to  forget  my  grief,  and 
laboured  and  prospered ;  and  though  idle  this 
theme  and  shallow  this  philosophy,  I  gleaned  a 
store  of  good  human  things — albeit  the  fat 
Frenchman  and  the  wasp-waisted  matron  recked 
little  of  them — from  the  toy-wardrobe  of  the 
good  Caliph  of  Bagdad. 


CLASSIC  GROUND. 
I  GAVE  the  reins  to  Fancy,  as  the  clay 

Withdrew  its  golden  presence  from  my  room, 

And,  noble  in  their  glory  and  their  gloom, 
Had  glimpses  of  old  grandeurs  passed  away. 
And  there  was  Greece,  with  all  her  greatness,  gone— 

A  sounding  pageant  on  the  track  of  time ; 

And  Athens,  rising  from  her  sleep  sublime, 
Set  on  her  queenly  brew  the  Parthenon. 
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An. I  Wisdom  sought  again  his  ancient  huight, 
And  Music  revelled  in  her  wonted  isles, 
And  Beauty  gave  once  more  divinest  smiles 

To  scenes  rejoicing  in  her  early  light. 

And  then  uprose  proud  Venice  from  her  waves, 
Dipped  in  a  golden  sheen  of  sea  and  .sky, 
And  visions  of  old  splendours  glimmered  by, 

And  regal  phantoms,  called  from  grandest  graves; 

\Vith  thoughts  of  Tasso,  and  the  gondoliers 
Win)  tilled  each  moonlit  vista  with  his  lays; 
Tho  pity  and  the  pride  of  olden  days, 

Othello's  wrong  and  Belvidera's  tears. 

Until  there  came  a  tumult,  and  the  cry 
Of  rushing  peoples,  maddened  with  their  fame, 
Led  like  one  living  ocean  by  a  name 

To  touch  the  purple  robe  of  Victory ; 

When  mightier  still  swept  past  the  awful  shade 
Of  world-commanding  and  imperial  Rome, 
Rich  in  triumphal  arch  and  heaving  dome, 

Proud  soaring  pillar,  and  long  colonnade. 

Till  in  her  later  ruin,  sadly  grand, 

She  raised,  from  desolation  darkly  spread,  , 
The  semblance  of  a  hoary,  crownless  head, 

Tint  leant  upon  a  cold,  unsceptred  hand. 

Then,  mist-like,  faded  Athens,  Venice,  Rome; 
And  Fancy,  from  her  dream  of  power  and  art 
Hemmed  to  dearer  places,  found  the  heart 

Stil!  lingering  in  the  quiet  paths  of  home! 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

I  TRAVEL  constantly,  up  and  down  a  certain 
line  of  railway  that  has  a  terminus  in  London. 
It  is  the  railway  for  a  large  military  depot,  and  for 
other  large  barracks.  To  the  best  of  my  serious 
belief,  I  have  never  been  on  that  railway  by  day- 
light, without  seeing  some  handcuffed  deserters 
in  the  train. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  an  in- 
stitution as  our  English  army  should  have  many 
bad  and  troublesome  characters  in  it.  But,  this 
is  a  reason  for,  and  not  against,  its  being  made 
as  acceptable  as  possible  to  well-disposed  men  of 
decent  behaviour.  Such  men  are  assuredly  not 
tempted  into  the  ranks,  by  the  beastly  inversion 
of  natural  laws,  and  the  compulsion  to  live  in 
worse  than  swinish  foulness.  Accordingly,  when 
any  such  Circumlocutional  embellishments  of 
the  soldier's  condition  have  of  late  been  brought 
to  notice,  we  civilians,  seated  in  outer  darkness 
cheerfully  meditating  on  an  Income  Tax,  have 
considered  the  matter  as  being  our  business,  and 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  declare  that  we  would 
rather  not  have  it  misregulatcd,  if  such  declara- 
tion may,  without  violence  to  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, be  hinted  to  those  who  are  put  in  autho- 
rity over  us. 

Any  animated  description  of  a  modern  battle, 
any  private  soldier's  letter  published  in  the 
newspapers,  any  page  of  the  records  of  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  will  show  that  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  there  exists  under  all  disadvantages  as 
fine  a  sense  of  duty  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
station  on  earth.  Who  doubts  that  if  we  all  did 
our  duty  as  faithfully  as  the  soldier  does  his, 
this  world  would  be  a  better  place  ?  Then-  may 
be  greater  difficulties  in  our  way  than  in  the 


soldier's.  Not  disputed.  But,  let  us  at  least  do 
our  duty  towards  him. 

I  had  got  back  again  to  that  rich  and  beautiful 
port  where  I  had  looked  after  Mercantile  Jack, 
and  I  was  walking  up  a  hill  there,  on  a  wild  March 
morning.  My  conversation  with  my  official  friend 
Pangloss,  by  whom  I  was  accidentally  accompa- 
nied, took  this  direction  as  we  took  the  up-hill 
direction,  because  the  object  of  my  uncommercial 
journey  was  to  see  some  discharged  soldiers  who 
had  recently  come  home  from  India.  There 
were  men  of  HAVELOCK'S  among  them ;  there 
were  men  who  had  been  in  many  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  great  Indian  campaign,  among 
them  ;  and  I  was  curious  to  note  what  our  dis- 
charged soldiers  looked  like,  when  they  were 
done  with. 

I  was  not  the  less  interested  (as  I  mentioned 
to  my  official  friend  Pangloss)  because  these  men 
had  claimed  to  be  discharged,  when  their  right 
to  be  discharged  was  not  admitted.  They  had 
behaved  with  unblemished  fidelity  and  bravery ; 
but  a  change  of  circumstances  had  arisen,  which, 
as  they  considered,  put  an  end  to  their  compact 
and  entitled  them  to  enter  on  a  new  one.  Their 
demand  had  been  blunderingly  resisted  by  the 
authorities  in  India ;  but,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  men  were  not  far  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
the  bungle  had  ended  in  their  being  sent  home 
discharged,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  home. 
(There  was  an  immense  waste  of  money,  of 
course.) 

Under  these  circumstances — thought  I,  as  I 
walked  up  the  hill,  on  which  I  accidentally  en- 
countered my  official  friend — under  these  circum- 
stances of  the  men  having  successfully  opposed 
themselves  to  the  Pagoda  Department  of  that 
great  Circumlocution  Office,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets  and  the  light  of  reason  never  rises,  the 
Pagoda  Department  will  have  been  particularly 
careful  of  the  national  honour.  It  will  nave  shown 
these  men,  in  the  scrupulous  good  faith,  not  to 
say  the  generosity,  of  its  dealing  with  them,  that 
great  national  authorities  can  have  no  small  reta- 
liations and  revenges.  It  will  have  made  every 
provision  for  their  health  on  the  passage  home, 
and  will  have  landed  them,  restored  from  their 
campaigning  fatigues  by  a  sea-voyage,  pure  air, 
sound  food,  and  good  medicines.  And  I  pleased 
myself  with  dwelling  beforehand,  on  the  great 
accounts  of  their  personal  treatment  which 
these  men  would  carry  into  their  various  towns 
and  villages,  and  on  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  service  that  would  insensibly  loflow.  I 
almost  began  to  hope  that  the  hitherto-never- 
failing  deserters  on  my  railroad,  would  by-and-by 
become  a  phenomenon. 

In  this  agreeable  frame  of  mind  I  entered  the 
workhouse  of  Liverpool. — For,  the  cultivation 
of  laurels  in  a  sandy  soil,  had  brought  the  sol- 
diers in  question  to  that  abode  of  Glory. 

Before  going  into  their  wards  to  visit  them, 
I  inquired  how  they  had  made  their  triumphant 
entry  there?  They  had  been  brought  through 
the  rain  in  carts,  it  seemed,  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  gate,  and  had  then  been  carried 
up-stairs  on  the  backs  of  paupers.  Their 
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groans  and  pains  during  the  performance  of 
this  glorious  pageant,  had  been  so  distressing, 
as  to  oring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  spectators  but 
too  well  accustomed  to  scenes  of  suffering. 
They  were  so  dreadfully  cold,  that  those  who 
could  get  near  the  fires  were  hard  to  be  re- 
strained from  thrusting  their  feet  in  among  the 
blazing  coals.  They  were  so  horribly  reduced, 
that  they  were  awful  to  look  upon.  Racked 
with  dysentery  and  blackened  with  scurvy,  one 
hundred  and  forty  wretched  men  had  been  revived 
with  brandy  and  laid  in  bed. 

My  official  friend  Paugloss  is  lineally  de- 
scended from  a  learned  doctor  of  that  name, 
who  was  once  tutor  to  Candide,  an  ingenuous 
young  gentleman  of  some  celebrity.  In  his  per- 
sonal character,  he  is  as  humane  and  worthy  a 
gentleman  as  any  I  know ;  in  his  official  capa- 
city, he  unfortunately  preaches  the  doctrines  of 
his  renowned  ancestor,  by  demonstrating  on  all 
occasions  that  we  live  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
official  worlds. 

"  In  the  name  of  Humanity,"  said  I,  "  how 
didihe  men  fall  into  this  deplorable  state  ?  Was 
the  ship  well  found  in  stores  ?" 

"  I  am  not  here  to  asseverate  that  I  know 
&e  fact,  of  my  own  knowledge,"  answered 
Paugloss,  "but  I  have  grounds  for  asserting 
that  the  stores  were  the  best  of  all  possible 
stores." 

A  medical  officer  laid  before  us,  a  handful  of 
rotten  biscuit,  and  a  handful  of  split  peas.  The 
biscuit  was  a  honey-combed  heap  of  maggots, 
and  the  excrement  of  maggots.  The  peas  were 
even  harder  than  this  filth.  •  A  similar  handful 
had  been  experimentally  boiled,  six  hours,  and 
had  shown  no  signs  of  softening.  These  were 
the  stores  on  which  the  soldiers  had  been  fed. 

"  The  beef "  I  began,  when  Pangloss  cut 

me  short. 

"  Was  the  best  of  all  possible  beef,"  said  he. 

But,  behold,  there  was  laid  before  us  certain 
evidence  given  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  holden 
on  some  of  the  men  (who  had  obstinately  died 
of  their  treatment),  and  from  that  evidence  it 
appeared  that  the  beef  was  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible beef ! 

"  Then  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and 
take  my  stand,"  said  Pangloss,  "  by  the  pork, 
which  was  the  best  of  all  possible  pork." 

"But,  look  at  this  food  before  our  eyes,  if 
one  may  so  misuse  the  word,"  said  I.  "  Would 
any  Inspector  who  did  his  duty,  pass  such  abomi- 
nation ':" 

"  It  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,"  Pan- 
gloss  admitted. 

"Then  the  authorities  out  there "  I  began, 

when  Pangloss  cut  me  short  again. 

"  There  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
something  wrong  somewhere,"  said  he ;  "  but  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  authorities  out 
there,  are  the  best  of  all  possible  authorities." 

I  never  heard  of  an  impeached  public  au- 
thority in  my  life,  who  was  not  the  best  public 
authority  in  existence. 

"  We  are  told  of  these  unfortunate  men  being 
laid  low  by  scurvy,"  said  I.  "  Since  liine-juice 


has  been  regularly  stored  and  served  out  in  our 
navy,  surely  that  disease,  which  used  to  de- 
vastate it,  has  almost  disappeared.  Was  there 
lime-juice  aboard  this  transport  ?" 

My  official  friend  was  beginning  "  the  best  of 

all  possible "  when  an  inconvenient  medical 

forefinger  pointed  out  another  passage  in  the 
evidence,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  lime- 
juice  had  been  bad  too.  Not  to  mention  that 
the  vinegar  had  been  bad  too,  the  vegetables 
bad  too,  the  cooking  accommodation  insufficient 
(if  there  had  been  anything  worth  mentioning  to 
cook),  the  water  supply  exceedingly  inadequate, 
and  the  beer  sour. 

"  Then,  the  men,"  said  Pangloss,  a  little  irri- 
tated, "  were  the  worst  of  all  possible  men." 

"  In  what  respect  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !    Habitual  drunkards,"  said  Pangloss. 

But,  again  the  same  incorrigible  medical 
forefinger  pointed  out  another  passage  in  the 
evidence,  showing  that  the  dead  men  had  been 
examined  after  death,  and  that  they,  at  least, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  habitual  drunkards, 
because  the  organs  within  them  which  must  have 
shown  traces  of  that  habit,  were  perfectly  sound. 

"  And  besides,"  said  the  three  doctors  present, 
one  and  all,  "habitual  drunkards  brought  as  low 
as  these  men  have  been,  could  not  recover  under 
care  and  food,  as  the  great  majority  of  these  men 
are  recovering.  They  would  not  have  strength 
of  constitution  to  do  it." 

"  Reckless  and  improvident  dogs,  then,"  said 
Pangloss.  "  Always  are — nine  times  out  of  ten." 

I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  men  had  any  money  ? 

"  Money  ?"  said  he.  "  I  have  in  my  iron 
safe,  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  of  theirs  ;  the 
agents  have  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  more; 
and  many  of  them  have  left  money  in  Indian 
banks  besides." 

"  Hah !"  said  I  to  myself,  as  we  went  up- 
stairs, "  this  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  stories, 
I  doubt !" 

We  went  into  a  large  ward,  containing  some 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  beds.  We  went  into 
several  such  wards,  one  after  another.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  indicate  what  a  shocking  sight 
I  saw  in  them,  without  frightening  the  reader 
from  the  perusal  of  these  lines,  and  defeating  my 
object  of  making  it  known. 

O  the  sunken  eyes  that  turned  to  me  as  I 
walked  between  the  rows  of  beds,  or — worse 
still— that  glazedly  looked  at  the  white  ceiling, 
and  saw  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing !  Here, 
lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  so  lightly  covered 
with  a  thin  unwholesome  skin,  that  not  a  bone 
in  the  anatomy  was  clothed,  and  I  could  clasp 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  in  my  finger  and 
thumb.'  Here,  lay  a  man  with  the  black  scurvy 
eating  his  legs  away,  his  gums  gone,  and  his 
teeth  all  gaunt  and  bare.  This  bed  was  empty, 
because  gangrene  had  set  in,  and  the  patient 
had  died  but  yesterday.  That  bed  was  a  hope- 
less one,  because  its  occupant  was  sinking  fast, 
and  could  only  be  roused  to  turn  the  poor 
pinched  mask  of  face  upon  the  pillow,  with  a 
feeble  moan.  The  awful  thinness  of  the  fallen 
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cheeks,  the  awful  brightness  of  the  deep-set 
eyes,  the  lips  of  lend,  the  hands  of  ivory,  the  re- 
cumbent human  iinaire"  lyinjr  in  tin-  shadow  of 
death  with  a  kind  of  solemn  twilight  on  them, 
like  tin-  Mxty  who  hud  died  aboard  the  ship  and 
•were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  O  Panglos-, 
GOD  forgive  you ! 

In  one  bed,  ky  a  man  whose  life  had  beeii 
saved  (as  it  was  hoped)  by  deep  incisions  in  the 
.lid  legs.  While  I  was  speaking  to  him,  ;i 
nurse  came  up  to  change  the  poultices  which 
tlii«  operation  had  rendered  necessary,  and  I 
h.-id  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  was  not  well  to 
turn  away,  merely  to  spare  myself.  He  was 
v  wasted  and  keenly  susceptible,  but  the 
eH'orts  he  made  to  subdue  any  expression  of 
impatience  or  suffering,  were  quite  heroic.  It 
was  easy  to  see,  in  the  shrinking  of  the  figure, 
and  the  drawing  of  the  bed-clothes  over  the 
head,  how  acute  the  endurance  was,  and  it  made 
me  shrink  too,  as  if  /  were  in  pain ;  but,  when 
the  new  bandages  were  on,  and  the  poor  feet 
wwe  composed  again,  he  made  an  apology  for 
himself  (though  he  had  not  uttered  a  word),  and 
xiid  plaintively,  "I  am  so  tender  and  weak,  you 
see,  sir !"  Neither  from  him  nor  from  any  one 
MitlVrer  of  the  whole  ghastly  number,  did  I  hear  a 
complaint.  Of  thankfulness  for  present  solicitude 
and  care,  I  heard  much ;  of  complaint,  not  a  word. 
I  think  I  could  have  recognised  in  the  dis- 
malest  skeleton  there,  the  ghost  of  a  soldier. 
Something  of  the  old  air  was  still  latent  in  the 
palest  shadow  of  life  that  I  talked  to.  One 
emaciated  creature,  in  the  strictest  literality 
worn  to  the  bone,  lay  stretched  on  his  back, 
looking  so  like  death  that  I  asked  one  of  the 
doctors  if  he  were  not  dying,  or  dead  ?  A  few 
kind  words  from  the  doctor,  in  his  ear,  and  he 
•  .<•([  his  eyes,  and  smiled — looked,  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  would  have  made  a  salute,  if  he 
could.  "We  shall  pull  him  through,  please 
God,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Plase  God,  surr,  and 
thankye,"  said  the  patient.  "  You  are  much 
better  to-day ;  are  you  not?"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Plase  God,  surr ;  'tis  the  slape  I  want,  surr ;  'tis 
my  breathin'  makes  the  nights  so  long."  "  He  is 
a  careful  fellow  this,  you  must  know,"  said  the 
Doctor,  cheerfully  ;  "it  was  raining  hard  when 
put  him  in  the  open  cart  to  bring  him  here, 
ami  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  ask  to  have 
a  sovereign  taken  out  of  his  pocket  that  he  had 
there,  ami  a  call  engaged.  Probably  it  saved  his 
life."  The  patient  rattled  out  the  skeleton  of  a 
laugh,  and  said,  proud  of  the  story,  "'Deed, 
surr,  an  open  cairt  was  a  comical  means  o' 
bringin'  a  clyin'  man  here,  and  a  clever  way  to 
kill  him."  \'ou  might  have  sworn  to  him  for  a 
soldier  when  he  said,  it. 

One  thing  had  perplexed  me  yery  much  in 
going  from  bed  to  bed.  A  very  significant  and 
cruel  thing.  I  could  find  no  young  man,  but 
one.  He  had  attracted  my  notice,  by  having 
got  up  and  dressed  himself  in  his  soldier's 
lacket  and  trousers,  with  the  intention  of  sitting 
by  the  fire;  but  he  had  found  himself  too  weak, 
and  had  crept  back  to  his  bed  and  laid  himself 
down  ou  the  outside  of  it.  I  coidd  have  pro- 


nounced him,  alone,  to  be  a  young  man  aged  by 
famine  and  sickness.  As  we  were  standing  by 
the  Irish  soldier's  bed,  I  mentioned  my  per- 
plexity to  the  Doctor.  He  took  a  board  with 
an  inscription  on  it  from  the  head  of  the  Irish- 
man's bed,  and  asked  me  what  age  I  supposed 
that  man  to  be  ?  I  had  observed  him  with 
attention  while  talking  to  him,  and  answered, 
confidently,  "  Fifty."  The  doctor,  with  a  pity- 
ing glance  at  the  patient,  who  had  dropped  into 
a  stupor  again,  put  the  board  back,  and  said, 
"  Twenty-Four." 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  wards  were  ex- 
cellent. They  could  not  have  been  more  hu- 
mane, sympathising,  gentle,  attentive,  or  whole- 
some. The  owners  of  the  ship,  too,  had  done 
all  they  could,  liberally.  There  were  bright 
fires  in  every  room,  and  the  convalescent  men 
were  sitting  round  them,  reading  various  papers 
and  periodicals.  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting 
my  official  friend  Pangloss  to  look  at  those  con- 
valescent men,  and  to  tell  me  whether  their 
faces  and  bearing  were  or  were  not,  generally, 
the  faces  and  bearing  of  steady,  respectable 
soldiers  ?  The  master  of  the  workhouse,  over- 
hearing me,  said  that  he  had  had  a  pretty  large 
experience  of  troops,  and  that  better  conducted 
men  than  these,  he  had,  never  had  to  do 
with.  They  were  always  (he  added)  as  we 
saw  them.  And  of  us  visitors  (I  add)  they 
knew  nothing  whatever,  except  that  we  were 
there. 

It  was  audacious  in  me,  but  I  took  another 
liberty  >  with  Pangloes.  Prefacing  it  with  the 
observation  that,  of  course,  I  knew  beforehand 
that  there  was  not  the  faintest  desire,  anywhere, 
to  hush  up  any  part  of  this  dreadful  business, 
and  that  the  Inquest  was  the  fairest  of  all  pos- 
sible Inquests,  I  besought  four  things  of  Pan- 
gloss.  Firstly,  to  observe  that  the  Inquest  was 
not  held  in  that  place,  but  at  some  distance  off. 
Secondly,  to  look  round  upon  those  helpless 
spectres  in  their  beds.  Thirdly,  to  remember  that 
the  witnesses  produced  from  among  them  before 
that  Inquest,  could  not  have  been  selected  be- 
cause they  were  the  men  who  had  the  most  to  tell 
it,  but  because  they  happened  to  be  in  a  state  ad- 
mitting of  their  safe  removal.  Fourthly,  to  say 
whether  the  Coroner  and  Jury  could  have  come 
there,  to  those  pillows,  and  taken  a  little  evi- 
dence ?  My  official  friend  declined  to  commit 
himself  to  a  reply. 

There  was  a  sergeant,  reading,  in  one  of  the 
fireside  groups  ;  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  in- 
telligent countenance,  and  as  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  non-commissioned  officers  as  a  class,  I 
sat  down  on  the  nearest  bed,  to  have  some  talk 
•with  him.  (It  was  the  bed  of  one  of  the  gris- 
liest of  the  poor  skeletons,  and  he  died  soon 
afterwards.) 

"  I  was  glad  to  see,  in  the  evidence  of  an 
officer  at  the  Inquest,  sergeant,  that  he  never 
saw  men  behave  better  on  board  ship  than  these 
men." 

"  They  did  behave  very  well,  sir." 

"  I  was  glad  to  see,  too,  that  every  man  had 
a  hammock." 
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The  sergeant  gravely  shook  his  head.  "  There 
must  be  some  mistake,  sir.  The  men.  of  my  own 
mess  had  no  hammocks.  There  were  not  ham- 
mocks enough  on  board,  and  the  men  of  the  two 
next  messes  laid  hold  of  hammocks  for  themselves 
as  soon  as  they  got  on  board,  and  squeezed  my 
men  out,  as  I  may  say." 

"  Had  the  squeezed-out  men  none  then  ?" 

"None,  sir.  As  men  died,  their  hammocks 
were  used  by  other  men,  who  wanted  ham- 
mocks ;  but  many  men  had  none  at  all." 

"  Then  you  don't  agree  with  the  evidence  on 
that  point?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  A  man  can't,  when  he 
knows  to  the  contrary." 

"  Did  any  of  the  men  sell  their  bedding  for 
drink?" 

"  There  is  some  mistake  on  that  point  too, 
sir.  Men  were  under  the  impression — I  knew 
it  for  a  fact  at  the  time — that  it  was  not  allowed 
to  take  blankets  or  bedding  on  board,  and  so 
men  who  had  things  of  that  sort  came  to  sell 
them  purposely." 

"  Did  any  of  the  men  sell  their  clothes  for 
drink  ?" 

"  They  did,  sir."  (I  believe  there  never  was 
a  more  truthful  witness  than  the  sergeant.  He 
had  no  inclination  to  make  out  a  case.) 

"  Many  ?" 

"Some,  sir"  (considering  the  question). 
"Soldier-like.  There  had  been  long  marching 
in  the  rainy  season,  by  bad  roads — no  roads  at 
all,  in  short — and  when  they  got  to  Calcutta, 
men  turned  to  and  drank,  before  taking  a  last 
look  at  it.  Soldier-like." 

"  Do  you  see  any  men  in  this  ward,  for  ex- 
ample, wno  sold  clothes  for  drink  at  that  time  ?" 

The  sergeant's  wan  eye,  happily  just  beginning 
to  rekindle  with  health,  travelled  round  the 
place  and  came  back  to  me.  "  Certainly,  sir." 

"The  marching  to  Calcutta  in  the  rainy 
season  must  have  been  severe  ?" 

"  It  was  very  severe,  sir." 

"  Yet  what  with  the  rest  and  the  sea  air,  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  men  (even  the 
men  who  got  drunk)  would  have  soon  begun 
to  recover  on  board  ship  ?" 

"  So  they  might ;  but  the  bad  food  told  upon 
them,  and  when  we  got  into  a  cold  latitude,  it 
began  to  tell  more,  and  the  men  dropped." 

"  The  sick  had  a  general  disinclination  for  food, 
I  am  told,  Sergeant  ?" 

"  Have  you  seen  the  food,  sir  ?" 

"  Some  of  it." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  state  of  their  mouths, 
sir  ?" 

If  the  sergeant,  who  was  a  man  of  a  few 
orderly  words,  had  spoken  the  amount  of  a 
volume  of  this  publication,  he  could  not  have 
settled  that  question  better.  I  believe  that  the 
sick  could  as  soon  have  eaten  the  ship,  as  the 
ship's  provisions. 

I  took  the  additional  liberty  with  my  friend 
Pangloss,  when  I  had  left  the  sergeant  with 
good  wishes,  of  asking  Pangloss  whether  he 
had  ever  heard  of  biscuit  getting  drunk  and  bar- 
tering its  nutritious  qualities  for  putrefaction  and 


vermin  ;  of  peas  becoming  hardened  in  liquor ; 
of  hammocks  drinking  themselves  off  the  face  of 
the  earth;  of  lime-juice,  vegetables,  vinegar, 
cooking  accommodation,  water  supply,  and  beer, 
all  taking  to  drinking  together  and  going  to 
ruin  r  If  not  (I  asked  him),  what  did  he  say 
in  defence  of  the  officers  condemned  by  the 
Coroner's  Jury,  who,  by  signing  the  General 
Inspection  report  relative  to  the  ship  Great 
Tasmania  chartered  for  Ihese  troops,  had  delibe- 
rately asserted  all  that  bad  and  poisonous  dung- 
hill refuse,  to  be  good  and  wholesome  food  ?  My 
official  friend  replied  that  it  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  whereas  some  officers  were  only  posi- 
tively good,  and  other  officers  only  comparatively 
better,  those  particular  officers  were  superlatively 
the  very  best  of  all  possible  officers. 

My  hand  and  my  heart  fail  me,  in  writing  my 
record  of  this  journey.  The  spectacle  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  hospital-beds  of  that  Liverpool 
workhouse  (a  very  good  workhouse,  indeed,  be  it 
understood),was  so  shockingand  so  shameful, that 
as  an  Englishman  I  burn  and  blusli  to  remember 
it.  It  would  have  been  simply  unbearable  at  the 
time,  but  for  the  consideration  and  pity  with 
which  they  were  soothed  in  their  sufferings. 

No  punishment  that  our  inefficient  laws  pro- 
vide, is  worthy  of  the  name  when  set  against 
the  guilt  of  this  transaction.  But,  if  the  memory 
of  it  die  out  unavenged,  and  if  it  do  not  result 
in  the  inexorable  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  it,  their  escape  will  be 
infamous  to  the  Government  (no  matter  of  what 
party)  that  so  neglects  its  duty,  and  infamous 
to  the  nation  that  tamely  suffers  such  intolerable 
wrong  to  be  done  in  its  name. 


DELUGES. 

NOAH'S  was  the  last  grand  deluge ;  Adhemar's 
is  to  be  the  next.  Noah  floated  in  safety  through 
the  vast  inundation  which  bears  his  name ;  it  is 
not  likely  that  ALPHONSE  JOSEPH  ADH£MAR, 
author  of  the  Revolution  de  la  Mer,  &c.,  will 
enjoy  the  same  good  fortune,  seeing  that  he  was 
born  in  1797,  and  that  his  deluge  is  not  to 
happen  before  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  and 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  event,  of  which 
such  long  notice  is  given,  is  to  be  the  result  of 
physical  laws  relating  to  heat  and  gravity,  and 
of  certain  well-known  astronomical  facts. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  cataclysm  thus 
predicted,  is  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  ocean — the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 
The  seas,  shallow  in  comparison  with  the  mass 
of  the  globe,  are  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface,  so  as  to  render  it  (were  it  flat 
instead  of  spherical)  like  a  dinner  plate  all 
but  filled  with  water.  Tilt  the  plate  ever  so 
little,  and  the  water  rushes  to  one  side,  leaving 
the  opposite  side  uncovered.  Shift  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  the 
oceans  must  obey  the  new  point  of  attraction  as 
surely  as  the  tides  obey  the  moon.  In  Adhemar's 
deluge,  the  South  Pacific,  South  Atlantic,  and 
Antarctic  Oceans  are  to  be  suddenly  poured 
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across  the  equator,  to  submerge  our  northern 
hemisphere.  The  sea  is  to  take  repossession  of 
its  ancient  bed,  which  we  now  occupy  and  culti- 
vate. High  grounds,  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  are  to  form  the  archipel- 
agoes of  a  new  Polynesia.  Our  hemisphere, 
which  is  continental  at  the  present  day,  is  to 
become  what  it  was  before  the  last  catastrophe  ; 
—oceanic,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  unknown  continents  are  to  spring 
from  the  abyss,  raising  their  summits  to  the 
clouds,  and  are  soon  to  be  covered  with  what 
is  called  eternal  snow — that  is,  eternal  until 
the  next  oceanic  revolution.  In  reality,  the 
mountains  will  not  rise ;  but  the  effect  will  be  to 
all  intents  the  same,  by  the  retiring  of  the  sea 
from  that  half  of  the  earth's  surface.  By  the 
depression  of  its  level,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
•will  at  once  become  the  culminating  points  of 
new  chains  of  mountains.  The  continental 
hemisphere  will  then  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equator. 

It  was  a  similar  disturbance  of  equilibrium, 
Adhe'mar  holds,  which  caused,  "four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  six  years  and  nine  months 
ago,"  the  preceding  deluge,  which  is  called 
THE  deluge,  because  it  is  the  only  one  tradi- 
tion whereof  subsists,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
only  one  that  has  had  human  beings  for  wit- 
nesses. All  the  general  deluges  are  owing  to 
the  same  cause — the  displacement  of  the  seas. 
M.  Le  Hon  [whose  Periodicite  des  Grands 
Deluges  is  now  lying  before  nsl,  a  learned 
geologist  and  professor  at  the  Military  School 
at  Brussels,  counts  no  less  than  fourteen  such 
deluges,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary 
period  up  to  the  present  day.  The  oldest  of 
these  tertiary  deluges  (before  which  there  were 
plenty  of  others)  mounts  as  far  back  as  a 
hundred  Mid  forty  thousand  years.  The  only 
difference  between  them  is,  that,  in  two  con- 
secutive deluges,  the  irruption  of  the  waters 
takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction ;  that  is,  from 
south  to  north  in  one  case,  and  from  north  to 
south  in  the  other.  M.  Le  Hon  is  so  sure  of 
his  facts,  that  he  favours  us  with  a  map  of  several 
European,  and  some  African  and  Asiatic,  lands, 
showing  the  degree  to  which  they  were  sub- 
merged— namely,  what  was  water  and  what 
dry  land — during  the  interval  between  Noah's 
flood  and  the  preceding  one.  From  this  he 
infers  that  the  grand  mass  of  ice  surrounding 
the  North  Pole  reached,  at  the  epoch  of  greatest 
cold,  very  nearly  as  far  as  Tornea,  or  sixty-six 
degrees  of  latitude ;  that  the  sites  of  most  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe— London,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Turin,  Munich, 
and  many  others — were  all  under  water ;  that 
Ireland  was  then  a  group  of  four  separate 
islands ;  England,  of  four  likewise,  divided 
from  Scotland  by  a  strait ;  and  that  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  so  far  from  being  a  new  invention, 
were  very  much  wider  than  they  are  at  present. 
They  were  probably  first  opened  at  the  last 
deluge  but  one. 

A  very  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 


earth's  centre  of  gravity  is  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  these  vast  convulsions — vast  relatively 
to  their  effects  on  animated  nature — so  nice 
is  the  equilibrium.  For,  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ana  the  highest  mountain-tops  are  so 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  size  of 
the  globe,  that  Biot,  as  is  well  known,  compared 
them  to  the  irregularities  on  the  skin  of  an 
orange.  M.  Adhemar  has  calculated  the  com- 
parative volume  of  a  chain,  or  rather  a  consider- 
able group  of  mountains ;  and  he  finds  that,  if 
we  suppose  the  circumference  of  the  globe  to  be 
represented  by  an  ordinary  dinner  plate,  the 
abdomen  of  a  common  house-fly  will  represent 
the  group  of  all  the  Alps  united.  The  famous 
chain  of  the  Andes,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
appears  enormous  to  an  atom  like  man,  but  it 
is  in  reality  only  a  slight  wrinkle,  hardly  equiva- 
lent to  the  seventh  part  of  our  planet's  circum- 
ference. It  is  clear,  then  (to  Auhe'mar),  that  if 
anything  occurs  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity 
only  to  a  moderate  distance,  it  will  make  all  the 
difference  on  the  outspread  waters  between  stable 
and  unstable  equilibrium.  Noah's  flood  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  northern 
seas,  which  rushed  towards  the  Antarctic  Pole ; 
Adhemar's  will  take  place  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. The  mass  of  the  seas  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  carried  alternately  from  one  side  of 
the  equator  to  the  other,  nearly  as  a  pendulum 
in  motion  swings  from  one  side  of  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  simpler ;  no- 
thing is  more  natural — as  the  philosophers  just 
cited,  profess  to  prove. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  informs  us 
that  the  mass  of  waters  is  very  unequally  por- 
tioned out  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
halves  of  the  globe.  In  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  laud  bears  to  the  sea  the  proportion  of  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  thousand;  in  the 
southern,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to 
one  thousand.  If  you  follow  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude — forty  degrees,  for  instance — above  and 
below  the  equator,  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
it  passes  close  to  Madrid,  Constantinople,  rekiu, 
ana  Philadelphia,  and  is  almost  entirely  con- 
tinental; whilst,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is 
almost  entirely  maritime ;  and,  except  Patagonia 
and  a  few  islands,  there  is  nothing  between  it 
and  the  pole,  but  ice  and  water.  The  fact  is 
too  evident  to  require  further  comment.  The 
antarctic  seas,  four  times  vaster  than  those  of 
the  north,  are  also  deeper.  At  the  points 
nearest  to  the  North  Pole  which  have  been 
reached,  the  sounding  line  has  never  given  more 
than  three  hundred  fathoms,  whilst  in  the  op- 
posite hemisphere  it  has  marked  two  thousand 
and  more  without  touching  bottom.  Captain 
Ross  found  four  thousand  ;  M.  d'Archiac  cites 
a  case  in  which  the  line,  charged  with  a  weight 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  ran  out  to  nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-three  metres,  or 
about  ten  thousand  yards,  and  only  stopped  for 
want  of  rope.  In  this  abyss,  the  Pyrenees, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Ararat  itself  might  be  sunk, 
without  leaving  a  trace.  Everest,  the  giant  of 
the  Himalayas,  measured  by  Colonel  Waugh, 
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would  be  covered  by  a  stratum  of  water  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  in  depth.  If,  in  com- 
paring the  northern  and  the  southern  oceans, 
the  depth  is  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as 
i  the  surface,  it  will  result  that  the  mass  of  water 
constituting  the  latter  is  four  times  as  great  as 
that  constituting  the  former.  Why  is  this  ? 

Another  question :  If  you  look  at  maps  of 
the  polar  regions,  you  will  observe  that,  at  the 
North  Pole,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  ice 
is  far  from  extending  down  to  the  seventy-fifth 
degree  of  latitude ;  whilst,  at  the  South  Pole  it 
forms  a  zone,  or  rather  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of 
more  than  twenty  degrees.  The  only  open  point 
in  this  zone  is  where  the  Erebus,  the  immense 
volcano  discovered  by  Ross,  whose  flames  dart 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  explains  the 
existence  of  this  unfrozen  patch  of  sea.  The 
arctic  regions  are  capped  by  a  circle  of  ice  hav- 
ing a  surface  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
square  leagues ;  the  antarctic  regions  consist  of  a 
continent  of  ice  with  a  surface  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  square  leagues.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  disproportion  ?  The  answers  to 
these  two  questions  supply  the  clue  to  past  and 
future  deluges. 

Our  philosophers  state,  as  their  conviction, 
that  the  nor!  hern  hemisphere  is  gradually  cool- 
ing ;  that  the  arctic  ice  is  steadily  encroaching 
on  the  yet  unfrozen  portions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America ;  that  the  summers  of  France  and 
England  are  not  so  hot  as  they  were  in  olden 
times.  Where,  for  instance,  are  the  English 
vineyards  now  ?  And  while  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  cooling,  the  southern  is  accumulating 
heat.  While  the  ice  here  is  gaining  ground, 
there  it  is  retreating.  Compare  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Cook,  when  his  orders  were 
to  coast  the  ice  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the 
limits  attained  by  contemporary  navigators, 
Ross,  and  the  unfortunate  Dumont-d'Urville. 
There"  is  no  need  to  wonder  why  Cook  and 
Desfoumaux,  in  the  last  century,  failed  to 
discover  the  lauds  which  their  successors  sub- 
sequently found ;  for,  in  their  time,  these  were 
beneath  the  ice.  Why  this  increase  of  cold  in 
one  hemisphere  and  of  warmth  in  the  other  ? 
Why  do  both  changes  date  from  1248  ?  What 
is  the  explanation  of  Robert  Stephenson's  state- 
ment cited  by  Cuvier,  that  the  level  of  the 
North  Sea  and  of  the  English  Channel  is  rising  ? 

The  outpouring  of  the  waters  is  not  caused 
by  the  uprising  of  any  mountain-chain,  as  certain 
geologists  have  supposed.  Earthquakes  are  not 
the  parents  of  any  grand  deluge ;  they  are  in- 
adequate to  the  enormous  results  which  have 
occurred.  There  is  no  room  here  to  argue  the 
proposition;  M.  Adhemar  has  searched  for 
the  origin  of  oceanic  revolutions  in  a  source 
where  no  one  thought  of  looking  for  it  before ; 
his  theory  does  not  rest  on  an  hypothesis, 
but  on  one  of  the  laws  of  the  system  of  the 
world.  In  Germany,  his  book  has  been  ad- 
mired and  translated;  in  France,  the  prophet 
has  as  yet  found  but  little  honour  in  his  own 
country.  M.  Le  Hon,  his  Belgian  disciple,  ex- 
plains tne  indifference  of  the  French  learned 


public,  thus :  "  The  Academy  pays  no  attention 
to  the  Memoire,  because  it  is  in  print ;  geolo- 
gists do  not  read  it,  because  it  is  the  production 
of  a  mathematician ;  and  mathematicians  do  not 
read  it,  because  it  meddles  with  geology." 

We  may  safely  illustrate  his  theory  as  follows : 
first,  the  earth  describes,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
a  nearly  circular  ellipse,  one  of  whose  foci  is 
occupied  by  the  sun.  Secondly,  the  same  season 
does  not  reign  at  the  same  time  all  over  the 
globe;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  complete 
opposition  in  this  respect  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  the  world.  Our  winter 
answers  to  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  our  spring  to  its  autumn. 

Thirdly,  the  seasons  are  not  of  equal  length, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  elliptic  form  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  Our  spring  and  summer  take 
place  while  the  earth  is  describing  the  smaller 
arc  of  its  orbit,  which  is  the  one  nearest  the 
sun.  She  lias,  therefore,  a  shorter  distance  to 
travel  during  these  seasons  than  during  the 
other  two ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  sun,  oeing 
nearer,  exerts  at  that  time  a  greater  power  of 
attraction,  the  earth's  motion  becomes  accele- 
rated. Our  autumn  and  our  winter  last,  together, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  days,  our  spring 
and  summer  one  hundred  and  eighty-six :  dif- 
ference, seven  days.  Thus,  spring  and  summer, 
in  our  hemisphere,  are  seven  days  longer  than 
autumn  and  winter ;  and  the  reverse  takes  place 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Fourthly,  we  did  not  always  enjoy  this  privi- 
lege; it  falls  to  each  hemisphere  by  turns. 
There  was  a  time  when  autumn  and  winter  took 
place  for  us  whilst  the  earth  was  travelling 
through  the  greater  arc  of  her  orbit,  whilst  she 
was  at  her  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  A 
like  time  will  return.  This  being  the  key  to  the 
theory  which  we  are  about  to  state,  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood. 


P  A,  Major  axis,  or  apsidal  line. 

S,  The  Sun. 

P,  Perihelion)        ., 

A,  Aphelion    j^P*** 

A',  Autumnal  Equinox. 

V,  Vernal  Equinox. 

Four  remarkable  points  in  the  earth's  orbit 
have  received  the  names  of  "  solstices "  and 
"  equinoxes ;"  from  these  points  the  different 
seasons  date  their  commencement.  Thus  there 
is  the  vernal  equinox,  the  summer  solstice,  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter  solstice.  We 
have  now  to  state  what  positions  they  occupied 
in  the  year  1248  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
date  is  mentioned  for  the  second  time ;  its  choice 
is  not  arbitrary. 

Suppose  that  you  have  before  you  (or  draw 
upon  a  scrap  of  paper)  an  ellipse  whose  major 
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axis  is  parallel  to  these  printed  lines.  Tin- 
ellipse  represents  tin;  orbit  of  the  earth.  Every 
ellipse  has  two  foci.  Suppose  the  sun  to  lie  in  the 
left,  focus  of  our  ellipse:  the  major  axis  meets 
the  curve  of  the  oval  at  two  points,  one  to  the 
riirht.  and  one  to  the  left.  The  point  to  the  left 
v\  ulentlv  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sun 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
v hence  it  is  called  the  perihelion;  the  point  to 
the  right,  being  the  most  distant,  is  called  the 

urn.  These,  two  extreme  points  are  also 
called  apsides,  whence  the  name  of  upsidal  line 

i  to  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit. 
Now,  in  the  year  1248,  the  first  day  of  winter, 
or  the  winter  solstice — we  are  speaking  of  our 
hemisphere— occurred  when  the  earth  was  pass- 
ing the  perihelion  ;  and  the  first  day  of  summer, 
or  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  earth  was 
Kissing  the  aphelion.  To  complete  our  figure, 
let  us  draw  through  the  centre  of  the  sun  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse.  This  line  will  cut  the  oval  orbit  of 
the  earth  at  two  points,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  tin1  major  axis.  The  first  is  th'e  point 
where,  in  124-S,  the  earth  was  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  that  is,  it  was  the  first  day  of  autumn  ; 
ami  the  second  where  she  was  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  on  the  first  day  in  spring.  With 
this  simple  figure  in  view,  the  rest  of  our  expla- 
nat  ion  is  as  plain  as  can  be. 

During  the  whole  course  of    a  single  year 

then;  is  no  sensible  change  in  the  inclination  of 

the  earth's  axis ;  it  remains,  to  all  intents  and 

purposes,  parallel  to  itself;  but,  in  the  lapse  of 

I  his  parallelism  remains  no  longer  unaltered. 

earth  is  slightly  swollen,  or  bulges  out  at 
the  equator;  the  sun's  attraction  acting  on  this 

ling  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  incli- 
nation of  the  axis.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
rolling  of  a  top  whilst  its  toe  remains  spin- 
ning on  exactly  the  same  spot  of  ground. 
The  top's  axis,  more  or  less  inclined  towards 
the  ground,  describes  a  conical  surface  round 
the  fine  perpendicular  to  the  plane  on  which 
the  top  is  spinning.  The  solar  attraction,  com- 
bined with  the  diurnal  movement,  impresses  a 
similar  movement  on  the  globe.  This  change 
of  direction  has  the  effect  of  altering  the  date  of 
the  equinoxes. 

In  this  way,  since  124S,  the  vernal  equinox 
has  drawn  nearer  to  the  perihelion  by  more  than 
•es;  consequently,  the  winter  solstice, 
which  was  at  the  perihelion,  retreats  from  it, 
the  autumnal  equinox  advances  towards  the 
summer  solstice,  and  the  summer  solstice  to- 
wards the  vernal  equinox,  for  all  the  points  of 
the  orbit  follow  the  same  movement.  As  this 
movement  goes  on,  the  vernal  equinox  will  at 
last  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  earth's  passing 
the  perihelion ;  it  will  then  be  beyond  it,  ana 
will  in  time  take  the  place  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  which  will  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  exactly  as  the  two  solstice*  will 
also  have  mutually  chunked  their  positions. 
That  is  to  say,  at  that  time  the  order  of  the 
seasons  will  be  reversed,  in  respect  to  the  four 
principal  points  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  our  spring 


and  summer  will  take  place  at  the  perihelion,  c*r 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  aphelion.  Thecontrary 
will  be  the  case  for  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Our  autumn  and  winter  will  then  be  seven  days 
longer  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
every  year  the  sun  will  sliine  seven  days  longer 
on  the  South  Pole  than  on  the  North  Pole. 

Be  it  remarked  that  the  change  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  takes  place  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  earth's  motion  in  her  orbit,  whence 
the  name  of  the  "  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes" 
given  to  this  grand  phenomenon,  which  has  long 
been  known  to  astronomers,  although  M.  Adhe- 
mar  was  the  first  to  build  upon  it  his  theory 
of  the  periodicity  of  great  deluges.  The  rate 
of  the  movement  of  precession  is  so  slow  that 
its  entire  revolution  round  the  earth's  orbit 
requires  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  practically 
shortened  by  another  phenomenon,  which  modi- 
fies the  duration  of  this  long  period : 

In  consequence  of  the  attractions  exercised  by 
the  planets  upon  our  globe,  the  major  axis  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  or  the  apsidal  line,  changes  its 
place  ;  it  moves  in  the  place  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  earth  itself,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  direction  contrary  to  the  equinoctial 
revolution.  Thus — to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
case — whilst  the  vernal  equinox  goes  backwards 
towards  the  perihelion,  the  perihelion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  motion  of  the  apsidal 
line,  comes  forward  to  meet  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  apsides  is, 
therefore,  a  shortening  of  the  duration  of  the 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  abbreviating  it,  in 
round  numbers,  to  twenty-one  thousand  years. 
Consequently,  every  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  the  order  of  the  seasons  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres is  reversed,  in  respect  to  the  equinoctial 
and  solstitial  points;  that  is,  the  dates  wLen 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  begin. 

>,"ow  let  us  follow  the  bold  deductions  that 
are  drawn  from  these  established  astronomical 
premises.  At  the  poles,  the  year  consists  of 
only  one  day  and  one  night ;  the  day  lasts  as 
long  as  the  united  spring  and  summer  of  the 
corresponding  hemisphere;  the  night,  as  long 
as  the  united  autumn  and  winter ;  conse- 
quently the  North  Pole's  day  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  hours  longer  than  the  South 
Pole's.  But,  during  day,  the  earth  receives 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  whilst,  by  night,  it  loses 
it  by  radiation.  If  the  length  of  the  days  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  nights,  the  earth 
is  heated;  it  is  cooled  in  the  contrary  case. 
Hence  the  North  Pole  every  year  lays  in  a  stock 
of  heat,  and  the  South  Pole  loses*  heat.  The 
former  accumulates  every  year  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  times  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  an  hour  of  day,  the 
second  loses  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  times 
the  heat  which  is  dispersed  by  radiation  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  of  night.  What  is  the  amount 
of  this  difference  in  the  course  of  several  thou- 
sand years — of  ten  thousand  years,  for  instance  f 
Three  million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
hours,  which  are  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and 
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eighty-two  years.  Nothing  more  is  required  to 
explain  the  unequal  development  of  the  arctic 
and  the  antarctic  icy  regions. 

Each  of  the  earth's  poles,  therefore,  is  loaded 
with  a  vast  glacier,  but  of  unequal  dimensions 
and  elevation  ;  as  the  antarctic  mass  is  the  more 
considerable,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  globe  is  drawn  into  the  southern 
hemisphere,  along  the  radius  which  terminates 
at  the  South  Pole,  carrying  with  it  the  waters 
spread  over  the  earth,  and  laying  bare  a  portion 
of  the  continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
As  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  slow,  the  displacement  of  the  seas  is  also  slow. 
They  gradually  retreat  from  one  hemisphere,  and 
gradually  take  possession  of  the  other ;  and  in 
this  secular  movement  there  is  nothing  which 
Entitles  it  to  the  name  of  a  catastrophe  or  a 
grand  convulsion  of  nature.  Let  us  note  the 
consequences,  and  inquire  what  will  happen  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  years  after  the  seas  have 
been  amassed  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Little  by  little,  the  northern  glacier  increases, 
the  southern  diminishes.  During  a  long  period, 
the  deep  waters,  nearest  to  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, transport  themselves  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  The  northern  seas  insensibly  rise,  the 
southern  seas  as  gradually  subside.  On  this 
side  of  the  equator,  lowlands,  shores,  cultivated 
fields,  and  forests  are  submerged ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  equator,  the  laud  gains  iipon 
the  sea,  which  retires.  But  all  this  takes 
place  on  a  limited  scale,  and  small  changes 
require  long  periods  of  time.  At  last,  the 
hour  arrives  when  this  regular  and  progressive 
movement  gives  place  to  a  sudden,  a  vast  per- 
turbation of  equilibrium ;  namely,  when  the 
boreal  glacier  having  reached  its  maximum  of 
extension,  and  the  austral  glacier  its  minimum, 
this  latter  has  become  sufficiently  softened  and 
rotten  by  the  accumulated  heat  of  the  sun.  It 
is  then  broken  up  ;  and  the  instant  of  the  break- 
up sounds  the  knell  of  an  universal  cataclysm. 
As  soon  as  the  fragments  of  the  great  southern 
glacier  are  converted  into  floating  icebergs, 
drifting  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  the 
attraction  of  the  northern  glacier  becomes  pre- 
ponderant ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
globe,  suddenly  traversing  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  passes  into  the  northern  hemisphere, 
dragging  after  it,  in  a  mighty  torrent,  almost 
the  total  mass  of  the  waters. 

Ten  thousand  five  hundred  years  afterwards, 
another  deluge  occurs,  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
and  so  on,  during  the  whole  enormous  perioc 
that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  has  been 
and  shall  be,  an  astronomical  fact. 

M.  Adhemar's  theory,  resting  on  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  system  of  the  world,  has  an  im 
pregnable  basis  ;  but  disputants  may  clairr 
leave  to  doubt  the  intensity  of  the  results.  Is 
the  cause  assigned,  capable  of  alternately  con 
cent-rating  the  great  mass  of  the  seas  in  the 
opposite  hemispheres  ?  The  question  might  be 
resolved  by  observation  ;  but  unfortunately,  ob 
servations  are  wanting.  We  do  not  exactl; 
know,  either  the  depth  of  the  seas  around  th 


outh  Pole,  nor  the  height  of  the  antarctic  ice 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nor  its  density.  To 
upply  those  deficiencies,  our  author  is  obliged 
o  reduce  the  question  to  a  problem  of  statics. 
Che  depth  of  the  ocean  increases  regularly  from 
he  North  to  the  South  Pole.  The  solid  sphere 
which  forms  the  globe,  and  the  liquid  sphere 
which  is  formed  by  the  seas,  are  not  parallel  at 
,heir  surfaces,  and  the  centre  of  one  is  about 
lalf  a  league  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
other.  The  point  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
ccentricity  of  these  two  spheres  is  caused  by 
;he  attraction  of  the  ice  accumulated  at  the 
South  Pole.  With  this  view,  the  author  inquires 
'nto  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the 
jarth,  the  sea,  and  the  two  polar  glaciers.  He 
arrives  at  the  result  that  the  immense  mass 
of  the  seas  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  a  force 
;hree  hundred  and  eighty-two  leagues  from  its 
natural  centre.  In  order  that  the  force  of  at- 
traction possessed  by  the  antarctic  glacier  can 
aroduce  this  astounding  result,  it  must  have  a 
icight  of  twenty  leagues.  This  seems  a  prodigious 
altitude.  But,  by  the  help  of  the  eclipses  in  which 
the  earth  casts  her  shadow  on  the  moon,  something 
may  be  ascertained  respecting  the  projection  of 
the  polar  ice.  Kepler  relates  that  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  of  the  26th  of  September,  1624,  which 
was  total  and  almost  central,  surprised  him 
greatly ;  "  for  not  only,"  he  says,  "  the  duration 
of  total  darkness  was  short,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  duration  of  the  eclipse,  before  and  after 
the  total  obscurity,  was  still  shorter,  as  if  the 
earth  were  elliptical  or  lemon-shaped,  and  had  a 
shorter  diameter  across  the  equator  than  from 
pole'to  pole." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  Adhemar's  theory  with 
some  well-known  geological  phenomena.  A  great 
catastrophe  has  devastated  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  leaving  in  our  hemisphere,  to  witness 
its  power,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which 
has  been  named  the  diluvium  of  the  north. 
Innumerable  blocks  of  all  dimensions  have 
been  torn  from  regions  near  the  pole  and  have 
been  transported  along  every  meridian,  down  to 
the  fifty-second  parallel,  and  raised  to  altitudes 
exceeding  five  hundred  yards.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  and  table-lands  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds.  In  all  cases,  they  have 
been  arrested  by  the  heights,  and  they  have 
been  stranded  on  the  northern  slopes  of  moun- 
tains, whilst  open  grounds  and  lowlands  have 
admitted  their  passage.  Their  abundance  and 
their  volume  is  in  proportion  to  the  latitude ; 
and  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  pole,  the  more 
considerable  is  their  number  and  dimensions. 
On  beholding  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  the 
prominence  of  their  angles,  the  freshness  of  their 
fractures,  and  their  perfect  preservation,  you 
are  tempted  to  say  that  some  colossal  hand, 
clutching  them  at  their  point  of  departure,  had 
deposited  them  unaltered  at  their  destination. 

The  whole  of  America  which  is  situated  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
is  thickly  strewn  with  these  erratic  boulders. 
They  all  lie  on  the  south  or  the  south-east  side 
of  the  mountains  from  whence  they  come. 
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Some,  torn  from  Canada,  have  hecu  carried  live 
hundred  miles  away,  as  tar  as  Ohio,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  degree  of  latitude  ;  others,  stripped  from 
Labrador,  have  been  cast  on  the  southern  coast 
of  tli.'  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  red  sandstone, 
plucked  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  now  lies 
m  Nova  Scotia.  Innumerable  fragments,  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  thick,  have  made  shipwreck  in 
fifty  degrees,  at  an  altitude  of  a  hundred  yards. 
New  England  can  show  blocks  of  considerable 
size  that  are  situated  four  hundred  yards  higher 
than  the  rocks  from  which  they  come.  In 
ne,  enormous  masses,  detached  from  the 
mountains  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  are  dispersed 
in  prodigious  numbers  over  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  On  the  south  side  of  Lake  Onega 
blocks  are  seen  which  form  part  of  the  opposite 
coast.  Erratic  boulders  are  found  as  far  to  the 
south  as  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau — whence  a 
few  have  been  retransported  northwards,  by 
human  agency,  to  decorate  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  other  Parisian  promenades. 

Immense  tracts  of  transported  materials,  con- 
sisting of  sand,  gravel}  shingle,  clay,  mud,  and 
all  sorts  of  sweepings  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  incrusted  with  erratic  boulders,  cover  vast 
regions  to  a  depth  which  attains  as  much  as 
three  hundred  yards,  forming  sometimes  grand 
horizontal  plains,  sometimes  lines  of  hills  stretch- 
ing along  from  north  to  south.  The  steppes  of 
Russia,  the  sands  of  Gascony,  and  the  stratum 
of  sand  and  clay,  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
thick,  which  covers  Holland,  belong  to  this  de- 
posit. In  England  we  have  examples  of  diluvium 
on  a  tolerably  extensive  scale.  A  celebrated 
living  professor  said,  truly,  that  Norfolk  is  no- 
thing but  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

Mysterious  marks,  stripes,  furrows,  and 
flutings,  sometimes  two  feet  deep,  have  been 
scooped  out  by  an  irresistible  chisel  in  the 
granite  flanks  of  mountains  that  have  been 
ground  down,  smoothed  and  polished,  by  the 
agency  of  an  anonymous  workman.  The  con- 
stant direction  of  these  marks  is  north  and 
south.  The  phenomenon  is  especially  remark- 
able in  Finland,  in  Sweden,  in  Norway,  and  the 
British  Islands.  Such  is  the  collection  of  facts 
which  constitute  the  diluvium. 

The  explanations  hitherto  given  of  these  facts 
have  only  contained  a  portion  of  the  truth.  That 
they  arc  the  effect  of  Agassiz's  grand  polar  glacier 
is  scarcely  admissible ;  oecause,  although  glaciers 
do  slide  down  valleys  in  the  Alps,  this  glacier 
would  not  have  stirred  on  a  vast  horizontal 
plain.  What  was  wanted,  was  a  theory  which 
should  explain  and  account  for  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena,  observed.  A  step  towards  it  was 
recently  made.  In  a  report  by  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont on  an  able  M&noire  from  M.  Durocher,  it 
is  proved  that  the  force  which  produced  the 
diluvium  proceeded  from  the  regions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole;  that  an 
immense  mass  of  waters,  accompanied  by  ice, 
and  rushing  from  north  to  south,  inundated  the 
northern  countries  of  the  globe,  from  Greenland 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  stripping  the  highlands, 
polishing  and  channelling  the  rocks  by  means  of 


the  detritus  which  it  hurried  along  with  it,  roll- 
ing in  its  waves  the  immense  alluviums  which 
constitute  the  soil  of  grand  valleys,  and  lastly 
transporting  enormous  blocks  by  the  aid  of  ice- 
bergs. The  Baltic  annually  offers  a  similar 
spectacle,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring; 
masses  of  granite  embedded  in  the  ice  are  carried 
by  the  currents  to  great  distances.  Dr.  Scoresby, 
during  his  voyage  to  Greenland,  saw  icebergs,  a 
hundred  feet  high,  so  laden  with  stones  and 
rocks,  that  the  ice  itself  was  almost  invisible. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  extreme  cold  which 
once  reigned  in  our  hemisphere?  What  force 
set  in  motion  the  torrents  which  have  ravaged 
it?  Why  did  that  motion  set  out  from  the 
polar  regions,  proceeding  in  a  southern  direction? 

M.  Adhemar  replies :  During  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  the  sum  of  the  hours  of  night 
in  our  hemisphere  preponderating  over  the  sum 
of  the  hours  of  day,  an  immense  cupola  of  ice 
was  formed  over  and  around  the  North  Pole. 
It  reached  lower  than  the  seventieth  degree  of 
latitude.  It  gave  to  the  arctic  rocks  their 
peculiar  aspect  as  we  now  behold  them.  The 
attraction  of  this  grand  glacier  had  drawn  to 
this  side  of  the  equator,  almost  the  totality  of 
the  seas,  whose  level  stood  much  higher  than  it 
now  does.  Our  continents  were  for  the  most 
part  under  water,  whilst  those  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  were  high  and  dry,  and  perhaps  were 
inhabited  by  the  Tiuman  race  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  last  deluge.  Seven  thousand  years 
before  that  deluge,  the  arctic  glacier  had 
attained  its  greatest  development.  From  that 
date,  the  sum  of  night  hours  in  our  hemisphere 
diminishing,  and  the  sum  of  day  hours  increas- 
ing, our  hemisphere  became  warmer,  the  extent 
of  the  great  glacier  was  gradually  decreased, 
while  an  opposite  effect  was  taking  place  at  the 
South  Pole.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  thousand 
years,  the  continued  action  of  the  sun's  heat 
having  sufficiently  softened  the  North-Polar  ice, 
the  grand  break-up  occurred ;  the  northern  seas 
and  the  fragments  of  the  glacier,  obeying  the 
sudden  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
rushed  in  a  body  towards  the  south.  Torn 
from  his  bed,  Ocean  earned  with  him  his 
mud,  with  which  he  formed  the  extensive  lands 
of  transport  which  constitute  the  diluvium. 
Gigantic  streams  of  water,  mingled  with  earth, 
sand,  and  pebbles,  formed  the  alluviums  of  the 
great  valleys ;  finally,  erratic  boulders,  sustained 
by  the  ice  and  by  the  boiling  up  of  the  arctic 
waters  to  the  altitudes  which  they  now  occupy, 
remained  shelved  on  the  sides  of  mountains 
whose  tops  they  were  unable  to  scale.  Thus 
was  produced  the  last  deluge,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Suppose  a  traveller  jour- 
neying from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South  Pole, 
along  any  one  given  meridian.  He  will  tell  you 
that,  in  proportion  as  he  gets  further  and  further 
from  the  pole,  his  starting-place,  erratic  boulders 
become  fess  and  less  numerous  in  our  hemi- 
sphere ;  that  they  are  already  scarce  about  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  from  that 
point  to  the  equator  they  are  almost  completely 
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wanting,  and  that  they  are  equally  absent  from 
the  equator  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude ;  but  that  there  they  begin  to  reappear, 
and  that  their  number  goes  on  increasing  in 
proportion  as  he  draws  near  to  the  South  Pole. 
Thus  the  southern  hemisphere,  like  the  northern, 
has  also  its  diluvium. 

The  diluvium,  therefore,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  common  to  the  earth's  two  poles. 
This,  which  might  prove  a  perplexing  circum- 
stance for  other  geological  theories,  is  a  triumph 
for  M.  Adhemar's.  His  theory  informs  us  that  ten 
thousandfive  hundred  years  before  Noah's  deluge, 
there  must  have  been  a  previous  deluge  produced 
by  the  disruption  of  the  antarctic  glacier.  The 
diluvium  of  the  south,  then,  is  the  witness  of  the 
last-but-one  general  cataclysm ;  it  occurred  when 
the  mass  of  the  seas  (which  were  then,  as  now, 
in  the  southern  hemisphere)  and  the  ruins  of  the 
glacier  were  rapidly  borne  towards  the  north; 
and  the  erratic  blocks  (whose  train  extends  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  forty-first  degree,  where  they 
were  arrested  by  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and 
Bolivia)  date,  like  the  clay  of  the  Pampas,  from 
fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

"From  this  same  cataclysm  dates  another  phe- 
nomenon, one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  extraordinary  object  found  in  the  last  century 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lena.  The  ice  in  melting 
exposed  the  body  of  an  elephant  in  such  perfect 
preservation,  that  dogs  ate  its  flesh.  Buffon 
mentions  six  elephants  preserved  in  the  ice  near 
the  Ohio,  in  America.  Sarytschew  discovered 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  Alaseia,  a  river 
which,  empties  itself  into  the  ley  Sea.  In  short, 
there  is  scarcely  a  canton  in  Siberia  which  does 
not  contain  the  bones  of  elephants ;  the  islands 
in  the  Icy  Sea  furnish  enormous  quantities. 
How  is  the  presence  of  these  great  pachyderms 
in  such  a  rigorous  latitude  to  be  explained  ? 
Cuvier  supposes  a  sudden  cooling  of  tne  coun- 
tries which  they  inhabited ;  an  arbitrary  suppo- 
sition, which  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject. 
Adhemar's  theory  shows  the  elephants  fleeing 
before  the  last  deluge  but  one,  as  far  as  the 
sixtieth  parallel,  which  then  formed  the  limit  of 
the  northern  glacier,  and  there,  falling  exhausted 
by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold,  they  were  soon 
covered  by  masses  of  snow,  afterwards  trans- 
formed to  masses  of  ice,  which  have  preserved 
them  to  the  present  day. 

Thus,  under  Adhemar's  guidance  (to  which  we 
yield  ourselves,  for  the  understanding  of  his 
journey),  we  start  from  a  grand  law  of  the  system 
of  the  world,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  grand  deluges  are 
periodical,  and  alternately  occur  from  south  to 
north  and  from  north  to  south :  and  we  find, 
ca  inspection,  that  the  earth  has  actually  been 
ravaged  by  a  succession  of  general  cataclysms 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  intervals  of 
time ;  and  that,  of  the  two  last  deluges,  one,  the 
most  ancient,  came  from  the  South  Pole  ;  and  that 
the  other,  the  most  recent,  was  let  loose  from  the 
North  Pole.  Not  only  has  the  sea  its  minor  re- 
gular oscillations  every  six  hours,  alternately 


flooding  and  leaving  bare,  narrow,  but  i'ar-spread- 
ing  strips  of  shore,  gradually  undermining  islands 
and  continents,  and  producing  important  changes 
on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  but  the  ocean  has 
also  its  grand  secular  tides,  which  have  punc- 
tually recurred  every  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  when  it  is  high  water  over  one  whole 
hemisphere  and  low  water  throughout  another, 
accompanied  by  such  awful  devastation  by  sea 
and  land,  such  terrific  convulsions  in  the  sky 
overhead — for  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
would  be  displaced  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  the  seas,  both  would  rush  wildly  in  one 
direction,  accelerating  each  other's  velocity  and 
force — that  if  human  eye  could  witness  that 
dread  day,  no  human  tongue  could  adequately 
describe  it. 

Adhemar's  deluge  will  happen — if  it  happen  at 
all — six  thousand  three  hundred  years  hence.  It 
will  be  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
antarctic  glacier  coinciding  with  the  increase  of 
the  arctic  glacier.  The  waters  will  rush  down 
upon  our  hemisphere,  which  will  be  submerged, 
whilst  in  the  other  hemisphere  unknown  conti- 
nents will  appear.  Vegetable  and  animal  life 
will  in  great  measure  oe  destroyed;  and  the 
same  must  happen  to  the  human  race,  un- 
less   A  few  tribes,  families,  or  individuals, 

escaping  to  the  highest  table-lands  and  moun- 
tain ranges,  should  survive — to  fall  back  almost 
immediately  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  This 
is  what  must  happen,  unless  some  force  be  in- 
terposed to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  supposing  it  proved  that 
one  of  those  effects  is  to  disturb  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  world  by  causing  an  overgrowth 
of  the  glacier  at  one  pole,  while  the  glacier  at 
the  other  pole  is  melted  down  to  fragility  and 
dissolution.  If  such  be  not  the  case,  Adhemar's 
deluge  is  a  chimera. 

M.  Victor  Meunier  (who  has  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  bold  theory  before 
the  general  public,  and  to  whom  the  present 
paper  is  indebted  for  its  simplification  of  the 
author's  calculations)  appears  to  be  sincerely 
persuaded  that  the  predicted  catastrophe  will 

really  come,   unless The  warning  which 

Noah  received  through  supernatural  means,  is 
now  given  by  science  to  the  whole  human  race. 
But,  all  our  science  is  of  yesterday.  Our  in- 
dustry, which  derives  all  its  grandeur  from  it, 
is  still  nothing  but  an  industry  of  pigmies.  We 
do  not  know,  and  consequently  we  do  not  employ, 
more  than  an  imperceptible  fraction  of  the  forces 
svhich  nature  will  yield  to  us  as  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  clutch  them.  We  are  skves  to  the 
majority  of  meteoric  influences  ;  the  central  fire 
is,  for  us,  what  flashes  of  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity are  for  savages,  a  source  of  disasters  and 
a  subject  of  terror.  Our  deepest  mines  do  not 
penetrate  the  epidermis  of  the  globe.  We  are 
profoundly  ignorant  respecting  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, aurorse  boreales,  and  telluric  electricity. 

What  strength  would  be  acquired  by  hands 
which  could  wield  such  powerful  levers  as  those  ! 
And,  without  going  so  far  as  that,  what  might 
not  be  the  influence  on  climate,  of  general  and 
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integral  cultivation  throughout  the  world?  A 
volcano  ki  •  -ps  open  a  never-frozen  gulf  in  the 
midst  of  the  ;mi arctic  ice;  multiply,  in  thought, 
thcM-  mil  Iris  ul'  lire  :it  either  pole,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  either  glacier  would  cease. 

WFIKMI  IS  THE  PLAGUE? 

DID  it  ever  occur  to  a  child's  mind  that' grown 
people  arc  plagues?  Probably.  Plaguea  with 
children,  indeed!  Look  at  any  poor  little 
IiiilcNsiinus,  and  see  how  he  is  plagued  with 
adults.  Heavy  fathers,  light  mothers,  blun- 
dering teachers,  patronising  ignorance  in  at- 
tendant servants,  contemptuous  patronage  of 
all  the  big  Dulcissimuses  between  eighteen 
ami  twenty-two,  lie  in  a  lump  over  the  child 
world.  A  little  schoolboy  on  the  public  road, 
sucking  the  nectaries  of  the  white  nettle  blossoms, 
is  a  fair  type  of  the  child :  a  brisk  little  being, 
that  knows  how  to  get  the  sugar  out  of  nettles. 

If  children  had  but  a  tenth  part  of  our 
own  skill  in  finding  fault,  they  might  get  up 
a  great  manyjudicious  talks  among  themselves 
about  us  all.  But  they  accept  us  for  their  guides. 
Tin-  brutal  drunken  mother  who  will  beat  her 
starved  child  with  a  poker,  is  looked  up  to  by  her 
victim  with  a  shrinking  love.  The  thoughtless 
woman  who  sends  out  into  the  frost,  poor  little 
Dulcissimus,  half-clad  in  costly  raiment  that 
the  world  may  see  his  legs,  is  never  asked  by 
him  for  skirt  or  stocking. 

At  school,  master  and  ushers  are  acknow- 
ledged plagues,  and  many  flowers  of  satiric 
fancy  bud  about  the  rod.  There  is  little 
malice  in  the  mockery,  and  such  as  it  is 
in  childhood,  it  afterwards  remains.  Tusser 
wrote,  as  a  man,  just  as  he  might  have  written 
as  a  boy,  about  the  floggings  he  got  from  that 
great  flogger  of  boys,  Nicholas  UdaJl,  who  pro- 
duced the  first  of  our  English  comedies,  but  was 
not  appreciated  as  a  popular  comedian  among 
his  boys. 

From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 

To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 

Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had ; 

For  faults  bnt  small,  or  not  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass,  that  beat  I  was ; 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad. 

Coleridge,  who  had  many  a  thrashing — and,  as 
he  thought,  only  one  that  was  just— from  the 
belaborous  Doctor  Asterisks  at  the  Bluecoat 
School,  always  talked  pleasantly  about  that 
scholar's  unsparing  use  of  the  rod.  "I'll  flog 
you,"  became  so  habitual  au  exclamation  with 
him,  that  one  day,  when  a  lady  committed  the 
high  misdemeanour  of  looking  in  at  his  class- 
room door,  to  ask  a  holiday  for  her  Master  Dul- 
cissimus, whose  cousin  had  come  to  town,  and 
when,  failing  of  her  errand,  she  lingered  in 
the  doorway,  the  doctor  shouted,  "  Bring  that 
woman  to  me  !  I'll  flog  her !"  Boys  laugh  at  all 
this,  and,  by  tumbling  about  among  each  other 
get,  early  in  life,  at  a  rough  critical  sense  of 


the  absurdities  of  adults.  They  acquire  a  keen 
scent  for  a  prig ;  but  their  rough  justice  does  not 
include  judgment  on  the  faults  of  home.  They 
boast  oi  their  fathers  among  one  another,  and 
nurse  images  of  their  mothers  in  their  hearts. 
So  they  would  still  do,  if  the  fathers  were  all 
prigs,  and  the  mothers  all  simpletons. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  look  at  the  two  sides  of  a 
domestic  question,  Which  is  the  Plague  ?  Is  it 
the  young  to  the  old,  or  the  old  to  the  young  ? 
The  young  are  a  plague  to  the  old  by  sounding 
recklessly  the  note  of  mirth  in  the  midst  of  adult 
dulness.  They  take  the  sportive  view  of  life. 
Let  Dulcissimus  but  lay  his  fingers  on  a  copy  of 
a  writ  or  a  distress-warrant,  and  he  will  probably 
regard  it  as  a  jolly  thing  to  make  a  boat  of,  or 
will  get  an  hour's  rejoicing  out  of  it  by  snipping 
it  into  a  fly-cage,  or  cutting  it  with  scissors  into 
the  remote  suggestion  of  a  pig.  He  and  his 
little  comrades  obtrude  musical  laughter  on 
the  dull  family  conclave,  and,  at  their  worst, 
call  off  attention  from  the  greater  troubles 
of  the  world,  by  their  own  famous  domestic 
achievements  in  the  getting  up  of  small  cala- 
mities, present,  obtrusive,  clamorous,  insignificant, 
and  comic.  The  plague  of  children  forces  the 
attention  of  adults  from  their  own  worldly  pains 
and  toils,  and,  however  the  big  race  may  pish 
and  psha,  it  is  obliged  to  dance  round  imaginary 
maypoles  with  the  little  people,  accept  frank 
love,  take  home-thrusts  from  it,  run  on  all-fours, 
and  hare  its  starch  utterly  crumpled. 

To  be  sure  it  is  a  worry  to  hear  children 
cry ;  but  their  crying  is  generally  a  sign  of 
their  being  afflicted  by  the  plague  of  adults. 
They  may  well  cry.  The  child  wishes  to  deco- 
rate with  sport  every  labour  of  its  life.  Ignorant 
adult  servants,  stimulating  the  quick  fancy  with 
tales  of  superstitious  terror,  are  as  fanciful  as 
the  child  may  desire,  but  hardly  joyous.  Think 
of  their  stupid  adult  tempers,  giving  tongue 
to  the  popular  cry  about  the  fretfulness  of 
children.  No  child  is  fretful  except  when  it 
is  sickly  or  ill  managed. 

Bottle  and  spoon  are  the  first  plagues  that 
the  child  suffers,  from  adult  stupidity  or  selfish- 
ness. Nursing  mothers  commonly  yield  their 
places,  once  a  day,  to  spoon  and  bottle,  because 
society  says  to  them,  every  evening,  Won't  you 
come  out  to-night  ?  and  because  they  have  not 
courage  to  answer  always,  No.  Society  can  do 
without  them  very  well,  but  they  are  not  aware 
of  that.  Society,  in  as  far  as  it  means  friends, 
can  find  them  out  in  their  own  homes ;  why 
should  they  become  plagues  to  their  children, 
for  society,  in  as  far  as  it  means  fashion  P 

And  then  bottle  and  spoon  are  made  into 
double  plagues  by  the  ignorance  of  nurses  who, 
looking  upon  milk  as  a  thin  fluid,  although  even 
cow's  milk  is  really  so  heavy  as  to  need  dilution, 
do  terrific  things  with  gruel.  The  plague  of  an 
adult  nurse  will  even  pour  into  the  mouth  of  a 
week-old  infant,  gruel,  which  is  to  the  child's 
stomach  what  gravel  might  be  to  her  own. 
Then  rhubarb  follows  to  correct  the  gruel,  as 
one  might  correct  a  meal  of  gravel  with  a  dose 
of  pepper ;  and  the  dill- water  stands  upon  the 
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shelf,  and  the  grey  powder  —  always^in  half 
mourning  for  the  little  ones  it  has  killed. 

But  when  the  children  first  begin  to  think  and 
talk,  how  the  adults  plague  them  !  Judgment 
and  experience  have  yet  to  come.  That  they  may 
come  the  faster  in  the  first  years,  there  is  given 
to  the  young  child  by  Nature  a  vivid  sense  of  all 
present  impressions,  a  strong  curiosity  to  roam 
from  one  inquiry  to  another,  and  an  impartial 
readiness  to  pass  from  impression  to  impression, 
fastening  with  a  like  eagerness  on  each.  In 
our  profound  wisdom,  as  adults,  when  we  see 
that  an  impression  has  struck  painfully  upon  a 
child,  we  beat  incessantly  upon  the  hurt.  The 
child  shrinks,  cries ;  it  is  temper,  it  is  nonsense ; 
we  must  conquer  this.  We  must  not  let  a  baby 
get  the  better  of  us.  The  vivid  thought,  already 
more  painful  than  our  duller  sensibilities  can  un- 
derstand, would  be  dropped  in  a  minute  or  two 
if  we  presented  to  the  grasp  of  the  busy  and 
tender  little  mind,  another  and  more  pleasant 
subject  of  attention;  but  no,  that  -won't  do 
for  us.  The  thorn  has  thrust  only  a  tiny  point 
into  the  sensitive  little  creature,  and  it  should 
not  cry  for  anything  so  small :  therefore  we  will 
not  pick  it  out  at  once  but  hammer  it  in  to  the 
head,  by  reasoning,  and  scolding,  and  long 
dwelling  on  the  topic  of  which  a  mere  touch 
was  painful.  There  is  hardly  anything  upon 
earth,  so  wretchedly  common  as  this  kind 
of  dealing  with  the  quick  imaginations  of 
the  young.  A  minute's  cry  is  tortured  into 
half  a  day's  affliction  by  defiance — often  enough 
through  the  "  naughty  temper"  of  adults — of  the 
simple  rule  that  when  a  little  child  is  hurt  by 
the  two  intense  dwelling  of  its  imagination  upon 
some  distressing  thought,  especially  if  it  be  one 
that  ought  not  to  distress  it,  we  must  not  allow 
such  an  impression  to  be  deepened. 

We  can  plague  a  young  child,  only  through  its 
fancy,  its  affections,  and  its  passions  :  which  are 
all  the  material  its  mind  has  to  begin  with. 
Reasoning  powers  do  not  act  upon  experience 
until  it  is  abundant  enough  to  have  yielded 
general  truths  out  of  the  incidents  of  life.  But 
when  reasoning  begins  to  come  into  the  young 
mind,  what  heavy  plagues  we  are  !  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  times  when  we  ought  to  guide 
and  support,  we  enter  into  conflict  with  the 
little  thinker,  and  run  full  tilt  at  him  with  our 
great  mental  carcases. 

A  delightful  period  of  childhood,  in  which 
fancy  and  reasoning  hold  equal  sway,  is  followed 
in  most  children,  by  a  period  in  which  the  early 
uses  of  the  fancy  have  been  served,  and,  a  dozen 
or  more  years  of  experience  having  been  gained, 
the  exercise  of  reason  becomes  vigorous.  The 
stores  of  memory  then  begin  to  be  eagerly 
grouped  and  fashioned  into  argument,  and,  as 
the  growing  muscles  impel  boys  and  girls  to  leap, 
run,  tumble,  spin,  and  skip,  the  growth  of  rea- 
soning power  impels  to  a  keen  relish  of  all 
manner  of  argument.  But  the  plague  of  adults 


is  on  this  period  of  young  life  also.  Again  and 
again  the  cry  goes  forth  against  the  boy  or  girl 
whom  a  wise  Providence  has  brought  to  this, 
stage  of  development,  "  You  mustn't  argue.  Do 
what  you  are  told.  I  know  better  than  you.  1 
say  it  is,  and  it  is.  Don't  be  conceited !"  Stupid 
father,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  stir  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  your  child,  refusing  to  preside 
graciously  and  wisely  over  the  wholesome  exer- 
cises to  which  it  is  impelled,  Which  is  the  true 
plague  ? 

This  is  the  time,  also,  when  the  schoolmaster 
and  tutor  rule.  The  wise  schoolmaster — and  he 
is  not  now  so  rare  a  being,  as  he  was,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago — knows  very  well  that  sound 
teaching  depends  on  a  right  method  of  turning 
to  account  this  argumentative  period  in  the 
mind's  growth,  which  includes  the  years  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one.  He  accompanies  and 
encourages  the  reasoner,  selects  carefully  the 
fresh  material  for  thought,  and  lays  worthily 
before  the  busy  mind,  fruits  of  the  wide  experi- 
ence of  others.  He  does  not  discountenance 
with  a  rude  dogmatism  the  exercises  by  which 
intellect  is  to  attain  healthy  and  vigorous  ma- 
turity. He  acquires  from  his  pupils  a  trust 
more  implicit  than  man  ever  yet  has  beaten  into 
youth ;  and  the  appreciable  service  he  thus 
renders  is  remembered  gratefully  till  death.  But 
there  are  still  teachers  alive/who  plague  the 
young  with  dogmatism,  who  protect  their  own 
ignorance  as  teachers  by  discouragement  of  ques- 
tions, who  reason  little  for  themselves,  and  who, 
while  they  expect  boys  or  girls  to  learn  by  rote, 
reckon  as  insubordination  every  outbreak  of  ques- 
tion or  argument.  Young  people  who  are  denied 
outward  expression  of  this  active  force  within 
them,  reason  on,  nevertheless.  Denied  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  conclusions  to  the  open 
test  of  comparison  with  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences wider  than  their  own,  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  contrive  that  they  shall  be  reasonably  sound. 
They  weave  error  on  error  into  their  long  chain 
of  secret  thought,  because  they  are  not  allowed 
to  produce  their  work  as  it  is  done,  and  get  all 
people  who  will,  to  pull  at  one  end  of  it  while 
they  pull  at  the  other,  and  so  test  its  strength. 
All  those  interminable  boys'  arguments  over  the 
family  breakfast,  or  the  family  dinner,  or  the 
nursery  tea-table,  are  they  a  source  of  plague  ? 
If  so,  it  is  of  the  plague  of  dulness  in  adults, 
who  do  not  see  what  is  a-building;  who  do 
not  understand  the  wisdom  of  young  builders, 
whom  a  sacred  instinct  has  impelled  to  try 
freely  and  vigorously  every  brick  they  are 
setting  in  a  structure  mightier  than  any  temple 
on  earth. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

MR.  1'AIRLIE'S  NAEBATIVE  CONCLUDED. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  what  my  first  impression 
was.  when  I  looked  at  my  visitor's  card  ?  Surely 
not  ?  My  sister  having  married  a  foreigner, 
there  was  but  one  impression  that  any  man  in 
his  senses  could  possibly  feel.  Of  course  the 
Count  had  come  to  borrow  money  of  me.^ 

"  Louis,"  I  said,  "do  you  think  he  would  go 
away,  if  you  gave  him  five  shillings  ?" 

Louis  looked  quite  shocked.  He  surprised 
me  inexpressibly,  by  declaring  that  mv  sister's 
foreign  husband  was  dressed  superbly,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  prosperity.  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  first  impression  altered  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  now  took  it  for  granted,  that 
the  Count  had  matrimonial  difficulties  of  his 
own  to  contend  with,  and  that  he  had  come,  like 
the  rest  of  the  family,  to  cast  them  all  on  my 
shoulders. 

"  Did  lie  mention  his  business  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Count  Fosco  said  he  had  come  here,  sir,  be- 
cause Miss  Halcombe  was  unable  to  leave  Black- 
vnitT  Park." 

l:Yesb  troubles,  apparently.  Not  exactly  his 
own,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  dear  Marian's.  It 
made  very  little  difference.  Troubles,  any  wav. 
Oh  dear ! 

"  Show  him  in,"  I  said,  resignedly. 

The  Count's  first  appearance  really  startled 
me.  He  was  such  an  alarmingly  large  person, 
that  I  quite  trembled.  I  felt  certain  that  he 
would  shake  the  floor,  and  knock  down  my  art- 
treasures.  He  did  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  was  refreshingly  dressed  in  summer 
costume ;  his  manner  was  delightfully  self-pos- 
d  and  quiet — he  had  a  charming  smile.  My 
first  impression  of  him  was  highly  favourable.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  my  penetration — as  the  se- 
quel will  show — to  acknowledge  this ;  but  I  am 
a  naturally  candid  man,  and  I  do  acknowledge  it, 
notwithstanding. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  myself,  Mr.  Fairlie," 
he  said.  "  I  come  from  Blackwater  Park,  and 
I  have  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  being 
Madame  Fosco's  husband.  Let  me  take  my 
and  last,  advantage  of  that  circumstance, 
by  entreating  you  not  to  make  a  si  ranger  of  me. 
1  l>eg  you  will  not  disturb  yourself — 1  beg  you 
will  not  move." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  I  replied.     "  I  wish  I 


was  strong  enough  to  get  up.  Charmed  to  see 
you  at  Limmeridge.  Please  take  a  chair." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering  to-day,"  said 
the  Count. 

"  As  usual,"  I  said.  "  I  am  nothing  but  a 
bundle  of  nerves  dressed  up  to  look  like  a  man." 

"  I  have  studied  many  subjects  in  my  time," 
remarked  this  sympathetic  person.  "Among 
others,  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  nerves.  May 
I  make  a  suggestion,  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  most  profound  ?  Will  you  let  me  alter  the 
light  in  your  room  ?" 

"  Certainly — if  you  will  be  so  very  kind  as 
not  to  let  any  of  it  in  on  me." 

He  walked  to  the  window.  Such  a  contrast 
to  dear  Marian !  so  extremely  considerate  in  all 
his  movements ! 

"  Light,"  he  said,  in  that  delightfully  confi- 
dential tone  which  is  so  soothing  to  an  invalid, 
"  is  the  first  essential.  Light  stimulates,  nou- 
rishes, preserves.  You  can  no  more  do  without 
it,  Mr.  Fairlie,  than  if  you  were  a  flower. 
Observe.  Here,  where  you  sit,  I  close  the 
shutters,  to  compose  you.  There,  where  you  do 
not  sit,  I  draw  up  the  blind  and  let  in  the  in- 
vigorating sun.  Admit  the  light  into  your  room, 
if  you  cannot  bear  it  on  yourself.  Light,  sir,  is 
the  grand  decree  of  Providence.  You  accept 
Providence  with  your  own  restrictions.  Accept 
Light — on  the  same  terms." 

I  thought  this  very  convincing  and  attentive. 
He  had  taken  me  in — up  to  that  point  about  the 
light,  he  had  certainly  taken  me  in. 

"  You  see  me  confused,"  he  said,  returning  to 
his  place — "  on  my  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
you  see  me  confused  in  your  presence." 

"  Shocked  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure.  May  I  in- 
quire why  ?" 

"  Sir,  can  I  enter  this  room  (where  you  sit  a 
sufferer),  and  see  you  surrounded  by  these  ad- 
mirable objects  of  Art,  without  discovering  that 
you  are  a  man  whose  feelings  are  acutely  im- 
pressionable, whose  sympathies  are  perpetually 
alive  ?  Tell  me,  can  I  do  this  ?" 

If  I  had  been  strong  enough  to  sit  up  in  my 
chair,  I  should  of  course  have  bowed.  Not  being 
strong  enough,  I  smiled  my  acknowledgments 
instead.  It  did  just  as  well ;  we  both  understood 
one  another. 

"  Pray  follow  my  train  of  thought,"  continued 
the  Count.  "  I  sit  here,  a  man  of  refined  sym- 
pathies myself,  in  the  presence  of  another  man 
of  refined  <syQ1Pat  hies  a*80-  I  am  conscious  of  a 
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terrible  necessity  for  lacerating  those  sympathies, 
by  referring  to  domestic  events  of  a  very  melan- 
choly kind.  What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  ? 
I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  pointing  it 
out  to  you,  already.  I  sit  confused.5' 

Was  it  at  this  point  that  I  began  to  suspect 
he  was  going  to  bore  me  ?  I  rather  think  it  was. 
"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  to  these 
unpleasant  matters?"  I  inquired.  "In  our 
homely  English  phrase,  Count  Tosco,  won't  they 
keep  ?" 

The  Count,  with  the  most  alarming  solemnity, 
sighed  and  shook  his  head. 
"Must  I  really  hear  them  ?" 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  (it  was  the  first 
foreign  tiling  he  had  done,  since  he  had  been  in 
the  room) ;  and  looked  at  me  in  an  unpleasantly 
penetrating  manner.     My  instincts  told  me  that 
I  had  better  close  my  eyes.     I  obeyed  my 
instincts. 

"  Please,  break  it  gently,"  I  pleaded.  "  Any- 
body dead  ?" 

"  Dead !"  cried  the  Count,  with  unnecessary 
foreign  fierceness.  "  Mr.  Fairlie !  your  national 
composure  terrifies  me.  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
•what  have  I  said,  or  done,  to  make  you  think 
me  the  messenger  of  death  ?" 

"Pray  accept  my  apologies,"  I  answered. 
"  You  have  said  ana  done  nothing.  I  make  it 
a  rule,  in  these  distressing  cases,  always  to 
anticipate  the  worst.  It  breaks  the  blow,  by 
meeting  it  half  way,  and  so  on.  Inexpressibly 
relieved,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  that  nobody  is  dead. 
Anybody  ill?" 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  looked  at  him.  Was 
he  very  yellow,  when  he  came  in  ?  or  had  he 
turned  very  yellow,  in  the  last  minute  or  two  ? 
I  really  can't  say ;  and  I  can't  ask  Louis,  be- 
cause he  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

"  Anybody  ill  ?"  I  repeated ;  observing  that 
my  national  composure  still  appeared  to  affect 
him. 

"  That  is  part  of  my  bad  news,  Mr.  Fairlie. 
Yes.  Somebody  is  ill." 

"  Grieved,  I  am  sure.  Which  of  them  is  it  ?" 
"To  my  profound  sorrow,  Miss  Halcombe. 
Perhaps  you  were  in  some  degree  prepared  to 
hear  this  ?  Perhaps,  when  you  found  that  Miss 
Halcombe  did  not  come  here  by  herself,  as  you 
proposed,  and  did  not  write  a  second  time,  your 
affectionate  anxiety  may  have  made  you  fear  thai 
she  was  ill  ?" 

I  have  no  doubt  my  affectionate  anxiety  hac 
led  to  that  melancholy  apprehension,  at  some 
time  or  other ;  but,  at  the  moment,  my  wretchec 
memory  entirely  failed  to  remind  me  of  the  cir 
cumstance.  However,  I  said,  Yes,  in  justice  to 
myself.  I  was  much  shocked.  It  was  so  very 
uncharacteristic  of  such  a  robust  person  as  dear 
Marian  to  be  ill,  that  I  could  only  suppose  she 
had  met  witn  an  accident.  A  horse,  or  a  false 
step  on  the  stairs,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
"  Is  it  serious  ?"  I  asked. 
"*  Serious  —  beyond  a  doubt,"  he  replied 
"  Dangerous — 1  hope  and  trust  not.  Miss  Hal 
combe  uuhappilv  exposed  herself  to  be  wettec 
through  by  a  heavy  rain.  The  cold  that  followed 


was  of  an  aggravated  kind ;    and  it  has  now 
wrought  with  it  the  worst  consequence — Fever." 

When  I  heard  the  word,  Fever,  and  when  I 
•emembered,  at  the  same  moment,  that  the  un- 
scrupulous person  who  was  now  addressing  me 
lad  just  come  from  Blackwater  Park,  I  thought 
'.  should  have  fainted  on  the  spot. 

"  Good  God !"  I  said.     "  Is  it  infectious  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  he  answered,  with  detest- 
able composure.  "  It  may  turn  to  infection — 
)ut  no  such  deplorable  complication  had  taken 
)lace  when  I  left  Blackwater  Park.  I  have  felt 
he  deepest  interest  in  the  case,  Mr.  Fairlie — I 
lave  endeavoured  to  assist  the  regular  medical 
attendant  in  watching  it — accept  my  personal 
assurances  of  the  uninfectious  nature  of  the 
rever,  when  I  last  saw  it." 

Accept  his  assurances  !  I  never  was  farther 
'rom  accepting  anything  in  my  life.  I  would 
not  have  believed  him  on  his  oath.  He  was  too 
yellow  to  be  believed.  He  looked  like  a  walking- 
West-lndian-epidemic.  He  was  big  enough  to 
carry  typhus  by  the  ton,  and  to  dye  the  very 
;arpet  he  walked  on  with  scarlet  fever.  In  cer- 
tain emergencies,  my  mind  is  remarkably  soon 
made  up.  I  instantly  determined  to  get  rid  of 
aim. 

"You  will  kindly  excuse  an  invalid,"  I  said — 
"but  long  conferences  of  any  kind  invariably 
upset  me.  May  I  beg  to  know  exactly  what 
the  object  is  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  your  visit  ?" 

I  fervently  hoped  that  this  remarkably  broad 
hint  would  throw  him  off  his  balance — confuse 
him — reduce  him  to  polite  apologies — in  short, 
get  him  out  of  the  room.  On  the  contrary,  it 
only  settled  him  in  his  chair.  He  became  addi- 
tionally solemn  and  dignified  and  confidential. 
He  held  up  two  of  his  horrid  fingers,  and  gave 
me  another  of  his  unpleasantly  penetrating 
looks.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  quarrel  with  him.  Conceive  my 
situation,  if  you  please.  Is  language  adequate 
to  describe  it  ?  I  think  not. 

"  The  objects  of  my  visit,"  he  went  on,  quite 
irrepressibly,  "are  numbered  on  niy  fingers. 
They  are  two.  First,  I  come  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony, with  profound  sorrow,  to  the  lamentable 
disagreements  between  Sir  Percival  and  Lady 
Glyde.  I  am  Sir  PercivaPs  oldest  friend ;  I  am 
related  to  Lady  Glyde  by  marriage ;  I  am  an 
eye-witness  of  all  that  has  happened  at  Black- 
water  Park.  In  those  three  capacities  I  speak 
with  authority,  with  confidence,  with  honour- 
able regret.  Sir  !  I  inform  you,  as  the  head  of 
Lady  Glyde's  family,  that  Miss  Halcombe  has 
exaggerated  nothing  in  the  letter  that  she  wrote 
to  your  address.  I  affirm  that  the  remedy 
which  that  admirable  lady  has  proposed,  is  the 
only  remedy  that  will  spare  you  the  horrors  of 
public  scandal.  A  temporary  separation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  is  the  one  peaceable 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  Part  them  for  the 
present ;  and  when  all  causes  of  irritation  are 
removed,  I,  who  have  now  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you — I  will  undertake  to  bring  Sir 
Percival  to  reason.  Lady  Glyde  is  innocent, 
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Lady  Clyde  is  injured ;  but — follow  my  thought 
licrc  ! — she  is,  on  that  very  account  (I  say  it 
with  shame),  the  cause  of  irritation  wliile  she 
remains  under  her  husband's  roof.  No  other 
house  can  receive  her  with  propriety,  but  yours. 
I  invite  you  to  open  it !" 

Cool.  Here  was  a  matrimonial  hailstorm 
pouring  in  the  South  of  England ;  and  I  was  in- 
vited, by  a  man  with  fever  in  every  fold  of  his 
coat,  to  come  out  from  the  North  of  England,  and 
take  my  share  of  the  pelting.  I  tried  to  put  t  lie 
point  forcibly,  just  as  I  have  put  it  here.  The 
Count  deliberately  lowered  one  of  his  horrid 
fingers ;  kept  the  other  up  ;  and  went  on — rode 
over  me,  as  it  were,  without  even  the  common 
coachmanlike  attention  of  crying  "Hi !"  before 
he  knocked  me  down. 

"Follow  my  thought  once  more,  if  yon 
please,"  he  resumed.  "My  lirst  object  you 
nave  heard.  My  second  object  in  coming  to 
this  house  is  to  do  what  Miss  Halcombe's 
illness  has  prevented  her  from  doing  for  herself. 
My  large  experience  is  consulted  on  all  difficult 
matters  at  Blackwater  Park  ;  and  my  friendly 
advice  was  requested  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  your  letter  to  Miss  Halcombe.  I  understood 
at  once — for  my  sympathies  are  your  sympathies 
— \vliy  you  wished  to  see  her  here,  before  you 
pledged  yourself  to  inviting  Lady  Glyde.  Yon 
are  most  right,  sir,  in  hesitating  to  receive  the 
witV,  until  you  arc  quite  certain  that  the  husband 
will  not  exert  his  authority  to  reclaim  her.  I 
agree  to  that.  I  also  agree  that  such  delicate 
explanations  as  this  difficulty  involves,  are  not 
explanations  which  can  be  properly  disposed  of 
by  writing  only.  My  presence  here  (to  my  own 
great  inconvenience)  is  the  proof  that  I  speak 
sincerely.  As  for  the  explanations  themselves, 
I — Fosco — I  who  know  Sir  Percival  much 
better  than  Miss  Halcombe  knows  him,  affirm 
to  you,  on  my  honour  and  my  word,  that 
he  will  not  come  near  tliis  house,  or  attempt 
to  communicate  with  this  house,  while  his 
wife  is  living  in  it.  His  affiiirs  are  em- 
barrassed. Oiler  him  his  freedom,  by  means 
of  the  absence  of  Lady  Glyde.  I  promise  you 
he  will  take  his  freedom,  and  go  back  to  the 
Continent,  at  the  earliest  moment  when  he  can 
get  away.  Is  this  clear  to  you  as  crystal  ?  Yes, 
it  is.  Have  you  questions  to  address  to  me  ?  Be 
it  so ;  I  am  here  to  answer.  Ask,  Mr.  Fairlie 
— oblige  me  by  asking,  to  your  heart's  content." 

He  had  said  so  much  already  in  spite  of  me  ; 
and  he  looked  so  dreadfully  capable  of  saying  a 

freat  deal  more,  also  in  spite  of  me,   that  I 
eclined  his  amiable  invitation,  in   pure  self- 
defence. 

"  Many  thanks,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  sinking 
fast.  In  my  state  of  health,  I  must  take  things 
for  granted.  Allow  me  to  do  so,  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  quite  understand  each  other.  Yes. 
Much  obliged,  I  am  sure,  for  your  kind  inter- 
ice.  If  I  ever  get  better,  and  ever  have  a 
second  opportunity  of  improving  our  acquaint- 

anrc " 

IK-  got  up.  I  thought  he  was  going.  No. 
More  talk;  more  time  for  the  development  of 


infectious    influences — in    i.iy  room,   too ;    re- 
member that,  in  my  room  ! 

"  One  moment,  yet,"  he  said  ;  "  one  moment, 
before  I  take  my  leave.  I  ask  permission,  at 
parting,  to  impress  on  you  an  urgent  necessity. 
It,  is  this,  sir  !  Yon  must  not  think  of  waiting 
till  Miss  Halcombe  recovers,  before  you  receive 
Ladv  Glyde.  Miss  Halcombe  has  the  attendance 
of  the  doctor,  of  the  housekeeper  at  Blackwater 
Park,  and  of  an  experienced  nurse  as  well — 
three  persons  for  whose  capacity  and  devotion 
I  answer  with  my  life.  I  tell  yon  that.  I  tell 
you,  also,  that  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  her 
sister's  illness  has  already  affected  the  health 
and  spirits  of  Lady  Glyde,  and  has  made  her 
totally  unfit  to  be  of  use  in  the  sick-room.  Her 

Sosition  with  her  husband  grows  more  and  more 
eplorable  and  dangerous,  every  day.  If  you 
leave  her  any  longer  at  Blackwater  Park,  yon 
do  nothing  whatever  to  hasten  her  sister's  re- 
covery, and,  at  the  same  time,  you  risk  the 
public  scandal,  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us, 
are  bound,  in  the  sacred  interests  of  the  Family, 
to  avoid.  With  all  my  soul,  I  advise  you  to 
remove  the  serious  responsibility  of  delay  from 
your  own  shoulders,  by  writing  to  Lady  Glyde 
to  come  here  at  once.  Do  your  affectionate, 
your  honourable,  your  inevitable  duty ;  and, 
whatever  happens  in  the  future,  no  one  can  lay 
the  blame  on  you.  I  speak  from  my  large  ex- 
perience ;  I  offer  my  friendly  advice.  Is  it  ac- 
cented— Yes,  or  No  ?" 

I  looked  at  him — merely  looked  at  him — with 
my  sense  of  his  amazing  assurance,  and  my 
dawning  resolution  to  ring  for  Louis,  and  have 
him  shown  out  of  the  room,  expressed  in  every 
line  of  my  face.  It  is  perfectly  incredible,  but 

3uite  true,  that  my  face  did  not  appear  to  pro- 
uce  the  slightest  impression  on  nim.  Born 
without  nerves — evidently,  born  -without  nerves ! 
"  You  hesitate  ?"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Fairlie !  I 
understand  that  hesitation.  You  obiect — see, 
sir,  how  my  sympathies  look  straight  down  into 
your  thoughts  !— you  object  that  Lady  Glyde  is 
not  in  health  and  not  in  spirits  to  take  the  long 
journey,  from  Hampshire  to  this  place,  by  her- 
self. Her  own  maid  is  removed  from,  her,  as  you 
know  ;  and,  of  other  servants  fit  to  travel  with 
her,  from  one  end  of  England  to  another,  there 
are  none  at  Blackwater  Park.  You  object,  again, 
that  she  cannot  comfortably  stop  and  rest  in 
London,  on  her  -way  here,  because  she  cannot 
comfortably  go  alone  to  a  public  hotel  -where  she 
is  a  total  stranger.  In  one  breath,  I  grant  both 
objections — in  another  breath,  I  remove  them. 
Follow  me,  if  you  please,  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  my  intention,  when  I  returned  to  England 
with  Sir  Percival,  to  settle  myself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  That  purpose  has  just 
been  happily  accomplished.  I  have  taken,  for 
six  months,  a  little  furnished  house,  in  the 
quarter  called  St.  John's  Wood.  Be  so  obliging 
as  to  keep  this  fact  in  your  mind  ;  and  observe 
the  programme  I  now  propose.  Lady  Glyde 
travels  to  London  (a  short  journey) — I  myself 
meet  her  at  the  station — I  take  her  to  rest  and 
sleep  at  my  house,  which  is  also  the  house  of  her 
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aunt— when  she  is  restored,  I  escort  her  to  the 
station  ajyain — she  travels  to  this  place,  and  her 
own  maid  (who  is  now  under  your  roof)  receives 
her  at  the  carriage-door.  Here  is  comfort  con- 
sulted ;  here  are  the  interests  of  propriety  con- 
sulted ;  here  is  your  own  duty — duty  of  hospi- 
tality, sympathy,  protection,  to  an  unhappy 
lady  in  need  of  all  three — smoothed  and  made 
easy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  cor- 
dially invite  you,  sir,  to  second  my  efforts  in 
the  sacred  interests  of  the  Family.  I  seriously 
advise  you  to  write,  by  my  hands,  offering  the 
hospitality  of  your  house  (and  heart),  and  the 
hospitality  of  my  house  (and  heart),  to  that  in- 
jured and  unfortunate  lady  whose  cause  I  plead 
to-day." 

He  waved  his  horrid  hand  at  me ;  he  struck 
his  infectious  breast ;  he  addressed  me  oratori- 
cally — as  if  I  was  laid  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  high  time  to  take  a  desperate 
course  of  some  sort.  It  was  also  high  time  to 
send  for  Louis,  and  adopt  the  precaution  of 
fumigating  the  room. 

In  this  trying  emergency,  an  idea  occurred  to 
me — an  inestimable  idea  which,  so  to  speak, 
killed  two  intrusive  birds  with  one  stone.  I  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  the  Count's  tiresome  elo- 
quence, and  of  Lady  Glyde's  tiresome  troubles, 
by  complying  with  this  odious  foreigner's  re- 
quest, and  writing  the  letter  at  once.  There 
was  not  the  least  danger  of  the  invitation  being 
accepted,  for  there  was  not  the  least  chance  that 
Laura  would  consent  to  leave  Blackwater  Park, 
while  Marian  was  lying  there  ill.  How  this 
charmingly  convenient  obstacle  could  have  es- 
caped the  officious  penetration  of  the  Count,  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive — but  it  had  escaped 
him.  My  dread  that  he  might  yet  discover  it, 
if  I  allowed  him  any  more  time  to  think,  stimu- 
lated me  to  such  an  amazing  degree,  that  I 
struggled  into  a  sitting  position ;  seized,  really 
seized,  the  writing  materials  by  my  side ;  and 
produced  the  letter  as  rapidly  as  if  I  had  been 
a  common  clerk  in  an  office.  "  Dearest  Laura, 
Please  come,  whenever  you  like.  Break  the 
journey  by  sleeping  in  London  at  your  aunt's 
nouse.  Grieved  to  hear  of  dear  Marian's  illness. 
Ever  affectionately  yours."  I  handed  these 
lines,  at  arm's  length,  to  the  Count — I  sank  back 
in  my  chair — I  said,  "  Excuse  me  ;  I  am  entirely 
prostrated ;  I  can  do  no  more.  Will  you  rest 
and  lunch  down  stairs  ?  Love  to  all,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  so  on.  Good  morning." 

He  made  another  speech — the  man  was  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible.  I  closed  my  eyes ;  I  en- 
deavoured to  hear  as  little  as  possible.  In  spite 
of  my  endeavours,  I  was  obliged  to  hear  a  great 
deal.  My  sister's  endless  husband  congratulated 
himself  and  congratulated  me,  on  the  result  of 
our  interview ;  he  mentioned  a  great  deal  more 
about  his  sympathies  and  mine ;  he  deplored  my 
miserable  health  ;  he  offered  to  write  me  a  pre- 
scription ;  he  impressed  on  me  the  necessity  of 
not  forgetting  what  he  had  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  light ;  he  accepted  my  obliging  in- 
vitation to  rest  and  lunch  ;  he  recommended  me 
to  expect  Lady  Glyde  in  two  or  three  days'  time , 


he  begged  my  permission  to  look  forward  to  our 
next  meeting,  instead  of  paining  himself  and 
paining  me,  by  saying  farewell;  he  added  a 
great  deal  more,  which,  I  rejoice  to  think,  I  did 
not  attend  to  at  the  time,  and  do  not  remember 
now.  I  heard  his  sympathetic  voice  travelling 
away  from  me  by  degrees — but,  large  as  he  was, 
I  never  heard  him.  He  had  the  negative  merit 
of  being  absolutely  noiseless.  I  don't  know.; 
when  he  opened  the  door,  or  when  he  shut  it.? 
I  ventured  to  make  use  of  my  eyes  again,  after 
an  interval  of  silence — and  he  was  gone. 

I  rang  for  Louis,  and  retired  to  my  bath- 
room. Tepid  water,  strengthened  with  aromatic 
vinegar,  for  myself,  and  copious  fumigation,  for 
my  study,  were  the  obvious  precautions  to  take ; 
and  of  course  I  adopted  them.  I  rejoice  to  say, 
they  proved  successful.  I  enjoyed  my  customary 
siesta.  I  awoke  moist  and  cool.  My  first  in- 
quiries were  for  the  Count.  Had  we  really  got 
rid  of  him  ?  Yes — he  had  gone  away  by  the  after- 
noon train.  Had  he  lunched ;  and,  if  so,  upon 
what  ?  Entirely  upon  fruit-tart  and  cream. 
What  a  man !  What  a  digestion  ! 

Am  I  expected  to  say  anything  more  ?  I 
believe  not.  I  believe  I  have  reached  the  limits 
assigned  to  me.  The  shocking  circumstances 
which  happened  at  a  later  period,  did  not,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  happen  in  my  presence.  I  do 
beg  and  entreat  that  nobody  will  be  so  very  un- 
feeling as  to  lay  any  part  of  the  blame  of  those 
circumstances  on  me.  I  did  everything  for  the 
best.  I  am  not  answerable  for  a  deplorable 
calamity,  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  fore- 
see. I  am  shattered  by  it;  I  have  suffered 
under  it,  as  nobody  else  has  suffered.  My  ser- 
vant, Louis  (who  is  really  attached  to  me,  in  his 
unintelligent  way),  thinks  I  shall  never  get  over 
it.  He  sees  me  dictating  at  this  moment,  with 
my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes.  I  wish  to  mention, 
in  justice  to  myself,  that  it  was  not  my  fault, 
and  that  I  am  quite  exhausted  and  heartbroken. 
I  can  say  no  more. 


THE  NAKRATIVE  OF  ELIZA  MICHELSON,  HOUSE- 
KEEPER AT  BLACKWATEB,  PARK. 

I  AM  asked  to  state  plainly  what  I  know  of 
the  progress  of  Miss  Halcombe's  illness,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Lady  Glyde  left 
Blackwater  Park  for  London. 

The  reason  given  for  making  this  demand  on 
me  is,  that  my  testimony  is  wanted  in  the  inte- 
rests of  truth.  As  the  widow  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  (reduced  by  misfor- 
tune to  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  situation), 
I  have  been  taught  to  place  the  claims  of  truth 
above  all  other  considerations.  I  therefore  com- 
ply with  a  request  which  I  might  otherwise, 
through  reluctance  to  connect  myself  with  dis- 
tressing family  affairs,  have  hesitated  to  grant. 

I  made  no  memorandum  at  the  time,  and  I 
cannot  therefore  be  sure  to  a  day,  of  the  date ; 
but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Miss 
Halcombe's  serious  illness  began  during  the 
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first  week  in  July.  The  breakfast  hour  was  late 
at  Blaokvater  1'ark — sometimes  as  late  as  ten, 
never  earlier  than  half-past  nine.  On  the  morn- 
ing to  which  I  am  now  referring,  Miss  Hal- 
combe  (who  was  usually  the  first  to  come  down) 
did  not  make  her  appearance  at  the  table.  After 
the  family  had  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
(he  upper  housemaid  was  sent  to  see  after  her, 
and  came  running  out  of  the  room,  dreadfully 
frightened.  I  met  the  servant  on  the  stairs, 
and  went  at  once  to  Miss  Halcombe  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  poor  lady  was  incapable  of 
Idling  me.  She  was  walking  about  her  room 
with  a  pen  in  her  hand,  quite  light-headed,  in  a 
state  of  burning  fever. 

L;uly  Glyde  (being  no  longer  in  Sir  Percival's 
service,  I  may,  without  impropriety,  mention  my 
former  mistress  by  her  name,  instead  of  calling 
her  My  Lady)  was  the  first  to  come  in,  from  her 
own  bedroom.  She  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed 
and  distressed,  that  she  was  quite  useless.  The 
Count  Fosco,  and  his  lady,  who  came  up-stairs 
immediately  afterwards,  were  both  most  ser- 
viceable and  kind.  Her  ladyship  assisted  me 
to  get  Miss  Halcombe  to  her  bed.  His  lord- 
ship the  Count,  remained  in  the  sitting-room, 
and,  having  sent  for  my  medicine-chest,  made 
a  mixture  for  Miss  Halcombe,  and  a  cooling 
lotion  to  be  applied  to  her  head,  so  as  to  lose 
no  time  before  the  doctor  came.  We  applied 
the  lotion ;  but  we  could  not  get  her  to  take 
the  mixture.  Sir  Percival  undertook  to  send 
for  the  doctor.  He  despatched  a  groom,  on 
horseback,  for  the  nearest  medical  man,  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Oak  Lodge. 

Mr.  Dawson  arrived  in  less  than  an  hour's 
time.  He  was  a  respectable'  elderly  man,  well 
known,  all  round  the  country ;  and  we  were 
much  alarmed  when  we  found  that  he  consi- 
dered the  case  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  His 
lordship  the  Count,  affably  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Dawson,  and  gave  his  opinions 
with  a  judicious  freedom.  Mr.  Dawson,  not 
over-courteously,  inquired  if  his  lordship's  advice 
was  the  advice  of  a  doctor ;  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  the  advice  of  one  who  had  studied 
medicine,  unprofessionally,  replied  that  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  consult  with  amateur-phy- 
sicians. The  Count,  with  truly  Christian  meek- 
ness of  temper,  smiled,  and  left  the  room.  Be- 
fore he  went  out,  he  told  me  that  he  might  be 
found,  in  case  he  was  wanted  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  at  the  boat-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Like.  Why  he  should  have  gone  there,  I  cannot 
say.  But  he  did  go  ;  remaining  away  the  whole 
day  till  seven  o'clock,  which  was  dinner-time. 
Perhaps,  he  -wished  to  set  the  example  of  keep- 
ing the  house  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  was  en- 
tirely in  his  character  to  do  so.  He  was  a  most 
considerate  nobleman. 

Miss  Halcombe  passed  a  very  bad  night ;  the 
fever  coming  and  going,  and  getting  worse  to- 
wards the  morning,  instead  of  better.  No  nurse 
fit  to  wait  on  her  being  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  her  ladyship  the  Countess,  and 
myself,  undertook  the  duty,  relieving  each  other. 
Lady  Glyde,  most  unwisely,  insisted  on  sitting 


up  with  us.  She  was  much  too  nervous  and  too 
delicate  in  health  to  bear  the  anxiety  of  Miss 
'inbe's  illness  calmly.  She  only  did  her- 
self harm,  without  being  of  the  least  real  as- 
sistance. A  more  gentle  and  affectionate  lady 
never  lived ;  but  she  cried,  and  she  was  fright- 
ened— two  weaknesses  which  made  her  entirely 
unfit  to  be  present  in  a  sick-room. 

Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  came  in  the  morn- 
ing  to  make  their  inquiries.  Sir  Percival  (from 
distress,  I  presume,  at  his  lady's  affliction,  and 
at  Miss  Halcombe's  illness)  appeared  much  con- 
fused and  unsettled  in  his  mind.  His  lordship 
testified,  on  the  contrary,  a  becoming  compo- 
sure and  interest.  He  had  his  straw  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  his  book  in  the  other ;  and  he  men- 
tioned to  Sir  Percival,  in  my  hearing,  that  he 
would  go  out  again,  and  study  at  the  lake. 
"  Let  us  keep  the  house  quiet,"  he  said.  "  Let 
us  not  smoke  in-doors,  my  friend,  now  Miss  Hal- 
combe is  ill.  You  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go 
mine.  When  I  study,  I  like  to  be  alone.  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Michelson." 

Sir  Percival  was  not  civil  enough — perhaps,  I 
ought,  injustice  to  say,  not  composed  enough — 
to  take  leave  of  me  with  the  same  polite  atten- 
tion. The  only  person  in  the  house,  indeed,  who 
treated  me,  at  that  time  or  at  any  other,  on  the 
footing  of  a  lady  in  distressed  circumstances, 
was  the  Count.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  true 
nobleman ;  he  was  considerate  towards  every  one. 
Even  the  young  person  (Fanny,  by  name)  who  at- 
tended on  Lady  Glyde,  was  not  beneath  his  notice. 
When  she  was  sent  away  by  Sir  Percival,  his  lord- 
ship (showing  me  his  sweet  little  birds  at  the 
time)  was  most  kindly  anxious  to  know  what  had 
become  of  her,  where  she  was  to  go  the  day  she 
left  Blackwater  Park,  and  so  on.  It  is  in  such 
little  delicate  attentions  that  the  advantages  of 
aristocratic  birth  always  show  themselves.  I  make 
no  apology  for  introducing  these  particulars ; 
they  are  brought  forward  in  justice  to  his  lord- 
ship, whose  character,  I  have  reason  to  know,  is 
viewed  rather  harshly  in  certain  quarters.  A 
nobleman  who  can  respect  a  lady  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  can  take  a  fatherly  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  an  humble  servant  girl,  shows 
principles  and  feelings  of  too  high  an  order  to  be 
lightly  called  in  question.  I  advance  no  opinions 
— I  offer  facts  only.  My  endeavour  through 
life  is  to  judge  not,  that  I  be  not  judged.  One 
of  my  beloved  husband's  finest  sermons  was  on 
that  text.  I  read  it  constantly — in  my  own  copy 
of  the  edition  printed  by  subscription,  in  the 
first  days  of  my  widowhood — and,  at  every  fresh 
perusal,  I  derive  an  increase  of  spiritual  benefit 
and  edification. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  Miss  Halcombe; 
and  the  second  night  was  even  worse  than  the 
lirst.  Mr.  Dawson  was  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance. The  practical  duties  of  nursing  were  still 
divided  between  the  Countess  and  myself ;  Lady 
Glyde  persisting  in  sitting  up  with  us,  though 
we  both  entreated  her  to  take  some  rest.  "  My 
place  is  by  Marian's  bedside,"  was  her  only  an- 
swer. "  Whether  I  am  ill,  or  well,  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  lose  sight  of  her." 
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Towards  mid-day,  I  went  down  stairs  to 
attend  to  some  of  niy  regular  duties.  An  hour 
afterwards,  on  my  way  back  to  the  sick-room,  I 
saw  the  Count  (who  had  gone  out  again  early, 
for  the  third  time),  entering  the  hall,  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  the  highest  good  spirits.  Sir  Per- 
cival,  at  the  same  moment,  put  his  head  out  of 
the  library-door,  and  addressed  his  noble  friend, 
with  extreme  eagerness,  in  these  words  : 
"  Have  you  found  her  ?" 
His  lordship's  large  face  became  dimpled  all 
over  with  placid  smiles  ;  but  he  made  no  reply 
in  words.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Percival  turned 
his  head,  observed  that  I  was  approaching  the 
stairs,  and  looked  at  me  in  the  most  rudely  angry 
manner  possible. 

"  Come  in  here  and  tell  me  about  it,"  he  said, 
to  the  Count.  "  Whenever  there  are  women  in 
a  house,  they're  always  sure  to  be  going  up  or 
down  stairs." 

"  My  dear  Percival,"  observed  his  lordship, 
kindly,  "Mrs.  Michelson  has  duties.  Pray  re- 
cognise her  admirable  performance  of  them  as 
sincerely  as  I  do !  How  is  the  sufferer,  Mrs. 
Michelson  ?" 

"  No  better,  my  lord,  I  regret  to  say." 
"  Sad— most  sad !"  remarked  the  Count.  "You 
look  fatigued,  Mrs.  Michelson.  It  is  certainly 
time  you  and  my  wife  had  some  help  in  nursing 
I  think  I  may  be  the  means  of  offering  you  thai 
help.  Circumstances  have  happened  which  wil. 
oblige  Madame  Fosco  to  travel  to  London,  either 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  She  will  go  away 
in  the  morning,  and  return  at  night ;  and  she 
will  bring  back  with  her,  to  relieve  you,  a  nurse 
of  excellent  conduct  and  capacity,  who  is  now 
disengaged.  The  woman  is  known  to  my  wife 
as  a  person  to  be  trusted.  Before  she  comes 
here,  say  nothing  about  her,  if  you  please,  to 
the  doctor,  because  he  will  look  with  an  evil  eyi 
on  any  nurse  of  my  providing.  When  shi 
appears  in  this  house,  she  will  speak  for  herself 
and  Mr.  Dawson  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledgi 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  employing  her 
Lady  Glyde  will  say  the  same.  Pray  pre 
sent  my  best  respects  and  sympathies  to  Lady 
Glyde." 

I  expressed  my  grateful  acknowledgments  fo 
his  lordship's  kind  considerations.  Sir  Perciva 
cut  them  short  by  calling  to  his  noble  friein 
(using,  I  regret  to  say,  a  profane  expression 
to  come  into  the  library,  and  not  to  keep  hia 
waiting  there  any  longer. 

I  proceeded  upstairs.  We  are  poor  erring 
creatures ;  and  however  well  established  a  wo 
man's  principles  may  be,  she  cannot  always  kee 
on  her  guard  against  the  temptation  to  exercis 
an  idle  curiosity.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  a 
idle  curiosity,  on  this  occasion,  got  the  better  o 
my  principles,  and  made  me  unduly  inquisitiv 
about  the  question  which  Sir  Percival  had  ac 
dressed  to  his  noble  friend,  at  the  library  door 
Who  was  the  Count  expected  to  find,  in  th 
course  of  his  studious  morning  rambles  at  Black 
water  Park  ?  A  woman,  it  was  to  be  presumec 
from  the  terms  of  Sir  Percival's  inquiry.  I  di 
not  suspect  the  Count  of  any  impropriety — 


new  his  moral  character  too  well.  The  only 
uestion  I  asked  myself  was — Had  he  found 
er? 


VERY  COMMON  LAW. 

IT  would  be  an  inexcusable  omission  on  our 
art  were  we  to  conclude  our  gossip  on  shopping 
aw  without  alluding  to  sale  in  open  market,  or, 
s  the  books  have  it,  "  market  overt." 

Not  quite  so  particular  as  our  Saxon  ances- 
ors  in  this  respect,  who  prohibited  the  sale  of 
nything  of  greater  value  than  twenty-pence 
unless  in  market  overt,  and,  moreover,  directed 
very  bargain  and  sale  to  be  contracted  in  the 
•resence  of  credible  witnesses,  we  still  continue 
o  assign  certain  privileges  to  this  species  of 
)arter.  As  thus  :  If  my  goods  are  stolen  and 
old  out  of  market  overt,  I  may  retake  them 
vherever  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find 
hem  ;  but  if  they  are  sold  in  market  overt,  the 
rarchaser  may  hold  them  in  spite  of  me.  Not 
)ut  what  the  significance  of  the  term,  however, 
s  somewhat  larger  in  our  day  than  it  was  in  the 
days  we  speak  of ;  for  although  in  the  country 
'  market  overt"  still  continues  to  bear  the  old 
interpretation,  and  signifies  a  sale  upon  a  market 
day  and  in  the  market-place  only,  yet  in  London 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  esteemed  by  the 
.aw  to  be  a  market  day,  and  every  shop  (except 
a  pawnbroker's)  to  be  a  market  overt. 

Pawnbrokers  are  treated  to  a  special  law  of 
their  own,  and  "the  sale  of  any  goods,"  our 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  hear,  "wrongfully 
taken  to  a  pawnbroker's  in  London,  or  within 
two  miles  thereof,  shall  not  alter  the  property, 
for  this  being  generally  a  clandestine  trade,  is, 
therefore,  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule." 

There  is  another  exception,  by  the  way, 
which  may  interest  the  horse-dealing  fraternity, 
although  disclosing  that  the  law  has  occasion- 
ally treated  them  with  a  curious  suspicion.  So 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the 
Legislature  were  compelled  to  interfere  with 
the  horse-dealers  of  the  period,  but,  as  we  find 
from  the  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  the 
subsequent  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  with  but 
indifferent  success.  "  Whereas,"  says  that  enact- 
ment (and  our  readers  will  please  to  observe 
how  wonderfully  perspicuous  is  the  language  of 
the  act),  "  through  most  counties  of  this  realm 
horse-stealing  is  grown  so  common,  as  neither  in 
pastures  or  closes,  nor  hardly  in  stables,  the  same 
are  to  be  in  safety  from  stealing,  which  ensueth 
by  the  ready  buying  of  the  same  by  horse 
coursers  and  others  in  some  open  fairs  or  mar- 
kets far  distant  from  the  owner,  and  with  such 
speed  as  the  owner  cannot,  by  pursuit,  possibly 
help  the  same,  and  sundry  good  ordinances  have 
heretofore,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  effect  of  this 
act  was — and  its  provisions  continue  in  force  to 
the  present  day — that  "  no  purchaser  should  gain 
a  good  property  in  a  stolen  horse  unless  it  had 
been  bought  in  open  market  after  having  been 
exposed  for  one  whole  hour,  between  ten  A.M. 
and  sunset,  in  the  public  place  used  for  such 
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,  :uul  not  iii  any  private  yard  or  stable,  am 
unless  afterwards  liruiicrht  by  tin-  buyer  and  the 
i-  to  ihr  1)..  and  the  tol 

paiil,  or,  if  there  lie  no  toll,  tkc  sum  of  one 
penny  paid  1o  that  functionary,  who  shouh 
enter  down  the  price,  colour,  and  marks  of  sucl 
horse,  with  the  name,  additions,  and  abode  o 
hnver  and  seller,  the  latter  being  properly 
attested.'" 

Not  that  a  compliance  \vith  these  formalities 
will  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  incontro- 
vertible right  to  a  stolen  horse;  for,  if  the 
true  owner  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  flu 
animal  within  forty  days,  and  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  magistrate,  by  the  oaths  of  two  wit- 
nesses, that  it  is,  in  fact,  his  property,  he  can 
recover  it  by  tendering  to  the  purchaser  such 
price  as  he  bonfl,  fide  paid  for  it  in  market 
overt. 

Not  entirely  unconnected  with  his  recently- 
acquired  familiarity  with  "  shopping,"  a  strange 
suMiieion  has  arisen  f\ve  arc  informed)  in  the  mind 
of  our  illustrative  Mr.  Blank.  Having  already, 
M  a  dutiful  reader  of  this  periodical,  discovered 
that  the  British  merchant  is  not  altogether  to  be 
trusted  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  he  has  been 
driven  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  as  little  to 
be  trusted  when  quality  is  in  question. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  inquires  of  us,  "  that  I  find  my 
tradesmen  compelled  to  be  constantly  proclaim- 
ing, in  the  very  largest  type,  that  they  are — 
honest  P  Will  nobody  believe  them  unless  they 
arc  incessantly  reiterating  this  extraordinary 
assertion  through  the  medium  of  an  advertise- 
ment ?  It  would  not  enhance  the  estimation  in 
which  you  hold  your  personal  friend,  I  suppose, 
it'  lie  were  everlastingly  informing  you  that  he 
really  was  an  honest  fellow :  and  if  not  your 
friend,  why  your  grocer? 

"  What  "a  terribly  suggestive  picture  of  com- 
mercial depravity,"  continues  Mr.  Blank,  "does 
the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times  present 
io  Mrs.  Blank  and  myself  every  moming!  Do 
we  not  there  find  the  tea-dealer  from  whom  we 
purchase  the  beverage  with  which  our  break- 
fast-table is  supplied,  informing  the  public,  at 
a  considerable  expense,  that  he  actually  sells 
'  tea,'  and  not  sloe-leaves,  or  other  British  pro- 
duce ?  Do  we  not  there  discover  our  fish-sauce 
inanufaeturer  imploring  us  to  observe  that  the 
labels  upon  his  precious  bottles  are  signed  so 
and  so,  coloured  so  and  so,  or  illustrated  in 
some  outrageous  fashion,  because  the  whole 
world  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  him,  and 
'none  other  are  genuine'  unless  so  distin- 
guished? Do  not  one  hundred  thousand  British 
shopkeepers  peremptorily  command  us  to  'be- 
ware of  imitations,'  and  threaten  the  universe 
(every  individual  member  of  whieh  is  apparently 
bent  upon  imitating)  with  all  the  horrors  of 
Chancery  ?  Do  we  not  discover,  to  our  infinite 
perplexity,  that  four  hundred  individual  trades- 
men are  each  in  the  habit  of  preparing  the  only 
genuine  Revalenta,  and  that  as  many  more  are 
the  sole  manufacturers  of  any  earthly  commodity 
you  choose  to  name  ?  Do  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  whose  names  we 


see  attached  to  all  manner  of  wonderful  pills 
and  nostrums,  really  and  truly  claim  the  ho- 
nour of  discovering  these  miraoulous  specifics? 
What  portion  of  our  daily  supplement  are  we  to 
lii-lie  vn,  and  what,  to  look  upon  as  the  fungi  of  a 
commercially  rotten  system  of  trader"  Thus, 
Mr.  HIank,  with  an  excusable  irritability :  adding, 
"If  there  is  such  a  natural  predisposition  in  the 
commercial  mind  to  act  disingenuously — not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — why  cannot  the  law 
correct  the  failing  '''•' 

Of  course  we  make  it  our  business  to  vindi- 
cate this  very  common  law  from  any  laxity  in 
the  matter,  although  we  may  not  be  "in  a  posi- 
tion to  assert  that  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  the  British  merchant  always  on  the  rails. 
"  No  man,"  says  Lord  Langdale— and  we  quote 
his  words  as  a  general  exposition  of  the  law, 
bearing  on  our  portion  at  least  of  his  question — 
"  has  a  right  to  see  his  goods  as  the  goods  of 
another,  lou  may  express  the  same  principle," 
he  continues,  "  and  say  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  dress  himself  in  colours,  or  adopt  and  bear 
symbols  to  which  he  has  no  peculiar  or  exclusive 
right,  and  thereby  personate  another  person  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  suppose 
either  that  he  is  that  other  person,  or  that  he  is 
connected  with,  and  selling  the  manufacture  of, 
that  other  person,  when  he  is  in  reality  selling 
his  own.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  to  do 
these  things  is  a  fraud,  and  a  very  gross  fraud." 
So  far  the  law ;  but  to  claim  its  protection,  we 
find  it  is  necessary  that  the  claimant  petition 
•with  perfectly  clean  hands.  As  to  how  far  the 
majority  of  advertisers  are  in  this  condition  we 
leave  our  readers  to  judge.  In  the  following 
cases  we  observe  that  the  British  merchant  was 
not  in  an  immaculate  condition  : 

A  London  tradesman  once  upon  a  time  fur- 
nished his  customers  with  a  black  tea  which 
he  called  "Howqua's  Mixture."  A  rival  tea- 
merchant,  not  to  be  outdone,  immediately  adver- 
tised a  similar  tea,  and  sold  it  in  wrappers  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  used  by  tea-merchant 
number  one. 

On  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
by  the  original  Howqua's  Mixture  dispenser,  that 
ingenious  gentleman  stated  that  the  tea  was 
made  by  Howqua  for  his  own  use ;  that  whilst 
in  China  he  had  frequently  taken  tea  with  How- 
qua, and  under  the  influence  of  its  soothing 
fragrance  had  extracted  the  secret  of  its  manu- 
facture from  that  too  communicative  China- 
man ;  that  having  brought  a  quantity  of  tea  from 
China,  he  had  subsequently  succeeded  in  making 
Howqua's  Mixture,  and  selling  quantities  of  it. 

So  far,  good ;  but  it  unfortunately  appears  that 

uy  his  labels  and  advertisements  this  recipient 

->{  Chinese  secrets  had  stated  that  the  mixture 

Tas  made  by  his  friend  Howqua  in  Canton,  and 

mported  into  this  country  in  the  packages  iu 

which  it  was  sold.    Also,  that  it  was  very  rare  in 

'hina,  and  only  grown  iu  one  province  of  the 

elestial  Empire  called  Kyiang  Nan. 

Now,  unfortunately  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
)etitioner's  hands,  it  turned  out  that  Kyiang  Nan 
did  not  produce  "black"  tea  at  all,* but  oily 
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'green,"  and  consequently  the  court  would 
not  protect  the  friend  of  Howqua.  "  There  has 
been,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell,  "  such  a 
degree  of  representation,  which  I  take  to  be 
false,  held  out  to  the  public  about  the  mode  of 
procuring  and  making  up  the  plaintiff's  mixture, 
that  in  my  opinion  a  court  of  equity  ought  not 
to  interfere  to  protect  the  plaintiff,  until  the 
plaintiff  has  established  his  title  at  law." 

Let  us  take  another  case,  in  which  the  court 
looked  with  a  like  suspicion  upon  the  hands  of 
the  suitor  : 

An  individual,  having  invented  a  species  of 
grease  for  the  hair,  sold  it  to  a  tradesman,  whom 
we  will  call  Eigaro,  and  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to 
the  public  as  "Eigaro's  Medicated  Mexican 
Balm  :"  adding  the  following  eloquent,  though 
purely  imaginary,  statement  of  its  properties 
and  origin : 

"  By  special  appointment.  Medicated  Mexican 
Balm,  for  restoring,  nourishing,  and  beautifying 
the  hair.  It  is  a  highly  concentrated  extract 
from  vegetable  balsamic  productions  of  that 
highly  interesting,  but  little  known,  country, 
Mexico,  and  possesses  mild  astringent  properties, 
which  give  tone  to  weak  and  impoverished  hair," 
&c.  &c. ;  concluding  with  a  statement  that  this 
admirable  composition  is  made  from  an  original 
recipe  of  the  learned  J.  E.  VonBlumenbacb,  and 
recently  presented  to  the  proprietor  by  a  very 
near  relation  of  that  illustrious  physiologist ! 

Another  "Medicated  Mexican  Balm"  having 
appeared  in  the  London  horizon,  the  friend  oi 
the  near  relation  of  the  illustrious  Blumenbach 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  his  rival  from  selling  it.  The 
court,  however,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  peti- 
tioner's hands,  recommended  the  matter  to  be 
tried  by  an  action  at  law.  The  action  never 
came  off. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  imply  thai 
the  British  merchant  is  always  to  be  fouiic 
in  a  chronic  state  of  uncleaminess,  and  thus 
unable  to  obtain  the  protection  of  her  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  There  are  number 
less  instances  in  which  the  court  has  be 
friended  him.  Here  is  an  example :  An  en 
terprising  individual,  named  Day,  having  en 
tered  into  partnership  with  a  person  who  provi 
dentially  bore  the  name  of  Martin,  took  advan 
tage  of  this  coincidence  to  commence  a  blacking 
manufactory  at  No.  90£,  Holborn-hill.  Thej 
advertised  their  blacking,  in  labels  exactly  simi 
lar  to  those  used  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Day 
and  Martin,  and  were  doubtless  prodigiousl; 
astonished  when  any  deluded  citizen  applied  to 
them  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  getting 
his  goods  from  the  old-established  house. 

On  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
however,  from  the  original  Day  and  Martin,  an 
injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  the  new  firir 
from  selling  "  any  composition  or  blacking  de 
scribed  as  purporting  to  be  blacking  manufac 
tured  by  Day  and  Martin,  in  bottles  havin 
affixed  thereto  labels  representing  the  blackin 
sold  to  be  the  same  as  that  made  by  the  origina 
and  well-known  firm  of  that  name."  In  coming 


»  this  decision,  Lord  Langdale  stated  that 
there  was  quite  sufficient  to  mislead  the  ordi- 
ary  run  of  persons,  and  induce  them  to  go  to 
be  wrong  shop." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Lord 

iangdale  above  quoted,  that  the  coincidence  of 

name  alone  did  not  influence  the  court  in  their 

.ecision,  and  the  following  case  bears  out  the 

issumption : 

Burgess  pere  and  Burgess  fils  once  upon  a 
ime  unhappily  quarrelled,  and  the  son  com- 
menced business  in  opposition  to  the  father, 
Burgess  pere  having  gained  some  little  notoriety 
.s  the  manufacturer  of  "  Burgess's  Essence  of 
Anchovies,"  the  young  man  advertised  to  the 
public  that  he  could  furnish  them  with  Burgess's 
ssence  of  Anchovies  also,  although  the  condi- 
ment was  of  his  own  manufacture.  Burgess 
senior  applied  to  the  court  for  protection,  but 
without  avail :  "All  the  Queen's  subjects,"  said 
;he  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  in  answer  to 
;he  appeal  of  the  indignant  father,  "  have  a  riglit, 
f  they  will,  to  manufacture  pickles  and  sauces, 
and  not  the  less  so  that  their  father  have  done 
so  before  them.  All  the  Queen's  subjects,"  he 
continued,  "have  a  right  to  sell  them  in  their 
own  name,  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  bear 
the  same  name  as  their  father,  and  nothing  else 
lias  been  done  in  that  which  is  the  question  be- 
fore us." 

The  fact  is,  that  before  the  court  will  inter- 
fere, the  case  of  the  petitioner  must  not  only 
be  free  from  suspicion,  but  there  must  appear 
an  evident  attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  Now 
the  ingenious  individual  in  the  following  case 
did  attempt  to  mislead  the  public,  and  the  court 
put  a  stop  to  his  'buses  and  proceedings  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  London  Conveyance  Company  were  in 
the  habit  of  advertising  that  title  upon  their 
ombibuses.  The  person  above  referred  to,  who 
was  also  a  'bus  proprietor,  thought  fit  to  adorn 
his  'buses  with  the  following  ambiguous  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back :  "  London  Conveyance"  (an 
indisputable  assertion) ;  on  the  panels  of  the  side, 
"  Original  Conveyance  for  Company."  Through 
some  typographical  mismanagement  of  the 
painter,  no  doubt,  the  word  "  for"  was  scarcely 
discernible  by  the  public.  The  court,  as  we 
have  said,  summarily  ordered  the  'buses  off  the 
road,  or,  at  the  least,  requested  that  their  panels 
should  bear  some  less  ambiguous  legend. 

So,  again,  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Reports,  although  there  appeared  no  actual  ap- 
propriation of  name,  the  court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  public  were  not  fairly  dealt  with :  A 
patent  medicine  having  been  sold  as  "  Erank's 
Specific  Solution,"  a  rival  trader  advertised  a 
similar  medicine  which  he  called  "  Chemical 
Solution."  Not  content  with  this,  however,  he 
attached  to  his  advertisement  a  testimonial  in 
favour  of  Erank's  Specific  Solution.  The  plan 
was  highly  ingenious,  but  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

"  If  anybody,"  said  that  learned  functionary, 
"critically  reads  the  advertisement  of  the  de- 
fendant" (this  was  the  gentleman  who  sold  the 
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"  Chemical  Solution"),  "  he  will  find  that  he  does 
not  in  direct  terms  apply  the  encomiums  given 
to  the  plaintiffs  preparation  to  his  own ;  he  does 
uot  even  say  that  the  preparation  he  is  selling  is 
made  by  the  plaintiff,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  nobody 
can  look  at  all  these  things  without  observing 
that  the  name  and  the  testimonials  of  the  plaint  i II' 
are  so  craftily  employed  as  to  be  well  calculated 
to  produce  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers  the 
impression  that  the  mixture  or  solution  pre- 
pared and  sold  by  the  defendant  is  the  same  as 
that  to  which  these  testimonials  are  applicable, 
thai  is  to  say,  the  mixture  or  solution  of  the 
plaintiff." 

While  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  we  may 
bly  be  able  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  Mr. 
Blank's  uncertainty  of  mind,  as  to  whether  the 
miraculous  specifics  which  are  offered  to  him  as 
i  he  discoveries  of  our  most  celebrated  physicians 
are  so  in  reality. 

Sir  James  tilarke,  the  well-known  physician, 
on  one  occasion  complained  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  a  London  chemist  was  selling 
pills  which  he  called  "  Sir  J.  Clarke's  Consump- 
tion Pills."  Moreover,  he  informed  the  court 
thai  the  chemist  had  attached  the  following  au- 
dacious story  in  recommendation  of  his  quackery : 

"  By  Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  permission. 
Sir  James  Clarke's  Consumption  Pills.  I  am 
fully  aware  that,  by  introducing  my  cure  for 
consumption  as  a  patent  medicine,  it  will  create 
some  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  it  is  only  by  having  recourse  to  such 
means  that  the  knowledge  of  the  discovery  can 
be  disseminated  amongst  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons whom  it  has  been  my  great  aim  to  relieve." 

It  was  evident,  from  the  wording  of  this,  that 
the  unscrupulous  chemist  wished  the  public  to 
suppose  that  Sir  James  Clarke  was  addressing 
them,  and  that  the  chemist  was,  upon  the  whole, 
perpetrating  as  cool  and  impudent  a  fraud  as  his 
perverted  ingenuity  could  suggest.  For  all  this, 
however,  Sir  James  Clarke  could  not  obtain  the 
injunction  for  which  he  prayed,  the  court  in- 
forming him  that  his  proper  remedy  was  an 
action  for  libel.  They  came  to  this  decision,  we 
believe,  with  some  reluctance,  but  there  was  no 
other  alternative.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  counsel  employed  by  Sir  James,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  judges  to  a  case  tried  before 
Lord  Eldoii,  in  which  Lord  Byron  had  succeeded 
in  restraining  a  publisher  from  publishing  as  his, 
a  poem  which  lie  had  not  written.  "  If  Sir 
James  Clarke  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
pills  as  Lord  Byron  was  in  the  habit  of  m. 
poems,"  said  Lord  Langdale,  "the  case  might 
Lave  been  different." 

A  few  other  points  connected  with  this  subject 
may  be  worthy  of  notice.  We  have  said,  that  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere  to  pro- 
tect a  tradesman,  there  must  have  been  an  evident 
attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  Now,  this  does  not 
refer  to  the  commercial, but  to  the  ordinary  public. 
"The  way  in  which  the  court  deals  with  these 
cases,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Romilly), 
"is  not  to  see  whether  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves should  distinguish  the  goods  sold,  but  whe- 


ther the  public,  who  may  be  easily  misled,  would 
be  deceived."  The  case  to  which  he  was  more  im- 
mediately referring,  was  that  in  which  a  needle 
manufacturer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  labelling 
his  goods  as  warranted  and  made  solely  by 
Shrimpton  and  Hooper,  complained  of  a  rival 
tradesman  for  advertising  his  needles  in  wrap- 
pers of  the  same  colour,  &c.,  and  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Invented  and  sold  by  Shrimpton 
Turvey." 

A  needle  manufacturer  might  not  possibly 
have  been  deceived  by  this  inscription  ;  but  the 
chances  are,  that  Mrs.  Blank  would  have  been 
wofully  taken  in. 

The  chances  are,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Blank 
may  be  very  frequently  misled  in  her  shopping 
experience.  In  presenting  Mr.  Blank,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  "registered  paletot,"  she  may 
very  readily  suppose  that  she  is  furnishing  him 
with  "  Nicoll's  registered  llama-cloth  paletot," 
but  the  two  things  are  made  by  different  makers, 
nor  can  the  law  prevent  either  from  advertising 
his  garment  as  "  the  registered  paletot." 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  these 
unpleasant  examples  of  commercial  laxity.  Un- 
happily, we  could  multiply  the  instances  ad  in- 
finitum,  but  instances  enough,  we  hope,  have 
been  referred  to,  to  disclose  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  before  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  is  brought  to  a 
close,  a  change  in  this  phase  of  our  criminal  law 
is  probable. 

So  long,  however,  as  we  find  merchants  of 
respectability  attaching  labels  to  their  goods 
which  attempt  a  fraud  upon  the  public ;  so  long 
as  we  find  publishers  resorting  to  such  wretched 
expedients  as  the  publication  of  self-styled 
"  sequels"  to  popular  books ;  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  advertising  jugglery  of  the  more 
humble  shopkeeper. 

TURKISH  STREET  FOUNTAINS. 

THERE  were  many  projects  afoot  one  morning 
at  Misseri's  breakfast-table.  Some  were  going 
up  the  Genoese  round  tower  at  Galata,  for  the 
sake  of  the  grand  view  of  all  the  blue  breadth  of 
the  Bosphorus  ;  others,  were  bound  to  climb  the 
great  fire  tower  over  in  Stamboul,  to  sketch  the 
long  broken  chains  of  aqueducts  built  by  some 
forgotten  purple-wearer;  some,  were  for  boating, 
to  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  intending  to 
see  Barbarossa  the  pirate's  tomb,  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon's  plane-tree,  besides  a  score  or  two  of 
the  Sultan's  tinsel  Italian  palaces ;  one  or  two 
were  off  for  the  ruined  Greek  palace  of  the 
Blachernse ;  and  others  were  going  to  take  horse 
and  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  triple  ram- 
parts, which  always  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
a  collection  of  all  the  old  invalid  Englis*h  for- 
tresses, drawn  up  to  be  reviewed  by  old  Time 
himself ;  half  a  dozen  were  for  shady  seclusion 
in  the  bazaars.  But  Rocket  and  the  present 
inditer  were  bent  on  making  a  tour  of  the  beau- 
tiful Turkish  street  fountains. 

Breakfast  was  over,  the  fish  had  succeeded 
the  cutlets,  eggs  the  fish,  grapes  the  eggs, 
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figs  the  grapes,  peaches  the  figs ;  honey 
from  Mount  Hymettus,  golden  brown  and  aro- 
matic, had  sweetened  the  bread,  and  foun- 
tain water,  clear  and  silvery,  had  cooled  the 
coffee  ;  and  being  now  in  good  training  for  our 
usual  liver  complaint,  we  left  the  waiters  covering 
the  table  with  a  green  gauze  tent,  to  keep  off 
the  analytical  flies,  and  went  to  prepare  for  our 
long  ramble — present  writer,  with  Leghorn  hat 
and  green  umbrella,  shield  against  the  sunbeams' 
golden  arrows,  which  seemed  to  consider  my  head 
iii  the  light  of  a  bull's-eye ;  Rocket,  in  an  eccentric 
costume  of  filmy  white,  white  wide-awake,  and 
with  a  short  crooked  bamboo  under  his  arm, 
intended  to  intimidate  Jew  touters  and  repulse 
street  dogs. 

We  were  just  emerging  from  Misseri's  door, 
where  the  gilt  horseshoe  is  nailed  for  luck,  and  we 
were  looking  at  the  axes  of  the  firemen  hanging 
up  in  the  little  wooden  shed  of  a  guard-house 
opposite  the  hotel,  when  a  sudden  roar  of  voices, 
and  the  trample  of  feet  round  the  corner  of  the 
street,  arrested  us.  Round  the  corner  came  a 
tearing,  howling  mob  of  some  two  dozen  half-naked 
Turks  and  Greeks,  running  at  a  pas  de  charge,  and 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  a  something  which  I 
at  first  thought  was  a  large  musical-box,  then  a 
coal-scuttle,  then  a  banker's  brass  safe,  and  lastly, 
what  it  really  was — a  small  fire-engine,  almost  the 
only  one,  I  believe,  in  this  great  city,  where  fires 
are  perpetual,  and  more  destructive  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  houses  being  all  built 
of  lath  wood  scarcely  thicker  than  the  sides  of 
a  cigar- box,  and  the  unceasing  heat  of  the  sun, 
leaving  an  after  glow  that  almost  warms  the 
moonshine,  and  makes  them  dry  and  com- 
Ibustible.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  indeed,  for 
a  thousand  persons  to  be  rendered  houseless  by 
one  night's  fire.  Even  now,  as  I  look  out  be- 
yond the  arsenal  towards  the  Sweet  Waters  of 
Europe,  on  the  sloping  hills  that  run  down  to 
the  Golden  Horn,  I  see  in  a  churchyard  hil- 
locky  with  tombstones  a  whole  townf  ul  of  burnt- 
out  Jews, squatting,  half-starved,  tearful,  broken- 
hearted, and  penniless,  under  their  squalid  white 
tents.  King  Fire  is  the  only  reformer,  sanitary 
commissioner  or  improver,  that  exists  in  Turkey. 
There  are  no  iron  plates  with  "P.  P.  25  ft." 
visible  in  Turkish  streets,  no  fire  insurance- 
ofiices,  "  Hand-in-hands"  or  gilt  Suns  here,  no 
men  with  axes  in  their  belts,  looking  out  into 
night  skies  to  see  if  the  black  turns  red,  nothing 
but  a  miserable  garden  squirt,  and  a  bawl- 
ing senseless  bare-legged  mob,  who  go  and  see 
that  the  houses  burn  down  fairly,  or  occasionally 
stop  the  flames  by  pulling  down  one  or  two  of 
the  mountain  cigar-boxes  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Jews  huddle  together.  The  philosophical 
comment  of  Rocket  at  this  sight,  is  worthy 
of  the  gallant  young  diplomat.  He  says,  "  The 
Turks  are  queer  buffers." 

A  moment  at  the  Bank,  where  I  observe  a 
sheaf  of  cricket-bats  in  the  corner ;  a  look  in  at 
the  tournebroche  of  the  English  post-office, 
•where  a  yawning,  grumbling  English  clerk 
looks  languidly  over  the  letters,  and  damns  the 
Turks ;  and  we  are  at  the  bridge  of  boats, 


where  four  or  five  of  the  steamers  that  ply 
up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  are  lying,  some  of 
them  crowded  with  ghostly  veiled  Turkish  wo- 
men. Before  us,  on  the  Stamboul  side,  are  flocks 
of  vessels,  with  a  netted  mass  of  spars  and  ropes, 
and  here  and  there  a  flag,  flowering  the  dark 
wood  with  colour,  like  the  pink  blossoms  on  the 
still  leafless  brandies  of  the  Judas-trees  in  the 
Seraglio  gardens.  I  see  miles  of  square  windows, 
which  glitter  gold  in  the  morning  sun,  to  the 
special  wonder  of  many  a  peasant,  to  whom  the 
countless  windows  of  Stamboul  are  said  to  be 
a  special  and  almost  a  proverbial  object  of 
wonder ;  houses,  painted  red  and  yellow ;  red- 
striped  mosques,  grey  domes,  and  everywhere 
against  the  sky-line  the  sharp  sentinel  lances  of 
the  minarets,  each  one,  at  the  prayer  hour,  gifted 
with  a  voice,  as  of  a  warning  prophet  or  watchful 
angel;  everywhere  among  the  houses,  cypresses 
and  vines,  and  on  the  suburban  flat-topped 
chimneys,  bushy  stork  nests. 

We  come  to  our  first  fountain,  but  before 
we  can  well  walk  round  it,  our  attention  is 
caught  by  two  specially  Oriental  trades,  which, 
close  by  the  fountain,  are  being  carried  on 
with  great  vigour,  and  apparent  success :  the 
one,  is  that  of  a  sherbet-seller ;  the  other,  that  of 
a  public  letter-writer.  The  soojee,  or  sherbet- 
seller,  is  sheltered  by  a  huge  green  umbrella 
which  rises  like  a  tent  above  his  earthen  bowls 
of  bruised  cherries  and  purple  weltering  cur- 
rants, above  his  yellow-rinded  lemons,  his  water 
bottles,  his  porous  half  thawed  ice,  Ids  funnels 
and  tumblers.  The  coarse  vandyked  edge  of  this 
rude  canopy,  springing  from  its  mushroom  stem 
of  a  pole,  is  presided  over  by  a  pendulous-nosed 
Armenian,  with  a  blue  and  yellow  rag  bandaging 
round  his  sallow  fez ;  the  man  has  bare  arms, 
brown  slop  breeches,  and  a  tight-fitting  white 
jacket.  The  odd  man,  or  porter,  of  some  great 
house,  is  resting  his  globular  water-vessel  full  of 
fountain  water,  while  he  drinks  some  iced  lemon- 
ade. The  only  ornament  about  the  dealer's  stall  is 
a  sort  of  inner  tinselled  raised  roof,  still  further  to 
shield  the  ice  and  currant-juice  from  the  vertical 
sun.  A  second  customer,  dressed  in  yellow  and 
blue,  and  with  awhite  turban,  stands  with  his  back 
to  me,  sipping  something.  The  servant  has  tight 
gaiters  reaching  from  his  knee  to  his  ankle,  and 
his  bare  feet  are  thrust  in  coarse  red  slippers  with 
heavy  soles.  In  both  cases  the  baggy  Zouave 
breeches  swag  half  down  the  calf.  The  sleeves 
of  the  first  man  are  pink,  his  turban  is  green,  his 
breeches  are  blue,  and  his  sleeveless  jacket  is 
brown.  As  for  the  proprietor  of  the  stall,  he  is 
calmly  indifferent  to  trade,  and  sits  on  his  low 
stool  gravely,  as  if  entertaining  his  friends,  and 
rather  conferring  an  obligation  on  his  customers. 
Not  far  off,  under  a  stuccoed  wall  pierced  by 
ponderously  barred  gratings,  sits  the  sagacious 
letter-writer,  with  a  gossip  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  a  customer  on  the  other ;  three  pair  of  huge 
red  slippers,  like  crab-shells,  are  lying  before 
them.  The  writer  sits  cross-legged  on  a  thin 
plank  platform,  held  up  from  the  ground  by  three 
transverse  beams,  and  spread  with  a  dry  hide 
of  red  and  brown  striped  carpet,  which  gives  it 
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u  domestic  look,  though  it  is  in  the  full  opeii 
streets. 

The  correspondent  is  very  anxious,  the  writer 
very  grave  and  consequential,  the  gossip  very 
deferential  and  attentive.  Before  the  writer 
are  a  small  box  of  paper,  reed-pens,  pen-cases, 
inks,  anil  seal*;  his  chibouk  lias  pone  out,  neg- 
Ireted  iii  the  hurry  of  business.  The  three  men 
represent,  three  types  of  Turks ;  the  one,  a  bi- 
i,  dull,  day-dreamer;  the  letter-sender,  a 
:.  pu/./.lrd,  o|>imn-eaiing  knave ;  the  centre 
man,  a  full-brained,  but  sorrowful,  simple- 
hearted,  honest  Mussulman.  He  looks  quite 
the  pasha  with  his  yellow  turban,  red  fez,  bght- 
coloured  robe,  and  blue-striped  inner  dress ;  the 
gossip,  with  broad  red  sash  and  purple  robe,  is 
ihe  thorough  old  Turk;  the  correspondent 
is  a  feeble,  miserable  mixture  of  European  and 
A>iatic  dress — flapping,  buttonless  waistcoat, 
and  trousers  of  dirty  grey  plaid  silk.  What  it 
was  that  wise  Abdallah  wrote — whether  news 
of  hope  or  sorrow,  of  birth  or  death,  of  ioy  or 
grief— 1  shall  never  know;  it  has  gone,  like  the 
great  river  of  events  that  flows  by  daily.  Be 
sure,  however,  that  if  of  joy  or  grief,  it  ended 
•u  ii  h  some  pious  ejaculation,  as,  "It  is  ordained," 
or,  "  It  IB  decreed  by  Allah." 

But  let  us  get  at  once  to  our  fountain. 
It  is  not  such  a  mean  little  sink,  guarded  by 
sticks  of  black  sealing-wax,  as  charity  has  pro- 
vided for  us  in  London  streets  ;  no,  it  is  a  com- 
plete institution — a  sort  of  water-temple.  It  is 
like  the  gated  entrance  to  an  Eastern  palace. 

This  fountain,  too,  is  a  memorable  fountain; 
not  that  it  is  the  one  from  which  Sultan  Mah- 
nuiud  used  to  send  his  slaves  with  silver  vessels 
to  fetch  water,  which  vessels,  when  filled,  were 
immediately  sealed  with  the  royal  seal ;  it  is 
memorable,  because  of  its  situation.  Do  you  see 
that  tall,  narrow  archway,  with  the  inner  door- 
way below  leading  into  a  court-yard,  with  the  gilt 
sun  and  royal  cypher  above  it,  and  the  striped 
red  and  white  sentry-boxes  on  either  side? 
That  is  the  Imperial  Gate  of  the  Seraglio — 
the  Sublime  Porte — from  which  we  derive  our 
silly  name  for  the  Turkish  government.  That 
gate  has  let  in  and  out,  more  villains,  mur- 
derers, thieves,  and  horrid  rascals,  than  any 
gate  in  the  world.  Near  it  are  still  shown  the 
niches  where  old  Ali  Pasha's  head,  and  those 
of  his  family,  were  put  for  show  when  brought 
from  Albania.  Those  plain,  square,  grated  win- 
dows above,  are  the  windows  of  private  apart- 
ments. That  gate  leads  to  the  Downing-street 
of  Constantinople.  There,  are  all  the  public 
offices,  with  long  matted  passages  filled  with 
suitors,  smoking  and  waiting  great  men's  plea- 
sures. 

Now,  these  fountains  arose  either  from  royal 
magnificence  (how  easy  it  is  to  be  generous  with 
other  people's  money  !),  or  from  the  bequests  of 
charitable  people  :  dying  Turks  not  unfrequtntlv 
leaving  enormous  legacies,  not  only  to  build, 
but  also  to  maintain  fountains.  Sometimes 
they  are  square,  isolated  building--)  standing 
by  the  river-side,  or  usefully  in  the  centre 
of  some  market-place :  never,  however,  for 


mere  ornament  or  display.  Generally,  as  in 
this  instance,  they  project  in  a  sort  of  bow,  or 
apse,  from  the  wall ;  sometimes,  in  the  humbler 
instances,  mere  brass  taps  project  from  a  sort  of 
ornamental  altar-piece  flush  with  the  wall.  They 
are  never  quite  alike,  but  these  features  all  of  the 
larger  ones  have  in  common: — an  overlapping 
roof  of  extreme  breadth,  so  as  to  cast  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  shadow;  much  inscription  and 
cursive  and  undulating  floral  ornament,  either 
painted  or  carved  in  marble ;  a  terrace  with  steps 
round  its  base  and  tall  gratings,  round  the  lower 
openings  of  which,  are  chained  small  brass  ves- 
sels to  drink  out  of.  No  wonder  that  as  people 
come  here  to  bathe  in  shadow,  and  to  drink 
the  liquid  coolness  fresh  from  the  well  that  guards 
it,  as  the  melon  does  its  inner  juice,  the  fountain 
becomes,  almost  from  necessity,  a  special  lounge 
for  everybody  but  the  women.  Hither  come  the 
roast  chesnuts  and  the  green  peaches,  the  figs 
and  the  pickled  cucumbers,  the  sherbet  and  the 
lemonade,  the  horse-boys  and  the  beggars,  the 
fakir  and  the  guitar  player,  the  street  boy  and 
the  wild  dog;  here,  the  porter  rests  his  luggage 
mountains,  and  the  araba  man  looks  for  custom. 

The  inscriptions,  inserted  iu  gilt  sickle-blade 
letters  in  oblong  panels  in  front  of  the  buildings 
and  above  their  external  tanks,  run  generally 
somewhat  in  this  way  : 

"  Rest,  O  traveller,  for  this  is  the  fountain  of 
enjoyment ;  rest  here,  as  under  the  shadow  of 
the  plane-tree,  for  this  roof  casts  a  shade  as 
deep  as  that  of  the  cypress,  but  with  more  of 
joy.  Ask  one  day  of  the  angels  in  Eden  if  this 
water  is  not  as  delicious  as  the  rivers  of  that 
garden,  or  as  the  stream  of  Zeinzem.  Sultan 
Achmed,  the  second  Alexander,  he  whose  glory 
is  as  the  sun,  and  his  generosity  perpetually  in- 
creasing, like  the  tree  of  life,  has  reared  this 
kiosk  and  stamped  it  with  his  signet  ring.  This 
water  flows  unceasingly,  like  his  Deuevolence,  as 
well  for  the  king  as  the  beggar,  the  wise  man 
and  the  fooL  The  first  of  all  the  blessings  of 
Allah  is  water." 

As  these  poems  in  blue  and  gold,  some- 
times run  to  whole  yards  of  verse,  let  this  spe- 
cimen sutlice.  To  those  thirsty  people  who  can 
read  the  fish-hook  and  serrated  Turkish  charac- 
ters, these  fountains  are  perpetually  chanting 
poems. 

The  iron  gratings  that  shut  in  the  fountain 
rooms  are  always  specially  beautiful,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  pat  t  em  devised  on  purpose  for  the  build- 
ing. They  are  fine  as  jeweller's  work,  and  full  of 
the  most  cunning  harmony  of  flowing  lines,  txe- 
foiled  and  heart-shaped,  and  blossoming  into  a 
thousand  shapes  of  ingenuity  and  fairy -like  art. 
The  shafts  between  the  gratings  are  marble,  and, 
high,  comes  the  lower  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  rest  the  brass  chatties. 

Most  of  these  fountains  have  a  guardian  who 
lives  within,  at  least  by  day,  and  who  sees  that 
nothing  is  injured  or  defaced.  There,  this  ve- 
nerable Dryad  hears  the  water  rinse  and  trickle, 
as  he  reads  his  Koran,  and  dreams  about  Para- 
dise, and  the  future  rewards  of  the  charitable, 
such  as  he  who  end/.  *ed  the  fountain. 
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In  all  these  fountains  the  broad  shadow  from 
the  roof,  ho-wever  vertical  the  sun  may  be, 

fenerally  covers  half  the  wall  under  it  with  a 
eep  shade  that  no  heat  can  pierce :  the  great 
lapping  sheet  of  grey  lead  above,  receiving  all  the 
gilding  rain  of  fire,  and  bearing  it  with  a  Stupid 
patience  worthy  of  that  dull  metal.  It  is,  there- 
fore, lower  down  in  the  marble  panel  above  the 
fountain  grating,  and  in  the  sections  of  surface 
over  the  arch  where  the  tank  is,  and  under  the 
dedicatory  inscription,  that  you  must  look  for 
the  beautiful  ornament  that  filigrees  the  whole 
surface  with  honeysuckle  wreaths,  trails  of  wild 
vines,  rose  branches,  and  tendrils  of  jasmine 
and  pomegranates,  in  the  purest  Persian  taste : 
never  deep-cut,  or  shadow-producing,  or  mys- 
terious, like  Gothic  work :  never  quaint  or 
massy :  but  floral,  playful,  cheerful,  and  full  of 
a  sense  of  unceasing  sunshine  and  a  deep  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Human  figures  the  Koran  forbids, 
so,  as  the  Turks  have  no  painters,  they  have 
no  sculptors,  and  their  ornaments  are  pots  of 
roses,  lilies,  bunches  of  grapes,  dishes  of  pears, 
and  all  sorts  of  fanciful  conventionalisms,  blue 
and  gilt  if  the  building  is  stone,  but  nearly  plain 
if  it  be  coated  with  marble.  Then,  there  are 
fan-like  ornaments  that  look  like  peacocks'  tails, 
pierced  bosses  punctured  as  if  with  needles  so 
fine  is  the  work,  delicious  wildernesses  of  ara- 
besque, covering  every  inch  of  marble  with  a 
thicket  trellis-work  of  leafy  stem,  the  product 
of  skilful  eyes  and  hands  now  resting  under  the 
tall  trees  of  darkness  in  the  great  cemetery  of 
Scutari. 

Here  you  see  in  these  panels  of  the  foun- 
tain walls,  an  epitome  of  all  the  Oriental  mind 
has  produced  in  art,  whether  Turkish,  Moorish, 
or  Arab.  Here,  are  thoughts  from  Persepolis  and 
the  Alhambra,  Ispahan  and  Delhi,  worked  with 
the  rarest  care  in  honeycomb  niche,  and  rounded 
boss  and  border.  There  is  not  a  street  in  Stam- 
boal  but  you  find  one  of  these  fountains ;  per- 
haps new,  and  surrounded  by  its  votaries,  porters, 
and  water-carriers,  drinking  or  resting ;  perhaps 
defaced  and  disused,  the  marble  tank  full  of 
dust  and  melon  rind :  its  poems  with  the  gild- 
ing faded  off,  the  water  dried  up,  and  the  name 
of  the  Turk  who  erected  it,  forgotten.  They 
are  of  all  ages,  from  those  raised  by  men  who 
stormed  in  at  the  gate  when  the  last  Constan- 
tine  fell,  to  that  of  the  pasha  who  died  but  yes- 
terday. They  are  in  all  places :  in  the  court- 
yards of  mosques,  by  the  water's  edge,  in  the 
open  places  where  boatmen  and  horse-boys 
congregate,  by  the  bazaar's  dark  entrances,  by 
the  khans  where  laden  pack-horses  go  in  and 
out  all  day,  beyond  the  city  walls,  where  the 
country  opens  into  gardens  and  broad  sandy 
tracts,  or  where  the  split  figs,  looking  like  red 
flowers,  hang  over  the  wall,  and  the  water- 
melon-sellers lie  and  sleep,  dreaming  of  cus- 
tomers. 

The  fountain  in  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud  at  Tophana,  is  a  kind  of  conical  tent- 
cover,  crowned  with  a  gilt  star,  and  supported 
by  slender  pillars,  within  which  is  a  font-like 
well,  caged  over  with  wire  Here,  on  the  low 


stone  seats,  you  always  see  some  red-sashed 
Greek  servant  in  a  white  jacket,  watching  the 
water  filling  his  copper  vessel.  The  brim  of  the 
roof  of  this  fountain  is  remarkable  for  being 
painted  with  a  rude  landscape  that  runs  all 
round.  Just  outside  the  red-striped  walls  of 
St.  Sophia,  there  is  one  with  a  broad  Tartar 
roof,  near  which  you  always  find  some  sherbet- 
seller,  resting  his  wickered  bottles,  or  some 
bare-armed  hammals  (porters)  squatting,  while 
they  smoke  their  chibouks,  under  the  stump 
of  a  mulberry-tree,  and  just  under  the  port- 
holes of  the  mighty  dome  itself.  In  the  Sultan 
Achmet  mosque-yard,  is  one  specially  effec- 
tive and  simple,  with  little  ornament  but  a 
pierced  lattice  above  the  water-cups,  with  in- 
scriptions and  tracery  half  hidden  by  the 
shade  of  a  mountainous  plane-tree.  Ten  to 
one  but  you  will  find  something  worth  looking 
at  in  the  fountain  shadow :  either  some  laughing 
negresses  nursing  children,  some  old  white- 
turbaned  Turk,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  thinking  of  past  times  with  a  lazy  dreami- 
ness unknown  to  the  people  of  almost  any  other 
nation:  always  at  the  grating  of  iron  flower- 
stalks  some  Greek  talking  through  the  bars  to 
the  fountain-keeper,  whose  face  you  can  scarcely 
see  in  the  dim  inner  coolness  of  the  fountain 
chamber. 

In  the  court-yard,  by  some  mosque,  the  tent- 
like  roof  of  the  fountain,  high  and  peaked,  often 
rises  to  a  level  with  the  cloister  arches,  and  the 
low  domes  that  cover  the  arcading  that  runs 
round  each  side  of  the  quadrangle;  and  it  is 
spotted  and  trellised  with  leaf  shadows  from  a 
vine  that,  linking  together  a  plane  and  a 
cypress — gloomy  husband  and  playful  wife — 
throw  a  green  darkness  all  round  the  fountain- 
cage,  where  the  white  turbans  sit,  and  mildly, 
blandly,  gossip  after  their  manner. 

Then  there  is  the  modernised  fountain,  as  at 
Tophana,  where  the  domes  have  been  removed 
and  a  vulgar  compo  parapet  and  cast-iron  railing 
substituted,  and  where  the  inscriptions  stand 
out  black  against  very  white  walls  :  the  whole 
building  being  surrounded  by  heavy  stone  posts 
and  loops  of  iron  chains.  But  azure,  and  gild- 
ing, and  bran-new  marble  do  not  make  up  for 
beauty  of  form,  and  I  never  gave  my  affection 
to  these  new  tinselled  beauties,  but  kept  my 
love  for  that  exquisite  fountain  of  old  Sultan 
Achmet,  with  its  strong  pillars  and  beautiful 
pierced  marble  screen :  admiring  it  so  much 
that  I  was  ready  to  chase  away  the  dull-eyed 
vendor  of  almond-cake  who  always  kept  his 
stall  close  to  this  masterpiece  of  Turkish  art. 

Two  things  are  always  seen  about  a  Turk- 
ish fountain :  the  first,  pigeons ;  the  second, 
street  boys.  Always  pigeons  on  the  lead  roof, 
cooing,  spreading  their  purple  necks  to  the 
light,  fondling,  pecking,  or  fluttering;  always 
street  boys,  watchful  and  mischievous,  who  sit 
in  the  niches,  with  their  dirty  backs  against 
the  gilding  and  carving,  idle,  and  (because 
idle)  happy.  Over  them  lies  the  broad  sha- 
dow, and  they  lie  under  it  as  in  a  shady  wood, 
defying  the  heat  which  makes  the  paving-stones 
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just  beyond  the  shadow,  all  but  red-hot.  They 
think  nothing  of  the  dead  men's  charity  or  of  the 
raiving  fine  as  needlework;  but  they  munch 
their  chesnuts  and  are  happy.  Often,  too,  a 
boatman's  oars  and  a  hammars  elastic  pole  rest 
up  against  the  carved  brackets,  while  the 
owners  snatch  a  nap  under  the  grateful  shadow, 
Living  first  drunk  of  the  fountain.  Hundreds 
of  times  iu  the  day,  those  brass  cups,  all  in  a 
under  the  stanchioned  grating,  are  filled 
emptied. 

There  is  something  humane  and  poetical  in 
the  perpetual  enforcement  of  charity  that  you 
receive  in  a  Turkish  street :  there  are  the 
scavenger  dogs,  waiters  on  Providence,  which 
abound  in  every  street,  who,  though  a  good  deal 
tirubbed  and  bruised,  are  still  partly  maintained 
by  the  kindness  of  old  Turks,  who  feed  certain 
of  them  daily.  Then  there  are  the  countless 
clouds  of  pigeons,  harboured  on  the  mosque 
domes,  ana  guarded  with  as  much  care  as  if 
were  young  angels.  To  crown  the  whole, 
these  innumerable  fountains,  of  all  sizes,  from 
that  at  the  Seraglio  gate  with  its  square  bulk 
and  circular  towers  at  the  angles,  to  the  mere 
boarded-ovcr  arch,  tap,  and  tank. 

Having  sketched  the  long,  square,  pagoda- 
roofed  street  fountain,  and  the  latticed-m  foun- 
tain of  the  mosque-yard,  I  must  describe  a 
beautiful  variation  from  these ;  and  that  is  the 
rural  fountain,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  villages  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  never  can  forget.  It  seems 
but  yesterdav  that  my  boatman  followed  me  from 
the  boat,  and  rested  his  oars  against  one  of  its 
recesses.  It  was  a  tall,  square,  little  kiosk,  over- 
looking the  waters  :  its  central  crescented  dome 
surrounded  by  four  lesser  domes.  The  under 
part  of  its  broad  roof  was  striped  with  shadowy 
patterns,  and  below  this,  in  panels,  ran  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  founder.  The  ornaments  were 
simple  and  shell-like.  To  the  fluted  basin  that 
received  the  water,  you  ascended  by  four  steps, 
as  to  an  altar.  It  always  seemed  to  me  like 
a  little  chapel  raised  to  some  water  spirit,  some 
Turkish  Undine,  and  I  felt  grateful  in  that 
bur  ling  climate  to  the  dead  man  who  had  reared 
this  evidence  of  his  sympathy  with  those  whom 
he  had  left  behind,  to  toil  out  their  time. 

As  an  European,  accustomed  to  the  romance  of 
old  palaces  and  manor-houses,  I  had  attached 
a  far  different  poetry  to  the  fountain.  T  had 
thought  of  it  as  the  silver  column  melting  into 
silver  rain;  as  the  bright  arrow  shot  heavenward, 
ever  sinking  ever  to  rise  again  in  impotent 
effort.  I  had  seen  it  sprinkling  English  elms 
and  scattering  its  lavish  pearl  over  English 
flower-beds,  but  here  I  found  a  new  poetry 
attaching  to  it. 

"Water  was  here  no  longer  a  juggling  Undine, 
a  tricky  water-goblin,  tossing  silver  into  the  air 
for  mere  unmeaning  amusement ;  here  I  saw  it, 
a  gracious  angel  of  blessing,  from  whose  hands, 
day  and  night,  poured  blessings  to  all,  rich  and 
poor,  to  the  weary  porter  resting  his  burden,  to 
the  rich  pasha  strolling  out  for  a  moment's  air 
between  the  dreary  pauses  of  a  levee.  Here  it 
was  God's  archangel  tempering  the  horrors  of 


thirst,  and  wandering  in  the  streets  to  comfort 
the  afflicted. 

Always  under  the  never-refused  shelter  of  the 
fountain,  I  found  the  poor  Circassian  exiles, 
starving  and  fevered,  huddled  up  in  their  white 
woolly  cloaks,  grateful  for  the  friendly  shadow. 
There,  the  tired  vendor  came  to  rest  his  heavy 
wattled  baskets  of  green  peaches  ;  there,  the 
burnt-up  beggar,  to  con  his  prayers  and  rattle 
his  alms-dish;  there,  the  lounging  soldier, 
weary  of  idleness,  to  chat  with  his  gossip 
the  water-carrier  about  "  those  barbarians  the 
Inglis,  whom  the  Sultan  had  hired  to  punish  the 
Muscovites  for  refusing  to  pay  him  tribute ;" 
there,  the  Arabian  story  is  tola,  though  not  by 
the  professional  story-teller,  for  the  trade  is 
now  extinct ;  there,  the  opium-eater  dozes,  or,  if 
he  wakes,  stares  at  you  as  if  you  were  less  sub- 
stantial and  real  than  the  creatures  of  his  last 
dream ;  there,  though  opium-eating  is  now  un- 
usual, and  the  clusters  or  opium-shops  no  longer 
exist  outside  the  Sulieman  mosque,  I  have  seen 
the  miserable  narcotist  lying  staring  at  nothing, 
fixedly,  with  vacant  and  glistening  eyes. 

Near  these  fountains,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
reckless  public  executions  sometimes  took  place, 
when,  after  a  secret  trial  and  confession — 
forced,  perhaps,  by  torture — the  wretch  was 
led  out  suddenly,  and  hung  at  the  first  con- 
venient house  he  came  to.  Was  it  not  Windy- 
bank  who  saw  the  Greek  tailor  who  had  been 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the  Turkish  lady 
lying  near  the  Fish-market  fountain,  with  his 
head  placed  neatly  between  his  knees  ?  It  was 
near  a  fountain  that  Dr.  Legoff  saw  a  pi- 
rate and  murderer  hung  at  a  fruit-shop  door. 
The  soldiers  leading  the  man,  said  Windybank, 
suddenly  stopped,  knocked  a  nail  into  the  wall 
of  a  fruit-shop,  tarred  the  boards  where  the 
body  was  to  rest,  slipped  a  rope  round  the 
pale  wretch's  neck,  placed  him  on  a  hencoop, 
drew  the  rope  three  or  four  times  round  the 
nail,  kicked  away  the  hencoop,  and  left  liim 
hanging.  That  was  some  years  ago,  and  the 
tag  of  rope  still  remains  suspended  to  the  nail, 
as  it  probably  will  do,  in  that  conservative  city, 
until  sun  and  rain  rot  it  off.  Lately,  the  Turks 
have  almost  abolished  capital  punishment,  and 
the  greatest  villains  on  earth  are  given  back  to 
the  world. 

And  in  thinking  of  fountains,  the  gentleman 
who  on  a  fine  day  feels  it  so  hot  iu  Regent- 
street,  London,  or  on  the  Italian  Boulevard  at 
Paris,  that  he  must  really,  perforce,  go  in 
for  a  strawberry  ice,  must  remember  that  it 
is  not  to  relieve  such  trivial  thirst  that  Eastern 
fountains  were  erected.  It  was  not  for  slight, 
damp  warmth,  languor,  and  dry  mouth,  that  the 
Turks  have  spent  millions  in  public  fountains. 
It  was  for  a  heat  that  dries  up  all  saliva,  that  in- 
flames the  mouth  and  blackens  the  lips,  that 
dims  the  eyes  and  makes  the  head  giddy,  and 
the  whole  man  faint  and  sick ;  that  becomes,  if 
not  relieved  incessantly,  an  intolerable  torture. 

Iu  that  toilsome  city,  indeed,  all  up  hill, 
whose  streets  are  paved  with  loose  boulders, 
walking  at  noonday  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  fa- 
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tigue  and  of  the  most  painful  exertion.  Every 
moment  the  stranger  betakes  himself  to  peaches, 
grapes,  or  figs,  of  which  he  keeps  a  pocketful : 
and,  when  these  are  gone,  to  sherbet,  lemonade, 
or  some  sort  of  fruit  broth.  Imagine,  then,  what 
life-blood  the  poor  penniless  vagabond  draws 
from  the  street  fountain. 

SNOW. 
LAST  night  the  snow  was  falling, 

It  fell  throughout  the  night, 
I  woke  this  morning,  mother, 

And  saw  the  ground  was  white. 
White  were  the  peaceful  meadows, 

And  white  the  tall,  dark  pines ; 
And  white  was  yonder  mountain, 

On  which  the  sun  first  shines. 
And  in  our  own  dear  valley 

The  snow  was  lying  deep ; 
And  in  the  quiet  churchyard 

Where  my  little  sisters  sleep. 
And  o'er  their  little  tombstones 

The  snow-flakes  form'd  a  wreath ; 
But  nought  are  flowers  or  snow-flakes 

To  those  who  sleep  beneath. 
We  deck'd  the  graves  last  summer 

With  many  a  primrose  gem  ; 
But  whether  flowers  or  snow-flakes 

It  matters  not  to  them. 
But,  oh !  the  snow  is  lovely, 

So  beautiful  and  bright ; 
Pure  as  the  little  spirits 

Who  wear  their  robes  as  white. 
But  in  our  valley,  mother, 

The  footsteps  come  and  go; 
And  then  how  soon  they  sully 

The  pure  new-fallen  snow. 
The  trace  of  earth  is  on  it, 

On  earth  all  soiled  it  lies , 
How  soon  it  lost  the  beauty 

It  brought  from  yonder  skies. 
My  child,  on  yonder  mountain 

The  snow  lies  pure  and  high  ; 
No  foot  of  man  invades  it, 

It  is  so  near  the  sky. 
It  sinks  not  to  the  valley, 

Where  earth's  dark  traces  are, 
And  nought  can  soil  its  whiteness : 

'Twas  kept  from  falling  far. 
Wouldst  thou  be  pure  and  holy, 

Remember,  0  my  child ! 
That  an  earth-seeking  nature 

Must  be  by  earth  denied. 
Then  let  thy  childish  spirit 

Stoop  not  to  things  below ; 
Live  in  the  light  of  Heaven, 

Like  yon  pure  mountain  snow. 


THE  MULE-MAKER. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  an 
old  Elizabethan  house  near  to  the  rough  manu- 
facturing town  of  Bolton,  lived  one  Betty  Holt, 
widow  of  George  Crompton,  farmer  and  weaver ; 
one  of  those  farmers  who,  as  the  saying  went, 
"  paid  their  rent  through  the  eye  of  the  shuttle," 
and  helped  out  cow-keeping  and  egg-hatching  by 
the  spindle  and  the  loom.  Betty  Holt  was  a 
character:  a  stern,  rigid,  upright  dame,  pas- 


sionate and  violent,  but  not  without  a  rude 
kind  of  Spartan  tenderness  lying  underneath  her 
fierceness,  which  redeemed  it  from  absolute  bru- 
tality ;  inexorable,  self-willed,  with  strong  Pu- 
ritan leanings,  yet,  with  true  Puritan  logic,  a 
pope  to  herself,  consecrated  infallible  by  her 
own  grace.  She  cuffed  and  thrashed,  and  maybe 
swore  at  her  son  Samuel  with  tremendous  zeal 
and  energy ;  but  she  loved  him,  nevertheless,  as 
a  she-bear  loves  its  young,  or  a  tiger-cat,  or  a 
rhinoceros,  which  yet  are  not  exactly  types  of 
maternal  tenderness.  Betty  Holt  was  clever  as 
well  as  strong-willed,  and  in  her  way  even  a 
celebrity.  She  was  famous  for  her  elderberry 
wine,  and  her  butter  got  the  topmost  price  of 
the  market ;  she  kept  bees  and  made  a  good 
thing  of  their  honey ;  she  was  parish  overseer 
for  one  while ;  and,  not  content  with  her  own 
industry  and  bustling  habits,  she  set  her  children 
to  earn  their  bread  betimes,  and  tied  them  down 
to  the  loom  so  soon  as  their  little  legs  were 
long  enough  to  work  the  treddles.  No  idleness 
was  allowed  in  her  house ;  no  unthrift,  no  use- 
less dawdlings,  no  new-fangled  ways,  nor  even 
learning  that  had  not  its  pound  and  pence 
value  :  not  an  hour  spent  for  pleasures  that  had 
not  been  fairly  earned  by  labour — not  an  inch  of 
ground  left  for  flowers  that  were  not  planted  at 
the  roots  of  potherbs.  Work,  thrift,  a  rigid 
order  of  morality,  and  the  gloomy  pietism  of 
the  Puritan  school  reigned  over  her  and  hers ; 
and  what  amusements  or  dissipation  the  children 
got  were  got  by  force  of  youth  and  nature,  for 
Betty  Holt  gave  none  of  her  own  making,  nor 
thought  it  needful  that  any  should  be  had.  Add 
to  this  hard-handed  discipline  the  saddening 
presence  of  "  Uncle  Alexander,"  lame  and  as 
ascetic  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  we  can  under- 
stand in  what  an  unnatural,  stifling,  narrow 
atmosphere  young  Samuel  Crompton  lived.  He 
bore  the  marks  or  that  suppressed  early  training 
of  his  to  his  last  day,  in  the  shyness,  want  of 
facility,  and  savage  pride,  which  rendered  all  his 
talent  unavailing  and  his  life  a  miserable  failure 
for  himself.  Had  Betty  Holt  of  Turton  been  an 
easier-natured  woman,  and  had  she  not  thought 
it  the  best  manner  of  education  to  set  her 
children  on  stepping-stones  far  apart  from  their 
kind,  in  all  probability  Samuel  Crompton  would 
have  been  a  successful  man.  As  it  was,  he  was 
only  a  successful  inventor ;  which  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing. 

One  little  trait  of  Uncle  Alexander,  and  then 
I  dismiss  him  for  ever  to  the  oblivion  of  the 
past.  Sick  and  crippled,  he  could  not  stir  out 
from  the  house,  nor  make  more  exertion  than 
the  one  step  which  was  necessary  to  carry  him 
from  his  bed  to  his  loom  ;  but  he  observed  the 
Sabbath  and  attended  church  in  his  own  way. 
So  soon  as  the  bells  began  to  ring,  Uncle  Alex- 
ander took  off  his  week-day  working  coat,  and 
put  on  his  Sunday's  best,  then  slowly  read  the 
church  service  to  himself,  and  may  b'e  thought 
out  his  own  sermon  as  well  as  spelled  out  one 
of  a  favourite  divine.  When  the  "  ringing  out" 
bells  told  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  congre- 
gation was  streaming  homewards  to  their  potato- 
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nuts  and  Irish  stews,  Uncle.  Alexander  took  off 
His  Sunday's  best  and  put  on  his  week-day  coat 
again ;  au'd  then  his  church  Subbath  was  at  au 
end.  There  was  something  very  special  and  cha- 
ristic  iu  the  whole  proceeding :  a  bit  of 
broadrlnih  fetishism  rich  in  all  the  elements  of 

icctability, 

Young  Samuel  had  0119  pleasure,  besiii 
of  reading,  which  was  always  a  favourite  exer- 
cise of  his:  he  had  his  violin;  and  many  a 
divarv  hour  he  charmed  away  by  scraping  un- 
melodious  sounds  from  that  tortured  catgut, 
many  an  angry  scold  of  bis  fierce  old  mother  he 
forgot  in  the  dismal  \vailing_s  of  what  passed  with 
him  for  music.  But  even  this  harmless  dissipation 
grim  Mistress  Betty  clutched  aud  girded  at,  only 
suil'ering  it  at  all— and  then  grudgingly — when 
he  had  given  in  bis  appointed  stint;  of  work, 
and  made  his  daily  tale  of  bricks  without  a  flaw. 
But  his  bricks  were  bard  to  make,  and  for  the 
most  part  had  to  be  squared,  and  pressed,  and 
baked  without  sufficient  straw;  for  this  spinning 
rarv  work,  the  yarn  being  very  bad  and  the 
piecing  of  broken  enos  a  never-ending  labour. 

It   was   about   this   time   that    the  natural 
balance   between  spinning  and  weaving  was  so 
much  disturbed.      John    Kay,    of    Bury,    had 
just  invented  the  fly-shuttle,  which  enabled  the 
weaver  to  get   through  as  much  work  again 
as  before ;  and  he  haa  been  mobbed  and  nearly 
killed  for  his  pains.    He  escaped,  wrapped  up 
iu  a  sheet  of  cotton  wool,  and  was  thus  carried 
bodily  through  the  mob  by  two  of  bis  friends 
who   did  not  think  that  an  invention  which 
doubled  work  and  production  merited  Lynch- 
law  condemnation.     Poor  Kay,  after  some  more 
Vitudes,  went  to  Paris,  where  be  lived  in 
great  poverty  and  distress,  and  where  he  finally 
died  in  very  painful  circumstances.  Robert  Kay, 
bis  son,  in  his  turn  invented  the  drop-box,  by 
means  of  which  three  spindles  of  different  co- 
loured wefts  could  be  used  successively  without 
the  trouble  of  replacing  them  on  the  lathe ;  and 
thus  weaving  got  another  step  forward.    Robert 
was  not  more  popular  than  his  father.     He  was 
mobbed  and  insulted,  his  machines  broken  to 
pieces,  and  himself  dangerously  threatened :  for 
was  he  not  the  natural  enemy  of  the  workmen, 
and  was  it  not  worth  a  good  day's  work  at  any 
time  to  harry  and  annoy  one  who  had  presumed 
to  invent  anything  that  should  lighten  labour  and 
increase  trade?  By  these  inventions,  then,  weaving 
had  got  the  start  of  spinning,  aud  there  was  not 
enough  weft  to  be  hau  for  the  loom.  The  weavers 
lost  half  their  time  in  collecting  their  yarn  ounce 
by  ounce  from  the  cottages ;  and  even  then  they 
bad  to  bribe  the  spinsters  with  all  sorts  of  fan- 
words  and  fine  promises,  before  they  could  get 
enough  of  it  to  be  of  any  use.    Thus  the  barra- 
gons  aud  fustians,  herringbones,  thicksets,  quilt- 
in^,  and  cross-overs,  dimities  and  velveteens, 
for  which  Bolton  was  famous,  and  the  checks 
and  greys  dear  to  the  soul  of  Blackburn,  were 
in  au  anomalous  position;  contravening  i; 
principle  of  political  economy  which  asserts  that 
the  demand  creates  the  supply — that  manufac- 
ture ensures  material.    And  thus  weaving  hands 


were  idle,  and  never  knew  their  full  tale  of  work; 
and  great  hulking  fellows  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where lounging  against  the  suuuy  south  walls 
about  Bolton,  talking  a  language  which  no  one 
jut  themselves  could  understand,  or  joking 
roughly  with  the  spinners  as  they  came  into 
market  with  their  bags  and  bales  of  coveted 
yarn.  That  market  indeed  was  an  extraordinary 
ilace,  for  the  goods  were  mostly  pitched  into 
he  middle  of  the  streets,  though  there  were 
mils,  and  warehouses,  and  places  proper  for  civi- 
ised  traffic.  But  Bolton  preferred  the  great 
'  inoothall "  common  to  all,  and  never  cared  to 
ransact  its  business  under  any  other  cover  but 
;he  sky  or  a  public-house  parlour.  The  "  Bolton 
chaps,"  as  they  are  called  to  this  day,  were 
always  a  queer,  rough,  uuconventional  set,  and 
,n  Samuel  Crompton's  time  were  even  rougher 
:han  at  present. 

To  help  remedy  this  disturbed  balance,  Har- 
jreaves  then  made  his  spinning-jenny,  which 
substituted  eight  spindles  for  one;  afterwards 
;he  eight  spindles  were  raised  to  eighty ;  when 
the  sapient  spinners  took  the  alarm,  and 
after  great  rioting  and  bitter  wrong-doing, 
drove  Hargreaves,  broken-hearted,  to  Notting- 
ham. There  he  died  in  want  and  distress, 
having  first  given  up  his  jenny  to  the  Strutts, 
who  made  a  practical  thing  of  it,  and  made  their 
own  fortunes  at  the  same  time.  But  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, though  thoroughly  successful  in  its 
way,  did  not  do  everything ;  it  did  not  make  a 
thread  strong  enough  for  the  warp,  but  only 
spun  out  additional  weft ;  whereupon  Richard 
Arkwright,  a  barber  at  Bolton,  great  in  the 
secret  of  a  certain  hair-dye,  great,  too,  in  his 
power  of  wheedling  young  women  out  of  their 
long  back  hair,  turned  his  attention  to  mecha- 
nics and  the  spinning-jenny,  and  invented  a 
spinning-frame,  which  drew  the  cotton  from  a 
coarser  to  a  finer  and  hard-twisted  tliread,  and 
so  rendered  it  fit  for  warp  as  well  as  weft.  But 
something  even  yet  remained.  The  thread  broke 
eternally ;  there  was  nothing  but  piecing  toge- 
ther the  flying  ends,  and  the  work  was  for  ever 
stopping  that  the  mending  might  be  done.  Also, 
no  machine  yet  made  spun  fine  threads ;  and 
the  weavers  were  beginning  to  wish  they  could 
rival  the  fine  India  muslins  wliich  came  over 
sparsely  enough,  but  which  commanded  such 
fabulous  prices,  and  were  so  eagerly  caught  up 
when  they  did  come.  A  machine,  then,  that 
could  keep  the  thread  from  breaking,  and  that 
could  deliver  a  fine  muslin  thread,  was  now  the 
great  thing  to  be  next  accomplished. 

When  Samuel  Crompton  was  sixteen,  he  spun 
on  a  jenny  of  eight  spindles,  and  broke  his  heart 
over  the  perpetual  piecing  of  the  broken  ends. 
They  took  up  all  bis  time,  and  stopped  his  fiddle- 
playing  for  many  a  bitter  evening.  When  he 
was  «tweutv-one,  he  began  to  think,  says  Mr. 
French.  His  brain  turned  on  improved  spin- 
ning machinery,  and  how  he  could  make  his 
y.-jru  go  without  this  eternal  breaking.  And 
fy,  spent  precious  hours,  and  as  Betty  thought, 
more  precious  money,  in  trying  experiments  of 
all  kinds,  and  at  all  times.  The  neighbours  saw 
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lights  in  the  old  hall  at  dead  of  night,  and  un- 
usual sounds  were  heard,  and  unusual  things 
done ;  and  soon  Samuel  got  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "  conjuror" — an  inventor,  according  to 
Bolton  phraseology.  All  his  money  now  went 
in  his  experiments.  He  was  for  ever  getting  the 
wayside  blacksmith  "  to  file  his  bits  of  things," 
and  the  joiner  to  make  him  odd-looking  wheels 
and  rollers;  and  then,  to  supply  the  drain  per- 
petually going  on,  he  hired  out  himself  and  his 
violin  to  the  orchestra  at  Bolton  theatre,  and 
got  eighteenpence  a  night  for  his  "fiddle  and 
his  bow."  This  sum,  though  small,  helped  him 
wonderfully;  it  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  poverty,  want  of  knowledge,  repetition 
of  what  had  been  already  done,  and  all  the  other 
enemies  of  an  ignorant  and  solitary  worker ;  and 
after  five  years'  toil  and  thought  and  love  he 
perfected  his  rude  machine,  called  then  "  Hall-i'- 
th'-Wood  Wheels,"  or  "Muslin  Wheel."  Thus, 
his  great  aim,  the  discovery  of  a  machine  which 
would  enable  him  to  spin  fine  yarn  fit  for  the 
muslin  used  for  ladies'  dresses,  he  finally  accom- 
plished without  help  or  aid  of  any  kind. 

Crompton's  fine  yarn  soon  attracted  attention. 
How  did  he  do  it  ?  What  was  his  secret  ?  Neither 
Hargreave's  spinning- jenny  nor  Arkwright's 
water-frame  could  produce  such  yarn  as  this 
young  man  gave  up,  week  after  week,  from  the 
Old  Hall  in  the  Wood ;  and  public  curiosity, 
mingled  with  something  of  public  indignation, 
waxed  high  and  raged  severely.  The  hall  was 
besieged.  Some  brought  ladders  and  climbed 
up  to  the  window  of  the  room  where  Samuel 
worked ;  others  offered  bribes  ;  one,  more  per- 
severing than  the  rest,  concealed  himself  in  the 
],oft,  and  watched  the  "  conjuror"  at  work 
through  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in  the  ceiling ; 
Arkwright  travelled  sixty  miles  to  see  the  new 
muslin  wheel ;  and  Peel,  the  father  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert,  came  with  an  offer  to  take  Crompton 
into  partnership;  or— according  to  Mr.  French 
— with  the  intention  of  getting  the  secret  under- 
hand and  for  nothing.  The  inventor  was  plagued 
to  death ;  and,  being  a  shy  man,  a  moody  man, 
and  a  mistrustful  man,  heartily  wished  that  his 
persecutors  would  break  their  necks  some  of 
these  fine  days,  when  they  swarmed  too  thickly 
upon  him.  His  muslin  wheel  was  destined  to 
bring  him  only  disappointment  and  annoyance ; 
and  whether  he  kept  the  secret  or  displayed 
it,  he  was  equally  sure  to  be  troubled  and  mis- 
handled. He  had  no  means  of  buying  a  patent; 
so,  after  a  time,  determined  to  give  up  his  in- 
vention to  the  public,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  miserable  sum  of  sixty  pounds,  which  was 
subscribed  by  most  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  district.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  many  of  those  who  had  set  their  names 
down  for  certain  sums,  refused  to  pay  them 
when  required,  even  threatening  Samuel  grossly, 
and  accusing  him  of  imposture  when  he  called 
upon  them  for  their  guineas.  It  was  this  last 
piece  of  treachery  which  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  morbid  pride  and  suspicion  of  Crompton's 
character.  Henceforth  he  and  the  world  were 
lehmaelites,  face  to  face. 


As  Crompton's  muslin-wheel  came  more  into 
notice  and  repute,  it  changed  its  name  and  took 
that  of  the  Mule ;  being  a  kind  of  hybrid  be- 
tween Hargreave's  jenny  and  Arkwright's  water- 
frame,  partaking  of  the  principles  of  both,  but 
differing  in  application  from  both.  Its  "  great 
and  important  invention  was  the  spindle-carriage, 
and  the  principle  of  the  thread's  having  no  strain 
upon  it  until  it  was  completed.  The  carriage 
with  the  spindles  could,  oy  the  movement  of 
the  hand  and  knee,  recede  just  as  the  rollers  de- 
livered out  the  elongated  thread  in  a  soft  state, 
so  that  it  could  allow  of  a  considerable  stretch 
before  the  thread  had  to  encounter  the  stress  of 
winding  on  the  spindle.  This  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  merit  of  his  invention."  It  was 
a  great  misfortune  that  Crompton  could  not 
make  any  real  use  of  his  discovery.  Had  he 
joined  Peel,  who  had  all  the  business  habits  and 
capability  which  the  Boltou  weaver  wanted,  they 
would  have  advanced  the  cotton  manufacture  by. 
twenty  years,  says  Mr.  French,  and  Samuel 
would  have  made  his  fortune.  But  he  chose 
his  own  path,  and  elected  a  life  of  solitude  and 
loneliness ;  and  when  a  man,  by  obstinacy  or  by 
want  of  clear-sightedness,  has  set  himself  to  his 
own  loss,  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent  him.  No 
life  with  which  1  am  acquainted  is  such  a 
striking  instance  of  the  folly  of  pride  and  ex- 
clusiveuess  as  that  of  clever,  moody,  sensitive 
Samuel  Crompton. 

The  mule  got  into  the  market ;  and  soon  the 
mule-maker  was  distanced  by  his  own  machine. 
Various  improvements  in  detail  were  applied — 
the  rough  wooden  rollers  were  replaced  by 
others  of  smooth,  swift-running  metal;  David 
Dale,  of  Lanark,  applied  water-power  to  its  use ; 
Peel  and  Arkwright,  and  all  the  great  manufac- 
turers adopted  it,  with  all  its  improvements,  in 
their  gigantic  mills ;  while  the  inventor  toiled 
humbly  and  sadly  in  his  old  behind-handed  work- 
shop, and  nursed  the  smarting  wounds  which  he 
made  all  the  worse  by  contemplation.  And  then 
he  clothed  himself  anew  in  his  impenetrable 
garment  of  pride  and  reserve,  and  thought  him- 
self ill-used  because  the  world  regarded  him  as 
a  celebrity.  If  he  saw  himself  pointed  at,  or 
spoken  of,  in  the  market,  he  would  not  attempt 
to  transact  business,  but  would  return  home 
with  all  his  samples  in  his  pocket ;  or  if  a 
"rough-and-ready  manufacturer"  offered  him  less 
than  he  asked,  he  would  wrap  up  his  samples  and 
leave  him,  never  condescending  to  explain  or  to 
bargain.  He  used  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  watched  and  suspected 
of  still  further  improvements ;  and  took  the 
natural  curiosity  of  men,  even  their  natural 
homage  to  his  genius,  as  so  many  insults  and 
wrongs.  In  fact,  every  incident  of  his  life 
shows  how  entirely  morbid  and  wrong-headed 
he  was  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  world  and  his 
fellow-men. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three  was  a 
year  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  muslin 
weavers  of  Bolton.  A  piece  of  twenty-four 
yards  brought  four  guineas,  or  three-and-six- 
pence  a  yard  for  the  weaver,  "  whose  trade  was 
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that  of  a  gentleman,"  who  took  home  his  work 
in  (op  boots  and  ruffled  shirts,  carrying  canes  or 
riding  in  coaches.  Many  weavers  used  to  walk 
about  with  five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes 
spread  out  under  their  hatbands,  thus  curiously 
prefiguring  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  Californian  diggers;  they  would 
smoke  none  but  long  "churchwarden"  pipes, 
kept  themselves  as  a  race  apart,  and  suffered  no 
one  else  to  intrude  into  their  particular  rooms 
in  their  public-houses.  In  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  the  four-guinea  piece  of  cam- 
bric fell  to  twenty-nine  shillings  for  the  weaver; 
continuing  the  downward  course  up  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  when  it  Drought  only 
six-aud-sixpence.  This  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  great  discovery  made  popular.  A 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  Crompton  during 
a  year  of  great  distress,  and  he  got  between  four 
and  five  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  first 
real  reward  yet  obtained  for  his  invention.  After- 
wards Parliament  was  "spoken  to,"  and  the 
spinner  came  up  to  London  to  •  see  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  fortunes.  He  was  in  the 
lobby  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Blackburn, 
when  Mr.  Perceval,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  came  up.  "You  will  be  glad  to 
hear,"  he  said,  "that  we  mean  to  propose 
t  \venty  thousand  pounds  for  Crompton ;  do  you 
think  "that  will  be  satisfactory?"  Crompton 
walked  away,  not  wishing  to  hear  the  reply,  and 
in  two  minutes  a  great  shout  was  raised — Per- 
ceval had  been  shot.  Of  course  the  motion  for 
the  grant  was  withdrawn  for  that  night ;  and 
when  made  it  was  made  by  a  less  friendly  patron : 
only  five  thousand  pounds  were  asked  for  instead 
of  twenty.  The  sum  which  Crompton  proved 
that  he  had  contributed  to  the  revenue  by  the 
number  of  his  mules  then  at  work,  was  about 
three  hundred  thousand  a  year  ;  the  per-centage 
ef  five  thousand  pounds  out  of  this  increase  was 
an  unheard-of  meanness.  And  even  this  did  not 
come  free  of  charges.  One  of  the  charges  was 
a  fee  for  forty-seven  pounds  seventeen  shillings 
and  fourpence,  "  being  fees  to  both  Houses,  for 
inserting  one  clause  in  the  appropriation  act ;" 
and  a  parliamentary  friend,  who  had  pushed  his 
claims,  took  care  to  make  a  demand  for  a  loan 
of  one  out  of  the  five  thousand  pounds ;  which 
request,  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  was 
refused. 

Things  never  went  thoroughly  well  after  this. 
The  sons  disagreed,  and  turned  out  but  indif- 
ferent helps  and  supports  to  him ;  some  bleach- 
ing works  that  he  took,  failed;  his  machinery 
was  copied,  his  patterns  pirated ;  the  world, 
that  busy,  pushing,  commercial  world  of  Bolton, 
trod  too  hard  on  his  heels,  and  even  threatened 
to  drive  its  Juggernaut  over  his  body ;  and,  as 
years  passed  on,  the  grey,  grave,  quiet  old  man, 
grown  more  thoughtful  and  more  pensive,  grew 
also  poorer  and  more  obscure,  and  wore  a  deeper 
air  of  ill-usage  and  wrong.  From  poverty  to 
poverty  he  sank  lower  and  lower ;  and  his  last 
days,  under  the  mismanagement  of  his  thriftless 
and  not  over  estimable  daughter,  were  threat- 
ened with  worse  than  stint,  when  a  number  of 


his  friends  banded  together,  and  raised  a  sub- 
scription among  themselves,  with  which  they 
purchased  an  annuity  of  sixty-three  pounds,  and 
so  rescued  him  from  at  least  any  frightful 
catastrophe.  A  last  attempt  to  obtain  a  fur- 
ther grant  from  government  failed,  partly  be- 
cause (so  it  was  stated)  "  his  primitive  enemy," 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  undermined  him;  and 
partly  because  the  House  had  one  of  its  odd  fits 
of  ingratitude  and  want  of  appreciation  con- 
cerning him,  which  nothing  could  overcome. 
Poor  Crompton  felt  only  too  keenly  the  wrongs 
which  his  own  want  of  business  capacity  and 
common  sense  had  helped  to  draw  upon  him,  and 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  all  the  bitterness 
belonging  to  a  sense  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  his  invention  has  revolutionised 
the  cotton  trade,  and  the  cotton  trade  is  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  present ;  so  that  in  this 
way  the  old  Lancashire  spinner  has  made  him- 
self an  undying  influence  in  the  future,  and  has 
set  his  mark  and  seal  upon  a  trade  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  western  civilisation 
and  British  supremacy.  No  mean  epitaph  that 
for  an  obscure  Lancashire  man,  to  whom  eigh- 
teenpence  a  night  was  good  pay  for  his  violin- 
playing,  and  whose  mother  thrashed  him  soundly 
if  he  failed  in  his  daily  tale  of  work  ! 


VATICAN  ORNITHOLOGY. 

M.  TOUSSENEL  is  a  passionate  sportsman. 
But  as  he  shoots,  he  studies  his  game,  drawing 
from  it  what  he  calls  passional  analogies.  Every 
beast  and  every  bird  is  the  emblem  of  some 
manifestation  of  human  passion.  Man  is,  there- 
fore, not  so  widely  separated  from  the  brutes  as 
he  may  fancy  himself  to  be.  But  even  vege- 
tables, whom  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  if 
not  as  altogether  harmless,  at  least  as  guiltless 
and  irresponsible,  are  the  objects  of  M.  Tous- 
senel's  admiration  or  hatred,  according  as  they 
represent  human  virtues  or  vices. 

For  instance,  his  office  of  Analogist,  which  he 
holds  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  prophet  or 
lawgiver — in  fact,  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
two,  renders  him  the  most  inimical  of  all  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  mangel-wurzel  family. 
If  you  ask  him  why  he  entertains  such  a  violent 
rancour  against  an  innocent  root,  "  Innocent ! 
the  Beetroot  ?"  he  exclaims ;  "  an  impure 
plant,  which  prefers  to  feed  on  the  filthiest  diet  ? 
I  know  the  odious  race  too  well  to  tolerate 
them  ;  they  are  their  fathers'  own  children,  the 
offspring  of  protectionists  and  monopolists.  You 
are  curious  to  learn  the  reason  of  my  mortal 
antipathy  for  this  plant?  Listen,  then,  with 
all  your  cars. 

"  Know  that  Passional  Analogy,  which  is  the 
science  of  sciences,  sometimes  reveals  to  those 
who  consult  it  secrets  of  which  the  profane  are 
ignorant.  The  Analogist  has  not  to  bestow  a 
second  glance  upon  the  juice  of  the  beetroot 
(a  reddish  and  sweetish  juice,  false  in  colour  and 
Pharisaical  in  flavour)  in  order  to  discover  the 
principle  of  all  the  evil  passions  which  secretly 
ferment  in  the  bosom  of  the  plant— notably,  an 
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unbridled  ambition,  characterised  by  a  tendency 
to  universal  monopoly.  You  know  that  the 
colour  red,  so  beloved  by  savages,  is  the  emblem 
of  ambition.  The  Anaiogist  foresaw  what  has 
happened ;  namely,  that  the  beetroot,  a  native 
of  cold  climates,  which  is  only  capable  of  pro- 
ducing spurious  sugar,  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  substituting  its  disloyal  produce  for  the 
genuine  sugar  of  the  cane  ;  but  that,  as  soon  as 
it  had  obtained  the  monopoly  of  that  precious 
article,  it  would  audaciously  aspire  to  rob  the 
vine  of  the  privilege  of  supplying  wine  and 
alcohol,  and  would  not  even  shrink  from  the 
insane  attempt  to  supplant  the  coffee-tree  in  the 
production  of  Mocha.  The  Analogist  foresaw 
all  that,  and  cried  aloud  on  the  house-tops.  But 
no  one  regarded  him ;  his  voice  was  lost  in  the 
wilderness.  The  insolent,  protected  beetroot 
has  been  dragging  France  through  such  sloughs 
of  dirt,  that  aiTlast  it  can  be  borne  no  longer." 

Tousseuel,  the  Analogist,  has  not  grown  milder 
with  age ;  but  he  is  comforted  with  the  prospect 
of  a  better  time  coming,  although  his  own  per- 
sonal enjoyment  is  thereby  likely  to  be  curtailed. 
To  explain :  the  Analogist  is  an  ardent  snipe- 
shooter.  Of  all  sport,  successful  sport  in  the 
marshes  is  the  highest  attainment  of  the  art.  La 
chasse  au  marais,  marsh-shooting,  has  intoxi- 
cating seductions,  irresistible  allurements,  which 
throw  everything  else  into  the  background.  To 
give  it  up,  is  to  lose  sporting  caste.  No  sport 
stimulates  to  so  high  a  degree  the  combined 
enthusiasm  of  soul  and  sense.  None  exacts 
like  it  the  double  sureness  of  eye  and  foot,  the 
passion  of  art  united  to  a  temperament  of  iron, 
and  contempt  of  fevers  and  colds  in  the  head,  a 
cordial  understanding  between  the  sportsman 
and  the  dog.  The  snipe  is  the  reward  of  the 
strong  and  the  prize  of  the  skilful.  Snipe- 
shooting  is  the  solemn  test  which  settles  pre- 
cedence amongst  the  upper  ranks  of  sportsmen. 
It  can  even  render  an  Englishman  almost  re- 
spectable in  M,  Toussenel's  eyes.  Afflicted  with 
chronic  Anglophobia,  the  Analogist  can  yet  speak 
in  not  very  harsh  terms  of  the  considerable  emi- 
gration of  British  sportsmen — all  cut  after  the 
same  pattern,  long,  dry,  upright,  without  any 
joints,  but  in  other  respects  the  best  guns  in  the 
world,  and  worthy  to  carry  the  standard  of  St. 
Hubert — -who  pursue  the  snipe  through  its 
favourite  haunts,  even  to  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
They  boldly  scorn  all  vulgar  fear  of  the  buffalo, 
the  wild  bull,  and  the  malaria — three  obstacles 
which  Nature  might  be  supposed  to  have  placed 
as  guardians  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Holy  City, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  misbelieving  sports- 
men. A  poor  defence,  after  all,  the  fever  of 
malaria  turns  out  to  be  !  These  wicked  heretics 
have  discovered  that  the  true  specific  against 
paludian  fever  is,  not  sulphate  of  quinine,  as 
has  been  hitherto  believed,  but  hashed  snipes, 
liberally  washed  down  with  the  oldest  claret.  It 
seems  that  Providence,  ever  propitious  to  the 
hunter,  had  placed  the  remedy  by  the  side  of  the 
disease.  The  chase  is  the  mother  of  arts,  and 
the  first  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

It  was  not  in  Italy,  however,  but  in  Trance, 


that  the  Analogist  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  snipe-shooter  of  Albion,  and  of  appre- 
ciating his  high  and  powerful  moral  and  stomachic 
faculties.  The  marshes  of  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mediterranean  position,  have  long 
been  the  compulsory  halting-place  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian snipes  during  their  half-yearly  travels  to 
the  south  and  back.  There  is,  on  the  confines  of 
Berry  and  Touraine,  an  unknown  district,  which 
is  called  La  Brenne,  after  the  name  of  its  Roman 
explorer,  Brennus.  Of  all  the  cantons  of  France, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crown  preserves  and 
those  of  M.  de  Gaville,  La  Brenne  is  the  most 
abundant  in  all  sorts  of  game.  The  stag,  the 
wild-boar,  the  roebuck,  and  the  wolf  are  not 
unknown  animals  there  ;  the  great  bustard  and 
the  swan  are  abundant  in  severe  winters.  Hares 
are  still  sold  there  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  pence 
a  piece,  a  red-legged  partridge  for  sevenpence- 
halfpenny,  and  woodcocks  at  about  the  same 
price.  But  it  is  the  water-fowl  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  glory  of  La  Brenne,  which  is 
a  sandy  plain,  half  water,  half  land,  an  adorable 
desert  in  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  sportsman,  a 
series  of  swamps,  wherein  the  fresh-water  tor- 
toise flounders  at  ease,  where  quails  remain  all 
winter  long,  and  where  an  estate  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  is  let  for  a  rental  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  and  is  sold  in  fee  simple  for 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.  It  was  in 
La  Brenne  that  the  Analogist  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  admire,  in  the  person  of  a  child  of 
Albion,  the  sublime  union  of  the  perfect  snipe- 
shooter  with  the  just  and  decided  man  of 
Horace's  ode — justum  ac  tenacem  propositi 
virum.  This  mortal,  unique  in  his  class,  had 
made  a  vow,  when  he  came  to  La  Brenne,  never 
to  shoot  any  other  game  than  snipes.  He  had 
shot  there  for  twenty  years,  and  he  had  fired 
twenty  thousand  shots,  without  once  failing  in 
his  engagement — without  ever  having  menaced 
the  life  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge.  So  that  those 
creatures,  aware  of  his  habits,  instead  of  es- 
caping at  his  approach,  came  forward  to  have  a 
look  at  him.  A  capital  shot,  moreover,  and  modest 
in  proportion,  never  saying,  "I  have  killed" 
but  "  I  have  seen  so  many  snipes  to-day." 

But  the  end  of  these  glorious  days  is  ap- 
proaching. Agricultural  Reform  is  coming  to 
claim  her  prey.  The  drainer,  the  leveller,  the 
stubber-up  of  rotten  stumps,  are  threatening  to 
bleed  the  country  at  every  vein,  under  the  pre- 
text of  sanitary  improvement.  Cabbages  will 
soon  grow  on  the  domain  of  the  bustard ;  the 
snipe  will  shortly  disappear,  the  victim  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  yet  the  analogistic  sportsman  has 
the  philosophy  to  master  his  grief,  through  the 
consideration  that  the  marshes  of  La  Brenne 
are  not,  like  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  divine  in- 
stitution, a  portion  of  the  realm  of  an  infallible 
ruler,  but  the  work  both  of  human  agency  and 
of  human  neglect.  What  man  has  made,  he 
thinks,  man  may  always  unmake.  In  short,  M. 
Toussenel,  who  has  the  acumen  to  detect  in 
various  birds  the  type  of  every  phase  of  human 
nature,  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  Roman 
Question  by  informing  us  that  not  only  the 
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.  cardinals,  prelates,  and  priests  of  Rome, 
but  also  the  abbesMI  ;uul  nuns  are — snipes! 

A  oanoniser  of  saints,  an  authoriser  of  modern 
miracles,  an  excommunicator  of  kings,  an  in- 
ventor of  Immaculate  Conceptions,  would  seem 
to  merit  a  more  dignified  comparison;  but  how- 
high-soaring  a  bird  of  prey  he  may  have 
been  in  his  time,  however  loud-cro\ving  a  cock 
i   irupean  walk,  a  snipe  he  is  now,  and  a 
snipe  he  intends  to  remain,  if  people  will  let 
him,  and  that  for  excellent  reasons. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  be  wonderfully 
strong  in  natural  history  to  know  that  the  snipc> 
\vho  has  a  very  long,  slender,  and  soft  bill,  is 
particularly  fond  of  sloppy,  marshy  grounds,  of 
the  tail-ends  of  ponds,  of  the  banks  of  stagnant 
waters,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sole  spots  where  it 
can  find  an  ample  pasturage  of  worms.  Now, 
as  soon  as  we  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  clear  proposition  which  is  laid  down  as  the 
principle  of  the  lately  proposed  French  minis- 
terial project,  that  every  agricultural  improve- 
ment must  begin  by  the  drainage  of  a  country 
I'.ud  the  clearing  out  of  its  watercourses,  the 
lirst  consequence  which  logic  draws  from  it  is, 
that  there  exists  a  fatal  antagonism  between  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  the  interests  of  the 
nipc.  Logic  also  allows  the  long-billed  bird  to 
refuse  any  compromise  on  such  tender  ground, 
since  the  question  for  it  is,  "  To  be,  or  not  to 

bef" 

And  now  for  a  third  proposition,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  true  with  the  two  preceding: 
All  reforms  are  sisters,  and  fatally  commence  by 
agricultural  improvement.  The  destiny  of  the 
snipe  is  written  in  these  words.  Thus,  the 
discovery  of  the  compass  leads  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  Christopher  Columbus's 
discovery  soon  induces  us  to  discover  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  that  it  spins  round  the  sun, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  which  had  been  held  for 
ages.  Galileo's  and  Copernicus's  discoveries 
cause  us  to  surmise  that  there  are  passages  in 
Holy  Writ  which  are  open  to  more  than  one  in- 
1  crpretation ;  the  final  consequence  is  a  schism 
which  detaches  from  Rome  three  or  four  great 
nations  and  fifty  millions  of  souls.  And  on  that 
day,  mark  it  well,  Luther's  heresy  dealt  a  fear- 
ful blow  on  the  snipe,  who  suffers  from  it  to 
this  very  day.  It  robbed  the  snipe,  as  it  robbed 
Koine,  of  England,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  the  rest,  suppressing,  in  those  countries, 
monasteries,  monastic  vows,  and  indulgences  to 
eat  meat  on  fast-days. 

Every  man  who  has  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  has 
the  right  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  principle  of 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth  by  those  who 
have  taken  a  vow  of  humility  and  poverty.  Men 
may  form  an  opinion,  but  snipes  may  not.  All 
the  popes  whom  Dante  encountered  in  his  In- 
ferno, will  avow  that  it  was  their  temporalities 
which  placed  them  there.  But  the  snipe  does 
not  admit  their  testimony,  recorded  by  a  G  label- 
line  pen.  The  snipe  does  not  comprehend  the 
subtle  distinctions  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual,  which  pretended  sages  would  have 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  government  of  its 


choice.  The  snipe  is  magnificently  in  the  right, 
seeing  that  all  n  I  r;i^,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
political  or  religious,  are  the  same  ;  namelv,  an 
insurrection  of  some  sort  against  an  authority  of 
some  sort,  which  is  based  upon  Divine  right, 
and  claims  to  be  delegated  by  the  Divinity  him- 
self. 

During  the  golden  age  of  the  snipe's  history, 
during  the  thousand  years  which  began  with 
Clovis  and  ended  with  Luther,  the  double-bar 
relied  percussion  gun,  the  dastardly  child  of  pro- 
gress, was  not  yet  invented.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wise  institution  of  meagre  meals,  which  for- 
bid men  to  make  a  god  of  their  belly,  had  con- 
ferred on  the  carp  a  high  economical  and  social 
importance ;  and  pisciculture,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ichthyophagous  ideas,  became  a  profit- 
able business,  which  was  doubly  dear  to  the  mo- 
nastic orders  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  the 
rearing  of  fish,  because  it  is  compatible  with  re- 
pose of  mind  and  body.  In  those  days,  the  do- 
main of  stagnant  waters,  the  fish-ponds  and  the 
carperies,  extended  wider  every  week  and  month, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  snipe,  whose  populous 
tribes  had  no  other  care  than  to  make  love  and 
to  die  fat  under  the  protectionist  laws  of  their 
blessed  country. 

But  Progress  has  come  to  upset  pitilessly  the 
wild-fowl's  edifice  of  happiness — Progress,  in  all 
sorts  of  forms,  under  all  sorts  of  disguises ;  Re- 
ligious progress,  under  the  mask  of  reform,  has 
deadened  in  men's  hearts  all  faith  in  the  merits 
of  the  flesh  of  the  carp,  and  has  smothered  the 
remorse  of  guilty  stomachs.  Then,  political  and 
philosophical  progress  stripped  the  monastic  or- 
ders of  their  estates  and  their  fish-ponds,  to  be- 
stow them  on  the  nation  at  large.  Lastly,  agri- 
cultural progress,  the  bitter  enemy  of  pools  and 
puddles,  has  conceived  the  notion  of  replacing 
pisciculture  by  a  more  remunerative  as  well  as  a 
more  salubrious  form  of  industry.  You  may  re- 
member the  picturesque  fashion  in  which  an 
orator  of  the  National  Convention  described  the 
change  in  the  situation.  The  phrase  has  at- 
tained celebrity,  and  merits  it.  "  The  reign  of 
the  carp  is  over,"  said  the  butcher  Legendre ; 
".let  that  of  the  ox  begin."  The  time  was  come, 
he  thought,  to  substitute  the  meadow  for  the 

5ond,  and  herds  of  calves  for  shoals  of  finny  fry. 
'he  orator  might  have  completed  his  description 
of  the  state  of  things  by  another  metaphor 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  parliamentary 
style  of  the  epoch :  "  The  tocsin  of  '89  is  the 
snipe's  funeral  bell."  For  the  interests  of  the 
carp  and  the  snipe  are  the  same  in  this  religious, 
political,  industrial,  and  agricultural  pond  ques- 
tion. 

But  the  instant  that  the  orator  of  the  Con- 
vention had  discussed  the  contested  royalty  of 
the  ox  and  the  carp  dynasties,  the  snipe's  opinion 
on  the  Roman  Question  might  have  been  guessed 
beforehand.  The  snipe  only  obeys  the  impe- 
rious prescriptions  of  its  nature,  when  it  sticks 
to  the  statu  quo,  in  opposition  to  the  anodyne 
reforms  counselled  by  the  French  government. 
There  is  one  measure  especiallv  to  which  it  can- 
not in  reason  subscribe,  and  which  it  has  even  a 
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right  to  consider  almost  as  the  abomination  of 
desolation  predicted  by  the  Prophet  Daniel; 
namely,  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  temporal  affairs.  If  this  system 
prevail,  what  security  has  the  snipe  that  some 
unlucky  prefect  may  not  take  it  into  his  head  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  so  to  drive  it 
from  its  last  asylum,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  destroying  the  focus  of  malaria,  and  increas- 
ing the  sources  of  public  wealth  ?  As  the  snipe 
has  already  been  caught  in  this  way  (having  lost 
England,  being  in  the  way  of  losing  France, 
while  Spain  and  Hungary  will  drop  off  at  the 
first  high  wind),  as  she  knows  that  there  is 
no  safety  for  her  out  of  the  domains  of  the 
.Roman  Church,  she  cannot  in  conscience  enter 
into  any  negotiations  on  this  chapter.  In  her 
place  you  would  do  the  same,  and  valiantly  in- 
scribe on  your  flag,  "  Malaria  and  Antonelli  for 
ever !" 

It  suffices  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  snipe,  to  per- 
ceive that  she  has  been  deputed  by  Nature  to 
personify  the  spirit  of  contradiction^  and  of  re- 
sistance to  progress,  in  its  most  irritating  and 
strongly  marked  type— that  of  a  domestic  ty- 
ranny, which  is  austere,  peevish,  and  pickled  in 
devotion.  Thus  the  snipe,  who  makes  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  air  as  long  as  spring-time 
lasts,  becomes  suddenly  silent  when  the  mists  of 
autumn  rise,  and  soon  turns  its  back  on  all  it 
held  dear,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  solitary  marshes, 
where  it  may  meditate  and  get  fat  in  silence. 
It  is  also  customary  for  noble  sinneresses  to  wait 
till  the  age  of  folly  is  past  before  they  return  to 
prudent  conduct  and  seek  their  salvation  in  a 
sombre  retreat. 

The  snipe  wears  a  pelisse  of  fine  materials, 
but  not  showy  in  point  of  colour,  spotted  with 
green  sparkling  dots.  This  costume  is  in  imi- 
tation of  the  pious  matrons  who  have  ceased  to 
care  about  making  a  display  in  dress,,.but  who 
are  not  the  less  sensible  to  the  comforts  of 
silken  stuffs,  and  who  are  fond  of  decorating 
their  bosoms  with  amulets  and  holy  medals. 
Metallic  spots  on  plumage  are  always  mirrors  of 
illusion.  Thus  the  mallard  has  his  neck  steeped 
in  illusion  touching  the  virtues  of  his  female. 
The  snipe's  bright  spots  symbolise  the  foolish 
hopes  which  agitate  the  imaginations  of  credulous 
persons.  Several  species  of  snipes  have  adopted 
the  fashion  of  wearing  strings  of  beads  or  ro- 
saries. The  bird's  long  beak,  which  Nature  has 
endowed  with  remarkable  tactile  sensibility,  is 
the  index  of  gourmandise.  A  vulgar  prejudice, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Boileau  Des- 
preaux,  attributes  to  devout  stomachs  avidities 
analogous  to  those  of  the  snipe.  Her  brain  is 
very  compressed  and  her  head  is  flattened  at  the 
sides.  Her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  top  of  her  head 
and  upturned  towards  the  heavens,  do  not  con- 
tribute to-  give  her  an  intellectual  physiognomy, 
although  they  attest  her  disregard  for  worldly 
affairs.  Only,  this  eccentric  disposition  of  the 
visual  organs  is  the  cause  of  the  bird|s  being 
short-sighted  and  scarcely  able  to  find  its  way. 
The  snipe  falls  into  every  snare  and  allows 


itself  to  be  plucked  by  every  bird  of  prey,  who 
are  very  fond  of  its  flesh.  One  species  has  been 
called  sourde,  the  Deaf  Snipe,  because  it  is 
dumb.  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  is  a  sad  position ; 
and  one  can  easily  conceive  that  a  poor  bird 
afflicted  with  so  many  infirmities  should  be  tor- 
mented by  perpetual  terrors,  and  should  take 
every  stock  and  stone  for  a  devouring  monster. 
This  latter  hallucination  is  shared  by  super- 
stitious folk,  who  also  are  short-sighted  and 
small-brained,  and  are  beset  by  anxieties  which 
expose  them  to  be  duped  by  crafty  intriguers 
who  persuade  them  to  leave  their  goods  to  reli- 
gious corporations,  to  the  great  detriment  and 
sorrow  of  their  legitimate  heirs.  The  French 
Civil  Code  has  sagely  undertaken  the  defence 
of  the  interests  of  these  disinherited  persons, 
by  forbidding  feeble  souls  from  making  their 
wills  in  favour  of  their  doctors  or  their  con- 
fessors. 

Lastly,  the  most  striking  trait  in  the  snipe's 
character,  and  which  best  brings  out  into  high 
relief  its  passional  dominant  (the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction), is  its  habit  of  flying  against  the 
wind — a  habit  contrary  to  that  adopted  by 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  birds.  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  snipe's  dead  body, 
after  drowning,  do  not  float  up  the  stream  in- 
stead of  down  it ;  but  one  would  incline  to  be- 
lieve it,  for  the  reason  that  Nature  generally 
creates  her  moulds  all  in  one  piece,  and  that  this 
incredible  mania  for  going  dead  against  the 
wind  attests  a  determination  to  walk  opposite 
to  the  indication  of  good  sense,  and  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  reason  at  all  hazards.  Such  used  to 
be  the  conduct — according  to  the  account  of 
husbands  and  other  enemies  of  the  fair  sex— of 

multitude  of  domestic  tyrants,  pious  and 
peevish,  who  professed  a  love  of  God,  solely  to 
have  the  right  of  execrating  their  neighbour; 
who  'always  waited  to  hear  your  opinion,  in 
order  that  they  might  express  a  contrary  one  ; 
who  took  a  little  too  much  pains  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  and  not  enough  about 
the  personal  comforts  of  those  around  them ; 
who,  in  short,  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  to  make  you  curse  your 
xistence  and  long  to  be  removed  to  a  better 
world.  This  is  a  very  hard  saying,  considering 
:hat  it  is  a  true  one. 

The  snipe's  sad  lot  teaches  you  what  Provi- 
dence holds  in  store  for  all  impracticable  minds 
odged  in  narrow  brain-boxes,  for  all  deaf  or 
slind  cripples  who  persist  in  walking  against 
;he  wind  of  progress.  But  how  many  people 
are  there  in  the  world  who  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  passional  analogy  ? 

Lament  for  the  snipe,  the  innocent  victim  of 
'atality ;  and  to  be  just,  let  us  not  require  any 
}oor    animal    to    commit     suicide,     especially 
when  we  see  that,  in  the  world  of  men,  the 
icroes  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  are  so 
scarce  that  you  may  count  them.     We  know 
;hat  superior  and  energetic  natures  alone  are 
apable  of  tasting  the  joys  of  sacrifice,  and  of 
xclaiming  with  the  snipe-shooter,  in  a  burst  of 
sublime     self-denial,     "  Perish    the   temporal, 
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perish  the  snipe,  i>rri.-h  :tll  mynuu  pleasures, 
so  that  Progress  may  march  unchecked  ou  her 
way !" 

A  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

CILLERY. 

ONE  of  the  recently-acquired  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  a  portrait  which  at  once 
rivets  attention.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  work 
of  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  commonly  called  "  II 
Moretto,"  the  great  master  of  whom  Brescia  is 
so  justly  proud  ;  though  it  seems  far  more  likely 
that  it  was  by  his  pupil,  Moroni. 

The  picture  represents  a  young  man  who  maybe 
about  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  he 
is  seated  in  a  high-backed,  red  velvet  arm-chair, 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  right  hand,  in  an  atti- 
lude  of  deep  thought ;  his  face  is  handsome,  but 
has  somewhat  of  a  sensual  expression.  It  has 
a  small  moustache  and  beard  of  reddish  brown, 
full  lips,  and  a  cheek  slightly  flushed,  and  in  his 
eyes — which  are  large  and  unevenly  set  in  his 
head,  the  eyebrows  oeiug  very  wide  apart — is 
something  not  altogether  to  be  trusted ;  either 
his  nature  is  false,  or  a  feeling  is  at  work 
within  which  masters  the  effort  to  conceal  it. 
There  are  the  traces,  too,  of  dissipation  on  his 
features,  and  one  can  scarcely  err  in  supposing 
1  hat  he  has  known  some  deep  grief,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  cannot  be  swept  away ;  neither 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  original  is  one  in 
whom  a  fixed  and  unalterable  purpose  is  com- 
bined with  utter  recklessness  of  the  conse- 
quences of  any  act  he  maybe  moved  to  perform. 
1  rom  his  costume,  which  is  in  the  fashion  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  of  high  rank.  He  wears  a  dark-green 
quilted  silk  doublet,  bordered  with  a  narrow  em- 
broidery of  gold,  and  fastened  with  gold  buttons 
that  reach  from  the  throat  to  the  waist.  A 
black  velvet  cloak,  very  full  at  the  shoulders, 
and  puffed  and  slashed  with  ermine,  with  which 
fur  it  is  faced,  gives  that  peculiar  squareness  to 
the  figure  which  is  noticeable  in  all  the  portraits 
of  the  period.  At  his  waist  hangs  a  scarcello, 
or  large  purse,  also  of  black  velvet,  lined  with 
ermine ;  his  collar  and  the  cuffs  beneath  his 
doublet  are  of  narrow  point-lace ;  the  golden  hilt 
of  his  sword  peeps  from  beneath  his  cloak ;  on 
the  'little  finger  of  his  right  hand  is  a  ring  of 
t  wisted  gold ;  and  upon  the  table  which  supports 
his  arm  are  an  antique  bronze  lamp  or  inkstand, 
a  statuette  of  the  same  metal,  and  some  small 
round  boxes  for  holding  medallions,  such  as  Cel- 
liniwrought,  two  or  three  of  which  are  lying  about. 
But  the  picture  is  not  yet  wholly  described.  There 
remains,  to  complete  it,  a  black  velvet  hat  with 
a  flowing  white  feather,  the  band  like  a  string  of 
golden  wasps,  and  the  brim,  which  is  broad  and 
turned  up  in  front,  decorated  with  an  ornament 
of  singular  form.  This  ornament,  closely  exa- 
mined, shows  an  inscription  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, and  furnishes  a  key  to  the  history  of  the 
portrait,  which  is  that  of  Count  Sciarra  Marti- 
nengo,  the  head — at  the  time  he  lived — of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  city  of 


Brescia.  It  is  the  brief  but  eventful  history  of 
this  nobleman,  which,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  Italian  and  French  sources,  I  mean  to  tell. 

Something,  first  of  all,  concerning  Count 
Sciarra's  father,  which  is  essential  to  the  story. 
His  name  was  Giorgio,  and  by  way  of  sobri- 
quet, the  French,  with  whom  he  greatly  asso- 

ird,  called  him  "il  superbo  Italiano ;"  and 
the  Brescian  chronicler,  Ottavio  Rossi,  who  re- 
lates this  fact,  amongst  others  (Elogi  Historici 
di  Bresciani  Illustri.  Brescia,  1620),  says  of 
him  that  "  there  never  yet  was  one  who,  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  gentleman,  equalled  Count 
Giorgio  Martinengo  in  greatness  of  soul ;"  and 
that  the  inward  qualities  by  which  he  was  adorned 
shone  out  from  a  majestic  and  beautiful  counte- 
nance, not  less  expressive  of  reverence  for  re- 
ligion than  for  its  high  military  bearing.  He 
adds,  that  Count  Giorgio  excelled  even  princes 
in  liberality,  which  led  him  into  expenses  beyond 
his  condition,  though  that  was  a  noble  one. 

In  the  long  and  bitter  rivalry  between  Francis 
the  First  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Count  Giorgio  took  the  side  of  the  French  king ; 
serving  his  cause,  and  afterwards  that  of  his 
son  Henry  the  Second,  with  great  distinction  as 
a  skilful  condottiere.  For  this  reason,  and,  as 
the  chronicler  suspects,  on  account  of  a  private 
pique,  he  made  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  famous 
Marquis  del  Vasto  (otherwise  du  Guast) ;  but 
he  acquired,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  friend- 
ship of  the  no  less  celebrated  Marshal  Strozzi, 
in  whom,  by  the  way,  if  the  manner  of  his  death 
be  truly  reported,  reverence  for  religion  was 
not  the  distinguishing  characteristic;  for  it  is 
said  that  when  Strozzi,  mortally  wounded,  was 
lying  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  repelled  the 
ghostly  counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  saying 
he  supposed  his  fate  would  be  that  of  everybody 
for  the  last  six  thousand  years.  Strozzi  was  a 
mere  soldier,  but  Giorgio  Martinengo  was  also 
a  man  of  letters,  profound  scholarship  lending 
its  graces  to  his  mind.  The  great  qualities  that 
were  in  him  naturally  excited  the  envy  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  head  of  a  proud  and  powerful  Lombard 
family  without  being  the  object  of  something 
more  than  envy.  We  have  the  familiar  instance 
of  an  Italian  vendetta  in  the  immortal  quarrel 
of  Verona,  and  the  strife  between  the  Brescian 
houses  of  Martinengo  and  Avogadro  was  not 
less  fatal  to  them  both.  That  Count  Giorgio 
was  prompt  and  sudden  in  his  revenge,  is  testi- 
fied oy  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  have 
accompanied  the  governor  of  Brescia  to  mass 
on  one  particular  morning;  to  have  killed  on 
the  same  day  at  Padua  (distant  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles)  an  enemy  of  his  brother,  the  Abbate 
Girolamo  Martineugo ;  and  again  to  have  been 
seen  early  on  the  following  morning  in  the 
principal  square  of  Brescia,  walking  towards  his 
own  palace.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  rail- 
way between  the  two  cities,  the  journey  to  and 
fro  is  of  easy  accomplishment.  In  default  of 
steam,  Count  Giorgio  employed  relays  of  the 
fleetest  horses,  with  which  ne  was  well  provided, 
it  being  his  custom  always  to  keep  a  band  of 
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horsemen  at  his  command,  well  armed,  too,  for  the 
need  of  them  which  he  often  had.  But  others 
besides  Count  Giorgio  were  "  yare  in  preparation, 
quick,  skilful,  and  deadly,  having  in  them  what 
youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath  can  furnish  men 
withal ;"  ana  of  these  was  Count  Alovisio  Avo- 
gadro, the  sworn  foe  of  the  house  of  Marti- 
nengo.  He  it  was  who,  lying  in  wait  for  his 
enemy  with  a  baud  of  armed  retainers,  fell  upon 
Count  Giorgio  as  he  was  returning,  with  two 
gentlemen  and  three  servants,  from  the  shop  of 
an  armourer,  whither  he  had  gone  to  order  a 
suit  of  armour  for  the  tilting  King  of  France — 
one  day  to  lose  his  life  in  a  tournament.  Count 
Giorgio  and  his  friends  defended  themselves 
bravely  against  their  assailants,  but  the  odds 
were  too  great  and  he  was  left  alone  ;  whether 
his  supporters  fled  or  were  killed,  the  chronicler 
does  not  tell  us.  Alone,  however,  Count  Giorgio 
never  yielded  an  inch  of  ground,  but,  facing  his 
foes,  fell  at  last  pierced  with  fifteen  wounds, 
thirteen  of  which  were  by  sword-thrusts  and 
two  by  pistol  bullets.  Rare  was  his  intrepidity, 
and  bitter  were  the  taunts  which  he  heaped  npon 
the  Avogadro,  and  he  closed  his  life  with  a  sen- 
tence in  Greek,  a  language  in  which  he  was  well 
skilled,  for,  says  the  chronicler,  he  held  a  high 
place  among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 

Was  the  vendetta  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  Count  Giorgio  Martinengo  ?  No ;  but  re- 
vived to  burn  with  fiercer  flame  in  the  bosom  of 
his  only  son,  the  Count  Sciarra,  under  the  flap 
of  whose  velvet  hat  in  Moretto's  (or  Moroni's) 
picture,  and  ever  before  his  eyes  is  inscribed  the 
Greek  -words  "  TOY  AIAN  HOGG"  (Through  ex- 
cessive desire),  which  stimulate  him  to  avenge 
his,  father's  cruel  murder. 

The  services  which  Count  Giorgio  had  rendered 
to  King  Henry  the  Second  endeared  him  to 
that  monarch,  who  took  the  young  Sciarra  under 
his  care,  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes.  As  a 
boy  he  made  him  one  of  his  pages,  and  when 
little  more  than  a  boy — save  that  manhood  came 
soon  in  those  stirring  times — created  him  a 
Knight  of  St.  Michael — the  order  which,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  father's  vow,  was  instituted  by  thai 
pious  prince  and  most  affectionate  son,  Louis  the 
Eleventh  of  France.  It  was  a  great  distinction 
to  be  invested  at  eighteen  years  of  age  with  an 
order  so  highly  courted,  for  it  was  to  Frenchmen 
then  what  the  Garter  has  always  been  amongsi 
ourselves.  Its  origin  may  merit  a  passing 
word,  as  we  find  it  set  down  in  the  "Vraj 
Theatre  d'Homieur"  of  the  Sieur  Marc  Vulson 
de  la  Colombiere,  himself  one  of  the  elect  ii 
this  matter,  and  a  soldier  of  great  renown 
"  The  Order  of  St.  Michael,"  says  La  Colombiere 
"  was  instituted  by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  ai 
Amboise,  in  1469,  in  memory  of  the  protection 
accorded  to  the  French  by  the  Almighty,  and  the 
help  which  he  sent  them  through  the  Archange 
Michael,  the  tutelary  saint  of  France.  In  the 
year  1428,  during  the  siege  of  Orleans,  one  day 
when  the  English  were  endeavouring  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  St 
Michael  appeared,  visibly  attacking  them,  bear 
ing  down  their  standards,  their  flags,  and  rec 


)ennons,  charged  with  lions  and  leopards,  so 
hat,  The  Maiden  assisting,  the  English  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Charles  the  Seventh 
;ook  for  his  oriflamme  the  image  of  the  Arch- 
angel, with  these  two  mottoes  from  the  Prophet 
Daniel:  'Ecce  Michael,  unus  de  principibus 
Drimus,  venit  in  adjutorium  meum' — '  Nemo 
;st  adjutor  in  omnibus,  nisi  Michael,  princeps 
noster.'  King  Charles  made  a  vow  to  institute 
the  order  in  honour  of  St.  Michael,  but  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  his  intention ;  his  son,  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  however,  fulfilled  it.  The  device 
of  the  order  is  '  Immenci  tremor  oceani.' " 
Coupled  with  this  knightly  decoration  was  rapid 
advancement  for  Count  Sciarra  in  military  rank, 
which,  by  his  ability,  he  well  deserved.  Bran- 
tome  describes  him  as  one  of  those  "  Mestres- 
de-Camp  Catholiques"  who  rendered  such  good 
service  against  the  Protestants  during  the  wars 
of  the  League,  and  Rossi,  who  gives  him  the 
rank  of  "  Colonello,"  says  that  he  afterwards 
bore  the  title  of  Captain-General  at  the  cap- 
ture of  several  fortresses.  He  is  described  as 
being  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  strong. 
"  There  gleamed  in  his  eyes,"  says  Rossi,  "  an 
indomitable  desire  for  glory,  and  on  his  brow 
might  be  read  a  soul  unmindful  of  death  or 
danger."  Proof  of  these  qualities  was  given 
by  Count  Sciarra  in  numerous  pitched  battles, 
and  his  disregard  of  danger  is  signally  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  sought  to  avenge  his 
father's  assassination.  When  the  news  of  this 
event  reached  him,  Count  Sciarra  was  at  the 
French  court,  and  with  the  energy  which  Hamlet 
promised  but  left  unperformed,  lie  "  flew  to  his 
revenge."  With  the  greatest  rapidity,  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  entered  the  city  of  Brescia  with  nine 
noble  soldiers,  four  of  them  French/and  five  Man- 
tuans,  and  there,  in  the  public  square,  on  the 
solemn  day  of  the  Sabbath,  he  fell  upon  Count 
Alovisio  Avogadro  as  he  was  returning  from  mass, 
with  several  of  his  friends  and  retainers.  But 
though  the  opportunity  seemed  so  favourable, 
Sciarra  was  balked  of  his  prey :  Count  Alovisio 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  in  his  p_lace  a  noble 
Brescian,one  of  his  kinsmen,  was  slain.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  note,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Avo- 
gadri,  highly  popular  in  Brescia,  that  family  being 
distinguished  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Venetian 
government,  and  their  hatred  of  the  French  and 
the  French  party ;  so  that  on  the  news  of  his 
death  being  spread  abroad,  the  governor  of  the 
city  collected  his  men-at-arms,  to  kill  or  capture 
Count  Sciarra.  The  latter,  observes  1-he  chroni- 
cler, quaintly,  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Brescia,  but  to  issue  forth  with 
his  friends  :  "  Presi  risolutione  il  Conte  Sciarra 
di  non  fermarsi  in  Brescia,  ma  di  uscirue  di 
longo,  insieme  co'  suoi."  It  was  time  for  him 
to  do  so  ;  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  when 
Sciarra  reached  the  Porta  San  Nazzaro  (close  to 
the  present  railway  station),  his  passage  was 
opposed  by  the  officer  who  commanded  the  guard 
at  the  gate.  Sciarra  cried  out  that  he  must 
pass,  but  the  unlucky  officer  refusing  to  obey, 
the  impetuous  count  ran  him  through  the  body, 
and  stretched  him  dead  on  the  ground.  He 
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then,  with  four  of  his  part  v,  rsea|u-d  into  the 
country,  and  evaded  all  pursuit.  Five  of  his 
frirml.i,  h<. \u-vrr,  remained  beliind,  who  hud  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  fly,  and  upon  these,  three 
of  whom  were  Mantuans  and  two  French,  mis- 
fortune fell ;  thev  had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace 
of  the  Porccllaghi,  where  they  were  discovered  by 
the  sbirri,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  party 
dropping  his  hat,  and,  being  made  prisoners, 
were  all  of  them  hung  next  morning  on  the 
pillars  of  the  public  prison.  "  It  happened," 
remarks  the  chronicler,  "  that,  on  the  following 
night,  the  Podesta  of  the  city  suddenly  died,  ami 
the  ignorant  and  gossiping  crowd  looked  upon 
his  death  as  a  judgment  for  having  ignominiously 
executed  those  brave  soldiers,  all  of  them  young 
and  handsome,  and  of  illustrious  family." 

His  vengeance  only  thus  half  satisfied,  Count 
Sciarra  Martincngo  returned  to  France;  but, 
before  his  further  adventures  are  told,  another 
version  of  the  affair  which  has  just  been  related 
has  to  be  given.  Brantome  is  the  authority, 
and,  without  naming  the  cause  of  quarrel,  he 
tells  his  story  as  follows  : 

"After  having  for  a  long  time  watched  and 
ridden  about,  not  being  able  to  catch  his  enemy 
in  the  open  country,  for  he  had  shut  himself  up 
in  the  city  of  Brescia,  Count  Sciarra  resolved 
to  go  there  to  kill  him ;  and  being  accompanied 
ij\  two  good  soldiers,  as  determined  as  himself, 
he  entered  the  city  at  mid-day,  went  to  his 
enemy's  house,  ascended  to  his  chamber,  killed 
him  suddenly,  withdrew  (it  is  not  enough  to 
strike  the  blow,  you  must  escape),  went  out  by 
the  door  he  had  entered  in  at,  mounted,  he  and 
his  men,  on  their  good  horses,  which  were  there 
waiting,  and  was  a  league  distant  from  the  place 
before  the  alarm  was  given.  He  was  pursued, 
as  well  by  the  officers  of  justice  as  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  who  were  great  noble- 
men ;  but  their  pursuit  was  unsuccessful,  for  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Piedmont,  where  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  King  Henry,  and 
served  the  crown  of  France  so  faithfully  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  ranked  amongst  the 
most  faithful  servants  it  had  ever  numbered, 
not  only  by  foreigners,  but  by  Frenchmen  them- 
selves. This,"  continues  Brantome,  "was 
not  all.  "When  we  went  to  succour  Malta,  he 
joined  us  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  young  man  who  had  never  yet  seen  war,  de- 
claring that  the  happiest  death  a  man  could 
die  was  for  the  honour  and  religion  of  God, 
and  that  in  this  he  wished  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestor,  the  Count  of  Martinengo, 
who  also,  for  his  own  pleasure,  went  to  the 

defence  of  Rhodes Several  of  his" 

(Sciarra's)  "  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
going  to  Malta,  saying  that  he  ran  the  risk  of 
meeting  some  of  his  enemies,  friends  of  the 
man  whom  lie  had  killed,  in  some  part  of  Italy. 
I  saw  him,  however,  as  resolute  to  undertake 
the  journey  as  if  he  had  no  enemy  in  the  world, 
saying  always  that  if  they  killed  him  it  would 
cost  some  ot  them  their  lives.  He  went  through 
Piedmont  like  the  rest  of  us,  passed  by  Pavia, 
not  far  from  Brescia,  and  proceeded  to  Genoa  to 


embark,  with  a  determination  as  animated  as  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  Finally,  we  all  arrived 
at  Malta  safe  and  sound,  he  fearing  nothing. 
On  our  return,  he  travelled  by  land  as  we  did; 
knew  that  in  Rome  there  was  a  relation  of  his 
man  (son  homme)  undertook  to  kill  him ;  but 
\  ichlcd  to  the  instances  of  his  friends  and  al- 
lowed him  to  escape.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey  to  France,  still  by  land,  from  city  to 
city  ;  not,  however,  approaching  the  territory  of 
the  Venetians,  as  he  had  not  made  his  peace 
with  them,  and  was  in  danger  there  of  his  life, 
for  it  would  have  been  too  great  temerity  so  to 
have  tempted  God  and  fortune." 

With  respect  to  the  attempted  vendetta,  the 
greater  precision  of  Rossi,  himself  a  Brescian, 
renders  his  account  the  more  probable ;  though 
when  Brantome  says  he  went  in  the  company  of 
Count  Sciarra  to  Malta  (in  1551),  the  garrulous 
Frenchman  has  a  right  to  be  believed.  But 
there  are,  indeed,  several  discrepancies  in  the 
story  of  Count  Sciarra's  life,  not  only  as  they 
are  separately  told  by  Rossi  and  Brantome,  but 
in  relation  to  some  of  its  principal  incidents, 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  known 
fact  of  history. 

A  remarkable  duel  fought  by  Count  Sciarra 
offers  the  first  example.  Rossi  relates  that, 
after  the  count  had  made  his  escape  into  France, 
he  had  a  dispute  one  day  with  a  noble  soldier — 
an  adventurer  in  the  wars — and  it  was  agreed 
that  their  quarrel  should  be  decided  on  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  little  more  than  four  spans  wide, 
which  crossed  a  running  stream  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  But,  he  adds,  if  the  place  chosen 
for  this  duel  was  extravagant  and  capricious,  not 
less  extraordinary  and  perilous  was  the  choice 
of  weapons,  which  consisted  only  of  two  daggers 
for  each,  and  of  dress,  which  was  merely  a 
jerkin  of  violet-coloured  silk.  Sciarra,  having 
pierced  his  adversary  with  five  deadly  dagger 
wounds,  hurled  him  into  the  stream.  Rossi  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  fierceness  of  this  duel 
by  suggestions  that  Sciarra  felt  it  necessary  to 
appease  the  manes  of  his  father  by  sacrificing 
another  life. 

In  recording  the  same  adventure,  Brantdme 
lays  the  scene  at  Turin,  accompanying  it  with 
circumstances  which  give  an  air  of  credibility  to 
his  narrative,  though  the  ferocity  which  distin- 
guished the  duels  that  were  fought  at  that  time, 
in  France  especially,  renders  Rossi's  version,  by 
no  means  improbable.  Brautome  says  :  "  Great 
also  was  the  courage  he  showed  in  a  duel  which 
he  fought  in  Piedmont,  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Po,  with  another  Italian  enemy,  both  of  thein 
armed  with  a  dagger  in  each  hand.  It  is 
true  that  their  arms  and  shoulders  were  de- 
fended by  a  great  brassard,  but  it  was  all  of 
one  piece  and  would  not  bend,  so  that  it  an- 
noyed and  confined  the  arm  and  kept  it  quite 
straight.  This  was  the  choice  of  his  antagonist, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  like  mv  late 
uncle  De  la  Chastaiguerave."  (Brantome  alludes 
here  to  the  antagonist  of  Jarnac,  in  the  memo- 
rable duel  fought  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  in 
154S,  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  expression, 
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"  le  coup  de  Jarnac.")  "  In  the  end,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  Martinengo  remained  the  victor,  and 
killed  his  enemy  on  the  spot.  The  combat  was 
a  very  furious  one,  as  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  saw  it,  one  of  them  being  the  late  Monsieur 
de  Vasse,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  said  count. 
This  duel  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of 
Count  Martinengo.  To  be  brief,  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  great,  and  his  valour  so  well  known, 
that  war  having  broken  out  between  the  Turks 
and  Venice,  the  Seignory  sent  to  him  at  Paris 
(where  he  usually  resided — or  with  the  court — 
when  there  was  no  war),  granting  him  a  general 
pardon  and  absolution  for  the  past,  with  a 
commission  of  colonel  to  raise  three  thousand 
men,  and  plenty  of  money  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  being  muck  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and 
seeing  well  to  their  appointments,  he  speedily 
raised  more  than  he  wanted,  and  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  rap- 
ture; he  passed  over  into  Dalmatia  with  his 
brave  Frenchmen  and  a  few  Italians,  where 
he  vigorously  conducted  the  war  till  peace  was 
made  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians." 
In  another  place,  Brantome  tells  us  that, 
"  when  Sciarra  took  service  with  the  Venetians, 
the  Seignory  forgot  the  old  grudge  they  bore 
him  for  the  death  of  the  Avogadro,  whom  he 
had  killed  at  Brescia ;  and  with  good  reason, 
for  he  came  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  French 
troops  whom  he  had  collected.  They  received 
him  well,  gave  him  good  pay  and  appointments, 
and  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  a  white  ensign." 

Now,  it  is  the  history  of  Count  Sciarra9 s  share 
in  this  war  which  is  evidently  apocryphal,  for 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  when  he  was  able 
to  bear  arms — that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1540, 
when  he  must  have  been  quite  a  child,  to  the  year 
1570,  when  he  was  dead — the  thirty  years9  peace 
prevailed  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians 
which  preceded  the  war  in  Cyprus  (Othello's  war), 
the  sieges  of  Nicosia  and  Famagousta,  and  the 
famous  battle  of  Lepanto.  Nevertheless,  Rossi 
combines  with  Brantome  in  sending  Count 
Sciarra  to  do  battle  "  against  the  Ottomites,3 
and  he  does  so  with  additional  and  romantic 
particulars.  "  War  having  broken  <*ut  between 
the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  Turks,  Counl 
Sciarra  was  benignantly  called  from  exile,  and 
given  the  command  of  three  thousand  infantry, 
being  named  general  in  Albania.  He  defeated 
the  land  forces  of  Dolcigno,  but  the  sea  arma- 
ment having  arrived,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. He  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  about 
to  be  put  to  death  by  a  Turkish  captain,  when 
it  was  discovered,  in  removing  his  armour,  that 
he  wore  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the 
barbarian  inquiring  his  rank,  Sciarra  replied 
that  he  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the  King  of 
France.  Thereupon  the  Turk  embraced  him  and 
gave  him  his  liberty,  releasing  also  three  other 
Christian  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  one  of 


;he  Fusari  family  of  Brescia.  The  count  was 
greatly  urged  by  his  captor  to  take  service  with 
;he  Turks,  magnificent  offers  being  made  him, 
but  he  declined  the  invitation,  and  passed  over 
to  Venice,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  at- 
tempted the  capture  of  Casteluuovo,  in  Dalinatia, 
Tailing,  however,  for  want  of  men." 

Next  comes  the  well-authenticated  fact  of 
Count  Sciarra9s  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1569,  and  supplies  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Count  Martinengo, 
who  fought  against  the  Turks  —  probably  in 
1537 — was  Sciarra9s  father,  Count  Giorgio,  "il 
superbo  Italiano,"  though,  considering  the  other 
particulars  given  both  by  Brantome  and  Rossi, 
the  mistake  is  a  strange  one. 

Let  us  follow  the  original  of  the  portrait  in 
the  National  Gallery  to  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life.  It  took  place — not  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
contour  (as  Mr.  Wornum  says  in  the  catalogue) 
— but  before  La  Charite,  a  town  on  the  Upper 
Loire,  in  the  present  department  of  the  Nievre, 
three  months  before  the  field  so  disastrous  for 
Coligny  and  the  Protestant  cause.  "  He" 
(Count  Sciarra),  says  Rossi,'  "  returned  to 
France  and  served  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
afterwards  King  Henri  the  Third,  as  a  general 
against  the  Huguenots ;  and  under  the  walls  of 
La  Charite,  an  important  fortress,  he  was  killed 
by  a  ball  from  a  saker  (sagro),  which  took  him 
between  the  breast  and  the  left  shoulder,  while 
he  was  too  courageously  reconnoitring  the  place, 
before  giving  orders  for  the  assault.  His  death 
caused  great  grief  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
all  the  captains  of  the  army  wore  mourning  for 
him,  following  his  remains  to  the  grave  with 
many  tears,  his  funeral,  by  the  king's  command, 
being,  one  may  say,  magnificent  and  royal." 

So  perished,  "  frustrate  of  his  will,95  this  sol- 
dier whom  Brantome  describes  as  "  the  sweetest- 
tempered  and  most  gracious  gentleman  whom  it 
was  possible  to  meet  with,  and  a  sure  friend 
where  he  gave  his  promise.  I  can  say  so  on  my 
own  account,  for  lie  showed  himself  such  to 
me  on  one  occasion." 

Making  allowance  for  Count  Sciarra's  Italian 
blood,  and  considering  his  estimate  of  what  was 
due  from  filial  piety,  considering  also  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  his  age,  it  is  probable  that  this 
eulogy  was  not  entirely  undeserved. 
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T1IK  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

TIM:  HOUSEKEEPER'S  NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

To  resume.  The  night  passed  as  usual,  with- 
out producing  any  change  tor  the  better  in  Miss 
llalcombe.  The  next  day,  she  seemed  to  im- 
prove a  little.  The  day  after  that,  her  ladyshjp 
'  'ountess,  without  mentioning  the  object  of 
her  journey  to  any  one  in  my  hearing,  proceeded' 
by  the  morning  train  to  London;  her  noble 
husband,  with  his  customary  attention,  accom- 
panying her  to  the  station.  > 

1  was  now  left  in  sole  charge  of  Miss  Hal- 
combo,  with  every  apparent  chance,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  sister's  resolution  not  to  leave  the 
bedside,  of  having  Lady  Glyde  herself  to  nurse 
next. 

The  only  circumstance  of  any  importance  that 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  the  oc- 
currence of  another  unpleasant  meeting  between 
the  doctor  and  the  Count. 

His  lordship,  on  returning  from  the  station, 
nl  up  into  Miss  Halcombe's  sitting-room 
to  make  his  inquiries.  'I  went  out  from  the 
bedroom  to  speak  to  him ;  Mr.  Dawson  and 
Lady  Glyde  being  both  with  the  patient  at  the 
lime.  The  Count  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  treatment  and  the  symptoms.  I  in- 
formed him  that  the  treatment 'was  of  the  kind 
described  as  "  saline ;"  and  that  the  symptoms, 
between  the  attacks  of  fever,  were  certainly 
those  of  increasing  weakness  and  exhaustion. 
.lust  as  I  was  mentioning  these  last  particulars, 
Mr.  Dawson  came  out  from  the  bedroom. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  his  lordship,  step- 
ping forward  in  the  most  urbane  manner,  and 
stopping  the  doctor,  with  a  high-bred  resolution 
impossible  to  resist,  "  I  greatly  fear  you  find  no 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  to-day?" 

"I  find  decided  improvement,"  answered  Mr. 
Dawson. 

"  Yon  still  persist  in  your  lowering  treatment 
of  this  case  of  fever?"  continued  his  lordship. 

"  I  persist  in  the  treatment  which  is  justified 
by  my  own  professional  experience,"  said  Mr. 
Dawson. 

"  Permit  me  to  put  one  question  to  you  on 
the  vast  subject  of  professional  experience," 
observed  the  Count.  "I  presume  to  offer 
no  more  advice — I  only  presume  to  make  an 
inquiry.  You  live  at  some  distance,  sir,  from 
the  gigantic  centres  of  scientific  activity  — 


London  and  Paris.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
wasting  effects  of  fever  being  reasonably  and 
intelligibly  repaired  by  fortifying  the  exhausted 
patient  with  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  and  quinine. 
Has  that  new  heresy  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities  ever  reached  your  ears — Yes,  or 
No?" 

"When  a  professional  man  puts  that  question 
to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  him,"  said  the 
doctor,  opening  the  door  to  go  out.  "You  arc 
not  a  professional  man ;  and  I  beg  to  decline 
answering  you." 

Buffeted  in  this  inexcusably  uncivil  way,  on 
one  cheek,  the  Count,  like  a  practical  Christian, 
immediately  turned  the  other,  and  said,  in  the 
sweetest  manner,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Daw- 
son." 

If  my  late  beloved  husband  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  know  his  lordship,  how  highly  he 
and  the  Count  would  have  esteemed  each  other ! 

Her  ladyship  the  Countess  returned  by  the 
last  train  that  night,  and  brought  with  her  the 
nurse  from  London.  I  was  instructed  that  this 
person's  name  was  Mrs.  llubelle.  Her  personal 
appearance,  and  her  imperfect  English,  when 
she  spoke,  informed  me  that  she  was  a  foreigner. 

I  have  always  cultivated  a  feeling  of  humane 
indulgence  for  foreigners.  They  do  not  possess 
our  blessings  and  advantages ;  and  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  up  in  the  blind  errors  of 
popery.  It  has  also  always  been  my  precept  and 
practice,  as  it  was  my  dear  'husband's  precept 
and  practice  before  nie  (see  Sermon  xxix,  in 
Election-  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.ichel- 
U.A.),  to  do  as  -I  would  be  done  by.  fOn 
both  these  accounts, 'I  will  not  say* that  Mrs. 
Rubclle  struck  me  as  being  a  small,  wiry,  sir 
person,  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  dark 
brown,  or  Creole  complexion,  and  watchful  light 
grey  eyes.  Nor  will  I  mention,  for  the  rta?ous 
just  alleged,  that  I  thought  her  dress.  1  hough  it 
was  of  the  plainest  black  silk,  inappropriately 
costly  in  texture  and  unnecessarily  je.na.cd  in, 
trimming  and  finish,  for  a  person  in  her  position 
in  life.  I  should  not  like  these  things  to  be 
said  of  me,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  not  to 
say  them  of  Mrs.  llubelle.  I  will  merely  men- 
tion that  her  manners  were — not  perhaps  uu- 
pleasantlv  reserved — but  only  remarkably  quiet 
and  retiring ;  that  she  looked  about  her  a  great 
deal,  and  said  very  little,  which  might  have 
arisen  quite  as  mucn  from  her  own  modesty,  as 
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from  distrust  of  her  position  at  Blackwater 
'Park ;  and  that  she  declined  to  partake  of 
supper  (which  was  curious,  perhaps,  but  surely 
not  suspicious?),  although  I  myself  politely  in- 
vited her  to  that  meal,  in  my  own  room. 

At  the  Count's  particular  suggestion  (so  like 
his  lordship's  forgiving  kindness  !),  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mrs.  Rubelle  should  not  enter  on 
her  duties,  until  she  had  been  seen  and  approved 
by  the  doctor  the  next  morning.  I  sat  up  that 
night.  Lady  Glyde  appeared  to  be  very  un- 
willing that  the  new  nurse  should  be  employed 
to  attend  on  Miss  Halcombe.  Such  want  of 
liberality  towards  a  foreigner  on  the  part  of 
a  lady  of  her  education  and  refinement  surprised 
me.  I  ventured  to  say,  "My  lady,  we  must 
all  remember  not  to  be  hasty  in  our  judgments 
on  our  inferiors — especially  when  they  come 
from  foreign  parts."  Lady  Glyde  did  not  appear 
to  attend  to  me.  She  only  sighed,  and  kissed 
Miss  Halcombe's  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  counter- 
pane. Scarcely  ajudicious  proceeding  in  a  sick- 
room, Avith  a  patient  whom  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable not  to  excite.  But  poor  Lady  Glyde 
knew  nothing  of  nursing — nothing  whatever,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Rubelle  was  sent  to 
the  sitting-room,  to  be  approved  by  the  doctor, 
on  his  way  through  to  the  bedroom.  I  left  Lady 
Glyde  witli  Miss  Halcombe,  who  was  slumbering 
at  the  time,  and  joined  Mrs.  Rubelle,  with  the 
object  of  kindly  preventing  her  from  feeling 
strange  and  nervous  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  her  situation.  She  did  not  appear 
to  see  it  in  that  light.  She  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfied,  beforehand,  that  Mr.  Dawson  would 
approve  of  her  ;  and  she  sat  calmly  looking  out 
of  window,  with  every  appearance  of  enjoy- 
ing the  country  air.  Some  people  might  have 
thought  such  conduct  suggestive  of  brazen  as- 
surance. I  beg  to  say  that  I  more  liberally  set 
it  down  to  extraordinary  strength  of  mind. 

Instead  of  the  doctor  coming  up  to  us,  I  was 
sent  for  to  see  the  doctor.  I  thought  this  change 
of  affairs  rather  odd,  but  Mrs.  Rubelle  did  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  way.  I  left 
her  still  calmly  looking  out  of  window,  and  still 
silently  enjoying  the  country  air. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  waiting  for  me,  by  himself, 
in  the  breakfast-room. 

"About  «,his  new  nurse,  Mrs.  Michelson," 
said  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"  I  find  that  she  has  been  brought  here  from 
London  by  the  wife  of  that  fat  old  foreigner, 
who  is  always  trying  to  interfere  with  me.  Mrs. 
Michelson,  the  fat  old  foreigner  is  a  Quack." 

This  was  very  rude.  I  was  naturally  shocked 
at  it. 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are 
talking  of  a  nobleman?" 

"  Pooh !  He  isn't  the  first  Quack  with  ahandle 
to  his  name.  They're  all  Counts — hang  'em !" 

"  He  would  not  be  a  friend  of  Sir  Percival 
Clyde's,  sir,  if  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
highest  aristocracy — excepting  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, of  course." 


"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Michelson,  call  him  what 
you  like ;  and  let  us  get  back  to  the  nurse.  I 
have  been  objecting  to  her  already." 

"  Without  having  seen  her,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes ;  without  having  seen  her.  She  may  be 
the  best  nurse  in  existence;  but  she  is  not  a 
nurse  of  my  providing.  I  have  put  that  objec- 
tion to  Sir  Percival,  as  the  master  of  the  house. 
He  doesn't  support  me.  He  says  a  nurse  of  my 
providing  would  have  been  a  stranger  from  Lon- 
don also ;  and  he  thinks  the  woman  ought  to 
have  a  trial,  after  his  wife's  aunt  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  fetch  her  from  London.  There  is 
some  justice  in  that ;  and  I  can't  decently  say 
No.  But  I  have  made  it  a  condition  that  she  is 
to  go  at  once,  if  I  find  reason  to  complain  of 
her.  This  proposal  being  one  which  I  have 
some  right  to  make,  as  nfedical  attendant,  Sir 
Percival  has  consented  to  it.  Now,  Mrs.  Mi- 
chelson, I  know  I  can  depend  on  you;  and  I 
want  you  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  nurse,  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  and  to  see  that  she  gives 
Miss  Halcombe  no  medicines  but  mine.  This 
foreign  nobleman  of  yours  is  dying  to  try  his 
quack  remedies  (mesmerism  included)  on  my 
patient ;  and  a  nurse  who  is  brought  here  by  his 
wife  may  be  a  little  too  willing  to  help  him. 
You  understand  ?  Very  well,  then,  we  may  go 
up-stairs.  Is  the  nurse  there  ?  I'll  say  a  word 
to  her,  before  she  goes  into  the  sick-room." 

We  found  Mrs.  Rubelle  still  enjoying  herself 
at  the  window.  When  I  introduced  her  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  neither  the  doctor's  doubtful  looks  nor 
the  doctor's  searching  questions  appeared  to 
confuse  her  in  the  least.  She  answered  him 
quietly  in  her  broken  English ;  and,  though  he 
tried  hard  to  puzzle  her,  she  never  betrayed  the 
least  ignorance,  so  far,  about  any  part  of  her 
duties.  This  was  doubtless  the  result  of  strength 
of  mind,  as  I  said  before,  and  not  of  brazen 
assurance  by  any  means. 

We  all  went  into  the  bedroom.  Mrs.  Rubelle 
looked,  very  attentively,  at  the  patient;  curt- 
seyed to  Lady  Glyde;  set  one  or  two  little 
tli'ings  right  in  the  room;  and  sat  down 
quietly  in  a  corner  to  wait  until  she  was 
wanted.  Her  ladyship  seemed  startled  and  an- 
noyed by  the  appearance  of  the  strange  nurse. 
No  one  said  anything,  for  fear  of  rousing  Miss 
Halcombe,  who  was  still  slumbering — except 
the  doctor,  who  whispered  a  question  about  the 
night.  I  softly  answered,  "Much  as  usual;" 
and  then  Mr.  Dawson  went  out.  Lady  Glyde 
followed  him,  I  suppose  to  speak  about  Mrs. 
Rubelle.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  already  that  this  quiet  foreign  person 
would  keep  her  situation.  She  had  all  her  wits 
about  her ;  and  she  certainly  understood  her 
business.  So  far,  I  could  hardly  have  done 
much  better,  by  the  bedside,  myself. 

Remembering  Mr.  Dawson's  caution  to  me,  I 
subjected  Mrs.  Rubelle  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  at 
certain  intervals,  for  the  next  three  or  four, 
days.  I  over  and  over  again  entered  the  room 
softly  and  suddenly,  but  I  never  found  her  out 
in  any  suspicious  action.  Lady  Glyde,  who 
watched  her  as  attentively  as  I  did,  discovered 
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not  hi  1 1},'  cither.  I  never  detected  a  sign  of  the 
medicine  bottles  being  tampered  with ;  I  never 
Rubelle  say  a  word  to  the  Count,  or 
iln-  Count  to  her.  She  managed  Miss  Halcombe 
with  unquestionable  care  and  discretion.  The 
poor  lady  wavered  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
1  \\rcu  u  sort  of  sleepy  exhaustion  which  was 
half  faiatncss  and  half  slumbering,  and  attacks 
of  fever  which  brought  with  them  more  or  less 
of  \\  :i  her  mind.  Mrs.  Rubelle  never 

disturbed  her  in  t  he  (irst  case,  and  never  startled 
her,  in  the  second,  by  appearing  too  suddenly 
iu:  bedside  in  the  character  of  a  stranger. 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  (whether  fo- 
i  or  English) — and  I  give  her  privilege  im- 
partially to  Mrs.  Rubelle.     She  was  remarkably 
uncommunicative  about  herself,   and  she  was 
|iiietly  independent  of  all  advice  from  expe- 
rienced persons  who  understood  the  duties  of  a 
sick-room — but,  with  these  drawbacks,  she  was 
a  good  nurse ;  and  she  never  gave  either  Lady 
Clyde  or  Mr.  Dawson  the  shadow  of.  a  reason 
for  complaining  of  her. 

The  next  circumstance  of  importance  that 
occurred  in  the  house  was  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  Count,  occasioned  by  business 
which  took  him  to  London.  He  went  away  (I 
think)  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Rubelle ;  and,  at  parting,  he 
spoke  to  Lady  Glyde,  very  seriously,  in  my 
i-c,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Halcombe. 

"Trust  Mr.  Dawson,"  he  said,  "for  a  few 
more,  if  you  please.  But,  if  there  is  not 
some  change  for  the  better,  in  that  time,  send  for 
advice  from  London,  which  this  mule  of  a 
doctor  must  accept  in  spite  of  himself.  Offend 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  save  Miss  Halcombe.  T  say 
those  words  seriously,  on  my  word  of  honour 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

His  lordship  spoke  with  extreme  feeling  and 
kindness.  But  poor  Lady  Clyde's  nerves  were 
so  completely  broken  down  that  she  seemed 
quite  frightened  at  him.  She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  leave, 
without  uttering  a  word  on  her  side.  She  turned 
to  me,  when  he  had  gone,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Michelson,  I  am  heart-broken  about  my  sister, 
and  I  have  no  friend  to  advise  me !  Do  you 
think  Mr.  Dawson  is  wrong  ?  He  told  me  him- 
M'll'.  this  morning,  that  there  was  no  fear,  and  no 
necil  of  fresh  advice." 

b  all  respect  to  Mr.  Dawson,"  I  an- 
swered, "  in  your  ladyship's  place,  I  should  re- 
et  the  Count's  advice." 

Lady  Glyde  turned  away  from  me  suddenly, 
with  an  appearance  of  despair,  for  which  I  was 
quite  unable  to  account. 

advice!"   she  said  to  herself.     "God 
help  us— his  advice  !" 

The  Count  was  away  from  Blackwater  Park, 
as  nearly  as  I  remember,  a  week. 

Sir  Percival  seemed  to  feel  the  loss  of  his 
lordship  in  various  ways,  and  appeared  also,  I 
though!,  much  decreased  and  altered  by  the 
sickness  and  sorrow  ui  the  house.  Occasionally, 
he  was  so  very  restless,  that  I  coiud  not  help 


noticing  it;  comlu^  and  going,  and  wandering 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  in  the  grounds. 
His  inquiries  about  Miss  Halcombe, and  about  his 
lady  (whose  failing  health  seemed  to  cost  him 
sincere  anxiety),  were  most  attentive.  I  think 
his  heart  was  much  softened.  If  some  kind 
clerical  friend — some  such  friend  as  he  might 
have  found  in  my  late  excellent  husband — had 
been  near  him  at  this  time,  cheering  moral 
progress  might  have  been  made  with  Sir  Per- 
cival. I  seldom  find  myself  mistaken  on  a 
point  of  this  sort ;  having  had  experience  to 
guide  me  in  my  happy  married  days. 

Her  ladysliip,  the  Countess,  who  was  now 
the  only  company  for  Sir  Percival  down  stairs, 
rather  neglected  him,  as  I  considered.  Or,  per- 
haps, it  might  have  been  that  he  neglected  her. 
A  stranger  might  almost  have  supposed  that  they 
were  bent,  now  they  were  left  together  alone,  on 
actually  avoiding  one  another.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be.  But  it  did  so  happen,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  Countess  made  her  dinner  at 
luncheon-time,  and  that  she  always  came  up- 
stairs towards  evening,  although  Mrs.  Rubelle 
had  taken  the  nursing  duties  entirely  off  her 
hands.  Sir  Percival  dined  by  himself;  and 
William  (the  man  out  of  livery)  made  the  re- 
mark, in  my  hearing,  that  his  master  had  put 
himself  on  half  rations  of  food  and  on  a  double 
allowance  of  drink.  I  attach  no  importance  to 
such  an  insolent  observation  as  this,  on  the  part 
of  a  servant.  I  reprobated  it  at  the  time ;  and 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  reprobating  it  once 
more,  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  Miss  Hal- 
combe did  certainly  seem  to  all  of  us  to  be 
mending  a  little.  Our  faith  in  Mr.  Dawson  re- 
vived. He  seemed  to  be  very  confident  about 
the  case ;  and  he  assured  Lady  Glyde,  when  she 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  would  him- 
self propose  to  send  for  a  physician,  the  moment 
he  felt  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  cross- 
inghis  own  mind. 

The  only  person  among  us  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  relieved  by  these  words,  was  the  Countess. 
She  said  to  me  privately  that  she  could  not 
feel  easy  about  Miss  Halcombe,  on  Mr.  Dawson's 
authority,  and  that  she  should  wait  anxiously  for 
her  husband's  opinion,  on  his  return.  That 
return,  his  letters  informed  her,  would  take 
place  in  three  days'  time.  The  Count  and 
Countess  corresponded  regularly  every  morn- 
ing, during  his  lordship's  absence.  They  were 
in  that  respect,  as  in  all  others,  a  pattern,  to 
married  people. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  I  noticed  a 
change  in  Miss  Halcombe,  which  caused  me 
serious  apprehension.  Mrs.  Rubelle  noticed  it 
too.  "We  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  Lady 
Glyde,  who  was  then  lying  asleep,  completely 
overpowered  by  exhaustion,  on  the  sofa  in  the 
sitting-room. 

Mr.  Dawson  did  not  pay  his  evening  visit 
till  later  than  usual.  As  soon  as  he  set  eyes 
on  his  patient,  I  saw  his  face  alter.  He  tried 
to  hide  it;  but  he  looked  both  confused  and 
alarmed.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  his  resi- 
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dence  for  his  medicine-chest,  disinfecting  pre- 
parations were  used  in  the  room,  and  a  bed  was 
made  up  for  him  in  the  house  by  his  own  direc- 
tions. "  Has  the  fever  turned  to  infection  ?" 
I  whispered  to  him.  "  I  am  afraid  it  has,"  lie 
answered ;  "  we  shall  know  better  to-morrow 
morning." 

By  Mr.  Dawson's  own  directions  Lady  Glyde 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  change  for  the 
worse.  He  himself  absolutely  forbade  her,  on 
account  of  her  health,  tojoin  us  in  the  bedroom 
that  night.  She  tried  to  resist — there  was  a  sad 
scene — but  he  had  his  medical  authority  to  sup- 
port him  ;  and  he  carried  his  point. 

The  next  morning,  one  of  the  men  servants 
was  scut  to  London,  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  a 
letter  to  a  physician  in  town,  and  with  orders  to 
bring  the  new  doctor  back  with  him  by  the 
earliest  possible  train.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
messenger  had  gone,  the  Count  returned  to 
Blackwater  Park. 

The  Countess,  on  her  own  responsibility,  im- 
mediately brought  him  in  to  see  the  patient. 
There  was  no  impropriety  that  I  could  discover 
in  her  taking  this  course.  His  lordship  was  a 
married  man ;  he  was  old  enough  to  be  Miss 
Halcombe's  father ;  and  he  saw  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  female  relative,  Lady  Glyde's  aunt. 
Mr.  Dawson  nevertheless  protested  against  his 
presence  in  the  room ;  but,  I  could  plainly  re- 
mark the  doctor  was  too  much  alarmed  to  make 
any  serious  resistance  on  this  occasion. 

The  poor  suffering  lady  was  past  knowing  any 
one  about  her.  She  seemed  to  take  her  friends 
for  enemies.  When  the  Count  approached  her 
bedside,  her  eyes,  which  had  been  wandering  in- 
cessantly round  and  round  the  room  before, 
settled  on  his  face,  with  a  dreadful  stare  of  terror, 
which  I  shall  remember  to  my  dying  day.  The 
Count  sat  down  by  her  ;  felt  her  pulse,  and  her 
temples  ;  looked  at  her  very  attentively ;  and  then 
turned  round  upon  the  doctor  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation  and  contempt  in  his  face, 
that  the  words  failed  on  Mr  Dawson's  lips,  and 
he  stood,  for  a  moment,  pale  with  auger  and 
alarm — pale  and  perfectly  speechless. 

His  lordship  looked  next  at  me. 

"  When  did  the  change  happen  ?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him  the  time. 

"  Has  Lady  Glyde  been  in  the  room  since  ?" 

I  replied  that  she  had  not.  The  doctor  had 
absolutely  forbidden  her  to  come  into  the  room, 
on  the  evening  before,  and  had  repeated  the 
order  again  in  the  morning. 

"  Have  you  and  Mrs.  Rubelle  been  made  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief  ?" — was  his 
next  question. 

We  were  aware,  I  answered,  that  the  ma- 
lady was  Considered  infectious.  He  stopped  ine, 
before  I  could  add  anything  more. 

"  It  is  Typhus  Fever,"  he  said. 

In  the  minute  that  passed,  while  these,  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  going  on,  Mr.  Dawson 
recovered  himself,  and  addressed  the  Count, 
with  his  customary  firmness. 

"It  is  not  typhus  fever,"  he  said,  sharply. 
"  I  protest  against  this  intrusion,  sir.  No  one 


:ias  a  right  to  put  questions  here,  but  me. 
I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability " 

The  Count  interrupted  him,  not  by  words, 
but  only  by  pointing  to  the  bed.  Mr.  Dawson 
seemed  to  feel  that  silent  contradiction  to  his 
assertion  of  his  own  ability,  and  to  grow  only  the 
more  angry  under  it. 

"  I  say  I  have  done  my  duty,"  he  reiterated. 
"  A  physician  has  been  sent  for  from  London.  I 
will  consult  on  the  nature  of  the  fever  with  him, 
and  with  no  one  else.  I  insist  on  your  leaving 
the  room." 

"  I  entered  this  room,  sir,  in  the  sacred  inte- 
rests of  humanity,"  said  the  Count.  "  And  in 
the  same  interests,  if  the  coming  of  the  physi- 
cian is  delayed,  I  will  enter  it  again.  I  warn 
you  once  more  that  the  fever  has  turned  to 
Typhus,  and  that  your  treatment  is  responsible 
for  this  lamentable  change.  If  that  tinhappy 
lady  dies,  I  will  give  my  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice  that  your  ignorance  and  obstinacy  have 
been  the  cause  of  her  death." 

Before  Mr.  Dawson  could  answer,  before  the 
Count  could  leave  us,  the  door  was  opened  from 
the  sitting-room,  and  we  saw  Lady  Glyde  on  the 
threshold. 

"  I  must,  and  will  come  in,"  she  said,  with 
extraordinary  firmness. 

Instead  of  stopping  her,  the  Count  moved 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  made  way  for  her  to 
go  in.  On  all  other  occasions,  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  forget  anything;  but,  in 
the  surprise  of  the  moment,  he  apparently  forgot 
the  danger  of  infection  from  typhus,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  forcing  Lady  Glyde  to  take 
proper  care  of  herself. 

To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Dawson  showed  more 
presence  of  mind.  He  stopped  her  ladyship  at 
the  first  step  she  took  towards  the  bedside. 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  I  am  sincerely  grieved," 
he  said.  "  The  lever  may,  I  fear,  be  infectious. 
Until  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not,  I  entreat  you 
to  keep  out  of  the  room." 

She  struggled  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly 
dropped  her  arms,  and  sank  forward.  She  had 
fainted.  The  Countess  and  I  took  her  from  the 
doctor,  and  carried  her  into  her  own  room.  The 
Count  preceded  us,  and  waited  in  the  passage, 
till  1  came  out,  and  told  him  that  we  had  reco- 
vered her  from  the  swoon. 

I  went  back  to  the  doctor  to  tell  him,  by 
Lady  Glyde's  desire,  that  she  insisted  on  speak- 
ing to  him  immediately.  He  withdrew  at  once 
to  quiet  her  ladyship's  agitation,  and  to  assure 
her  of  the  physician's  arrival  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  Those  hours  passed  very  slowly. 
Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  were  together  down 
stairs,  and  sent  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
their  inquiries.  At  last,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  to  our  great  relief,  the  physician  came. 

He  was  a  younger  man  than  Mr.  Dawson ; 
very  serious,  and  very  decided.  What  he 
thought  of  the  previous  treatment,  I  cannot 
say;  but  it  struck  me  as  curious  that  he  put 
many  more  questions  to  myself  and  to  Mrs. 
Rubelle  than  he  put  to  the  doctor,  and  that  he 
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did  not  appear  to  listen  with  much  interest  to 
what  Mr.  Dawson  said,  while  he  was  examining 
Mr.  Dawson's  patient.  I  began  to  suspect, 
from  what  I  observed  in  this  way,  that  the 
Count  had  been  right  about  the  illness  all  tlit^ 
way  through ;  and  I  was  naturally  confirmed  in 
that  idea,  when  Mr.  Dawson,  after  some  little 
delay,  asked  the  one  important  question  which 
the  London  doctor  had  been  sent  for  to  set  at 
rest. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  fever  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Typhus,"  replied  the  physician.  "  Typhus 
1V\  rr  beyond  all  doubt." 

That  quiet  foreign  person,  Mrs.  Rubclle, 
crossed  her  thin,  brown  hands  in  front  of  her, 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  very  significant  smile. 
The  Count  liimself  could  hardly  have  appeared 
more  gratified,  if  he  had  been  present  in.  the 
room,  and  had  heard  the  confirmation  of  his  own 
opinion. 

After  giving  us  some  useful  directions  about 
the  management  of  the  patient,  and  mentioning 
that  he  would  come  again  in  five  days'  time,  the 
physician  withdrew  to  consult  in  private  with 
Mr.  Dawsou.  He  would  offer  no  opinion  on 
Miss  Halcombe's  chances  of  recovery  :  he  said 
it  was  impossible  at  that  stage  of  the  illness  to 
pronounce,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  five  days  passed  anxiously. 

Countess  1'osco  and  myself  took  it  by  turns 
to  relieve  Mrs.  Rubelle  ;  Miss  Halcombe's  con- 
dition growing  worse  and  worse,  and  requiring  our 
utmost  care  and  attention.  It  was  a  terribly 
trying  time.  Lady  Glyde  (supported  as  Mr. 
Dawson  said,  by  the  constant  strain  of  her  sus- 
pense on  her  sister's  account)  rallied  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  showed  a  firmness  and 
determination  for  which  I  should  myself  never 
liava  given  her  credit.  She  insisted  on  coming 
into  the  sick-room,  two  or  three  times  every 
day,  to  look  at  Miss  Halcombe  with  her  own 
eyes ;  promising  not  to  go  too  close  to  the  bed, 
if  the  doctor  would  consent  to  her  wishes,  so 
far.  Mr.  Dawson  very  unwillingly  made  the 
concession  required  of  him :  I  think  he  saw  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  dispute  with  her.  She  came 
in  every  day ;  and  she  sclf-deuyingly  kept  her 
promise.  1  felt  it  personally  so  distressing  (as 
reminding  me  of  my  own  affliction  during  my 
husband's  last  illness)  to  see  how  she  sutfered 
under  these  circumstances,  that  I  must  beg  not 
to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  any  longer. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to  mention  that  no 
fresh  disputes  took  place  between  Mr.  Dawson 
and  the  Count.  His  lordship  made  all  his  in- 
quiries by  deputy ;  and  remained  continually  in 
company  with  Sir  Percival,  down  stairs. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  physician  came  again, 
and  gave  us  a  little  hope.  He  said  the  tenth  day 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  typhus  would 
probably  decide  the  result  of  the  illness,  and  he 
arranged  for  his  third  visit  to  take  place  on  that 
date.  The  interval  passed  as  before— except 
that  the  Count,  went  to  London  again,  one 
morning,  and  returned  at  night. 


On  the  tenth  day,  it  pleased  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence to  relieve  our  household  from  all  further 
anxiety  and  alarm.  The  physician  positively 
assured  us  that  Miss  Halcombe  was  out  of 
danger.  "  She  wants  no  doctor,  now — all  she 
requires  is  careful  watching  and  nursing,  for 
some  time  to  come ;  and  that  I  see  she  lias." 
'Those  were  his  own  words.  That  evening  I 
read  my  husband's  touching  sermon  on  JRe- 
covery  from  Sickness,  with  more  happiness  and 
advantage  (in  a  spiritual  point  of  view)  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  derived  from  it  before. 

The  effect  of  the  good  news  on  poor  Lady 
Glyde  was,  I  grieve  to  say,  quite  overpowering. 
She  was  too  weak  to  bear  the  violent  reaction ; 
and,  in  another  day  or  two,  she  sank  into  a  state 
of  debility  and  depression,  which  obliged  her  to 
keep  her  room.  Rest  and  quiet,  and  change  of 
air  afterwards,  were  the  best  remedies  which 
Mr.  Dawson  could  suggest  for  her  benefit.  It 
was  fortunate  that  matters  were  no  worse,  for, 
on  the  very  day  after  she  took  to  her  room,  the 
Count  and  tire  doctor  had  another  disagreement ; 
and,  this  time,  the  dispute  between  them  was  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  that  Mr.  Dawson  left  the 
house. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  time  ;  but  I  under- 
stood that  the  subject  of  the  dispute  was  the 
amount  of  nourishment  which  it  was  necessary 
to  give  to  assist  Miss  Halcombe's  convalescence, 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  fever.  Mr.  Dawson, 
now  that  his  patient  was  safe,  was  less  inclined 
than  ever  to  submit  to  unprofessional  interfer- 
ence ;  and  the  Count  (I  cannot  imagine  why)  lost 
all  the  self-control  which  he  had  so  judiciously 
preserved  on  former  occasions,  and  taunted  the 
doctor,  over  and  over  again,  with  his  mistake 
about  the  fever,  when  it  changed  to  typhus.  The 
unfortunate  affair  ended  in  Mr.  Dawson's  appeal- 
ing to  Sir  Percival,  and  threatening  (now  that  he 
could  leave  without  absolute  danger  to  Miss  Hal- 
combe) to  withdraw  from  his  attendance  at  Black- 
water  Park,  if  the  Count's  interference  was  not 
peremptorily  suppressed  from  that  moment.  Sir 
Percival's  reply  (though  not  designedly  uncivil) 
had  only  resulted  in  making  matters  worse ; 
and  Mr.  Dawson  had  thereupon  withdrawn 
from  the  house,  in  a  state  of  extreme  indignation 
at  Count  Fosco's  usage  of  him,  and  had  sent  in 
his  bill  the  next  morning. 

We  were  now,  therefore,  left  without  the  at- 
tendance of  a  medical  man.  Although  there 
was  no  actual  necessity  for  another  doctor — 
nursing  and  watching  being,  as  the  physician 
had  observed,  all  that  Miss  Halcombe  required 
— I  should  still,  if  my  authority  had  been  con- 
sulted, have  obtained  professional  assistance, 
from  some  other  quarter,  for  form's  sake. 

The  matter  did  not  seem  to  strike  Sir  Percival 
in  that  light.  He  said  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  send  for  another  doctor,  if  Miss  Halcombe 
showed  any  signs  of  a  relapse.  In  the  mean 
while,  we  had  the  Count  to  consult  in  any  minor 
difficulty ;  and  we  need  not  unnecessarily  dis- 
turb our  patient,  in  her  present  weak  and  ner- 
vous condition,  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at 
her  bedside.  There  was  much  that  was  reason- 
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able,  no  doubt,  in  these  considerations ;  but 
they  left  me  a  little  anxious,  nevertheless.  Nor 
was  I  quite  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  of  the 
propriety  of  our  concealing  the  doctor's  absence, 
as  we  did,  from  Lady  Glyae.  It  was  a  merciful 
deception,  I  admit — for  she  was  in  no  state  to 
bear  any  fresh  anxieties.  But  still  it  was  a  de-. 
ception ;  and,  as  such,  to  a  person  of  my  prin- 
ciples, at  best  a  doubtful  proceeding. 

A  second  perplexing  circumstance  which  hap- 
pened on  the  same  day,  and  which  took  me 
completely  by  surprise,  added  greatly  to  the 
sense  of  uneasiness  that  was  now  weighing  on 
my  mind. 

I  was  sent  for  to  see  Sir  Pereival  in  the 
library.  The  Count,  who  was  with  him  when  I 
went  in,  immediately  rose  and  left  us  alone  to- 
gether. Sir  Percival  civilly  asked  me  to  take  a 
seat ;  and  then,  to  my  great  astonishment,  ad- 
dressed me  in  these  terms  : 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Michelson,  about 
a  matter  which  I  decided  on  some  time  ago,  and 
which  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  but  for 
the  sickness  and  trouble  in  the  house.  In  plain 
words,  I  have  reasons  for  wishing  to  break  up 
my  establishment  immediately  at  this  place — 
leaving  you  in  charge,  of  course,  as  usual.  As 
soon  as  Lady  Glyde  and  Miss  Halcombe  can 
travel,  they  must  both  have  change  of  air.  My 
friends,  Count  Fosco  and  the  Countess,  will 
leave  us,  before  that  time,  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  And  I  have  reasons  for 
not  opening  the  house  to  any  more  company, 
with  a  view  to  economising  as  carefully  as  I  can. 
I  don't  blame  you — bnt  my  expenses  here  are  a 
great  deal  too  heavy.  In  short,  I  shall  sell  the 
horses,  and  get  rid  of  all  the  servants  at  once. 
I  never  do  things  by  halves,  as  you  know ;  and 
I  mean  to  have  the  house  clear  of  a  pack  of  use- 
less people  by  this  time  to-morrow." 

I  listened  to  him,  perfectly  aghast  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Sir  Percival,  that  I  am  to 
dismiss  the  in-door  servants,  under  my  charge, 
without  the  usual  month's  warning  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly,  I  do.  We  may  all  be  out  of  the 
house  before  another  month ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  leave  the  servants  here  in  idleness, 
with  no  master  to  wait  on." 

"Who  is  to  do  the  cooking,  Sir  Percival, 
while  you  are  still  staying  here  ?" 

"  Margaret  Porcher  can  roast  and  boil — keep 
her.  What  do  I  want  with  a  cook,  if  I  don't 
mean  to  give  any  dinner-parties  ?" 

"The  servant  you  have  mentioned  is  the 
most  unintelligent  servant  in  the  house,  Sir  Per- 
cival  " 

"  Keep  her,  I  tell  you ;  and  have  a  woman  in 
from  the  village  to  do  the  cleaning,  and  go  away 
again.  My  weekly  expenses  must  and  shall  be 
lowered  immediately.  I  don't  send  for  you  to 
make  objections,  Mrs.  Michelson — I  send  for 
you  to  carry  out  my  plans  of  economy.  Dis- 
miss the  whole  lazy  pack  of  in-door  servants 
to-morrow,  except  Porcher.  She  is  as  strong  as 
ahorse — and  we'll  make  her  work  like  ahorse." 


"  You  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  you,  Sir 
Percival,  that  if  the  servants  go  to-morrow,  they 
must  have  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  a  month's 
warning." 

"  Let  them !  A  month's  wages  saves  a 
month's  waste  and  gluttony  in  the  servants'- 
hall." 

.This  last  remark  conveyed  an  aspersion  of  the 
most  offensive  kind  on  my  management.  I  had 
too  much  self-respect  to  defend  myself  under  so 
gross  an  imputation.  Christian  consideration 
for  the  helpless  position  of  Miss  Halcombe  and 
Lady  Glyde,  and  for  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  my  sudden  absence  might  inflict  on  them, 
alone  prevented  me  from  resigning  my  situation 
on  the  spot.  I  rose  immediately.  It  would  have 
lowered  me  in  my  own  estimation  to  have  per- 
mitted the  interview  to  continue  a  moment 
longer. 

"  After  that  last  remark,  Sir  Percival,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Your  directions  shall  be 
attended  to."  Pronouncing  those  words,  I 
bowed  my  head  with  the  most  distant  respect, 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  day,  the  servants  left  in  a  body. 
Sir  Percival  himself  dismissed  the  grooms  and 
stablemen ;  sending  them,  with  all  the  horses 
but  one,  to  London.  Of  the  whole  domestic 
establishment,  in-doors  and  out,  there  now  re- 
mained only  myself,  Margaret  Porcher,  and  the 
gardener ;  this  last  living  in  his  own  cottage,  and 
being  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  one  horse  that 
remained  in  the  stables. 

With  the  house  left  in  this  strange  and  lonely 
condition ;  with  the  mistress  of  it  ill  in  her 
room  ;  with  Miss  Halcombe  still  as  helpless  as 
a  child ;  and  with  the  doctor's  attendance  with- 
drawn from  us  in  enmity — it  was  surely  not  un- 
natural that  my  spirits  should  sink,'  and  my  cus- 
tomary composure  be  very  hard  to  maintain.  My 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  I  wished  the  two  poor 
ladies  both  well  again ;  and  I  wished  myself 
awav  from  Blackwater  Park. 


LATIN  LONDON. 

WHEN  we  had  crossed  from  Gaul,  guided  by 
the  lofty  sealight  of  Dubrae  (Dover,  if  you  will), 
our  mariners  cast  anchor  under  the  massive  walls 
of  the  citadel  of  Rutupise,  chief  port  in  our 
remote  province  of  Britain,  which  is,  in  your 
tongue,  Richborough,  near  Sandwich.  I,  Quin- 
tus  Pertinax,  of  Ghoston,  in  the  Elysjan  Fields, 
shade,  being  then  in  the  flesh,  relished  the 
oysters  that  I  ate  at  my  first  British  supper. 
For  I  was  a  Roman  gentleman  knowing  well 
what  is  good,  and  am  so  still. 

Incurable  in  ghosts  is  their  habit  of  wander- 
ing. You  will  have  observed  that  I  was  at 
Rutupise  just  now ;  behold  me,  then,  in  London. 
My  own  Roman  London  not  at  all,  of  course. 
We  wander,  and  have  wandered  for  more  years 
than  I  can  count.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
broil  when  London  was  sacked  and  wasted  by 
the  Danes.  It  amused  me  in  those  days  to  sit 
by  the  clear  water-side  with  that  lean  ghost  of  a 
Cassius,  and  cast  shadows  of  all  sorts  upon  the 
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swans  as  they  sailed  by  the  solitude  of  the  dead 
town  between  the  ruins  of  (lie  bridge  and  under 
the  great  trees.  That  did  not  last  long,  for 
your  live  man  is  an  active  fellow.  The  living 
are  the  quick  and  bustling.  Men  soon  swarmed 
hiu  thr  thick  old  stone  walls  ribbed  with 
tile,  and  poured  in  and  out  of  the  town  gates, 
like  ants  in  and  out  of  their  ant-holes. 

I  cannot  help  it  if  I  mix  together  many  reool- 
i  of  that  town  of  yours.  1  had  a  little 
daughter  buried  in  our  cemetery  of  Londinium, 
inulrr  the  trees  outside  the  walls,  somewhere 
below  your  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  She  is 
now*  one  of  the  belles  of  G  boston ;  but  I  often 
visit  the  old  burial-place,  haunting  the  crypt  and 
vaults  of  your  cathedral,  because  they  are  a  little 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  ground  we  used  to 
tread  a  thousand  and  half  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Since  then,  I  have  seen  baby  London  short- 
coated,  and  frocked,  and  breeched,  and  jacketed, 
and  bloused,  and  long-tail-coated.  What  a 
muddy,  thatched  hive— all  rushes,  and  straw, 
and  wood,  and  ashlar  work — there  was  within 
the  walls,  after  our  Roman  time,  when  the  plume 
of  a  mounted  knight  careering  in  the  narrow 
street,  streamed  higher  than  the  smoke  of  the 
street  chimneys !  Chimneys  ?  They  had  no  chim- 
neys. And  what  a  plague  the  town  was,  soon 
after  its  babyhood,  for  setting  fire  to  itself! 
Every  house,  I  remember,  had  its  bucket  of 
water  ready  in  case  fire  broke  out,  and  every 
ward  had  its  iron  crook,  its  rope,  and  its 
two  chains,  wherewith  to  drag  away  from  its 
neighbour  any  house  that  might  catch  fire.  Once 
it  pleased  the  good  people,  in  their  dark  streets, 
to  make  light  of  the  government  that  ordered 
every  man  to  hang  a  lantern  out  at  dusk.  They 
hung  out  their  lanterns  as  the  law  ordained, 
putting  no  candle  inside,  because  the  law  had 
ordained  nothing  about  candle.  But,  ah  me ! 
what  a  light  there  was  one  day,  when  Nero 
fetched  us  up,  to  see  flames  two  miles  long  and 
one  mile  broadband  smoke  spreading  fiftymiles,  as 
the  fire,  starting  from  Pudaing-lane,  ran  to  Pye- 
corner ! 

Hadrian,  down  in  our  place,  the  other  day, 
advised  me  to  run  up  to  London  as  it  is,  and 
talk  of  London  as  it  was:  offering  me  his 
card  of  introduction  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
upon  whom  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  call, 
as  he  would  be  able  to  talk  with  me  plea- 
iy  about  old  times.  Hadrian,  also,  has 
n  to  me,  in  his  own  rooms,  a  presentation 
copy  of  some  Illustrations  of  Roman  London, 
which  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  a  man  well 
known  to  us  in  the  Roman  set  at  Ghoston, 
has  just  printed  for  subscribers.  On  the  fron- 
tispiece it  amused  me  to  see  a  picture  of  the 
bronze  head  of  my  friend  Hadrian  himself, 
from  the  great  statue  of  him  which  used  to 
stand  in  the  old  Roman  town.  They  had  fished 
up  his  head  out  of  the  Thames,  where  penny 
steam-boats,  perhaps,  run  over  his  legs  ami 
body.  Now,  I  can  by  no  means  sat  isf\  myself 
that  you  understand  why  you  are  informed  that 
between  one  and  two  thousand  years  ago  I  ate 
oyskrs  at  Rutupise,  and,  having  been  ferried 


across  the  oyster-beds,  rode  on  horseback  from 
that  stronghold,  with  its  villas  and  its  marble 
temples,  and  its  amphitheatre,  galloping  along  a 
famous  road  over  the  Downs  to  Dufovernum. 
If,  however,  there  be  a  ghost  of  a  reason  for 
my  disclosures,  possibly  it  will  appear.  From 
that  important  town  of  Duroveruum,  known  to 
the  world  now  as  Canterbury,  roads  branched 
coastward;  but  the  road  I  took,  was  to  the 
north-east,  over  the  high  grounds  of  the  forest 
of  Blec,  by  way  of  Durobrivie  on  the  Madus, 
which  you  now  call  Rochester  on  the  Medway, 
and  by  the  numerous  Roman  settlements  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  from  your  present  South- 
fleet  onwards ;  then,  across  Shooter's  Hill,  over 
Blackheath,  through  our  town  of  Noviomagus, 
till  I  came  to  the  streets  and  villas  of  our 
suburb  of  London  south  of  the  Thames,  in  your 
present  region  of  Southwark. 

That  was  not  the  road  taken  by  Suetonius 
when,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  your  books  tell  for 
the  first  time  of  London  as  the  place  to  which 
that  governor  of  the  Britons  meant  to  confine 
his  struggle  with  the  natives.  Not  far  from 
Aldersgate,  when  on  his  way  to  the  town, 
stationed  upon  the  leafy  slopes,  and  among  the 
rivulets  and  streams  of  the  region  now  known 
to  you  as  Islington,  he  overthrew  the  British 
host  under  Boadicea,  before  the  site  of  your 
Great  Northern  Railway  Station  as  Battle- 
bridge.  The  remains  of  a  camp,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Suetonius,  were  found  some  time 
ago  a  little  northward  of  the  Islington  work- 
house. The  Romans  had  a  wood  in  the  rear  of 
their  camp,  and  fought  the  Britons  in  the  valley 
of  the  River  Fleet,  between  the  steeps  of  Pen- 
tonville  and  the  high  ground  about  Gray's  Inn- 
lane. 

London  was  then  a  place  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  colony,  but  very  famous  for  the 
number  of  its  merchants  and  the  traffic  through 
it.  Rome  used  to  export  from  London,  cattle, 
hides,  and  corn,  a  few  of  the  British  dogs,  and 
many  British  men,  prisoners  of  war,  as  slaves. 
Her  trading  galleys  brought  to  London,  house- 
hold vessels  of  earthenware  and  glass  for  the 
use  of  the  settlers  in  the  province,  works  in 
brass,  horse-collars,  amber  toys,  and  polished 
bits  of  bone.  So  Strabo  says.  Being  well  in- 
land and  readily  accessible  from  the  frequented 
seas,  it  was  a  capital  place  whither  to  bring 
the  odds  and  ends  that  Romans  in  their  British 
villas  could  not  do  without,  and  could  not  find 
or  make  in  Britain. 

The  native  Britons  had,  no  doubt,  chosen  the 
position  of  the  town  for  its  strength  and  plea- 
santness. They  found  an  amphitheatre  of  rich 
slopes  watered  with  many  streams,  and  rising 
from  the  fishful  Thames  towards  the  distant 
heights  now  crowned  by  the  spires  of  Highgate 
and  Hampstead.  They  saw  here  a  position  by 
the  Thames  secured  to  the  west  by  the  Fleet 
River,  to  the  east  by  the  natural  moat  of  Wall- 
brook  and  the  Wapping  marsh  beyond,  with  a 
wide  wild  forest  sheltering  them  to  tne  north,  and 
much  adjacent  marsh  to  add  to  their  security. 
So  here  they  raised  their  huts  and  cattle- 
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^alls,  fortified  themselves  with  earthwork,  tilled 
Ihe  ground,  lished  in  the  sparkling  river,  and 
drank,  water  from  the  running  brooks.  But 
our  Roman  London  was  a  great  place.  There 
were  handsome  villas  of  merchants  and  others,  at 
the  foot  of  its  bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames ;  and  the  temples  and  streets  of  the  town 
itself  were,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  both  sides 
of  Wnlbrook.  Its  main  street  ran,  I  think, 
from  the  bridge  northward  in  the  line  of  what  is 
now  called  Bishopsgate-street,  and  a  second 
important  street  branching  from  this  took  the 
•course  of  the  present  Watling-street  until  it 
left  the  town  at  Ludgate.  At  that  western 
side  of  Latin  London,  crowning  the  hill  that 
looked  down  upon  the  stream  afterwards  called 
Holbournc,  and  the  River  Meet — upon  which 
ships  could  row — upon  the  side  of  the  town  also 
that  sloped  down  to  the  river,  the  chief  build- 
ings and  temples  stood.  The  street  ending  at 
Ludgate  passed  into  the  high  road  to  West 
Britain,  across  Newgate,  where  there  were  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  tombs  of  the  citizens,  and 
then  along  the  wooded  country  slope  now  co- 
vered by  Meet-street  and  the  Strand.  Money 
made  in  Londnn  was  then  spent  at  Verulamiuin 
(St.  Albans),  a  resort  of  Roman  fashion,  where 
there  was  a  handsome  theatre. 

London,  when  I,  the  ghost,  visited  it  in  the 
•body  and  settled  in  it  by  reason  of  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Cn:  Melo,  speculator 
•of  the  sixth  legion,  called  Pia  fidelis,  was  the 
greatest  town  m  Britain.  It  was  a  mile  long 
from  Ludgate  to  the  Roman  Tower  (which 
stood  where  you  have  now  another  sort  ot 
Tower),  and  it  was  half  a  mile  across  from 
wall  to  wajl.  There  was  a  wall  on  the  river- 
side in  those  days,  but  the  river  wall  fell  early 
into  ruin.  London-wall  was  about  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  about  thirty  high,  with  a  case  of 
rubble  and  a  smooth  facing  of  stone  cemented 
with  a  concrete,  reddened  by  the  use  of  pounded 
tile,  so  that  it  has  been  said  to  have  been  tem- 
pered with  the  blood  of  beasi.s.  As  the  bounds 
of  the  town  extended,  the  course  of  the  wall  was 
altered,  I  believe ;  but  its  roots  now  in.  the 
ground  seem  to  show  that  at  last— after  my 
lifetime — it  must  have  run  along  the  east  side  of 
"VValbrook,  along  the  course  of  the  present 
Leadenhall-street  and  Cornhill,  taking  the  line 
•of  your  Billiter-street  and  Mark-lane  eastward. 
Bridgegate,  Ludgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Aldgate, 
were  the  main  gates  near  the  centre  of  each 
wall  in  the  irregular  square  they  all  enclosed. 
J?rom  Ludgate,  the  wall  crossed  the  site  of  the 
Times  printing-office,  and  diverged  thence  to 
St.  Andrew's-hill  before  reaching  the  river.  That 
the  Roman  city  had  been  smaller  than  this,  you 
may  be  very  certain,  because  Roman  dead  were 
not  buried  inside  towns,  and  remains  of  Ro- 
man cemeteries  are  under  Bow-lane,  Moorgate- 
street,  and  Bishopsgate  Within.  There  were 
square  towers  inthe  wall,  with  little  chambers  hol- 
Jowed  from  the  middle  of  their  solid  substance, 
furnished  with  small  windows,  out  of  which  the 
watchman  could  look  for  the  coming  of  an 
enemy.  Decorated  marble  buildings  had  been 


raised  and  had  fallen,  in  our  Roman  London 
before  the  great  river  wall  was  built,  as  you 
may  know  by  the  sculptured  fragments  from  the 
wreck  of  public  buildings  which  are  among  the 
stones  found  inthe  substance  of  its  strong  foun- 
dations. When  there  was  strife  and  inroad  upon 
cities,  there  must  have  been  much  breakage, 
more  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  Roman  occupation.  In  labouring  at  the 
foundation  of  the  present  London-bridge,  so 
many  works  of  art,  besides  Hadrian's '  great 
bronze  head,  were  found  in  the  river-bed,  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  thrown  intentionally 
over  the  rail  of  the  old  bridge  by  which  London 
was  entered  from  the  south. 

Under  the  stream,  deep  in  the  river-bed  on 
either  side  of  London-bridge,  and  anywhere 
under  the  ground  within  about  half  a  mile  from 
Fish-street-hill — which  you  may  consider  to  have 
been  inthe  middle  of  our  Roman  London — only 
dig  deep  enough  and  you  will  find  the  ornaments 
we  set  up  in  our  public  haunts,  the  tesselated 
floors  we  trod,  strewn  with  the  shoes  we  wore, 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  dishes  out  of  which 
we  ate,  the  rim  of  the  cup  touched  by  the  lips 
of  Nsevia  when  I  quaffed  to  her,  the  ring  she 
gave  me  when  we  plighted  troth,  the  toys  our 
little  daughter  played  with  before  we  laid  her  in 
that  cemetery  from  which  you  have  dug  up  so 
many  sacred  memorials  of  love  that  blossomed 
sixteen  centuries  ago.  Some  of  that  love  is 
even  now  in  its  ripe  fruitage. 

London  to-day  is  taller  by  some  fifteen  feet 
than  London  of  the  Romans.  Whatever  pierces 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  fifteen  feet,  more  or 
less,  below  the  pavements  upon  which  you  are 
now  treading — be  it  sewer,  church  foundation, 
or  other  gash  into  the  soil — it  will  strike 
pretty  surely  upon  the  streets  and  pavements  of 
the  buried  city,  and  make  you,  at  any  rate, 
possessor  of  some  of  the  money  for  which  its 
citizens  then  toiled,  as  they  toil  now  for  coins 
with  later  superscriptions.  Eilled  with  a  ghostly 
wrath,  let  me  pause  here  for  a  wail  over  the 
corporation  which  has  so  long  neglected  all  op- 
portunities of  doing  credit  to  itself  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  of  London.  Here  was 
our  bygone  world  under  their  feet ;  they  could 
not  help  perpetually  digging  their  spades  through 
it,  and  they  would  see  nothing ;  they  would  not 
even  furnish  houseroom  to  the  records  of  the 
past,  in  coins  and  monuments,  and  all  the  petty 
relics  of  the  Hfe'of  Rome  upon  the  Thames  that 
were  forced  into  their  hands  whether  or  not 
they  would  take  them,  and  were  cast  aside  !  And 
when  a  wisely  zealous  antiquary,  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  living  within  the  City,  made  it  his  care  to 
inspect  every  deep  cutting  for  which  there  arose 
from  time  to  time  occasion,  to  observe  what  was 
brought  to  light,  and  to  rescue  some  of  the  pre- 
cious memorials  of  which  the  ground  is  full,  his 
visits  to  the  public  excavations  were  at  best  but 
tolerated,  and  usually  access  was  denied  him.  The 
fault,  however,  does  not  all  rest  with  the  cor- 
poration. The  citizens  themselves,  ia  a  large 
meeting,  refused  the  impost  of  a  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  for  a  library  and  a  museum.  It  is 
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t  lirir  disgrace  that  while  there  hardly  is  a  second- 
rate  or  third-rate  town  in  Britain  which  does 
not  treasure  in  some  building  the  memorials  that 
enrich  and  illustrate  its  history,  London,  the 
city  of  most  moment  upon  earth,  and  furnishing 
the  grandest  of  town  histories,  represents  its 
whole  care  for  its  own  antiquities  in  having 
admitted, not  without  difficulty, two  or  three  olid 
stones  to  its  Guildhall  library,  and  having  given 
to  another  stone,  houscroom  upon  the  library 
staircase  : — whence  it  has  been  carried  away  no- 
body knows  when  or  whither,  so  much  care  was 
taken  of  it.  The  valuable  collection  formed  in 
a  few  years  by  one  much  obstructed  man,  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  most  moderate  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
City  authorities,  spread  over  a  few  generations, 
would  have  produced  a  City  Museum  of  the 
Antiquities  of  London  which  men  would  have 
been  glad  to  travel  from  afar  to  study.  One  of 
the  stones  in  the  City  Library  is  part  of  a  group 
of  three  mother  goddesses,  drawn  out  of  a  sewer 
cutting  in  Hart-street,  Crutched  Friars. 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  St.  Martin's 
church  at  Ludgate,  in  digging  for  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  in  digging  for  the  new  Royal  Exchange, 
wherever  the  digging  may  be  within  Roman 
bounds,  when  it  is  deep  enough  discoveries  are 
made.  Under  the  Royal  Exchange  there  was 
found  what  proved  to  be  a  gravel-pit  which  had 
been  used  as  a  common  dust-hole  by  the  Roman 
citizens.  When  the  Excise  -  office  was  pulled 
down,  six  years  ago,  between  Bishopsgate-street 
and  Broad-street,  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement 
was  discovered ;  Europa,  in  the  middle  of  it,  had 
been  sitting  underground  for  at  least  sixteen 
centuries  upon  her  Bull.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, a  drain  sunk  in  a  cellar  disclosed  part 
of  another  pavement  that  may  have  belonged  to 
another  room  in  the  same  villa.  In  preparing 
the  site  for  the  Hall  of  Commerce  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  more  pavements  were  found  of 
Roman  planning,  under  mediaeval  fragments  of 
the  walls  of  the  old  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony 
Between  that  part  of  Threadneedle-strect  and 
Coruhill,  wherever  the  ground  is  tapped,  remains 
of  handsome  old  Roman  suburban  villas  seem  to 
lie.  From  one  hole  made  in  this  part  of  town, 
there  was  fished  up  a  female  head,  life-sized,  of 
coloured  stones  and  glass.  The  handsomestof  the 
tesselated  pavements  that  have  yet  been  found,  lay 
buried  nine  feet  under  the  flagstones  before  the 
India  House  in  Leadenhall-street.  The  central 
part  of  it,  representing  Bacchus  on  the  Panther, 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  East  India 
House.  A  superb  mosaic  pavement  was  disco- 
vered under  Paternoster-row  ;  there  was  another 
dug  into  in  Crosby-square;  another  inFeuchurch- 
street  (of  which  a  whole  peacock  was  uncovered); 
another  in  Bartholomew-lane,  near  the  Bank. 
These  were  the  Turkey  carpets  of  the  wealthy 
Roman ;  hundreds  of  them  lie  buried  under  the 
earth  and  press  of  traffic,  on  each  side  of  London- 
bridge.  Fragments  of  wall  painting,  important 
bronzes,  statuettes  of  Apollo,  of  Harpocratcs, 
and  so  forth,  toy  goats  and  cocks,  waterspouts, 
vase  handles  and  ornaments,  lamps,  hair-pins, 


bracelets,  bath  scrapers,  spindle  and  distaff  of 
Roman  housewives ;  the  pens,  the  weights,  and 
the  steelyards  of  the  men  .of  business ;  inte- 
resting remains  of  pottery,  on  which  the  pot- 
ters' marks  have  become,  through  the  study  of 
antiquaries,  in  their  own  way  as  instructive  as 
inscriptions  upon  coins ;  and  coins  which,  as 
records,  partake  in  the  dignity  of  written  his- 
tory, the  earth  under  the  feet  of  modern  Lon- 
doners already  has  yielded  up. 

When  the  great  cuttings  for  the  main  drainage 
of  London  penetrate  more  of  our  mysteries,  are 
there  to  be  no  skilled  eyes  authorised  to  watcli 
the  spade  of  the  navvy  ?  Doubtless  none.  The 
stray  antiquary  will  be  warned  off  the  works,  as  a 
weak-minded  enthusiast ;  and  on,  the  men  of  the 
spades  will  go,  ignorant  of  all  that  thej  may  see, 
and,  as  a  swarm  of  white  ants  marching  through 
the  substance  of  a  shelf  of  records,  careless  of 
what  they  may  destroy. 

But  why  should  I,  contented  ghost,  wish  you 
men  to  be  inquisitive?  I  know  under  which 
house  in  Threaaneedle-street  lie  buried  the  floors 
on  which  my  Naevia  nursed  our  little  one, 
the  threshold  over  which  we  carried  what  was 
left  of  her  after  the  spirit  fled.  I  know  under 
whose  shop,  we  paced  the  garden  of  our  villa 
when  the  birds  sang  over  Nsevia,  sobbing  on 
my  breast  under  the  apple-blossoms,  and  when  I 
looked  out  with  fixed  eyes  between  the  tree-stems 
on  the  pools  thatglittered  in  the  broken  moorland, 
upon  which  our  child  had  frolicked  round  us  on 
so  many  sunny  days.  That  is  no  place  to  drive 
a  sewer  through.  Let  our  old  homes  lie  buried, 
then ;  let  knowledge  go.  Respect  the  stolidness 
of  corporations,  and  the  sentiment  of  sixteen- 
hundred-year-old  ghosts. 

VERY  COMMON  LAW. 

THOUGH  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  legal  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Blank's  matrimonial  venture,  it 
was  a  collateral  contingency,  urgently  advo- 
cated by  the  newly  appointed  sovereign  of  his 
household,  that  he  should  take  a  more  commo- 
dious house. 

He  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  himself,  and 
he  did  not  admire  the  process  by  which  the 
idea  was  to  be  carried  out.  How  could  he, 
indeed  ?  Did  not  Mrs.  Blank  wish,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  ridiculously  small  rent,  to  occupy  a 
house  which  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  do- 
mestic paradise,  a  house  whose  situation,  for 
example,  should  be  salubrious,  whose  bedrooms 
should  be  numerous  and  airy,  whose  reception- 
room  should  be  spacious  and  lofty,  and  whose 
kitchens  should  be  magnificent  temples  for  the 
performance  of  culinary  rites?  Did  not  that 
unreasonable  woman  insist  that  hot  and  cold 
water  should  percolate  from  the  basement  to 
the  highest  attics  ;  and  that  ball-rooms,  and  con- 
servatories, and  elaborate  kitchen  ranges,  should 
be  the  natural  attributes  of  her  future  home  ? 

Moreover,  the  house  agents  with  whom  Mr. 
Blank  was  brought  into  hourly  commotion,  did 
not  improve  the  matter.  They  were  so  dread- 
fully unanimous  in  styling  any  enclosed  space 
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with  a  door  to  it,  which  did  not  happen  to  be 
upon  the  ground  floor — for  then  it  was  an  ante- 
chamber, or  a  butler's  pantry,  as  the  case  might 
be — a  "  bedroom." 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  but  there  was  a 
worse  trial  still  for  Blank.  Not  having  an 
appreciation  for  the  nice  points  of  the  law,  when 
once  he  became  involved  in  the  question  of 
lease  and  agreement,  he  fairly  broke  down. 
"Tell  me,"  he  said,  having  arrived  at  this  crisis, 
"what  are  the  consequences  of  a  lease,  what 
the  effects  of  an  agreement  ?"  Whereupon  we 
let  off  a  dreadful  charge  of  arid  law  upon  the 
perturbed  head  of  our  illustrative  man,  as 
follows. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  »bout  the  meaning 
of  which  many  great  legal  battles  have  been 
fought  since  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled 
the  Statute  of  Fraud,  and  the  construction  of 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine,  every 
lease  which  was  not  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  parties  granting  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lease  for  three  years  only,  was  declared  to  be 
void  at  law.  So  far,  the  law  affecting  leases 
appeared  to  be  sufficiently  clear ;  but  what  was  a 
lease  ?  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  delightfully 
ambiguous  on  this  point ;  and  this  point  was 
too  good  a  one  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  legal 
mind  consequently  occupied  itself  in  an  en- 
deavour to  discover  whether  an  instrument — 
call  it  a  lease,  or  term  it  an  agreement  as  you 
might  —  signed  by  the  parties  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  was  in 
reality  a  lease,  or  merely  an  agreement  for  a 
lease.  The  courts  were  continually  occupied  in 
discussing  the  question.  Unfortunate  lessors 
were  ruined,  in  their  endeavours  to  get  at  the 
truth.  Unfortunate  lessees  heaped  curses  both 
loud  and  deep  upon  the  short-comings  of  a. 
statute  which  dragged  them  unwillingly  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

At  length  the  matter  became  so  bad,  that, 
according  to  proverbial  philosophy,  it  must 
mend.  Consequently,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  since,  an  act  was  passed  which  declared 
that  every  lease  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing 
(that  is,  every  lease  for  a  period  longer  than 
three  years)  should  be  void  unless  made  by 
"  deed,"  and  this  is  the  present  position  of  the 
law. 

To  bring  it  home  more  clearly  to  Mr.  Blank. 
If  that  gentleman  wish  to  take  a  house  for  no 
longer  a  period  than  three  years,  he  need  not 
incur  the  expense  of  a  lease,  but  may  safely  be- 
come a  tenant  under  an  agreement  containing 
such  conditions  as  he  may  approve.  If  he 
contemplates  a  tenancy  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  has  no  especial  predilection  for  ap- 
pearing in  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  must  by  solemn  deed,  "sealed  and 
delivered,"  enter  into  a  lease  with  his  land- 
lord. Supposing  that  he  were,  from  motives 
of  economy,  or  a  natural  aversion  to  parch- 
ment, to  occupy  a  house  under  an  agreement, 
though  contemplating  a  long  tenancy,  he  would, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  a  tenant  at  will 


merely  until  he  had  paid  his  rent.  After  that, 
he  would  be  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  be 
liable  to  be  turned  out  by  his  landlord  at  any 
time  after  having  received  the  proper  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  having  entered  into  a  lease 
by  deed,  he  would  possess  an  indefeasible 
estate  at  law  in  the  premises,  and  might  consider 
himself  as  secure  as  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
of  the  legal  element  allows  any  man  in  his  senses 
to  consider  himself.  > 

Let  us,  for  our  present  purpose,  suppose  that 
Blank  has  .been  wise  enough  to  take  his  house 
under  lease,  and  let  us,  on  that  supposition,  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  covenants  which  would  be  entered 
into  between  himself  and  his  landlord.  Many  of 
them  are  common  to  both  lease  and  agreement. 
First  of  all,  there  would  be  the  covenant  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Blank  to  pay  rent.  Out  of  this 
the  landlord  is  bound  to  deduct  the  income-tax, 
under  a  penalty,  and  whether  the  question  of 
the  deduction  be  or  be  not  mentioned  in  the 
lease.  Then,  there  would  possibly  be  a  cove- 
nant from  Mr.  Blank  to  pay  the  rates  and 
taxes.  As  it  has  been  a  question  whether  this 
makes  the  tenant  liable  to  pay  sewers-rate,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  exception  of  this  charge, 
and  to  throw  it  upon  the  landlord.  A  covenant 
to  pay  taxes,  by-the-by,  will  extend  to  those 
which  may  be  imposed  during  the  term,  as  well 
as  those  existing  at  the  time  the  agreement  is 
entered  into. 

Then  would  follow  a  covenant  by  Mr.  Blank 
"to  repair,"  and  as  to  the  wording  of  which 
that  gentleman  cannot  be  too  cautious.  If  no 
exception  be  made  in  it,  for  example,  as  to  the 
destruction  of  his  house  by  fire,  or  lightning 
— which  the  law  appears  to  consider  another 
element — or  tempest,  then  would  it  be  Blank's 
duty  to  repair  the  same.  More  :  if  it  were  burnt 
down,  and  his  lease  contained  no  condition  to 
the  contrary,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  rent 
during  the  time  of  its  rebuilding.  Further  still : 
supposing  the  landlord  to  have  insured  the 
premises,  and  Blank  to  have  neglected  that  pre- 
caution, the  repair  of  the  house  in  the  event  of  its 
destruction  by  fire,  and  the  absence  of  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  would  fall  upon  Blank's 
shoulders ;  his  rent  would  continue  payable,  and 
he  could  not  compel  the  landlord  to  lay  out  the  in- 
surance money  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises. 
We  have  Sir  John  Leach's  authority  for  the  latter 
statement,  who  laid  it  down  that  "  there  was  no 
principle  on  which  the  tenant's  situation  could  be 
changed  by  a  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord with  which  the  tenant  had  nothing  to  do." 
Lord  St.  Leonards  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
but  an  opinion,  we  need  not  say,  is  one  thing, 
and  "law"  another.  Addressing  the  landlord, 
in  his  Haudybook  of  Property  law,  he  says : 
"  If,  however,  you  have  insured,  although  not 
bound  to  do  so,  and  receive  the  money,  you 
cannot  compel  payment  of  the  rent  if  you  de- 
cline to  lay  out  the  money  in  rebuilding. 

Quite  alive  to  the  distinction  between  opi- 
nion and  law,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
in  the  case  referred  to,  refused  to  follow  the 
dictum  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  elected  to 
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follo\v  the'  law.     "  With  regard  to  the  opinion 
rssed  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,"  said  my  Lord 
Campbell,  iu  the  case  referred  to,  "his  book  is 
:i  most,  valuable  publication,  and  I  pay  n 
to  it ;  if  it  were  proposed  to  make  it  law,  1  might 
>  MI p port  it,  but  it  is  only  the  opinion 
of  a  If  u -ni'il  judge,  and  it  is  contrary  to  a  solamu 
decision,  and  my  own  opinion." 

>  hick  to  the  question  of  repair  when 
damage  has  resulted  from  tempest.  If  the  co- 
venant be  general,  the  repair,  as  we  have  already 
said,  will  fall  upon  the  tenant.  Lord  Kenyou 
lays  this  down  very  distinctly,  in  an  old  case 
where  a  person  who  had  entered  into  a  general 
covenant  to  repair  a  bridge,  and  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  an  unusually  high  flood, 
•was  compelled  at  his  own  cost  to  rebuild  the 
whole  structure.  "Where  a  party,  by  his  own 
contract,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  on  giving  his 
decision  in  the  case,  "  creates  a  duty  or  charge 
upon  himself,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good  if  he 
may,  because  he  might  have  guarded  against  it  by 
his  contract."  So  also,  in  another  old  case,  the 
same  principle  of  law  is  extended  to  a  house 
burnt  by  liglitning,  or  destroyed  by  enemies. 

True,  the  law  as  found  in  a  statute  of  George 
the  Third's  reign,  asserts  that  no  action  for 
damages  can  be  brought  against  any  person  in 
whose  house  a  fire  shall  accidentally  begin;  but 
this  statute  especially  exempts  express  agree- 
ments between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  ge- 
neral covenant  to  repair  has  been  held  to  come 
within  this  exception. 

Most  probably  Mr.  Blank  would  discover 
iu  his  lease  that  "he  was  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing on  particular  trades  or  businesses,  or  it 
might  be,  "noxious  trades"  only.  Let  us  see 
how  far  a  few  reported  cases  would  guide  him  as 
to  what  trades  or  business  he  might  or  might  not 
indulge  in. 

In  one  instance  we  find  when  a  tenant  cove- 
nanted not  to  carry  on  a  trade  or  business,  he 
was  prohibited  from  keeping  a  school,  which  if 
not  a  trade  was  held  to  be  a  business,  and  one, 
too,  which  might  be  productive  of  great  annoy- 
ance. 

"  I  own  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  my  Lord 
Ellenbbrough,  who  delivered  judgment  in  I1 
matter,  "  that  this  is  a  business  within  1 
meaning  of  the  covenant,  and  one  which  is  likely 
to  create  as  much  annoyance  as  can  be  predicated 
of  almost  any  business.  It  surely  cannot  be  con- 
tended," he  continued,  "  that  the  noise  and 
tumult  which  sixty  boys  create,  are  not  a  con- 
siderable annoyance,  as  well  to  the  neighbour- 
hood as  to  the  house,  from  which  any  landlord 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  re- 
deeming his  premises;  and  the  exhibition,  too, 
of  the  boys  may  be  said  somewhat  to  resemble 
a  show  of  business  within  the  meaning  of  the 
covenant." 

Though  prohibited  from  keeping  a  school,  how 
ever,  Mr.  Blank  might  safely  either  devote  his 
energies  to  the  diminution  of  madness,  or  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  mad  people.  In  other  words,  he 
is  at  liberty,  so  far  as  the  law  has  decided  the 
matter,  to  keep  a  public-house  or  a  lunatic 


asylum,  although  having  covenanted  not  to 
carry  on  au  offensive  trade.  In  this  instance, 
where  the  privilege  was  accorded  to  the  tenant 
of  keeping  a  lunatic  asylum,  he  had  covenanted 
not  to  use  or  exercise  any  trade  or  business 
of  butcher,  slaughterman,  melter  of  tallow, 
tallow-chandler,  tobacco-pipe-maker,  soap-boiler, 
or  any  other  offensive  trade,  and  the  keeping  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  was  deemed  not  to  be  a  trade. 
"  Every  trade,"  said  Lord  Denman,  "  is  a  busi- 
ness, but  every  business  is  not  a  trade.  To 
answer  that  description,  it  must  be  conducted 
by  buying  and  selling,  which  the  business  of 
keeping  a  lunatic  asylum  is  not." 

Again :  Mr.  Blank's  lease  would,  probably, 
contain  a  covenant  from  him  not  to  under- 
let the  premises  of  which  he  becomes  tenant. 
This  will  not  prohibit  him  (let  us  console  him 
by  stating)  from  taking  lodgers,  for  my  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  said  "  that  such  a  covenant 
can  only  extend  to  such  underletting^  as  a  li- 
cense might  be  expected  to  be  applied  for,  and 
who  ever  heard  of  a  license  for  a  landlord  to 
take  in  a  lodger  ?" 

Then,  for  the  landlord's  sake,  would  Mr. 
Blank's  lease  contain  a  power  for  that  gentleman 
to  distrain  for  rent,  supposing  Blank  to  be  be- 
hindhand in  his  payment  of  that  inevitably  recur- 
ring nuisance.  \\  e  know  that  the  landlord  may 
seize  Mr.  Blank's  household  treasures  for  this 
purpose,  but  how  much  further  may  he  go  than 
that?  "Whatever  goods  and  chattels,"  says 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  "the  landlord  finds  upon  the  premises, 
whether  they  in  fact  belong  to  the  tenant  or  a 
stranger,  are  distrainable  by  him  for  rent.  For 
otherwise,"  proceeds  the  same  learned  judge, 
"a  door  would  be  open  to  infinite  frauds  upon 
the  landlord  ;  and  the  stranger  has  his  remedy 
over  by  action  on  this  case  against  the  tenant, 
if  by  the  tenant's  default  the  chattels  are  dis- 
trained, so  that  he  cannot  render  them  when 
called  upon." 

So  far  the  broad  principle  of  this  law ;  but 
there  are  some  few  exceptions.  Let  us  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  them. 
The  goods  of  a  stranger  lying  at  an  inn  can- 
not he  seized,  provided  the  inn  be  used  as  a 
temporary  Lodging.  If  the  stranger  be  a  per- 
manent occupant,  we  are  afraid  that  his  chattels 
would  not  be  exempt.  Again:  such  of  the 
goods  of  a  stranger  as  are  upon  the  premises 
of  a  gentleman  in  difficulties  and  the  hands 
of  the  bailiff,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  are 
exempt  from  seizure.  Cloth  at  a  tailor's,  for  ex- 
ample ;  a  horse  at  a  farrier's ;  and,  so  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  has  ruled  it,  books  at  a  bookbinder's. 
Brewers'  casks,  however,  left  at  an  inn  until 
the  contents  were  consumed,  have  been  held  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  be  distrainable,  "  If 
they  had  been  left,"  said  Lord  Abinger,  "  at  a 
cooper's  for  repair,  the  case  would  have  been 
different."  Horses  and  carriages  standing  at 
livery  are  not  exempt,  as  witness  what  Lord 
Truro  has  said  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  question  in  all  these  cases,"  said  that 
learned  judge,  "  is,  whether  the  goods  are  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  the  tenant,  merely  with  the  in- 
tent that  they  shall  remain  on  the  premises,  or 
with  a  view  of  having  labour  and  skill  bestowed 
upon  them."  In  the  former  case,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  they  are  not  privileged ;  in  the  latter  they 
are;  and  as  the  primary  intent  of  sending  a 
horse  to  livery,  is,  that  it  should  remain  on 
the  premises,  it  is  distrainable.  Such  wearing 
apparel  as  is  not  in  actual  use  is  distrainable ; 
but,  as  my  Lord  Kenyon  has  decided  that  a 
landlord  could  seize  the  clothes  of  his  tenant's 
wife  and  children  while  they  were  in  bed  or 
being  washed,  Blank  would  have  to  sleep  in  his 
boots  should  he  and  his  landlord  ever  arrive  at 
the  question  of  distraint,  and  he  be  anxious  to 
preserve  those  articles  of  apparel. 

One  more  precautionary  warning  to  Mr.  Blank. 
He  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  house  which 
he  and  Mrs.  B.  select  as  their  residence,  is  in  a 
good, habitable  condition,  before  he  commits  him- 
self to  the  signing  either  of  lease  or  agreement. 
In  one  instance  in  the  books,  a  gentleman 
having  taken  a  house  for  three  years,  vacated  it 
the  day  after  he  had  taken  possession,  and  re- 
fused again  to  occupy  it.  The  reason  given  for 
this  summary  evacuation  was,  as  stated  in  his 
plea,  "  that  the  house  was  not  in  a  reasonable, 
fit,  and  proper  state  or  condition  for  habitation 
or  dwelling  therein,  by  reason  of  the  same  being 
greatly  infested,  swarmed,  and  overrun  with 
noxious,  stinking,  and  nasty  insects  called 
bugs."  Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  premises,  the  court  decided  that  the 
gentleman  should  pay  the  rent  according  to  his 
agreement :  stating,  that  when  an  unfurnished 
house  was  let,  "there  was -no  contract  implied 
by  law  that  it  was,  at  the  time  of  the  demise  or 
should  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  in 
a  reasonable,  fit,  and  proper  condition  for  habi- 
tation." "  When  parties,"  said  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
|  "  mean  that  a  lease  is  to  be  void  on  account  of 
unfitness  of  the  premises  for  the  subject  for 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  they  should 
express  their  meaning." 

As  a  general  rule,  whatever  is  annexed  to  the 
soil  of  land  belonging  to  another  man,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  But, 
the  law  will  allow  Mr.  Blank  to  remove  any 
chattels  he  has  put  up  in  his  house  and  premises, 
which  can  be  taken  away  without  damaging  the 
freehold.  As,  for  example,  bookcases,  orna- 
mental chimney-pieces,  window-blinds,  grates, 
stoves,  coffee-mills,  jacks,  clock-cases,  ovens, 
and  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
If,  however,  he  should  have  built  a  conservatory 
upon  a  brick  foundation,  and  communicating  with 
rooms  in  the  house,  the  law  will  not  permit  him 
to  remove  that.  Nor  can  he  (unless  he  be  a 
market  gardener  or  nurseryman :  in  either  of 
which  cases  they  would  be  deemed  trade  fix- 
tures) carry  off  his  favourite  flowers'  from  the 
garden. 

The  law  is  rather  uncertain  as  to  the  time 
during  which  a  tenant  may  remove  fixtures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  authorities,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  them  during  the  term,  but  latterly  it 


appears  to  be  a  recognised  principle  of  law  that 
this  may  be  done  after  the  term  if  he  have  not 
quitted  possession  :  always  provided  that  such 
possession  be  lawful.  In  a  recent  case,  a  tenant 
having  held  over  beyond  his  term,  and  not  re- 
moved his  fixtures,  the  landlord  let  the  premises 
to  a  new  tenant.  The  new  tenant  entered  into 
possession,  and  would  not  allow  the  fixtures  to 
be  removed,  and  the  question  coming  before 
the  court,  he  was  held  to  be  quite  justified  in  so 
doing. 

ROBERT  BLAKE, 

GKNERAL-AT-SEA. 

Our.  Happy  Warrior !  of  a  race 

To  whom  are  richly  given 
Great  glory  and  peculiar  grace 

Because  in  league  with  Heaven. 
Not  that  the  mortal  course  they  trod 

Was  free  from  briar  and  thorn  ; 
Who  bears  the  arrow  mark  of  God, 

Must  first  the  wound  have  borne. 
0  like  a  Sailor  Saint  was  he, 

Our  Sea-king !  grave  and  sweet 
In  temper  after  victory. 

Or  cheerful  in  defeat ; 
And  men  would  leave  their  quiet  home 

To  follow  in  his  wake, 
And  fight  in  fire,  or  float  in  foain, 

For  love  of  Robert  Blake. 
Like  that  drumhead  of  Zitska's  skin, 

Thrills  his  heroic  name, 
And  how  the  salt-sea-sparklc  in 

Us,  flashes  at  his  fame  ! 
His  picture  in  our  hearts'  best  boolia 

Still  keeps  its  pride  of  place, 
From  which  a  noble  spirit  looks 

With  an  unfading  face; 
A  face  as  of  an  Angel,  who 

Might  live  his  Boyhood  here ! 
And  yet  how  deadly  grand  it  grew, 

When  Wrong  drew  darkening  near. 
All  ridged,  and  ready  trench 'd  for  war, 

The  fa;r  frank  brow  was  bent. 
Then  flash'd  like  sudden  scimitar. 

The  lion  lineament. 
Behold  him,  with  his  gallant  band. 

On  leagured  Lyme's  red  beach. 
Shoulder  to  shouldes,  see  them  stand, 

At  Taunton  in  the  breach. 
Safe  through  the  battle  shocks  he  went, 

With  sword-sweep  stern  and  wide  ; 
Strode  the  grim  heaps  as  Death  had  lent 

Him  his  White  Horse  to  ride. 
"  Give  in  !  our  toils  you  cannot  break  ; 

The  Lion  is  in  the  net ! 
Famine  fights  for  us."     "No,"  said  Blake, 

"  My  boots  I  have  not  ate." 
He  smiled  across  the  bitter  cup; 

He  gripped  his  good  Sword-heft  : 
"  I  should  not  dream  of  giving  up 

While  such  a  meal  is  left." 
Where  trumpets  blow  and  streamers  flow, 

Behold  him,  calm  and  proud, 
Bear  down  upon  his  bravest  foe, 

A  bursting  thunder-cloud. 
Foremost  of  all  the  host  that  strove 

To  crowd  Death's  open  door, 
In  giant  mood  his  way  he  clove, 

The  Man  to  go  before. 
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And  though  the  battle  lightning  blazed, 

Tbo  thunders  roar  and  roll, 
He  to  Immortal  Beauty  raised, 

A  statue  with  his  soul. 
Ami  n.'ver  di<l  the  Greeks  of  old 

Mirror  in  marble  rare 

:!.T  of  M>  line  a  mould, 

An  Athlete  halt'  so  fair. 

llonu'u-ard  the  dying  Sea-king  turns 

From  Ills  la.->t  famous  fight, 
For  Knnlaml's  dear  green  hills  ho  yearns 

in-art,  and  strains  his  sight. 
The  old  cliffs  loom  out  grey  and  grand, 

Tim  I'll  War-ship  glides  on, 
With  one  lost  wave  life  tries  to  land, 

Fulls  seaward,  and  is  gone. 

With  that  last  leap  to  touch  the  coast, 

lie  passed  into  his  rest,  , 

And  BlaKe's  unwearying  arms  were  crossed 

Upon  his  martial  breast. 
And  while  our  Kngland  waits,  and  twines 

Fur  him  her  latest  wreath, 
His  is  a  crown  of  stars  that  shines 

From  out  the  dusk  of  death. 

For  him  no  pleasant  age  of  ease. 

To  wear  what  youth  could  win, 
For  him  no  children  round  his  knees, 

To  got  his  harvest  in. 
But  with  a  soul  serene,  he  takes 

Whatever  lot  may  come ; 
Ami  such  a  life  of  labour  makes 

A  glorious  going  home. 

Famous  old  Truebeart,  dead  and  gone, 

Long  shall  his  glory  grow, 
Who  never  turned  his  back  upon 

A  friend,  nor  face  from  foe. 
He  made  them  fear  old  England's  name 

Wherever  it  was  heard, 
He  put  her  proudest  foes  to  shame, 

For  God  smiled  on  his  Sword. 

Till  she  forget  her  old  sea-fame, 

Shall  England  honour  him, 
And  keep  the  grave-dust  from  his  name, 

Till  her  old  eyes  be  dim. 
And  long  as  free  waves  folding  round, 

Brimful  with  blessing  break, 
At  heart  she  holds  him,  calm  and  crowned, 

1  in  mortal  Robert  Blake. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

IP  the  confession  that  I  have  often  travelled 
from  this  Covent  Garden  lodging  of  mine  on 
Sundays,  should  give  offence  to  those  who  never 
travel  on  Sundays,  they  will  be  satisfied  (I 
hope)  by  my  adding  that  the  journeys  in  question 
were  made  to  churches. 

Not  that  I  have  any  curiosity  to  hear  powerful 
preachers.  Time  was,  when  I  was  dragged  by 
the  hair  of  my  head,  as  one  may  say,  to  hear 
too  many.  On  summer  evenings,  when  every 
flower,  and  tree,  and  bird,  might  have  better  ad- 
dressed my  soft  young  heart,  1  have  in  my  day 
been  caught  in  the  palm  of  a  female  hand  by  the 
crown,  have  been  violently  scrubbed  from  the 
neck  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  as  a  purification  for 
the  Temple,  and  have  then  been  carried  off 
highly  charged  with  saponaceous  electricity,  to  bo 


steamed  like  a  potato  in  the  unvcntilafed  breath. 
of  the  powerful  Boanerges  Boiler  and  his  con- 
gregation, until  what  small  mind  L  had  was  quite, 
steamed  out  of  me.  In  which  pitiable  plight  I 
have  been  hauled  out  of  the  place  of  meeting,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  and  catechised  re- 
specting Boanerges  Boiler,  his  fifthly,  his  sixthly, 
and  his  seventhly,  until  I  have  regarded  that 
reverend  person  in  the  light  of  a  most  dismal 
and  oppressive  Charade.  Time  was,  when  I 
was  carried  off  to  platform  assemblages  at  which 
no  human  child,  whether  of  wrath  or  grace, 
conld  possibly  keep  its  eyes  open,  and  when 
I  felt  the  fatal  sleep  stealing,  stealing  over 
me,  and  when  I  gradually  heard  the  orator 
in  possession,  spinning  and  humming  like  a 
great  top,  until  he  rolled,  collapsed,  and  tumbled 
over,  and  I  discovered  to  my  burning  shame  and 
fear,  that  as  to  that  last  stage  it  was  not  he, 
but  I.  I  have  sat  under  Boanerges  when  he 
has  specifically  addressed  himself  to  us — us,  the 
infants — and  at  this  present  writing  I  hear  his 
lumbering  jocularity  (which  never  amused  us, 
though  we  basely  pretended  that  it  did),  and  I 
behold  his  big  round  face,  and  I  look  up  the  in- 
side of  his  outstretched  coat-sleeve  as  if  it  were 
a  telescope  with  the  stopper  on,  and  I  hate  him 
with  an  unwholesome  hatred  for  two  hours. 
Through  such  means  did  it  come  to  pass  that  I 
knew  the  powerful  preacher  from  beginning  to 
end,  all  over  and  all  through,  while  I  was  very 
young,  and  that  I  left  him  behind  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  Peace  be  with  him  !  More  peace 
than  he  brought  to  me ! 

Now,  I  have  heard  maiiy  preachers  since  that 
time — not  powerful;  merely  Christian, unaffected, 
and  reverential — and  I  have  had  many  such 
preachers  on  my  roll  of  friends.  But,  it  was 
not  to  hear  these,  any  more  than  the  powerful 
class,  that  I  made  my  Sunday  journeys.  They 
were  journeys  of  curiosity  to  the  numerous 
churches  in  the  City  of  London.  It  came  into 
my  head  one  day,  here  had  I  been  cultivating 
a  familiarity  with  all  the  churches  of  Rome,  and 
I  knew  nothing  ofthcinsidesof  the  old  churches 
of  London !  This  befel  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
I  began  my  expeditions  that  very  same  day,  and 
they  lasted  me  a  year. 

I  never  wanted  to  know  the  names  of  the 
churches  to  which  I  went,  and  to  this  hour  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant  in  that  particular  of  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  them.  Indeed,  saving  that  I  know 
the  church  of  old  GOWEK'S  tomb  (he  lies  in 
effigy  with  his  head  upon  his  books)  to  be  the 
church  of  Saint  Saviour's,  Southward,  and  the 
church  of  MILTON'S  tomb  to  be  the  church  of 
Cripplegate",  and  the  church  on  Cornhill  with 
the  great  golden  keys  to  be  the  church  of  Saint 
Peter,  I  doubt  if  I  coxild  pass  a  competitive  ex- 
amination in  any  of  the  names.  No  question 
did  I  ever  ask  of  living  creature  concerning 
these  churches,  and  no  answer  to  any  anti- 
quarian question  on  the  subject,  that  I  ever  put 
to  books,  shall  harass  the  reader's  soul.  A  lull 
half  of  my  pleasure  in  them,  arose  out  of  their 
mystery ;  mysterious  I  found  them ;  mysterious 
tbey  shall  remain  for  me. 
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Where  shall  I  begin  my  round  of  hidden  and 
forgotten  old  churches  in  the  City  of  London  ? 

It  is  twenty  minutes  short  of  eleven  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  I  stroll  down  one  of  the 
many  narrow  hilly  streets  in  the  City  that  tend 
due  south  to  the  Thames.  It  is  my  first  experi- 
ment, and  I  have  come  to  the  region  of  Whit- 
tington  in  an  omnibus,  and  we  have  put  down  a 
fierce-eyed  spare  old  woman,  whose  slate-co- 
loured gown  smells  of  herbs,  and  who  walked 
up  Aldersgate-street  to  some  chapel  where  she 
comforts  herself  with  brimstone  doctrine,  I 
warrant.  We  have  also  put  down  a  stouter  and 
sweeter  old  lady,  with  a  pretty  large  prayer- 
book  in  an  unfolded  pocket-handkerchief,  who 
got,  out  at  the  corner  of  a  court  near  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  who  I  think  must  go  to  church  there, 
because  she  is  the  widow  of  some  deceased  Old 
Company's  Beadle.  The  rest  of  our  freight  were 
mere  chance  pleasure-seekers  and  rural  walkers, 
and  went  on  to  the  Blackwall  railway.  So 
many  bells  are  ringing,  when  I  stand  undecided 
at  a  street  corner,  that  every  sheep  in  the  eccle- 
siastical fold  might  be  a  bell-wether.  The  dis- 
cordance is  fearful.  My  state  of  indecision  is 
referable  to,  and  about  equally  divisible  among, 
four  great  churches,  which  are  all  within  sight 
and  sound,  all  within  the  space  of  a  few  square 
yards.  As  I  stand  at  the  street  corner,  I  don't 
see  as  many  as  four  people  at  once  going  to 
church,  though  I  see  as  many  as  four  churches 
witli  their  steeples  clamouring  for  people.  I 
•choose  my  church,  and  go  up  the  flight  of  steps 
to  the  great  entrance  in  the  tower.  A  mouldy 
tower  within,  and  like  a  neglected  washhouse. 
A  rope  comes  through  the  beamed  roof,  and 
a  man  in  a  corner  pulls  it  and  clashes  the 
bell ;  a  whity-browu  man,  whose  clothes 
were  once  black;  a  man  with  flue  on  him, 
and  cobweb.  He  stares  at  me,  wondering 
how  I  come  there,  and  I  stare  at  him,  wondering 
how  he  comes  there.  Through  a  screen  of 
wood  and  glass,  I  peep  into  the  dim  church. 
About  twenty  people  are  discernible,  waiting  to 
begin.  Christening  would  seem  to  have  faded 
out  of  this  church  long  ago,  for  the  font  has  the 
dust  of  desuetude  thick  upon  it,  and  its  wooden 
cover  (shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  tureen  cover) 
looks  as  if  it  wouldn't  come  off,  upon  require- 
ment. I  perceive  the  altar  to  be  rickety, 
and  the  Commandments  damp.  Entering  after 
this  survey,  I  jostle  the  clergyman,  who  is  en- 
tering too  from  a  dark  lane  behind  a  pew  of 
state  with  curtains,  where  nobody  sits.  The 
pew  is  ornamented  with  four  blue  wands,  once 
carried  by  four  somebodys,  I  suppose,  before 
somebody  else,  but  which  there  is  nobody  now 
to  hold  or  receive  honour  from.  I  open  the 
door  of 'a  family  pew,  and  shut  myself  in;  if  I 
could  occupy  twenty  family  pews  at  once,  I 
might  have  them.  The  clerk,  a  brisk  young  man 
(how  does  he  come  here  ?),  glances  at  me  know- 
ingly, as  who  should  say,  "  You  have  done  it  now; 
you  must  stop."  Organ  plays.  Organ-loft  is  in 
a  small  gallery  across  the  church ;  gallery  con- 
gregation, two  girls.  I  wonder  within  myself 
what  will  happen  when  we  are  required  to  sing. 


There  is  a  pale  heap  of  books  in  the  corner  of 
my  pew,  and  while  the  organ,  which  is  hoarse  and 
sleepy,  plays  in  such  fashion  that  I  can  hear 
more  of  the  rusty  working  of  the  stops  than  of 
any  music,  I  look  at  the  books,  which  are  mostly 
bound  in  faded  baize  and  stuff.  They  belonged, 
in  1754,  to  the  Dowgate  family ;  and  who  were 
they  ?  Jane  Comport  must  have  married  Young 
Dowgate,  and  come  into  the  family  that  way ; 
Young  Dowgate  was  courting  Jane  Comport 
when  he  gave  her  her  prayer-book,  and  recorded 
the  presentation  in  the  fly-leaf;  if  Jane  were 
fond  of  Young  Dowgate,  why  did  she  die  and 
leave  the  book  here  ?  Perhaps  at  the  rickety 
altar,  and  before  the  damp  Commandments,  she, 
Comport,  had  taken  him,  Dowgate,  in  a  flush  of 
youthful  hope  and  joy,  and  perhaps  it  had  not 
turned  out  m  the  long  run  as  great  a  success  as 
was  expected  ? 

The  opening  of  the  service  recals  my  wander- 
ing thoughts.  I  then  find,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  taking  a  strong 
kind  of  invisible  snuff,  up  my  nose,  into  my  eyes, 
and  down  my  throat.  I  wink,  sneeze,  and  cough. 
The  clerk  sneezes ;  the  clergyman  winks ;  the 
unseen  organist  sneezes  'and  coughs  (and  pro- 
bably winks) ;  all  our  little  party  wink,  sneeze, 
and  cough.  The  snuff  seems  to  be  made  of  the 
decay  of  matting,  wood,  cloth,  stone,  iron,  earth, 
and  something  else.  Is  the  something  else,  the 
decay  of  dead  citizens  in  the  vaults  below  ?  As 
sure  as  Death  it  is  !  Not  only  in  the  cold  damp 
February  day,  'do  we  cough  and  sneeze  dead 
citizens  all  through  the  service,  but  dead 
citizens  have  got  into  the  very  bellows  of  the 
organ,  and  half  choked  the  same.  We  stamp 
our  feet,  to  warm  them,  and  dead  citizens  arise 
in  heavy  clouds.  Dead  citizens  stick  upon  the 
walls,  and  lie  pulverised  on  the  sounding-board 
over  the  clergyman's  head,  and,  when  a  gust  of 
air  comes,  tumble  down  upon  him. 

In  this  first  experience  I  was  so  nauseated  by 
too  much  snuff,  made  of  the  Dowgate  family, 
the  Comport  branch,  and  other  families  and 
branches,  that  I  gave  but  little  heed  to  our 
dull  manner  of  ambling  through  the  service  ;  to 
the  brisk  clerk's  manner  of  encouraging  us  to 
try  a  note  or  two  at  psalm  time  ;  to  the  gallery- 
congregation's  manner  of  enjoying  a  shrill  duet, 
without  a  notion  of  time  or  tune ;  to  the  whity- 
brown  man's  manner  of  shutting  the  minister 
into  the  pulpit,  and  being  very  particular  with 
the  lock  of  the  door,  as  if  he  were  a  dangerous 
animal.  But,  I  tried  again  next  Sunday,  and 
soon  accustomed  myself  to  the  dead  citizens 
when  I  found  that  I  could  not  possibly  get  on 
without  them  among  the  City  churches. 

Another  Sunday.  After  being  again  rung  for 
by  conflicting  bells,  like  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a 
laced  hat  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  make  selection 
of  a  church  oddly  put  away  in  a  corner  among 
a  number  of  lanes — a  smaller  church  than  the 
last,  and  an  ugly :  of  about  the  date  of  Queen 
Anne.  As  a  congregation,  we  are  fourteen 
strong :  not  counting  an  exhausted  charity  school 
in  a  gallery,  which  has  dwindled  away  to  four 
boys,  and  two  girls.  In  the  porch,  is  a  benefac- 
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tiou  of  loaves  of  bread,  which  there  would  seem 
to  be  nobody  left  in  the  exhausted  congregation 
to  claim,  and  which  I  saw  an  exhausted  beadle, 
long  faded  out  of  uniform,  eating  with  his  eyes 
for  self  and  family  when  I  passea  in.  There  is 
also  an  exhausted  clerk  in  a  brown  wig,  and  two 
or  three  exhausted  doors  and  windows  have 
been  bricked  up,  and  the  service  books  arc 
musty,  and  the  pulpit  cushions  are  threadbare, 
and  the  whole  of  the  church  furniture  is  in  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  exhaustion.  We  are 
three  old  women  (habitual),  two  young  lovers 
(accidental),  two  tradesmen,  one  with  a  wife  and 
one  alone,  an  aunt  and  nephew,  again  two  girls 
(these  two  girls  dressed  out  for  church  with 
everything  aoout  them  limp  that  should  be  stiff, 
and  vice  versa,  are  an  invariable  experience),  and 
three  sniggering  boys.  The  clergyman  is,  per- 
haps, the  chaplain  of  a  civic  company;  he  has 
the  moist  and  vinous  look,  and  eke  the  bulbous 
boots,  of  one  acquainted  with  'Twenty  port,  and 
comet  vintages. 

We  are  so  quiet  in  our  dulness  that  the  three 
sniggering  boys,  who  have  got  away  into  a  cor- 
ner by  the  altar-railing,  give  us  a  start,  like 
crackers,  whenever  they  laugh.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  my  own  village  church  where,  dur- 
ing sermon-time  on  bright  Sundays  when  the 
birds  are  very  musical  indeed,  farmers'  boys 
patter  out  over  the  stone  pavement,  and  the 
clerk  steps  x»ut  from  his  desk  after  them,  and  is 
distinctly  heard  in  the  summer  repose  to  pursue 
and  punch  them  in  the  churchyard,  and  is  seen  to 
return  with  a  meditative  countenance,  making 
believe  that  nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened. 
The  aunt  and  nephew  in  this  City  church  are 
much  disturbed  by  the  sniggering  boys.  The 
nephew  is  himself  a  boy,  and  the  sniggerers 
tempt  him  to  secular  thoughts  of  marbles  and 
string,  by  secretly  offering  such  commodities 
to  his  distant  contemplation.  This  young  Saint 
Anthony  for  a  while  resists,  but  presently  be- 
comes a  backslider,  and  in  dumb  show  defies 
the  sniggerers  to  "heave"  a  marble  or  two 
in  his  direction.  Herein  he  is  detected  by 
the  aunt  (a  rigorous  reduced  gentlewoman  who 
has  the  charge  of  offices),  and  I  perceive 
t  hat  worthy  relative  to  poke  him  in  the  side, 
with  the  corrugated  hooked  handle  of  an  an- 
cient umbrella.  The  nephew  revenges  himself 
for  this,  by  holding  his  breath  and  terrifying  his 
kinswoman  with  the  dread  belief  that  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  burst.  Regardless  of 
whispers  and  shakes,  he  swells  and  becomes  dis- 
coloured, and  yet  again  swells  and  becomes  dis- 
coloured, until  the  aunt  can  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  loads  him  out,  with  no  visible  neck,  and 
with  his  eyes  going  before  him  like  a  prawn's. 
This  causes  the  sniggerers  to  regard  flight  as  an 
eligible  move,  and  I  know  which  of  them  will 
go  out  first,  because  of  the  over-devout  attention 
that  he  suddenly  concentrates  on  the  clergyman. 
In  a  little  while,  this  hypocrite,  with  an  ela- 
borate demonstration  of  hushing  his  footsteps, 
and  with  a  face  generally  expressive  of  having  I 
until  now  forgotten  a  religious  appointment  else- 
where, is  gone.  Number  two  gets  out  in  the  | 


same  way,  but  rather  quicker.  Number  three 
getting  safely  to  the  door,  there  turns  reckless, 
and  banging  it  open,  flies  forth  with  a  Whoop ! 
that  vibrates  to  the  top  of  the  tower  above  us. 

The  clergyman,  who  is  of  a  prandial  presence 
and  a  muffled  voice,  may  be  scant  of  hearing  as 
well  as  of  breath,  but  he  only  glances  up,  as 
having  an  idea  that  somebody  has  said  Amen  in 
a  wrong  place,  and  continues  his  steady 'jog-trot, 
like  a  farmer's  wife  going  to  market.  He  does 
all  he  has  to  do,  in  the  same  easy  way,  and  gives 
us  a  concise  sermon,  still  like  the  jog-trot  of  the 
farmer's  wife  on  a  level  road.  Its  drowsy 
cadence  soon  lulls  the  three  old  women  asleep, 
and  the  unmarried  tradesman  sits  looking  out 
at  window,  and  the  married  tradesman  sits  look- 
ing at  his  wife's  bonnet,  and  the  lovers  sit  look- 
ing at  one  another,  so  superlatively  happy,  that 
[  mind  when  I,  turned  of  eighteen,  went  with 
my  Angelica  to  a  City  church  on  account  of  a 
shower  (by  this  special  coincidence  that  it  was 
in  Huggin-lane),  and  when  I  said  to  my  Angelica, 
"  Let  the  blessed  event,  Angelica,  occur  at  no 
altar  but  this  !"  and  when  my  Angelica  con- 
sented that  it  should  occur  at  no  other — which 
it  certainly  never  did,  for  it  never  occurred  any- 
where. And  0,  Angelica,  what  has  become  of 
you,  this  present  Sunday  morning  when  I  can't 
attend  to  the  sermon ;  and,  more  difficult  ques- 
tion than  that,  what  has  become  of  Me  as  I 
was  when  I  sat  by  your  side  ! 

But  we  receive  the  signal  to  make  that  unani- 
mous dive  which  surely  is  a  little  conventional 
— like  the  strange  rustlings  and  settlings  and 
clearings  of  throats  and  noses,  which  are  never 
dispensed  with,  at  certain  points  of  the  Church 
service,  and  are  never  held  to  be  necessary 
under  any  other  circumstances.  In  a  minute 
more  it  is  all  over,  and  the  organ  expresses 
itself  to  be  as  glad  of  it  as  it  can  be  of  anything 
in  its  rheumatic  state,  and  in  another  minute 
we  are  all  of  us  out  of  the  church,  and  Whity- 
brown  has  locked  it  up.  Another  minute  or 
little  more,  and,  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard 
— not  the  yard  of  that  church,  but  of  another— 
;i  churchyard  like  a  great  shabby  old  miguionette- 
box,  with  two  trees  in  it  and  one  tomb — I  meet 
Whity-brown,  in  his  private  capacity,  fetching 
a  pint  of  beer  for  his  dinner  from  the  public- 
house  in  the  corner,  where  the  keys  of  the  rot- 
ting fire-ladders  are  kept  and  were  never  asked 
for,  and  where  there  is  a  ragged,  white-seamed, 
out-at-elbowed  bagatelle-board  on  the  first  floor. 

In  one  of  these  City  churches,  and  only  hi 
one,  I  found  an  individual  who  might  have  been 
claimed  as  expressly  a  City  personage.  I  re- 
member the  church,  by  the  feature  that  the 
clergyman  couldn't  get  to  his  own  desk  without 
going  through  the  clerk's,  or  couldn't  get  to  the 
pulpit  without  going  through  the  reading-desk 
— I  forget  which,  and  it's  no  matter — and  by 
the  presence  of  this  personage  among  the  ex- 
ceedingly sparse  congregation.  I  doubt  if  we 
wejejuctozen,  and  we  had  no  exhausted  charity 
school  to  help  us  out.  The  personage  was 
•  il  in  black  of  square  cut,  and  was  stricken 
in  years,  and  wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  and  cloth 
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shoes.  He  was  of  a  staid,  wealthy,  and  dis- 
satisfied aspect.  In  his  hand,  lie  Conducted  to 
church  a  mysterious  child :  a  child  of  the  femi- 
nine gender.  The  child  had  a  beaver  hat,  with 
a  stiff  drab  plume  that  surely  never  belonged  to 
any  bird  of  the  air.  The  child  was  further  at- 
tired in  a  nankeen  frock  and  spencer,  brown 
boxing-gloves,  and  a  veil.  It  had  a  ble- 
mish, in  the  nature  of  currant  jelly,  on  its 
chin ;  and  was  a  thirsty  child.  Insomuch  that 
the  personage  carried  in  his  pocket  a  green 
bottle,  from  which,  when  the  first  psalm  was 
given  out,  the  child  was  openly  refreshed.  At 
all  other  times  throughout  the  service  it  was 
motionless,  and  stood  on  the  seat  of  the  large 
pew,  closely  fitted  into  the  corner,  like  a  rain- 
water pipe. 

The  personage  never  opened  his  book,  and 
never  looked  at  the  clergyman.     He  never  sat 
down  either,  but  stood  with  his  arms  leaning  on 
the  top  of  the  pew,  and  his  forehead  sometimes 
shaded  with  his  right  hand,  always  looking  at  the 
church  door.     It  was  a  long  church  for  a  church 
of  its  size,  and  he  was  at  the  upper  end,  but  he 
always  looked  at  the  door.     That  he  was  an  old 
bookkeeper,  or  an  old  trader  who  had  kept  his 
own  books,  and  that  he  might  be  seen  at  the 
Bank  of  England    about  Dividend  times,    no 
doubt.     That  he  had  lived  in  the  City  all  his 
life  and  was  disdainful  of  other  localities,  no 
doubt.     Why  he  looked  at  the  door,  I  never 
absolutely  proved,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  he 
lived   in    expectation    of    the  time   when  the 
citizens  would  come  back  to  live  in  the  City, 
and  its  ancient  glories  would  be  renewed.     He 
appeared  to  expect  that  this  would  occur  on  a 
Sunday,   and  that  the  wanderers  would   first 
appear  in  the  deserted  churches,  penitent  and 
humbled.     Hence,  he  looked  at  the  door  which 
they  never  darkened.     Whose  child  the  child 
was,  whether  the  child  of  a  disinherited  daughter, 
or  some  parish  orphan  -whom  the  personage  had 
adopted,  there  was  nothing  to  lead  up  to.     It 
never  played,  or  skipped,  or  smiled.     Once,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  an  automaton, 
and  that  the  personage  had  made  it ;  but  follow- 
ing the  strange  couple  out  one  Sunday,  I  heard 
the  personage  say  to  it,   "  Thirteen  thousand 
pounds ;"  to  which  it  added,  in  a  weak  human 
voice,  "Seventeen  and  fourpence."  Four  Sundays 
I  followed  them  out,  and  this  is  all  I  ever  heard 
or  saw  them  say.     One  Sunday,  I  followed  them 
home.     They  lived  behind  a  pump,   and   the 
personage  opened  their  abode  with  an  exceeding 
large  key.     The  one  solitary  inscription  on  then 
house  related  to  a  fire-plug.     The  house  was 
partly  undermined  by   a  deserted  and   closed 
gateway;  its  windows  we  re  blind  with  dirt;  and 
it  stood  with  its  face  disconsolately  turned  to  a 
wall.    Five  great  churches  and  two  small  one 
rang  their  Sunday  bells  between  this  house  anc 
the  church  the  couple  frequented,  so  they  musl 
have  had  some    special    reason    for    going    a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  it.     The  last  time  I  saw 
them,  was  on  this  wise.     I  had  been  to  explore 
another  church  at  a  distance,  and  happened  to 
pass  the  church  they  frequented,  at  about  two 


f  the  afternoon  when  that  edifice  was  closed. 
But,  a  little  side-door,  which  I  had  never  ob- 
served before,  stood  open,  and  disclosed  certain 
:ellarous  steps.  Methought,  "  They  are  airing; 
he  vaults  to-day,"  when  the  personage  and 
he  child  silently  arrived  at  the  steps,  and 
silently  descended.  Of  course,  I  came  to  the 
inclusion  that  the  personage  had  at  last 
despaired  of  the  looked-for  return  of  the  peni- 
;ent  citizens,  and  that  he  and  the  child  went 
down  to  get  themselves  buried. 

In  the  course  of  my  pilgrimages  I  came  upon 
one  obscure  church  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
nelodramatic  style,  and  was  got  up  with  various 
;a\vdry  decorations,  much  after  the  manner  of 
;he  extinct  London  maypoles.  These  attractions 
md  induced  several  young  priests  or  deacons 
.n  black  bibs  for  waistcoats,  and  several  young 
.adies  interested  in  that  holy  order  (the  proportion 
aeing,  as  I  estimated,  seventeen  young  ladies  to  a 
deacon),  to  come  into  the  City  as  a  new  and  odd 
xcitement.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  these 
young  people  played  out  their  little,  play  in  the 
lieartof  the  City,  all  among  themselves,  without 
the  desertedCity's  knowing  anything  about  it.  It 
was  as  if  you  should  take  an  empty  counting- 
bouse  on  a  Sunday,  and  act  one  of  the  old  Mys- 
teries there.  They  had  impressed  a  small  school 
(from  what  neighbourhood  I  don't  know)  to 
assist  in  the  performances,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  notice  frantic  garlands  of  inscription  on  the 
walls,  especially  addressing  those  poor  innocents 
in  characters  impossible  for  them  to  decipher. 
There  was  a  remarkably  agreeable  smell  of 
pomatum  in  this  congregation. 

But,  in  other  cases,  rot  and  mildew  and  dead 
citizens  formed  the  uppermost  scent,  while,  in- 
fused into  it  in  a  dreamy  way  not  at  all  dis- 
pleasing, was  the  staple  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  churches  about  Mark-lane, 
for  example,  there  was  a  dry  whiff  of  wheat ;  and 
I  accidentally  struck  an  airy  sample  of  barley 
out  of  an  aged  hassock  in  one  of  them.  Erom 
Rood-lane  to  Tower-street,  and  thereabouts, 
there  was  often  a  subtle  flavour  of  wine :  some- 
times, of  tea.  One  church  near  Mincing-lane 
smelt  like  a  druggist's  drawer.  Behind  the  Mo- 
nument, the  service  had  a  flavour  of  damaged 
oranges,  which,  a  little  further  down  towards 
the  river,  tempered  into  herrings,  and  gradually 
toned  into  a  cosmopolitan  blast  of  fish.  In  one 
church,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  church  in 
the  Rake's  Progress  where  the  hero  is  being 
married  to  the  horrible  old  lady,  there  was  no 
speciality  of  atmosphere,  until  the  organ  shook  a 
perfume  of  hides  all  over  us  from  some  adjacent 
warehouse. 

Be  the  scent  what  it  would,  however,  there 
was  no  speciality  in  the  people.  There  were 
never  enough  of  them  to  represent  any  calling 
or  neighbourhood.  They  had  all  gone  elsewhere 
over-night,  and  the  few  stragglers  in  the  many 
churches  languished  there1  inexpressively. 

Among  the  uncommercial  travels  in  which  I 
have  engaged,  this  year  of  Sunday  travel  occupies 
its  own  place,  apart  from  all  the  rest.  _  Whether 
I  think  of  the  church  where  the  sails  of  the 
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oyster-boats  iu  the  river  almost  flapped  against 
the  windows,  or  of  the  church  where  the  rail- 
road made  the  bells  hum  as  the  train  rushed  by 
above  the  roof,  I  rccal  a  curious  experience. 
On  summer  Sundays,  in  the  gentle  rain  or  the 
bright  sunshine — either,  deepening  the  idleness 
of  the  idle  City — I  have  sat,  in  that  singular 
silence  which  belongs  to  resting-places  usually 
astir,  in  scores  of  buildings  at  the  heart  of  the 
world's  metropolis,  unknown  to  far  greater 
numbers  of  people  speaking  the  English  tongue, 
ilian  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  Eternal  City,  or 
I  la-  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  dark  vestries  and 
registries  into  winch  I  have  peeped,  and  the 
little  hemmcd-in  churchyards  that  have  echoed 
to  my  feet,  have  left  impressions  on  my  memory 
as. distinct  and  quaint  as  any  it  has  in  that  way 
received.  In  all  those  dusty  registers  that  the 
worms  are  eating,  there  is  not  a  line  but  made 
some  hearts  leap,  or  some  tears  flow,  in  their 
day.  Still  and  dry  now,  still  and  dry  !  and  the 
old  tree  at  the  window  with  no  room  for  its 
branches,  has  seen  them  all  out.  So  with  the 
tomb  of  the  old  Master  of  the  old  Company,  on 
which  it  drips.  His  son  restored  it  and  died, 
his  daughter  restored  it  and  died,  and  then  he 
had  been  remembered  long  enough,  and  the  tree 
look  possession  of  him,  and  his  name  cracked 
out. 

There  are  few  more  striking  indications  of  the 
changes  of  manners  and  customs  that  two  or  three 
hundred  years  have  brought  about,  than  these 
deserted  Churches.  Many  of  them  are  hand- 
some and  costly  structures,  several  of  them  were 
designed  by  W.REN,  many  of  them  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  great  fire,  others  of  them  outlived 
the  plague  and  the  fire  too,  to  die  a  slow  death 
in  these  later  days.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  the 
coming  time ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it 
that  it  has  no  sign  in  its  outsetting  tides,  of  the 
reflux,  to  these  churches  of  their  congregations 
and  uses.  They  remain,  like  the  tombs  of  the 
•old  citizens  who  lie  beneath  them  and  around 
them,  Monuments  of  another  age.  They  are 
worth  a  Sunday-exploration  now  and  then,  for 
they  yet  echo,  not  unharmoniously,  to  the  time 
when  the  city  of  London  really  was  London ; 
when  the  'Prentices  and  Trained  Ban&j  were  of 
mark  in  the  state  ;  when  even  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself  was  a  Reality — not  a  Fiction  conven- 
tionally be-pufled  on  one  day  in  the  year  by 
illustrious  friends,  who  no  less  conventionally 
laugh  at  him  on  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days. 


THIRTY-TWO  DUJ 

ONE  Sunday  morning  learn  from  a 

careful  perusal  of  the  biography  of  Jean  Gigon, 
as  related  by  Antoine  Gaudou),  a  pair  of  gen- 
darmes (who  always  hunt  in  couples)  were  return- 
ing from  an  official  round,  by  an  anonymous  high- 
way iu  the  south  of  France,  towards  an  anony- 
mous small  town,  when  they  heard  pitiful  sounds 
proceeding  from  a  ditch.  -The  utterer  of  the 
plaintive  cries  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  baby  boy, 
some  six  months  old,  wrapped  in  a  scrap  of 


coarse  blanketing.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
material  token  left  by  which  the  foundling  could 
hereafter  be  identified.  As  this  is  not  a  melo- 
dramatic sketch,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
he  never  was  identified.  The  humane  gendarmes 
carried  the  infant  to  their  anonymous  mayor, 
offering  to  stand  godfathers  to  the  little  stranger. 
The  brigadier  of  this  patrol  was  named  Jean ; 
his  subordinate,  Gigon  :  therefore  the  new-come 
citizen  was  inscribed  on  the  registera  as  "Jean 
Gigon,  born  of  unknown  father  and  mother,  and 
found  on  the  highway,  the  15th  of  September, 
1800."  In  default  of  any  future  claim  (which 
was  never  preferred),  this  simple  ceremony  con- 
verted the  probable  offspring  of  some  vagabond 
gipsy  into  an  additional  French  subject — a  wel- 
come present,  considering  that,  at  that  time  of 
day,  there  was  a  tolerable  consumption  of  the 
article. 

Good  Gendarme  Gigon  did  more ;  he  took  the 
infant  home,  and  with  his  wife's  willing  and 
hearty  consent,  brought  him  up  as  his  own 
child,  treating  him  in  every  way  on  the  same 
footing  as  his  own  little  infant  daughter 
Marie.  On  inspection,  the  babe  was  found 
to  have  a  blue  mark,  apparently  tattooed,  on 
his  left  temple,  resembling  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, if  it  resembled  anything.  The  mayor 
added  to  the  register  a  note,  "  Private  mark  :  a 
little  blue  thunderbolt  on  the  left  temple" — 
which  he  might  as  well  have  let  alone.  The  in- 
fant never  discovered  his  parents,  nor  his  parents 
him.  But  French  law  was  satisfied.  Two  years 
afterwards,  Gendarme  Gigon  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  his  wife  came  into  the  unexpected  in- 
heritance of  a  farm,  called  Les  Vieux  Chenes, 
or  The  Old  Oaks,  and  of  vineyards,  which  placed 
them  quite  in  easy  circumstances.  The  found- 
ling's education  received  all  the  benefit  of  the 
change. 

And  now  comes  the  ill-mended  flaw  in  the 
story,  which  puts  the  candid  reader  in  search 
of  truth  completely  at  fault,  just  as  an  earth- 
quake would  throw  out  the  miner  \vho  was 
tracing  through  the  rock  a  rich  vein  of  precious 
metal.  The  biographer's  materials  were  supplied 
-by  Jean  Gigon,  the  foundling,  himself ;  he  could, 
therefore,  only  know  what  Jean  Gigon  chose 
to  tell  of  this  part  of  his  history.  The  real  facts 
appear  to  be,  that  Jean,  a  spoiled  child,  had  been 
presented  with  a  gun  (in  reward  for  good  con- 
duct and  advancement  in  his  studies),  and  was 
very  fond  of  rabbit-shooting,  in  which  he  was 
habitually  accompanied  by  his  foster-sister,  little 
Marie,  otherwise  called  Gigonnette,  who  acted 
the  part  of  both  beater  and  retriever;  that  on 
one  of  these  expeditious  Marie  disappeared 
(Jean  says  she  was  suddenly  kidnapped  by  a  man 
on  horseback)  ;  that  Marie's  mother  accused 
him,  the  foundling,  of  having  killed  her  child, 
intentionally  or  accidentally ;  that  she  lost  her 
reason  in  consequence,  and  never  recovered  it, 
but  died  insane  ;  and  that  Jean  naturally  took 
liis  departure  from  his  foster-parents'  house  the 
evening  of  the  catastrophe,  and  engaged 
himself  as  shepherd's  boy  in  the  adjacent 
Pyrenees.  We  meet  with  a  phantom  of  Marie 
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by-and-by,  but  she  looks  like  a  very  false  phantom 
indeed. 

Next  came  the  conscription,  that  grand  turn- 
ing-point in  a  Frenchman's  life.  Jean,  having 
drawn  Number  One — the  inexorable  sentence  to 
military  service — judged  it  expedient  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Chasseurs  des  Alpes  at  once,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  formalities.  Chrono- 
logically, this  ought  to  bring  us  to  the  year 
1821.  His  squadron  was  commanded  by  a 
captain  whose  temper  had  been  soured  by  dis- 
appointment and  retarded  promotion,  and  to 
whom  lie  was  presented,  with  other  conscripts, 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  The  new  comers  were 
drawn  up  in  a  row,  and  the  terrible  captain 
commenced  his  inspection  by  the  recruit  to  the 
right,  Jean  Gigon  being  the  third  in  the  rank. 

"  How  did  you  enter  the  service  ?"  he  abruptly 
inquired  of  conscript  the  first. 

"  Monsieur /'replied the  novice, trembling 

at  his  officer's  bristling  moustaches. 

"  Call  me  Captain." 

"  Captain,  I  entered  as  a  volunteer." 

"  Ah !  Good !  An  idle  fellow  !  A  disgrace  to 
his  family  !  A  good-for-nothing  scamp  !  Let's 
try  another.  And  you?"  he  said,  addressing  the 
next. 

"  Substitute,  captain." 

"Better  and  better,"  rejoined  the  irascible 
officer.  "  You  took  your  father's  pig  to  market. 
A  capital  trade  !  And  you,  young  man  ?"  he 
said,  addressing  Jean  Gigon. 

"  I  drew  Number  One,  captain ;  and  I  did 
not  wait  to  be  called  out." 

"  Admirable  !  A  soldier  because  you  could 
not  help  it !  A  very  pretty  little  addition  to  my 
squadron !" 

"  But,  captain,  did  yoii  enter  the  service  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  you  do 
not  care  to  have  either  volunteers,  nor  substi- 
tutes, nor  compulsory  conscripts  ?" 

The  captain,  stupified  at  an  answer,  which  he 
now  heard  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  stared 
Jean  Gigon  full  in  the  face,  and  strutted  away 
without  deigning  to  continue  the  inspection,  but 
also  without  any  thought  of  punishing  Jean 
Gigon's  audacity. 

Thus  began  his  military  career,  in  which,  in 
France,  a  duel  is  always  a  probable  incident. 
His  first  was  the  result  of  an  unintentional  pun 
or  double-meaning.  *  In  every  regiment  in  France, 
and  probably  in  the  world — exactly  as  amongst 
the  population  of  London — there  is  sure  to  be 
current  some  word  or  phrase  that  is  dragged  in 
and  applied  to  every  occasion.  When  Jean  Gigon 
entered  the  17th  Cavalry  Chasseurs,  the  mono- 
mania of  the  regiment  was  to  pronounce,  at 
everypossible  moment,  the  interjection  "Helas !" 
or  Alas,  the  h  not  being  aspirated. 

One  winter's  evening,  Jean  Gigon  took  part 
in  a  game  of  quadrette,  which  is  a  sort  of  four- 
handed  ecarte,  only  the  king  does  not  reckon  for 
a  point.  He  takes  the  other  cards,  and  that  is 
all.  After  him  come  the  queen,  the  knave,  the 
ace,  the  ten,  the  nine,  the  eight,  and  the  seven. 
Gigon's  partner  was  an  old  soldier  who  pretended 
not  to  have  his  equal  at  cards  in  the  regiment. 


"Don't  show  your  hand,"  said  the  old  mous- 
tache. "  How  many  trumps  have  you,  Jean 
Gigon  ?" 

"The ting,  helas!" 

"  Very  well ;  play,  the  king  of  trumps.  The 
trick  is  ours,"  said  the  veteran,  exultingly. 
"  And  now,  my  lad,  play  your  ace." 

"  I  haven't  got  an  ace." 

"  Not  got  the  ace  of  trumps  ?" 

"  No,  old  fellow,  certainly  not." 

"Pray  are  you  making  game  of  me,  young 
man  ?  'When  I  had  the  honour  of  asking  you 
how  many  trumps  you  had,  why  did  you  answer, 
'The  king,  et  1'as ?'  "  (and  the  ace) — pronounced 
exactly  like  "  helas !" 

"  I  did  not  say,  '  I  have  the  king  together 
with  the  ace;'  I  said,  'I  have  the  king,  helas  ! 
The  men  say  'alas!'  on  every  occasion.  No' 
thing  else  is  to  be  heard  in  the  regiment  ever- 
since  I  have  been  in  it." 

"  Ah !  Yes ;  ever  since  you  have  been  in  it, 
jeune  blaireau  "  (young  badger).  "  Helas  !" 

"  I  can  tell  you,  vieux  renard"  (old  fox),  "  you 
are  not,  going  to  pluck  my  geese.  You-also,  you 
see,  can  pronounce  the  word  '  helas !'  very  stu- 
pidly." 

"  Ah !  I  talk  stupidly,  young  man,  do  I  ? 
Take  that." 

The  angry  professor  of  quadrette  threw  the 
cards  he  held  m  Jean  Gigon's  face,  who  replied 
"by  throwing  the  whole  pack  in  a  lump  at  his 
partner's  head.  The  partner,  forgetting  the  for- 
bearance due  to  a  novice,  struck  him,  before 
their  comrades  could  interpose.  The  conse- 
quence was  inevitable.  The  interjection  'he- 
las  !'  was  the  cause  of  Jean  Gigon's  first  duel. 

On  the  ground,  he  surprised  his  adversary  by 
a  new  mode  of  fence.  Instead  of  the  usual 
parry  and  thrust,  he  flourished  his  sabre  round 
and  round  like  a  mill,  till  he  drove  his  antagonist 
with  his  back  to  a  wail,  after  making  him  drop 
his  weapon.  Then  preparing  to  return  with  his 
fist  the  blow  received,  he  first  inquired,  "  Am  I 
a  badger  ?  Am  I  a  badger  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  patient,  faintly. 

"  Really  and  truly  ?"  insisted  Jean  Gigon. 

"  Word  of  honour  :  but  let  me  go." 

"  Helas !"  said  the  provost,  who  witnessed  the 
duel.  "  If  the  young  ones  are  going  to  lead  the 
old  ones  such  a  dance  as  this,  it  is  all  up  with 
the  regiment.  Meanwhile,  let  us  go  and  eat 
our  soup  before  it  gets  cold.  Helas  !" 

We  are  next  treated  to  a  recognition,  at  Por- 
tugalette,  of  the  long-lost  Marie,  under  the 
guise  of  a  Spanish  dancer,  "  the  lovely,  the  cele- 
brated Emparoz."  Jean  Gigon,  exclaiming  "  'Tis 
Gigonnette  !"  fainted  when  she  appeared  on  the 
stage.  Gigonnette,  threatening  to  become  a 
nickname,  was  the  cause  of  the  second  duel,  in 
which  he  simply  shaved  off  his  adversary's  left 
car,  without  doing  him  further  harm.  Of  Marie 
Emparoz  we  will  say  no  more  than  that,  first, 
she  and  her  handsome  husband,  "  Pedro  mio," 
are  far  from  novelties  in  literature;  and  secondly, 
that  the  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
her  (an  only  child)  of  going  home  to  claim  her 
inheritance  of  the  estate  of  Old  Oaks,  or  to  see 
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whether  her  parents  \\vn-  living  or  dead.  Marie 
Emparoz,  alas  !  resembles  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision. 

Jean  Gigon  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
manifested  a  decided  partiality  for  the  1> 
Five  more  duels  followed,  because  the  other 
brigadiers  would  persist  in  calling  him  Ci  i 
nette.  The  brigadiers  were  punished,  and  Jean 
was  degraded  to  the  ranks  for  his  excessive  sen- 
sibility. Nevertheless,  strict  orders  were  given 
that  the  offensive  name  should  not  be  repeated  ; 
but  a  short  speech  which  Jean  Gigon  made,  one 
day  when  he  was  not  in  liquor,  had  more  effect 
than  all  the  injunctions  of  the  commanding 
officers. 

"  Now  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  ranks,"  he 
said  to  his  messmates,  "  I  give  you  notice  that 
whoever  calls  me  Gigonnette  is  a  coward,  and 
f  hat  instead  of  slicing  off  his  ears,  I  will  kill  him. 
1  have  no  stripes  on  my  sleeve  to  lose  now,  so 
you  may  reckon  on  my  being  as  good  as  my 
word." 

The  rank  was  recovered,  and  lost,  and  re- 
covered again.  The  attractions  of  drink  did  not 
wax  feebler.  More  duels  were  fought,  for  various 
degrees  of  provocation.  It  was  a  heavy  offence 
if  any  one  pronounced  his  name  so  as  to  make 
it  sound  like  Gigot,  or  Leg-of-Mutton.  He  thus 
got  as  far  as  twenty-seven  single  combats.  At 
the  twenty-eighth,  he  executed  what  is  called  the 
"  coup  de  banderolle,"  which  consists  in  slashing 
your  adversary  diagonally,  from  the  right  shoulder 
to  the  left  hip.  And  so  on ;  till  the  scene  is 
shifted  to  Africa. 

A  certain  amount  of  good  service  is  per- 
formed ;  but  there  is  no  cessation  of  occasional 
encounters  up  to  the  thirty-first,  which  was  un- 
avoidable with  a  crazy  Corsican.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  of  1840,  our  duellist 
(still  no  higher  than  brigadier)  met  with  the 
linul  catastrophe  destined  oy  fate.  He  was  on 
stable-duty  for  the  week  ;  and  after  the  horses 
had  received  their  evening  attendance,  he  went, 
with  several  of  his  comrades,  to  a  public-house 
kept  by  an  ex-cantinifere  of  the  army,  at  the 
si-rn  of' The  Stuffed  Jackal.  A  corporal  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  happened  to  be  standing  before 
the  counter,  on  which  lie  had  just  set  down  a 
glass,  half-filled  with  water  and  syrup  of  gum. 
lie  (irst  and  the  last  time  in  his  life,  Jean 
u  pieked  a  quarrel. 

"Tiens!"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  public 
room,  and  saw  the  corporal  standing  by  himself, 
"  do  you  drink  all  alone  by  yourselves  in  your 
regint 

"  My  dear  colleague,"  replied  the  corporal, 
"nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
touch  glasses  with  you.  But  when  I  entered 
for  a  little  refreshment  (for  I  have  just  left  the 
Dey's  Hospital)  there  was  not  a  single  comrade 
here,  and  I  asked,  as  you  see,  for  a  glass  of 
syrup.  I  shall  not  get  very  jolly  with  that." 

1 1  was  impossible  to  make  a  more  proper 
reply :  but  Jean  Gigon's  lot  was  to  be  fullilled. 
"Ko  matter,"  he  said;  "a  French  soldier 
ought  not  to  drink  alone.  He  should  invite  the 
tirst  person  who  comes."  And  before  the  cor- 


poral could  guess  his  intention,  he  snatched  the 
glass  standing  on  the  counter,  and  dashed  its 
contents  on  the  floor.  This  inad  action  had 
scarcely  been  committed  before  the  corporal 
gave  Jean  Gigon  a  sound  slap  in  tlic  face.  His 
companions  rushed  between  the  two  adversaries, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  making  Jean  Gigon  un- 
derstand— for  he  was  a  good-hearted  fellow  at 
bottom — how  blamable  his  conduct  was  under 
the  circumstances.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong.  The  corporal  bravely  offered 
to  give  a  reparation  with  arms,  if  it  were  re- 
quired ;  but  the  other  brigadiers  who  were  pre- 
sent at  this  deplorable  scone  refused  to  allow  it, 
since  he  had  been  insulted  the  first,  without  any 
reason.  They  shook  hands,  and  the  corporal  toot 
his  departure  in  the  direction  of  Mustapha. 

By  ill  luck,  the  dispute  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  quartermaster  of  the  squadron, 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  France,  by  exchange; 
that,  is,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  army  of  Africa,  where  duels  were  ex- 
tremely rare  ;  for,  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy, 
men  looked  twice  before  they  fought  with  a 
comrade  who,  the  very  next  day,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  saving  their  life.  But  when  the 
quartermaster  heard  that  a  brigadier  of  his 
squadron  had  received  a  blow  from  a  corporal  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,  he  sent  for  Jean  Gigon,  and, 
refusing  to  hear  the  witnesses  of  the  altercation, 
he  violently  reproached  the  old  soldier,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  coward  if  he  did  not 
find  up  the  corporal,  and  fight  him. 

No  one  who  knew  Jean  Gigon  would  have 
subjected  him  to  such  an  insult ;  and  the 
quartermaster,  who  subsequently  died  in  Africa, 
confessed  that,  amongst  the  mistakes  he  had 
committed  during  his  life,  the  one  which  he  re- 
gretted the  most  was  his  harsh  injustice  towards 
Jean  Gigon,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

At  the  word  "  coward,"  without  replying  a 
syllable,  Jean  Gigon  turned  his  back  on  the 
quartermaster,  and  set  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  along  the  road  to  Mustapha.  On  ap- 
proaching Fort  Bab-Azoum,  he  came  up  with 
the  corporal  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  who  was 
proceeding  leisurely  to  his  cantonment,  and 
whom  he  accosted  with  the  most  perfect  cool- 
ness. "  I  beg  your  pardon,  comrade,  but  I  think 
it  was  you  who  struck  me  a  little  while  ago  ?" 

"  You  forced  me  to  do  so." 

"  Oli !  I  don't  bear  you  any  grudge ;  but  I 
have  just  been  treated  as  a  coward  for  letting 
you  off  without  coming  to  the  scratch  ;  and  you 
appear  to  be  too  brave  a  fellow  to  refuse  me  the 
opportunity  of  proving  that  I  am  not  exactly 
what,  1  have  been  called." 

"  I  thought  that  the  affair  had  been  settled  ; 
but  as  I  offered  you  a  reparation,  of  course  I  am 
ready  to  give  it  you." 

Jean  Gigon  familiarly  took  his  fellow-soldier's 
arm,  and  they  thus  walked  together  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Bab-Azoum  gate.  The  cor- 
poral had  no  weapon  about  him ;  so  he  consented 
to  fight  with  the  terrible  sabre  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique.  Two  brigadiers  of  the  squadron 
served  as  his  witnesses ;  and  the  platform  of  a 
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battery  hollowed  in  the  rock  was  chosen  as  the 
field  of  combat.  Jean  Gigon  also  had  two  wit- 
nesses of  liis  acquaintance.  Every  one,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  brigadier,  manifested 
the  utmost  repugnance  at  this  duel.  On  reach- 
ing the  platform,  the  corporal  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  four  witnesses,  expressing  his 
regret  at  measuring  swords  with  a  man  whose 
reputation  could  take  no  harm  from  an  unfor- 
tunate and  ill-judged  expression.  "But,"  he 
added,  "  my  Colleague  has  explained  his  reasons, 
and  I  am  ready." 

Jean  Gigon  thanked  the  corporal,  and  they 
both  fell  upon  their  guard.  At  the  first  passes, 
it  was  evident  that  the  valiant  brigadier  pos- 
sessed an  incontestable  superiority  over  his  ad- 
versary. The  corporal  held  his  weapon  with  a 
firm  hand,  the  point  directed  straight  at  Jean 
Gigon' s  body,  and  prudently  kept  on  the  defensive. 

"Take  care,  comrade,"  said  Jean  Gigon,  all 
at  once,  "  or  I  shall  spit  you."  He  ostenta- 
tiously parried  the  corporal's  thrust,  and  simply 
indicated  the  threatened  stroke.  The  corporal 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  Two  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  encounter  affirm  that  he  bore  a 
striking  likeness  to  Jean  Gigon.  The  struggle 
had  lasted  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  cor- 
poral's arm  began  to  tire. 

"  Mind  your  head !"  shouted  Jean  Gigon, 
whirling  his  weapon  rapidly.  The  corporal  kept 
his  point  more  steadily  directed  than  ever.  Jean 
Gigon  rushed  forward,  but  without  striking,  and 
fell,  transfixed  by  his  adversary's  sabre. 

The  corporal  appeared  terrified  at  his  victory. 
Two  of  the  witnesses  led  him  down  a  by-path 
amongst  the  rocks  to  the  sea-shore,  whence  he 
could  easily  regain  the  high  road,  without  being 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  groups  of  soldiers 
who  were  loitering  about  to  learn  the  result.  At 
six  in  the  evening,  Jean  Gigon  breathed  his  last 
in  the  hospital  of  Mustapha.  The  whole  regi- 
ment believed  that  the  old  brigadier  had  volun- 
tarily sacrificed  his  life. 

Jean  Gigon's  funeral  was  at  once  grand  and 
whimsical.  With  the  consent  of  the  command- 
ing officers,  a  deputation  from  every  regiment  in 
garrison  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  environs  of  the 
camp  of  Mnstapha  Pasha,  attended  his  obsequies. 
At  eight  in  the  morning,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, the  sun  had  not  yet  penetrated  the 
sombre  clouds  that  had  been  piled  mountains 
high  by  the  north-west  wind.  The  sea  roared 
with  increasing  fury ;  a  torrential  rain  was  fall- 
ing, while  six  hundred  men  assembled  around  a 
new-made  grave,  to  bid  adieu  to  their  companion 
in  arms.  Jean  Gigon  was  laid,  with  tenderness 
and  precaution,  in  his  final  bed  of  pebbles  and 
sand.  His  intimate  friends  passed  one  by  one 
before  him,  lifting  the  sheet  that  covered  his 
manly  face,  to  take  a  last  farewell.  "Adieu, 
Jean  Gigou !"  was  repeated  in  a  successive  va- 
riety of  mournful  tones.  At  the  close  of  the 
defile,  out  stepped  a  tall,  emaciated  figure,  whom 
everybody  believed  to  be  in  bed  with  fever,  in 
the  hospital,  and  in  hollow  tones  pronounced 
the  following  incredible  oration : 

"  "Messieurs  and  comrades !    Before  the  earth 


is  for  ever  closed  over  the  grave  around  which 
you  have  so  numerously  assembled,  I  ought  to 
fulfil  tbe  last  wishes  of  the  deceased,  who  yes- 
terday, by  accident,  was  placed  beside  the  bed 
occupied  by  his  oldest  comrade  in  the  corps. 
'  Godard,'  said  Jean  Gigon,  taking  me  by  the 
hand — by  this  band  which  I  now  stretch  towards 
you — 'Godard,  promise  me  to  fulfil  my  last 
wish.'  '  If  the  rules  of  religion  are  not  opposed 
to  it,  you  may  reckon  upon  me,'  I  answered. 
'Tell  me  all  about  the  matter.'  He  told  me; 
and  I  swore  to  do  it ! 

"  I  might,"  continued  Godard,  "  have  called 
for  a  general  subscription,  to  execute  Jean 
Gigon's  last  wishes;  but  my  own  private  re- 
sources were  sufficient.  '  Godard,'  he  said,  just 
before  breathing  his  last,  '  you  know  how  I  have 
loved  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Well !  Promise 
to  lay  a  bottleful  of  wine  underneath  my  head, 
by  way  of  a  pillow.  I  do  not  care  about  a  high- 
priced  sample ;  don't  put  yourself  to  any  great 
expense;  but  oblige  me  in  this,  and  I  shall  die 
more  easy.'  I  swore  to  oblige  him,  as  I  have 
told  you ;  and  my  poor  dear  Gigon  uttered  only 
one  word  more — 'Marie!' — and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  I  now  proceed  to  perform  my  promise." 

Godard — whose  harangue  was  pronounced  in 
a  sonorous  voice  that  rose  above  the  raging  of 
the  tempest — stretched  out  his  left  arm,  hitherto 
covered  by  his  cloak,  and  displayed  to  the  asto- 
nished crowd  a  bottle  of  wine  carefully  sealed 
with  black  wax.  Then,  stooping  his  lofty  per- 
son, with  his  right  hand  he  raised  Jean  Gigon's 
head,  and  gently  slipped  the  bottle  beneath  it. 
As  he  rose,  he  covered  his  old  friend's  face  with 
the  winding-sheet,  shouting  to  the  Chasseurs  in 
attendance,  "  Now  for  the  last  salute !" 

The  bacchanalian  testament  was  ultimately 
carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  testator 
had  dared  to  anticipate.  The  spot  where  Jean 
Gigon  was  laid,  was  subsequently  transformed 
into  a  public-house  garden,  where  sportsmen 
now  enjoy  their  bottle  of  wine  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  magnificent  vine,  traditionally  known 
as  Jean  Gigon's  vine,  said  to  have  been  planted 
over  his  grave  by  his  old  intimate,  the  tall  Godard. 

Eight  years  after  Jean  Gigon's  death,  an  ex- 
corporal  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  who  had  settled 
as  a  colonist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers, 
died  of  fever  in  one  of  the  civil  hospitals.  As 
the  deceased  was  not  known  to  have  either  rela- 
tions or  friends,  his  body  was  taken  to  the  dis- 
secting-room, where  one  of  the  surgeons  dis- 
covered an  almost  imperceptible  blue  mark  on 
the  left  temple.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens,  lie  dis- 
covered a  sort  of  character,  almost  effaced  by 
time,  resembling  those  by  which  the  Arabs  of 
different  tribes  are  recognised.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  flash  of  lightning,  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Gendarme  Gigon  had  remarked 
on  the  foundling  he  picked  up  on  the  road.  The 
entry  of  the  corporal's  admission  at  the  hospital 
gave  no  other  clue  to  his  family  than  this:  "  Sup- 
posed to  be  born  in  1800,  of  unknown  father 
and  mother."  By  what  horrible  fatality  was 
this  mysterious  mark  found  on  the  temple  of  the 
man  who  had  been  Jean  Gigon's  last  adversary  r1 
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Was  the  poor  brigadier  killed  by  his  own 
brother  ?  Nobody  will  ever  know ;  but,  if  it 
was  by  his  brother,  it  must  have  been,  according 
to  the  dates,  by  his  twin-brother. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  both  the  two,  as 
story-books  say.  Was  Jean  Gigon's  death  any 
great  loes  P  What  good  did  he  ever  do  ?  He 
consumed  and  he  destroyed,  but  he  never  pro- 
duced. He  planted  no  tree,  he  built  no  house, 
he  brought  up  no  child.  He  neither  discovered 
nor  communicated  the  least  scrap  of  knowledge 
or  information,  theoretical  or  practical.  He 
owed  much  to  society;  he  returned  nothing, 
except  acting  as  a  unit  in  the  army.  His  want 
of  self-control  prevented  him  from  attaining,  or 
from  keeping  when  attained,  an  honourable 
place  in  his  soldierly  profession.  All  we  can 
lind  to  say  for  him  is,  that  he  was  an  effectual 
scarecrow  for  the  frightening  away  of  flocks  of 
mischievous  Arabs;  and  that,  finding  himself 
([iiito  in  the  wrong,  when  he  need  not  have  put 
himself  in  the  wrong  at  all,  he  refrained  from 
killing  an  unoffending  fellow-creature  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  killed  instead — which  also  he 
need  not  have  suffered,  as  a  fatal  duel  was  by  no 
means  called  for.  However,  this  last  was  almost 
noble  conduct — if  it  was  not  delirium  tremens. 


FRIENDS  ON  ALL  FOURS. 

EVERY  man  who  understands  himself  before 
ho  marries,  gives,  or  would  like  to  give,  a  bit  of 
his  heart  and  a  place  in  his  home  to  a  friend  on 
all  fours.  It  is  well  when,  as  a  solitary  being, 
one  sets  up  a  house,  or  a  room,  to  furnish 
it  with  some  creature  who  has  penetration 
enough  to  believe  in  one.  I  never  took  a  zoolo- 
gical or  scientific  interest  in  any  living  com- 
panion, never  studied  a  cat  or  a  dog  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  question  of  instinct  in  animals, 
and  all  pets  that  belong  to  other  people  I  abhor. 
Nevertheless,  among  departed  friends  of  my 
youth  I  reckon  one  cat  and  three  dogs ;  among 
bygone  acquaintances  some  horses ;  and  of  these 
old  friends  the  memory  is  fresh,  although  they 
died  two  or  three  dozen  years  ago. 

When  I  first  took  out,  as  an  apothecary,  my 
game  license  against  the  public,  there  was  in 
the  City  of  London  a  certain  preserve  of  game, 
a  district  of  hereditary  patients,  into  which  1  and 
t  he  friend  of  my  soul  marched  with  our  mortars. 
We  took  up  our  position  on  a  ground  floor,  set 
the  trap  of  a  brass  plate,  and  organised  a  battue 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  party.  But  as  we  did 
not  upon  that  occasion  send  round  mixture  for 
wine — at  any  rate  it  is  upon  the  soul  of  the 
wine-merchant  and  not  upon  our  souls  if  we  did 
—and  as  we  could  charge  nothing  for  our  own 
attendance  or  for  that  of  our  assistant  the 
greengrocer,  we  got  no  practice  out  of  the 
battue.  Our  most  important  patient  during  the 
six  months  that  followed,  was  an  idiotic  kitten. 

We  had  in  our  rooms,  a  large  theological 
library  and  a  small  kitten.  My  friend  and  part- 
ner had  for  brother  a  divine  and  scholar,  who 
was  himself  fixed  in  a  rural  parish,  but  who  had 
left  a  large  part  of  his  library  in  London.  Jiis 


books,  well  pleased  with  the  impressive  air  they 
gave  our  walls,  we  undertook  to  warehouse. 
We  had  a  servant,  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  who  was  almost  as  idiotic  as  the  kitten; 
so  idiotic  that  she  suffered  us  to  physic  her 
when  she  felt  out  of  sorts.  Idiocy  was  the 
maid's  only  fault.  She  would,  instead  of  sweep- 
ing our  rooms  of  a  morning,  make  expeditions 
to  buy  bunches  of  wallflowers  for  their  decora- 
tion ;  a  sweet  fancy  suggested  by  her  knowledge 
that  young  masters  wrote  poems  upon  posies. 

Such  was  the  home  of  Moses. 

Moses  was  the  kitten.  It  came  to  us  as  a 
professional  fee.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  fee 
received  by  us,  Mr.  Smilt  and  Mr.  Plog,  rur- 
gcons,  in  that  brass-plated  establishment.  The 
patient  was  the  wife  of  a  Jew  in  Field-lane. 
She  was  visited  at  her  own  house,  and  that, 
perhaps,  was  well ;  for,  had  she  come  to  us  she 
might  have  been  impressed  to  an  undesirable 
degree  with  the  extent  and  portability  of  our 
vaunted  lines  of  Fathers.  When  convales- 
cent, this  lady  lamented  her  poverty,  asked 
my  friend  Plog,  who  occasionally  noticed  the 
tricks  of  her  kitten,  whether  he  would  accept 
little  Moses.  We  did  not  enter  this  receipt 
in  the  blank  penny  memorandum  book  that 
stood  for  ledger,  but  we  took  the  kitten  as  dis- 
charge in  full  of  all  demands.  Named  in  defiance 
of  her  sex,  she  was  the  merriest  of  little  cats, 
and  had  her  small  endearments  for  us  both,  until 
the  son  of  the  third  floor  threw  her  down  stairs. 

The  fall  injured  her  brain,  and  from  that  hour 
she  was  a  kitten  with  the  manners  of  a  slug. 
She  ate  and  fattened,  but  knew  nobody,  and 
cared  not  even  for  the  tip  of  her  own  tail.  She 
never  scampered,  rolled,  turned  head  over  heels, 
scratched  our  protecting  hands,  or  lapsed  into 
any  gesture  that  was  kittenish.  Her  only  move- 
ment was  a  slow  walk,  with  eyes  looking" always 
straight  before  her.  The  sun  in  eclipse  is  not  a 
phenomenon  to  be  compared  for  darkness  with 
a  torpid  kitten  :  with  a  kitten  that  will  stand  for 
an  hour,  like  the  alligator  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  without  lifting  or  lowering  its  head. 

Moses  succumbed,  either  to  her  own  disease 
or  to  Plog's  calomel  in  cream,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  partners  broke  up  their  establishment. 
Plog— now  the  eminent  Sir  Philibeg  Plog,  into 
whose  hand,  as  he  leaves  her  grace's  chamber,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  slip  a  kitten  for 
a  fee — went  on  his  own  upward  way.  I  went 
up  hill  and  down  dale  towards  this  surgery 
ot  content,  in  which  my  Tamarinda  mixes  my 
draughts,  and  in  which  we  are  robbed  by  our 
grandchildren  of  lozenges  and  manna. 

The  results  of  independent  City  practice  had, 
of  course,  determined  me  to  buy  a  lot  of  sick 
from  some  other  practitioner,  giving  him  a  few 
hundred  pounds  for  the  transfer  of  whatever 
confidence  he  might  have  inspired  in  the  bosom 
of  a  nucleus.  The  patient  who  is  sold  in  a  small 
lot  by  a  shifting  practitioner  is  not  worth  any- 
thing as  an  individual,  but  as  a  bit  of  a  nucleus. 
So  I  resolved  to  buy  a  nucleus  when  the  fit  op- 
portunity should  ofl'er,  and  meanwhile  sec  prac- 
tice as  assistant  to  an  old-established  surgeon. 
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A.  fine  chance  was  refused  me  by  that  very 
superior  man,  Mr.  Snidge,  who  wanted  some- 
body to  be  imprisoned  twelve  hours  a  day  in  his 
surgery  in  Fetter-lane,  and  take  the  chance  of 
any  recreation  that  might  offer  in  the  way  of 
dispensing,  bleeding,  and  tooth-drawing.  In 
the  eyes  of  Snidge  I,  Smilt,  late  of  Smut  and 
Plog,  was  too  young  for  his  place.  His  reason, 
perhaps,  may  have  been,  that  only  an  old,  well- 
seasoned,  nicely  torpid  man,  could  have  survived 
a  year  of  it.  Then,  there  was  a  splendid  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times.  "Apply  at  seven  hundred 
and  ninety,  Euston-square,  between  seven  and 
nine  in  the  evening."  Fifty  of  us  were  crammed 
into  a  parlour,  taking  turns  to  walk  into  a  study, 
and  pass  muster  before  a  man  with  a  name  very 
well  known  to  me.  "  What,  Smilt !"  "  What, 
Brown!"  "This  is  no 'place,  Smilt,  for  a  man 
like  you."  Delicate  way  of  telling  Smilt  that 
Brown  would  rather  not. 

"  Meet  me  on  Wednesday  at  the  Great  Prize 
Cucumber  Hotel  in  Exeter,"  wrote  Jacob  Har- 
timan,  to  whose  advertisement,  dated  from  the 
far  west,  I  had  replied.  "  You  won't  be  so  ab- 
surd," said  Robinson  and  Jones  and  Smith — 
"  you  won't  be  so  absurd  as  to  post  off  upon  a 
•wild-goose  chase  to  Exeter  upon  the  merest 
chance  of  an  engagement !"  But  I  was  so  ab- 
surd. I  went  to  Exeter,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  saw  Hartiman,  doctor  and  squire  in  his 
own  town.  He  is  terribly  old  now,  and  I  am 
getting  dim  of  sight.  Tor  forty  years  we  have 
been  friends,  and  not  the  shadow  of  an  unkind 
thought  lias  ever  crept  between  us.  Now,  as 
Hartiman  has  two  legs,  he  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects  of  this  present  revelation.  But  he  had 
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answered.  "  Never  was  upon  a  horse  but  once. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  must  be,  can  be.  As 
between  horse  and  rider,  one  has  to  run  and  the 
other  to  sit,  I  think  I  can  sit." 

Herein  was  a  delusion;  for,  as  Hartiman' s 
assistant,  I  was  thrown  once  a  week  at  first, 
and  afterwards  pretty  punctually  once  a  quar- 
ter. But  who  minds  being  spilt  when  scram- 
bling upon  four  legs  up  the  everlastin 
hills,  or  galloping  under  the  greenwood  am 
over  the  breezy  western  roads  ?  In  the  west,  at 
any  rate,  it  never  was  my  fate  to  be  spilt  igno- 
miniously  at  a  patient's  door.  The  discreetly 
eternal  silences  were  always  the  sole  witnesses 
to  any  disaster.  Even  the  evidence  of  a  broad 
facing  of  road  dirt  did  not  matter  very  much  in 
friendly  Somerton.  If  there  was  tattle  in  that 
little  town,  I  never  heard  it.  To  the  best  of  my 
ears,  everybody  loved  his  equals,  and  devoutly 
believed  in  his  superiors,  reckoning  superiority 
by  worldly  wealth.  Although  in  Somerton  I 
was  not  one  of  their  roses,  yet  I  lived  near 
one  of  their  roses.  I  partook  of  the  conven- 
tional respect  paid  to  Mr.  llartiman's  worldly 
position,  and  of  the  natural  respect  paid  by  a! 
people  within  twenty  miles  of  our  town,  to  his 
frank  and  ever  genial  character.  Moreover 
there  was  this.  He  had  a  notion  that  a  countr 


gentleman  ought  to  be  able  to  break  in  his  own 
iprses ;  so,  he  bought  unbroken  monsters  who 
ticked  gigs  to  splinters,  and  impartially  threw 
over  their  necks,  bad  rider  and  good.  If  a  man 
aunot  ride,  and  wishes  to  avoid  exposure,  let 
iim  select  a  vicious  and  unmanageable '  horse 
,hat  would  toss  and  tear  a  Ducrow.  Whatever 
may  betide  him,  he  will  then  be  able  to  maintain 
lis  self-respect  under  misfortune. 

But  these  four-legged  partners  of  my  daily 
rounds  were  really  not  to  blame.  I  opened  my 
series  of  visits  to  the  parish  poor,  in  state, 
attended  by  a  groom  in  livery,  who  was  to  teach 
ne  the  country,  and  who  was  retained  also  by 
various  half-crowns  in  the  capacity  of  riding- 
master.  My  charger  was  a  chesnut  mare,  who 
never  ran  away  with  anybody.  She  had  a  mouth 
lard  as  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon,  and  was  abnost 
as  much  of  an  idiot  as  our  poor,  dear,  departed 
dtten.  This  animal,  who  must  have  heard 
ghostly  muezzins,  threw  me  at  sundry  times  by 
dropping  xmexpectedly  upon  her  knees ;  and 
when  she  chose  to  go  down  on  her  knees,  no  act 
of  forecast  short  of  tying  her  head  to  the  bough 
of  a  tree  would  prevent  it.  Whenever  there 
was  a  choice  of  two  roads,  the  way  most  after 
lier  heart  was  to  stand  still,  and  take  neither. 
I  had  no  mind  to  make  serious  use  of  the  whip  : 
for  that  is  an  article  of  manufacture  in  the 
utility  of  which  civilised  man  now  puts,  I  be- 
lieve, little  faith.  As  long  as  our  mutual  friend 
Sniggles,  the  groom,  went  with  us,  a  corner 
could  usually  be  turned  in  ten  minutes,  by 
means  of  some  little  dismounting,  leading, 
pushing,  and  persuasion.  When,  however,  I 
was  left  alone  with  my  four-legged  friend,  and 
had  to  measure  my  own  skill  in  argument 
against  that  of  a  horse,  truly  we  spent  many  a 
meditative  half-hour  in  the  crossways  under  a 
direction  post.  As  long,  however,  as  she  was 
not  bothered  by  turnings,  this  good  creature 
went  on,  without  stopping,  at  a  tolerable  sham- 
bling pace,  with  a  drop  of  a  foot  or  a  stumble 
every  two  minutes.  Whether  there.be  a  mes- 
meric power  in  the  mere  act  of  attention,  or 
whether  there  were  really  some  sense  of  the 
bridle  in  the  chesnut  lady's  mouth,  I  soon  ob- 
served that  whenever  I  let  my  mind  travel  be- 
yond her  ears,  and,  forgetting  her  paces, 
thought  about  my  patients  and  my  posies, 
though  we  might  Be  trotting  on  the  very 
smoothest  causeway,  down  we  went. 

Now,  when  I  had  thus  learnt  how  needful  it 
is  for  a  man  to  carry  his  thoughts,  when  riding, 
in  his  horse's  head,  and  keep  his  own  head  in 
his  pocket,  other  steeds  were  suffered  to  be- 
come my  acquaintances.  There  was  an  old 
racer,  who  flew  the  rounds,  and  I  liked  him. 
Once,  on  a  hard  turnpike  road,  he  came  down, 
and  shot  me  far  ahead  of  him.  The  fault  was 
mine,  for  I  was  wearing  my  own  head  instead  of 
his ;  but  we  were  both  up  in  an  instant,  skull 
uncracked  and  knees  unbroken.  The  only 
sorrow,  worse  than  a  bruised  face,  that  came 
o£f  these  acquaintances,  was  brought  to  me 
by  the  great  horse  Teetotum.  He  was  bonT 
and  preposterously  tall,  aud  always  span  round 
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steadily  on  his  own  axis  when  I  approached  to 
mount  him  at  a  patient's  door.  He  was  a  m:\v 
purchase  in  my  time,  and  it  was  my  misfortune 
first  to  ride  him  to  the  country-house  of  a  sub- 
stantial tanner,  whose  confidence  in  "only  the 
assistant"  I  desired  to  win.  It  was  easy  to  get 
off  the  horse,  and  in  the  house  all  might  go  welL 
But  when  I  came  out,  and  when  the  farmer's 
wife  and  eldest  daughter  stood  respectfully  at 
their  front  door,  behold  the  great  Teetotum  how 
he  spins  !  Ah  !  well !  There  are  memories  still 
glowing,  over  which  we  have  toraketlic  ashes  of 
the  past.  After  that  day,  when  I  entered  a  village 
on  Teetotum,  and  travelled  down  from  the  upper 
regions  of  his  back  at  the  door  of  the  first 
patient,  I  led  that  monster  about  while  I  walked 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  took  good  care 
never  to  go  through  the  agonies  of  remounting 
until  \ve  had  come  out  at  the  other  side  of  the 
village. 

This  beginning  of  horsemanship  gave  me  four- 
footed  acquaintances,  not  friends.  Once,  how- 
ever, fairly  settled  in  the  open  country,  I,  of 
course,  sought  also  four-footed  friends.  Now 
was  the  time  to  keep  a  dog ! 

I  began  modestly  by  entering  into  society 
with  a  young  sheep-dog,  who  received  the  pro- 
fessional name  of  Blister,  for  which  the  familiar 
term  is  Bliss.  Bliss  was  a  happy  young  dog 
of  full  growth,  with  eyes  like  jewels,  teeth  like 
a  shark's,  and  all  a  puppy's  ecstasy  in  using 
them  on  anything  that  could  be  bitten  through. 
Every  morning,  when  I  first  appeared  before 
him,  he  flew  at  me  with  barks  of  affection,  fixed 
his  teeth  firmly  in  a  skirt  of  my  dressing-gown, 
to  pull  at  it  and  shake  it,  as  a  fiercely  cordial 
man  might  shake  you  by  the  hand.  How  many 
days  I  had  enjoyed  my  Bliss,  might  have  been 
ascertained  at  any  period  by  numbering  the 
rents  in  the  tail  of  my  dressing-gown,  as  clearly 
as  men  ascertain  the  age  of  trees  by  counting 
the  rings  in  the  wood.  Having  breakfasted 
with  me,  my  friend  sat  on  his  tail  at  the  door  of 
my  lodging  till  he  saw  me  mounted.  Then,  no 
ingenuity  could  stay  lu'm  from  joining  all  my 
rounds,  and  making  it  his  business  to  preach  to 
the  sheep  of  the  whole  country-side,  gathered 
by  him  together  on  the  liills  in  crowded  and 
excited  congregations.  One  morning,  however, 
when  there  was  a  round  of  almost  forty  miles 
for  us,  he  was  not  indulged  with  any  slacken- 
ings of  pace  for  his  particular  convenience. 
He  came  home  very  lired,  and  after  that 
day  satisfied  himself  with  the  courtesy  of  walk- 
ios  out  to  see  me  off,  but  steadily  declined  to 
follow. 

This  active  creature  went  astray,  and  was  a 
lost  dog.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  supply 
his  place ;  and  as  it  appeared  probable  that  a 
less  boisterous  comrade  was  to  be  desired  as  his 
successor,  I  bought  with  gold  the  friendship  of 
a  mild  old  lady,  a  thin  *i>:miel  with  glossy  black 
hair.  She  had  answerea  for  years  to  the  here- 
ditary name  of  Fan,  which  is  among  dogs  what 
Smith  is  among  men. 

Now,  therelorc,  I  was  blessed  with  a  four- 
footed  being  who  would  never  go  out  with  the 


iorsu,  but  was  content  only  to  follow  me  on 
foot,  and  visit  the  sick  in  our  little  town  of 
Somcrtou.  She  had  a  good  appetite,  enlarged 
in  fiesh,  panted  a  good  deal  when  our  walk 
was  up-lu'll,  ran  to  and  fro  within  bounds  of  a 
very  strict  discretion,  and  gave  me  nothing  but 
the  simple  flattery  of  her  canine  affection.  She 
was  a  steady  every-day  person,  who  had  even  a 
sense  of  Sanday  in  her  nature.  When  I  went 
out  on  Sunday  morning,  without  offering  to 
follow  me  as  usual,  she  jumped  into  the  window- 
sill,  and  from  tliat  post  of  observation  watched 
for  my  return  from  church.  But  a  time  came 
when,  having  bought  a  promising  lot  of  pa- 
tients, I  left  the  far  west,  and  travelled  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (within  Great  Britain).  Fan 
went  with  me,  and  being  unused  to  the  punc- 
tualities of  travelling,  was  lost  upon  the  way,  at 
Bristol. 

Dark  visions  of  an  unprotected  female  in  dis- 
tress haunted  me  all  the  way  to  this  old  house 
at  Ortemly,  in  which  I  have  grown  grey.  I 
knew  only  one  man  in  Bristol,  a  long  lank, 
rambling  hawker,  who  had  reached  sometimes 
even  the  distant  Somerton.  He  might  be  at 
home  or  abroad :  at  any  rate,  to  him  I  wrote,  as 
to  the  one  possible  helper.  By  him  the  forlorn 
damsel  was  found  under  the  protection  of  a 
Imekuey  coachman,  and  in  a  few  days  she  reached 
me  in  a  hamper,  labelled  "  a  Live  Dog,  with 
Care." 

The  house  I  took,  was  haunted.  For  a  black 
terrier  who  had  once  lived  there,  it  was  a  yarrow 
constantly  to  be  revisited,  and  to  be  explored 
daily  in  every  corner.  The  terrier  lost  no  time 
in  declaring  his  affection  for  the  mature  beauty 
from  the  west,  his  love  was  returned,  and  blessed 
with  a  litter  of  four  puppies.  Puppies  are  not 
born  to  be  drowned.  These  were,  moreover,  very 
handsome.  So  they  were  allowed  houseroom 
until  they  were  of  age  to  be  sent  out  into  the 
world.  When  they  were  all  of  age  to  run  with 
ease,  the  sedate  Madam  Spaniel,  with  her  four 
little  ones  behind  her,  and  the  terrier  ghost 
usually  at  her  side,  waited  for  me  outside  the 
doors  of  all  the  patients  I  had  in  the  village, 
and  dogged  my  heels  in  all  pedestrian  excursions. 
But  the  tender  puppies  required  sometimes  to  be 
carried.  Three  or  these  puppies  established 
themselves  in  other  homes.  The  mother  sud- 
denly died  in  the  midst  of  her  dinner.  There 
remained  to  me,  therefore,  only  one  dog — my 
last  dog,  Master  Squeak — in-doors :  while  out  of 
doors  there  was  a  friend  on  all  fours  in  the 
stable — my  first  horse. 

Pegasus  looked  well  worth  the  high  price  she 
had  cost ;  a  noble  creature,  with  fine  paces, 
though  she  had  all  her  four  feet  damaged  by 
t  Imish.  "Falling  at  last  suddenly  lame,  she  ob- 
.  sue  to  walk  before  her,  fifteen  miles  through 
mud  and  rain,  slowly  conducting  her  to  her  own 
stable  :  which  she  left  only  to  be  sold,  when  her 
paces  were  recovered,  for  what  she  was  worth — 
uve  pounds.  But  the  good  soul  had  mettle 
enough  for  a  hundred  legs,  and  we  were  friends 
her.  She  had  but  one  bad  habit,  and  it 
was  one  that  I  thought  unsociable.  When 
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I  mounted  her,  she  always  chose  the  moment  of 
my  setting  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  for  bolting 
off  with  all  her  speed.  I  had  to  acquire  the  art 
of  flying  after  her  into  the  saddle,  and,  for  want 
of  an  education  at  Astley's,  was  continually  being 
laid  prostrate  at  patients'  doors.  Once  when 
my  foot  had  caught  in  the  stirrup,  I  was  dragged 
before  a  row  of  patients'  windows  after  the 
manner  of  Hector.  But  the  heart  of  that  Pegasus 
was  sounder  than  her  feet.  We  often  exchanged 
little  endearments,  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  oblige  me  by  that  over 
promptitude  of  service.  We  were  each  of  us 
professionally  eager  to  get  on. 

The  dog   Squeak  was  my  last  friend  on  all 
fours.     Upon  his  being  shot,  I  married.     He 
grew  to  be  the  handsomest,  and  busiest,  and 
merriest  dog  in  the  world.     The  quickness  of 
his  sympathy  met  every  shade  upon  the  face  he 
watched.     In-doors,  his  mind  was  his  master's  ; 
out  of  doors,  he  was  his  own  master,  and  it  was 
for  him  always  to  appoint,  and  for  nobody  to 
dictate,  whether  he  should  be  out  of  doors  or 
in.     As  a  puppy,  he  was  a  devourer  of  litera- 
ture, and  ate  most  of  the  corners  from  my  books 
and  journals.     So  he  became  wise.     As  to  his 
other  meals,  he  was  not  to  dine  with  me,  for- 
sooth !     A  tyrannical  housekeeper,  if  he  were 
heard  to  be  near  me  at  dinner-time,  dragged  him 
away  by  the  neck.     Very  well.     He  had  only  to 
take  care  that  he  was  not  heard.     He  announced 
his  arrival  by  a  sly  scratch  at  the  door,  audible 
by  no  ears  beyond  mine,  and  ate  his  meat,  as  still 
as  a  stuffed  dog — which  he  always  was  when  he 
had  finished.     He  was  not  to  sleep  of  nights 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  forsooth !     A  tyrannical 
housekeeper  resolved  to  lock  him  out.     Yery 
well.      He    had    only  to   scramble  up  to  the 
kitchen  roof,  whence  it  was  an  easy  leap  into 
my  bedroom  through  a  window-pane.     He  was  a 
bold  dog,  who  did  not  regard  shut  windows  as 
any  obstacles  to  his  advancement.     Before  I 
understood  him  well,  I  shut  him  up  once  or  twice 
in  a  room,  when  I  did  not  wish  him  to  go  out 
with  me ;  but  as  he  always  came  after  me  with  a 
flying  leap  through  a  clatter  of  glass,  and  broke 
the  window-frame  itself  sometimes,  he  had  his 
way  left  open  for  him.     He  was  a  right  fellow 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.     The  bedroom 
window  I  allowed  to  be  mended  seven  times. 
Money  was  spent  on  glaziers'  bills,  and  walking- 
stick  on  admonition.     Soon  tired  of  beating  my 
dog,  I  allowed  him  to  beat  me.     He  was  stii 
remorselessly  to  be  locked  out ;  I  had  therefore 
the  prudence  to  leave  him  the  seventh  smasl: 
in  my  window  as  an  entrance  hole.     The  only 
difference  made  by  the  housekeeper's  discipline 
was  that  the  dog  had  a  run  in  the  mud  every 
night  to  give  him  a  new  relish  for  his  corner  of 
the  counterpane.     As  for  tying  him  up,  nobody 
thought  of  that.     He  was  such  an  incarnation 
of  determined  freedom,  that  ndbody  short  of  a 


King  of  Naples  could  have  thought  of  putting 
him  in  chains. 

Once,  indeed,  he  was  in  bondage ;  caught  in 
a  poacher's  wire  during  his  independent  rambles 
through  adjoining  game  preserves,  where  tres- 
passers were  rigorously  to  be  prosecuted  and  all 
dogs  were  to  be  shot.  We  lost  our  comrade  fortwo 
days,  and  then  he  came  home,  dirty,  starved,  and 
laggard,  with  the  wire  about  his  neck  ;  he  had 
Broken  it  after  some  thirty  hours  of  struggling. 
But  there  was  a  twinkle  of  roguery  in  his  eye 
iven  then,  and  he  was  off  to  the  preserves- 
gain,  certainly  none  the  later  for  his  lesson. 

We  had  a  farm-yard  near  us,  from  which  my 
friend  upon  all  fours,  when  he  stayed  at  home, 
would  hunt  me  up  a  fowl,  or  the  old  cock  him- 
self sometimes,  fetching  in  the  indignant  bird 
unhurt  between  his  teeth,  and  depositing  him  in 
triumph  at  my  feet  upon  the  study  floor.  What 
man  could  quarrel  with  his  generous  and  fearless 
nature  ?  He  never  feared  and  never  hurt  any 
one  in  his  life— except  some  other  dog^  who  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight.  He  simply  disregarded 
pain.  If  a  dog,  not  smaller  and  weaker  than. 
himself,  insulted  him,  he  fought  and  would  fight. 
Beat  him  who  might,  he  meant  to  have  his  fight 
out,  and  he  always  finished  it  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. For  the  weak,  he  had  heroic  tender- 
ness. A  little  kitten  used  to  nestle  on  his 
clean  warm  coat  when  he  lay  sleeping,  and 
regarded  him  as  a  feather  bed.  If  he  awoke, 
and  found  the  kitten  asleep  on  his  back,  he 
would  lie  still,  like  a  kind-hearted  gentleman. 
The  sight  of  a  bone  itself  would  not  induce  him 
to  leap  suddenly  up  and  throw  her  off. 

Yet  he  liked  bones.  He  has  disgraced  me  by 
following  me  out  of  a  patient's  home  with  a 
large  piece  of  bacon  in  his  mouth.  He  was  bold 
enough,  when  tempted  by  the  savour  of  a 
knuckle  of  veal  boiling  in  the  pot,  to  put  his 
fore-feet  on  the  side  of  a  patient's  kitchen  fire 
and  jerk  the  meat  out  of  the  pot  upon  the  kit- 
chen floor.  And  he  made  friends  with  those 
whom  he  thus  persecuted.  To  some  he  boldly 
gave  his  confidence,  visiting  at  their  houses  on 
his  own  account,  not  as  a  mean  haunter  of  back 
doors,  but  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  If  he 
liked  people,  he  visited  them  fairly,  walked  into 
their  drawing-rooms,  and  sat  dowi  with  them 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  by  their  fireside.  He  was  the 
cleanest  of  true  gentlemen,  for  he  swam  twice  a 
day  across  a  broad  and  rapid  river ;  he  was  not 
the  dog  to  let  himself  be  conveyed  with  me 
ignomiuiously  in  the  ferry-boat  over  the  water 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  my  rounds.  Of 
course  there  could  be  only  one  end  to  the  life  of 
such  a  dog.  He  was  shot  by  a  gamekeeper. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

ZHE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

THE  next  event  that  occurred  was  of  so  sin- 
gular a  nature,  that  it  might  have  caused  me 
a  feeling  of  superstitious  surprise,  if  my  mind 
had  not  been  fortified  by  principle  against  any 
pagan  weakness  of  that  sort.  The  uneasy  sense 
of  something  wrong  in  the  family  which  had 
made  me  wish  myself  away  from  Blackwater 
Park,  was  actually  followed,  strange  to  say,  by 
my  departure  from  the  house.  It  is  true  that 
my  absence  was  for  a  temporary  period  only : 
but  the  coincidence  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  the 
less  remarkable  on  that  account. 

My  departure  took  place  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

On  the  day  when  the  servants  all  left,  I  was 
again  sent  for  to  see  Sir  Percival.  The  unde- 
served slur  which  he  had  cast  on  my  manage- 
ment of  the  household,  did  not,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  prevent  me  from  returning  good  for  evil  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  by  complying  with  his 
request  as  readily  and  respectfully  as  ever.  It 
cost  me  a  struggle  with  that  fallen  nature  which 
we  all  share  in  common,  before  I  could  suppress 
my  feelings.  Being  accustomed  to  self-disci- 
pline, I  accomplished  the  sacrifice. 

I  found  Sir  Percival  and  Count  Fosco  sitting 
together,  again.  On  this  occasion  his  lordship 
remained  present  at  the  interview,  and  assisted 
in  the  development  of  Sir  Percival's  views. 

The  subject  to  which  they  now  requested  my 
attention,  related  to  the  healthy  change  of  air 
by  which  we  all  hoped  that  Miss  Halcombe  and 
Ladjr  Clyde  might  soon  be  enabled  to  profit.  Sir 
Percival  mentioned  that  both  the  ladies  would 
probably  pass  the  autumn  (by  invitation  of 
Frederick  Fail-lie,  Esquire)  at  Limmeridge 
House,  Cumberland.  But  before  they  went 
there,  it  was  his  opinion,  confirmed  by  Count 
Fosco  (who  here  took  up  the  conversation,  and 
continued  it  to  the  end),  that  they  would  benefit 
by  a  short  residence  first  in  the  genial  climate  of 
Torquay.  The  great  object,  therefore,  was  to 
engage  lodgings  at  that  place,  affording  all  the 
comforts  aud  advantages  of  which  they  stood  in 
need ;  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  an  ex- 
perienced person  capable  of  choosing  the  sort  of 
residence  which  they  wanted.  In  this  emergency, 
Ihc  Count  begged  to  inquire,  on  Sir  Percival's 
behalf,  whether  I  would  object  to  give  the  ladies 


the  benefit  of  my  assistance,  by  proceeding  my- 
self to  Torquay  in  their  interests. 

It  was  impossible,  for  a  person  in  my  situa- 
tion, to  meet  any  proposal,  made  in  these  terms, 
with  a  positive  objection. 

I  could  only  venture  to  represent  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  my  leaving  Blackwater  Park, 
in  the  extraordinary  absence  of  all  the  in-door 
servants,  with  the  one  exception  of  Margaret 
Porcher.  But  Sir  Percival  and  his  lordship  de- 
clared that  they  were  both  willing  to  put  up  with 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the  invalids.  I 
next  respectfully  suggested  writing  to  an  agent 
at  Torquay ;  but  I  was  met  here  by  being  re- 
minded of  the  imprudence  of  taking  lodgings 
without  first  seeing  them.  I  was  also  informed 
that  the  Countess  (who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  Devonshire  herself)  could  not,  in  Lady 
Clyde's  present  condition,  leave  her  niece  ;  and 
that  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  had  business  to 
transact  together,  which  would  oblige  them  to 
remain  at  Blackwater  Park.  In  short,  it  was 
clearly  shown  me,  that  if  I  did  not  undertake 
the  errand,  no  one  else  could  be  trusted  with  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  could  only  inform 
Sir  Percival  that  my  services  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Miss  Halcombe  aud  Lady  Clyde. 

It  was  thereupon  arranged  that  I  should  leave 
the  next  morning ;  that  I  should  occupy  the  day 
after  in  examining  all  the  most  convenient 
houses  in  Torquay ;  and  that  I  should  return, 
with  my  report,  on  the  third  day.  A  memo- 
randum was  written  for  me  by  his  lordship, 
stating  the  various  requisites  which  the  place 
I  was  sent  to  take  must  be  found  to  possess ; 
aud  a  note  of  the  pecuniary  limit  assigned  to 
me,  was  added  by  Sir  Percival. 

My  own  idea,  on  reading  over  these  instruc- 
tions, was,  that  no  such  residence  as  I  saw  de- 
scribed could  be  found  at  any  watering-place  in 
England ;  and  that,  eveu  if  it  could  by  chance  be 
discovered,  it  would  certainly  not  be  parted  with 
for  any  period,  on  such  terms  as  I  was  per- 
mitted to  offer.  I  hinted  at  these  difficulties  to 
both  the  gentlemen;  but  Sir  Percival  (who  un- 
dertook to  answer  me)  did  not  appear  to  feel 
them.  It  was  not  for  me  to  dispute  the  question. 
I  said  no  more ;  but  I  felt  a  very  strong  con- 
viction that  the  business  on  which  I  was  sent 
away  was  so  beset  by  difficulties  that  my  errand 
was  almost  hopeless  at  starting. 

Before  I  lett,  I  took  care  to  satisfy  myself 
that  Miss  Halcombe  was  going  on  favourably. 
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There  was  a  painful  expression  of  anxiety  in  her 
face,  -which  made  me  fear  that  her  mind,  on  first 
recovering  itself,  was  not  at  ease.  Bnt  she  was 
certainly  strengthening  more  rapidly  than  I  could 
have  ventured  to  anticipate  ;  and  she  was  able 
to  send  kind  messages  to  Lady  Glyde,  saying 
that  she  was  fast  getting  well,  and  entreating 
her  ladyship  not  to  exert  herself  again  too  soon. 
1  left  her  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Rnbelle,  who  was 
still  as  quietly  independent  of  every  one  else  in 
the  house  as  ever.  When  I  knocked  at  Lady 
Clyde's  door,  before  going  away,  I  was  told  that 
she  was  still  sadly  weak  and  depressed ;  my  in- 
formant bemg  the  Countess,  who  was  then  keep- 
ing her  company  in  her  room.  Sir  Percival  and 
the  Count  were  walking  on  the  road  to  the 
lodge,  as  I  was  driven  by  in  the  chaise.  I 
bowed  to  them,  and  quitted  the  house,  with  not 
a  living  soul  left  in  the  servants'  offices  but 
Margaret  Porcher, 

Every  one  must  feel,  what  I  have  felt  my- 
self since  that  time,  that  these  circumstances 
were  more  that  unusual — they  were  almost  sus- 
picious. Let  me,  however,  say  again,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me,  in  my  dependent  posi- 
tion, to  act  otherwise  than  I  did. 

The  result  of  my  errand  at  Torquay  was 
exactly  what  T  had  foreseen.  No  such  lodgings 
as  I  was  instructed  to  take  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  place ;  and  the  terms  I  was  permitted  to 

five  were  much  too  low  for  the  purpose,  even  if 
had  been  able  to  discover  what  I  wanted.  I 
returned  to  Blackwater  Park  on  the  third  day ; 
and  informed  Sir  Percival,  who  met  me  at  the 
door,  that  my  journey  had  been  taken  in  vain. 
He  seemed  too  much  occupied  with  some  other 
subject  to  care  about  the  failure  of  my  errand, 
and  his  first  words  informed  me  that  even  in  the 
short  time  of  my  absence,  another  remarkable 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  house. 

The  Count  and  Countess  Fosco  had  left 
Blackwater  Park  for  their  new  residence  in  St. 
John's  Wood. 

I  was  not  made  aware  of  the  motive  for  this 
sudden  departure — I  was  only  told  that  the 
Count  had  been  very  particular  in  leaving  his  kind 
compliments  for  me.  When  I  ventured  on  asking 
Sir  Percival  whether  Lady  Glyde  had  any  one  to 
attend  to  her  comforts  in  the  absence  of  the 
Countess,  he  replied  that  she  had  Margaret  Por- 
cher to  wait  on  her;  and  he  added  that  a  woman 
from  the  village  had  been  sent  for  to  do  the  work 
down  stairs. 

The  answer  really  shocked  me — there  was 
such  a  glaring  impropriety  in  permitting  an 
under-housemaid  to  fill  the  place  of  confi- 
dential attendant  on  Lady  Glyde.  I  went  up- 
stairs at  once,  and  met  Margaret  on  the  bedroom 
landing.  Her  services  had  not  been  required 
(naturally  enough) ;  her  mistress  having  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  that  morning,  to  be  able  to 
leave  her  bed.  I  asked,  next,  after  Miss  Hal- 
combe  ;  but  I  was  answered  in  a  slouching,  sulky 
way,  which  left  me  no  wiser  than  I  was  before. 
I  did  not  choose  to  repeat  the  question,  and 
perhaps  provoke  an  impertinent  reply.  It  was 
in  every  respect  more  becoming,  to  a  person  in 


my  position,  to  present  myself  immediately  in 
Lady  Glyde's  room. 

I  found  that  her  ladyship  had  certainly  gained 
in  health  during  the  last  three  days.  Although 
still  sadly  weak  and  nervous,  she  was  able  to  get 
up  without  assistance,  and  to  walk  slowly  about 
her  room,  feeling  no  worse  effect  from  the  exer- 
tion than  a  slight  sensation  of  fatigue.  She  had 
been  made  a  little  anxious  that  morning  about 
Miss  Halcombe,  through  having  received  no 
news  of  her  from  any  one.  I  thought  this  seemed 
to  imply  a  blamable  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Rubelle ;  but  I  said  nothing,  and 
remained  with  Lady  Glyde,  to  assist  her  to  dress. 
When  she  was  ready,  we  both  left  the  room  to- 
gether to  go  to  Miss  Halcombe. 

We  were  stopped  in  the  passage  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  Percival.  He  looked  as  if  he 
liad  been  purposely  waiting  there  to  see  us. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  he  said  to  Lady 
Glyde. 

"  To  Marian's  room,"  she  answered. 

"  It  may  spare  you  a  disappointment,"  re- 
marked Sir  Percival,  "  if  I  tell  you  at  once  that 
you  will  not  find  her  there." 

"  Not  find  her  there  !" 

"  No.  She  left  the  house  yesterday  morning 
with  Eosco  and  his  wife." 

Lady  Glyde  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
surprise  of  this  extraordinary  statement.  She 
turned  fearfully  pale  ;  and  leaned  back  against 
the  wall,  looking  at  her  husband  in  dead  silence. 

I  was  so  astonished  myself,  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say.  I  asked  Sir  Percival  if  he  really 
meant  that  Miss  Halcombe  had  left  Blackwater 
Park. 

"  I  certainly  mean  it,"  he  answered, 

"  In  her  state,  Sir  Percival !  Without  men- 
tioning her  intentions  to  Lady  Glyde  !" 

Before  he  could  reply,  her  ladyship  recovered 
herself  a  little,  and  spoke. 

"  Impossible !"  she  cried  out,  in  a  loud, 
frightened  manner;  taking  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward from  the  wall.  "  Where  was  the  doctor  ? 
where  was  Mr.Dawson  when  Marian  went  away?'* 

"Mr.  Dawson  wasn't  wanted,  and  wasn't 
here,"  said  Sir  Percival.  "  He  left. of  his  own 
accord,  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  show  that 
she  was  strong  enough  to  travel.  How  you 
stare !  If  you  don't  believe  she  has  gone,  look 
for  yourself.  Open  her  room  door,  and  all  the 
other  room  doors,  if  you  like." 

She  took  him  at  his  word,  and  I  followed  her. 
There  was  no  one  in  Miss  Halcombe's  room  but 
Margaret  Porcher,  who  was  busy  setting  it  to 
rights.  There  was  no  one  in  the  spare  rooms, 
or  the  dressing-rooms,  when  we  looked  into  them 
afterwards.  Sir  Percival  still  waited  for  us  in 
the  passage.  As  we  were  leaving  the  last  room 
that  we  had  examined,  Lady  Glyde  whispered, 
"  Don't  go,  Mrs.  Michelson !  don't  leave  me,  for 
God's  sake !"  Before  I  could  say  anything  in 
return,  she  was  out  again  in  the  passage,  speak- 
ing to  her  husband. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Sir  Perciyal?  I  in- 
sist—I beg  and  pray  you  will  tell  me  what  it 
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"It  means,"  ho  answered,  "  that  Miss  Ilal- 
coinbe  was  strong  enough  yesterday  nioining  to 
sit  up,  und  he  dressed;  and  that  she  insisted  <m 
taking  advantage  of  Fosco's  going  to  London, 
to  go  I  hep 

"  To  London !" 

"  Yes — on  her  way  to  Linimeridge." 

Lady  (jlvdo  turned,  aud  appealed  to  inc. 

.    s  HaJbomhe  last,"  iki 
i  vim  think  she  looked  fit  to  travel  in  four- 
aiul -twenty  hours  afterwards?" 

.tif  opinion,  your  ladyship." 

Sir  Percival,  on  his  side,  instantly  turned,  and 
appealed  to  me  also. 

••  liet'ore  you  went  away,"  he  said,  "  did 
you,  or  did  you  not,  tell  the  nurse  that  Misa 
Halcombe  looked  much  stronger  and  better ':" 

"  I  certainly  made  the  remark,  Sir  Percival." 

1  le  addressed  her  ladyship  again,  the  moment 
I  offered  that  reply. 

"  Set  one  of  Mrs.  Michelson's  opinions  fairly 
against  the  other,"  he  said,  "and  try  to  be 
reasonable  about  a  perfectly  plain  matter.  If 
she  had  not  been  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
do  you  think  we  should  any  of  us  have  risked 
Hg  her  go?  She  has  got  three  competent 
people  to  look  after  her — Fosco  and  your  aunt, 
and  Mrs.  llnbelle,  who  went  away  with  them  ex- 
-ly  for  that  purpose.  They  took  a  whole 
carriage  yesterday,  and  made  a  bed  for  her  on 
the  seat,  in  case  she  felt  tired.  To-day,  Fosco 
and  Mrs.  Rubelle  go  on  with  her  themselves  to 
Cumberland " 

"  Why  does  Marian  go  to  Limmeridge,  and 
leave  me  here  by  myself?"  said  her  ladyship, 
interrupting  Sir  Percival. 

"  Because  your  uncle  won't  receive  you  till  he 
has  seen  your  sister  first,"  he  replied.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her,  at  the 
beginning  of  her  illness.  It  was  shown  to  you ; 
you  read  it  yourself ;  and  you  ought  to  remem- 
ber it." 

"  I  do  remember  it." 

"  If  you  do,  why  should  you  be  surprised  at 
her.  leaving  you?  You  want  to  be  back  at 
Limmeridge ;  and  she  has  gone  there  to  get 
your  uncle's  leave  for  you,  on.  his  own  terms." 

Poor  Lady  Glyde's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Marian  never  left  me  before,"  she  said, 
"  without  bidding  me  good-by." 

"  She  would  have  bid  you  good-by  tliis  time," 
returned  Sir  Percival,  "if  she  had  not  been 
afraid  of  herself  and  of  you.  She  knew  you 
would  try  to  stop  her ;  she  knew  you  would  dis- 
tress her  by  crying.  Do  you  want  to  make  any 
more  objections?  If  you  do,  you  must  come 
down  stairs  and  ask  questions  in  the  dining- 
room.  These  worries  upset  me.  I  want  a  glass 
of  wine." 

He  left  us  suddenly. 

His  manner  ail  through  this  strange  con 
vcrsatiou  had  been  very  unlike  what  it  usually 
was.  He  seemed  to  be  almost  as  nervous  ana 
fluttered,  every  now  and  then,  as  his  lady  her- 
self. I  should  never  have  supposed  that  his 
health  had  been  so  delicate,  or  his  composure  so 
easy  to  upset. 


I  tried  to  prevail  on  Lady  Glyde  to  go  back 
M  her  room ;  hut  it  was  useless.  She  stopped 
in  the  passage,  with  the  look  of  a  woman  whose 
mind  was  panic-striek 

"Something  has  happened  to  my  sister!"  she 
said. 

"  Ilemember,  my  lady,  what  surprising  energy 
there  is  in  Miss  Hulcombe,"  L  replied.  "  She 
might  well  make  an  effort  which  other  ladies,  in 
tier  situation,  would  be  unfit  for.  I  hope  and 
believe  there  ia  nothing  wron<( — I  do  indeed." 

'I  must  follow  Marian!"  said  her  ladyship, 
with  the  same  panic-stricken  look.  "  I  must  go 
where  she  has  gone ;  I  must  see  that  she  is  alive 
and  well  with  my  own  ejes.  Come  !  come  down 
with  me  to  Sir  Percival." 

I  hesitated ;  fearing  that  my  presence  might 
be  considered  an  intrusion  ;  I  attempted  to 
represent  this  to  her  ladyship ;  but  she  was 
deaf  to  me.  She  held  my  arm  fast  enougli  to 
force  me  to  go  down  stairs  with  her ;  and  she 
still  clung  to  me  with  all  the  little  strength  she 
had,  at  the  moment  when  I  opened  the  dining- 
room  door. 

Sir  Percival  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  a 
decanter  of  wine  before  him.  He  raised  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  as  we  went  in,  and  drained  it 
at  a  draught.  Seeing  that  he  looked  at  me 
angrily  when  he  put  it  down  again,  I  attempted 
to  make  some  apology  for  my  accidental  presence 
in  the  room. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  arc  any  secrets  going 
on.  here  ?"  he  broke  out,  suddenly  ;  "  there  are 
none — there  is  nothing  underhand ;  nothing  kept 
from  you  or  from  any  one."  After  speaking  those 
strange  words,  loudly  and  sternly,  he  filled  him- 
self another  glass  of  wine,  and  asked  Lady  Glyde 
what  she  wanted  of  him. 

"  If  my  sister  is  fit  to  travel,  I  am  fit  to 
travel,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  more  firmness 
than  she  had  yet  shown.  "  I  come  to  beg  you 
will  make  allowances  for  rny  anxiety  about 
Marian,  and  let  me  follow  her  at  once,  by  the 
afternoon  train." 

"  You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,"  replied  Sir 
Percival ;  "  and  then,  if  you  don't  hear  to  the 
contrary,  you  can  go.  I  don't  suppose  you  are 
at  all  likely  to  hear  to  the  contrary — so  I  shall 
write  to  Fosco  by  to-night's  post." 

He  said  those  last  words,  holding  his  glass  up 
to  the  light,  and  looking  at  the  wine  in  it,  in- 
stead of  at  Lady  Glyde.  Indeed,  he  never  once 
looked  at  her  throughout  the  conversation.  Such 
a  singular  want  of  good  breeding  in  a  gentleman 
of  his  rank  impressed  me,  I  own,  very  painfully. 

"  Why  should  you  write  to  Count  Fosco  ?" 
she  asked,  in  extreme  surprise. 

"  To  tell  him  to  expect  you  bv  the  mid-day 
train,"  said  Sir  Percival.  "  He  will  meet  you  at 
the  station,  when  you  get  to  London,  ana  take 
you  on  to  sleep  at  your  aunt's,  in  St.  John's 
Wood." 

Lady  Glyde's  hand  began  to  tremble  violently 
round  my  arm — why,  I  could  not  imagine. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  Count  Fosco  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  I  would  rather  not  stay 
in  London  to  sleep." 
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"  You  must.  You  can't  take  the  whole  jour- 
ney to  Cumberland  in  one  day.  You  must  rest 
a  night  in  London — and  I  don't  choose  you  to 
go  by  yourself  to  an  hotel.  Eosco  made  the 
offer  to  your  uncle  to  give  you  house-room  on 
the  way  down  ;  and  your  uncle  has  accepted  it. 
Here !  here  is  a  letter  from  him,  addressed  to 
yourself.  I  ought  to  have  sent  it  up  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  forgot.  Read  it,  and  see  what  Mr. 
Fairlie  himself  says  to  you." 

Lady  Glyde  looked  at  the  letter  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

"  Read  it,"  she  said,  faintly.  "  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I  can't  read  it, 
myself." 

It  was  a  note  of  only  three  lines — so  short 
and  so  careless,  that  it  quite  struck  me.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  it  contained  no  more  than 
these  words : 

"  Dearest  Laura,  Please  come,  whenever  you 
like.  Break  the  journey  by  sleeping  at  your 
aunt's  house.  Grieved  to  hear  of  dear  Marian's 
illness.  Affectionately  yours,  Frederick  Fairlie." 
"  I  would  rather  not  go  there — I  would  rather 
not  stay  a  night  in  London,"  said  her  ladyship, 
breaking  out  eagerly  with  those  words,  before  I 
had  quite  done  reading  the  note,  short  as  it  was. 
"  Don't  write  to  Count  Fosco  !  Pray,  pray  don't 
write  to  him !" 

Sir  Percival  filled  another  glass  from  the  de- 
canter, so  awkwardly  that  he  upset  it,  and  spilt 
all  the  wine  over  the  table.  "  My  sight  seems 
to  be  failing  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  in  an 
odd,  muffled  voice.  He  slowly  set  the  glass  up 
again,  refilled  it,  and  drained  it  once  more  at  a 
draught.  I  began  to  fear,  from  his  look  and 
manner,  that  the  wine  was  getting  into  his 
head. 

"  Pray  don't  write  to  Count  Fosco  !"  persisted 
Lady  Glyde,  more  earnestly  than  ever. 

"  Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know !"  cried  Sir 
Percival,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  anger  that 
startled  us  both.  "  Where  can  you  stay  more 
properly  in  London,  than  at  the  place  your 
uncle  himself  chooses  for  you — at  your  aunt's 
house  ?  Ask  Mrs.  Michelson." 

The  arrangement  proposed  was  so  unques- 
tionably the  right  and  the  proper  one,  that  I 
could  make  no  possible  objection  to  it.  Much 
as  I  sympathised  with  Lady  Glyde  in  other 
respects,  I  could  not  sympathise  with  her  in  her 
unjust  prejudices  against  Count  Fosco.  I  never 
before  met  with  any  lady,  of  her  rank  and 
station,  who  was  so  lamentably  narrow-minded 
on  the  subject  of  foreigners.  Neither  her 
uncle's  note,  nor  Sir  Percival's  increasing  impa- 
tience, seemed  to  have  the  least  effect  on  her. 
She  still  objected  to  staying  a  night  in  London ; 
she  still  implored  her  husband  not  to  write  to 
the  Count. 

"  Drop  it !"  said  Sir  Percival,  rudely  turninj 
his  back  on  us.     "  If  you  haven't  sense  enoug] 
to  know  what  is  best  for  yourself,  other  people 
mast  know  for  you.     The  arrangement  is  made  ; 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.     You  are  only  wanted 
to  do  what  Miss  Halcombe  has  done   before 
you » 


"  Marian  ?"  repeated  her  ladyship,  in  a  be- 
wildered manner ;  "  Marian  sleeping  in  Count 
Fosco's  house !" 

"Yes,  in  Count  Fosco's  house.  She  slept 
there,  last  night,  to  break  the  journey.  And 
you  are  to  follow  her  example,  and  do  what 
your  uncle  tells  you.  You  are  to  sleep  at 
Fosco's,  to-morrow  night,  as  your  sister  did,  to 
break  the  journey.  Don't  throw  too  many  ob- 
stacles in  my  way !  don't  make  me  repent  of 
letting  you  go  at  all !" 

He  started  to  his  feet ;  and  suddenly  walked 
out  into  the  verandah,  through  the  open  glass 
doors. 

"  Will  your  ladyship  excuse  me,"  I  whispered, 
"  if  I  suggest  that  we  had  better  not  wait  here 
till  Sir  Percival  comes  back  ?  I  am  very  much 
afraid  he  is  over-excited  with  wine." 

She  consented  to  leave  the  room,  in  a  weary, 
absent  manner. 

As  soon  as  we  were  safe  up-stairs  again,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  compose  her  ladyship's 
spirits.  I  reminded  lier  that  Mr.  Fairlie's 
letters  to  Miss  Halcombe  and  to  herself  did 
certainly  sanction,  and  even  render  necessary, 
sooner  or  later,  the  course  that  had  been 
taken.  She  agreed  to  this,  and  even  admitted, 
of  her  own  accord,  that  both  letters  were  strictly 
in  character  with  her  uncle's  peculiar  dispo- 
sition—  but  her  fears  about  Miss  Halcombe, 
and  her  unaccountable  dread  of  sleeping  at  the 
Count's  house  in  London,  still  remained  un- 
shaken in  spite  of  every  consideration  that  I 
could  urge.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  protest 
against  Lady  Glyde's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
his  lordship ;  and  I  did  so,  with  becoming  for- 
bearance and  respect. 

"  Your  ladyship  will  pardon  my  freedom,"  I 
remarked,  in  conclusion ;  "  but  it  is  said,  '  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  I  am  sure  the 
Count's  constant  kindness  and  constant  atten- 
tion from  the  very  beginning  of  Miss  Halcombe's 
illness,  merit  our  best  confidence  and  esteem. 
Even  his  lordship's  serious  misunderstanding 
with  Mr.  Dawson  was  entirely  attributable  to 
his  anxiety  on  Miss  Halcombe's  account." 

"  W_hat  misunderstanding  ?"  inquired  her 
ladyship,  with  a  look  of  sudden  interest. 

I  related  the  unhappy  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Dawson  had  withdrawn  his  attend- 
ance— mentioning  them  all  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause I  disapproved  of  Sir  Percival's  continuing 
to  conceal  what  had  happened  (as  he  had  done 
in  my  presence)  from  the  knowledge  of  Lady 
Glyde. 

Her  ladyship  started  up,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  being  additionally  agitated  and  alarmed 
by  what  I  had  told  her. 

"  Worse !  worse  than  I  thought !"  she  said, 
walking  about  the  room,  in  a  bewildered  manner. 
"The  Count  knew  Mr.  Dawson  would  never 
consent  to  Marian's  taking  a  journey — he  pur- 
posely insulted  the  doctor  to  get  him  out  of 
the  house." 

"  Oh,  my  lady !  my  lady !"  I  remonstrated. 

"  Mrs.  Michelson !"  she  went  on,  vehemently ; 
"  no  words  that  ever  were  spoken  will  persuade 
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me  that  my  sister  is  in  that  man's  power  and  in 
that  man's  house,  with  her  own  consent.  My 
horror  of  him  is  such,  that  nothing  Sir  Percival 
could  say,  and  no  letters  my  uncle  could  write, 
•would  induce  ruo,  it  I  had  only  my  own  feelings 
to  consult,  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  under  his  roof. 
But  my  misery  of  suspense  about  Marian  giu^ 
nit  the  courage  to  follow  her  anywhere — to 
follow  her  even  into  Count  Fosco's  house." 

1  thought  it  right,  at  this  point,  to  mention 
that  Miss  Halcombc  had  already  gone  on  to 
Cumberland,  according  to  Sir  Percival's  account 
of  the  matter. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  believe  it !"  answered  her 
ladyship.  "I  am  afraid  she  is  still  in  that 
man's  house.  If  I  am  wrong — if  she  has  really 
gone  on  to  Limmeridge— I  am  resolved  I  wili 
not  sleep  to-morrow  night  under  Count  Fosco's 
roof.  My  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  next  to 
my  sister,  lives  near  London.  You  have  heard 
me,  you  have  heard  Miss  Halcombe,  speak  of 
Mrs.  Vesey  ?  I  mean  to  write,  and  propose  to 
sleep  at  her  house.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
get  there — I  don't  know  how  I  shall  avoid  the 
Count — but  to  that  refuge  I  will  escape  in  some 
way,  if  my  sister  has  gone  to  Cumberland.  All 
I  ask  of  you  to  do,  is  to  see  yourself  that  my 
letter  to  Mrs.  Vesey  g^oes  to  London  to-night,  as 
certainly  as  Sir  Percival's  letter  goes  to  Count 
Fosco.  1  have  reasons  for  not  trusting  the 
post-bag  down  stairs.  Will  you  keep  my  secret, 
and  help  me  in  this  ?  it  is  the  last  favour,  per- 
haps, that  I  shall  ever  ask  of  you." 

I  hesitated — I  thought  it  all  very  strange — I 
almost  feared  that  her  ladyship's  mind  had  been 
a  little  affected  by  recent  anxiety  and  suffering. 
At  my  own  risk,  however,  I  ended  by  giving  my 
consent.  If  the  letter  had  been  addressed  to  a 
stranger,  or  to  any  one  but  a  lady  so  well  known 
to  me  by  report  as  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  might  have 
refused.  I  tnank  God — looking  to  what  hap- 
pened afterwards— I  thank  God  I  never  thwarted 
that  wish,  or  any  other,  which  Lady  Glyde  ex- 
pressed to  me,  on  the  last  day  of  her  residence 
at  Blackwater  Park. 

The  letter  was  written,  and  given  into  my 
hands.  I  myself  put  it  into  the  post-box  in  the 
village,  that  evening. 

"We  saw  nothing^ more  of  Sir  Percival  for  the 
of  the  day.  I  slept,  by  Lady  Glyde's  own 
desire,  in  the  next  room  to  hers,  with  the  door 
open  between  us.  There  was  something  so 
strange  and  dreadful  in  the  loneliness  and 
emptiness  of  the  house,  that  I  was  glad,  on  my 
side,  to  have  a  companion  near  me.  Her  lady- 
ship sat  up  late,  reading  letters  and  burning 
them,  and  emptying  her  drawers  and  cabinets  of 
little  things  she  prized,  as  if  she  never  expected 
to  return  to  Blackwater  Park.  Her  sleep  was 
sadly  disturbed  when  she  at  last  went  to  bed : 
she  cried  out  in  it,  several  times — once,  so  loud 
that  she  woke  herself.  Whatever  her  dreams 
were,  she  did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  them 
to  mo.  Perhaps,  in  my  situation,  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  that  she  should  do  so.  It  mat- 
ters little,  now.  I  was  sorry  for  her — I  was 
indeed  heartily  sorry  for  her  all  the  same. 


The  next  day  was  fine  and  Minny.  Sir  Per- 
cival came  up,  after  breakfast,  to  tell  us  that 
the  chaise  would  be  at  the  door  at  a  charter  to 
twelve ;  the  train  to  London  stopping  at  our 
station,  at  twenty  minutes  after.  He  informed 
Lady  Glyde  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out,  but 
added  that  he  hoped  to  be  back  before  she  left. 
If  any  unforeseen  accident  d<  'lived  him,  I  was 
to  accompany  her  to  the  station,  and  to  take 
special  care  that  she  was  in  time  for  the  ^.rain. 
Sir  Percival  communicated  these  directions  very 
hastily ;  walking,  here  and  there,  about  the 
room  all  the  time.  Her  ladyship  looked  atten- 
tively after  him,  wherever  he  went.  He  never 
once  looked  at  her  in  return. 

She  only  spoke  when  he  had  done ;  and  then 
she  stopped  him  as  he  approached  the  door,  by 
holding  out  her  hand. 

"  I  shall  see  you  no  more,"  she  said,  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  "  This  is  our  parting — 
our  parting,  it  may  be  for  ever.  Will  you  try 
to  forgive  me,  Percival,  as  heartily  as  I  forgive 
you?" 

His  face  turned  of  an  awful  whiteness  all 
over ;  and  great  beads  of  perspiration  broke  out 
on  his  bald  forehead.  "  I  shall  come  back,"  he 
said — and  made  for  the  door,  as  hastily  as  if  his 
wife's  farewell  words  had  frightened  him  out  of 
the  room. 

I  had  never  liked  Sir  Percival — but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  left  Lady  Glyde  made  me  feel 
ashamed  of  having  eaten  his  bread  and  lived  in 
his  service.  I  thought  of  saying  a  few  comfort- 
ing and  Christian  words  to  the  poor  lady ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  face,  as  she  looked 
after  her  husband  when  the  door  closed  on  him, 
that  made  me  alter  my  mind  and  keep  silence. 

At  the  time  named,  the  chaise  drew  up  at  the 
gates.  Her  ladyship  was  right — Sir  Percival 
never  came  back.  I  waited  for  him  till  the  last 
moment — and  waited  in  vain. 

No  positive  responsibility  lay  on  my  shoulders; 
and  yet,  I  did  not  feel  easy  in  my  mind.  "  It  is 
of  your  own  free  will,"  I  said,  as  the  chaise 
drove  through  the  lodge-gates,  "  that  your  lady- 
ship goes  to  London  ?" 

"  1  will  go  anywhere,"  she  answered,  "  to 
end  the  dreadful  suspense  that  I  am  suffering  at 
this  moment." 

She  had  made  me  feel  almost  as  anxious  and 
as  uncertain  about  Miss  Halcombe  as  she  felt 
herself.  I  presumed  to  ask  her  to  write  me  a 
line,  if  all  went  well  in  London.  She  answered, 
"  Most  willingly,  Mrs.  Michelsou."  "  We  all 
have  our  crosses  to  bear,  my  lady,"  I  said,  see- 
ing her  silent  and  thoughtful,  after  she  had 
promised  to  write.  She  made  no  reply :  she 
seemed  to  be  too  much  wrapped  up  in  ner  own 
thoughts  to  attend  to  me.  " I  fear  your  lady- 
ship rested  badly  last  night,"  I  remarked,  after 
waiting  a  little.  "  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  ter- 
ribly disturbed  by  dreams."  "Indeed,  my 
lady  ?"  I  thought  she  was  going  to  tell  me  her 
dreams  j  but  no,  when  she  spoke  next  it  was 
only  to  ask  a  question.  "  You  posted  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Vesey  with  vour  own  hands  ?"  "  Yes, 
my  lady."  "Did  Sir  Percival  say,  yesterday, 
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that  Count  Fosco  was  to  meet  me  at  the  ter- 
minus in  London  ?"  "  He  did,  my  lady." 

She  sighed  heavily  when  I  answered  that  last 
question,  and  said  no  more. 

We  arrived  at  the  station,  with  hardly  two 
minutes  to  spare.  The  gardener  (who  had  driven 
us)  managed  about  the  luggage,  while  I  took 
the  ticket.  The  whistle  of  the  train  was  sound- 
ing, when  I  joined  her  ladyship  on  the  platform. 
She  looked  very  strangely,  and  pressed  her  hand 
over  her  heart,  as  if  some  sudden  pain  or  fright 
had  overcome  her  at  that  moment. 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  with  me !"  she  said, 
catching  eagerly  at  my  arm,  when  I  gave  her  the 
ticket. 

If  there  had  been  time  ;  if  I  had  felt  the  day 
before,  as  I  felt  then,  I  would  have  made  my 
arrangements  to  accompany  her — even  though 
the  doing  so  had  obliged  me  to  give  Sir  Percival 
warning  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  her  wishes  ex- 
pressed at  the  last  moment  only,  were  expressed 
too  late  for  me  to  comply  with  them.  She 
seemed  to  understand  this  herself  before  I  could 
explain  it,  and  did  not  repeat  her  desire  to  have 
me  for  a  travelling  companion.  The  train  drew 
up  at  the  platform.  She  gave  the  gardener  a 
present  for  his  children,  and  took  my  hand,  in 
her  simple,  hearty  manner,  before  she  got  into 
the  carriage. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  and  to  my 
sister,"  she  said — "  kind  when  we  were  both 
friendless.  I  shall  remember  you  gratefully,  as 
long  as  I  live  to  remember  any  one.  Good-by 
— and  God  bless  you  !" 

She  spoke  those  words,  with  a  tone  and  a 
look  which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes — 
she  spoke  them  as  if  she  was  bidding  me  fare- 
well for  ever. 

"  Good-by,  my  lady,"  I  said,  putting  her 
into  the  carriage,  and  trying  to  cheer  her; 
"  good-by,  for  the  present  only ;  good-by,  with 
my  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  happier  times  !" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  shuddered  as  she 
settled  herself  in  the  carriage.  The  guard 
dosed  the  door.  "  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  P" 
she  whispered  to  me,  at  the  window.  "  My 
dreams,  last  night,  were  dreams  I  have  never 
had  before.  The  terror  of  them  is  hanging  over 
me  still."  The  whistle  sounded  before  I  could 
answer,  and  the  train  moved.  Her  pale  quiet 
face  looked  at  me,  for  the  last  time,  looked  sor- 
rowfully and  solemnly  from  the  window — she 
waved  her  hand — and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

Towards  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  same  day,  having  a  little  time  to  myself 
in  the  midst  of  the  household  duties  which 
now  pressed  upon  me,  I  sat  down  alone  in 
my  own  room,  to  try  and  compose  my  mind 
with  the  volume  of  my  husband's  Sermons.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  found  my  attention 
wandering  over  those  pious  and  cheering  words. 
Concluding  that  Lady  Glyde's  departure  must 
have  disturbed  me  far  more  seriously  than  I 
had  myself  supposed,  I  put  the  book  aside,  and 
went  out  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  Sir 
Percival  had  not  yet  returned,  to  my  knowledge, 


so  I  could  feel  no  hesitation  about  showing  my- 
self in  the  grounds. 

On  turning  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  gain- 
ing a  view  of  the  garden,  I  was  startled  by  seeing 
a  stranger  walking  in  it.  The  stranger  was  a 
woman — she  was  lounging  along  the  path,  with 
her  back  to  me,  and  was  gathering  the  flowers. 

As  I  approached,  she  heard  me,  and  turned 
round. 

My  blood  curdled  in  my  veins.  The  strange 
woman  in  the  garden  was  Mrs.  Rubelle. 

I  could  neither  move,  nor  speak.  She  came 
up  to  me,  as  composedly  as  ever,  with  her 
flowers  in  her  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter,  ma'am?"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"  You  here !"  I  gasped  out.  "  Not  gone  to 
London !  Not  gone  to  Cumberland !" 

Mrs.  Rubelle  smelt  at  her  flowers  with  a 
smile  of  malicious  pity. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  said.  "  I  have  never 
left  Blackwater  Park." 

I  summoned  breath  enough  and  courage 
enougli  for  another  question. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Halcombe  ?" 

Mrs.  Rubelle  fairly  laughed  at  me,  this  time ; 
and  answered  in  these  words  : 

"  Miss  Halcombe,  ma'am,  has  not  left  Black- 
water  Park,  either." 


A  PLEA  FOR  COAL-MINERS. 


A  THOUSAND  men  are  killed  every  year  in  coal- 
mines. Upon  the  last  eight  years  the  annual 
average  of  deaths  by  accident  in  coal-mines  is 
one  thousand  and  two.  This  death  rate  is  about 
eight  times  greater  than  that  of  death  by  acci- 
dent among  the  whole  population.  For  in- 
surance against  death  by  accident  the  charge 
actually  made  in  the  case  of  miners  is,  therefore, 
eight  times  the  ordinary  rate.  A  collier's  wife 
becomes  a  widow,  on  the  average,  fourteen  years 
sooner  than  the  wife  of  an  agricultural  labourer. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  justification  of  this  state  of 
things  to  assert  the  fact  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  persons  are  killed  in  the  metalliferous 
mines  than  in  the  collieries,  and  that  the  average 
duration  of  metalliferous  miners'  lives  through- 
out the  kingdom  is  not  above  thirty-three  years. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  justification  of  this  state  of 
things  to  say,  Miners  are  ignorant,  their' blood 
be  on  their  heads !  Perhaps  it  is  a  justifi- 
cation of  this  state  of  things  to  say,  Coal-miners 
are  under  inspection,  and  what  would  you  more  ? 
We,  knowing  that  a  large  number  of  these  deaths 
— we  say  nothing,  here,  of  the  burnings,  maim- 
ings,  and  cmshings  short  of  death — are  pre- 
ventable, consider  that  they  have  to  be  pre- 
vented, and  not  justified.  A  certain  degree  of 
risk  is,  indeed,  inseparable  from  the  miner's  oc- 
cupation ;  but  the  preventable  character  of  a 
great  num'ber  of  the  accidents  that  happen  can 
be  easily  demonstrated.  If  we  can  save  only 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lives  out  of  the 
yearly  thousand,  that  will  be  a  life  a  day.  It  is 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  in  our  coal-mines  a 
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life  a  day  is  ;•  »(  the  two  idols, 

Obstinacy  and  Indifference. 

ID  Durham,  wh>-  Ilier  is  son,  grand- 

:-i)ii,  ami  '.rn.-at-unmdsoii,  to  a  i-ollirr,  with  a  line 
of  mining  ancestry,  although  the  nature  of  the 

Miorc  tliaii  ordinarily  dangerous,  acci- 
dents arc  comparatively  few.  In  the  midland 
enmities,  where  many  of  the  miners  come  as 
rs  to  the  work,  accidents  are  more 
ins;  so  you  see  how  it  is! 
defenders  of  what  is.  We  do  see  how  it  is. 
In  the  northern  districts,  where  the  miner.s 
have  coal  in  their  very  blood,  they  are  not  left 
i(.  take  care  of  themselves.  About  one  man  in 
every  six  is  employed,  not  in  coal-getting,  but 
in  superintending  ventilation,  keeping  up  roads, 
sctliiiir  timber,  removing  obstructions,  and 
attending  generally  to  what  is  necessary  to 
other  parts  of  the  country, 
colliers  are  expected  to  do  these  things  for 
themselves.  The  annual  loss  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  lives  in  these  districts,  beyond 
the  standard  of  the  naturally  more  danger- 
ous collieries  of  the  north,  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  meii  are  less  up  to  their  work, 
and  maintained  by  the  fact  that  if  they  be 
s  much  in  need  of  being  minded,  they 
are  only  half  as  much  helped  and  looked  after. 

An  explosion  is  a  terrible  thing  when,  as  at 
Sandhill,  it  kills  at  a  blow  nearly  two  hundred 
;nen,  makes  ninety  widows,  deprives  more  than 
two  hundred  children  of  the  fathers  who  put 
bread  into  their  mouths.  But  the  miners  are 
not  killed  by  explosions  chiefly.  Even  more 
men  are  crushed  by  the  fall  of  coal  upon  their 
heads,  for  want  of  sufficient  care  in  setting  up 
props  to  support  it  as  the  miners  push  forward 
their  excavations.  The  average  number  of  annual 
death*  byexplosionis  two  hundred  andforty-eight, 
by  falls  of  the  roof,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one — more  than  a  man  a  day  through  the  year. 
Another  kind  of  accident,  killing  in  some  years 
more  men  than  are  killed  by  explosion,  and  on 
an  average  within  thirty  of  the  number,  would 
be  most  disgraceful  to  the  science  of  our  engi- 
neers, if  it  were  not  true  that  it  is  almost 
wholly  preventable.  This  is  the  class  of  acci- 
dent.s  in  shafts.  Large  as  the  recorded  number 
is,  \vr  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  includes 
all  that  happen.  Arms  and  legs  are  daily 
broken,  and  at  least  four  lives  are  lost  every 
week  by  accidents  upon  the  threshold  of  their 

Men  are  killed  by  the  falling  of  stone  or 
coal  over  the  edge  of  the  pit  mouth  upon  them 
as  they  :\.*rvnd  or  descend  in  baskets  unpro- 
tected by  the  caging  that  would  save  them  alto- 
gether from  this  kind  of  risk.  Men  are  thrown 
to  the  bottom  out  of  baskets  that  would  rarely 
be  dangerous  if  they  were  caged  and  sup- 
plied with  proper  guide-rods.  For  want  of 
er  indicators,  signals,  and  breaks,  and  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  engine-driver,  men 
ore  drawn  over  the  pulleys.  "A  safetr  skip 
has  been  invented,  simple  in  construction,  so 
arranged  that-  the  rope  is  inevitably  deia.-hed 
before  the  cage  reachesthe  pulley,  atul  ; 
Mipported  at  the  place  it  has  reached. 


ventor,  Mr.  Bailey,  is  a  practical  mining 
engineer  at  \Vcdne:sbury,  but  comparatively 
little  use  has  been  made  of  his  invention. 
When  the  Brit isli  Association  met  in  Birming- 
ham, a  gentleman  advertised  that  he  would 
exhibit  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  sudden 
running  down  of  the  cage  with  the  men.  Per- 
sons of  almost  every  profession  went  to  look  at 
it,  and  expressed  their  high  approval  of  it,  but 
not  a  single  coal-owner  or  manager  of  mines 
went  to  see  it.  Was  it  not  something  "new 
fangled,"  and  were  uot  coal-owners  already 
spending  money  enough  upon  their  pits ''. 
the  old  sorts  of  accidents  go  on  as  in  the  old 
way,  and  in  the  mere  entrance  shaft,  in  which 
the  men  spend  only  the  smallest  fraction  of 
their  time,  one-fifth  of  all  the  deaths  by  violence 
occur. 

The  statements  we  here  make,  are  mainly 
founded  on  the  substance  of  a  paper  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  accidents  in  coal-mines, 
read  and  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  not  many 
weeks  ago.  The  paper  was  by  P.  II.  Holland. 
The  discussion,  fairly  representing  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  was  supported  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt, 
M  r.  John  Hedley,  and  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson. 
The  writer  of  this  little  summary,  compiles  from 
what  he  has  read,  under  a  deep  impression  of  its 
harmony  with  all  that  he  has  seen  and  known 
during  years  spent  in  attendance  on  the  sick 
and  wounded  miners  of  a  midland  district.  When 
one  has  felt  every  week  the  grating  of  a  bone 
carelessly  broken  ;  when  one  lias  heard  the  wail 
of  the  widow  in  whose  little  cottage  lie  the 
corpses  of  her  husband  and  her  two  stout- 
hearted sous,  who  passed  the  threshold  in  the 
morning,  hale  and  noisy,  to  be  carried  back 
over  it,  ice-cold,  and  pale,  and  silent,  before  the 
hour  when  their  daily  labour  should  end,  and  so 
long  before  the  hour  when  their  life  labour 
should  have  closed ;  when  one  has  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  sight  of  young  bodies  flayed 
alive  by  the  scorch  of  fire-damp,  painfully  awak- 
ing  death ;  and  when  one  knows  that  aeariy 
half  this  suffering  exists  only  because  it  has 
existed  heretofore,  and  men  are  slow  to  change 
the  worst  of  ways  when  once  it  has  become  a 
settled  way  ;  it  is  no  longer  easy  placidly  to  ac- 
cept the  huge  class  of  Preventable  Accidents  as 
part  of  the  common  lot  of  man. 

In  the  first  days  of  our  penal  colonisation, 
there  was  iu  the  transport  ships  for  the  convey- 
ance of  convicts,  a  most  frightful  amount  of 
ntable  death.  Fifty,  and  even  sixty  per 
of  those  who  embarked  alive,  would  be 
dead  at  the  end  of  a  voyage.  There  were  com- 
plaints, inquiries,  promises,  and  ?ood  intentions. 
Hie  skippers  could  point  out  the  recklessness 
of  sailors  who  shut  hatches  down  and  exclude 
necessary  air,  or  will  not  maintain  cleanliness; 
n  was  hard  to  prevent  greedy  ship  captains  from 
pressing  on  the  space  available  for  passengers, 
ny  taking  an  excess  of  cargo.  There  was,  how- 
eftort  enough  made  to  reduce  the  mor- 
tality upon  the  voyage  out,  to  a  third  or  a 
fourth  part  of  all  the  conTicts  shipped.  At  last 
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it  occurred  to  somebody  to  change  the  form  of 
contract  with  the  shipowners,  and  pay — not  for 
the  number  of  men  embarked,  but  for  the 
number  landed  alive.  Losses  were,  of  course, 
fairly  considered  in  the  bargain,  but,  the  bargain 
made,  every  life  saved  was  money  gained,  every 
life  lost  was  money  lost.  The  shippers  at  once 
appointed  medical  officers  to  see  to  the  health  of 
the  convict  passengers,  and  the  amount  of  their 
payment  from  the  owners  was  also  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  lives  saved.  The 
deaths  presently  fell  from  one  in  ten  to  one  in 
forty-six,  and  at  last  came  to  be  only  one  and  a 
half  in  a  hundred,  showing  a  better  state  of 
health  than  the  same  class  of  men  would  have 
enjoyed  at  home.  Wherever  the  same  principle 
has  been  applied  to  emigrant  ships,  it  has  been 
pleasant,  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  its  chief  advocate, 
to  see  shippers  cutting  holes  for  ventilation,  and 
considering  their  space  with  a  devout  regard  for 
sanitary  laws. 

The  men  who  receive  truths  from  without, 
coming  as  mere  information  and  advice,  with 
obstinacy  or  indifference,  give  their  minds  to 
them  actively  when  they  become  questions  of 
income.  If  they  are  to  be  judged  for  it,  we 
know  not  who  will  dare  to  cast  the  stone. 
Owners  under  whom  preventable  accidents  con- 
stantly occur,  arc  very  often  generous  and  kind 
men,  looked  up  to  with  a  well-grounded  affection 
by  all  their  dependents.  Accidents,  when  they 
are  of  any  magnitude,  do,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
affect  the  owner's  pocket  very  seriously;  but 
then  they  are,  until  they  occur,  future  and 
hypothetical  losses,  that  weigh  little  in  the 
balance  against  present  certain  gain  by  dan- 
gerous economy  or  over-greedy  haste  in  holing. 
There  is  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  too,  which  en- 
forces compensation  for  an  accidental  injury 
from  any  man  by  whose  neglect  it  has  been 
caused.  But  the  proximate  cause  of  an  accident 
in  a  mine,  is  commonly  a  miner ;  it  is  but  seldom 
that  direct  responsibility  can  be  traced  to  the 
owner ;  and  if  it  can,  how  is  a  miner's  widow, 
living  upon  half-a-crown-a-week  parish  allow- 
ance, to  assert  her  claim  in  a  law  court  against 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  county  ? 

Probably  the  true  remedy,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  accidents  in  coal-mines,  but  in  the  case  of 
all  accidents,  preventable  or  inevitable,  is  to 
adopt  the  plan  that  works  perfectly  well  in 
France,  and  to  require  every  employer  to  com- 
pensate the  sufferer,  or  the  representative  of 
one  who  has  been  killed  in  his  service,  without 
any  consideration  of  whose  fault  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  misfortune.  The  working  of  the 
general  rule  is  far  less  grievous  than  the  work- 
ing of  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  In  combination 
with  a  free  system  of  insurance  by  employers 
against  accident  to  those  in  his  employ — the  cost 
being  covered  by  a  very  minute  additional 
charge  on  their  productions — such  a  system 
would  press  on  none  but  those  who  were 
found  by  insurance-offices  to  pass  beyond  the 
average  of  risk  in  conduct  of  their  business.  A 
German  labourer  in  France,  employed  in  driving 
piles,  left  his  own  gang,  went  to  a  part  of  the 


works  in  which  he  had  no  business  to  be,  Avhile 
there  incautiously  placed  his  hand  upon  a  pile- 
head  that  was  being  driven,  and  so  got  it 
crushed.  The  French  law  made  his  employer 
responsible  for  compensation,  and  there  was  no 
injustice  felt.  The  educated  man  is  answerable 
for  the  ignorant ;  employer  and  employed  are 
saved  all  risk  of  litigation.  The  employer's 
liability  is  fixed,  reducible  to  calculation,  and 
may  be  met  by  a  proportionate  insurance  charge 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  expenses  of  his 
business.  In  the  case  of  collieries,  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  a  penny  on  the  ton  of  coal 
would  be  enough  to  meet  the  heavy  average  ex- 
pense of  compensation  to  the  wounded  anfd  the 
widow. 

But  what  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  such 
a  system  in  the  working  ?  We  may  judge  from 
the  experience  of  fire-offices.  In  Manchester 
the  blowing  engine  for  cleaning  cotton  used  to 
be  in  the  factory  building.  Fire-offices  required 
for  this  arrangement  extra  premium  of  insur- 
ance, and  the  blowing  engines  are  now  all  in 
detached  buildings.  Cotton  waste,  liable  when 
in  heaps  to  ignite  spontaneously,  would  vitiate 
a  policy  if  kept  in  the  factory.  Owners  are  very 
strict  in  causing  it  to  be  removed.  Some  years 
ago,  two  very  destructive  fires  occurred  in  Man- 
chester. One,  spread  in  consequence  of  the 
warehouse  being  lined  with  wood  paneling ;  the 
other,  from  fire  being  communicated  to  an  out- 
side wooden  cornice.  The  companies  agreed  to 
charge  extra  premium  for  insurance  in  such 
cases,  and  in  a  year  scarcely  one  wooden  ex- 
ternal cornice  or  wooden  lining  to  a  warehouse 
meant  to  contain  valuable  property,  was  to  be 
found.  In  the  same  manner,  companies  insur- 
ing against  accidents  in  collieries,  suspected  of 
no  "maudlin  philanthropy,"  would  tax  most 
heavily  the  pits  in  which  there  was  least  pre- 
caution against  loss  of  life,  would  require  extra 
premium  for  each  cause  of  danger,  and  would 
make  void  a  policy  for  the  infringement  of  its 
own  wholesome  conditions.  It  would  be  every 
owner's  interest  to  qualify  for  insurance  at  the 
lowest  premium  by  using  all  the  fair  precautions 
against  accident. 

In  the  case  of  the  safety-lamps,  for  example, 
it  is  said  that  the  men  will  open  them  and  use 
the  naked  light.  But  the  great  northern  dis- 
trict, in  which  there  is  especial  risk  from 
fire-damp,  contributes  only  twenty-one  out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  annual  deaths 
from  explosion.  As  much  care  taken  everywhere 
as  they  take  in  the  north,  would  have  saved,  upon 
this  item  alone,  a  thousand  lives  during  the  last 
eight  years.  Safety -lamps  may  be  locked.  There 
is  a  kind  of  safety-lamp  also  that  cannot  be  opened 
without  at  the  same  time  extinguishing  the  light. 
One  inspector  reports  that  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  deaths  by  explosion  in  his  district, 
a  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  attributed  to 
the  use  of  naked  lights,  and  that  out  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  such  deaths  reported  in 
five  years,  twelve  only  occurred  where  safety- 
lamps  had  been  used,  all  of  which  were  defective. 
Another  inspector  says  that  "  out  of  one  thou- 
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.sand  ami  ninety-nine  deaths,  seven  only  wen: 
\\ith  safety-lamps,"  and  adds  that  "no  instance 
has  been  properly  authenticated  of  explosion  from 
a  proper  tin  \  lamp  ;  and  in  the  most  dangerous 
mines  of  England,  where  the  discharge  of  fire- 
damp is  greatest,  but  where  locked  safety -lamp.-- 
.  i  ly  used,  explosions  are  almost  un- 
known." 


GETTING  UP  EARLY. 

THK  human  race  has,  at  various  periods,  been 
subject  to  delusions,  more  or  less  widely  spread, 
mure  or  less  enthusiastically  accepted,  more  or 
less  extended  in  their  duration.  But,  taking  all 
these  into  consideration,  from  Mahommedan- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  of  Odin, 
down  to  that  form  of  idolatry  prevalent  in  the 
present  day,  which,  like  a  monomania,  attacks 
otherwise  tolerably  sane  people,  and  causes  them 
to  adore  hideous  canine  or  gallinaceous  monsters 
called  Skye  terriers  and  Cochin-China  fowls, 
there  has  been  no  delusion,  I  take  it,  so  general 
and  so  lasting  as  that  respecting  early  rising. 

I  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  theoretically  and 
practically  opposed  to  this  strange  and  dangerous 
doctrine;  and  a  long  experience  of  its  effects 
has  caused  an  ineradicable  conviction  against  it, 
wliiTf  formerly  there  only  existed  an  instinct. 

Insects  arc  early  risers,  so  are  birds,  so  are 
beasts  (those  whose  intelligences  have  been  im- 
proved by  domesticity,  less  so,  generally  speaking, 
than  wild  beasts),  savages,  childrenwhose  physical 
is  much  ahead  of  their  mental  development, 
manual  labourers  who  are  similarly  situated,— all 
these  rise  "  with  the  lark,"  go  forth  when  damp 
and  miasma  are  rife,  pass  tlirough  a  day  of  rest- 
less activity  that  it  is  fatiguing  even  to  witness, 
and  then,  when  the  calm  and  beauteous  and 
thoughtful  evening  arrives,  are  stupified  and 
stultified  with  an  offensive  somnolence. 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  mix  much  with  and 
know  something  of,  the  habits  of  a  large  number 
of  the  noteworthy  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
and  at  this  moment  1  can  only  call  to  mind  one 
such  being  who,  from  choice  (doubtless  some  are 
driven  to  it  by  necessity),  is  an  early  riser,  and 
of  course  one  must  make  allowance  for  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius. 

Let  us  take  early  rising  in  the  country ;  that 
is,  early  rising  at  its  best. 

<  Kvrnight  it  has  been  agreed,  for  some  cause 
or  reason  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon,  that  1 
am  to  get  up  early.  I  go  to  bed  with  those 
dreadful  words  haunting  me,  howling  in  my  ears 
like  Old  Dog  Tray,  casting  a  gloom  over  my 
spirit  that  no  words  can  describe,  keeping  me  in 
the  shrinking  condition  of  a  new  Damocles, 
with  the  addition  to  my  misery  that  1  know 
my  fate  to  be  inevitable,  that  I  have  no  hope 
whatever  that  the  hair  won't  break,  that  1  have 
the  certainty  that  the  sword,  after  hanging  over 
my  devoted  head  all  tlirough  the  black  and 
•  ly  night,  will  most  positively  fall  en  me  ut 
a  certain  hour  in  the  dreaded  morning.  I  am  not, 


however,  given  to  make  the  worst  of  things,  so  I 
say  to  myself,  "  You  mmst  make  haste  and  go  to 
bed,  and  you  must  get  to  sleep  in  good  time, 
because  you  know  you  have  to  get  up  early !" 

So  I  begin  to  undress  with  uncomfortable 
haste,  having  given  myself  only  1  luce-quarters  of 
an  hour  by  the  clock  on  my  bedroom  mantelpiece 
to  get  to  bed  in,  instead  of  my  usual  dear 
dawdling  hour  and  a  half.  And  yet,  in  these 
wretched  three-quarters,  I  have  much  more  to  do 
than  usual,  for  I  must  put  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  the  morrow :  knowing  if  I  don't,  how 
additionally  hopeless,  and  helpless,  and  desperate 
I  shall  be  in  the  morning. 

Ah,  there  you  are  on  the  shelf,  Keats  (I'm  sure 
the  man  who  wrote  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale 
couldn't  have  been  an  early  riser ;  an  early  riser 
must  have  been  snoring  when  the  Night, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  rays, 

inspired  him  with  that  divinest  song),  but  I 
can't  take  you  down,  my  Keats ;  I  can't  go  on 
with  Hyperion,  because,  if  it  be  only  to  read 
a  page,  I  shall  keep  fcn  reading  till  Heaven 
knows  what  hour,  and  I  have  to  get  up  early. 
However,  I  suppose  there's  no  reason  why  I 
should  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
of  you?  I  should  think  early  rising  even,  is 
hardly  tyrannical  enough,  hardly  engrossing 
enough,  hardly  sufficiently  crushing  to  the 
mental  energies,  to  forbid  that ! 

Ha!  there's  half  an  hour  gone,  and  I'm  not 
anything  like  ready  for  bed.  Beloved  Keats,  you 
must  not  haunt  me  so ;  you  see,  while  thinking 
of  you,  this— no,  I  mustn't  lose  my  temper — 
early  rising  went  clean  out  of  my  head.  So  I'll 
think  no  more  of  you ;  I  dare  not. 

Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In  midst  of  his  own  brightness. 

Where  is  it  that  I  have  come  across  a  line  or  two 
very  like  those  ?  I  know  I've  seen  them  some- 
whcrc  :  the  self-same  image,  expressed  much  in 
the  same  manner.  Is  it  in  Milton  ?  It  sounds 
sufficiently  Miltonic ;  mightn't  it  be  in  some  of 
the  angel  passages  in  Paradise  Lost  ?  I'll  see. 
See,  ay — pass  an  hour — two  hours— hunting  for 
what  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  after  all,  when 
I've  got  to  get  up  early ! 

It's  of  no  use ;  I  tear  off  what  remains  of  my 
day  clothing,  rush  about  my  room  (1  have  already 
been  more  than  an  hour  "getting  to  bed"),  com- 
plete my  preparations  for  the  morrow,  plunge  in 
a  mixture  of  rage  and  sulks  between  the  sheets, 
cover  myself  up,  and  resolutely  set  myself  to 
the  task  of  going  to  sleep. 

I  close  my  eyes  very  tight ;  I  try  laboriously, 
one  after  another,  all  the  expedients  I  have  ever 
heard  mentioned,  or  have  ever  attempted  with 
any  shadow  of  success,  to  produce  on  the  in- 
stant healthy  and  refreshing  sleep.  1  think 
of  a  flock  of  sheep  leaping  one  by  one  over  a 
hurdle;  I  think  of  falling  wat  cr,  o'  waving  com, 
of  wind  in  trees ;  still  somehow  or  other  my 
mind  won't  stick  to  these  ideas  continuously, 
but  trill  go  wandering  off  to  certain  remembered 
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scenes  and  sounds  suggested  by  such  images. 
Then  I  try  to  do  what  I  never  was  able  to  do  in 
my  life— repeat  the  multiplication -table  all 
through,  and  dodge  myself  in  it.  I  stick  at  seven 
times  eight,  and  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and 
get  more  puzzled  and  less  sleepy  every  minute. 
Clearly  all  these  are  fallacies;  let  me  try, 
mental  devices  having  failed,  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  by  attacking  the  physical  condition. 
Somebody,  I  think,  told  me,  at  some  time  or 
other,  that  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water  was 
efficacious  in  cases  of  insomnolence.  I  hate  water 
administered  internally,  but  I'll  try  it ;  I'll  try 
anything;  I  can't  be  worse;  and,  as  nepenthe 
is  not  to  be  had,  give  me  water.  Bah !  Tepid ! 
Standing  all  the  summer  day  in  the  room,  it  is 
like  drinking  liquefied  swansdown,  or  any  soft, 
warm,  tasteless,  sliding  thing  that  gives  no 
marked  sensation  of  any  kind  to  the  palate. 

Well,  it's  gone,  and  I  go  back  to  bed,  and  beat 
up  the  pillows,  and  place  them  (as  somebody 
else,  at  some  other  time,  has  advised),  not  under 
the  head  only,  but  under  the  neck  and  shoulders 
too,  and  again  I  shut  up  my  eyes  tighter  than 
before,  and  set  to  work  to  make  my  mind  a  total 
blank — to  exclude  all  ideas,  feelings,  recollections, 
and  impressions  whatsoever. 

Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade. 
Oh,  Keats,  Keats!    Gracious    powers,  Keats! 
have  you  forgotten  that.  1  have  to  get  up  early  ? 

Regal  his  shape  majestic 

I  must  find  out  where  the  line  is,  or  where 
lines  like  that,  are,  if  I  die  for  it. 

I  get  up  and  take  Milton  from  the  shelf,  and 
begin  tuniing  over  the  pages  of  Paradise  Lost 
by  the  nigkt-light,  but  somehow  I  feel  it  isn't 
there.  Well,  then,  where  is  it  ?  That's  the  next 
question.  Shakespeare  ?  Pooh,  nonsense  !  not 
a  bit  like  Shakespeare.  Dante  ?  No,  it's  not 
Dante.  Spenser  ?  Ah,  may  be !  I  think  it  is 
Spenser.  I  seize  The  Faerie  Queene  with  the 
vigour  of  hope,  and  turn  from  canto  to  canto.  I 
have  it ! — 

And  hid  in  his  own  brightness. 
Rather  like  it  ?  Some  of  these  days  I  mean  to 
publish  a  chapter  or  two  on  plagiaries,  wilful  or 
accidental.  Well,  well,  never  mind  now ;  you've 
satisfied  yourself  on  that  point,  so  do  go  to  bed, 
for  you  know  you  have  to  get  up  early. 

So  I  go  to  bed  again ;  but  going  to  sleep  is 
quite  a  different  thing,  and  I  never  felt  further 
from  it  in,  my  life.  Turn  how  I  will,  lie  how  I 
may,  the  one  thought  that  I  have  to  get  up  early, 
is  ever  before  me,  and  as  the  night  waxes  and 
wanes,  and  I  know  the  dreaded  hour  draws  near 
and  more  near,  I  am  worked  up  into  the  state 
of  desperation  that  you  sometimes  see  in  nursing 
mothers  when  they*cau't  get  their  babes  to  sleep 
— a  state  which  induces  them  to  try  to  do  it  by 
force,  and  makes  them  carry  the  refractory  imp 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  frenzied  manner,  and 
rock  it  violently  in  their  arms,  and  sing  aloud  to 
deaden  its  shrieking. 

At  last— is  it  possible  ?  yes  I  am  losing  the 


clearness  of  my  perceptions — that  last  thought 
was  very  dreamy.  I  don't  recollect  the  train  of 
ideas  that  led  to  it;  I  was  very  nearly  asleep. 
I  am  so  glad  that  in  my  joy  I  wake  up  broad, 
broad,  and  find  that 

day  is  breaking, 

And  I  have  not  slumbered  yet ; 

and,  slumber  or  no  slumber,  I  have  to  get  up 
early. 

At  last,  towards  five  o'clock — I  am  to  rise  at 
six — I  go  off  into  a  profound,  balmy,  dreamless, 
perfect  sleep,  and  am  buried  deep,  deep  in  the 
downy  bosom  of  the  delicious  goddess— I  know 
Sleep  was  a  goddess — the  notion  of  any  influence 
so  sweet,  and  soothing,  and  loving,  and  tender 
being  masculine ! — when  at  my  room  I  hear  the 
hot  water  and  the  announcement — twice  delivered 
— "  Just  gone  six." 

I  start  up  in  bed  and  gaze  about  me  blankly. 
"  Gone  six,"  indeed !  and  what's  that  to  me  ? 
How  dare  that  woman  —  how  dare  anybody — 
come  to  my  door  and  wake  me  with  the  terrific 
statement  that  it  has  "  gone  six,"  when  every- 
body knows  that  I  never  dream  of  allowing  my- 
self to  be  disturbed  before  half-past  eight,  in  order 
that  I  may  have  time  to  get  wide  awake  by  a 
quarter  to  nine  ? 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sense  of  my  calamity 
bursts  upon  me  with  overwhelming  force,  and 
I,  blind  and  drunk  with  sleep,  blunder  out  of  bed 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stand  there  for 
a  moment  dazed,  bewildered,  striving  to  collect 
my  senses,  and  think  what  I  am  to  do  next.  A 
bright  idea  strikes  me.  I  will  reverse  the  order 
of  my  ablutions,  and  instead  of  keeping  my  bath 
for  their  crowning  joy  and  glory,  I'll  take  it  first. 

Br-r-r — how  cold  it  is  !  Not  laving  me  with  a 
gently  stimulating  freshness,  not  lending  me  new 
life  and  vigour,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  but  striking 
into  my  very  vitals  with  a  sudden  shock  of  cold. 
Well,  it  has  wakened  me,  at  all  events.  Let 
us  see  what  the  morning  looks  like.  Ah  !  fine,  I 
see;  sunshiny — a  very  pretty  sight,  indeed,  to  go 
back  to  bed  and  dream  about.  But  /  can't  go 
back  to  bed ;  I  must  go  on  with  my  dressing,  for 
am  I  not  getting  up  early  ?  Water,  instead  of 
screeching  hot,  tepid— just  one  degree  warmer 
than  that  I  drank  last  night.  Ha,  pleasant — hot 
cold  water,  and  cold  hot  water !  Well,  well,  it's 
no  use  to  grumble  -.  once  having  made  up  your 
mind  to  get  up  early,  you  must  make  your  ac- 
count for  every  possible  discomfort  that  can  be 
heaped  on  your  devoted  head. 

Well,  now  I  am  dressed,  and  what  next  awaits 
me  ?  To  think  that  I,  who  am  wont  to 
make  my  appearance  in  the  breakfast-room 
at  what  hour  it  suits  me,  in  what  costume 
it  suits  me,  in  what  mood  it  suits  me,  sure 
to  find  some  little  dainty  dish  prepared  for 
me,  crisp  watercress,  nice  bread-and-butter,  hot 
tea — I,  accustomed  for  years  to  this  mode  of  pre- 
paring for  the  labours  of  the  day,  am  now,  in  full 
morning  dress,  to  sally  forth  at  half-past  seven, 
and  to  walk  three  miles  before  breakfast ! 

I  go  down  stairs ;  the  shutters  in  the  hall  are 
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not   taken  dn\vn  ;    1   jrmpc   along   in  d 
brincc  my  *h:;i  in  contact  with  son: 
object,  and    tumble   prom-  ovr  \vh 
be  a  ooaUcultle.     I  low  it  came  there  in  July,   1 
want  to  know ;  but  there  it  is,  and  there  am  I, 
••avling  some  moments  among  the 
rc;ils,  1  i;rt  up,  rub  my  smarting  shin,  bnish  off 
as  much  coal-dust  as  consents  to  be  removed, 
and,  casting  a  glance  as  I  pass  at  the  "  banquet. - 
l:;dl  deserted,"  which  last  night  looked  die  picture 
oi'  harmless  conviviality,  ;uul  \vliich  this  morning 
K:  picture  of  disreputable  sickly  revolting 
dissipation,  L  open  tlic  door  and  pass  out. 

Cold  again;  that  same  searching  cold  (hat 
me  through  and  through  iu  my  bath  :  I 
wish  I  had  put  on  something  warmer  ;  but  if  I 
hod,  I  should  be  roasted  before  I  got  back!  Look 
at  those  mists,  lying  asleep  in  the  valley,  or  just 
awake  enough  to 

Put  forth  an  arm,  and  creep  from  pine  to  pine. 

And  loiter,  slowly  drawn. 

Don't  I  know  what  is  in  those  mists :  haven't 
they  sucked  up  fever,  and  ague,  and  diphtheria, 
iuis,  and  rheumatism,  and  low  fever,  and 
Heaven  knows  what,  from  every  low-lying  pas- 
ture, and  every  marsh,  and  every  fen,  and  are 
they  not  now  laden  and  heavy  and  raw  with 
such  burdens,  and  are  they  not  bearing  them 
abroad  and  administering  copious  doses  of  them 
to  every  "  passing  villager  ?"  And  my  way  lies 
through  that  valley ! 

"  Lovely  morning !"  says  the  voice  of  my 
friend  who  is  to  accompany  me,  and  who  has 
just  joined  me — "  glorious  morning  !" 

I  used  to  think  my  friend  had  a  cheery,  pleasant 
voice;  I  never  before  detected  anything  in- 
sulting or  derisive  in  it ;  now,  it  sounds  enve- 
nomed :  the  more  galling  that  it  seeks  to  hide 
itself  beneath  an  appearance  of  the  frankest 
bonhomie. 

ut.  What's  the  good  of  arguing  the  point  ? 

"  Are  you  not  glad  you  got  up  ?" 

This  is  a  little  too  much.    Luckily,  I  am  saved 

from  quarrelling  with  my  friend  (wliich  I  should  be 

sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do)  by  the  appearance  of 

K(  i  vcr  and  Stella,  who  have  been  let  off  t  he  chain  to 

npany  us.  They  are  nice  dogs,  and  I  am  proud 

of  them,  when  dry  and  calm,  as  they  are  in  the 

middle  of  the  day;  but  now,  what  use  do  they 

make  of  tlieir  newly  gained  liberty  ?    They  roll 

themselves  on  the  lawn,   among  the  dew  and 

the  wormcasts,  till  they  are  soaking,  and  then 

they  come,    plunging,    in    loud  wide-mouthed 

i|>  on  me,  completing  the 

effect  of   the  coal-dust  on   my  light-coloured 

r  costume. 

Off  we  go,  across  wet  fields  that  soak  my 
boots  through  in  the  first  five  minutes,  my  friend 
striding  along,  singing,  whistling,  and  talking  to 
the  dogs,  I  following.  ut,  and  savage, 

till  my  tormentor  turns  round,  and  remarks  t  h;vt 
"  1  seem  out  of  sorts."     I 

(iriu  horrible  a  ghastly  smile 
by  way  of  answer,  for  speak  1  cannot. 


It  13  ovi  >       i  I    I   am    back  again— back  in 
my   room — I    will  not  now   stop   t< 
what  condition  of  mind,  body,  or  attire— back 
in  mv  untidy  and  disordered  room,  everything 
at  sixes  and  sevens  just  as  I  left  it,  and  T  have 
to  set  to  to  polish  myself  up  for  breakfast, 
and  my  boots  are  sodden  with  wet,  and  my 
stockings  won't  come  off,  except  with  tea 
and  there's  the  breakfast-bell,  and  I'm  not  ready ; 
no,  nor  anything  the  least  like  i,  I  be 

for  the  next  half-hour  at  least,  and,  what's  more, 
I  shall  not  try  to  be. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  I  make  my 
appearance  at  the  breakfast-table,  to  find  cold 
tea,  and  tough  sodden  toast,  and  eggs  that — and 

ham  which it  doesn't  signify,  for  I  am  much 

too  sick  and  wretched  to  eat  any  of  them,  were 
they  of  the  best. 

But  here  the  recollection  of  what  next  oc- 
curred still  awakes  in  me  sentiments  I  would 
rather  not  recal.  1  found  that,  instead  of  meeting 
with  that  soothiag  sympathy  and  tenderconsidera- 
tion  which  my  prolonged  sufferings  and  exacer- 
bated feelings  demanded,  I  was  made  the  subject 
of  general  mirth;  that  my  friend  had  been 
amusing  the  assembled  company  with  a  highly- 
coloured  facetious  account  of  all  I  had  en- 
dured in  that  dreadful,  dreadful  walk.  And,  can 
it  be  believed,  that  the  hours  of  agony  I  had  gone 
through  in  the  night  were  made  the  subject,  not 
only  of  comment,  but  of  complaint,  by  a  woman 
(I  always  hated  that  woman— I  always  felt  she 
would  do  me  an  injury  if  the  occasion  served  her, 
and  I  was  right)  who  had  not  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  bed  before  nine  o'clock ! 

"No  wonder,"  she  said— I  see  her  red  face 
now,  and  her  projecting  teeth  and  gums,  from 
which  the  lips  used  to  recede  when  she  spoke  or 
smiled,  leaving  them  exposed  in  all  their  native 
hideonsness — "no  wonder  you  were  unfit  for  an 
early  walk,  for  I'm  sure  you  were  up  half  the 
night.  I  heard  you  over  my  head  half  a  dozen 
times  at  least  "—the  reader  will  remember  I  only 
rose  on  two  occasions — "  and  you  woke  me  each 
time.  I  had  a  mind  to  take  my  umbrella  and 
stand  on  a  chair  and  tap  on  the  ceiling  to  you." 

It  was  lucky  you  didn't,  I  thought— un- 
commonly lucky  you  didn't.  If  you  had,  I 
should  have  overthrown  every  heavy  article  the 
room  contained.  I  should  have  put  on  the 
thickest  and  most  creaking  boots  I  had,  and 
paced  to  and  fro  at  intervals  all  through  the 
night.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  my  feelings 
to  have  tortured  you,  that  I  only  regret  you  did 
not  suggest  it  by  acting  as  you  proposed. 

I  will  not  go  through  an  account  of  thr 
weary,  listless,  interminable  day ;  of  the  slum- 
berous, stupified  evening  that  followed  that, 
in  which.  1  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  delight- 
ful discourse  of  my  dear  old  friend,  arrived 
from  town  only  just  before  dinner.  I  will  not 
say  how  I  struggled  to  listen;  how  I  pulled  up 
my  eyelids  by  elevating  my  eyebrows  to  the 
uuunft  height,  and  li  <  s  with  a  wide- 

open  stare  on  the  opposite  wall ;  how  I  found 
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that  pleasant  face  gradually  fade  and  lose  dis- 
tinctness, and  that  fall  clear  voice  grow  k>  sound 
monotonous  and  far  off,  and  the  words  it  spoke 
to  become  unintelligible ;  how  I  forced  myself 
back  every  now  and  then  into  semi-consciousness, 
and  tried  to  remember  and  take  up  the  thread  of 
the  discourse,  and  talked  egregious  nonsense. 

But  the  explanation  that  I  had  got  up  early 
sufficed  to  set  matters  all  right  with  one,  who 
never  appears  till  the  day  is  well  aired,  and  who 
holds  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
man  to  show  himself  before  the  world  till  his 
intellects  are  thoroughly  awake,  which,  unless  he 
puts  them  asleep  at  sundown,  they  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  be  before  a  certain  hour  in  the  day. 

That  wise  creature  suggests  that  we  shall 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden  this  lovely  night,  and 
when  once  fairly  out  of  the  drawing-room,  says  : 

"  Now  go  to  bed ;  there's  nothing  else  for  it, 
and  take  my  advice  and  don't  be  induced,  under 
any  pretext  short  of  direst  necessity,  to  get  up 
early.  It's  the  destruction  of  mind  and  body ; 
no  constitution  can  stand  up  against  it. 

Dear  Wisdom,  it  was  of  you  that  the  story 
was  related  how,  when  your  father,  a  worthy 
man  but  infected  with  ancient  prejudices,  knocked 
at  your  door,  black  in  the  morning,  bidding  you 
remember  that  the  early  bird  got  the  early  worm, 
you  turned  on  your  shoulder,  replying,  "Serve 
the  worm  right  for  being  up  first !"  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 

So  I  go  to  bed ;  I  undress,  leisurely,  soberly ; 
I  luxuriate  in  the  thought  that  I  have  nothing 
to  hurry  me,  nothing  to  put  me  out  of  my  own 
beloved  and  tranquil  routine.  I  am  now,  in  the 
prospect  of  coming  rest,  just  tired  and  sleepy 
enough  to  make  it  delightful  to  dawdle,  and  dream, 
and  watch  the  waving  of  the  white  curtain  by 
the  open  window,  and  the  sailing  moon,  and  to 
follow  the  course  of  a  ghostly  moth  flittiu; 
past,  just  visible  when  the  light  of  my  lamp  falls 
on  it,  then  again  silently  swallowed  up  in  the 
darkness  from  which  it  momentarily  emerges. 

Then  to  bed— so  sleepy — so  sweetly,  happily, 
luxuriously,  childishly  wleepy !  Good  night ! 
forgive  everybody  —  even  the  woman  with  — 
who  ? — ah,  yes,  with  the  gums — good  night— 
I  am  ne-ever  going  to  get  up  early  any  more. 


THE  GOLDEN  BEE. 
PART  I. 

I. 
LADEN  with  precious  merchandise,   the  growth  of 

Chinese  toil, 
And  costly  work  of  Chinese  hands,  the  patient  wealtl 

of  toil, 

Over   the  wave  with  outspread  sails,  like  white- 
winged  bird  at  sea, 
Swiftly,  gaily,  homeward  bound,  sped  on  the  Golden 
Bee. 

II. 
Stored  with  such  peachy-textured  silks  as  shimmer 

in  the  sun, 

With  countless   rainbow-tinted   gleams   and  neve 
keep  to  one — 


ilks  to  burnish  Beauty's  self  with  a  new  resplendent 

ray, 

Silks  an  English  queen  might  wear  on  her  coronation 
day. 

III. 
he  had  chests  of  fragrant  tea-leaves  to  make  social 

household  boards, 
)r  to  be  the  one  sweet  luxury  of  widows'  scanty 

hoards; 

iVith  grotesque  and  dainty  ivories,  carved  by  coarse- 
grained hands, 
For  idle  money-spenders  in  rich  European  lands. 

IV. 

Cloudless  the  sky — fresh  blew  the  breeze— the  Cap- 
tain's heart  was  light, 
As  on  the  deck  he  lingered  late  and  watched  the 

coming  night ; 
^f  sweet  the  journey  homeward  from  an  nnpropitious 

sail, 

Tis  sweeter  still  where  Fortune  smiles  ic  port  and  sea 
and  gale. 

V. 
Blithe  was  the  Captain's  gallant  heart,   for  things 

had  prospered  well, 
Soon  should  he  reach  his  home  on  shore  with  much 

good  news  to  tell ; 
ood  news  for  his  Parsee  merchants,  and  for  the  fair 

young  wife, 

Whose  sweet  affection  made  the  joy  and  beauty  of 
his  life. 

VI. 
Soon  should  he  kiss  his  bonuie  boy,  and  hold  him  on 

his  knee, 

Awhile  he'd  listen  eager-eyed  to  stories  of  the  sea  ; 
Soon  should  he  kiss  his  latest-born,   and  then  the 

Captain  smiled, 
Smiled  father-like  to  think  of  her,  his  little  unseen 
child. 

VII. 
A  tear  ran  down  his  sunburt  cheek,   a  mild  joy  lit 

his  eye — 
So  sweet  were  thoughts  of  love  and  home  — so  near 

they  seemed  to  lie  ; 
Whilst  through  his  great,  rough  heart  diffused  sue!) 

pure  and  soft  delight, 
As  like  an  even  song  of  praise  went  up  to  heaven's 
height. 

VIII. 
One  by  one  upon  the  waves  twinkled  every  ruing 

star, 

And  Dian  trailed  her  golden  hair  over  the  deep  afar; 
Whilst  lonely  o'er  the  vastness  of  that  solitary  sea, 
Glided,  as  on  feathered  feet,  the  good  ship  Golden 
Bee. 

IX. 
Hark !  what  terrific  cry  -was   that  of  horror   and 

affright, 

Which  broke  like  some  tempestuous  sound  the  still- 
ness of  the  night, 
Eousing  the  crew  from  rest  and  sleep  to  tremble  with 

dismay, 

Waking  the  Captain's  sunny  dreams  of  harbour  far 
away? 

X. 
Oh,  Captain,  wake !  'Tis  but  a  dream — the  harbour 

is  not  won, 
Thou  dost  not  clasp  thy  Mary's  hand,  or  kiss  thy 

little  son; 
Thy  baby  sweetly  sleeps  ashore — that  shore  is  far 

from  thee — 

Oh,  Captain,  wake!  for  none  but  God  can  save  thy 
Golden  Bee. 
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';  Tire !"  'twas  an  awful  sound  to  hear  on  solitary 

Bras, 
With  double  danger  in  the  breath  of  every  fresh'ning 

breeze ; 

An  awful  sight  it  was  to  see  the  vessel  all  alight, 
As  if  a  blazing  meteor  dropped  into  the  darksome 

night. 

XII. 
Foremost  and  calm  amid  his  crew  the  Captain  gave 

command, 

Xur  backward  in  a  moment's  need  to  help  with  skil- 
ful hand, 
Awhile  the  courage  in  his  voice  and  firmness  on  his 

brow 
Ini]i:irtc(l  strength  and  hope  to  hearts  which  ne'er 

had  drooped  till  now. 

XIII. 
Three  days,  three  nights,  the  vessel  burned ;  oh, 

Heavens  !  'twas  strange  to  be 
.Mi  !   lin-  unquenchable  with  all  the  waters  of  the 

sea! 
But  neither  skill  nor  strength  availed:  the   fatal 

breezes  blew, 
Peath  and  destruction,  fiery-winged,  threatened  the 

gallant  crew. 

XIV. 
And  nil  was  lost.    Those  gorgeous  silks  would  sweep 

no  palace  now, 
Those   ivory  fans  would  never  feign   a   breeze  to 

beauty's  brow; 
The  aromatic  leaf  could  soothe  no  weary  student's 

brain, 
Or  freshen  lips  in  fever  heats  upon  the  bed  of  pain. 

XV. 

"  Get  out  the  boat !"  with  firm  quick  voice  the  short 

command  was  said, 
And  no  man  spoke,  but  straight  and  swift  the  order 

was  obeyed; 
Then  one  by  one  the  crew  stepped  forth— but  all 

looked  back  with  tears, 
Upon  the  bonnie  Golden  Bee,  their  home  of  many 

years. 

XVI. 
Butfirst  the  Captain  snatched  from  flame,  and  pressed 

witliin  his  breast, 

A  relic  of  departed  days,  of  all  his  heart  loved  best  : 
A  little  Prayer-book,  well-worn  now,  a  gift  in  early 

life, 
token  from  his  early  love  ere  yet  he  called  her 

wife. 

XVII 
And  quick  as  falls  a  lightning  shaft,  when  thunder 

is  behind, 
A  thousand  recollected  joys  flashed  o'er  his  troubled 

mind  ; 
Of  happy,  happy  courtship  days,  and  later,  still  more 

sweet, 
The  tranquil  joys  of  married  life,  the  sound  of  baby 

feet. 

xv  in. 
Amid  a  death-like  silentness  of  breeze  and  sky  and 

sea, 
Beneath  a  burning  noonday  sun  they  left  the  Golden 

Bee; 

when  they  saw  the  blackened  wreck  totter  amid 

the  foam, 
sailor  breathed  a  prayer  to  God,  and  thought 

of  wife  and  home. 


XIX. 
Then  out  upon  a  lonely  sea,  six  hundred  miles  from 

land, 
The  solitary  boat  sailed  forth  with  that  courageous 

band  ; 

Sailed  forth  as  drift?  a  withered  leaf  upon  the  surg- 
ing tide, 
With  only  hope  to  be  their  strength,  and  only  God  as 

guide. 

XX. 
Xo  white  sail  specked  the  arid  sky,   no  cloud  or 

shadow  came, 
To  cool  that  blue  abyss  of  arr  which  seemed  to  be  a 

flame ; 
No  breeze  sprang  up  to  aid  their  oars,  no  friendly 

ray  of  light, 
Of  moon  or  star  shone  out  to  guide  their  dreary  path 

at  night. 

XXI. 
Oh!  God,  it  was  a  fearful  thiug  to  float  and  drift 

away, 

Upon  so  wide  a  wilderness,  day  after  weary  day, 
With  meagre  store  of  food  and  drink  which,  ere  two 

days  had  rolled, 
They  measured  out   as  never  yet  a  miser  did  his 

gold. 

XXII. 
"Oh,  Captain!"  cried  a  sailer  boy,  "I  ran  awny 

to  sea, 
And  well   I  know   my   mother's   heart  has  sorely 

grieved  for  me ; 
Will  some  one  take  my  parting  love? — I  shall  not 

reach  the  shore." 
And  then  he  smiled  a  saintly  smile,  nor  smiled  nor 

spoke  no  more. 

XXIII. 
Then  tenderly,  with  bare  brown  hands,  his  comrades 

did  prepare 
An  humble  shroud,  and  wrapp'd  him  in  with  more 

than  woman's  care. 
Aad  all  stood  up  and  bared  their  heads,  awhile  the 

Captain  read 
The  Church  of  England's  requiem  over  its  ransomed 

dead. 

XXIV. 

The  red  sun  dipp'd  into  the  sea,  and  lit  the  west  afar, 
The  crimson  clouds  paled  one  by  one,  beneath  the 

evening  star; 
A  calm  of  even-tide  enwrapp'd  both  breeze  and  sky 

and  wave, 
When  in  God's  great  cathedral  vault  the  sailor  found 

a  grave. 

XXV. 

They  wept  no  more — but,  silent,  stood  and  watched 

the  placid  deep ; 
Thinking  with  wistful  hearts  of  him  who  slept  such 

blessed  sleep. 
And   one — a  gaunt  and  giant  man — sent   forth  a 

bitter  cry, 
And  clenched  his  hand,  and  shrieked  aloud,  "  Oh, 

master,  let  us  die !" 

XXVI. 
Oh,  let  us  die !    The  words  rang  forth  through  the 

sweet  summer  air, 
As  if  a  mad  and  tortured  soul  breathed  out  its  last 

wild  prayer. 
They  sounded  far  athwart  the  sea,  and  up  into  the 

sky, 
Till  even  silence  seemed  to  make  the  echo,  "  Let  us 

die !" 
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Then  rose  the  Captain,  sternly  sad,  and  where  the 

sun  had  set, 
He  waved  one  hand,  and  cried  in  tones  which  could 

command  them  yet  : 
"  Oh,  comrades  !  will  you  see  His  works,  and  doubt 

that  he  can  still 
Save  e'en  in  the  eleventh  hour,  if  such  should  be  His 

will? 

XXVIII. 
"  Oh,  whilst  there's  life,  despair  not  !     Have  we 

mothers,  children,  wives  ? 
Does  not  their  memory  give  us  all  the  strength  of 

double  lives  ? 
Mind  ye  not  how  the  widow's  cruse,  though  wasted, 

filled  again  : 
We've  yet  the  widow's  God  o'erhead,  and  yet  a  little 

grain. 

XXIX. 
"Oh!  tender  wives,  who  live  for  us,   our  hearts 

consent  to  take 

A  little  hope,  a  little  faith,  for  your  beloved  sake. 
Oh  !  children  of  our  dearest  love  !  oh,  pleasant  home 

ashore  ! 
Our  souls  can  brave  a  thousand  deaths  to  call  ye 

ours  once  more  !" 

PAKT  II. 

I. 
WHERE  palaces  of  merchant  kings  in  marbled  splen- 

dour rise  — 
And  gleam  beneath  the  burning  blue  of  fair  Cal- 

cutta's skies  — 
Where  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers  weigh  down 

the  sultry  air, 
The  Captain's  fair  young  wife  abode,  and  watched 

his  coming  there. 

II. 
She  never  heard  the  billows  roar,  or  saw  a  ship  at 

sea, 
Without  a  thought  of  those  who  steered  the  bonnie 

Golden  Bee  ; 
She  never  kissed  her  babes  at  night,  or  woke  at  dawn 

of  day, 
Without  a  prayer  that  God  would  speed  her  sailor 

on  his  way. 

III. 
One  night  rose  up  a  fierce  monsoon,  and  with  a 

sudden  roar, 
Startled  the  waves  from  twilight  rest,  and  dashed 

against  the  shore  ; 
Where  all  night  long  they  shrieked  and  wailed,  and 

sobbing  sunk  to  sleep, 
As  dying  groans  of  shipwrecked  men  fade  on  the 


silent  deep. 


IV. 


The  Captain's  babes  serenely  slept,  and  through  the 

tempest  smiled, 
As  sweet  forget-me-nots  bloom  fair  amid  aa  Alpine 

wild  ; 
The  mother,  weeping,  clasped  her  hands,  and,  pacing 

to  and  fro, 
Prayed,  with  a  white-faced  misery,  in  murmurs  faint 


and  low. 


V. 


"  Oh  !  husband,  art  thou  safe  ashore,  or  shipwreckec 

on  the  sea, 
And  do  the  wild  waves  bring  from  far  thy  drowning 

voice  to  me9 
Oh  !  father  of  my  sleeping  babes  'tis  hard  that  thou 

must  bear 
Dangers  unspeakable,  which  I,   thy  own  wife,  may 

not  share. 


'  Oh,  God!  who  mid  ten  thousand  worlds  has  fixed 

thy  glorious  seat, 
And  cares  for  every  human  heart  that  worships  at 

thy  feet, 

r*ity  my  happy,  helpless  babes — my  watchful  agony, 
And  guide  my  husband's  precious  life  in  safety  back 
to  me." 

VII. 
Oays  glided  by,  and  brought  the  time  when  every 

ship  might  be 
That  one  for  which  her  soul  was  sick  of  wistfulness 

to  see ; 
Days   grew  to  weeks,    and  still  she  watched,    and 

hoped,  and  prayed  the  same, 
For  the  Golden  Bee's  safe  advent,  which  never,  never 
came. 

VIII. 
Then  rose  a  morn,  when  hope  grew  faint,  within  her 

patient  heart, 
When  every  sudden  voice,  or  step,  would  make  her 

pale  and  start, 
With  some  deep  undefined   fear,    that   brought  no 

words  or  tears, 
But  worked  upon  her  maiden  cheeks,  the  furrowed 
grief  of  years. 

IX. 
Ah,  me!  the  sailor's  lot  was  hard,  to  drift  upon  the 

waves, 
Which  yawned  beneath  the  tempest's  breath,   and 

showed  a  thousand  graves ; 
With  scarce  a  hope  of  seeing  wife  or  children  any 

more, — 

But  oh!  the  woman's  part  was  worst,  to  wait,  and 
weep  ashore! 

X. 

She  held  her  children  to  her  heart,  and  prayed  with- 
out a  word 
(Ofttimes  the  heart's  unspoken  prayer  by  Heaven  is 

soonest  heard); 
And  if  they  heedless  played  or  slept,  the  passion  of 

her  grief 

Would  spend  itself  in  wailing  tears,  which  brought 
her  no  relief. 

XI. 
Then,  as  a  soft  and  tranquil  day  follows  a  night  of 

rain, 
And  drooping  flowers  will  feel  the  sun,  and  ope  their 

leaves  again, 
For  sweetest  sake  of  feeble  babes,  no  helper  by  save 

One, 
She  learned  to  lead  a  widowed  life,  and  say,  "  Thy 


will  be  done." 


XII. 


One  night  the  moon  escaped  from  clouds,  and  with 

a  pale  light  gleamed 
Over  the  sea,  which  felt  the  glow,  and  murmured  as 

it  dreamed; 
Her  bright  boy  cradled  at  her  feet,  her  baby  on  her 

breast, 
She  sung  her  evening  cradle  song,  and  hushed  the 


pair  to  rest. 


XIII. 


And  with  the  heaven's  tranquil  light  upon  her  golden 

hair, 
The  mother's  love  within  her  eyes  —  eyes  that  were 

still  so  fair  ; 
She  looked  like  some  Madonna,  of  antique  Italian 

art, 
Such  as  breathe  the  whole  religion  of  the  painter's 

pious  heart. 
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Awliila  the  elder  child  still  drowsed,  and  like  a  dove 

in  .June, 
Cooed  from  his  little  downy  neat  unto  his  mother's 

time, 

[p  tli  it  bore  a  foreign  Sag  rode  calmly  with  the 

tide, 
And  drupp'd  its  anchor  in  the  port,  by  the  fair  city's 

IV. 
Before  the  mother's  voice  had  ceased  its  chanting, 

t'oinl  ami  swtiet, 

A  distant  footstep  echoed  through  the  silence  of  the 

street; 
\n.i  v. IH-II  th«  boy's  bine  dreamy  eyes  sought  for 

her  face  no  more, 
A  shadow   flecked  the  window  panes,  and  paused 

without  the  door. 

XVI. 

ulow  of  a  human  form,  but  oh,  so  white  and 

•wan! 

As  if  the  strong  vitality  of  manhood  must  be  gone ; 
Then  came  a  low  breathed,  tender  voice,  it  only  mur- 
mured "  Wife !" 
And  heart  to  he.irt  the  two  were  clasped,  called  back 

to  new  glad  life. 

XVII. 
For  hours  they  hardly  spoke  a  word,  but  shedding 

blessed  tears, 
Poured  out  their  prayers  of  thankfulness  to  One  who 

always  hears; 
Those  tears  fell  on  their  sleeping  babes.    0  children. 

ye  receive 
Such  pure  baptismal  rite  as  Church  or  Priesthood 

er«  can  give. 

TIMOUR  THE  TARTAR. 

BEFOB.E  Shakespeare  was,Tamburlaine  stormed 
lustily  through  Marlowe's  mighty  line.  I  hear  the 
people  of  old  England  shouting  in  the  open  yard 
or  pit,  ami  see  the  exquisites  as  they  sit  on  the 
rushes  of  the  sccneless  stage,  brighten  into  en- 
thusiasm as  Tainburlaiue  that  sturdy  Scjthian 
thief — "  perhaps  not  altogether  so  famous  in  his 
own  country  of  Tartaria  as  in  England" — enters 
among  them  in  his  copper-laced  coat,  and  crimson 
•  a  breeches,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  harnessed 
kings  with  reins  in  their  mouths,  and  a  whip 
nourishing  over  their  backs.  He  cracks  his 
whip,  and  almost  cracks  his  throat,  as  he  enters 
with  his  shout, 

"  Holla !  Ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia ! 
What,  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day, 
And  have  so  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels, 
And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tumburlaine  ?" 

And  peace  to  thy  soul,  dear  Mat  Lewis!  didst 
thou1  not  teach  my  infant  lips  to  lisp  magnilo- 
quence, what  time  the  fame  of  Timour  the 
a-  t'roin  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden,  spread 
to  toyshops  and  survived  in  nurseries?  How 
was  toe  pasteboard  Timonr  agitated,  as  a  piping 
childish  voice  exclaimed,  "  With  the  blood  of 
their  chiefs  have  I  deluged  my  scaffolds;  with 
the  blaze  of  their  burning  towns  have  I  crim- 
soned the  heavens;  and  iiave  I  still  left  them 
spirit  enough  to  groan  ?  Go.!  bear  my  orders 
for  instant  vengeance — to  death  with  the  assas- 
sins!" 


Delicious  nursery  theatricals  !  Now-a-days 
children  never  approach  in  dreams  to  the  delight 
of  cutting  out  grand  tournaments  in  cardboard, 
and  mounting  caves  and  fortresses  upon  a  mimic 
stage.  Alas,  that  the  days  are  gone  when  Zorilda 
the  Amazon,  weighing  together  with  her  mag- 
nificent courser  very  much  under  half  an  ounce, 
was  my  beloved ;  when  with  lavish  hand  I  gave 
Timour  himself,  decorations  of  gold  stars  and 
silver  crescents  on  his  crimson  fly,  and  yellow 
satin  shirt,  his  red  trousers  and  his  green  boots, 
his  turban  and  his  dagger.  He  cost  me  an 
entire  halfpennyworth  of  those  little  mixed 
,,'les  which  no  toyman  sells  for  the  use  of 
the  small  generation  that  now  is. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Timour's  court  again, 
having  gone  thither,  travelling  by  the  last 
volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  in  company  with  an  old  Spanish  knight, 
named  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo.  He  was  sent 
by  Henry  the  Third  of  Castile  upon  an  embassy 
of  compliment  and  observation,  to  the  presence 
of  the  earth-shaking  Tartar,  when  his  power  had 
attained  the  highest  pitch.  It  was  a  little  while 
before  he  died,  a  frostbitten  old  man,  on  his  way 
to  the  empire  of  China,  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  adding  to  his  own  estate.  The  Spirit 
of  Winter  met  him  then,  says  Ahmed  ben  Arab- 
shah,  one  of  his  old  Eastern  biographers,  and 
talked  to  him  in  his  own  vein,  thus :  "  Halt  in 
thy  swift  career,  false  tyrant !  How  long  art  thou 
to  run  as  fire  over  a  wailing  world  ?  We  are  both 
old,  both  of  us  bind  with  chains.  Root  up  men's 
homes,  make  the  earth  cold,  and  then  learn  that 
my  blast  is  colder.  Against  thy  countless  bands, 
that  vex  and  kill,  I  set  my  army  of  wintry  days, 
that  also  are  destroyers ;  and  by  the  Lord  that 
liveth,  I  will  have  no  mercy  upon  thee  !  With 
my  fury  thou  shalt  be  encompassed.  All  the 
fire  thou  kindlest  shall  not  save  thee  from  the 
gripe  of  the  cold  howling  tempest  and  the  ice 
cold  death."  Mat  Lewis  should  have  intro- 
duced that  Spirit  of  Winter  in  the  last  scene  of 
his  melodrama. 

Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  was  a  knight  and  a 
teetotaller,  who  ventured  to  drink  water  at  the 
feasts  of  Timour  himself,  when  his  whole  court, 
his  wives,  and  the  great  Tartar  himself,  in- 
dulged in  potations  pottle  deep.  As  an  early 
traveller,  he  joins  the  company  of  Marco  Polo 
and  our  own  Sir  John  Mandeville.  His  com- 
panions were,  a  knight  of  Madrid,  a  Master 
of  Theology,  a  return  envoy  of  Timour's  who 
had  come  to  Spain  with  two  Spanish  ambassadors 
previously  sent  to  observe  politics  in  the  East, 
who  had  happened  to  be  present  at  the  battle  in 
which  Timour  overthrew  the  great  Turk,  Bajazet. 
Clavijo  was  a  conscientious  man,  who  knew  how 
to  astonish  Timour  with  great  Spanish  bragga- 
docio that  should  not  be  untrue.  "  There  is  a 
bridge,"  he  said,  "  in  Spain,  forty  miles  broad, 
on  which  a  thousand  head  of  sheep  find  pas- 
ture." Timour  opened  his  eves,  but  the  cunning 
knight  had  in  his  mind  the  land  under  which  the 
(iuadiaua  dips.  "  There  are  a  lion  and  a  bull  in 
Spain  fed  daily  by  the  milk  of  many  cows."  He 
meant,  the  cities  of  Leon  and  Toro.  "There 
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are  three  wolf-dogs  (canes)  which  fight  iu  the 
field,  each  with  three  hundred  lances."  Timour 
whistled.  The  knight  had  in  his  mind  three 
towns  named  Can  de  Rpa,  Can  de  Muno,  and 
Can  de  Zurita.  "  There  is  a  town  in  Spain  sur- 
rounded by  fire  and  built  upon  water."  "  Is 
there,  indeed,"  says  Timour.  "  To  be  sure  there 
is,"  thinks  Ruy  Clavijo.  "  Do  not  the  springs 
bubble  up  from  the  ground  in  Madrid,  and  is  not 
that  chief  city  among  cities,  begirt  with  walls  of 
fire  flint  ?  Go  to,  then :  I  am  telling  this  bar- 
barian no  lies." 

Before  we  start  with  the  judicious  knight,  we 
will  get  from  his  English  editor  and  translator, 
Mr.  Clements  Markham,  a  few  notes  on  the 
true  history  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  That  hero 
left  his  own  Memoirs  written  for  the  edification 
of  posterity,  as  well  as  a  volume  of  Institutes. 
Ruy  Clavijo  found  in  Timour's  native  town, 
while  Timour  himself  lived,  the  common  report 
that  this  great  vanquisher  of  kings,  though  of  a 
noble  family,  set  out  but  poorly  furnished  with 
the  world's  goods,  and  acquired  his  name  of 
Tamerlane — which  is,  by  interpretation,  Timour- 
lame — from  a  wound  in  the  leg  that  a  shepherd 
gave  him  when  he  was  sheep-stealing.  Tambur- 
laine,  therefore,  was  a  nickname  that  none  would 
have  dared  to  employ  in  the  presence  of  this 
Sultan  Kamraii  Ameer  Kutb-ud-Deen  Timour 
Kurkhan  Sahib  Keraun:  all  which,  when  turned 
into  English,  means  the  Lord  Successful  Com- 
mander Pole -star -of -the -Faith,  Earth-shaker 
(that  is  Timour),  Of-the-Lineage-of-Sovereigns, 
Master-of  -the- Grand-Conjunctions  —  meaning 
those  of  the  planets,  not  the  parts  of  speech. 

Timour  himself,  with  proper  family  pride, 
says  that  he  inherited  of  his  father  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  sheep  and  goats,  cattle  and  ser- 
vants, lie  was  born  in  the  green  and  flowery 
town  of  Kesh,  one  of  a  race  of  shepherds  wan- 
dering much  and  living  under  tents.  "  At  twelve 
years  of  age,"  he  says,  "I  fancied  I  perceived 
in  myself  ail  the  signs  of  greatness  and  wisdom, 
and  whoever  came  to  visit  me,  I  received  with 
great  haughtiness  and  dignity."  At  eighteen 
he  rode,  hunted,  read  the  Koran,  and  played 
chess.  To  the  last  he  was  a  great  chess-player ; 
and,  for  his  own  better  contentment,  added  more 
pieces  to  the  board,  in  order  to  increase  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  game.  As  he  approached  man- 
hood, he  left  off  chess-playing,  and  made 
a  vow  never  to  injure  any  living  creature. 
Once,  when  he  had  trodden  upon  an  ant, 
he  was  so  deeply  grieved,  that  he  felt  as  if 
his  foot  had  lost  its  power.  But,  having  re- 
turned to  his  chess-playing  both  on  the  little 
board  and  on  the  great  board  of  the  world,  he 
lived  to  crush  under  his  foot  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men,  without  more  tender  con- 
cern than  he  might  feel  for  the  grains  of  sand 
on  which  he  trampled  in  the  desert. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Timour  received  from 
his  father,  certain  tents,  sheep,  camels,  aud  ser- 
vants; married  the  granddaughter  of  the  ruler 
of  his  tribe  of  Berks,  a  lady  who  was  his  faith- 
ful companion  on  the  wild  and  perilous  ascent 
to  supreme  power ;  aud  presently  plunged  into 


all  the  anarchy  of  Asiatic  politics,  where  power 
was  always  to  the  strong  and  the  unscrupulous. 
Once,  when  his  other  comrades  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, he  was  reduced  to  the  company  of  his 
wife  and  seven  surviving  followers,  in  the  desert 
of  Khiva.  A  shepherd  gave  to  the  fugitives 
part  of  a  goat,  which  they  roasted  between 
stones,  and,  says  Timour,  "we  enjoyed  our- 
selves exceedingly."  "  Surely,"  said  Heu  Aljay 
Turkhan  Aga,  the  devoted  wife,  "  surely  our 
fortunes  are  now  arrived  at  the  lowest  point." 
But  after  a  few  weeks'  wandering,  a  lower  point 
was  touched,  when  Timour  and  his  wife,  seized 
by  a  troop  of  wild  Toorkmans,  were  confined  for 
two  months  in  a  wretched  cow-house  full  of  fleas 
and  other  vermin.  From  that  point,  the  tide 
turned  which  bore  the  adventurer  up  to  his  high 
flood  as  lord  of  Asia. 

He  was  a  man  who  made  his  way  by  going  to 
war  for  an  idea.  "  If,"  he  says  in  his  Institutes, 
"  in  any  kingdom,  tyranny  and  oppression  and 
iniquity  shall  prevail,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prince, 
from  a  respect  to  justice  and  the  law,  to  expel 
and  extirpate  the  authors  of  that  iniquity  and  to 
assault  that  kingdom.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  vic- 
torious king  to  bring  under  his  authority  every 
kingdom  where  the  people  are  oppressed  by 
their  rulers.  Thus  I  have  delivered  Khorassan, 
and  purified  the  kingdoms  of  Ears,  and  Irak,  and 
Shaum." 

Now  let  us  travel  to  him  in  the  train  of  Ruy 
Clavijo.  We  embark  in  a  carrack  at  the  port  of 
St.  Mary,  near  Cadiz,  with  our  train  and  with 
the  marvellously  pictured  tapestry,  the  falcons 
and  the  other  gifts  that  we  take  with  us  from 
the  King  of  Spain  to  the  great  Tartar.  Clavijo 
describes  all  the  places  visited  upon  the  way. 
For  us,  silence  is  easy  till  we  reach  Constanti- 
nople, rich  in  relics,  upon  which  the  pious  tra- 
veller dwells  with  all  the  sincere  faith  that  cha- 
racterised the  reports  of  Sir  John  Mandevillc 
concerning  relics  in  the  Holy  Land.  Among 
other  marvels,  there  was,  in  a  convent  of  old 
ladies  called  Omnipotens,  "a  stone  of  many 
colours,  on  which  it  was  said  that  our  Lord  was 
placed  when  He  was  taken  down  from  the  cross. 
On  it  were  the  tears  of  the  three  Marys  .  .  . 
and  these  tears  looked  fresh,  as  if  they  had  just 
fallen."  We  leave  Cadiz  in  May  of  the  year  four- 
teen hundred  and  three,  and  it  is  Tuesday,  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  before  we  can  find  at 
Pera  a  vessel  willing  to  brave  the  wintry  storms 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  taking  us  along  its  southern 
coast  to  Trebizond.  On  Wednesday,  at  the  hour 
of  mass,  we  make  sail  in  a  galiot  commanded  by 
a  Genoese,  the  carrack  bearing  company.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  we  enter  the  great  sea 
and  push  on,  hugging  the  shore.  On  Friday 
night,  in  one  of  the  wild  storms  which  this  sea 
brews  to  perfection,  the  carrack  is  a  wreck 
ashore,  and  the  galiot  also  is  aground.  In  the 
lulls  of  the  tempest,  Timour's  presents  are 
landed  and  piled  in  a  heap  beside  the  wild  waves. 
Very  soon  after  that  is  done,  the  galiot  goes  to 
pieces.  We  find  another  carrack  that  will  t  ake  us 
back  to  Pera,  and,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
days,  we  re-enter  that  city.  There  we  remain 
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all  the  winter,  for  no  sailor  will  peril  a  ship  bc- 
wc  arc  in  haste.  I'-ut  on  tlir  approach 
of  spring,  we  have  secured  and  armed  a  galiot 
of  nineteen  pair  of  oars,  and,  hoping  to  reach 
Timour's  winter  quarters  before  he  has  left  them, 
ours  is  the  (irst  vessel  that,  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  ventures  into  the  great  sea.  6n  Friday, 
tin;  eleventh  of  April,  we  reach  Trebizond. 

Ue  push  on,  after  a  fortnight's  detent  inn 
in  this  city:  necessary,  because  here  we  pre- 
pare tor  the  long  land  journey  that  lies  before 
us.  On  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April, 
•<et  out  again,  and  come,  on  Wednesday,  to 
a  part  of  the  road  where  the  way  is  through  a 
narrow  pass  with  a  river  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  high  rock  with  a  castle  full  of 
thieves  upon  its  top.  Here  is  toll  taken,  and 
at  vespers  we  are  at  the  foot  of  a  castle  on  a 
high  hill,  called  Dorile,  where  the  lord  of  the 
country  lives.  That  worthy  comes  to  us,  accom- 
|xmied  with  thirty  mounted  bowmen.  He  sits 
with  us  graciously,  and  tells  us  that  we  see  how 
poor  the  land  is  ;  clearly  he  must  depend  for 
his  living  upon  what  is  given  him  by  travellers, 
or  plundered  from  his  neighbours.  He  is  told 
all  about  his  master  at  Trebizond,  vassal  of 
Timour  Beg,  to  whom  we  are  ambassadors. 
"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  that  is  true  ;  but  we  have 
nothing  to  live  on,  therefore  you  must  give 
what  we  demand."  Our  ambassadors  offer  him 
scarlet  and  fine  linen,  and  a  silver  cup.  He  re- 
quires more,  and  answers  to  fair  speeches  that 
words  arc  worth  nothing.  But  for  another 
piece  of  camlet,  he  provides  us  with  a  guard  of 
ten  men  as  far  as  the  land  of  Assinga,  which  be- 
longs to  Tiinour. 

Here,  the  return  envoy  from  Timour,  who  has 
been  thus  far  a  quiet  comrade,  and  who  wears 
a  Spanish  suit  of  clothes,  becomes  a  person  in 
authority,  and  bursts  into  activity.  At  every 
town  we  enter,  he  commands  of  the  people  food, 
horses,  and  men,  "  and  if  they  do  not  come,  the 
people  receive  such  a  number  of  blows  with 
sticks  and  whips  that  it  is  quite  wonderful. 
Thus  the  people  of  these  towns  are  so  severely 
punished  that  they  fly  when  they  see  a  Zagatay 
coming.  A  Zagatay  is  a  man  in  the  host  of 
Timour  Beg  of  noble  lineage."  Carpets  arc 
brought  out  of  every  house,  that  we  may  sit  on 
them,  and  before  them  are  placed  pieces  of 
leather  upon  which  the  food  is  laid  that  they 
bring  out  for  us  to  eat. 

On  Thursday,  the  fifteenth  of  May,  we 
travel  on,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  week 
sleep  in  the  Town  of  Madmen,  which  is  in- 
habited by  Moorish  hermits  called  Caxixes, 
who  shave  their  beards  and  their  heads,  wear 
rays,  and  go  about  singing  day  and  night  with 
timbrels.  On  Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  we.  reach  the  great  city  called  Calmarin, 
from  which,  at  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  we  see 
tin-  ureat,  mountain  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested.  This  city  of  Calmurin  was  the  first 
city  that  was  built  in  the  world,  after  the 
Flood.  Next  day,  we  come  to  a  castle  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  belonging  to  a  widow  lady,  who 
paid  tribute  for  it  to  Timour.  Her  husband  had 


been  a  robber  chief,  and  when  Timour  had  killed 
him,  before  giving/ possession  to  his  wife  he 
d  the  castle  doors  to  be  pulled  off,  and  or- 
dered that  they  never  should  be  replaced,  in 
order  that  no  malefactors  might  be  again  able 
there  to  defend  themselves.  On  Saturday  the 
road  passed  at  the  foot  of  Ararat,  and  here 
\\eiv  the  league-long  ruins  of  a  city,  of  which 
also  the  people  of  the  region  said  that  it 
the  first  built  after  the  Flood.  So,  on  by 
rock,  castle,  and  plain,  sleeping  sometimes  in 
the  plain  near  tents  of  the  wandering  Zagatays, 
until  we  come  to  the  city  of  Khoi,  where  the 
land  of  Upper  Armenia  ends,  and  the  land  of 
Persia  commences.  Here,  we  find  an  ambas 
sador  to  Timour  from  the  Sultan  of  Babylon, 
who  had  sent  with  him  twenty  horses  and  fifteen 
camels  laden  with  presents,  besides  six  rare 
birds  and  a  giraffe. 

The  heat  now  was  so  great,  that  we  could  not 
travel  in  the  daytime,  and  the  insects  were  such 
as  the  beasts  could  not  endure,  so  that  there 
came  from  them  so  much  blood,  that  it  was 
quite  wonderful.  But  on  Midsummer-day  we 
were  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  eldest  son  of 
the  lord  Timour,  desiring  us  to  ride  as  fast  as 
we  could  to  a  plain  where  he  was  encamped. 

Two  leagues  beyond  Teheran,  we  passed  a 
great  city  in  ruins,  once  the  largest  in  the  land. 
We  were  feasted  on  the  road,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  land,  with  horses  roasted  and  their 
tripes  boiled,  the  ambassadors  receiving  many 
gifts  of  robes  and  horses.  Gifts  had  to  DC  pre- 
sented in  return.  A  favourite  grandson  of 
Timour's,  who  was  passed  on  the  way,  begged 
one  of  the  falcons  we  were  carrying,  and  it  was 
given  to  him. 

The  hot  wind  blew  as  from  a  world  on  fire 
upon  the  day  of  our  coming  to  Damghan, 
in  the  province  of  Media.  Outside  this  city, 
were  two  towers,  so  high  that  a  man  could 
scarcely  throw  a  stone  to  the  top  of  them.  They 
were  made  of  mud  and  the  heads  of  men ;  and 
there  were  two  other  such  towers  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  heads  were  those  of  the  White 
Tartars  whom  Timour  had  defeated  and  killed. 
He  ordered  that  these  four  towers  should  be 
buiit  of  their  heads,  plastered  together  with 
mud.  He  also  ordered  that  every  White  Tartar, 
wherever  he  might  be  found,  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  so  it  was  done.  Along  the  roads,  in 
one  place  ten,  and  in  another  twenty,  of  their 
bodies  might  be  seen.  The  people  of  the  city 
say  that  they  often  see  lights  burning  on  the 
top  of  those  towers  in  the  night. 

Travelling  by  night  because  of  the  great  heat, 
all  of  us  greatly  wearied  and  some  very  ill,  we 
came,  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  July,  to  the 
city  of  Vascal,  where  a  great  knight  waited,  by 
order  of  Tiinour,  to  do  us  honour.  He  desired  us 
to  come  to  him  after  dinner.  We  replied  that  we 
could  not  walk,  and  trusted  that  he  would  excuse 
us,  but  he  sent  again  to  say  that  we  should  come. 
Horses  were  then  sent  to  us,  with  word  that  we 
should  proceed  on  our  journey,  as  it  was  the 
command  of  the  great  lord  Timour  that  we 
should  follow  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  night 
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and  by  day.  We  answered  that  we  should  prefer 
to  rest  for  two  days,  but  were  told  that  we  must 
not  stay  any  longer,  for  if  the  lord  should  know 
of  it  this  knight  would  lose  his  head.  The  am- 
bassadors were  so  ill  that  they  were  more  dead 
than  alive  ;  but  the  knight  caused  soft  pillows 
to  be  placed  on  the  bows  of  their  saddles,  and 
so  we  departed.  Wherever  we  arrived,  plenty 
of  meat  was  given  us,  and  fresh  horses,  and  we 
set  out  again  with  the  knight  who  had  been  sent 
to  conduct  us.  The  great  lord  had  horses  wait- 
ing at  the  end  of  each  day's  journey,  at  some 
places  one  hundred,  and  at  others  two  hundred ; 
and  thus  the  posts  were  arranged  on  the  road  as 
far  as  Samarcand.  Those  whom  Timour  sent  in 
any  direction,  or  who  were  sent  to  him,  went  on 
these  horses,  as  fast  as  they  could,  day  and 
night.  He  also  had  horses  placed  in  deserts  and 
uninhabited  districts,  as  well  as  in  places  that 
were  populous ;  and  he  caused  great  houses  to 
be  built  in  uninhabited  places,  where  horses  and 
provisions  were  supplied  by  the  nearest  towns 
and  villages.  By  command  of  Timour  Beg,  any 
man  met  on  the  road  who  refused  to  give  up  his 
horse  when  wanted  by  one  travelling  to  or  from 
the  great  lord,  lost  his  head.  There  were  mes- 
sengers, also,  on  all  the  roads,  so  that  news 
could  come  in  a  few  days  from  every  province. 
The  lord  is  better  pleased  with  one  who  travels 
a  day  and  night  for  fifty  leagues  and  kills  two 
horses,  than  with  him  who  does  the  distance  in 
three  days.  When  horses  are  knocked  up, 
they  kill  aud  sell  them  for  meat,  if  they  are 
in  an  inhabited  country ;  but  we  found  many 
dead  horses  on  the  road,  which  had  been  killed 
by  hard  riding.  We  travelled  day  and  night,  no 
rest  being  permitted,  and,  although  it  was  night, 
the  heat  was  so  great  that  it  was  quite  wonderful, 
and  there  was  hot  and  burning  wind.  Gomez 
de  Salazar  was  nearly  dying,  and  there  was  no 
water  on  the  road.  At  last  we  left  him  behind 
in  a  village,  very  ill,  as  he  could  not  travel  any 
longer.  A  litter  was  afterwards  sent  to  carry 
him  to  the  city  of  Nishapore,  where  he  died  in 
a  good  house,  attended  by  the  best  doctors. 

At  Nishapore,  the  ambassadors  found  another 
knight,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  great  lord 
Timour  to  do  them  honour,  and  to  hurry  them 
as  much  as  possible.  We  went  on,  therefore, 
and  whenever  we  arrived  at  any  village  or  town, 
the  first  man  met  in  the  street  was  taken,  and 
forced  with  many  blows  to  guide  us  to  the 
house  of  the  chief.  The  people,  when  they  saw 
the  troops  of  Timour  Beg,  ran  away  in  horror, 
and  those  who  were  behind  their  shops  selling 
merchandise,  shut  them  up,  and  fled  into  their 
houses.  The  chief  of  the  place,  being  brought 
before  these  knights,  received  a  wonderful  num- 
ber of  blows  and.  whippings,  and  was  threatened 
that  he  should  pay  dearly  because  everything 
was  not  ready,  of  food,  fruits,  and  fodder,  for 
the  ambassadors,  their  train,  and  horses. 

Over  the  hot  deserts  we  at  last  came  to  the 
river  Oxus,  and  crossed  the  bridge  which  was 
built  for  Timour's  army  before  it  was  destroyed 
after  him,  as  he  had  given  orders.  None  can 
cross  over  the  Oxus  out  of  Samarcand,  by  means 


of  the  ferry-boat  which  is  the  only  passage, 
without  a  pass ;  but  any  one  may  enter.  This  is 
to  prevent  escape  of  prisoners.  Because  the 
lord  has  brought  many  captives  into  Samarcand 
from  the  countries  which  he  has  conquered,  to 
people  and  enrich  the  land.  (Though,  when  the 
ambassadors  passed,  they  found  orphans  and 
women  without  support  in  the  land  of  Persia 
and  Khorassan,  yet  the  men  had  been  taken  by 
force— above  one  hundred  thousand  persons — to 
the  land  of  Samarcand.)  As  we  travelled  onward, 
an  attendant,  who  had  been  very  ill,  departed 
this  life,  and  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
August,  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Kesh,  in  a 
green  watered  plain.  The  lord  Timour  Beg  and 
his  father  were  both  natives  of  this  city.  Here, 
was  a  great  mosque  being  built  by  Timour  for 
his  own  body,  and  in  it  the  lord  gives  twenty 
boiled  sheep  every  day  for  the  souls  of  his 
father  and  son  who  lie  buried  there.  We  stayed 
in  Kesh,  one  day,  during  which  we  were  shown 
the  magnificence  of  Timour's  palaces.  We  then 
departed,  and  when  we  were  within  a  league  of 
the  city  of  Samarcand,  halted,  while  one  of  the 
knights  went  forward  to  announce  our  approach 
to  the  great  lord. 

Next  day  at  dawn,  he  returned  with  a  com- 
mand that  the  ambassadors,  and  the  ambassador 
of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  who  travelled  with  them, 
should  be  taken  to  a  garden  near  the  village, 
and  should  remain  there  until  he  gave  further 
orders.  On  the  fourth  of  September,  word  was 
brought  that  Timour  was  occupied  with  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Emperor  Tokatmish,  and  could 
not  see  us  yet ;  but  that  we  might  not  be  impa- 
tient, he  had  sent  us  wherewith  to  make  merry. 
Many  cooked  sheep  and  a  roasted  horse.  It  is 
the  custom  not  to  see  any  ambassador  until  five 
or  six  days  are  passed,  and  the  more  important 
he  is,  the  longer  he  has  to  wait. 

On  Monday,  the  eighth  of  September,  we 
went  over  a  plain  covered  with  houses,  gardens, 
and  markets,  to  a  large  garden  and  palace  out- 
side the  city  of  Samarcand,  where  the  lord 
Timour  was.  Having  dismounted,  we  went  into 
an  outer  building,  where  two  knights  carne  to 
take  our  presents  and  place  them  in  the  arms  of 
men  who  were  to  carry  them  respectfully  before 
the  mighty  chief.  We  then  entered  the  garden 
under  a  broad  high  portal  covered  with  tiles 
glazed  in  blue  and  gold,  and  came  to  six  ele- 
phants with  men  in  wooden  castles  on  their 
backs.  The  two  knights,  as  we  approached 
Timour  Beg,  held  the  ambassadors  under  the 
armpits,  and  Timour's  return  envoy  was  with 
them — much  laughed  at  because  he  wore  his 
Spanish  dress.  The  ambassadors  were  conducted 
to  an  old  knight  in  an  ante-room,  before  whom 
they  bowed  reverentially.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  Timour  Beg.  They  were  then  brought 
before  some  small  boys,  Timour's  grandsons,  and 
bowed  also  before  them.  To  one  of  these  boys 
they  gave  up  the  letter  sent  to  Timour  by  the 
King'  of  Castile.  The  three  boys  carried  the 
letter,  and  the  ambassadors  were  then  brought 
before  Timour  himself. 

They  found  him,  in  the  porch  of  a  beautiful 
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•  sitting  on  the  ground      Before  him  was 

a  fountain,   v.hieh    threw    up   the    water   very 

hiu'h,  and  in  ii  '  """'  n'd  apples.     "'' 

ihem  until,  always  being    held 

tliey    h:nl     '. 

dose  with  their  obeisanc<  was  so  old 

that  hiiil  fallen  down  entirely.     His 

vcn.    lie  sat  cross-legged  among 

round  pillows  upon  silken  carpets,  dressed  in  a 

silk  robe,  and  with  a  high  white  hat  on  his  head 

•in-mounted  by  a  spinal  ruby  set  in  pearls  and 

precious  stones.     He  did  not  give  his  hand  to 

t'.ir  none  are  privileged  to  kiss  him,  but  he 

••  1 1  ow  is  my  sou,  the  king  ?    Is  he  in  good 

health?"       Presently  turning  i  at,  he 

said,  "  Behold  !  here  are  the  ambassadors  sent 

by  my  son  the  King  of  Spain,  who  is  the  greatest 

bar  of  the  Franks,  and  lives  at  the  end  of  the 

world.     These  Franks  are  truly  a  great  people, 

and  I  will  give  my  benediction  to  the  King  of 

;.  my  son." 

royal  feast  which  followed,  our  ambas- 
sadors sat  above  the  ambassador  of  the  pig 
Emperor  of  Cathay,  to  whom  Tirnour  was  then 
refusing  tribute,  and  whom,  afterwards,  he  was 
1  to  conquer  when  the  dead  winter 
hugged  him  in  her  chill  embrace.  Cooked  sheep 
and  roasted  horses,  laid  upon  large  round  pieces 
of  stamped  leather,  were  dragged  to  and  fro, 
with  noise  and  strain  of  men,  and  cut  up  by  the 
carvers,  kneeling  on  the  leather.  Of  the  basins 
of  food  given  to  the  guests,  it  was  demanded 
that  whatever  was  not  eaten  should  be  carried 
away.  There  was  placed  before  the  ambassadors, 
victual  enough  for  half  a  year.  After  the  roast 
and  boiled,  came  made  dishes  of  meat,  and  balls 
reed  meat ;  then  followed  fruit,  with  wine 
4d  and  silver  jugs,  and  sugar  and  cream  : 
h  the  knight  Clavijo,  who  abstained  from 
wine,  looked  upon  as  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
Timour  passed  from  garden  to  garden,  and  at 
each  reception  of  the  ambassadors  he  was  found 
in  a  new  place,  surrounded  by  yet  more  magni- 
ficence. Once,  there  was  wine  sent  to  us  before 
the  feast,  with  orders  to  drink  before  starting, 
that  we  might  be  jovial  when  we  arrived.  Always, 
our  meat  was  horse  and  sheep.  The  most 
honourable  meat  is  haunch  of  horse  ;  tripes  of 
the  horse,  and  sheep's  heads,  are  also  much  re- 
garded. 

A'  last,  Timour  the  Tartar  camped  in  a 
•*reai  silken  pavilion  which  from  a  distance 
.'  d  like  a  castle,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  tents  of  his  army.  A  seven  years'  war  was 
but  just  ended.  After  so  long  absence  Timour 
was  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  the  marriages 
of  two  of  his  grandsons  were  being  celebrated. 
The  Lrreat  lord's  wives  and  his  sons'  wives  gave 
drinking  parties,  sitting  in  the  doorways  of  their 
tents  with  rows  of  wine  jars,  and  of  jars  of 
cream  and  sugar  set  before  them.  Cano,  the 
wife  of  Timour,  would  not  believe  that  Clavijo 
was  a  man  who  never  tasted  wine.  She  desired 
to  see  men  fall  down  drunk  before  her,  and  this 
only  proved  to  her  that  she  was  in  jovial  com- 
pany. The  great  ladies — who  wear  so  much 
white  lead  on  their  faces  that  they  look  like 


paper — ate  their  roasted  sheep  and  horse  with 
much  noise,  snatching  the  pieces  away  from  one 
another,  and  so  making  game  over  their  food. 
When  Timour's  chief  wife  is  full-dressed,  three 
ladies  bold  her  head-dress  with  their  hands 
that  it  may  not  fall  on  one  side.  For  the  sake 
of  more  merriment,  Timour  sent  orders  to 
Samarcand  that  all  the  traders  in  the  city,  the 
cooks  and  butchers,  bakers  and  shoemakers,  and 
all  other  people  in  the  city,  should  come  to  the 
plain,  sell  their  goods  in  the  camp,  and  amuse 
ins  soldiers.  In  the  place  where  the  traders 
pitched  their  tents,  he  also  ordered  to  be  set  up  a 
great  number  of  gallows,  and  hanged  many  great 
men.  A  councillor  asked  for  his  pardon  if  he 
paid  four  hundred  thousand  bezants  of  silver. 
The  lord  Timour  approved  of  this,  and  when 
the  man  lad  given  all  he  had,  he  was  tormented 
to  give  more,  and  as  he  had  no  more,  he  was 
hung  up  by  the  feet  until  he  was  dead. 

veiling  in  company  with  Ruy  Gonzalez  de 
Clavijo,  I  have  told  the  tale  of  our  travel  very 
much  in  that  brave  knighfs  own  phraseology. 
He  has  brought  me  to  the  true  old  Timour  the 
Tartar  of  my  youth.  Timour  fell  sick,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  were  sent  home  summarily 
over  the  deserts  and  over  the  seas,  without  letter 
or  message  to  their  master.  As  for  the  hospi- 
tality shown  to  them  when  they  appeared  among 
Timour's  servants  as  witnesses  from  the  end  of 
the  world  to  the  extent  of  the  great  Tartar's 
fame,  Ali  of  Yezd  is  explanatory  when  he  men- 
tions that  they  were  invited  to  the  grand  fes- 
tivities within  the  camp;  "for,"  he  says,  "even 
the  smallest  of  fish  have  their  places  in  the  sea." 


THE  PRECINCT. 

EVERY  one  has  his  separate,  and  generally 
his  secret,  ideal  of  perfect  felicity.  Baucis 
and  Philemon  had  theirs.  The  sailor  wanted 
"all  the  baccy  in  the  world,"  and  then  "  more 
baccy,"  to  make  him  completely  happy.  M. 
Gavarni,  the  admirable  de"bardeur-draughtsman, 
sighs  after  the  discovery  of  aerial  navigation. 
The  captain  in  a  marching  regiment,  with  no- 
thing but  his  pay  to  live  on,  beholds  the 
acme  of  contentment  in  a  staff  appointment. 
The  usher  dreams  of  a  seventh  heaven  of  inde- 
pendent schoolmastership.  To  the  fine  lady, 
happiness  must  mean  a  dress  or  a  bonnet  which 
her  inferiors  will  not  copy,  and  consequently 
vulgarise  as  a  fashion.  To  the  minister,  happi- 
ness must  be  parliament  without  her  Majesty's 
opposition.  Ihere  is  something  that  will  make 
a  young  ballet -girl  much  more  joyous  than  will 
the  possession  of  diamonds,  or  a  brougham, 
or  a  Blenheim  spaniel ;  and  that  is  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  some  "  lines,"  however  few 
in  number.  The  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  Eastern  apologue,  was  he  who 
had  no  shirt.  Charles  Lamb  said  that  were  he 
not  a  gentleman  he  should  dearly  like  to  be  a 
beggar';  and  1  once  heard  of  a  young  rustic — 
one  of  those  pioughboy  philosophers  so  happily 
delineated  by  Mr.  Hunt — who,  being  asked  kit 
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notion  of  supreme  happiness,  made  answer  that 
it  was  to  "zit  on  a  ztile  and  eat  pancake  edges'." 
There  is  much  wealth  of  covetous  imagination  in 
eating  only  the  crisp  "edges"  of  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  delicacies  and  throwing  the  flabby  cen- 
tres away.  Under  the  influence  of  metempsy- 
chosis this  Alnaschar  in  a  smock-frock,  might 
have  been  a  Cleopatra,  and  quaffed  a  solution 
of  pearls  in  toilet-vinegar. 

"  I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear" — any  one 
can  quote  the  rest :  the  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  the  river  at  the  garden's  end,  the  handsome 
accommodation  for  a  friend,  the  friend  himself 
and  the  bottle  to  give  him — the  ripe  old  port 
with  the  green  seal,  laid  down,  Consule  Maulio, 
when  Sir  Claudius  Hunter  was  Lord  Mayor.  I 
have  had  many  ideals  of  happiness ;  have  con- 
structed on  cobweb  foundations  many  Spanish 
castles  with  "  Here  the  Lares  delight  to  dwell " 
sculptured  over  the  barbicans  thereof.  To  wear 
a  tail-coat,  to  see  one's  name  in  print,  to  hear  a 
frunous  orator,  author,  artist  speak,  to  eat  an  ice 
in  St.  Mark's  Place,  Venice,  to  possess  a  library, 
a  picture  by  Ostade,  to  see  Taglioni  dance :  I, 
you,  and  thousands  have  longed  for  these  things, 
and,  being  gratified  in  Time's  good  time,  have 
begun  straightway  to  long  for  something  else.  I 
have  a  fanciful  ambition,  now.  1  should  like  ex- 
ceedingly to  have  a  moderate  independence,  to 
have  nothing  to  do,  to  be  perfectly  unknown  to  the 
publishers  of  books,  the  printers  of  newspapers, 
and  those  that  carry  proof  sheets  to  and  fro,  and 
to  live  in  the  PKECINCT. 

It  is  the  most  retired  spot,  this  Precinct,  in 
London.  More  retired  than  Austin  Friars,  than 
America-square,  than  Great  St.  Helen's,  than 
St.  Alban's-place,  than  Whitehall-yard,  than  the 
Albany,  than  Eel-Pie  Island,  than  Pig-tree-court, 
than  Paul's-chain,  than  Drapers'  Hall  Gardens, 
than  Exeter-'change,  than  the  Magazine  in  Hyde 
Park,  than  Bell-square,  Finsbury,  or  than  Well- 
walk,  Hampstead,  on  a  winter  Sunday.  It  is 
completely  out  of  the  world,  although  on  the 
very  skirt  and  verge  and  hem  of  the  roaring 
world  of  London.  It  is  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  behind  the  time,  notwithstanding  the  mo- 
dern "  improvements  "  that  have  encroached  on 
its  antiquity,  and  the  modern  trades  and  avoca- 
tions that  are  carried  on  within  its  boundaries. 
It  has  its  own  laws,  its  own  population,  its  own 
amusements.  It  might  be  five  thousand  miles 
away  from  London.  It  might  be  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, or  Norfolk  Island,  or  Key  West,  or  the 
Isola  Bella,  and  it  is  but  five  minutes'  walk 
from  Temple-bar,  to  the  east,  and  eight  from 
Charing-cross,  to  the  west.  And  its  name  is 
— the  Precinct.  Concerning  its  characteristics 
I  may  be  explicit,  with  regard  to  its  exact 
locality  I  must  be  cautious.  All  men  are  not, 
at  once,  to  be  made  free  of  the  Precinct.  It  has 
its  mysteries,  its  pass- words  and  its  counter- 
signs. You  would  not  believe  me  were  I  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cockaigne  and  the  realms  of  Prester  John ;  that 
there  are  giants  in  the  Precinct ;  that  the  pigs 
run.  about,  their  backs  embrowned  into  crack- 
ling, knives  and  forks  stuck  in  them,  and  crying 


"  Come,  eat  us !"  and  that  when  the  sky  falls — a 
feat  it  accomplishes  sometimes,  tumbling  straight 
on  the  heads  of  the  Precinctians — larks,  ready- 
roasted,  are  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  Such 
statements  you  would  deride  as  fabulous ;  but  I 
may  claim  more  credence  when  I  whisper  that 
the  Precinct  is  extra-parochial  and  is  royal  pro- 
perty, that  it  has  its  own  famous  and  ancient 
little  church,  that  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
one  of  the  noblest  rivers  and  certainly  the  dirtiest  ' 
river  in  the  world,  and  on  the  north  by  a  mile- 
long  thoroughfare,  once  dignified  as  the  site  of 
the  palaces  of  a  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  some 
earls  of  Essex,  Durham,  Salisbury  and  Arundel, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Lords  of  Burleigh  over  the 
way,  or  the  still  existent,  lion-capped  mansion  of 
the  Percys ;  once  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
a  maypole  and  an  exchange,  once  a  mere  bridle 
road  from  the  city  of  London  to  the  village  of 
Charing;  now  one  of  the  chief  arteries,  most 
busy  and  most  thronged,  of  the  teeming  city.  In 
this  latitude  lies  the  Precinct,  and  not  one  man 
in  five  hundred  who  jostle  along  the  noisy  Strand 
ever  dreams  of  its  existence. 

The  Precinct  has  a  history,  curious,  antique, 
and  picturesque ;  but  to  dwell  on  its  records  in 
detail  would  not  only  weary,  but  necessitate 
the  mention  of  sundry  well-known  names  and 
events  that  would  at  once  entirely  lay  bare  that 
which,  with  all  my  confidences,  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  semi-secret.  It  is  enough  to  hint  that 
a  king  of  France  was  once  entertained,  most  hos- 
pitably for  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  Precinct ; 
that  here  were  an  ecclesiastical  hospital  and  an 
almshouse  for  aged  men ;  that  here  were  once 
a  military  prison  and  a  manufactory  of  alum  ; 
and  that  here  the  immediate  successors  of  Cax- 
ton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  set  up  their  printing- 
presses.  The  little  old  church,  much  modernised 
by  the  munificence  of  Georgius  Ultimus,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  but  in  patches  of  its  ex- 
terior walls  a  fabric  of  the  densest  antiquity,  I 
will  call  St.  Mary-le-Chou.  About  fifty  yards  to 
the  north-east,  a  precipitous  break-neck  staircase 
of  worn  stone,  called  Cabbage-steps,  leads  into 
the  Strand  above ;  for  the  Precinct  is  built  on 
an  inclined  plane,  which  renders  necessary  the  ap- 
plication of  the  skid  to  the  few  wheels  that 
graze  its  paving-stones.  North-west,  the  Pre- 
cinct is  entered^  by  a  sly  little  street,  running 
swiftly  down  hill,  and  which  I  will  name  Green- 
stuff-street. And  if  you  want  to  get  into  the  Pre- 
cinct any  other  way  you  must  either  tumble  into 
it  from  a  balloon,  or  have  a  swim  for  it  from  the 
Surrey  side. 

It  has  been  matter  of  much  cogitation  to  me 
to  call  to  mind  in  what  manner  I  first  became 
aware  of  the  Precinct.  I  had  certainly  been 
broken  into  the  ways  of  the  Strand  for  years, 
and  had  resided  in  chambers  or  lodging-houses 
in  nearly  every  street  on  the  soutk  side,  from 
Northumberland  to  Norfolk-street,  ere  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  royal  property.  I 
used  to  think  the  short  cut  from  Scotland-yard 
to  Hungerford-market  quaint  and  curious.  I 
used  to  take  much  pleasure  in  that  beautiful 
water-gate  at  the  end  of  Buckingham-street  (by 
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tin:  house  in  whose  first-floor  our ETTY lived  and 

fainted  for  years).  I  was  one  of  a  select,  fr\v, 
vainly  plumed  myself,  who  had  explored  the 
dark  arches  of  the  Adclphi  at  three  in  the  nioni- 
in_!7,  who  knew  that  Salisbury-street  was  not  a 
cul-de-sac  guarded  by  a  railing,  but  that  a  stair- 
-a  staircase,  oh  ye  fugitives  ! — led  down  to 
I  he  foreshore  of  the  Thames  ;  one  of  a  few  who 
had  walked  on  the  Adclphi-terrace,  and  bad 
1  that  odd,  embossed  house  at  the  corner  of 
A '  I  mi  and  John  streets.  I  flattered  myself  that 
l'e\v  of  my  standing  had  imbibed  porter  among 
1  he  jovial  coalheavers  at  that  mysterious  hostelry 
called  the  "  Fox  under  the  Hill,"  or  had  shared 
with  very  early  risers,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  tiie  habit  of  frequenting  the  old  stage 
door  of  the  Strand  Theatre,  the  knowledge  that 
in  Strand-laue  are  the  old  Roman  baths,  subse- 
quently patronised  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne, 
and  from  which,  the  legends  tell,  a  duct  runs  to 
tli.  deep  well  of  the  "Old  Dog,"  in  Holywell- 
street.  So  men  live  for  years,  and  fancy  they 
are  aware  of  the  things  around  them,  and  of  the 
strangest  know  nothing  at  all.  Wellington,  de- 
spite an  apocryphal  anecdote  and  a  dubious  en- 
graving, never  met  Nelson;  Mr.  Howe  dined 
for  years  in  the  house  opposite  to  the  residence 
of  the  wife  he  had  so  unaccountably  deserted ; 
nnd  at  least  one  eminent  tragedian  is  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  his  rival.  How 
lirsf  L  came  to  know  the  Precinct  I  can  scarcely 
tell,  and  matters  but  little.  It  may  have  been 
on  a  mooning  expedition,  some  solitary  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  old  time,  when  I  had,  properly, 
nothing  to  do,  and,  improperly,  nowhere  to  go, 
and  when  it  was  my  custom  to  wander  up  and 
down,  and  be  thankful  for  what  new  localities 
turned  up.  It  may  have  been,  and  I  incline 
rather  to  this  last  theory,  on  some  hot  July  after- 
noon, when  meeting  my  friend,  Tom  Shrooder, 
and  proposing  to  him  cool  refreshments,  with 
straws,  and  ice,  and  lemon-peel  galore,  at  the 
Divan,  he  laughed  the  idea  of  such  expensive 
luxuries  to  scorn,  and  quoth  : 

"  In  such  a  thermometrical  state,  no  honest 
man  drinks  anything  but  shandy-gaff.  And, 
save  at  the  Grinning  Ape,  at  Walton-on-the- 
Nazo,  there  is  no  drinkable  shandy-gaff  in  Eng- 
land equal  to  Mrs.  Turniptop's,  at  tne  Precinct 
Palace." 

Now,  Tom  Shrooder  knows  the  world  as  Bride- 
hue  knows  its  betting-book,  and  a  bill-dis- 
counter his  Boyle's  Court  Guide  and  Army 
List.  I  had  but  to  acquiesce  in  Shrooder's  sug- 
gestion (he  was  hopelessly  briefless  here,  went 
out  to  New  Atlantis  Island,  under  favour  of  my 
Lord  Baconrind,  and  is  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
colony),  but  I  could  not  help  asking,  humbly, 
where  the  Precinct  was? 

"Not  know  the  Precinct!"  cried  Thomas, 
with  a  long  whistle  and  a  longer  stare.  "  What 
an  innocent,  what  a  child  of  nature,  what  an 
unsophisticated  griff  you  must  be !  The  Pre- 
cinct is  the  shadiest  haunt  in  London.  Shaded 
from  the  sun  by  architecture  ;  shaded  from  the 
sheriff  by  happy  obscurity ;  and,  now  that  they 
have  unsanct  uaryised  Whitefriars  and  the  Mint, 


it  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  London  where  a 
man,  so  long  as  he  hold  his  tongue,  can  hide  his 
iiead.  Presto !  Come  to  the  Precinct."  And, 
somehow  or  other,  Tom  Shrooder  spirited  me 
away  from  a  Hansom  cab  accident,  from  an  om- 
nibus, even  from  a  van — with  a  brass  band  in 
it — proceeding  to  Highbury  Barn ;  from  a  fire- 
engine,  from  all  the  turmoil  and  jangling  of  the 
Strand ;  and  three  minutes  afterwards  we  were 
seated  at  the  open  window  of  the  Precinct 
Palace's  first-floor,  sipping  our  shandy-gaff,  and 
gazing  at  the  chequered  light  and  shade  in  the 
»reen  old  churchyard.  Yes ;  I  think  that  must 
have  been  my  earliest  introduction  to  the  plea- 
sant place. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  admit,  now — when, 
after  much  hesitation  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
being  blackballed,  I  have  had  my  name  put  up 
at  the  Podasokus  Club — that  the  Precinct  Palace 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  public-house.  It 
is  a  highly  respectable  tavern,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  landlord  is  a  licensed  vic- 
tualler and  wears  an  apron,  and  that  the  place 
itself  is  a  "  public."  But  it  was  so  long  long 
ago  that  I  visited  it,  I  plead ;  and  the  Podasokus 
wasn't  built  then ;  and  respectable  people  used  to 
drop  in  sometimes  at  taverns,  they  used  indeed. 
I  am  writing  of  a  region,  far  behind  the  time ; 
and  ere  these  lines  are  printed  a  law  may  be 
passed  creating  cabarets  and  wine-shops  that  may 
one  day  supersede  taverns  in  toto,  and  leave 
the  Precinct  farther  behind  than  ever.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  know  anything  of  the 
Precinct  without  frequenting  the  "  Palace." 
Turniptop,  the  landlord,  strongly  asseverates 
that  his  hostel  forms  actual  part  and  parcel  of 
the  ancient  "edifice  itself.  He  appeals  in  cor- 
roboration  of  his  statement  to  common,  oral  tra- 
dition, to  his  lease,  which  (as  that  parchment  is 
kept  securely  locked  up  in  a  tin  DOX  together 
with  his  license,  and  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser containing  a  report  of  his  famous  vic- 
tory over  a  malevolent  police  sergeant  who 
summoned  him,  A.D.  1850,  for  an  infringement 
of  the  law  in  entertaining  the  members  of  the 
Cauliflower  Club  after  midnight  one  Saturday, 
and  who  was  shamefully  nonsuited  by  one  of 
the  ablest  magistrates  that  ever  sat  on  the 
bench)  must  be  considered  testimony  irrefra- 
gable, but  not  easily  accessible.  Turniptop, 
indeed,  puts  forwara  other  proofs.  He  fre- 
quently produces  a  volume  of  the  Mirror  for 
1832,  in  which  is  a  woodcut  representing  an 
ancient  gateway,  not  in  the  least  resembling 
the  modest  brick  tenement  now  licensed  as  the 
"  Precinct  Palace ;"  and  he  points  triumphantly 
to  a  certain  jagged  stone  in  the  wall,  down  stairs 
by  the  kitchen-boiler,  as  a  relic  of  mediaeval 
tfmes.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  legend  that  the 
whole  Precinct  was  once  sacked  and  burnt  by 
the  Kentish  rebels  under  Jack  Cade  or  Wat 
Tyler,  I  forget  which ;  and  a  portion  of  Turnip- 
topian  inspiration  may  be  due  to  a  reminiscence 
of  the  man  who  was  wont  to  point  to  a  brick  in 
the  chimney  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
house  he  lived  in  had  once  been  inhabited  by 
Jack  Cade. 
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That  there  was  once  a  palace  in  the  Precinct 
is  indubitable.  I  think  that  the  last  personages 
of  importance  who  occupied  it  were  some  am- 
bassadors from  the  seignory  of  Venice.  I  know 
that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
the  few  ruinous  walls  of  the  palace  that  re- 
mained, enclosed  a  kind  of  enlarged  black-hole 
for  deserters  and  drunken  culprits  from  the 
Guards,  and  also  an  unsavoury  Pound  or  Barra- 
coon,  or  depot  for  recruits.  This  dismal  place 
was  swept  away,  at  about  the  period  of  the  erec- 
tion of  W aterloo-bridge,  and  tall  brick  warehouses 
were  erected  on  its  site.  But  the  Precinct  had 
another  more  powerful  and  renowned  palatial 
neighbour.  Hard  by,  to  the  eastward,  although 
Wellington-street  and  Lancaster-buildings  now 
stretch  between,  is  the  royal  property  of  Proud- 
foot  House.  To  the  moderns  it  is  but  a  grey, 
stately  mansion  surrounding  a  quadrangle,  with 
an  allegory  of  Father  Thames  quite  dry  and 
looking  into  a  bear-pit  in  the  midst,  the  whole 
built  by  the  Anglo-Swede  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers ;  the  apartments  towards  the  Strand  once 
fiving  lodging  room  to  Royal  Academicians  and 
ellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  now  entirely 
occupied  (with,  its  handsome  newly -built  wing) 
by  government  offices.  Tew  of  the  spruce  clerks, 
the  red-faced  messengers,  the  hot  stampers  and 
weighers,  the  placid  old  gentlemen  who  sit  in 
easy-chairs  with  little  to  do  beyond  signing  their 
initials  occasionally  and  drawing  fifteen  hundred 
a  year  regularly — few  of  these  snug  civilians 
know,  or  would  probably  care  to  know,  that  the 
site  of  their  quiet  offices  was  once  occupied  by 
an  Inn  of  Chancery,  by  the  palaces  of  the 
bishops  of  Chester  and  Worcester,  and  by  one,  if 
not  two  churches ;  and  that  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  cried  out  "  Sacrilege  !"  when 
the  temples  were  razed  to  build  the  haughty 
duke's  house.  So  it  was,  however,  but  as  I  de- 
sign, some  day,  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
Proudfoot  House,  I  will  dismiss  it  now  with  the 
bare  mention  that  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  Precinct — my  Precinct — shared  with 
it  the  curious  casualty,  not  uncommon  in  royal 
properties,  of  ail  invasion  of  "  squatters."  Many 
old  and  ruinous  houses  had  been  crept  into  and 
squatted  down  in  by  Bohemian  men,  and  waifs  and 
strays  of  town  life.  By  degrees,  finding  themselves, 
through  indifference,  undisturbed,  they  began  to 
let  the  tenements  out  to  lodgers,  called  them- 
selves landlords,  and  exacted  rent  forsooth,  but 
the  lodgers  were  quite  as  Bohemian  and  as  cun- 
ning in  their  generation  as  they ;  and  one  of  the 
notable  humours  of  the  Precinct  a  century  since 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  lodgers,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  pseudo-landlord's  temporary  absence 
to  lock  him  out  of  the  tenement  he  had  squatted 
in,  and,  repudiating  rent,  to  defy  him  from  the 
window  to  produce  a  better  title  than  possession, 
on  his  return.  Thus  the  tenure  in  the  Precinct 
was  a  mixture  of  Gavelkind,  Borough  English, 
Club  law,  frankalmoigne,  aubaine  or  escheat, 
and  simple  burglary.  This  jocose  simplification 
of  conveyancing  told  immensely ;  but  at  last  the 
government,  growing  weary  of  the  joke,  issued 
a  writ  of  ejectment,  called  in  the  posse  comftatis 


and  a  squad  of  the  Foot  Guards  to  turn  all  these 
unprofitable  feudatories  out,  pulled  down  the 
tenements,  rebuilt  them,  and  let  them  to  re- 
spectable tenants  on  favourable  leases.  But  for 
this  revolution,  the  houses  in  the  Precinct  would 
all  be  as  old  as  a  street  in  Chester,  and  probably 
as  disorderly  as  Baldwin's-gardens. 

The  whole  of  the  Precinct  is  to  be  perambu- 
lated— the  church  excepted — in  about  four 
minutes  and  a  half ;  but  if  you  wish  to  note  its 
daily  life,  and  watch  its  gaieties  and  gravities, 
you  must  choose  summer-time,  a  fine  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening,  and  select  as  a  point  of 
espial  the  open  window  of  the  Palace  up-stairs 
parlour.  To  think  of  the  things  that  I  have 
seen  from  thence !  The  church  and  churchyard 
are  in  themselves  most  edifying  spectacles.  If 
you  would  view  the  outside  \>f  St.  Mary-le- 
Chou  aright,  look  upon  it  at  early  morning,  ere 
the  working  smoke  has  poisoned  and  obscured 
the  air,  ere  that  hot,  damp,  dusty  day-cloud  has 
arisen,  man's  stature  high,  the  cloud  that  to  me  is 
always  rife  in  London  streets,  and  whose  presence 
I  ascribe  to  the  perpetual  trampling  of  men's 
feet,  and  their  thick-panting  respiration,  seeking 
gold  or  glory.  At  early  morn  there  is  not  a 
quoin  in  the  old  church's  wall,  not  a  mullion  in 
its  blinking  windows,  not  a  cartouch  or  a  canta- 
liver,  but  stands  forth  sharp  and  clear  in  its 
proper  light,  shade,  and  reflexion,  as  in  a  Vene- 
tian photograph.  You  shall  see  the  rugosities 
of  the  stone  as  through  an  opera-glass ;  you 
shall  count  the  strands  in  the  cordage  of  the 
rigging  of  the  great  hayboats  far  away  beyond  at 
Hungerford.  This  early  morning  beautifies  and 
enriches  everything.  As  Sydney  Smith  used  to 
bid  his  little  servant-maid  draw  up  the  window- 
blinds  on  a  sunshiny  morning,  and  "  glorify  the 
room,"  so  does  the  summer  sun  glorify  the  hoar 
old  Precinct,  and  render  lovely  the  ugly  modern 
"  improvements"  in  bricks  and  boarding.  Even 
the  sullen  wreaths  of  smoke  that  will  rise — all 
Smoke-prevention  Acts  notwithstanding — and 
accumulate  in  wreaths  and  ridges  from  kilns  and 
furnaces  never  quenched,  in  far-off  Bermondsey 
or  remote  South  Lambeth;  even  this  indo- 
mitable murk  turns  golden  and  cream-coloured 
when  Aurora  touches  it  with  her  finger-tips. 
As  for  the  brazen  ship-weathercock  above  St. 
Mary-le-Chou,  it  glows  now  golden  bright,  now 
apple-green,  now  delicate  rose,  now  many-hued 
and  mackerel-backed,  like  the  auriferous  dome 
of  Izaak's  Church  in  Petersburg.  Away,  the 
clock-tower  of  Westminster  Palace  rises,  not 
like  a  kitchen  clock — the  guise  it  wears  wlien  you 
survey  it  from  Bridge-street — but  pale  pink, 
shaded  and  fretted  blue,  and  glittering  with 
golden  shafts.  At  early  morn  you  can  discern 
the  dots  that  mark  the  minutes,  from  numeral 
to  numeral,  on  the  dial.  Nearer  to  us  one  of 
the  gaunt  pagodas  of  Hungerford-bridge  is  as 
graceful  as  a  campanile ;  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance ugly  wharfs  and  boat-builders'  sheds 
harmonise  and  blend  into  delightful  airiness; 
and  in  the  foreground  the  tall  brick  warehouses 
and  simple  dwelling-houses,  with  their  white 
door-steps  and  green  blinds,  have  rich  shadows 
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of  bibtre  and  sienna,  giving  the  delicately  tinted 
prospect  a  massive  framing.  As  for  the  trees 
ami  t  he  grass  in  the  old  churchyard — they  thrive 
woudrously  for  London  vegetation,  ami  gather 
no  srnoke — they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  green 
at  early  morn.  The  leaves  and  herbage  seem 
chameleon-Hoed.  You  shall  find  maize  and  prim- 
rose in  their  lights,  blue  and  purple  in  their 
shadows.  Lamina?  of  silver,  play  on  1> 
and  veins,  ami,  upon  my  word,  I  think  that  on 
summer  nights  the  Dew  falls  here — the  only  dew 
that  is  shed  in  all  London,  beyond  the  tears  of 
I  he  homeless. 

Such  is  the  Precinct  at  early  morning,  and 
before  Lucifer  has  rung  for  his  shaving-water, 
and  with  his  cloven  foot  stamped  on  the  floor  to 
wake  his  down-stairs  neighbour  Mammon.  The 
Hoard  of  Health  have  long  since  sealed  the 
churchyard ;  but  that  God's  Acre  looks,  with  its 
white  and  grey  tombstones,  so  peaceful  and  so 
tranquil,  that  I  should  not  wonderat  the  sternest 
opponent  of  intramural  interments  leaving  di- 
rections in  his  will  that  application  should  be 
made  for  permission  for  his  dust  to  be  min- 
gled with  that  of  the  forefathers  of  this  se- 
cluded hamlet.  I  have  incited  several  artistic 
friends  to  bring  down  easels  and  drawing- 
boards,  and  limn  me  a  picture,  or  at  least  a 
sketch,  of  St.  Mary-le-Chou  and  the  surround- 
ing Precinct ;  but  I  am  convinced,  now,  that 
the  only  European  painter  capable  of  trans- 
ferring the  scene  to  canvas  is  Mr.  Millais.  I 
am  grieved  to  add,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
from  any  pictorial  representations  of  the  Pre- 
cinct should  be  excluded  sundry  high-loom- 
ing placards  bearing  inscriptions  that  relate  to 
Tickles  and  Sauces,  to  Pale  Ale,  and  to  Durham 
coals,  placards  which  in  their  commercial  common- 
place mar  the  fair  prospect.  Again,  let  me  re- 
mark that,  true  to  my  usual  habit  of  looking  at 
the  outside  of  things,  I  have  never  yet  visited 
the  interior  of  the  church.  I  hear  there  are  a 
nobly  carved  roof-tree,  a  rare  window,  and  some 
curious  monuments.  A  mystic-looking  old  woman 
potters  about  the  iron  gate  and  the  flagged  avenue 
i  hat  leads  to  the  principal  door.  I  see  her  on 
week  days,  mostly,  and  from  the  battered  state  of 
her  bonnet  and  sundry  manifestations  of  brooms 
and  scrubbing-brushes  pervading  her  outward 
woman,  I  conjecture  her  to  be  the  charwoman- 
housekeeper  of  the  church.  I  positively  saw  her 
sweeping  out  the  churchyard  one  day,  which 
me  a  pleasant  notion  of  her  tidiness.  The 
duties  of  the  incumbent  (whom  everybody  seems 
to  like)  must  be  easy.  He  knows  all  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  they  know  him,  and  the  coalies, 
who  are  the  fortissimiof  the  Precinct,  touch  their 
sou' westers  to  him  as  he  glides  about.  There 
are  never  any  disputes  about  church-rates  that  I 
know  of  here, — how  should  there  be  ?  Royalty, 
I  presume,  takes  care  of  its  own  property — 
ana  the  poor-rates  amount  to  about  half  a  far- 
thing in  the  pound  once  in  every  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  Preciuctiaus  go  to  church  with 
great  regularity,  but  the  odium  theologicum 
does  not  thrive  here,  and  the  clergyman  has 
not  yet  decorated  his  fabric  with  bouquets  of 


cut  carrots  and  turnips  from  Covent  Garden 
market.  A  decent  spirit  of  toleration  reigns ; 
and  farther  down  towards  the  water  there  ia  a 
quaint  little  Lutheran  High  Dutch  chapel,  also 
possessing  its  tiny  paddock  of  a  churchyard,  and 
watched  over  by  a  stout  sexton  of  great  gravity 
of  countenance  and  sobriety  of  conversation. 
With  two  cemeteries  within  its  limits  the  Pre- 
cinct might  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  to  be 
given  to  ghosts  when  the  moon  is  up ;  but  then 
the  inhabitants  are  all  so  cheerful,  and  the 
younger  portion  arc  so  much  addicted  to  sweet- 
hearting  oy  the  churchyard  rails,  that  the  ghosts 
wouldn  t  have  a  chance,  and  I  suppose  have  cast 
themselves  in  disgust  into  the  Thames,  and  be- 
come Pixies,  ferriers,  and  Undines. 

I  hope  it  is  not  irreverent  on  my  part  to  ob- 
serve that  the  long  cool  walks  by  the  church- 
yard walls  have  been,  and  are  still,  made  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  British  Drama.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  walls  are  placarded  with  play- 
bills, or  woodcut  broadsheets ;  on  the  contrary, 
both  beggars  and  bill-stickers  seem  banished 
from  the  Precinct  by  a  stern  though  tacit  ostra- 
cism ;  but  in  my  early  days  of  rrecinctism  I 
used  frequently,  on  week  days,  to  discern  sundry 
clean-shaven,  dark-eyed  gentlemen,  very  shiny 
as  to  their  hats,  very  spruce  and  natty  as  to 
their  attire,  who  stalked  gravely  up  and  down  the 
shady  walis,  holding  small  printea  books  in  their 
hands,  which  they  perused  with  great  earnestness. 
Their  eyes  were  often  upturned,  and  rolled  some- 
what, and  they  occasionally  muttered  to  them- 
selves. Alarmed  for  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Succession,  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  surmise  that  these  myste- 
rious persons  were  hierophants  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  Oratorians,  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that  they  came 
hither  to  read  their  breviaries  as  an  insidious 
means  of  displaying  their  superior  sanctity,  and 
of  perverting  the  peaceful  Protestants  of  the  Pre- 
ciiict,  Popewards.  But  when  as  it  fell  upon  a 
day,  brushing  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
with  the  shiny  hats  and  the  natty  garments,  and 
hearing  him  declaim  something  about  cloud- 
capped  towers  and  gorgeous  pinnacles,  and 
chancing  a  few  days  afterwards  to  meet  another 
shiny  and  natty  student  quietly  puffing  at  a 
snowy  pipe,  and  imbibing  cold  sherry-and- 
waier  in  the  parlour  of  the  Palace,  I  made  in- 
quiries ;  I  gained  information ;  and  I  arrived  at 
a  more  reasonable  conclusion.  I  discovered 
that  these  studious  gentlemen  were  actors  who 
came  to  the  Precinct,  as  an  eminently  quiet 
place,  to  study  their  parts.  This  accounted  for 
the  cloud-capped  towers  and  the  gorgeous  pin- 
nacles, the  shiny  hats  and  the  natty  coats. 

There  was  a  horse,  too,  that  puzzled  me  sorely 
ere  I  graduated  in  these  Precinct  mysteries.  A 
brown,  ill-groomed,  somewhat  weak-kneed  and 
wall-eyed  quadruped  he  was ;  his  saddle  not 
handsome,  his  bridle  not  bright,  but  he  with  a 
rounded  white  nose  indicating  much  meekness  and 
docility  of  character.  Every  afternoon,  till  about 
seven  P.M.,  I  used  to  see  him  placidly  standing 
in  the  Precinct,  riderless,  and  tethered  to  the 
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churchyard  rails.  What  could  this  horse  have 
been  ?  Was  he  the  Bavicca  of  some  Cid  of  the 
Strand  who  had  come  here  to  woo — I  have  said 
how  popular  sweethearting  is  in  the  Precinct 
— to  love  and  to  ride  away  ?  Was  he  the  soli- 
tary sample  of  equine  merchandise  offered  here 
in  a  horse  market  held  under  charter  of  some 
Plantagenet  kings,  but  now  well-nigh  fallen  into 
desuetude  ?  I  little  knew  at  the  time  that  this 
meek-nosed  dobbin  was  a  charger  of  prodigious 
speed,  that  he  was  the  renowned  horse  belong- 
ing to  the  Meteor  evening  newspaper,  the  horse 
that  is  supposed  to  publish  the  third  and  fourth 
editions  of  that  postmeridian  sheet  as  he  careers 
through  the  Strand.  I  met  him  at  last  in  the 
City,  hot,  rampant,  covered  with  foam,  a  boy  and 
a  bundle  of  newspapers  on  his  back.  He  enfi- 
laded seemingly  impassable  blocks-up  of  carts 
and  carriages.  He  struck  fire  from  the  pave- 
ment. He  came  and  there  was  a  clatter ;  he 
went  and  there  was  steam.  And  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  Precinct  I  found  himj'  as  of  yore, 
quietly  tethered  to  the  churchyard  railings  and 
rubbing  his  meek  nose  against  the  cool  iron. 

Little  by  little  I  found  out  the  secrets  of 
this  charmed  spot ;  but  to  this  day  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  why  members  of  the 
theatrical  orchestras  of  the  metropolis  should 
be  so  fond  of  taking  afternoon  refreshment  in 
the  Palace  parlour.  The  Precinct  itself  is  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  way  to  be  in  a  theatrical 
neighbourhood :  why  should  the  primo  violino, 
the  contrabasso,  the  oboe,  and  the  kettle-drum 
come  hither  ?  To  be  sure,  Garrick  lived  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  Doctor  Burney  in  Adam-street, 
and  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts  is  close 
by ;  but  there  must  be  some  deeper  reason 
for  this  musical  affection  for  the  spot  than  a 
mere  remembrance  of  dramatic  and  lyric  tra- 
dition. Was  the  Precinct  originally  built  by 
Old  King  Cole  ?  Why  the  typographers  from 
the  Meteor  and  the  Orb  (the  opposition  evening 
journal)  should  patronise  the  down-stairs  parlour 
of  the  Palace  is  easy  of  comprehension.  The 
frequenting  of  the  bar  by  the  industrious  gen- 
tlemen who  collect  murders,  fires,  and  dreadful 
accidents  on  the  public  behalf,  is  likewise  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  for  are  not  the  offices 
both  of  the  Meteor  and  the  Orb  in  the  busy 
Strand  close  by  ?  Again,  one  knows  that  there 
are  great  brewers  and  coal-merchants'  wharfs 
at  the  river  extremity,  and  this  at  once  renders 
accountable  the  constant  presence  of  coalheavers 
and  draymen. 

They  don't  make  so  much  noise  as  might  be 
expected,  these  coalies  and  pale-ale  tunuers.  The 
drags  are  of  course  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
broad  wheels  of  the  drays  and  waggons ;  the 
incline  to  the  wharfs  is  easy ;  when  any  Pre- 
cinctian  is  dangerously  ill,  straw  is  laid  down 
before  his  door,  and  the  charioteers  are  enjoined 
to  be  careful ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
Precinct  people  like  the  slow  lumbering  wains, 


and  regard  the  drowsy  grinding  of  the  wheels 
at  night  as  a  drowsy  lullaby.  The  Precincilans 
are  not  much  given  to  the  utterance  of  vio- 
lent opinions,  under  any  circumstances.  They 
are  quiet  folks,  dwelling  peaceably  in  the  little 
houses,  with  the  white  door-steps  and  the  green 
blinds,  which  nestle  round  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Chou  and  the  Heileger  Sauerkraut,  High 
Dutch  Lutheran  chapel.  As  to  vocation,  from 
the  brass  plates  on  their  doors,  and  from  their 
smooth  bald  heads  and  subdued  whiskers,  I  take 
them  to  be  mainly  accountants,  clerks,  retired 
tradesmen,  commission-agents,  and  employe's,  in- 
terested in  pale  ale,  in  pickles,  and  Wallsend 
coals.  There  is  one  ancient  gentleman,  in  a 
white  beard  and  gaiters,  who  dwells  all  by  him- 
self in  a  house  in  a  corner,  and  who,  I  am  certain, 
is  the  original  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  not  only  of 
the  Precinct,  but  of  the  entire  liberties  of  West- 
minster. He  looks  old  enough  to  remember 
Jack  Cade  and  the  Kentish  rebels.  The  matrons 
of  the  Precinct  are  ruddy,  and  given  to  the 
wholesome  practice  of  early  marketing.  Pretty 
servant  maids  and  handsome  daughters  abound 

the  hitter  not  too  proud  to  fetch  the  dinner 
and  supper  beer  from  the  Palace  with  their  own 
fair  hands,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  a  little 
Platonic  sweethearting  in  the  silvery  moonlight 
under  the  churchyard  walls.  But  Platonic, 
mind !  No  goings  on,  no  shocking  doings  in 
the  chaste  and  decorous  Precinct.  The  police- 
man is  not  popular  among  the  female  population. 
Nigger  melodies  are  never  heard.  A  Life  Guards- 
man once  swaggered  into  the  Palace  bar — it  is 
true  it  was  Easter  time — made  a  feint  of  drinking 
Miss  Coppinger's  supper  half-and-half ;  winked 
at  Mrs.  Turniptop ;  offered  to  chuck  the  barmaid 
under  the  chin,  and  otherwise  behaved  in  a  Riche- 
lieu and  Lovelacian  manner,  but  he  was  soon 
frowned  down  by  the  landlordand  the  regular  cus- 
tomers. He  slunk  away  at  last,  and  was  never 
seen  in  the  Precinct  again.  Turniptop,  a  placable 
but  resolute  man  when  need  was,  declared  that  if 
ever  this  abandoned  dragoon  darkened  his  doors 
more — such  were  the  terms  he  used— he  would 
give  him  a  piece  of  his  mind,  and,  what  was 
more,  "  report"  him  :  threats  dreadful  to  think 
of! 

So  run  the  sands  of  life  through  this  quiet  hour- 
glass. So  glides  the  Life  away  in  the  Old  Pre- 
cinct. At  its  base,  a  river  runs  for  all  the  world ; 
at  its  summit,  is  the  brawling  raging  Strand ;  on 
either  side,  are  darkness  and  poverty  and  vice ; 
the  gloomy  Adelphi  Arches,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
that  men  call  Waterloo.  But  the  Precinct  trou- 
bles itself  little  with  the  noise  and  tumult,  and 
sleeps  well  through  life,  without  its  fitful  fever. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  NARRATIVE  CONCLUDED. 

Miss  HALCOMBE  had  never  left  Blackwater 
Park  ! 

When  I  heard  those  words,  all  my  thoughts 
were  startled  back  on  the  instant  to  my  part- 
ing with  Lady  Clyde.  I  can  hardly  sav  I  re- 
proached myself — but,  at  that  moment,  1  think 
I  \\tniUl  have  given  many  a  year's  hard  savings 
to  have  known  four  hours  earlier  what  I  knew 
now. 

.Mrs.  Rubelle  waited,  quietly  arranging  her 
imsi-gay,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  say  some- 
thing. 

1  could  say  nothing.  I  thought  of  Lady 
(Hyde's  worn-out  energies  and  weakly  health ; 
and  1  trembled  for  the  time  when  the  shock 
of  the  discovery  that  I  had  made  would  fall  on 
her.  For  a  minute,  or  more,  my  fears  for  the 
poor  lady  silenced  me.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  Mrs.  Kuhelle  looked  up  sideways  from  her 
flowers,  and  said,  "  Here  is  Sir  Percival,  ma'am, 
returned  from  his  ride." 

I  saw  hi  111  as  soon  as  she  did.  He  came 
towards  us,  slashing  viciously  at  the  flowers 
with  his  riding-whip.  When  he  was  near  enough 
to  sec  my  face,  he  stopped,  struck  at  his  boot 
wit  li  the  whip,  and  burst  out  laughing,  so  harshly 
and  so  violently,  that  the  birds  flew  away, 
startled,  from  the  tree  by  which  he  stood. 

••  \\  dl,  Mrs.  Michelson,"  he  said ;  <;  you  have 
found  it  out  at  last — have  you  ?" 

1  made  no  reply.  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Rubelle. 

"  When  did  you  show  yourself  in  the  gar- 
den:" 

"  I  showed  myself  about  half  an  hour  ago, 
sir.  You  said  I  might  take  my  liberty  again, 
as  soon  as  Lady  Clyde  had  gone  away  to 
London." 

"  Quite  right.  I  don't  blame  you — I  only 
asked  the  question."  He  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  addressed  himself  once  more  to  me.  "  You 
can't  believe  it,  can  you  ?"  he  said,  mockingly. 
"  Here  !  come  along  and  see  for  yourself." 

He  led  the  way  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  I  followed  him ;  and  Mrs.  Rubelle  fol- 
lowed me.  After  passing  through  the  iron  gates, 
he.  stopped,  and  pointed  with  his  whip  to  the 
disused  middle  wing  of  the  building. 

"There!"  he  s:ud.  "Look  up  at  the  first 
floor.  You  know  the  old  Elizabethan  bedrooms  ? 


Miss  Halcombe  is  snug  and  safe  in  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  at  this  moment.  Take  her  in, 
Mrs.  Rubelle  (you  have  got  your  key  ?) ;  take 
Mrs.  Michelson  in,  and  let  her  own  eyes  satisfy 
her  that  there  is  no  deception,  this  time." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  to  me,  and  the 
minute  or  two  that  had  passed  since  we  left  the 
garden,  helped  me  to  recover  my  spirits  a  little. 
What  I  might  have  done,  at  this  critical  moment, 
if  all  my  life  had  been  passed  in  service,  I  cannot 
say.  As  it  was,  possessing  the  feelings,  the 
principles,  and  the  bringing-up  of  a  lady,  I  could 
not  hesitate  about  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
My  duty  to  myself,  and  my  duty  to  Ladj  Clyde, 
alike  forbade  me  to  remain  in  the  employment 
of  a  man  who  had  shamefully  deceived  us  both 
by  a  scries  of  atrocious  falsehoods. 

"  I  must  beg  permission,  Sir  Percival,  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  you  in  private,"  I  said. 
"  Having  done  so,  I  snail  be  ready  to  proceed 
with  this  person  to  Miss  Halcombe's  room." 

Mrs.  Rubelle,  whom  I  had  indicated  by  a 
slight  turn  of  mv  head,  insolently  sniffed  at  her 
nosegay,  and  walked  away,  with  great  delibera- 
tion, towards  the  house  door. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Percival,  sharplv ;  "  what  is 
it  now  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  mention,  sir,  that  I  am  desirous  of 
resigning  the  situation  I  now  hold  at  Blackwater 
Park."  That  was  literally  how  I  put  it.  I  was 
resolved  that  the  first  words  spoken  in  his  pre- 
sence should  be  words  which  expressed  my  in- 
tention to  leave  his  service. 

He  eyed  me  with  one  of  his  blackest  looks, 
and  thrust  his  hands  savagely  into  the  pockets 
of  his  riding-coat. 

"Why?"  he  said;  "why,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  Sir  Percival,  to  express  an 
opinion  on  what  has  taken  place  in  this  house. 
I  desire  to  give  no  offence.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  feel  it  consistent  with  my  duty 
to  Lady  Clyde  and  to  myself  to  remain  any 
longer  in  your  service." 

"  Is  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  me  to 
stand  there,  casting  suspicion  on  me  to  my 
face  ?"  he  broke  out,  in  his  most  violent  manner. 
"  I  see  what  you're  driving  at.  You  have  taken 
your  own  mean,  underhand,  view  of  an  innocent 
deception  practised  on  Lady  Clyde,  for  her  own 
good.  It  was  essential  to  her  health  that  she 
should  have  a  change  of  air  immediately — and, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would  never  have 
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gone  away,  if  she  had  known  Miss  Halcombe 
•was  still  left  here.  She  has  been  deceived  in  her 
own  interests — and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it. 
Go,  if  you  like — there  are  plenty  of  house- 
keepers as  good  as  you,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Go,  when  you  please- — but  take  care  how  you 
spread  scandals  about  me  and. my  affairs,  wlien 
you're  out  of  my  service.  Tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you  !  See  Miss  Halcombe  for  yourself ;  see  if 
she  hasn't  been  as  well  taken  care  of  in  one  part 
of  the  house  as  in  the  other.  Remember  the 
doctor's  own  orders  that  Lady  Glyde  was  to  have 
a  change  of  air  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. Bear  all  that  well  in  mind— and  then 
say  anything  against  me  and  my  proceedings  if 
you  dare!" 

He  poured  out  these  words  fiercely,  all  in  a 
breath,  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
striking  about  him  in  the  air  with  his  whip. 

Nothing  that  he  said  or  did  shook  my  opinion 
of  the  disgraceful  series  of  falsehoods  that  he  had 
told,  in  my  presence,  the  day  before,  or  of  the 
cruel  deception  by  which  he  had  separated  Lady 
Glyde  from  her  sister,  and  had  sent  her  use- 
lessly to  London,  when  she  was  half  distracted 
with  anxiety  on  Miss  Haleombe's  account.  I 
naturally  kept  these  thoughts  to  myself,  and  said 
nothing  more  to  irritate  him  ;  but  I  was  not  the 
less  resolved  to  persist  in  my  purpose.  A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;  and  I  suppressed 
my  own  feelings,  accordingly,  when  it  was  my 
turn  to  reply. 

"  While  I  am  in  your  service,  Sir  Percival," 
I  said,  "  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  well  enough  not 
to  inquire  into  your  motives.  When  I  am  out 
of  your  service,  I  hope  I  know  my  own  place 
well  enough  not  to  speak  of  matters  which  don't 


concern  me- 


"  When  do  you  want  to  go  ?"  he  asked,  inter- 
rupting me  without  ceremony.  "  Don't  suppose 
I  am  anxious  to  keep  you — don't  suppose  I  care 
about  your  leaving  the  house.  I  am  perfectly 
fair  and  open  in  this  matter,  from  first  to  last. 
When  do  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"  I  should  wish  to  leave  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, Sir  Percival." 

"  My  convenience  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  shall  be  out  of  the  house,  for  good  and  all,  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  I  can  settle  your  account: 
to-night.  If  you  want  to  study  anybody's  con- 
venience, it  had  better  be  Miss  Haleombe's. 
Mrs.  Rubelle's  time  is  up  to-day;  and  she  has 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  in  London  to-night. 
If  you  go  at  once,  Miss  Halcombe  won't  have 
soul  left  here  to  look  after  her." 

I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  ] 
was  quite  incapable  of  deserting  Miss  Halcombe 
in  such  an  emergency  as  had  now  befallen  Ladj 
Glyde  and  herself.  After  first  distinctly  ascer 
taining  from  Sir  Percival  that  Mrs.  Rubelle  was 
certain  to  leave  at  once  if  I  took  her  place,  anc 
after  also  obtaining  permission  to  arrange  fo 
Mr.  Dawson's  resuming  his  attendance  on  hi 
patient,  I  willingly  consented  to  remain  at  Black 
water  Park,  until  Miss  Halcombe  no  longer  re 
quired  my  services.  It  was  settled  that  I  shoul 


give  Sir  Percival's  solicitor  a  week's  notice  be- 
ore  T  left ;  and  that  he  was  to  undertake  the 
iccessary  arrangements  for  appointing  my  suc- 
essor.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  very  few 
vords.  At  its  conclusion,  Sir  Percival  abruptly 
urned  on  his  heel,  and  left  me  free  to  join  Mrs. 
iubelle.  That  singular  foreign  person  had  been 
it  ting  composedly  on  the  door-step,  all  this 
ime,  waiting  till  I  could  follow  her  to  Miss  Hal- 
jombe's  room. 

I  had  hardly  walked  half  way  towards  the 
louse,  when  Sir  Percival,  who  had  withdrawn 
n  the  opposite  direction,  suddenly  stopped,  and 
jailed  me  back. 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  my  service  ?"  he  asked. 

The  question  was  so  extraordinary,  after  what 
lad  just  passed  between  us,  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say  in  answer  to  it. 

"  Mind !  /  don't  know  why  you  are  going," 
ic  went  on.  "You  must  give  a  reason  for 
caving  me,  I  suppose,  when  you  get  another 
situation.  What  reason?  The  breakinsr-up  of 
;he  family  ?  Is  that  it  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  positive  objection,  Sir  Per- 
cival, to  that  reason " 

"  Very  well !  That's  all  I  want  to  know. 
[f  people  apply  for  your  character,  that's  your 
reason,  stated  by  yourself.  You  go  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking-up  of  the  family." 

He  turned  away  again,  before  I  could  say 
another  word,  and  walked  out  rapidly  into  the 
grounds.  His  manner  was  as  strange  as  his  lan- 
*uag'e.  I  acknowledge  he  alarmed  me. 

Even  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Rubelle  was  get- 
ting exhausted,  when  I  joined  her  at  the  house 
door. 

"  At  last !"  she  said,  with  a  shrug  of  her  lean 
foreign  shoulders.  She  led  the  way  into  the  in- 
habited side  of  the  house,  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  opened  witli  her  key  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  which  communicated  with  the  old 
Elizabethan  rooms — a  door  never  previously 
used,  in  my  time,  at  Blackwater  Park.  The 
rooms  themselves  I  knew  well,  having  entered 
them  myself,  on  various  occasions,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Rubelle  stopped  at  the 
third  door  along  the  old  gallery,  handed  me  the 
key  of  it,  with  the  key  of  the  door  of  communi- 
cation, and  told  me  I  should  find  Miss  Halcombe 
in  that  room.  Before  I  went  in,  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  her  understand  that  her  at- 
tendance had  ceased.  Accordingly,  I  told  her 
in  plain  Avords  that  the  charge  of  the  sick  lady 
henceforth  devolved  entirely  on  myself. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Rubelle.  "  I  want  to  go  very  much." 

"  Do  you  leave  to-day  ?"  I  asked,  to  make 
sure  of  her. 

"Now,  that  you  have  taken  the  charge, 
ma'am,  I  leave  in  half  an  hour's  time.  Sir  Per- 
cival has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposition  the 
gardener,  and  the  chaise,  whenever  I  want  them. 
I  shall  want  them  in  half  an  hour's  time,  to  go 
to  the  station.  I  am  packed  up,  in  anticipation, 
already.  I  wish  you  good  day,  ma'am." 

She  dropped  a  brisk  curtsey,  and  walked  back 
along  the  gallery,  humming  a  little  tune,  and 
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keeping  time  to  it  cheerfully,  with  the  nosegay 
in  her  hand.  I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  say, 
that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Mrs.  Rubellc. 

When  I  went  into  the  room,  Miss  Halcombe 
was  asleep.  I  looked  at  her  anxiously,  as  she 
lay  in  the  dismal,  high,  old-fashioned  bed.  She 
was  certainly  not  in  any  respect  altered  for  the 
worse,  since  I  had  seen  her  last.  She  had  not 
been  neglected,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  in  any 
way  that  I  could  perceive.  The  room  was 
dreary,  and  dusty,  and  dark ;  but  the  window 
(looking  on  a  soMtary  court-yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house)  was  opened  to  let  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  place 
comfortable  had  been  done.  The  whole  cruelty 
of  Sir  Percival's  deception  had  fallen  on  poor 
Lady  Clyde.  The  only  ill-usage  which  either 
he  or  Mrs.  Rubelle  had  inflicted  on  Miss  Hal- 
combe,  consisted,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  in  the 
first  offence  of  hiding  her  away. 

I  stole  back,  leaving  the  sick  lady  still  peace- 
fully asleep,  to  give  the  gardener  instructions 
about  bringing  the  doctor.  I  begged  the  man, 
after  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Rubelle  to  the  station, 
to  drive  round  by  Mr.  Dawson's,  and  leave  a 
message,  in  my  name,  asking  him  to  call  and 
see  me.  I  knew  he  would  come  on  my  account, 
and  I  knew  he  would  remain  when  he  found 
Count  Fosco  had  left  the  house. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  gardener  returned, 
and  said  that  he  had  driven  round  by  Mr. 
Dawson's  residence,  after  leaving  Mrs.  Rubelle 
at  the  station.  The  doctor  sent  me  word  that 
he  was  poorly  in  health  himself,  but  that  he 
would  call,  if  possible,  the  next  morning. 

Having  delivered  his  message,  the  gardener 
was  about  to  withdraw,  but  I  stopped  him  to 
request  that  he  would  come  back  uefore  dark, 
and  sit  up,  that  night,  in  one  of  the  empty  bed- 
rooms, so  as  to  be  within  call,  in  case  I  wanted 
him.  He  understood  readily  enough  my  un- 
willingness to  be  left  alone  all  niglit,  in  the 
most  desolate  part  of  that  desolate  house, 
and  we  arranged  that  he  should  come  in  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  He  came  punctually ; 
and  I  found  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  had 
adopted  the  precaution  of  calling  him  in.  Be- 
fore midnight,  Sir  Percival's  strange  temper 
broke  out  in  the  most  violent  and  most 
alarming  manner ;  and  if  the  gardener  had  not 
been  on  the  spot  to  pacify  him  on  the  in- 
stant, I  am  afraid  to  think  what  might  have 
happened. 

Almost  all  the  afternoon  and  evening,  he  had 
been  walking  about  the  house  and  grounds  in 
an  unsettled,  excitable  manner;  having,  in  all 
probability,  as  I  thought,  taken  an  excessive 
quantity  of  wine  at  his  solitary  dinner.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  heard  his  voice  calling  loudly 
and  angrily,  m  the  new  wing  of  the  house,  as  I 
was  taking  a  turn  backwards  and  forwards  along 
t  he  gallery,  the  last  thing  at  night.  The  gar- 
dener immediately  ran  down  to  him;  and  I 
closed  the  door  of  communication,  to  keep  the 
alarm,  if  possible,  from  reacliing  Miss  Halcombe's 
ears.  It  was  full  half  an  hour  before  the  gar- 
dener came  back.  He  declared  that  his  master 


was  quite  out  of  his  senses — not  through  the 
excitement  of  drink,  as  I  had  supposed,  but 
through  a  kind  of  panic  or  frenzy  01  mind,  for 
which  it  was  impossible  to  account.  He  had 
found  Sir  Percival  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  himself  in  the  hall;  swearing,  with 
every  appearance  of  the  most  violent  passion, 
that  he  would  not  stop  another  minute  alone  in 
such  a  dungeon  as  his  own  house,  and  that  he 
would  take  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  imme- 
diately, in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  gar- 
dener, on  approaching  him,  had  been  hunted 
out,  with  oaths  and  threats,  to  get  the  horse 
and  chaise  ready  instantly.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Sir  Percival  had  joined  him  in  the  yard, 
had  jumped  into  the  chaise,  and,  lashing  the 
horse  into  a  gallop,  had  driven  himself  away, 
with  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes  in  the  moonlight. 
The  gardener  had  heard  him  shouting  and 
cursing  at  the  lodge-keeper  to  get  up  and  open 
the  gate — had  heard  the  wheels  roll  furiously 
on  again,  in  the  still  night,  when  the  gate  was 
unlocked — and  knew  no  more. 

The  next  day,  or  a  day  or  two  after,  I 
forget  which,  the  chaise  was  brought  back 
from  Knowlesbury,  our  nearest  town,  by  the 
ostler  at  the  old  inn.  Sir  Percival  had  stopped 
there,  and  had  afterwards  left  by  the  train — 
for  what  destination  the  man  could  not  tell.  I 
never  received  any  further  information,  either 
from  himself,  or  from -any  one  else,  of  Sir  Per- 
cival's proceedings ;  and  I  am  not  even  aware, 
at  this  moment,  whether  he  is  in  England  or 
out  of  it.  He  and  I  have  not  met,  since  he 
drove  away,  like  an  escaped  criminal,  from  his 
own  house;  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  and 
prayer  that  we  may  never  meet  again. 

My  own  part  of  this  sad  family  story  is  now 
drawing  to  an  end. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  particulars  of 
Miss  Halcombe's  waking,  and  of  what  passed 
between  us  when  she  found  me  sitting  by 
her  bedside,  are  not  material  to  the  purpose 
which  is  to  be  answered  by  the  present  narra- 
tive. It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  in 
this  place,  that  she  was  not  herself  conscious  of 
the  means  adopted  to  remove  her  from  the  in- 
habited to  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  house. 
She  was  in  a  deep  sleep  at  the  time,  whether 
naturally  or  artificially  produced  she  could  not 
say.  In  my  absence  at  Torquay,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  resident  servants,  except 
Margaret  Porcher  (who  was  perpetually  eating, 
drinking,  or  sleeping  when  she  was  not  at  work), 
the  secret  transfer  of  Miss  Halcombe  from  one 
part  of  the  house  to  the  other  was  no  doubt 
easily  performed.  Mrs.  Rubelle  (as  I  dis- 
covered for  myself,  in  looking  about  the  room) 
had  provisions,  and  all  other  necessaries,  to- 
gether with  the  means  of  heating  water,  broth, 
and  so  on,  without  kindling  a  fire,  placed  at  her 
disposal  during  the  few  days  of  her  imprison- 
ment with  the  sick  lady.  She  had  declined  to 
answer  the  questions  which  Miss  Halcombe  na- 
turally put ;  but  had  not,  in  other  respects, 
treated  her  with  unkinduess  or  neglect.  The 
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disgrace  of  lending  herself  to  a  vile  deception  is 
the  only  disgrace  with  which  I  can  conscien- 
tiously charge  Mrs.  Rubelle. 

I  need  write  no  particulars  (and  T  am  re- 
lieved to  know  it)  of  the  effect  produced  on 
Miss  Halcombc  by  the  news  of  Lady  Clyde's  de- 
parture, or  by  the  far  more  melancholy  tidings 
which  reached  us  only  too  soon  afterwards  at 
Blackwater  Park.  In  both  cases,  I  prepared 
her  mind  beforehand  as  gently  and  as  carefully 
as  possible  ;  having  the  doctor's  advice  to  guide 
me,  in  the  last  case  only,  through  Mr.  Dawson's 
being  too  unwell  to  come  to  the  house  for  some 
days  after  I  had  sent  for  him.  It  was  a  sad  time, 
a  time  which  it  afflicts  me  to  think  of,  or  to  write 
of,  now.  The  precious  blessings  of  religious  con- 
solation which  I  endeavoured  to  convey,  were 
long  in  reaching  Miss  Halcombe's  heart ;  but  I 
hope  and  believe  they  came  home  to  her  at  last. 
I  never  left  her  till  her  strength  was  restored. 
The  train  which  took  me  away  from  that  mise- 
rable house  was  the  train  which  took  her  away 
also.  We  parted  very  mournfully  in  London. 
I  remained  with  a  relative  at  Islington;  and 
she  went  on  to  Mr.  Fairlie's  house  in  Cumber- 
land. 

I  have  only  a  few  lines  more  to  write,  before 
I  close  this  painful  statement.  They  are  dic- 
tated by  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  record  my  own 
personal  conviction  that  no  blame  whatever,  in 
connexion  with  the  events  which  I  have  now  re- 
lated, attaches  to  Count  Fosco.     I  am  informed 
that  a  dreadful  suspicion  has  been  raised,  and 
i    that  some  very  serious  constructions  are  placed 
I    upon  his   lordship's  conduct.     My  persuasion 
1     of    the   Count's   innocence  remains,   however, 
!     quite   unshaken.     If  he  assisted   Sir  Percival 
in  sending  me  to  Torquay,  he  assisted  under 
a  delusion,   for  which,   as  a  foreigner  and  a 
stranger,   he  was  not  to  blame.      If  he  was 
concerned  in  bringing  Mrs.-  Rubelle  to  Black- 
water  Park,  it  was  his  misfortune  and  not  his 
fault,  when  that  foreign  person  was  base  enough 
to  assist  a  deception  planned  and  carried  out 
by  the  master  of  the  house.     I  protest,  in  the 
interests  of  morality,  against  blame  being  gra- 
tuitously and  wantonly  attached  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Count. 

In  the  second  place,  I  desire  to  express  my 
regret  at  my  own  inability  to  remember  the  pre- 
cise day  on  which  Lady  Glyde  left  Blackwater 
Park  for  London.  I  am  told  that  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  ascertain  the  extact  date  of  that 
lamentable  journey ;  and  I  have  anxiously  taxed 
my  memory  to  recal  it.  The  effort  has  »een  in 
vain.  I  can  only  remember  now  that  it  was 
.towards  the  latter  part  of  July.  We  all  know 
the  difficulty,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  of  fixing 
precisely  on  a  past  date,  unless  it  has  been  pre- 
viously written  down.  That  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased,  in  my  case,  by  the  alarming  and  con- 
fusing events  which  took  place  about  the  period  of 
Lady  Clyde's  departure.  I  heartily  wish  I  had 
made  a  memorandum  at  the  time.  I  heartily 
wish  my  memory  of  the  date  was  as  vivid  as  my 
memory  of  that  poor  lady's  face,  when  it  looked 


at  me  sorrowfully  for  the  last  time  from  the 
carriage  window. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  HESTER  PINHORN,  COOK  IN 
THE  SERVICE  OF  COUNT  FOSCO. 

[TAKEN  DOWN  FROM  HER  OWN  STATEMENT.] 

I  AM  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  learnt 
to  read  or  write.  I  have  been  a  hard-working 
woman  all  my  life,  and  have  kept  a  good  cha- 
racter. I  know  that,  it  is  a  sin  and  wickedness 
to  say  the  thing  which  is  not ;  and  I  will  truly 
beware  of  doing  so  on  this  occasion.  AH  that 
I  know,  I  will  tell ;  and  I  humbly  beg  the  gen- 
tleman who  takes  this  down  to  put  my  language 
right  as  he  goes  on,  and  to  make  allowances  for 
my  being  no  scholar. 

In  this  last  summer,  I  happened  to  be  out  of 
place  (through  no  fault  of  my  own) ;  and  I  heard 
of  a  situation,  as  plain  cook,  at  Number  Five, 
Forest-road,  St.  John's  Wood.  I  took  the  place, 
on  trial.  My  master's  name  was  Fosco.  My 
mistress  was  an  English  lady.  He  was  Count 
and  she  was  Countess.  They  had  a  girl  to  do 
housemaid's  work,  when  I  got  there.  She  was 
not  over  clean  or  tidy — but  there  was  no  harm 
in  her.  I  and  she  were  the  only  servants  in  the 
house. 

I  had  not  been  very  long  in  my  new  place, 
when  the  housemaid  came  down  stairs,  and  said 
company  was  expected  from  the  country.  The 
company  was  my  mistress's  niece,  and  the  back 
bedroom  on  the  first  floor  was  got  ready  for 
her.  My  mistress  mentioned  to  me  that  Lady 
Glyde  (that  was  her  name)  was  in  poor  health*, 
and  that  I  must  be  particular  in  my  cooking 
accordingly.  She  was  to  come  the  next  day ; 
or  it  might  be  the  day  after,  or  it  might  be  even 
longer  than  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it's  no  use 
asking  me  about  days  of  the  month,  and  such- 
like. Except  Sundays,  half  my  time  I  take  no 
heed  of  them ;  being  a  hard-working  woman  and 
no  scholar.  All  I  know  is,  it  certainly  was  not 
long  before  Lady  Glyde  came ;  and,  when  she  did 
come,  a  fine  fright  she  gave  us  all,  surely.  I  don't 
know  how  master  brought  her  to  the  house, 
being  at  work  at  the  time.  But  he  did  bring 
her,  in  the  afternoon,  I  think ;  and  the  house- 
maid opened  the  door  to  them,  and  showed  them 
into  the  parlour.  Before  she  had  been  long 
down  in  the  kitchen  again  with  me,  we  heard 
a  hurry-skurry,  up-stairs,  and  the  bell  ringing 
like  mad,  and  my  mistress's  voice  calling  out 
for  help. 

We  both  ran  up ;  and  there  we  saw  the  lady 
laid  on  the  sofa,  with  her  face  ghastly  white,  and 
her  hands  fast  clenched,  and  her  head  drawn 
down  to  one  side.  She  had  been  taken  with  a 
sudden  fright,  my  mistress  said  ;  and  master  he 
told  us  she  was  in  a  fit  of  convulsions.  I  ran 
out,  knowing  the  neighbourhood  a  little  better 
than  the  rest  of  them,  to  fetch  the  nearest 
doctor's  help.  The  nearest  help  was  at  Good- 
ricke's  and  Garth's,  who  worked  together  as 
partners,  and  had  a  good  name  and  connexion, 
as  I  have  heard,  all  round  St.  John's  Wood. 
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Mr.  Goodricke  was  in ;  and  he  came  back  with 
me  directly. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  him- 
self of  much  use.  The  poor  unfortunate  lady 
fell  out  of  one  fit  into  another — and  went  on  so, 
till  she  was  quite  wearied  out,  and  as  helpless 
as  a  new-born  babe.  We  then  got  her  to  bed. 
Mr.  Goodricke  went  away  to  his  house  for  medi- 
cine, and  came  back  again  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  less.  Besides  the  medicine  he  brought  a 
bit  of  hollow  mahogany  wood  with  him,  shaped 
like  a  kind  of  trumpet ;  and,  after  waiting  a  little 
while,  he  put  one  end  over  the  lady's  heart  and 
the  other  to  his  ear,  and  listened  carefully. 
When  he  had  done,  he  says  to  my  mistress,  who 
was  in  i he  room,  "This  is  a  very  serious  case," 
he  says  ;  "I  recommend  you  to  write  to  Lady 
Glyde's  friends  directly."  My  mistress,  says  to 
him,  "  Is  it  heart-disease  ?"  And  he  says  "  Yes ; 
heart-disease  of  a  most  dangerous  kind."  He 
told  her  exactly  what  he  thought  was  the  matter, 
which  I  was  not  clever  enough  to  understand. 
But  I  know  this,  he  ended  by  saying  that  lie 
was  afraid  neither  his  help  nor  any  other  doctor's 
heli)  \v;is  likely  to  be  of  much  service. 

My  mistress  took  this  ill  news  more  quietly 
than  my  master.  He  was  a  big,  fat,  odd  sort  of 
elderly  man,  who  kept  birds  and  white  mice, 
and  s'poke  to  them  as  if  they  were  so  many 
Christian  children.  He  seemed  terribly  cut  up 
by  what  had  happened.  "Ah!  poor  Lady 
(llvilc!  poor  dear  Lady  Glyde !"  he  says— and 
went  stalking  about,  wringing  his  fat  hands  more 
like  a  play-actor  than  a  gentleman.  Tor  one 
question  my  mistress  asked  the  doctor  about  the 
lady's  chances  of  getting  round,  he  asked  a  good 
fifty  at  least.  I  declare  lie  quite  tormented  us  all 
— and,  when  he  was  quiet  at  last,  out  he  went  into 
the  bit  of  back  garden,  picking  trumpery  little 
nosegays,  and  asking  me  to  take  them  up-stairs 
and  make  the  sick-room  look  pretty  with  them. 
As  if  that  did  any  good !  I  think  he  must  have 
been,  at  times,  a  little  soft  in  his  head.  But  he 
was  not  a  bad  master :  he  had  a  monstrous  civil 
tongue  of  his  own;  and  a  jolly,  easy,  coaxing 
way  with  him.  I  liked  him  a  deal  better  than 
my  mistress.  She  was  a  hard  one,  if  ever  there 
was  a  hard  one  yet. 

Towards  night-time,  the  lady  roused  up  a 
little.  She  had  been  so  weaned  out,  before 
that,  by  the  convulsions,  that  she  never  stirred 
hand  or  foot,  or  spoke  a  word  to  anybody.  She 
moved  in  the  bed  now  ;  and  stared  about  her  at 
the  room  and  us  in  it.  She  must  have  been  a 
nice-looking  lady,  when  well,  with  light  hair, 
and  bine  eyes,  and  all  that.  Her  rest  was 
troubled  at  night — at  least  so  I  heard  from  my 
mistress,  who  sat  up  alone  with  her.  I  only  went 
in  once  before  going  to  bed,  to  see  if  I  could  be 
of  any  use ;  and  then  she  was  talking  to  herself, 
in  a  confused,  rambling  manner.  She  seemed  to 
want  sadly  to  speak  to  somebody,  who  was  absent 
from  her  somewhere.  I  couldn't  catch  the  name, 
the  first  time ;  and  the  second  time  master 
knocked  at  the  door,  with  his  regular  mouthful  of 
quest  ions,  and  another  of  his  trumpery  no>. 
AY  hen  1  went  in,  early  the  next  morning,  the 


lady  was  clean  worn  out  again,  and  lay  in  a  kind 
of  faint  sleep.  Mr.  Goodricke  brought  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Garth,  with  him  to  advise.  They  said 
she  must  not  be  disturbed  out  of  her  rest,  on 
any  account.  They  asked  my  mistress  a  many 
questions,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  about 
what  the  lady's  health  had  been  in  past  times, 
and  who  had  attended  her,  and  whetner  she  had 
ever  suffered  much  and  long  together  under 
distress  of  mind.  I  remeniber  my  mistress 
said  "  Yes,"  to  that  last  question.  And  Mr. 
Goodricke  looked  at  Mr.  Garth,  and  shook  his 
head ;  and  Mr.  Garth  looked  at  Mr.  Goodricke, 
and  shook  his  head.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
the  distress  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  mischief  at  the  lady's  heart.  She  was  but  a 
frail  thing  to  look  at,  poor  creature !  Very 
little  strength,  at  any  time,  I  should  say — very 
little  strength. 

Later  on  the  same  morning,  when  she  woke, 
the  lady  took  a  sudden  turn,  and  got  seemingly  a 
great  deal  better.  I  was  not  let  in  again  to  see 
her,  no  more  was  the  housemaid,  for  the  reason 
that  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  strangers. 
AVhat  I  heard  of  her  being  better  was  through 
my  master.  He  was  in  wonderful  good  spints 
about  the  change,  and  looked  in  at  the  kitchen 
window  from  the  garden,  with  his  great  big 
curly-brimmed  white  hat  on,  to  go  out.  "  Good 
Mrs.  Cook,"  says  he,  "  Lady  Glyde  is  better. 
My  mind  is  more  easy  than  it  was  ;  and  I  am 
going  out  to  stretch  my  big  legs  with  a  sunny 
little  summer  walk.  Shall  I  order  for  you, 
shall  I  market  for  you,  Mrs.  Cook  ?  What  are 
you  making  there  ?  A  nice  tart  for  dinner  ? 
Much  crust,  if  you  please — much  crisp  crust, 
my  dear,  that  melts  and  crumbles  delicious  in 
the  mouth."  That  was  his  way.  He  was  past 
sixty,  and  fond  of  pastry.  Just  think  of  that ! 

The  doctor  came  again  in  the  forenoon,  and 
saw  for  himself  that  Lady  Glyde  had  woke  up 
better.  He  forbid  us  to  talk  to  her,  or  to  let 
her  talk  to  us,  in  case  she  was  that  way  dis- 
posed; saying  she  must  be  kept  quiet  before 
all  things,  and  encouraged  to  sleep  as  much  as' 
possible.  She  did  not  seem  to  want  to  talk 
whenever  I  saw  her — except  overnight,  when 
I  couldn't  make  out  what  she  was  saying — she 
seemed  too  much  worn  down.  Mr.  Goodricke 
was  not  nearly  in  such  good  spirits  about  her 
as  master.  He  said  nothing  when  he  came 
down  stairs,  except  that  he  would  call  again  at 
five  o'clock.  About  that  time  (which  was  be- 
fore master  came  home  again),  the  bell  rang 
hard  from  the  bedroom,  and  my  mistress  ran 
out  into  the  landing,  and  called  to  me  to  go 
for  Mr.  Goodricke,  and  tell  him  the  lady  had 
fainted.  I  got  on  mv  bonnet  and  shawl,  when, 
as  good  luck  would  fiave  it,  the  doctor  himself 
came  to  the  house  for  his  promised  visit. 

I  let  him  in,  and  went  up-stairs  along  with 
him.  "  Lady  Glyde  was  just  as  usual,  says 
my  mistress  to  him  at  the  door;  "she  was 
awake,  and  looking  about  her,  in  a  strange,  for- 
lorn manner,  when  I  heard  her  give  a  sort  of 
half  cry,  and  she  fainted  in  a  moment."  The 
doctor  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  stooped  down 
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over  the  sick  lady.  He  looked  very  serious,  all 
on  a  sudden,  at  the  sight  of  her ;  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  heart. 

My  mistress  stared  hard  in  Mr.  Goodricke's 
face.  "  Not  dead  !"  says  she,  whispering,  and 
turning  all  of  a  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Yes,"  says  the  doctor,  very  quiet  and 
grave.  "  Dead.  I  was  afraid  it  would  happen 
suddenly,  when  I  examined  her  heart  yester- 
day." My  mistress  stepped  back  from  the 
bedside,  while  he  was  speaking,  and  trembled 
and  trembled  again.  "  Dead !"  she  whispers  to 
herself ;  "  dead  so  suddenly !  dead  so  soon ! 
What  will  the  Count  say  ?"  Mr.  Goodricke 
advised  her  to  go  down  stairs,  and  quiet  herself 
a  little.  "  You  have  been  sitting  up  all  night," 
says  he ;  "  and  your  nerves  are  shaken.  This 
person,"  says  he,  meaning  me,  "  this  person  will 
stay  in  the  room,  till  I  can  send  for  the  neces- 
sary assistance."  My  mistress  did  as  he  told 
her.  "  I  must  prepare  the  Count,"  she  says. 
"  I  must  carefully  prepare  the  Count."  And 
so  she  left  us,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and 
went  out. 

"  Your  master  is  a  foreigner,"  says  Mr.  Good- 
ricke, when  my  mistress  had  left  us.  "  Does  he 
understand  about  registering  the  death  ?"  "  I 
can't  rightly  tell,  sir,"  says  I ;  "  but  I  should 
think  not."  The  doctor  considered  a  minute ; 
and  then,  says  he,  "I  don't  usually  do  such 
things,"  says  he,  "  but  it  may  save  the  family 
trouble  in  this  case,  if  I  register  the  death  my- 
self. I  shall  pass  thb  district  office  in  half  an 
hour's  time ;  and  I  can  easily  look  in.  Mention, 
if  you  please,  that  I  will  do  so."  "  Yes,  sir," 
says  I,  "  with  thanks,  I'm  sure,  for  your  kind- 
ness in  thinking  of  it."  "  You  don't  mind  stay- 
ing here,  till  I  can  send  you  the  proper  person  ?" 
says  he.  "  No,  sir,"  says  I ;  "  I'll  stay  with 
the  poor  lady,  till  then.  I  suppose  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  sir,  than  was  done  ?"  says 
I.  "  No,"  says  he ;  "  nothing ;  she  must  have 
suffered  sadly  before  ever  I  saw  her :  the  case 
was  hopeless  when  I  was  called  in."  "  Ah,  dear 
me !  we  all  come  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  don't  we, 
sir  ?"  says  I.  He  gave  no  answer  to  that ;  he 
didn't  seem  to  care  about  talking.  He  said, 
"  Good  day,"  ztd  went  out. 

I  stopped  by  the  bedside  from  that  time,  till 
the  time  when  Mr.  Goodricke  sent  the  person 
in,  as  he  had  promised.  She  was,  by  name, 
Jane  Gould.  I  considered  her  to  be  a  respect- 
able-looking woman.  She  made  no  remark,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  she  understood  what  was  wanted 
of  her,  and  that  she  had  winded  a  many  of  them 
in  her  time. 

How  master  bore  the  news,  when  he  first 
heard  it,  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  not  having 
been  present.  When  I  did  see  him,  he  looked 
awfully  overcome  by  it,  to  be  sure.  He  sat  quiet 
in  a  corner,  with  his  fat  hands  hanging  over  his 
thick  knees,  and  his  head  down,  and  his  eyes 
looking  at  nothing.  He  seemed  not  so  much 
sorry,  as  scared  and  dazed  like,  by  what  had 
happened.  My  mistress  managed  all  that  was 
to  be  done  about  the  funeral.  It  must  have 
cost  a  sight  of  money :  the  coffin,  in  particular, 


being  most  beautiful.  The  dead  lady's  husband 
was  away,  as  we  heard,  in  foreign  parts.  But 
my  mistress  (being  her  aunt)  settled  it  with  her 
friends  in  the  country  (Cumberland,  I  think) 
that  she  should  be  buried  there,  in  the  same 
grave  along  with  her  mother.  Everything  was 
done  handsomely,  in  respect  of  the  funeral,  I  say 
again ;  and  master  went  down  to  attend  the 
burying  in  the  country  himself.  He  looked 
grand  in  his  deep  mourning,  with  his  big  solemn 
face,  and  his  slow  walk,  and  his  broad  hatband — 
that  he  did ! 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say,  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  me, 

(1)  That   neither  I  nor   my  fellow-servant 
ever  saw  my  master  give  Lady  Glyde  any  medi- 
cine himself. 

(2)  That  he  was  never,  to  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  left  alone  in  the  room  with  Lady  Glyde. 

(3)  That  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  caused 
the  sudden  fright,  which  my  mistress  informed 
me  had  seized  the  lady  on  her  first  coming  into 
the  house.     The   cause  was  never  explained, 
either  to  me  or  to  my  fellow-servant. 

The  above  statement  has  been  read  over  in 
my  presence.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it,  or  to 
take  away  from  it.  I  say,  on  my  oath  as  a 
Christian  woman,  This  is  the  truth. 

(Signed)       Hester  Pinhorn,  Her  -f  Mark. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DOCTOR. 

"To  The  Registrar  of  the  Sub-District  in 
which  the  under-mentioned  Death  took  place. — 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  attended  Lady  Glyde, 
aged  Twenty-one  last  Birthday ;  that  I  last  saw 
her,  on  the  2StA  July,  1850 ;  that  she  died  on 
the  same  day  at  No.  5,  Forest-road,  St.  John's 
Wood;  and  that  the  cause  of  her  death  was 


CAUSE  OF 
DEATH. 

DURATION  OF 
DISEASE. 

Aneurism. 

Not  knoicn. 

Signed, 

Alfred  Goodricke. 
Prof.  Title.  M.R.C.S.  Vng.  L.S.A. 
Address.  12,  Croydon  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  JANE  GOULD. 

I  WAS  the  person  sent  in  by  Mr.  Goodricke,  to 
do  what  was  right  and  needful  by  the  remains  of 
a  lady,  who  had  died  at  the  house  named  in  the 
certificate  which  precedes  this.  I  found  the  body 
in  charge  of  the  servant,  Hester  Pinhorn.  I  re- 
mained with  it,  and  prepared  it,  at  the  proper 
time,  for  the  grave.  It  was  laid  in  the  coffin, 
in  my  presence ;  and  I  afterwards  saw  the  coffin 
screwed  down,  previous  to  its  removal.  When 
that  had  been  done,  and  not  before,  I  received 
what  was  due  to  me,  and  left  the  house.  I  refer 
persons  who  may  wish  to  investigate  my  cha- 
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ractcr  to  Mr.  Goodricke.  He  lias  known  me  for 
more  than  six  years ;  and  he  will  bear  witness 
Unit  I  can  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth. 

(Signed)         Jane  Gould. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  TOMBSTONE. 


Sncrrt 

TO  T11K  MEMORY  OF 

LAURA, 

LADY  CLYDE, 

WIFE     OF    SIE    PEKCIVAL    CLYDE,    BART., 
OF  BLACKWATKR  PARK,  HAMPSHIRE  ; 

AND 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LATE  PHILIP  FAIRLIE,  ESQ., 
OF    LIMMERIDGE  HOUSE,  IN  THIS  PARISH. 

BORN,  MARCH  2?TH,  1829. 

MARRIED,  DECEMBER  23lU),  1849 

DIED,  JULY  28TH,  I860. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  WALTER  HARTRIGHT, 

RESUMED. 

I. 

EARLY  in  the  summer  of  1850,  I,  and  my  sur- 
viving companions,  left  the  wilds  and  forests  of 
Central  America  for  home.  Arrived  at  the  coast, 
we  took  ship  there  for  England.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  I  was  among 
the  few  saved  from  the  sea.  It  was  my  third 
escape  from  peril  of  death.  Death  by  disease, 
death  by  the  Indians,  death  by  drowning — all 
three  had  approached  me ;  all  three  had  passed 
me  by. 

The  survivors  of  the  wreck  were  rescued  by 
an  American  vessel,  bound  for  Liverpool.  The 
ship  reached  her  port  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
October,  1850.  We  landed  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  I  arrived  in  London  the  same  night. 

These  pages  are  not  the  record  of  my  wander- 
ings and  my  dangers  away  from  home.  The 
motives  which  led  me  from  my  country  and  my 
friends  to  a  new  world  of  adventure  and  peril 
are  known.  From  that  self-imposed  exile  I 
came  back,  as  I  had  hoped,  prayed,  believed 
I  should  come  back — a  changed  man.  In  the 
waters  of  a  new  life  I  had  tempered  ray  nature 
afresh.  In  the  stern  school  of  extremity  and 
danger  my  will  had  learnt  to  be  strong,  my 
heart  to  be  resolute,  my  mind  to  rely  on  itself. 
I  had  gone  out  to  fly  from  my  own  future.  I 
came  back  to  face  it,  as  a  man  should. 

To  face  it  with  that  inevitable  suppression 
of  myself  which  I  knew  it  would  demand 
from  me.  I  had  parted  with  the  worst  bitter- 
ness of  the  past,  but  not  with  my  heart's  re- 
membrance of  the  sorrow  and  the  tenderness  of 
that  memorable  time.  I  had  not  ceased  to  feel 
the  one  irreparable  disappointment  of  my  life — 
I  had  only  learnt  to  bear  it.  Laura  Fairlie  was 
in  all  my  thoughts  when  the  ship  bore  me  away, 
and  I  looked  my  last  at  England.  Laura  Fairlie 
in  all  my  thoughts  when  the  ship  brought 
me  back,  and  the  morning  light  showed  the 
friendly  shore  in  view. 

My  pen  traces  the  old  letters  aa  my  heart  goes 


back  to  the  old  love.  I  write  of  her  as  Laura 
Fairlie  still.  It  is  bard  to  think  of  her,  it  is 
liartl  to  speak  of  her,  by  her  husband's  name. 

There  are  no  more  words  of  explanation  to  add, 
on  my  appearing  for  the  second  time  in  these 
pages.  This  final  narrative,  if  I  have  the  strength 
and  the  courage  to  write  it,  may  now  go  on. 

My  first  anxieties  and  first  hopes,  when  the 
morning  came,  centred  in  my  mother  and  my 
sister.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  preparing  them 
for  the  joy  and  surprise  of  my  return,  after  an 
absence,  during  which  it  had  been  impossible 
for  them  to  receive  any  tidings  of  me  for  months 
past.  Early  in  the  morning,  T  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Hampstead  Cottage ;  and  followed  it  myself, 
in  an  hour's  time. 

When  the  first  meeting  was  over,  when  our 
quiet  and  composure  of  other  days  began  gra- 
dually to  return  to  us,  I  saw  something  in 
my  mother's  face  which  told  me  that  a  secret 
oppression  lay  heavy  on  her  heart.  There  was 
more  than  love — there  was  sorrow  in  the  anxious 
eyes  that  looked  on  me  so  tenderly ;  there  was 
pity  in  the  kind  hand  that  slowly  and  fondly 
strengthened  its  hold  on  mine.  We  had  no 
concealments  from  each  other.  She  knew  how 
the  hope  of  my  life  had  been  wrecked — she 
knew  why  I  had  left  her.  It  was  on  my  lips 
to  ask  as  composedly  as  I  could,  if  any  letter 
had  come  for  me  from  Miss  Halcombe — if  there 
was  any  news  of  her  sister  that  I  might  hear. 
But,  when  I  looked  in  my  mother's  face,  I 
lost  courage  to  put  the  question  even  in  that 
guarded  form.  I  could  only  say,  doubtfully  and 
restrainedly, 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me." 

My  sister,  who  had  been  sitting  opposite  to 
us,  rose  suddenly,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion— rose,  and  left  the  room. 

My  mother  moved  closer  to  me  on  the  sofa, 
and  put  her  arms  round  my  neck.  Those  fond 
arms  trembled ;  the  tears  flowed  fast  over  the 
faithful,  loving  face. 

"  Walter !"  she  whispered — "  my  own  darling ! 
my  heart  is  heavy  for  you.  Oh,  my  son  !  my 
son  !  try  to  remember  that  I  am  still  left !" 

My  head  sank  on  her  bosom.  She  had  said 
all,  in  saying  those  words. 


n. 

IT  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day  since  my 
return — the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  Octo- 
ber. 

I  had  remained  with,  them  at  the  Cottage ;  I 
had  tried  hard  not  to  embitter  the  happiness  of 
my  return,  to  them,  as  it  was  embittered  to  me. 
I  had  done  all  man  could  to  rise  after  the  shock, 
and  accept  my  life  resignedly — to  let  my  great 
sorrow  come  in  tenderness  to  my  heart,  and  not 
in  despair.  It  was  useless  and  hopeless.  No 
tears  soothed  my  aching  eyes ;  no  relief  came  to 
me  from  my  sister's  sympathy  or  my  mother's 
love. 

On  that  third  morning,  I  opened  mv  heart  to 
them.  At  last  the  words  passed  my  lips  which 
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I  had  longed  to  speak  on  the  day  when  my 
mother  told  me  of  her  death. 

<:  Let  me  go  away  alone,  for  a  little  while,"  I 
said.  "  I  shall  bear  it  better  when  I  have  looked 
once  more  at  the  place  where  I  first  saw  her — 
when  I  have  knelt  and  prayed  by  the  grave 
where  they  have  laid  her  to  rest." 

I  departed  on  my  journey — my  journey  to  the 
grave  of  Laura  Fairlie. 

It  was  a  quiet  autumn  afternoon,  when  I 
stopped  at  the  solitary  station,  and  set  forth 
alone,  on  foot,  by  the  well-remembered  road. 
The  waning  sun  was  shining  faintly  through 
thin  white  clouds ;  the  air  was  warm  and  still ; 
the  peacefulness  of  the  lonely  country  was  over- 
shadowed and  saddened  by  the  influence  of  the 
falling  year. 

I  reached  the  moor ;  I  stood  again  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill ;  I  looked  on,  along  the  path — 
and  there  were  the  familiar  garden  trees  in  the 
distance,  the  clear  sweeping  semicircle  of  the 
drive,  the  high  white  walls  of  Limmeridge  House. 
The  chances  and  changes,  the  wanderings  and 
dangers  of  months  and  months  past,  all  shrank 
and  shrivelled  to  nothing  in  my  mind.  It  was 
like  yesterday,  since  my  feet  had  last  trodden 
the  fragrant  heathy  ground  !  I  thought  I  should 
see  her  coming  to  meet  me,  with  her  little  straw 
hat  shading  her  face,  her  simple  dress  flutter- 
ing in  the  air,  and  her  well-filled  sketch-book 
ready  in  her  hand. 

Oh,  Death,  thou  hast  thy  sting  !  oh,  Grave, 
thou  hast  thy  victory  ! 

I  turned  aside ;  and  there  below  me,  in  the 
glen,  was  the  lonesome  grey  church  ;  the  porch 
where  I  had  waited  for  the  ooming  of  the  woman 
in  white ;  the  hills  encircling  the  quiet  burial- 
ground  ;  the  brook  bubbling  cold  over  its  stony 
bed.  There  was  the  marble  cross,  fair  and  white, 
at  the  head  of  the  tomb — the  tomb  that  now 
rose  over  mother  and  daughter  alike. 

I  approached  the  grave.  I  crossed  once  more 
the  low  stone  stile,  and  bared  my  head  as  I 
touched  the  sacred  ground.  Sacred  to  gentleness 
and  goodness ;  sacred  to  reverence  and  grief. 

I  stopped  before  the  pedestal  from  which  the 
cross  rose.  On  one  side  of  it,  on  the  side  nearest 
to  me,  the  newly-cut  inscription  met  my  eyes — 
the  hard,  clear,  cruel  black  letters  which  told 
the  story  of  her  life  and  death.  I  tried  to  read 
them.  I  did  read,  as  far  as  the  name.  "Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of  Laura "  The  kind  blue 

eyes  dim  with  tears ;  the  fair  head  drooping 
wearily ;  the  innocent,  parting  words  which  im- 
plored me  to  leave  her — oh,  for  a  happier  last 
memory  of  her  than  this ;  the  memory  I  took 
away  wit  h  me,  the  memory  I  bring  back  with 
me  to  her  grave ! 

A  second  time,  I  tried  to  read  the  inscription. 
I  saw,  at  the  end,  the  date  of  her  death ;  and, 
above  it 

Above  it,  there  were  lines  on  the  marble, 
there  was  a  name  among  them,  which  disturbed 
my  thoughts  of  her.  I  went  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
read — nothing  of  earthly  vileness  to  force  its  way 
between  her  spirit  and  mine. 


I  knelt  down  by  the  tomb.  I  laid  my  hands, 
I  laid  my  head,  on  the  broad  white  stone,  and 
closed"  my  weary  eyes  on  the  earth  around,  on 
the  light  above.  I  let  her  come  back  to  me. 
Oh,  my  love  !  my  love  !  my  heart  may  speak  to 
you  now  !  It  is  yesterday  again,  since  we  parted 
— yesterday,  since  your  dear  hand  lay  in  mine — 
yesterday,  since  my  eyes  looked  their  last  on 

you.     My  love  !  my  love ! 

*  *  *  *    '        * 

Time  had  flowed  on ;  and  Silence  had  fallen, 
like  thick  night,  over  its  course. 

The  first  sound  that  came,  after  the  heavenly 
peace,  rustled  faintly,  like  a  passing  breath  of 
air,  over  the  grass  of  the  burial-ground.  I  heard 
it  nearing  me  slowly,  until  it  came  changed  to 
my  ear — came  like  footsteps  moving  onward — 
then  stopped. 

I  looked  up. 

The  sunset  was  near  at  hand.  The  clouds 
had  parted;  the  slanting  light  fell  mellow 
over  the  hills.  The  last  of  the  day  was  cold 
and  clear  and  still  in  the  quiet  valley  of  the 
dead. 

Beyond  me,  in  the  burial-ground,  standing  to- 
gether in  the  cold  clearness  of  the  lower  light,  I 
saw  two  women.  They  were  looking  towards 
the  tomb ;  looking  towards  me. 

Two. 

They  came  a  little  on;  and  stopped  again. 
Their  veils  were  down,  and  hid  their  faces  from 
me.  When  they  stopped,  one  of  them  raised 
her  veil.  In  the  still  evening  light,  I  saw  the 
face  of  Marian  Halcombe. 

Changed,  changed  as  if  years  had  passed  over 
it !  The  eyes  large  and  wild,  and  looking  at 
me  with  a  strange  terror  in  them.  The  face 
worn  and  wasted  piteously.  Pain  and  fear  and 
grief  written  on  her  as  with  a  brand. 

I  took  one  step  towards  her  from  the  grave. 
She  never  moved — she  never  spoke.  The  veiled 
woman  with  her  cried  out  faintly.  I  stopped. 
The  springs  of  my  life  fell  low ;  and  the  shud- 
dering of  an  unutterable  dread  crept  over  me 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  woman  with  the  veiled  face  moved  away 
from  her  companion,  and  came  towards  me 
slowly.  Left  by  herself,  standing  by  herself, 
Marian  Halcombe  spoke.  It  was  the  voice  that 
I  remembered — the  voice  not  changed,  like  the 
frightened  eyes  and  the  wasted  face. 

"  My  dream  !  my  dream  !"  I  heard  her  say 
these  words  softly,  in  the  awful  silence.  She 
sank  on  her  knees,  and  raised  her  clasped  hands 
to  the  heaven.  "  Father  !  strengthen  him.  Fa- 
ther !  help  him,  in  his  hour  of  need." 

The  woman  came  on ;  slowly  and  silently 
came  on.  1  looked  at  her — at  her,  and  at  none 
other,  from  that  moment. 

The  voice  that  was  praying  for  me,  faltered 
and  sank  low — then  rose  on  a  sudden,  and  called 
aff'rightedly,  called  despairingly  to  me  to  come 
away. 

But  the  reiled  woman  had  possession  of  me, 
body  and  soul.  She  stopped  on  one  side  of  the 
grave.  We  stood  face  to  face,  with  the  tomb- 
stone between  us.  She  was  close  to  the  inscrip- 
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tion  on  the  side  of  the  pedestal.  Her  gown 
touched  the  black  letters. 

The  voice  came  nearer,  and  rose  and  rose  more 
passionately  still.  "  Hide  your  face !  don't  look 
at  her !  Uh,  for  God's  sake,  spare  him  ! " 

The  woman  lifted  her  veil. 

*acrr& 

TO  THIS  MEMOKY  OF 

LAURA, 

LADY    CLYDE, 

Laura,  Lady  Glyde,  was  standing  by  the  in- 
scription, and  was  looking  at  me  over  the  grave. 

THE  END  OF  THE  HRST  PART. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Two  separate  advantages  arc  found  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  public  from  a  reduction  in  the  price, 
by  diminished  taxation,  of  any  commodity  in 
general  use  ;  namely,  the  expected  advantage  and 
the  unexpected  advantage.  "When  sugar  sud- 
denly dropped  in  price,  some  years  ago,  few 
could  have  guessed  that  its  immediate  effect 
would  be  the  saving  of  a  host  of  small 
market-gardeners  from  very  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances— many  from  ruin.  Yet  the  steps 
of  the  process  were  simple.  Those  gardeners 
had  in  cultivation  an  immense  quantity  of 
perishable  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  raspberries,  which  (unlike  the  prunes,  the 
figs,  and  the  raisins  of  the  South)  do  not  attain  of 
themselves  sufficient  sweetness  to  preserve  them. 
\\iih  high-priced  sugar,  their  conversion  into 
preserves  was  a  losing  speculation;  therefore, 
what  was  not  consumed  immediately,  was  left  to 
rot  upon  the  bushes.  Even  what  was  consumed, 
sold  badly.  But,  with  cheap  sugar,  the  same  de- 
spised fruits  were  at  once  bought  up  eagerly  and 
made  into  jams  and  jellies,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  exportation,  to  DC  paid  for 
in  hard  cash,  or  by  goods  sent  in  return.  The 
gardeners  paid  their  rents,  cleared  off  their 
mortgages,  and  bought  their  families  the  new 
Sunday  clothes,  of  which  they  had  long  beei 
standing  in  need. 

Another  illustrative  instance  of  the  good  effects 
of  a  liberal  system  appears  to  be  manifesting  itsel 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  No  one 
can  tell,  even  yet,  what  convenient  and  agreeabl 
results  may  be  the  consequence  of  cheap  glass 
Crystal  palaces  are  things  to  admire  and  wonder 
at ;  but  photographic  galleries,  covered  courts 
glazed  passages,  increased  sunlight  in  offices  am 
counting-houses,  and  inexpensive   greenhouses 
and  aquaria,  arc  all  things  of  daily  comfort  am 
entertainment.    To  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers 
of  rose  celebrity,  has  added  a  set  of  usel'u 
and  efficient  constructions,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  modest  title  of  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

When  cheap  glass  was  offered  to  the  garden 
ing  world,  gardeners  were  far  from  anticipat 
ing  that  cheap  glass  would  ever  knock  down 
garden-walls.  It  is  not  on  Mr.  Rivers's  sole 
authority  that  we  state  it  is  likely  to  d< 


o ;    because   that   gentleman,   far-seeing  hor- 
iculturist   as    he  is,   might   be    suspected   of 
reiudice  in  favour  of  his   own  hobby.      An 
uthority  less  liable  to  suspicion,  Dr.  Lindley, 
oresees  that  Orchard  Houses  will  serve  both  to 
give  trees  a  better  climate  by  shelter,  and  to  in- 
rease  their  fruitfulness  by  maintaining  an  equi- 
ioise  of  growth.     No  wall,  under  any  conceiv- 
ble  circumstances,  can  secure  so  good  a  climate 
s  a  well-managed  glass-house ;   for,  in  such  a 
tructure  we  not  only  gain  heat  and  repel  cold, 
iut.  expose  our  plants  incessantly  to  those  rapid 
urrcnts  of  fresli  air  which  are  denied  to  a  wall, 
tlthough  they  are  the  greatest  cause  of  colour 
and  flavour.     The  learned  professor  further  pre- 
licts  that  the  Orchard  House  System  will  be  the 
means  of  simplifying  and  facilitating  the  busi- 
ness of  PRUNING  and  TRAINING  fruit-trees,  re- 
ieving  gardeners  of  this  troublesome  and  difficult 
work,  which  consumes  no  end  of  labour,  half 
tills  men  in  winter  by  cold,  and,  in  summer,  by 
)aking  them  against  hot  walls,  and  is  constantly 
attended  by  disappointment  instead  of  being  re- 
warded with  success. 

What  is  the  use  of  garden- walls ?  "To 
ceep  out  thieves,"  answers  some  unreflecting 
reader.  Certainly,  it  must  be  allowed  that  walls 
do,  to  some  extent,  help  to  exclude  pilferers  from 
a  tempting  spot ;  but,  in  hundreds  of  gardens, 
walls  have  been  built  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
laving  fruit-trees  nailed  against  them.  Invent  a 
setter  mode  of  growing  fruit-trees  in  the  British 
ilimate,  and  British  garden-walls  are  sapped 
and  mined,  ready  to  totter  at  the  first  high 
wind.  Mr.  Rivers  and  his  little  book  are  the 
Joshua-  and  the  trumpet  at  whose  blast  and 
shoutings  the  brick  and  mortar  fortifications 
of  the  horticultural  Jericho  must  eventually  \ 
crumble  into  dust. 

Walls  have  hitherto  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
for  want  of  competition ;  nothing  better  has  ap- 
peared to  rival  them.  Not  to  speak  of  their 
expensiveness,  a  great  check  to  the  enterprising 
gardener  is  the  limited  extent  to  which  his  wau 
space  can  possibly  be  increased.  It  is  of  no  use 
making  walls  above  a  certain  height;  because 
wall-trees  only  grow  to  a-  certain  height.  An 
acre  of  garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  will  only 
give  a  fixed  extent  of  wall  with  south,  east,  and 
western  aspect,  along  its  outer  boundary.  The 
wall  facing  the  north  is  of  little  use,  except  for 
currants  and  Morello  cherries.  Walls  running 
across  the  middle  of  a  garden,  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  are  melancholy  and  wasteful  contriv- 
ances :  every  square  foot  of  sunshine  they  catch 
is  dearly  paid  for  by  an  extensive  area  of  cold 
and  shady  border.  The  fruit-trees,  unnaturally 
trained  and  flattened  against  them,  are  diseased 
and  short-lived.  Only  compare  a  wall  peach  or 
apricot  tree,  even  in  our  southern  counties,  with 
the  standard  peaches  and  apricots  that  grow 
wild  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy ! 

Neither  do  walls  completely  fulfil  the  duties 
that  are  expected  of  them.  Our  finer  fruits 
(natives  of  climates  that  differ  from  and  are  in 
MJIIIO  respects  finer  than  our  own)  have  all  some 
trilling  peculiarity  of  constitution  which  unfits 
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them  for  unprotected  exposure  to  our  seasons. 
Even  of  our  native  fruits,  some  of  the  most  de- 
licious varieties  have  been  originated  in  coun- 
tries whose  summers  are  more  genial  than  our 
own ;  witness  the  American  apples  and  the 
Trench  and  Jersey  pears.  To  enjoy  their  crops, 
it  •will  not  do  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  fields. 
We  nurse  them,  by  training  them  to  walls.  But 
these  peculiarities  of  constitution,  -which  are  the 
stumbling-blocks  to  gardeners,  are  not  the  same 
in  all  species  of  cultivated  fruits ;  consequently, 
a  wall  well  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  one 
species,  as  the  vine  is,  may  be  but  imperfectly 
adapted  to  those  of  others,  as  the  peach  and  the 
apricot  are ;  else,  why  are  those  crops  such  fre- 
quent failures  ?  Whilst  for  others  (especially  for 
that  delicious  fruit,  the  fresh  ripe  fig),  a  wall  is 
•worse  than  useless.  It  inspires  false  confidence. 

If  the  apricot  could  only  be  persuaded  to 
blossom  a  month  later  than  it  does,  we  might 
have  open  orchards  of  apricot-trees,  as  we  have 
of  pear  and  apple  trees.  "Unfortunately,  though 
vegetation  may  be  easily  forced  and  hastened  ; 
to  keep  it  back  beyond  its  appointed  time,  with- 
out great  injury,  is  next  to  impossible.  There 
are  varieties  of  the  Mirabelle  plum  (not  first- 
rate,  but  both  pretty  and  early,  and  excellent 
for  the  kitchen),  which  annually  bloom  profusely 
in  England,  while  the  fruit  itself  is  a  positive 
rarity,  as  it  is  not  considered  to  deserve  a  wall. 
A  fair  crop  of  greengages,  away  from  walls,  is 
realised  but  three  years  out  of  seven,  even 
in  the  south  of  England ;  two  years  out 
of  seven  in  the  midland  counties;  seldom  or 
never  in  Yorkshire.  On  walls,  it  is  anything 
but  a  certainty.  The  interval  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  is  a  bitter  trial  to  the  fructifi- 
cation of  stone-fruits.  It  is  the  period  called 
la  lune  rousse,  the  red  moon,  dreaded  by 
French  gardeners  and  vine-growers.  Cobbett, 
observing  its  coincidence  with  the  time  of 
flowering  of  the  sloe,  happily  styled  it  "the 
blackthorn  winter."  It  often  .  persecutes  the 
trees  with  hail,  sleet,  snow,  and  severe  morning 
frosts :  against  which  latter  a  wall  affords  no 
protection  in  spring,  although  it  helps  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn. 

With  fig-trees,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  winter 
frosts  that  do  the  mischief,  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  growth  and  mode  of  bearing.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  all 
warm  climates  where  the  winter  is  as  good  as 
frostless,  the  fig-tree  bears  TWO  good  crops  of 
fruit,  one  in  June  and  another  in  September. 
Were  our  summers  warmer  than  they  are,  our 
winters  remaining  the  same,  the  fig-tree  would 
still  be  unable  to  bear  ONE  crop  with  us :  be- 
cause the  first  crop  grows  on  the  tender 
midsummer  and  autumnal  shoots  of  the  previous 
year,  which  are  destroyed  by  our  ordinary 
winters,  and  the  second  crop  on  the  spring 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  which  our  summers 
are  too  short  to  ripen,  and  which  constitute  the 
numerous  little  figs  which  we  see  pinched  and 
blackened  by  the  autumnal  frosts  in  almost 
every  English  garden.  Of  what  use  is  a  wall 
alone  for  the  protection  of  either  set  of  shoots  ? 


Fig-trees  with  us,  on  walls,  may  bear,  perhaps, 
if  their  branches  are  detached  in  October,  tied 
together  in  bundles,  and  thickly  swathed  with 
straw  and  hay-bands  till  the  return  of  spring. 
At  Argenteuil,  a  village  which  largely  supplies 
the  Paris  markets,  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
bent  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with  litter, 
and  even  buried  in  earth,  to  save  them  from 
being  frozen.  In  the  kitchen-garden  of  the 
castle  at  Altenburg,  Mr.  Rivers  observed  some 
fine  half-standard  fig-trees  with  very  stout,  clear 
stems  and  round  heads  full  of  fruit,  then 
(August)  nearly  full  grown.  Aware  of  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  the  thermometer  often 
descending  many  degrees  below  zero  in  winter, 
so  as  to  kill  fig-trees  in  the  open  air,  he  inquired 
of  the  gardener  how  they  were  managed.  They 
were  taken  up  with  their  balls  of  earth  and  placed 
in  a  cellar,  where  they  remained  till  the  first 
week  in  May ;  they  were  then  brought  into  the 
kitchen-garden  and  planted  in  a  row.  He  said 
they  always  ripened  one  abundant  crop  of  fruit 
in  September.  Mr.  Rivers  has  reason  to  believe 
that  standard  figs,  treated  in  this  way,  would 
also  ripen  one  crop  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  so  that  every  suburban  garden  might 
boast  of  its  fig-tree  in  summer.  In  the  eastern 
and  southern  counties  they  may  be  cultivated 
after  this  manner  with  a  certainty  of  success. 

An  Orchard  House  will  give  to  the  vine  its 
requisite  warmer  and  drier  summer;  to  the 
peach,  the  nectarine,  the  apricot,  the  almond, 
and  the  plum,  a  certain  shelter  from  inclement 
springs,  while  it  ripens  the  wood  for  next 
year's  bearing.  And,  although  fig-trees  against 
walls  require  protection  from  the  frost — which 
would  otherwise  destroy  the  young  fruit  — 
yet  under  glass,  with  the  mould  perfectly  dry, 
and  the  shoots  thoroughly  ripened,  they  will  be 
uninjured  by  the  most  severe  cold,  and  will  give 
one  crop  without  help  from  fire-heat.  A  house 
with  fire-heat  is  necessary,  if  two  crops  in 
the  season  are  insisted  on;  but,  in  1857,  figs  in 
common  Orchard  Houses  ripened  two  crops  of 
fruit  in  several  instances. 

But  an  Orchard  House  warmed  by  fire  is  not 
what  interests  us  at  present ;  for  it  is  little  else 
than  the  greenhouse  or  the  hothouse  with  which 
we  have  been  acquainted  ever  since  John 
Evelyn's  time.  The  real  Orchard  House  of 
Rivers  is  a  rough,  inexpensive  glass  shed,  which 
can  be  made  up  of  old  window-sashes  and 
boards,  if  you  have  no  better  materials  at 
command ;  it  need  not  be  particularly  air- 
tight, for  free  ventilation  is  one  of  its  absolute 
conditions.  Mr.  Rivers  gives  several  forms, 
with  their  most  eligible  dimensions,  and  their 
cost,  from  the  homely  Lean-to  to  the  Large 
Span-roofed,  with  two  walks  in  it,  between  rows 
of  fruit-trees.  The  Lean-to  house,  being  effec- 
tual, is  much  better  than  no  glass  roofed  house 
at  all ;  but  even  economical  persons  will  make  a 
sacrifice  to  have  the  Small  Span-roofed,  for  the 
sake  of  its  more  complete  appearance,  its  plea- 
santness as  a  promenade,  and  its  freer  admission 
of  light  and  air.  Although  it  will  be  wise  to 
'follow  Mr.  Rivers's  proportions  as  to  breadth 
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and   height :  the  length  of  an  Orchard  House 
may  depend  on  the  owner's  means  and  space. 

The  fruit-trees  in  On-hard  Houses  are  grown 
in  pots,  with  a  slight  exception  to  he  mentioned. 
A  fondness  for  figs  lirst  induced  Mr.  Rivers  to 
attempt  the  pot-culture  of  fruit.  It  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  he  further  reasoned,  if  figs  in  pots 
r;ui  lie  made  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  by  giving 
them  extra  nourishment  during  the  summer, 
why  should  not  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
vines,  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  be  managed 
in  the  s.-une,  way? 

Suppose  your  Small  Span-roofed  boose  put 
together  by  the  village  carpenter — or  by  yourself 
and  vour  gardening-man,  if  you  arc  handy  with 
your  tools — how  to  stock  it  with  fruit-trees,  or 
"  subjects,"  as  the  French  say  ?  For  long-pursed 
people,  the  task  is.easy;  their  spring-cart  will 
go  and  fetch  as  many  as  they  please.  The  nur- 
series offer  apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches  in 
pots,  at  from  five  shillings  to  seven-and-sixpeuce 
each ;  extra-large  specimens,  one  guinea ;  pears, 
apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  at  prices  ranging 
from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings  each.  See  the 
advertisements  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  But 
i  in-  short-pursed  amateur  need  not  despair.  He 
•will  have  to  wait  a  twelvemonth  without  tasting 
fruit  of  his  own  growing;  but,  meanwhile,  he 
will  enjoy,  with  Mr.  Rivers's  instructions,  the 
di  Ughtful  amusement  of  training  his  own  trees. 

Maiden  trees  may  be  bought  at  the  nurseries 
at  from  eighteenpence  to  half-a-crown  each. 
Peach-trees,  with  patience,  may  be  obtained  yet 
more  economically — from  the  kernel.  A  seed- 
ling peach-tree,  raised  from  the  stone  of  a  good 
sort,  such  as  the  Red  Magdalen  or  the  Grosse 
Millionth',  will  generally  produce  an  excellent 
fruit  without  being  budded.  Therefore,  instead 
of  throwing  away  the  stones  of  peaches  that 
have  been  eaten  at  dessert,  you  will  do  well  to 
plant  them  in  the  ground,  to  make  trees  for 
future  Orchard  Houses,  whether  you  intend  to 
bud  them  or  not.  If  more  than  you  want,  they 
ran  be  given  away ;  and  a  trained  pyramidal 
prach-tree  is  a  present  that  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  acceptable.  For  peach-trees, 
the  budding  process  is  performed,  first  to  insure 
a  particular  variety  of  peach;  and  secondly,  to 
bring  the  tree  sooner  into  a  bearing  state.  But 
the  pot-mis  me  and  the  pinching,  greatly  tend 
to  ell'icl  the  latter  object.  If,  perchance,  the 
ni;  fruit  turn  out  of  indifferent  quality, 
ilie  tree  may  still  be  budded,  or  "worked,"  as 
it  is  called,  with  an  approved  sort.  But  seed- 
ling peaches  should  not  be  condemned  too 
hastily;  the  quality,  even  from  old-established 
trees,  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  culture.  ,  Fruit  not  properly 
thinned  out,  is  almost  sure  to  be  inferior;  and 
very  few  amateur  irardeners  have  suliieient  self- 
denial  to  thin  their  peaches  with  due  severity. 

Fruit-trees  in  pots  are  grown  i  it  her  as  round- 
headed  bushes  or  as  upright  pyramids.  You  will 
select  the  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  shape,  as  more 
symmetrical,  and  allowing  you  to  have  mon 
in  a  given  space.  Mr.  Bavetl  u':ves  a  wnodeut  of 
a  maiden  peach-tree  in  a  pot,  pruned  to  form  a 


close  pyramid.  You  must  be  a  very  clumsy 
pupil  it  you  cannot  do  this  potting  and  pre- 
liminary pruning  yourself.  Your  tree  will  be 
from  four  to  five  feet  high  ;  if  more,  you  will 
cut  off  its  top  to  that  Jieight.  Each  lateral 
shoot  should  be  cut  into  two  buds ;  these,  and 
the  buds  in  the  stem,  will,  in  May,  give  numerous 
shoots.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  three  leaves, 
pinch  off  the  third  leaf  with  the  end  of  the 
shoot,  leaving  two  leaves.  The  pinched  shoots 
will  soon  put  forth  a  fresh  crop  :  every  shoot  of 
this,  and  of  all  succeeding  crops,  must  be 
pinched  off  to  one  leaf,  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
leaves  are  formed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  small 
leaf  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  which  is  blind, 
that  is,  it  has  no  bud  in  its  axil :  this  must  not 
count  for  one.  If  itbedesiiable  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  tree,  the  leading  shoot  at  each 
pinching  may  be  left  with  five  or  six  leaves.  \ 

This  incessant  summer  pinching  of  the  shoots 
of  a  potted  tree,  in  the  climate  of  the  Orchard 
House, and  even  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors, 
will  in  one  season  form  a  compact-,  cypress-like 
tree,  crowded  with  short  fruit-spurs,  "in  spring, 
these,  if  too  crowded,  may  be  thinned  out  (not 
shortened)  with  a  sharp  penknife,  so  as  to  leave 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular  distances. 
In  summer,  the  fruit  should  be  thinned,  and  the 
shoots  pinched  in,  as  directed  above,  every 
season.  A  close  fruitful  pyramid  will  thus  be 
formed,  on  which  the  fruit  will  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  Pyramidal  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  may  be  planted  in  the  borders  of 
Orchard  Houses  with  excellent  results.  They  will 
require  the  same  incessant  pinching  as  potted 
trees,  and  must  be  lifted  and  replanted  annuallyin 
October.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  this ; 
for  if  pyramidal  peach  or  nectarine  trees  are 
suffered  to  grow  two  years  in  the  borders  of  the 
Orchard  House  without  being  lifted,  no  pinching 
or  pruning  will  restrain  their  excessive  vigour. 

Although,  at  the  date  of  this  publication,  it  is 
too  late  to  plant  trees  in  pots,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  commence  the  training  of  trees  now 
growing  in  the  open  ground.  These  may  be 
potted  in  October,  with  a  prospect  of  fruir 
from  them  the  following  season.  Little  anxiety 
need  be  felt  by  the  beginner ;  for,  when  a  peach- 
tree  has  been  in  a  pot  in  an  Orchard  House  for 
two  years  it  will  bear,  prune  it  how  you  will. 
Nothing  is  required  but  to  make  the  tree  sym- 
metrical, well  furnished  with  shoots  from  'the 
base  upward,  and  to  prevent  its  bearing  too 
bountifully. 

If  Mr.  Rivers  have  one  special  pet  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  apricot-tree  as  a  pyramid, 
which  most  charming  mode  of  growing  apricots 
in  pots  will  in  a  short  time,  he  says,  be  the  only 
method  followed.  The  tree  must  be  formed 
into  a  cylinder  by  pinching ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  how  beautiful  such  trees  are  when  stud- 
ded with  their  golden  fruit.  Market-gardeners, 
wedded  to  their  wall-culture,  will  do  well  to 
cover  a  few  acres  of  ground  with  cheap  Orchard 
Houses,  and  to  plant  in  them  pyramidal  apricot- 
trees.  These  may  be  suffered  to  grow  from  seven 
or  eight  to  nine  feet  high.  If  pinched  in  inces- 
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'santly,  their  growth  will  be  so  much  arrested 
that  they  will  not  require  annual  lifting,  and  they 
will  bear  abundantly.  Covent-garden  will  then 
sell  cheaply  such  apricots  as  have  rarely  been 
seen  there,  and  yet  yield  a  fortune  to  the  grower. 
What  most  recommends  the  Orchard  House 
plan  to  small  market-gardeners  is  not  so  much 
the  moderate  capital  it  absorbs,  nor  the  small 
room  it  occupies,  as  the  certainty  of  its  results. 
Apricots  will  come  in  nearly  at  the  same  season 
as  those  on  walls,  for  it  nmst  be  understood  that 
fruits  in  thoroughly-ventilated  Orchard  Houses 
are  not  much  forwarded,  unless  the  season 
happens  to  be  very  sunny.  It  is  not  an  early 
but  a  certain  crop  that  must  be  expected. 
Peaches  and  apricots,  as  at  present  grown  on 
walls,  are  a  lottery,  a  speculation,  a  gambling 
transaction,  in  which  the  grower  often  draws  a 
blank,  and  loses  his  stake.  It  is  rouge  et  noir, 
depending,  not  on  the  colour  of  a  card,  but  on 
a  degree  of  the  thermometer.  If  the  mercury 
descend  below  the  mark,  and  every  blossom  is 
blighted,  the  gardener's  rent  must  be  paid  all 
the  same,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  his  primers 
and  nailers.  The  very  small  market-gardener — 
he  who  is  just  raising  himself  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  cottager,  whom  a  reverse  might  throw 
back  on  the  Union,  to  join  the  rest  of  the  county 
poor — dares  not  run  the  risk  of  growing  nec- 
tarines and  apricots  on  walls  (even  if  he  had  the 
means  of  building  walls),  to  have  a  glut  of  fruit 
one  year,  and  not  a  single  kernel  for  two  or  three 
year's  following.  And  yet  that  hard-working, 
steadv,  frugal  class  of  men  are  most  deserving 
of  encouragement.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell 
them  what  may  be  done  with  Orchard  Houses  ; 
they  must  be  shown  what  is  done.  In  Belgium 
the  government  not  only  maintains  a  horticul- 
tural establishment  for  the  instruction  of  small 
gardeners ;  it  helps  distant  gardeners  in  their 
railway  expenses  to  reach  it.  A  few  trips  to 
Sawbridgeworth — or  mere  visits  to  any  neigh- 
bouring gentleman's  Orchard  Houses — for  the 
'instruction  of  small  gardeners  only,  would  not 
be  more  difficult  to  arrange,  than  pleasure-trains 
were  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  Amongst  these 
professional  visitors,  a  few  of  the  most  enter- 
prising could  hardly  fail  to  be  inspired  with  the 
desire  to  put  together,  say  a  rude  sort  of  sentry- 
box,  with  a  glass  top  and  two  or  three  glass 
sides  half  way  down  it,  the  rest  of  boards,  for 
the  reception  of  from  four  to  half  a  dozen  pyra- 
midal fruit-trees  in  pots.  When  the  grand 
wall-fruit  gardener  had  lost  his  whole  crop  from 
some  sharp  spell  of  April  frost,  the  prices  that 
his  neighbour,  the  proprietor  of  the  small  glass 
sentry-box,  would  realise  from  the  fruit  of  his 
half-dozen  pyramids  would,  of  all  arguments, 
prove  the  most  eloquent. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  plum  are  not  yet  half 
appreciated.  Now  for  those  who  wish  to  grow 
a  regular  and  certain  crop  of  plums  without  in- 
curring a  heavy  expense,  Mr.  Rivers  proposes 
that  rough-built  Lean-to  Orchard  Houses  should 
be  erected  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  tin; 
premises,  consisting  of  larch  poles,  rough  half- 
mch  boards,  with  two  or  three  sliding  shutters 


for  ventilation, — in  fact,  merely  a  glass-roof  shed, 
on  purpose  for  protecting  plum-trees  iu  pots, 
while  in  blossom  and  setting  their  fruit.  It  is 
surprising  with  what  vigour  and  beauty  plum- 
trees  blossom,  even  in  the  rudest  glass  structure ; 
and,  as  the  trees  need  not  remain  in  the  house 
longer  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June — 
for  then  all  danger  of  severe  spring  frosts  is 
over — they  may  be  placed  so  close  together  that 
a  house,  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  with  a  path  in 
its  centre,  will  hold  ninety-six  trees,  forty-eight 
on  each  border.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  veiy 
late  plums  must,  be  ripened  under  glass ;  but  all 
those  varieties  that  ripen  in  the  open  air,  before 
the  end  of  September,  may  be  thus  grown  to 
great  perfection,  and  regular  annual  crops  in- 
sured, if  care  be  taken  to  thin  the  fruit  properly. 
It  is  quite  astonishing  how  prolific  these  bushes 
become  in  a  few  years,  and,  by  merely  pinching 
off  the  ends  of  exuberant  shoots — which  should 
be  done  about  the  end  of  June — to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  their  bases,  they  soon  form 
themselves  into  compact  round-headed  trees, 
quite  as  ornamental  as  orange-trees  in  pots 
and  tubs,  and  far  more  useful. 

The  service  which  Orchard  Houses  are  capable 
of  rendering  to  small  market-gardeners,  is  a  point 
that  deserves  to  be  strongly  insisted  on.  To  horti- 
culturists at  all  raised  above  the  middle  class, 
whether  professionally  or  by  their  own  private 
means,  their  utility  is  as  clear  as  the  utility  of  rain 
and  sunshine.  Unfortunately,  the  cottage  gar- 
dener has  nocapital  to  invest  in  buildingor  in  buy- 
ing fancy  trees ;  but,  fortunately,  he  can  help  him- 
self in  this  matter.  A  smart,  symmetrical  show 
house  is  not  what  he  wants,  but  a  gardening 
workshop,  a  rough  outhouse  for  the  manufacture 
of  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit.  At  sales  of  old 
materials  he  will  meet  with  boards  and  glass  for 
a  trifle ;  and  if  he  cannot  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together  for  the  purchase  of  maiden  trees,  why 
then  he  must  bud  them  himself.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  in  other  walks  of  life 
people  are  obliged  to  exercise  patience  to  attain 
their  ends.  The  cottager  who  can  make  a  profit 
by  the  careful  management  of  bees  is  just  the 
sort  of  person  to  derive  the  same  benefit  from  a 
homely  Orchard  House  ;  and  he  is  likely  to  make 
as  much  by  the  sale  of  trained  trees  as  of  fruit,  be- 
cause the  demand  for  such  trees  must  be  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  they  cannot  be  created  sud- 
denly at  word  of  command,  like  so  many  thou- 
sand sovereigns  ordered  at  the  Mint.  The  grand 
tiling,  now,  is  to  show  the  cottager  good  samples 
of  the  article  he  has  to  produce.  It  is  a  pity 
that  handsome  pot  trees  iu  full  fruit  would  suffer 
too  much  from  the  shaking  of  a  cart  to  be  sent  as 
models  to  village  horticultural  exhibitions.  To 
remedy  the  difficulty,  the  possessors  of  Orchard 
Houses  must  invite  inspection  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Rivers  will  publish  a 
cheaper  edition  of  his  useful  book. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  yet,  Orchard  House 
culture  is  only  in  its  infancy.  We  may  pre- 
dict that  it  will  carry  into  high  northern 
latitudes,  fresh  fruits  which  will  not  bear  car- 
riage, now  rarely  brought  to  table  there.  The 
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inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  and  the  Shetland 
Isles  may  gratify  their  palates  with  unknown 
savours,  and  delight  their  eyes  with  unwonted 
forms  of  vegetation.  What  would  be  more 
ornamental  than  an  apricot-tree  in  fruit,  or  a 
pyramidal  poach  in  blossom,  to  decorate  a 
dessert  in  the  Hebrides  ?  In  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland  even,  forest-trees  beg  for  an  Orchard 
House  to  shelter  them.  In  Caithness  there  is, 
or  was,  a  plantation  of  ash-trees  beside  a  long  low 
wall.  The  trees,  of  several  years'  growth,  were 
dwarfs,  constantly  pinched  in  by  the  wind.  They 
were  exactly  as  tall  as  the  wall — not  an  inch 
higher.  They  were  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  by 
an  invisible  roof,  or  as  if  clipped  by  shears.  The 
wind  was  the  agent.  Put  a  Lean-to  Orchard 
House  against  that  wall,  and,  instead  of  ash- 
trees,  plums  and  pears  would  thrive. 


THE  NORSEMAN. 
A  SWARTHY  strength,  with  face  of  light, 
As  dark  sword-iron  U  beaten  bright ; 
A  brave  frank  look,  with  health  aglow, 
Bonny  blue  eyes  and  open  brow ; 
A  man  who  will  face  to  his  last  breath 
The  sternest  facts  of  life  and  death  ; 
His  fririnl  lie  welcomes  heart-in-hand, 
But  foot  to  foot  his  foe  must  stand : 
This  is  the  daring  Norseman. 

The  wild  wave-motion,  weird  and  strange, 
Kocks  in  him :  seaward  he  must  range. 
His  life  is  just  a  mighty  lust 
To  wear  away  with  use,  not  rust. 
Though  bitter  wintry  cold  the  storm, 
The  fire  within  him  keeps  him  warm. 
Kings  quiver  at  his  flag  unfurled: 
The  sea-king's  master  of  the  world : 

For  conquering  comes  the  Norseman. 

He  hides,  at  heart  of  his  rough  life, 
A  world  of  sweetness  for  the  wife ; 
From  his  rude  breast  a  babe  can  press 
Soft  milk  of  human  tenderness, 
Make  his  eyes  water,  his  heart  dance, 
And  sunrise  in  his  countenance ; 
In  merry  mood  his  ale  he  quaffs 
By  firelight,  and  his  blithe  heart  laughs, 
The  mild  great-hearted  Norseman. 

But  when  the  battle-trumpet  rings, 
His  soul's  a  war-horse  clad  with  wings? 
He  drinks  delight  in  with  the  breath 
Of  battle  and  the  dust  of  death ! 
The  axes  redden,  spring  the  sparks, 
Blood-radiant  grow  the  grey  mail-sarks: 
Such  blows  might  batter,  as  they  fell, 

u's  gates,  or  burst  the  booms  of  hell: 
So  fights  the  fearless  Norseman. 

Valiant  and  true,  as  Sagas  tell, 
The  Norsemen  hated  lies  like  hell ; 
Hardy  from  cradle  te  the  grave, 
'Twos  their  religion  to  be  brave  ; 
Great  silent  fighting  men,  whose  words 
Were  few,  soon  said,  and  out  with  swords! 
One,  saw  his  heart  cut  from  his  side, 
Living — and  smiled,  and  smiling,  died! 
The  unconquerable  Norseman. 

Thi  y  sw.-im  the  flood,  they  strode  in  flame, 
Nor  quailed  when  the  Valkyrie  came 
To  kiss  the  chosen  for  her  charms, 
With  "  Rest,  my  laro,  in  mine  arras." 


Their  spirits  through  a  grim  wide  wound, 
The  Norse  doorway  to  Heaven  found, 
And  borne  upon  the  battle-blast, 
Into  the  Hall  of  Heroes  passed: 

And  there  was  crowned  the  Norseman. 

The,  Norseman  wrestled  with  old  Rome 
For  freedom  in  our  bland  home : 
He  taught  us  how  to  ride  the  sea, 
With  hempen  bridle,  horse  of  tree. 
The  Norseman  stood  with  Robin  Hood, 
By  freedom  in  the  merry  green  wood ; 
.    When  William  ruled  the  English  land, 
*    With  cruel  heart  and  bloody  hand  : 
, "         For  freedom  fights  the  Norseman. 

Still  in  our  race  the  Norse  king  reigns, 
His  best  blood  beats  along  our  veins ; 
With  his  old  glory  we  can  glow, 
And  surely  sail  where  he  could  row. 
Is  danger  stirring  ?    Up  from  sleep 
Our  war-dog  wake*,  his  watch  to  keep  ; 
Stands  with  our  banner  over  him, 
True  as  of  old,  and  stern  and  grim  : 

Come  on,  you'll  find  the  Norseman. 

When  swords  are  gleaming  you  shall  sec 
The  Norseman's  face  flash  gloriously, 
With  look  that  makes  the  foeman  reel : 
His  mirror  from  of  old  was  steel. 
And  still  he  wields,  in  battle's  hour, 
That  old  Thor's  hammer  of  Norse  power  ; 
Strikes  with  a  desperate  arm  of  might, 
And  at  the  last  tug  turns  the  fight: 
For  never  yields  the  Norseman. 


THE  GREAT  PUGILISTIC  REVIVAL. 

THERE  was  a  period,  not  more  than  some 
six  months  ago,  when  most  of  us  thought  we 
could  never  publicly  state  that  we  had  seen  a 
prize-fight.  We  had  some  notion  that  the 
"  Ring"  was  dead ;  and  that  its  ropes  and  stakes 
had  never  been  properly  disinterred  since  their 
burial,  some  years  back,  at  Mousley  Hurst.  We 
had  some  notion  that  its  exhibitions  were  illegal, 
aud  that  its  professors  were  compelled  to  live 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  bite  their 
motheaten  boxing-gloves  in  pugilistic  bar-par- 
lours. It  is  probable  that  we  did  not  regard 
these  professors  as  a  down-trodden  race,  because 
we  considered  them  at  war  with  our  present 
civilisation.  We  looked  upon  them  as  melan- 
choly relics  of  a  departed  fashion — as  men  who 
persisted  in  supplying  an  article  that  the  public 
no  longer  called  for  or  desired.  The  present 
writer,  for  one,  set  them  down,  iu  his  notes 
for  a  great  history  of  England,  as  having  prac- 
tically gone  out  with  watchmen,  oil-lamps,  and 
stage-coaches. 

During  the  last  five  years,  however,  the 
World  (meaning,  of  course,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  has  wit- 
nessed many  full-blown  revivals,  and,  last  among 
them  and  not  least,  a  thorough  revival  of 
Pugilism.  There  has  seldom  been  any  demon- 
M  rat  ion  so  sudden,  so  successful,  ana  so  com- 
plete. I  have  seen  the  late  contest  between  the 
immortal  Sayers  and  the  immortal  Heenan, 
apologetically  described  as  an  "  exceptional 
event."  The  journalist  was  timid,  and  was 
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feeling  his  way.  I  have  also  noticed  a  little 
shyness  on  the  part  of  certain  distinguished 
spectators  of  the  battle,  who  gave  the  Ring  the 
sanction  of  their  presence,  but  not  the  sanction 
of  their  names.  A  few  more  of  these  excep- 
tional events  may  dispel  all  such  mock  modesty. 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  late  excep- 
tional event — the  international  prize-fight — 
began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  great  and 
coming  fact,  there  was  the  shallowest  possible 
attempt  on  all  sides  to  keep  np  appearances. 
People  remarked  very  mildly  that  such  dis- 
graceful spectacles  ought  to  be  stopped,  and 
immediately  staked  two  to  one  that  the  English- 
man would  beat  the  American.  A  member  or 
two  in  the  House  of  Commons  tamely  asked  the 
Home  Secretary  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  his 
reply  was  generally  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
try  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  powers  of  the 
metropolitan  police  were  put  in  force,  and  they 
kept  up  appearances  by  pushing  the  training 
combatants  into  the  country.  Local  constabu- 
lary forces,  finding  that  they  also  were  expected 
to  behave  with  superficial  decency,  hunted  the 
American  (not  very  chivalrously,  seeing  that 
they  might  have  hunted  the  Englishman),  until 
he  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  with  two 
sureties,  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  extremely  useful  end  attained,  they  retired, 
like  good  men  who  had  thoroughly  done  their 
duty  in  keeping  up  appearances. 

After  conference  with  my  friend  the  Con- 
ductor of  this  Journal,  I  received  his  encourage- 
ment personally  to  let  down  these  same  appear- 
ances, and  to  go  to  the  fight,  and  to  avow  in 
these  pages  that  I  had  done  so.  This  was  my 
commission. 

When  I  went  out  into  the  frosty  air,  instead 
of  going  comfortably  to  bed,  about  one  o'clock 
A.M.  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  I  held  a  railway-ticket  in  my  hand,  that 
was  printed  to  keep  up  appearances.  A  journey 
from  London-bridge  to  nowhere  and  back,  by 
a  special  four  o'clock  train,  was  all  that  I  was 
guaranteed  by  this  slip  of  cardboard,  in  re- 
turn for  the  sum  of  three  pounds  sterling.  For 
all  this  seeming  mystery,  the  railway  company 
knew  that  I  knew  I  was  going  to  the  great 
prize-fight ;  the  policeman  who  saw  me  close  my 
street  door  at  that  unseemly  hour  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  the  great  prize-fight ;  the  cabman 
who  drove  me  to  my  destination  was  bursting 
•with  intelligence  of  the  great  prize-fight ;  and 
the  crowd  who  assembled  round  the  railway 
station  were  either  going  with  me  to  the  great 
prize-fight,  or  had  come  to  see  me  go  to  the 
great  prize-fight.  There  was  an  affectation 
of  secrecy  about  the  movements  of  some  of 
the  travellers,  a  reflexion  of  the  many  eye- 
winkings  they  must  have  seen  for  the  last  few 
days ;  and  there  was  an  affectation  of  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  in 
dividing  the  passengers,  and  admitting  them 
simultaneously  at  different  entrances.  These 
passengers  moved  silently  along  the  passages 
and  across  the  platforms,  as  if  they  were  tres 
passers  upon  the  company's  property,  who  hac 


stolen  in  while  the  directors  were  asleep,  and 
were  about  to  run  away  with  the  rolling  stock, 
with  the  connivance  of  a  small  number  of  the 
railway  officers.  The  anxious,  threatening  glances 
bhat  were  cast  upon  unknown  people,  and  the 
nany  whispered  inquiries  as  to  who  was,  or  who 
was  not,  a  detective  policeman,  gave  a  very  pretty 
jurglarious  tone  to  the  whole  station  for  at  least 
an  hour  before  daybreak.  The  farce  was  ex- 
,remely  well-acted,  and  appearances  were  care- 
\dly  kept  up  to  the  last.  The  favoured  railway 
lad  been  known  for  months  (it  was  the  first  that 
was  ever  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  fight) ; 
;he  very  spot  upon  which  the  battle  was  to  take 
alace  had  been  confided  to  hundreds  for  days ; 
and  the  morning, the  hour,  and  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, had  been  openly  sold  like  any  commodity  in 
:he  market.  It  was  all  a  preposterous  keeping  up 
of  appearances.  The  fact  is,  there  was  no  public 
desire  ever  manifested  to  stop  the  contest,  but 
a  very  strong  desire  to  hear  that  it  had  been 
Fairly  fought  out.  In  the  face  of  such  a  feeling 
the  law  was  paralysed ;  its  function  not  being  to 
make  a  whole  people  more  virtuous  than  they 
really  are.  The  nation  has  no  logical  complaint 
against  the  law  for  standing  still  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  only  for  its  ridiculous  pretence  of 
being  constantly  on  the  alert. 

There  were  never,  perhaps,  so  many  passengers 
assembled  on  a  railway  platform,  who  knew  and 
addressed  each  other  by  familiar  Christian  names. 
The  whole  train  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
grand  village  excursion,  but  for  those  unmis- 
takable faces  that  rested  in  the  folds  of  the  car- 
riage cushions,  under  the  dim  light  of  the 
carriage  lamps.  The  small  eyes  and  heads,  the 
heavy  jaws,  and  the  high  cheek-bones,  were  hung 
out,  like  candid  signboards,  to  mark  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fighting-trade.  The  two  or  three 
hundred  Americans,  and  the  small  sprinkling  of 
aristocracy  and  visitors,  were  not  sufficient  to 
modify,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  the  thoroughly 
animal  character  of  the  train. 

I  obtained  a  seat  in  a  rather  overloaded 
double  compartment  of  a  second-class  carriage. 
Behind  me  were  a  live  lord,  a  live  baronet,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  the  very  gentlemanly 
editor  of  a  distinguished  sporting  paper  which 
has  always  done  its  utmost  in  the  cause  of 
fair-play  and  honest  dealing,  an  aristocratic 
Scotchman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  renowned  poet  of  the  tender 
passions.  By  the  side  of  me  was  a  young, 
cheerful,  round-faced  Australian  settler,  who 
had  travelled  fifteen  thousand  miles  to  see 
the  fight,  and  to  transact  a  little  business  of 
minor  importance.  His  dress  was  light,  his 
manner  self-reliant,  and  he  looked  the  kind  of 
man  to  go  round  the  world  unencumbered  with 
luggage,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Opposite  this  passenger 
was  a  mild,  long-faced,  blinking  gentleman,  of 
Jewish  aspect,  who  talked  very  fluently,  and 
seemed  to  know  all  the  minor  deities  of  the  ring. 
By  his  side  was  a  drowsy  and  ragged  member 
of  the  fighting  craft,  whose  prospects  seemed 
blighted,  and  whose  scalp  had  been  taken  by 
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the  immortal  Sayers  iu  a  battle  sonic  eight  years 

The  labour  of  keeping  up  the  conversation  in 
the  carri:s  ehiefly  upon  tlie  Anatolian 

settler  and  the  talkative  Jew.     The  aristocracy 
.     They  were  diffident,  perhaps,  of 
their  sporting  knowledge,  or  were  sleepy  from 
having  been  up  all  ni^lit. 

•-nod  fi'.rhi.  in  Melbourne,"  said  the 
Australian,  "about  a  week  afore  I  left." 

-/  you?"  returned  the  talkative  Jew. 

"  There's  a  fortune  there,"  said  the  Austra- 
lian, confidently,  "  for  any  man  about  eight  stun 
nine." 

Tin-  drowsy  fighting-man,  with  blighted  pro- 
spects, slowly  opened  one  eye. 

"  There's  no  good  man  there,"  continued  the 
"Australian,  "  under  nine  stun." 

"How  about  Fibbing  Billy?"  asked  the 
talkative  Jew. 

"  Used  up." 

"  Joss  Humphrey  ?" 

"  Bounceablc :  wants  it  taken  out  of  him. 
Fights  at  ten  stun  ;  gives  any  man  a  stun,  but 
won't  strip  for  less  than  a  thousand  pounds." 

"What  mime?"  asked  the  blighted  prize- 
fighter, this  time  opening  both  eyes,  and  be- 
coming languidly  interested  in  the  conversation. 

"  Joss  Humphrey,"  answered  the  Australian 
settler. 

"  Ah  !"  returned  the  blighted  prize-fighter,  re- 
lapsing into  drowsiness.  Australia  seemed  a 
loin,'  way  off,  and  capital  did  not  appear  to  be 
forthcoming.  It  was  an  opening  for  a  smart, 
active  young  man,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  ~ 

"  Nick  Muffles  could  tackle  him,"  remarked 
tin;  talkative  Jew,  addressing  himself,  almost 
confidentially,  to  the  blighted  prize-fighter. 

"  Ye-s,"  was  the  drawling  answer,  finished  off 
with  a  yawn. 

"  Nick's  clever,"  said  the  Jew. 

"  Ah  !"  returned  the  prize-fighter. 

"Ain't  he  artful:" 

"  Ah  !" 

"  Iiuii't  he  get  away?" 

••  And  keep  away!" 

"  But  ain't  it  smart  ?" 

••  Mi!" 

After  this  favourable  review  of  their  absent 
friends'  fighting  qualities,  the  blighted  prize- 
fighter made  a  few  observations  in  praise  of 
ire  before  he  again  closed  his  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  an  admirer  of  daybreak,  and  a  lover 
of  gardens.  The  Australian  kept  up  the  con- 
versation with  the  Jew  by  inquiring  after  many 
old  prise-Aghton  whom  he  had  known  before 
he  emigrated.  Some  were  dead,  some  had 
thrived,  some  had  disappeared.  They  were  all 
asked  after  by  affectionate  Christian  names,  like 
many  actors,  and  most  comic  singers.  The 
pugilistic  profession  seems  never  to  have  had 
more  than  two  "Misters"  in  its  ranks  ;  the  late 
ex-champion,  "  Mr."  Gullcy,  M.P.  for  Ponte- 
fract  ;  and  the  late  ex-champion,  i-  Mr."  Jackson, 
i  r  of  lioxinu',  and  one  of  the  coronation 
to  King  George  the  Fourth. 


As  our  journey  continued  through  Kent,  and 
into  ^Surrey,  we  were  amused  by  seeing  many 
oilicial  scarecrows,  keeping  up  appearances  by 
being  posted  along  the  line.  A  lew  blue-nosed 
policemen  at  the  stations ;  four  other  shivering 
policemen  under  a  clump  of  trees;  a  few 
galloping  police  officers,  taking  equestrian  ex- 
ercise on  the  coach-road  below;  represented 
the  winking  majesty  of  the  law.  Their  faces 
showed  the  make-believe  character  of  their  op- 
position to  the  exceptional  event. 

When,  after  a  journey  of  two  hours,  we  were 
set  down  at  the  Faruborough  station,  it  struck 
meikat  no  more  appropriate  fighting-ground 
could  have  been  chosen  throughout  England. 
We  were  near  the  great  military  camp  of  Alder- 
shot — a  place  where  thirty  thousand  warriors 
are  always  studying  how  best  to  kill  and  to  de- 
stroy. They  belong  to  a  great  European  prize- 
lighting  association,  which  boasts  of  some  three 
millions  of  active  members ;  by  the  side  of  whom 
the  puny  company  of  professed  pugilists  sink 
into  contempt. 

The  appearance  of  our  train,  and  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  hurriedly  alighted  from  it,  was  a 
signal  to  some  of  the  scared  farmers  to  barricade 
their  dwellings.  They  knew  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  might  prove  a  dangerous  invading 
army,  pushed  along  as  they  had  been  by  the 
strong  metropolitan  authorities  into  the  feeble 
arms  of  the  local  police. 

A  muddy  tramp  over  half  a  mile  of  marshy 
meadow  land,  where  we  had  to  jump  over  small 
ditches,  and  struggle  through  hedges,  brought 
us,  at  last,  to  the  field  selected  for  the  battle. 
The  stakes  were  driven  in  with  wooden  mallets, 
and  the  ropes  were  adjusted  by  a  veteran  prize- 
fighter, about  seventy  years  old — a  sage  of  a 
hoary  and  venerable  aspect.  Around  the  ring, 
when  formed,  we  ranged  ourselves  in  a  very 
eager,  selfish,  noisy,  expectant,  brutal  mob. 
There  was  no  one  man  there  who  could  say 
I  am  more  refined  than  my  neighbour.  For 
the  time  being  we  were  all  equal,  and  our 
country  was  anxiously  waiting  behind  us  to  read 
an  account  of  everything  we  were  about  to  sec. 
There  were  dukes,  lords,  marquises,  clergymen, 
actors,  singers,  managers,  autiiors,  reporters, 
painters,  and  poets,  mixed  with  plain  country 
gentlemen,  military  officers,  legislators,  lawyers, 
barristers,  merchants,  card-sharpers,  fathers  of 
families  who  brought  their  sons,  thieves,  fight- 
ing-men, trainers,  horse-dealers,  doctors,  pub- 
licans, contractors,  feather-weights.light-weights, 
middle-weights,  heavy-weights,  Americans  of  all 
classes,  Irishmen  of  several  classes,  and  Scotch- 
men also.  Scarcely  an  art,  a  profession,  or  a 
class  was  unrepresented.  Later  in  the  morning, 
when  the  country  was  aroused,  we  had  farm  la- 
bourers, women,  country  girls,  and  little  children, 
a  few  policemen — still  keeping  up  appearances 
— and  a  country  idiot,  with  helpless  hands  and 
feeble  legs  and  gaping  mouth,  who  was  the  only 
innocent,  irresponsible  spectator  of  the  fight. 
A  number  of  active  visitors  swarmed  up  the 
slender  trees  which  surrounded  the  meadow, 
whence  they  looked  down  upon  the  ring,  like 
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staring  arid  grinning  apes.  There  was  even  a 
timid  old  gentleman  present  -who,  rather  than 
stay  away,  had  hired  two  professional  fighting- 
men  to  protect  him. 

When  the  immortal  Sayers  stepped  into  the 
ring,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
was  received,  like  a  popular  performer,  with  a 
round  of  applause.  His  immortal  face  was  a 
deep  sallow  brown,  and  looked  like  a  square 
block  of  walnut  wood.  His  expression  was  even 
a  little  more  strongly  marked  for  pugilism  than 
that  of  most  of  his  craft.  He  was  slightly 
nervous  upon  facing  the  company. 

His  opponent,  the  immortal  Heenan,  next 
entered  the  ring,  to  be  received  with  quite  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  the  English  champion.  He 
looked  much  fairer  than  Sayers  in  the  face,  and 
was  equally  nervous.  His  portraits  had  flattered 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public.  There  are 
two  styles  of  nose  which  all  prize-fighters  must 
be  content  to  select  from — one,  presenting  a 
flat,  triangular  appearance  :  the  other,  indented 
near  the  tip,  and  slightly  turned  up,  so  that  you 
could  hang  a  key  upon  it.  The  immortal  Heenan 
had  a  moderate  nose  of  the  last  pattern. 

The  two  immortal  men  shook  hands,  and 
seemed  to  inquire  cordially  after  each  other's 
health  :  which  was  the  signal  for  another  round 
of  applause.  They  eyed  each  other  curiously 
and  reflectively,  as  they  had  never  met  before. 

The  ring-keepers — some  twenty  selected  pu- 
gilists with  long  sticks,  of  whom  some  were 
afterwards  disgraced  for  grossly  neglecting 
their  duty — were  now  very  busy  in  arranging 
the  visitors :  causing  those  in  front,  who  had 
purchased  inner-ring  tickets,  at  ten  shillings 
each,  for  the  benefit  of  the  P.B.A.  (Prize- 
fighters' Benevolent  Association),  to  sit  down 
upon  the  wet  turf,  their  railway  rugs,  or 
camp-stools  that  were  selling  at  a  sovereign 
apiece.  One  indefatigable  caterer  openly  la- 
mented the  loss  of  a  ten-pound  note,  througli  his 
not  having  brought  down  a  few  boxes  for  gen- 
tlemen to  stand  upon.  The  country  people 
seemed  to  make  little  harvest  of  the  general  ex- 
citement, except  in  the  sale  of  oranges.  The 
thieves  were  very  busy,  and  the  Americans 
were  their  greatest  victims.  The  picking  of 
pockets,  however,  is  no  more  peculiar  to  the 
prize-ring  than  to  popular  chapels. 

Rounds  of  applause  were  very  freely  bestowed 
at  every  opportunity.  There  was  one  when 
the  immortal  Sayers  took  off  his  coat  and 
shirt;  there  was  another  when  the  immortal 
Heeuan  did  the  like ;  there  was  a  tremendous 
burst  of  satisfaction  when  the  two  men,  in 
full  fighting  order,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  advanced  towards  the  "  scratch"  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring.  They  looked  firm,  muscular, 
and  cheerful,  the  result  of  their  training ;  but 
the  constitution  is  not  improved  by  these  violent 
changes  from  indulgence  and  idleness,  to  tem- 
perance and  enforced  exercise.  Consumption 
and  dropsy  are  common  amongst  professional 
pugilists,  and  sometimes  the  two  diseases  com- 
bine. Everything  in  training  is  sacrificed  to 
showy  muscle  and  wind. 


There  was  a  ceremony  of  tying  the  combat- 
ants' colours — two  gaudy  pocket-handkerchiefs 
— to  the  stakes ;  there  was  another  ceremony  of 
shaking  hands  between  seconds  and  champions ; 
there  was  another  ceremony  of  tossing  for  choice 
of  "corners,"  or  position  in  the  ring.  There 
were  almost  as  many  ceremonies  as  at  a  Corona- 
tion. Everything  was  conducted  according  to 
certain  forms  and  rules,  almost  superstitiouslj 
observed. 

The  choice  of  the  corner  was  won  by  the 
American,  and  he  took  his  place.  His  back  was 
to  the  sun — a  bright,  glaring  sun — and  his 
ground  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  his 
adversary.  In  stature  he  is  six  feet  one  and  a 
half  inch  high;  and  besides  being  five  inches 
taller  than  Sayers,  he  is,  of  course,  heavier,  and 
eight  years  younger. 

The  two  immortal  heroes  of  the  hour  stood  up 
before  each  other  in  the  most  approved  attitudes. 
Their  left  sides  were  advanced ;  their  right  arms 
were  laid  across  their  chests ;  their  left  arms 
were  thrown  out  and  drawn  back,  like  the  paw- 
ing leg  of  a  horse.  Their  visitors  watched  every 
movement,  for  the  present,  in  breathless  silence ; 
while  their  seconds  peered  at  them  from  oppo- 
site corners,  like  wicket-keepers  in  a  cricket- 
field.  There  was  a  forced  laugh  on  each  cham- 
pion's face,  that  was  meant  to  be  agreeable. 
Their  left  feet  kept  tapping  the  ground,  in  a 
kind  of  dancing  step ;  their  heads  were  fre- 
quently thrown  back,  or  bobbed  down ;  and 
they  skipped  from  side  to  side  after  aiming  or 
parrying  a  blow.  At  last  the  first  stage  in  the 
fight  was  reached,  amidst  uproarious  applause ; 
the  immortal  Sayers  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
"  first  blood"  from  Ms  antagonist. 

These  movements  were  repeated  with  such 
slight  variation,  that  pugilism,  like  most  games 
of  skill,  must  be  pronounced  monotonous.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  the  next  great  stage 
in  the  battle  was  reached,  and  the  first  knock- 
down blow  was  received  by  the  Englishman. 

The  excitement  round  the  ring  now  began  to 
break  out,  and  hoarse  shouts  were  exchanged 
from  each  side.  Enormous  sums  of  money  were 
loudly  offered,  by  rough  and  shabby-looking 
people,  upon  either  champion,  and  aristocratic 
eyes  stared  intensely  througli  many  eye-glasses. 
Unruly  visitors  leaped  up  from  the  grass,  and 
danced  wildly  near  the  ropes :  while  the  ring- 
keepers  applied  their  sticks,  without  stint  or 
favour,  to  the  visitors'  heads  and  shoulders. 
The  same  movements  were  repeated,  again  and 
again,  by  the  champions,  with  pretty  nearly  the 
same  results.  The  immortal  Sayers  was  knocked 
down  at  least  twenty  times  by  the  immortal 
Heenan,  or  fell,  humouring  his  blows.  The  turf 
was  soft,  and  he  had  to  counterbalance  his  many 
disadvantages  by  "  science,"  or  careful  tactics. 
He  was  always  picked  up  by  his  seconds  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  carried  to  his  cor- 
ner, like  a  Guy  Fawkes,  to  be  sponged. 

An  hour  soon  passed  in  this  way,  without  any 
signs  of  the  battle  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 
The  immortal  Sayers's  face,  with  the  sun  full 
upon  it,  was  like  a  battered  copper  tea-kettle  ; 
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his  right  ana  was  stiff  ami  helpless;  and  he 
\vas  freely  spitting  blood.  The  immortal  Hee- 
nan's  right  eye  was  closed-uj)  with  a  huge 
lump  of  blue  llcsh,  produced  by  the  English- 
man's well-directed  and  determined  blows ;  his 
upper  lip,  too,  was  puffed  out,  as  if  there 
were  six  rows  of  gums  and  teeth  behind  it. 
When  Savers  gave  a  telling  hit,  he  stopped, 
iiiul  luokeil  inquisitively  at  his  adversary,  to  see 
\vhat  damage  lie  had  done ;  and  after  Heenan 
had  knocked  his  opponent  down,  he  turned  to  his 
seconds,  threw  up  both  his  arms,  and  opened 
:len  mouth  in  a  gasping  manner. 

The  excitement  was  now  at  its  height ;  and  a 
constant  roar  of  voices  was  kept  up  round  the 
ring.  People  at  the  back  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  mount  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front. 
Nervous  betting  men,  with  heavy  stakes  upon 
the  contest,  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  walked 
about  the  meadow.  The  wind  hissed  through 
tin;  trees,  and  the  hundreds  who  clung  to  the 
bending  branches  shouted  loudly  for  each  com- 
batant, according  to  the  tide  of  battle.  A  few 
county  policemen  came  upon  the  iield,  to  keep 
up  appearances,  and,  when  they  timidly  ven- 
tured lo  push  into  the  ring,  were  quietly  hustled 
on  one  side  by  the  savage  spectators.  A  few 
oaths  were  heard,  but  not  many ;  the  pale  faces 
round  the  inner  circle  became  paler,  the  com- 
pressed lips  more  compressed ;  bets  of  various 
amounts  were  still  loudly  offered,  and  loudly 
taken  ;  outsiders  leaped  up  and  down  with  cease- 
less activity ;  the  smacking  blows  of  the  com- 
batants were  heard,  and  their  visible  effect  was 
described  to  excited  inquirers,  and  the  news 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth;  opinions  fluc- 
tuated ;  the  Englishman  was  abused  or  praised, 
so  was  the  American ;  the  referee  was  nearly 
smothered;  and  the  only  men  who  really  seemed 
i  to  retain  calmness  were  the  two  combatants, 
their  seconds,  and  the  leading  prize-fighters  pre- 
sent. When,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  in 
the  thirty-seventh  round,  the  American  got  the 
neck  of  the  Englishman  across  the  rope,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  general  multitude  that  mur- 
der was  not  presented  to  them  as  a  crowning 
treat  for  their  money.  The  American  was  re- 
quested to  "  hold  him"  by  a  thousand  voices  on 
the  ground,  and  in  the  trees;  but  at  the  height 
of  the  uproar  the  ring  was  broken,  the  referee 
was  forced  out  of  his  place,  and  all  became  wild 
confusion.  This  is  no  new  ending  to  such  a 
contest.  The  referee  was  the  editor  already  re- 
ferred to,  who  for  years  has  done  as  much  as  a 
gen'leninn  in  resolute  earnest  could,  to  imbue 
these  men  with  principles  of  honour,  justice, and 
self-restraint.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong, 
after  all,  in  the  "Noble  Art "  when  he  is  set  at 
nought  when  most  needed,  and  when  the  well- 
conducted  men  among  the  pugilists  cannot  rely 
upon  their  own  brethren  to  preserve  a  clear 
stage  and  no  favour,  but  are  forced  to  the  de- 
claration (as  they  have  been  in  this  case)  that 
even  the  men  of  their  careful  selection  are  not 
to  be  trusted  with  the  limited  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  King. 

This  light  has  been  declared  "  a  draw,"  and  a 


draw  it  certainly  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  drew  hundreds  of  people  from  many  parts  of 
the  globe ;  it  drew  thousands  from  their  beds ;  it 
drew  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  a 
special  railway  train,  one  half  of  which  sum  will 
be  divided,  by  arrangement,  between  the  two  men. 
It  drew  all  England  from  its  usual  business  en- 
gagements about  mid-day,  on  the  memorable 
Tuesday,  the  17th  of  April,  1860.  It  drew 
thirty-five  bales,  containing  two  tons  of  news- 
papers (the  largest  number  ever  shipped  aboard 
one  ship),  to  America,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  drew  several  distinguished  mer- 
cantile bodies  into  subscribing  testimonials  for 
the  English  champion ;  it  drew  uncountable 
numbers  of  people  into  supporting  a  great  pugi- 
listic revival. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  see  many  chance 
fights  of  a  determined  character — one  particu- 
larly between  two  navigators  in  a  sewer — and 
though  there  was  less  "  science"  about  them, 
less  (as  one  may  say)  of  the  ring  dancing-mas- 
ter, there  was  more  real  "  punishment."  I  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of  both 
Sayers  and  Heenan,  the  day  after  the  fight,  with 
the  accounts  that  were  printed  of  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  the  battle.  There  must  surely  be  a  little 
exaggeration  somewhere — perhaps  everywhere  ? 

Think  what  the  unconscious  exaggeration 
floating  about,  is  likely  to  be,  when  the  ex- 
aggeration of  wild  sentiment  on  this  subject 
gets  Stock  Exchanges,  and  Mercantile  Ex- 
changes, and  Heaven  knows  what  agglomera- 
tions of  sensible  and  sober  men  together,  to  re- 
ceive the  immortal  Sayers  with  high  public  dis- 
tinction, and  shower  money  on  him.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  sturdy  and  bold  champion  of 
England  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow  in  his  way 
and  iu  his  place ;  I  am  very  far  from  taking 
on  myself  to  assert  that,  within  those  limits,  he 
has  not  his  honest  uses ;  but  I  cannot  forbear 
asking  now,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  weeks,  when 
there  has  been  time  to  cool,  whether  this  great 
pugilistic  Revival,  in  this  extravagant  aspect, 
is  not  a  new  and  noteworthy  instance  of  a  great 
moral  epidemic  ?  Is  it  not  well  that  we  should 
turn  it  to  advantage  by  so  accounting  and  re- 
membering it?  Then,  when  we  observe  in 
another  country  not  our  own,  the  next  strange 
contagion  that  may  seize  it,  we  shall  be  more 
tolerant  thereof.  I'hen,  when  some  new  frenzy 
sets  in  here,  we  shall  not  fall  to  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces  about  it,  or  to  wresting  Heaven 
and  Earth  out  of  shape  to  account  for  it,  but 
shall  say  "it  is  a  fever — an  infection — will  soon 
expend  its  force  as  a  disease,  and  go  the  mortal 
way  of  the  two  immortal  prize-fighters." 

To  keep  up  appearances  is  a  constant  British 
effort.  In  the  keeping  up  of  appearances  con- 
cerning this  fight,  the  thing  has  been  reduced  to 
a  point  so  transparently  absurd  and  hypocritical, 
that  the  force  of  Humbug  can  go  no  further. 
Will  any  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  at  the 
t'ujht,  be  so  exemplary,  therefore,  as  to  "back  his 
opinions,"  like  a  man  and  a  Briton  ?  Will  he 
protest  against  the  professors  and  amateurs 
of  pugilism  being  steamed  down  a  railway  and 
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hunted  over  ploughed  fields  to  form  a  ring, 
merely  for  the  formal  exhibition  of  a  scarecrow 
law?  Will  he  give  notice  of  a  motion  for 
enabling  himself  and  me  to  see  the  next  fight, 
in  some  commodious  public  building  in  London 
hired  for  the  occasion,  surrounded  by  every  con- 
venience and  every  comfortable  appliance  ? 


BURIED  ABOVE-GROUND. 


GENERALLY  speaking,  Mr.  Murray  is  a  very 
trustworthy  guide.  At  all  events,  he  inspires 
British  tourists  with  a  furor  for  seeing,  and  a 
taste  for  appreciating  works  of  art  and'  wonders 
of  nature,  for  climbing  mountains,  and  travers- 
ing glaciers,  which  is  highly  commendable,  and 
creditable  to  their  character  as  Englishmen. 
But  there  are  still  a  few  unknown  recesses, 
which  are  revealed  only  to  the  earnest  art-stu- 
dent, the  curious  antiquarian,  or  the  favoured 
child  of  chance  and  adventure.  Many  of  these 
choice  nooks  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  old  his- 
toric towns  of  Flanders.  There  is  a  quaint  old 
fountain  up  that  dingy  alley,  a  strange  old  sign 
upon  yonder  Spanish-built  house,  and  thereto 
hangs  a  tale  of  genius,  or  crime,  or  heroism,  or 
a  romance  of  love,  that  may  be  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  the  aged  woman  who  sits  at  her  spin- 
ning beneath  it. 

At  one  end  of  a  certain  lace-making  town  in 
Elanders  aforesaid,  and  spanning  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  that  town,  stands  a  port- 
cullised  gateway,  flanked  by  two  picturesque 
pointed  towers,  grey,  sombre,  and  massive,  a 
relic  of  the  old  feudal  times.  One  longs  for  a 
man-at-arms,  with  halberd  and  cuirass,  instead  oJ 
the  shako'd  grenadier  who  paces  up  and  down 
beneath  its  shadow. 

The  arch  is  narrow  and  deep.     A  waggon  o 
hay,  with  its  two  fat  amiable-looking  Flemish 
horses,  I  once  saw  standing  beneath  it,  shelterec 
from  the  rain,  which  a  thunder-cloud  was  pelting 
down.     I  was  resting  there  myself,  and  wonder 
ing  how  long  it  would  take  the  bright  gleam 
which  dazzled  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  Brus 
sels,  to  pass  across  the  plain,  and  burst  upon 
the  town  of  lace.     The  thunder  rattled  over 
head,  like  a  discharge  of  arms,  and  there  seemec 
no  hope  of  a  clear  sky.   I  was  resolving  to  maki 
a  rush  for  my  hotel  up  the  splashy  street,  when 
my  glance  rested  on  a  wooden  door  in  the  side 
of  the  arch,  with  "Atelier"  in  somewhat  rude 
characters  chalked  upon  it.     My  curiosity  wa 
excited.    I  squeezed  by  the  waggon,  opened  th 
door,  and  entered. 

I  found  myself  in  a  low  crypt.  Nothing  bu 
a  wooden  staircase  rewarded  my  scrutiny.  Tin 
I  mounted,  and  emerged  into  a  large  ston 
chamber,  apparently  extending  the  whole  lengt 
of  the  arch  and  two  side  towers.  The  wall 
were  of  vast  thickness,  and  the  roof  cryptal,  lik 
that  of  the  chamber  below.  Suddenly  I  hear 
steps,  and  a  boy  came  rapidly  down  some  stair 
from  above.  I  asked  him  where  I  was,  and  h 
said,  "  In  the  studio."  I  feared  that  I  was  tre 
passing,  but  the  amiable  youth  said  that  th 
genius  of  the  place  would  be  glad  to  see  m 


o  up  I  climbed,  eager  to  discover  what  manner 
f  man  inhabited  this  gloomy  pile.  I  passed  into 
nother  chamber,  similar  to  the  one  I  had  left 
elow;  no  sign  of  life  from  an  owl  to  a  reason- 
ble  soul  with  human  flesh  subsisting !  Suddenly 
ome  dark  steps,  leading  in  the  direction  of  one 
f  the  side  towers,  caught  my  eye.  I  mounted, 
nd  pushed  open  a  massive  door,  that  creaked 
nd  screamed  upon  its  old  hinges.  It  sounded 
ike  a  chorus  of  goblins.  I  expected  to  come 
upon  a  troop  of  them  dancing  a  war-dance,  or 
jlaying  pitch  and  toss  with  their  own  heads,  and 
nought  of  Tarn  O'Shanter.  But  the  goblins 
urned  into  busts  and  statues,  plasters,  casts, 
nd  marbles,  Cupids  and  Madonnas,  and  pure 
lesh  and  blood,  in  the  shape  of  a  short,  thick- 
et man,  in  blouse,  red  fez,  and  slippers,  with 
ron-grey  hair  and  profusion  of  beard  and  mous- 
ache,  who  stood  gazing  quietly  at  me  with 
>right,  piercing  eyes. 

With  the  uncomfortable  bashfulness  of  a  tres- 
passer who  feels  that  he  has  no  business  at  all 
o  be  where  he  is,  I  stood  irresolute  whether  to 
advance  or  turn  and  fly.     The  frank  welcome  of 
he  solitary  being  in  a  moment  placed  me  at  my 
ease.     He  begged  me  to  enter,  and  began  at 
once  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  various  objects 
of  art  grouped  around,  and  seemed  to  evince 
10  small  gratification  in  exhibiting  his  chefs- 
d'oeuvre. 

The  studio  was  crowded  on  all  sides  witli 
austs  and  models ;  here  a  wooden  figure  with 
movable  joints,  to  indicate  the  various  postures 
of  the  body  and  movements  of  the  limbs ;  here  a 
plaster-cast  with  rags  depending  from  it,  to 
.erve  as  a  model  for  the  arrangement  of  drapery; 
here  copies  and  casts  from  the  life ;  groups  in 
every  stage  of  development ;  silent,  still  forms, 
fit  inhabitants  of  this  silent  tower.  I  have  often 
since  pictured  the  grey-bearded  sculptor  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  his  silent  company  in  the  lonely 
old  pile. 

Once  upon  a  time,  every  old  nook  had  its 
alchemist,  its  philosopher,  its  star-gazer,  its 
wizard.  Now  we  are  too  bustling  and  practical 
for  such  pursuits.  Commerce  is  too  unroman- 
tic  to  bear  them.  Every  old  arch,  or  nook  and 
corner,  however  ghostly  and  rich  in  associations, 
is  converted  into  a  cellar  or  a  warehouse.  If  the 
old  Flemish  sculptor  lives  long  enough  to  see 
trade  billet  its  conquering  and  swarming  myrmi- 
dons in  the  dull,  drowsy,  lace-making  town,  a 
thousand  to  one  he  will  have  to  evacuate,  and 
his  tower  will  become  the  depot  of  a  brewer,  or 
a  photographic  establishment. 

After  I  had  examined  the  beauties  of  the 
studio,  he  led  the  way  nimbly  up  some  rickety 
ladders,  which  total  darkness,  and  ignorance  of 
the  locality,  rendered  extremely  painful  to 
mount.  I  could  hear  his  steps  rattling  above 
my  head  as  I  slowly  crawled  up,  occasionally 
knocking  it  against  a  beam,  or  squeezing  through 
a  hole  in  the  rafters.  I  seemed  in  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  ladders,  all  so  old  and  infirm,  that  I 
feared  the  whole  system  would  fall  t  o  pieces  with 
our  weight.  Suddenly  a  stream  of  light  poured 
down  upon  us,  and  we  stood,  directly,  in  a  small 
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round  chamber,  with  conical  roof,  the  summit 
evidently  of  one  of  the  flank  towers.  Round 
apertures  had  been  cut  in  the  sides  and  filled 
with  ijlas.s  through  which  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  could  be  obtained  in  every 
direction.  A  bench  had  been  constructed  so  as 
to  command  the  finest  prospect.  Here  my  host 
would  sit  for  hours  of  an  evening,  after  his  day's 
toil,  pulling  his  long  pipe,  and  watching  the  sun 
setting  over  the  fair  cities  of  Flanders.  It  was 
a  grand  sight.  A  wide,  endless  expanse  of  plain, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Louvain  and 
Brussels  lay  just  below  mo;  while  Ghent, 
•it  \\erp,  and  many  another  distant  old 
hip,  broke  the  horizon  with  its  cluster  of 
spires  and  towers,  or  sparkled  in  the  watery 
sunshine,  with  its  white  houses  and  bright  red 
roofs.  I  could  have  stayed  long  to  enjoy  the 
,  and  the  thoughts  suggested,  and  re- 
collections stirred  up  by  each  variation  of  it, 
but  I  feared  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  my 
strange  conductor.  We  descended,  and  he  led 
me  down  to  the  second  cryptal  chamber  that  I 
had  entered  on  my  voyage  of  discovery.  One 
end  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  plaster 
wall.  He  pushed  open  the  door,  and  I  found 
myself  in  an  octagonal  room,  old  and  gloomy, 
but  crowded  with  rich  and  quaint  furniture.  On 
tin;  le'.'t  of  the  door  stood  a  dark  oaken  book- 
devoted  solely  to  English  literature.  My 
eye  ran  quickly  from  shelf  to  shelf,  lighting 
upon  the  names  of  our  best  British  authors, 
ranged  chronologically,  from  Ben  Jonson  to 
Macaulay.  The  sculptor  smiled  at  my  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  initiate  me  into  the  mys- 
teries thereof.  He  was  singularly  silent ;  vhat 
little  he  said  was  in  French.  I  tried  to  elicit 
some  of  the  facts  of  his  own  history,  but  he 
quietly  changed  the  subject.  A  tall  cabinet  next 
arrested  my  attention.  It  was  fitted,  from 
;  to  cornice,  with  drawers,  each  containing 
choice  specimens  of  conchology.  Almost  touch- 
ing this  stood  a  second  bookcase,  rich  with  the 
best  and  rarest  French  works ;  then  a  cabinet  of 
geological  specimens.  Bookcases  and  cabinets 
entirely  encircled  the  room,  ranged  alternately. 
\\  c  next  examined  a  library  of  Italian  authors  ; 
then  a  cabinet  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  polished 
and  unpuli-hrd,  and  still  another  bookcase,  the 
ory  of  classical  lore.  He  took 
1  hence  quaint  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and 
Homer,  and  wondrous  old  MSS.  that  he  had 
picked  up  in  by-lanes  in  the  Italian  cities. 

1  found  nuself,  at  this  moment,  standing  op- 
posite the  fireplace,  one  of  those  huge  caverns 
that  the  old  Fleming  loved  to  dedicate  to 
Vulcan.  The  iron  rin<*,  which  many  an  old 
soldier  had  doubtless  held  while  warming  his 
feet  at  the  great  fire,  still  depended  from  the 
mantelpiece. 

A  large  oaken  chest  next  demanded  inspection. 
It  stood  against,  the  wall,  reaching  half  way  to 
the  roof.  It  had  evidently  been  used  once  as  an 
ammunition  chest.  The  ingenuity  of  the  sculptor 
had  converted  it  into  a  receptacle  of  rare  prints, 
which  he  had  collected  from  various  parts  of  the 


world.  Next  came  a  bookcase  of  German 
works  ;  then  a  cabinet  of  chemical  preparations; 
then  another  bookcase,  containing  Dutch  and 
Flemish  authors ;  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy ;  a 
bookcase  dedicated  to  "Les  Beaux  Arts;"  a 
cabinet  of  aerolites.  I  sat  down  in  a  deep 
window,  upon  leopard  skins,  almost  fatigued 
with  the  tour  of  observation,  but  astounded  at 
the  richness  and  universality  of  the  artist's  col- 
lection. 

"What  have  you  not  got  ?"  said  I. 

"  A  wife,"  he  answered.  "  But  I'm  wedded 
to  my  old  tower  and  my  books  and  my  chisel 
instead." 

I  asked  if  he  had  always  lived  in  the  tower. 
He  said  that  he  had  passed  many  years  in  Italy, 
that  he  had  visited  every  country  in  Europe  but 
England.  "Then  do  you  understand  English  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  Thoroughly,  to  read,  but  not  to 
speak."  He  immediately  snatched  down  a  large 
volume,  and  displayed  to  my  astonished  gaze 
the  Prize  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  185L 
He  opened  it,  and  pointed  to  the  centre  of  a 
page.  I  stooped,  and  read  my  host's  name  in 
the  list  of  honour;  and  as  I  looked  up,  he  held 
the  medal  in  his  hand,  and  smiled  with  almost 
childlike  pleasure  and  simplicity  as  he  showed 
me  the  little  bauble. 

There  were  various  other  curiosities  challeng- 
ing attention,  but  I  could  not  prolong  my  visit. 
As  I  pressed  the  hand  of  the  lonely  oeing,  and 
hurried  from,  his  quaint  abode,  a  confused  image 
of  bookcases,  cabinets,oak-chests,  pictures,  skins, 
skeletons,  musical  instruments,  statues,  and  old 
clothes  flitted  before  my  brain.  When  I  stood 
in  the  street  below,  and  saw  men  with  modern 
coats  and  hats,  women  with  bonnets,  and  a  pretty 
English  girl  with  crinoline  and  plumed  hat  pass- 
ing along,  I  almost  doubted  my  identity,  and 
felt  as  I  should  fancy  one  of  the  old  knights, 
who  repose  with  folded  arms  in  the  Temple 
Church,  would  feel  were  he  suddenly  to  awake 
when  the  men  and  women  of  A_D.  I860  are  pass- 
ing in  to  service. 

Certainly,  this  lonely  artist  is  no  being  of  the 
modern  day.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  it.  He 
is  but  little  known  in  the  lace-making  town. 
Scarcely  a  soul  visits  him  from  end  to  end  of  the 
year.  He  seldom  leaves  his  grim  old  haunt. 
He  wanders  up  and  down  the  staircases  and 
ladders,  and  sits  contemplating  the  world  from 
the  top  of  his  tower.  If  he  needs  companions, 
he  has  them  in  his  books,  and  in  his  dumb  crea- 
tures of  stone  and  marble.  They  never  tell 
tales,  they  never  change ;  those  that  smile  now 
do  not  frown  to-morrow.  They  never  die,  the 
young  among  them  are  ever  voung,  the  beauti- 
ful among  them  ever  beautiful.  The  child  of 
his  fancy,  too,  he  can  mould  and  chisel  to  his 
will,  daily  and  hourly ;  there  is  no  rebellious 
heart  to  conquer,  no  fierce  passion  to  restrain, 
no  ingratitude  to  disappoint  and  sour  him.  He 
sees  it  surely  and  steadily  growing  beneath  his 
care,  until  at  last  it  stands  before  him,  a  spotless 
model. 

The  sculptor  is  an  accomplished  man.  The 
tongue  of  no  European  people  is  strange  to  his 
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ear.  Most  languages  seem  native  to  him. 
Music  he  delights  in,  nor  is  his  skill  in  per- 
forming contemptible.  Literature  is  at  once 
the  necessary  and  the  luxury  of  his  life.  Art 
he  lives  for,  Solitude  is  the  atmosphere  lie 
breathes.  There  are  few  more  interesting  spots 
in  my  memory  than  the  old  tower  (herein  faith- 
fully drawn)  in  the  old  lace-making  town  in  fair 
old  Flanders. 

OTJll  EYE-WITNESS  AND  A 
SALAMANDER. 

As  he  pays  his  money  at  the  gate  of  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  the  visitor  who 
has  retained  that  freshness  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  is  irresistibly  taken 
back  to  his  old  childish  days.  The  click  of  the 
turnstile  that  admits  him,  seems  to  have  snipped 
a  score  of  years  off  his  life,  and,  already  sniffing 
from  afar  that  faint  musty  odour  of  exaggerated 
mousiness  which  pervades  the  place,  he  feels 
that  he  is  returning  to  the  days  of  lessons  and 
holidays,  of  a  coercion  whose  strongest  restric- 
tions were  liberty  itself  to  the  restraints  of 
later  life,  and  that  he  has  entered  a  region  of 
wonder  and  delight,  of  lions,  tigers,  bears— and 
buns.  Have  we  not,  all,  some  cherished  me- 
mory of  L  for  lion  in  the  spelling-book,  illus- 
trated by  a  small  woodcut  of  an  animal  with  a 
human  profile  like  that  on  a  George  the  Third 
shilling  ?  The  single  huge  dab  of  yellow,  which 
covered  much  more  of  the  spelling-book  than  it 
did  of  the  lion,  was  executed,  if  the  reader  re- 
members, with  a  fine  hand,  and  gives  one  the 
idea  that  five  thousand  spelling-books  were 
ranged  in  order  before  the  artist,  open  at  L, 
that  five  thousand  yellow  dabs  were  all  done 
in  a  twinkling  while  the  brush  was  wet,  and 
that  then  the  green  brush  was  similarly  called 
into  play,  to  decorate  that  bush  which  is  the 
only  object  that  breaks  the  sandy  desert  on 
which  the  king  of  beasts  is  standing.  Have  we 
forgotten,  either,  T  for  tiger,  or  W  for  the  woli 
that  killed  Red  Riding-Hood  ? 

Let  us  own,  now  we  are  grown  up,  that  we  are 
all  unanimous  on  one  subject— that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  T  for  tiger  should  never  sit  down. 
He  may  lie  down  in  any  attitude  he  likes,  he  will 
never  do  so  in  an  ugly  one.  He  may  sprawl 
about  to  his  heart's  content.  He  may  stand,  walk, 
or  raise  himself  on  his  hind-legs,  as  much  as  he 
chooses ;  but  when  he  sits  down,  he  looks  like  an 
ass,  and  the  spectator  loses  all  respect  for  him.  It 
is  probable  that  T  for  tiger  has  never  been  re- 
presented by  a  nobler  specimen  than  the  larger 
of  the  two  now  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  but  when  your  Eye-witness 
saw  him  sitting  down  on  his  bed  like  a  cat,  anc 
yawning,  he  felt  that  the  magnificence  of  the 
beast  was  not  proof  against  the  effect  of  sucl 
behaviour,  and  that  T  for  tiger  was  forgetting 
himself.  Your  servant  would  seriously  advise 
the  noble  Society  of  Zoology  to  have  a  wore 
•with  this  member  of  their  company,  who  is  really 
making  himself  too  cheap.  Not  only  does  he 
insist  on  sitting  down  and  looking  cheerfully 


and  with  levity,  about  him,  as  a  cat  will  look 
fter  summer  flies,  but  your  servant  would 
also  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the 
'act  that  this  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  per- 
'orming,  on  the  near  approach  of  his  dinner- 
iour,  a  maniac  dance,  jumping  over  his  com- 
>anion's  back,  and  his  companion  over  him,  in  a 
Vantic  sidelong  leap-frog  of  anticipation,  exe- 
cuted with  incredible  rapidity  for  a  quarter  of 
in  hour  before  the  victuals  reach  him.  T  for 
;iger  is  losing  himself  by  this  conduct,  and  unless 
ic  takes  this  word  of  advice  from  a  friend,  will 
gradually  fall  into  contempt. 

It  is  a  wretched  life  for  that  Nubian  lion 
who  is  always  looking  off  into  that  little  bit  of 
distance  which  is  open  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
;errace  ;  it  is  a  wretched  life  for  him,  and  indeed 
x>r  all  these  beasts,  to  have  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  their  meat  all  the  day  long.  No 
adventure,  no  change  of  scene,  no  soft  sand,  no 
shady  trees.  There  is  a  whole  bookful  of  tes- 
timony to  the  ennui  of  such  a  life  in  that  wild 
look  "off"  of  the  lion  as  he  stands  erect  in  his 
itrengtlr.  The  same  exploring  glance  into  the 
furthest  distance  within  range  is  observable,  too, 
in  his  neighbour  the  tiger,  who,  that  he  may  get 
a  yet  greater  extent  of  the  Regent's  Park  within 
view,  will  raise  himself  to  an  enormous  height 
on  his  hind-legs,  propping  himself  with  his  fore- 
legs against  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  seeming 
to  stretch  almost  over  one's  head  in  a  great  arch 
of  animal  beauty.  '•-':•. 

It  is  only  in  the  noblest  animals  that  this 
straining  of  the  eyes  into  the  distance  is  notice- 
able. You  will  not  see  it-  in  the  bear,  or  the 
wolf,  or  the  hyaena,  and  one  feels,  therefore,  the 
less  for  their  captivity.  These  baser  brutes 
either  stupidly  assent  to  their  imprisonment, 
objecting  to  it  with  but  a  sullen  resistance,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  bears,  or  fret  and  fuss  under 
it  without  dignity,  as  the  vile  hyaena  or  the 
meanly  trotting  wolf.  But  the  lion  looks  out 
into  such  distance  as  is  within  his  ken,  as  the 
great  feline  group,  and  one  other  race  to  be  pre- 
sently noted,  alone  can  look.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
poetical  fiction,  no  concession  to  conventionality, 
to  call  this  creature  the  King  of  Beasts.  His 
dignity  is  too  great  to  allow  him  to  complain  of 
that  which  he  cannot  help.  He  does  not  quarrel 
with  his  bars,  but  his  life  is  one  long  protest 
against  them.  You  have  outwitted  him,  you 
have,  by  superior  numbers  and  by  cunning,  en- 
trapped and  caught  him,  but  he  has  lost  nothing 
of  his  royalty  by  it.  Lying  down  in  weariness 
— but  not  fatigue — pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, or,  as  has  just  been  said,  standing  erect 
and  gazing  out  over  the  world  of  London,  he  is 
still  the  same,  and  seems  to  say,  like  one  who 
protested  also  against  captivity  of  a  different 
sort,  "  Come,  come  ;  I  AM  A  KING,  my  masters, 
know  you  that  ?" 

There  is  another  state  prisoner  in  this  place, 
who  has  never  yet  made  the  best  of  his  captivity, 
and  who  never  will.  It  is  the  golden  eagle.  That 
straining  of  the  gaze  into  the  distance,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  royal  captive,  almost  in  a  more 
distinguishing  degree  than  in  the  lion.  See  this 
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creature  when  his  food  is  brought  to  him  and 
Hung  into  his  cage.  He  does  not  even  notice 
it.  Perched  on  the  highest  attainable  pinnacle 
of  masonry  within  his  reach,  at  the  top  of  hi.-> 
cage,  with  his  back  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  keeper  approaches  with  his  ready-slaughtered 
prey,  he  gazes  out  into  a  further  distance  than 
that  within  the  lion's  range  of  sight.  He  will 
gaze  on  it  for  half  an  hour  together,  revelling  in 
this  liberty  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  only  free- 
dom left  him,  and  neglecting  the  food  which 
lias  been  flung  through  his  bars.  What  to  him 
is  this  read v -slain  flesh?  He  is  not  like  his 
neighbours,  the,  vultures,  who  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  have  their  prey  killed  for  them. 
I  Ie  would  hunt  it  down  and  strike  it  for  himself. 
Let  the  carrion  lie  there,  he  will  fetch  it  when 
famine  obliges  him,  and  not  before. 

These  wrinkly-necked  and  scavenger  vultures 
proclaim,  as  most  things  do,  their  natures  by 
their  foul  outside.  How  different  are  these  from 
the  eagles.  The  vulture  is  as  large  as  the  eagle. 
The  stretch  of  its  wings  is  as  vast.  It  stands 
on  high  pinnacles  of  rock  as  the  other  does,  but 
it  has  not  that  steady,  long-continuing  gaze.  It 
is  a  degraded,  hungry,  devouring  monster,  that 
Imps  and  dances  with  joy  when  its  barrow  of 
lle.sh  arrives,  that  tears  the  meat  from  the  beak 
of  the  companion  of  its  captivity,  dropping  its 
own  portion  to  do  so.  The  meat  gets'  so  co- 
vered with  sand  and  gravel  before  these  vultures 
have  been  long  fighting  for  it,  that  you  desire, 
as  you  look,  to  take  it  from  them  and  wash  it. 
There  is  something  to  be  learned  from  the  col- 
lection intheZoologicalGardens.  The  melancholy 
Jaqucs  was  ever  twisting  a  moral  out  of  the 
things  he  observed  in  creation.  The  sluggard  is 
sent  by  Solomon  to  look  at  the  industry  of  the 
ant,  and  we  are  taught  elsewhere  to  unite  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove.  Who  can  look  at  these  vultures  tear- 
ing  at  each  other's  meat  and  dropping  their  own 
property  in  the  attempt  to  snatch  that  of  their 
neighbour — who  can  see  this  and  not  be  re- 
minded of  what  he  has  observed  among  certain 
human  vultures,  who  will  grasp  and  tear  at  some 
small  legacy  which  has  fallen  to  a  brother- 
vulture,  who  will  spend  their  substance  in  trying 
to  keep  him  out  of  it,  who  will  mar  and  defile 
the  coveted  possession  itself  rather  than  let 
cousin-vulture  or  nephew- vulture  or  daughter-iu- 
law-vult  urc  possess  it  intact.  Fight  on,  ye  wry- 
necked  herd,  pluck  at  the  prizes  you  desire  so 
much,  pick  at  each  other  to  get  them,  wrinkle 
your  skins  and  make  yourselves  hideous  in  your 
thirst  for  gain,  hop  about  that  small  property  in 
impotent  agonies  of  desire,  but  note  the  while 
that  high  above  your  heads  there  stands  a  crea- 
ture at  first  sight  like  yourselves,  but, in  reality, 
as  widely  removed  as  Hyperion  from  a  satyr. 
Look  up  at  your  king,  and  look  with  fear.  His 
plumes  are  smooth,  and  there  are  no  wrinkles  in 
his  neck.  No  lust  of  gain  has  lowered  his  head 
to  be  like  yours,  sunk  in  a  high-shouldered  stoop 
of  greed.  Why,  look  again :  such  wares  as  you 
are  fighting  for  in  sordid  struggle  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  his  small  domain,  neglected  and  de- 


spised. He  will  come  down  to  them  when  he 
must,  but  while  he  can,  he  will  still  cry  Excel- 
sior !  and  press  with  eager  longings  against  his 
prison  bars.  There  are  men  like  this  :  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  vultures,  the  apes, 
and  the  carrion  crows  outnumber  them  by  thou- 
sands ;  but  still  there  are  eagles  in  the  human 
world,  and  the  vultures  and  the  monkeys  hate 
and  fear  them. 

But  if  there  is  a  lesson  of  industry  in  the  ant 
that  shall  keep  the  teaching  of  the  eagle  from 
misleading  us  into  a  life  of  useless  aspiration — if 
in  the  vulture  there  is  a  perpetual  caution  against 
a  debased  and  sordid  covetousness — then  is  the 
building  which  our  zoological  teachers  have  set 
apart  for  the  apes  and  monkeys  a  perfect  lecture- 
hall  against  the  smaller  villanies  to  which  hu- 
manity is  prone — a  pillory  of  warning  to  the 
world.  This  is  the  head-quarters  of  Fuss.  As 
you  stand  and  watch  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Temple  of  Irony — and  in  watching  one  you  watch 
all,  for  they  are  all  alike — you  will  be  reminded 
every  instant  of  the  more  fussy  and  important 
among  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Mark  how 
your  monkey  fidgets,  how  he  hastens  hither  and 
thither,  always,  as  it  seems,  on  important  busi- 
ness, though  it  is  only,  perhaps,  to  fetch  the  flea 
out  of  his  partner's  ear,  or  to  steal  a  hazel-nut 
from  his  friend.  Mark  how  he  wrinkles  his  brow 
and  lifts  his  eyebrows,  and  looks  about  among 
his  nut-shells,  and  among  the  hairs  of  his  coat, 
for  nothing,  for  he  is  an  impostor,  and  seldom 
finds  even  a  flea.  Your  Eye-witness  has  been 
received  by  his  friend  Pumpcourt  (whom  he  was 
foolish  enough  once  to  consult)  with  just  such 
raising  of  the  eyebrows ;  and  P.  would  knock 
about  the  sham  briefs  upon  his  desk  in  hurried 
search  for  documents  which  he  knew  did  not 
exist,  exactly  like  this  monkey.  The  ape  looks 
towards  the  door  when  it  opens,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  distinctly  says,  "  Is  that  the  Solicitor- 
General,  because,  if  it  is,  I  want  to  have  a  word 
with  him."  In  all  these  things  this  animal 
resembles  Pumpcourt,  and  many  more  fussy 
friends.  In  holding  out  his  hand  (alas,  it  is 
a  hand)  for  your  contribution  to  his  keep — 
but  doing  so  with  a  wandering  eye  that  is  ever 
on  the  look-out  to  see  if  there  is  anybody  in 
the  place  better  worth  attending  to — your  mon- 
key reminds  you  still,  of  such  members  of  your 
acquaintance  as  will  talk  to  you  till  a  richer 
ana  more  successful  man  enters  the  room,  from 
which  moment  their  attention  wanders,  and 
they  answer  you  at  random.  But  there  is  no 
end  to  this :  in  irritable  tempers  speedily  ex- 
cited, in  fury  about  nothing,  in  furtive  cunning, 
in  every  low,  degrading,  and  indecent  gesture 
and  practice,  these  creatures  "  hold  the  mirror 
up"  to  all  of  us,  and  show  the  spectator  of  their 
hateful  antics  the  things  that  he  must  most 
avoid.  Indeed,  this  would  almost  seem  the 
object  of  the  monkey's  existence,  and  while  the 
nearness  of  his  resemblance  to  the  lower  types 
of  human  physiognomy  is  terrible  and  humbling 
in  the  last  degree,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that 
in  proportion  as  a  man  is  a  man  he  is  removed 
the  more  from  this  detested  comparison.  The 
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savage  with  his  contracted  brow,  and  the  Indian 
•with  his  vile  cunning  and  mean  beggary,  are  near 
enough  to  these  monkeys  to  have  satisfied  Lord 
Mouooddo  himself,  and  the  Zoological  Society, 
as  if  to  prove  this,  and,  besides,  to  make  their 
collection  complete,  have  got  attached  to  the 
service  of  young  Prince  or  Princess  Hippo- 
potamus a  "  native,"  who  seems,  from  a  casual 
glance,  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  the  ape  in 
good  development.  He  holds  out  his  paw  with 
grinning  cries  for  halfpence  to  those  who  visit 
this  department,  and  to  ladies  especially, grinning 
and  staring  at  them  in  a  way  that  very 'offen- 
sively carries  out  the  resemblance  that  has  been 
hinted  above.  Perhaps  the  members  of  this 
otherwise  admirably  conducted  society  are  not 
aware  of  the  proceedings  of  this  one  of  their  ser- 
vants, and  that  a  word  of  warning  is  very  much 
required  to  prevent  this  swarthy  gentleman  from 
annoying  the  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

In  commenting  upon  the  manners  of  this  ap- 
parently near  relation  of  our  poor  relations  the 
monkey-s,  we  have  insensibly  got  through  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tunnel,  and  we  may  as  well,  for 
the  present,  stop  there ;  for  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  sight-seeing  to  set  at  nought  the  classification 
of  guide-books,  to  take  amusement,  and  instruc- 
tion too,  as  it  suggests  itself,  and  to  wander  as 
one  feels  inclined  from  pillar  to  post,  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  sea-anemone  to  that  of  a 
giraffe,  and  from  the  rat  of  the  Thames  to  the 
hippopotamus  of  the  Nile. 

What  length  of  acquaintance — what  amount 
of  familiarity  ever  diminishes  our  surprise  at  the 
giraffe  ?  Is  there  some  mechanical  teaching  in 
its  structure  that  has  never  been  yet  discovered  ? 
We  have  found  out  the  use  of  the  elephant ;  can 
nothing  be  done  with  the  giraffe,  the  largest  and 
apparently  the  meekest  of  animals  ? 

Blessings  on  the  whole  deer  tribe — they  are 
well  represented  here — with  their  great,  soft, 
harmless  eyes  and  their  wet  and  wholesome 
noses.  Sweet-breathed,  tame,  and  beautiful, 
they  thrust  their  faces  through  the  wooden 
bars  and  perfume  the  hand  they  touch.  They 
are  even  more  innocent  than  the  rabbits  that 
live  near  the  superintendent's  office.  Your 
Eye-witness  found  a  group  of  these  last  little 
animals  who  were  sitting  all  over  and  upon 
one  of  their  number,  and  were  eating  their 
meal  off  his  very  back.  There  was  something 
about  this  that  irresistibly  suggested  the  prac- 
tice of  the  world  when  it  meets  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  a  brother  who  has  failed,  or  to  chatter 
orer  a  death,  in  both  which  cases  the  friends  or 
executors  will  assemble  thus  in  not  displeased 
convocation,  and  will  lunch  freely  over  the  body 
or  the  bankrupt,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  had 
that  rabbit  done  to  render  himself  subject  to 
that  discussion  of  his  affairs  in  his  presence? 
Had  he  become  surety  for  a  necessitous  friend, 
had  he  made  a  love-match,  or  what  had  he  done, 
to  be  lunched  over  in  this  ignominious  fashion  ? 

These  parrots,  though  a  noisy  race,  so  noisy, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  many 
minutes  in  their  society,  are  yet  a  jovial  set. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  where  to  have  a 


parrot,  still  more  a  cockatoo.  He  will  entwine 
himself  about  his  perch,  keeping  his  eye  upon 
you,  and  making  overtures  of  peace ;  he  will 
lean  upon  his  beak  and  push  himself  along  with 
all  his  weight  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a  skate ;  and' 
presently  he  will  turn  upside  down  and  eye  you 
from  beneath  his  perch,  holding  on  by  his  grey 
and  wrinkled  claws.  Emboldened  by  these 
little  attentions,  of  which  you  are  evidently  the 
object,  and  eiicouraged  to  fraternise  with  him 
by  these  concessions  on  his  part,  you  advance 
a  hand  to  caress  hira.  In  one  instant — in 
less— the  lowly,  courteous,  wheedling  creature 
starts  into  a  great  white  crest  embodiment  of 
rage,  and  screeches  a  yell  of  hatred  into  your 
very  throat,  performing  volleys  of  indignant 
curtseyings  the  while,  and  revealing  the  dry 
interior  of  its  grey  mouth,  with  a  hideous  grey 
hammer  inside  it,  which  represents  his  tongue. 
They  are  wicked,  crawling,  topsy-turvy  sinners 
these  parrots,  and  never  to  be  trusted  or  dealt 
with  as  friends.  They  are  humbugs,  too,  and 
do  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  three  ravens  who 
live  outside,  proclaim  openly  that  they  are  de- 
mons of  the  wickedest  order. 

There  is  no  disguise  about  a  raven,  who 
openly  avows  his  disrelish  for  virtue,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  does  not  even  care  for  his  food  till 
he  has  scented  it,  buried  it,  made  it  appear  a 
furtive  act  to  get  at  it,  and  persuaded  himself 
that  he  has  stolen  it.  The  three  ravens  who 
live  behind  the  parrot-house  are  a  dissipated 
trio,  and  will  with  every  added  year  of  life  gain 
in  that  disreputableuess  of  appearance  which  is 
one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  attraction. 

It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  have  doubts 
about  the  reliableness  of  physiognomy  as  a 
science,  after  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
What  creature  is  there  in  the  whole  collection 
that  does  not  proclaim  his  character  at  a  glance, 
and  that  is  not  helpless  against  the  revelations 
of  his  own  exterior?  Consider  the  mischief 
that  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  a  raven 
or  a  magpie,  the  insatiate  desire  for  prey  of  the 
eagle,  the  debased  malignity  and  cunning  of 
the  monkey.  Look  again  at  the  horror  that 
lurks  in  every  fold  of  the  rattlesnake  or  the 
puff-adder.  It  is  absolutely  terrible  to  stoop 
down  near  the  glass  and  face  one  of  these  rep- 
tiles. How  still  it  keeps,  with  its  erect  head, 
its  fixed  eyes — its  forked  tongue,  only,  slipping 
in  and  out,  in  thirst  for  life.  How  horrible  the 
identity  of  colour  with  the  sand  and  earth  on 
which  it  lies ! 

But  if  the  more  malignant  and  dangerous 
among  animals  are  marked  as  being  so  by  the 
external  indications  of  their  conformation  and 
expression,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  soft 
eyes  of  the  antelope  tell  a  tale  of  equal  truth, 
and  that  the  low  moaning  of  the  dove,  though 
appealing  to  a  different  sense,  conveys  to  the 
ear  an  assurance  of  peace  which  the  nature 
of  the  bird  itself  bears  fully  out.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  in  man,  possessed  as  he  is  of 
that  subtle  organism,  a  face,  we  should  be  able 
to  read  character,  but  that  this  should  be 
the  case  with  animals  with  only  the  rudiments 
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of  a  face,  is  really  extraordinary.  There  is 
surely  no  one  who  can  look,  at  the  seal  in  these 
gardens  without  almost  a  feeling  of  regard. 
•  \presMon  of  its  eyes  is  more  intelligent 
and  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  creature — 
not  excepting  the  elephant  even — in  the  whole 
collection;  and  its  action,  as  it  hops  along  after 
its  keeper  and  follows  him  when  he  leaves  its 
enclosure  with  its  eyes,  is  quite  touching  in  its 
helplessness. 

I»ut  it  is  time  to  get  to  the  Salamander. 
The  sea  -  anemones,  the  discontented- looking 
frc.sh-water  fish,  the  little  dapper  water-fowl, 
and  a  hundred  other  attractive  subjects  on 
which  to  moralise  and  speculate,  must  be  left 
undiscussed.  There  is  no  time  even  to  in- 
quire, why  it  is  that  the  Polar  bear  amuses 
himself  by  walking  backwards,  and  waving 
his  head  from  side  to  side  as  he  looks  up  to 
the  bky.  There  is  no  time  to  notice  the  little 
shy  agouti  who  runs  out  of  his  hole  as  you  ap- 
proach his  cage,  and  hastens  down  his  little 
front  garden  to  see  who  you  are,  and  who,  finding 
you  are  not  the  roan  he  expected,  trots  back 
ai^ain  as  fast  as  he  came  out.  There  is  no  time 
for  anvtliiiig  but  the  Salamander  and  the  whale- 
headed  storks.  And  first,  the  Salamander. 

What  does  the  world  expect  a  Salamander  to 
be,  like  ?  \Vhat  did  your  Eye-witness  anticipate 
when  he  hurried  off  to  inspect  this  creature? 
Did  he  imagine  that  he  should  find  an  enormous 
furnace  roaring  and  blazing  in  a  cage  of  red-hot 
bars,  and  that,  standing  aloof  from  this,  and 
peering  into  the  hottest  and  most  central1  por- 
tion of  the  tlanie,  he  would  there  behold  an  enor- 
mous lied  Monster  distantly  resembling  the 
griffin  of  heraldry  lifting  its  spined  and  bat- 
like  wings,  and  flapping  them  in  burning  joy 
over  its  head?  If  perfect  candour  is  to  cha- 
racterise the  communications  of  the  E.-W., 
he  must  own  that  there  was  some  such  thing 
in  his  thoughts.  The  vile  ancients  are  to 
blame  for  this.  They  have  described  a  creature 
"  that  is  bred  from  heat,  that  lives  in  the  flames, 
and  feeds  upon  fire  as  its  proper  nourishment. 
As  they  saw  every  other  element,  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  water,  inhabited,  fancy  was  set  to 
work  to  find  or  make  an  inhabitant  in  fire,  and 
thus  to  people  every  part  of  nature."  Those 
wretched  ancients!  As  if  an  element  could  be 
inhibited  that  is  only  occasionally  existent. 
"W  hat  becomes  of  the  animal  whose  natural 
clement  is  fire,  when  the  fire  is  extinguished. 
Docs  a  new  Salamander  spring  into  existence 
every  time  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  familiar  Salamander  of  your  Eye-witness 
when  Tiiirza,  the  housemaid,  lets  his  bedroom 
fire  out.  These  same  ancients  (whom,  by-the-by, 
everything  proves  to  have  been  arrant  liars) 
have  called  the  Salamander  "the  daughter  of 
fire,  giving  it,  however,  a  body  of  ice."  This  was 
the  Salamander  of  the  ancients,  of  the  classics, 
and  (if  the  truth  must  be  told),  of  the  Eye-wit- 
ness. 

Let  us  turn  from  it  to  the  Salamander  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. A  tank  in  a  dark  corner  is  substituted 


for  the  cage  with  the  red-hot  bars,  while  the 
furnace  is  represented  by  an  element  which, 
however  satisfactory  in  itself,  is  something  of  a 
surprise  when  you  have  expected  a  fire — in  a 
word,  the  tank  is  full  of  water ! 

It  is  full  also  of  eels :  of  little  eels  and  trum- 
pery minnows,  or  small  gudgeons,  which  are 
swimming  about,  apparently  in  discomfort,  for 
they  keep  very  near  the  surface,  and  some  of 
them  are  turning  up  their  little  white  stomachs 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  This  was  all  that  your 
servant  saw,  except  that  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  tank,  and  under  a  ledge,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  sort  of  eft,  or  lizard,  of  enormous  size, 
brown,  bloated,  and  hideous. 

Your  Eye-witness  was  on  the  point  of  desert- 
ing the  tank,  as  a  thing  which  did  not  concern 
him,  when  the  words  "  Gigantic  Salamander," 
at  the  head  of  a  printed  paper  affixed  to  it, 
arrested  his  attention,  and  caused  him  once 
more  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  cistern 
with  still  greater  scrutiny.  Unable  to  make 
out  anything  more  than  he  had  seen  at  first, 
your  servant  was  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Salamander  had  blazed  himself  out 
of  the  gardens  altogether,  leaving  his  descrip- 
tive notice  behind  him,  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him,  and  struck  him  so  hard  that  it 
almost  took  his  breath  away.  "  Perhaps  it's  the 
eft  ?"  said  the  Eye-witness. 

Everything  went  to  prove  it  was  so.  The 
fact  that  the  animal  was  in  the  water  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  fire;  that  it  had 
secreted  itself,  as  every  exhibited  animal  does, 
in  the  most  inscrutable  part  of  its  den ;  that  it 
refused  to  give  any  token  of  life  whatever  ;  that 
it  was  in  no  respect  what  it  was  expected  to 
be — all  these  things  were  convincing  proofs 
that  the  bloated  and  abhorrent  eft  was  what, 
the  printed  paper  announced  as  the  Gigantic  Sala- 
mander, the  Sieboldia  maxima  of  Japan. 

"  This  animal,"  the  descriptive  notice  goes  on 
to  say,  "  is  the  largest  specimen  of  the  true  am- 
phibious known  to  exist.  .  .  .  It  is  the  nearest 
living  analogue  of  the  fossil  salamander  of  the 
tertiary  fresh-water  formation  of  (Eningen,  de- 
scribea  by  Scheuchzer  as  a  fossil  man  (Homo 
diluvii  testis),  and  since  called  Andreas  Scheuch- 
zeri." 

Against  the  earlier  and  more  scientific  portion 
of  tliis  description,  your  servant  has  notliing 
to  say.  He  has  no  objection  to  make  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  this  noisome  animal  is  of  "the 
tertiary  fresh-water  formation  of  (Eningen,"  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  what  that  is. 
To  all  this  sort  of  thing  he  is  ready  to  agree ; 
but  against  the  notion  of  the  "fossil  man"  as  a 
term  under  any  circumstances  applicable  to  this 
huge  and  bloated  eft,  he  desires  to  take  instant 
and  indignant  exception. 

The  fossil  man  of  our  Andrew  is  a  creature 
about  two  feet  in  its  extreme  length  from  the 
end  of  its  most  appalling  snout  to  the  extremity 
of  its  hideous  tail.  It  is  a  crawling  dragon; 
an  exaggerated  eft ;  a  pestiferous  and  appal- 
ling lizard;  a  soft  and  dwarfish  crocodile. 
What  is  it  not,  that  is  unclean  and  f  earful P 
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From  end  to  end  it  is  covered,  and  on  its 
huge  and  flattened  head  especially,  with  blotchy 
manginess  of  a  diseased  and  mouldy  order.  And 
this  is  your  notion,  Andrew,  of  a  fossil  man,  is 
it  ?  Oh,  Andrew,  Andrew  ! 

But  this  Salamander  is  the  culminating  point 
of  all  delusions,  and  of  none  more  obviously 
thau  that  which  the  Zoological  Society  seems 
to  have  entertained  with  regard  to  its  appetite. 
In  their  hospitality  towards  the  stranger,  this 
body  has  filled  his  tank  with  little  fishes,  even 
to  overflowing,  yet  we  read  in  Goldsmith  of  a 
specimen  of  this  'tribe  which  lived  eight  months 
without  taking  any  nourishment  whatever.  "  In- 
deed," the  writer  adds,  "  as  many  of  this  kind 
are  torpid,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  winter,  the 
loss  of  their  appetite  for  so  long  a  time  is  the 
less  surprising." 

There  never  was  a  worse  shot  made  than  attri- 
buting any  fiery  properties  to  the  Salamander. 
It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  dampest  and — 
if  the  expression  is  allowable — sloppiest  animals 
that  exist.  "  Salamanders,"  says  Buffon,  "  are 
fond  of  cold,  damp  places,  thick  shades,  tufted 
woods,  or  high  mountains,  and  the  banks  of 
streams  that  run  through  meadows.  ...  it 
is  commonly  only  when  rain  is  about  to  fall 
that  it  comes  forth  from  its  secret  asylum, 
as  if  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  bathe  itself,  and 
to  imbibe  an  element  to  which  it  is  analogous. 
The  moderns,"  Buffon  continues,  "have  followed 
the  ridiculous  tales  of  the  ancients,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  stop  when  once  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability are  passed,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
think  that  the  most  violent  fire  could  be 
extinguished  by  the  land  Salamander.  Quacks 
sold  this  small  lizard,  affirming  that  if  thrown 
into  the  greatest  conflagration  it  would  check 
its  progress."  The  unhappy  beast,  too,  has  been 
in  this  respect  the  subject  of  many  experiments, 
and  because  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire  it 
was  sure  to  burst  and  to  eject  its  natural  fluid  in 
doing  so,  the  Philosophical  Transactions — with 
whose  compilers  we  would  rather,  by-tlie-by,  after 
this  specimen,  have  philosophical  transactions 
than  business  ones — tell  us  that  this  isthe  method 
taken  by  the  animal  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

So  much  for  the  Salamander,  the  largest  and 
ugliest  lizard  that  ever  was  seen ;  and  in  that 
capacity,  and  as  a  zoological  curiosity,  well  worth 
going  to  see. 

Your  Eye-witness  is  always  prepared  for  a  heap 
of  straw  or  a  blanket — and  nothing  else — when 
there  is  any  new  animal  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
about  which  public  curiosity  is  much  excited. 
Has  anybody  ever  seen  the  apteryx?  Your  servant 
has  friends  who  declare  that  they  have  examined 
this  creature  carefully,  and  who  will  go  into  parti- 
culars in  their  description  of  it.  But  are  these 
friends  to  be  trusted  ?  Your  Eye-witness  owns  at 
once  that  he  has  never  seen  this  extraordinary 
wingless  bird.  He  has  frequently  seen  its  cage. 


He  has  read  its  label.  He  has  gazed  through  the 
bars,  and  studied  minutely  every  fibre  of  the 
neatly  arranged  straw  in  one  corner  of  the  den, 
but  that  is  all.  A  heap  of  straw,  or  a  blanket,  or 
an  empty  cage,  with  what  you  take  at  first  to  be 
a  larger  pebble  than  usual  in  the  sand,  but  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  animal  you  are  in  search  of 
— these  are  gratifications  to  which  your  servant  is 
so  accustomed,  that  when  he  came  to  the  abode  of 
the  whale-headed  storks,  or  balreniceps,  hewas  no- 
way surprised  to  see  simply  an  inner  cage  entirely 
concealed  behind  a  straw  blind,  and  nothing  else. 

"  This  _is  as  it  should  be,"  said  your  E.-W., 
when  a  friendly-looking  keeper,  coming  up  with 
a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand,  and  seeing  your 
servant  staring  through  the  bars,  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  go  in  and  have  a  look  at  them. 

With  the  exception  of  Livermore,  who  is 
always  sick,  and  Chopfall,  whose  wife's  mother 
lives  in  the  house  with  him,  the  two  birds  which 
your  Eye-witness  discovered  when  he  peeped  be- 
hind the  straw  blind  were  the  most  melancholy 
living  creatures  he  has  ever  beheld.  Weak  in  the 
legs — the  limbs  of  one  of  the  two  specimens 
had  doubled  up  under  him  like  elbows,  or  knees 
turned  the  wrong  way — over-weighted  in  the 
bill,  bald  in  the  head,  small  and  despairing  in  the 
eye,  and  shut  in  behind  an  eclipse  of  straw,  the 
whale-headed  stork  is  far  from  an  exhilarating 
subject  of  contemplation.  The  keeper  who  showed 
them,  sighed  as  he  did  so,  and  said  "  they  had  not 
been  there  long,"as  an  excuse  for  their  depression. 

But  why  whale-headed  ?  Here  is  another 
fraud  upon  the  public.  Are  whales  possessed 
of  enormous  bills  that  weigh  them  down,  and 
pull  them  forward  to  the  earth  ?  Have  whales 
bald,  flesh-coloured,  fluffy  heads  ?  If  such  be  the 
characteristics  of  whales,  then  has  your  servant 
been  all  his  life  deluded  by  wicked  picture- 
books,  which  have  represented  the  whale  with- 
out any  of  these  remarkable  and  interesting 
features.  Your  Eye-witness  gazed  long,  and 
with  affectionate  sympathy,  at  the  two  birds  on 
whose  privacy  he  had  intruded.  They  were  too 
melancholy  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  him. 
The  specimen  which  had  siink  down  on  its 
elbows  was  lost  in  astonished  contemplation  of 
its  companion  who  still  managed  to  keep  erect : 
a  circumstance  which  really  did  seem,  consider- 
ing its  legs,  and  their  obvious  readiness  to 
double  up,  no  less  creditable  than  surprising. 

"They  seem  a  little  dull,"  said  your  Eye- 
witness, as  he  took  his  leave. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  man  once  more, 
sighing  heavily  as  he  spoke — "  you  see,  sir, 
they've  only  just  come." 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

FART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHT'S  NARRATIVE. 
I. 

I  OPEN  a  new  page.  I  advance  my  narrative 
by  one  week. 

The  history  of  the  interval  which  I  thus  pass 
over  must  remain  unrecorded.  My  heart  turns 
faint,  my  mind  sinks  in  darkness  and  confusion 
when  I  think  of  it.  This  must  not  be,  if  I,  who 
write,  am  to  guide,  as  I  ought,  you  who  read. 
This  must  not  be,  if  the  clue  that  leads  through 
the  windings  of  the  Story  is  to  remain,  from  end 
to  end,  untangled  in  my  hands. 

A  life  suddenly  changed — its  whole  purpose 
created  afresh  ;  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  struggles, 
its  interests,  and  its  sacrifices,  all  turned  at  once 
and  for  ever  into  a  new  direction — this  is  the 
prospect  which  now  opens  before  me,  like  the 
burst  of  view  from  a  mountain's  top.  I  left  my 
narrative  in  the  quiet  shadow  of  Limmeridge 
church :  I  resume  it,  one  week  later,  in  the 
stir  and  turmoil  of  a  London  street. 

The  street  is  in  a  populous  and  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood. The  ground  floor  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  it  is  occupied  by  a  small  newsvendor's 
shop ;  and  the  first  floor  and  the  second  are  let 
as  furnished  lodgings  of  the  humblest  kind. 

I  have  taken  those  two  floors,  in  an  assumed 
name.  On  the  upper  floor  I  live,  with  a  room 
to  work  in,  a  room  to  sleep  in.  On  the  lower 
floor,  under  the  same  assumed  name,  two  women 
live,  who  are  described  as  my  sisters.  I  get  my 
bread  by  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood  for  the 
cheap  periodicals.  My  sisters  are  supposed  to 
help  me  bytaking  in  a  little  needlework.  Our  poor 
place  of  aoodc,  our  humble  calling,  our  assumed 
relationship,  and  our  assumed  name,  are  all  used 
alike  as  a  means  of  hiding  us  in  the  house-forest 
of  London.  We  are  numbered  no  longer  with  the 
people  whose  lives  are  open  and  known.  I  am 
an  obscure,  unnoticed  man,  without  patron  or 
friend  to  help  me.  Marian  Halcombe  is  nothing 
now,  but  my  eldest  sister,  who  provides  for  our 
household  wants  by  the  toil  of  ner  own  hands. 
We  two  arc  at  once  the  dupes  and  the  agents  of 
a  daring  imposture.  We  are  the  accomplices  of 
mad  Anne  Catherick,  who  claims  the  name,  the 
place,  and  the  living  personality  of  dead  Lady 

lihtlf. 

That  is  our  situation.     That  is  the  changed 


aspect  in  which  we  three  must  appear,  hence- 
forth, in  this  narrative,  for  many  and  many  a 
page  to  come. 

In  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  law,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  relatives  and  friends,  according  to 
every  received  formality  of  civilised  society, 
"  Laura,  Lady  Glyde,"  lay  buried  with  her  mo- 
ther in  Limmeridge  churchyard.  Torn  in  her 
own  lifetime  from  the  list  of  the  living,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Fairlie  and  the  wife  of  Per- 
cival  Glyde,  might  still  exist  for  her  sister, 
might  still  exist  for  me,  but  to  all  the  world 
besides  she  was  dead.  Dead  to  her  uncle  who 
had  renounced  her ;  dead  to  the  servants  of  the 
house,  who  had  failed  to  recognise  her ;  dead  to 
the  persons  in  authority  who  had  transmitted 
her  fortune  to  her  husband  and  her  aunt ;  dead 
to  my  mother  and  my  sister,  who  believed  me 
j  to  be  the  dupe  of  an  adventuress  and  the  victim 
of  a  fraud ;  socially,  morally,  legally — dead. 

And  yet  alive !  Alive  in  poverty  and  in 
hiding.  Alive,  with  the  poor  drawing-master 
to  fight  her  battle,  and  to  win  the  way  back  for 
her  to  her  place  in  the  world  of  living  beings. 

Did  no  suspicion,  excited  bvmyowu  knowledge 
of  Anne  Catherick's  resemblance  to  her,  cross 
my  mind,  when  her  face  was  first  revealed  to 
me  ?  Not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  from  the 
moment  when  she  lifted  the  veil  by  the  side  of 
the  inscription  which  recorded  her  death. 

Before  the  sun  of  that  day  had  set,  before  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  home  which  was  closed  against 
her  had  passed  from  our  view,  the  farewell  words 
I  spoke,  when  we  parted  at  Limmeridge  House, 
haa  been  recalled  by  both  of  us ;  repeated  by  me, 
recognised  by  her.  "If  ever  the  time  comes,  when 
the  devotion  of  my  whole  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  will  give  you  a  moment's  happiness,  or 
spare  you  a  moment's  sorrow,  will  you  try  to 
remember  the  poor  drawing-master  who  has 
taught  you  ?"  She,  who  now  remembered  so 
little  of  the  trouble  and  the  terror  of  a  later 
time,  remembered  those  words,  and  laid  her 
poor  head  innocently  and  trustingly  on  the 
bosom  of  the  man  who  had  spoken  them.  In 
that  moment,  when  she  called  me  by  my  name, 
when  she  said,  "  They  have  tried  to  make  me 
forget  everything,  Walter;  but  I  remember 
M:iri:m,  and  I  remember  you" — in  that  moment, 
I  who  had  long  since  given  her  my  love,  gave 
her  my  life,  and  thanked  God  that  it  was  mine 
to  bestow  on  her.  Yes!  the  time  had  eome. 
From  thousands  on  thousands  of  miles  away ; 
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through  forest  and  wilderness,  where  com- 
panions stronger  than  I  had  fallen  by  my  side ; 
through  peril  of  death  thrice  renewed,  and  thrice 
escaped,  the  Hand  that  leads  men  on  the  dark 
road  to  the  future,  had  led  me  to  meet  that 
time.  Forlorn  and  disowned,  sorely  tried  and 
sadly  changed;  her  beauty  faded,  her  mind 
clouded;  robbed  of  her  station  in  the  world,  of 
her  place  among  living  creatures,  the  devotion  I 
had  promised,  the  devotion  of  my  whole  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  might  be  laid  blamelessly, 
now,  at  those  dear  feet.  In  the  right  of  her 
calamity,  in  the  right  of  her  friendlessness,  she 
was  mine  at  last !  Mine  to  support,  to  protect, 
to  cherish,  to  restore.  Mine  to  love  and  honour 
as  father  and  brother  both.  Mine  to  vindicate 
through  all  risks  and  all  sacrifices— through  the 
hopeless  struggle  against  Rank  and  Power, 
through  the  long  fight  with  armed  Deceit  and 
fortified  Success,  through  the  waste  of  my  re- 
putation, through  the  loss  of  my  friends,  through 
the  hazard  of  my  life. 

II. 

MY  position  is  defined ;  my  motives  are  ac- 
knowledged. The  story  of  Marian  and  the  story 
of  Laura  must  come  next. 

I  shall  relate  both  narratives,  not  in  the  words 
(often  interrupted,  often  inevitably  confused)  of 
the  speakers  themselves,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
brief,  plain,  studiously  simple  abstract  which'  I 
committed  to  writing  for  my  own  guidance,  anc 
for  the  guidance  of  my  legal  adviser.  So  the 
tangled  web  will  be  most  speedily  and  most  in- 
telligibly unrolled. 

The  story  of  Marian  begins,  where  the  narra- 
tive of  the  housekeeper  at  Blackwater  Park 
left  off. 

On  Lady  Glyde's  departure  from  her  hus- 
band's house,  the  fact  of  that  departure,  anc 
the  necessary  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  taken  place,  were  commu- 
nicated to  Miss  Halcombe  by  the  housekeeper 
It  was  not  till  some  days  afterwards  (how 
many  days  exactly,  Mrs.  Michelson,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  written  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject, could  not  undertake  to  say)  that  a  letter 
arrived  from  Madame  Fosco  announcing  Lady 
Glyde's  sudden  death  in  Count  Fosco's  house 
The  letter  avoided  mentioning  dates,  and  left  il 
to  Mrs.  Michelson's  discretion  to  break  the  news 
at  once  to  Miss  Halcombe,  or  to  defer  doing 
so  until  that  lady's  health  should  be  more  firmly 
established. 

Having  consulted  Mr.  Dawson  (who  had  been 
himself  delayed,  by  ill  health,  in  resuming  his 
attendance  at  Blackwater  Park),  Mrs.  Michel 
son,  by  the  doctor's  advice  and  in  the  doctor's 
presence,  communicated  the  news,  either  on  the 
day  when  the  letter  was  received,  or  on  the  day 
after.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upoi 
the  effect  which  the  intelligence  of  Lady  Clyde' 
sudden  death  produced  on  her  sister.  It  is  onh 
useful  to  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  she 
was  not  able  to  travel  for  more  than  three  weeks 
afterwards.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  pro 
ceeded  to  London,  accompanied  by  the  house 


Deeper.  They  parted  there;  Mrs.  Michelson 
n-eviously  informing  Miss  Halcombe  of  her 
address,  in  case  they  might  wish  to  communicate 
at  a  future  period. 

On  parting  with  the  housekeeper,  Miss  Hal- 
combe went  at  once  to  the  office  of  Messrs  Gil- 
nore  and  Kyrle,  to  consult  with  the  latter  gen- 
leman,  in  Mr.  Gilmore's  absence.  She  men- 
ioned  to  Mr.  Kyrle,  what  she  had  thought  it 
desirable  to  conceal  from  everyone  else  (Mrs. 
Michelson  included) — her  suspicion  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Lady  Glyde  was  said  to 
have  met  her  death.  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  had  pre- 
viously given  friendly  proof  of  his  anxiety  to 
serve  Miss  Halcombe,  at  once  undertook  to 
make  such  inquiries  as  the  delicate  and  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  investigation  proposed  to  him 
would  permit. 

To  exhaust  this  part  of  the  subject  before  going 
farther,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  Count 
Fosco  offered  every  facility  to  Mr.  Kyrle,  on 
that  gentleman's  stating  that  he  was  sent  by 
Miss  Halcombe  to  collect  such  particulars  as 
had  not  yet  reached  her  of  Lady  Glyde's  de- 
cease. Mr.  Kyrle  was  placed  in  communication 
with  the  medical  man,  Mr.  Goodricke,  and  with 
the  two  servants.  In  the  absence  of  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  Lady  Glyde's 
departure  from  Blackwater  Park,  the  result  of 
the  doctor's  and  the  servants'  evidence,  and  of 
the  volunteered  statements  of  Count  Fosco  and 
his  wife,  was  conclusive  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Kyrle.  He  could  only  assume  that  the  intensity 
of  Miss  Halcombe's  sufferingunder  the  loss  of  her 
sister,  had  misled  her  judgment  in  a  most  deplor- 
able manner ;  and  he  wrote  her  word  that  the 
shocking  suspicion  to  which  she  had  alluded  in. 
his  presence,  was,  in  his  opinion,  destitute  of 
the  smallest  fragment  of  foundation  in  truth. 
Thus  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Gilmore's  partner 
began  and  ended. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Halcombe  had  returned  to 
Limmeridge  House ;  and  had  there  collected  all 
the  additional  information  which  she  was  able  to 
obtain. 

Mr.  Fairlie  had  received  his  first  intimation 
of  his  niece's  death  from  his  sister,  Madame 
Fosco ;  this  letter  also  not  containing  any  exact 
reference  to  dates.  He  had  sanctioned  his  sister's 
proposal  that  the  deceased  lady  should  be  laid 
m  her  mother's  grave  in  Limmeridge  church- 
yard. Count  Fosco  had  accompanied  the  re- 
mains to  Cumberland,  and  had  attended  the 
funeral  at  Limmeridge,  which  took  place  on  the 
2nd  of  August.  It  was  followed,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  next  day,  the  in- 
scription (originally  drawn  out,  it  was  said,  by 
the  aunt  of  the  deceased  lady,  and  submitted  for 
approval  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Fairlie)  was  en- 
graved on  one  side  of  the  monument  over  the 
tomb. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  for  one  day 
after  it,  Count  Fosco  had  been  received  as  » 
guest  at  Limmeridge  House ;  but  no  interview 
had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Fail-lie  and  him- 
self, by  the  former  gentleman's  desire.  They 
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li;id   communicated   by  writing;   and,  through 
tliis  medium,  Count  Fosco  had  made  .Mr.  I 

tinted  with  the  details  of  his  niece's  last 
illness  and  death.  The  letter  presenting  this 
information  added  no  new  facts  i<>  ihe  facts 
alreadv  known;  hut  one  very  remarkable 
«,'raph  was  contained  in  the  postscript.  It  re- 
lo  tin'  woman  Ainic  Cathcrick. 

The  substance  of  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  as  follows : 

It  flrst  informed  Mr.  Fairlie  that  Anne  Cathc- 
riok  (of  whom  he  might  hear  full  particulars 
from  .Mi.s.s  llalcombe  when  she  reached  Limmc- 
ridge)  had  been  traced  and  recovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackwater  Park,  and  had 
been,  fur  the  second  time,  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  medical  man  from  whose  custody 
shi-  had  once  escaped. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  the  postscript.  The 
second  part  warned  Mr.  Fairlie  that  Anne  Ca- 
thcrick's  mental  malady  had  been  aggravated  by 
her  long  freedom  from  control ;  ana  that  the  in- 
sane hatred  and  distrust  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde, 
which  had  been  one  of  her  most  marked  delu- 
sions in  former  times,  still  existed,  under  a 
newly-acquired  form.  The  unfortunate  woman's 
idea  m  connexion  with  Sir  Percival,  was  the 
idea  of  annoying  and  distressing  him,  and  of 
eh •\aiiiii,'  herself,  as  she  supposed,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  patients  and  nurses,  by  assuming 
the  character  of  his  deceased  wife;  the  scheme 
of  this  personation  having  evidently  occurred  to 
her,  after  a  stolen  interview  which  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  with  Lady  Glyde,  and  at 
which  she  had  observed  the  extraordinary  acci- 
dental likeness  between  the  deceased  lady  and 
herself.  It  was  to  the  host  degree  improbable 
that  she  would  succeed  a  second  time  in  escap- 
ing from  the  Asylum ;  but  it  was  just  possible 
she  niL'ht  tiud  some  means  of  annoying  the  late 
Glyde's  relatives  with  letters;  and,  in  that 
case,  Mr.  Fairlie  was  warned  beforehand  how  to 
receive  them. 

The  postscript,  expressed  in  these  terms, 
was  shown  to  Iktiss  Halcombe,  when  she  ar- 
rived at  Limmeridge.  There  were  also  placed 
in  her  possession  the  clothes  Lady  Glyde  had 
worn,  and  the  other  effects  she  had  brought  with 
her  to  her  aunt's  house.  They  had  been  care- 
fully collected  and  sent  to  Cumberland  by  Ma- 
dame  Fosco. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Miss 
Halcombe  reached  Limmeridge,  in  the  early 
part  of  September.  Shortly  afterwards,  she 
was  confined  to  her  room  by  a  relapse;  her 
weakened  physical  energies  giving  way  under 
the  severe  mental  affliction  from  which  she 
was  now  suffering.  On  getting  stronger 
again,  in  a  month's  time,  her  suspicion  of  the 
circumstances  described  as  attending  her  sis- 
ter's death,  still  remained  unshaken.  She  had 
heard  nothing,  in  the  interim,  of  Sir  Fercival 
Clyde ;  but  letters  had  reached  her  from  Madame 
Fosco,  making  the  most  affectionate  inquiries  on 
the  part  of  her  husband  and  herself.  Instead  of 
answering  these  letters,  Miss  Halcombe  caused 
the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  the  proceed- 


ings of  its  inmates,  to  be  privately  watched. 
Nothing  doubtful  was  discovered.  The  same 
result  attended  the  next  investigations,  which 
were  secretly  instituted  on  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Rubelle.  She  had  arrived  in  London,  about  six 
months  before,  with  her  husband.  They  lutd  come 
from  Lyons  ;  and  they  had  taken  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square,  to  be  fitted 
up  as  a  boarding-house  for  foreigners,  who  were 
expected  to  visit  England  in  large  numbers  to 
see  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Nothing  was  known 
against  husband  or  wife,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  were  quiet  people ;  and  they  had  paid 
their  way  honestly  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
final  inquiries  related  to  Sir  Percival  Glyde.  He 
was  settled  in  Paris  ;  and  living  there  quietly  in 
a  small  circle  of  English  and  French  friends. 

Foiled  at  all  points,  but  still  not  able  to  rest, 
Miss  Halcombe  next  determined  to  visit  the 
Asylum  in  which  Anne  Catherick  was  for  the 
second  time  confined.  She  had  felt  a  strong 
curiosity  about  the  woman  in  former  days ;  and 
she  was  now  doubly  interested — first,  in  ascer- 
taining  whether  the  report  of  Anne  Catherick's 
attempted  personation  of  Lady  Glyde  was  true ; 
and,  secondly  (if  it  proved  to  be  true),  in  dis- 
covering for  herself  what  the  poor  creature's  real 
motives  were  for  attempting  the  deceit. 

Although  Count  Foseo's  letter  to  Mr.  Fairlie 
did  not  mention  the  address  of  the  Asylum,  that 
important  omission  cast  no  difficulties  in  Miss 
Halcomb«'s  way.  When  Mr.  Hartright  had  met 
Anne  Catherick  at  Limmeridge,  she  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  locality  in  which  the  house 
was  situated ;  and  Miss  Halcombe  had  noted 
down  the  direction  in  her  diary,  with  all  the 
other  particulars  of  the  interview,  exactly  as  she 
heard  them  from  Mr.  Hartright's  own  lips.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  looked  back  at  the  entry,  and  ex- 
tracted the  address ;  furnished  herself  with  the 
Count's  letter  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  as  a  species  of  cre- 
dential which  might  be  useful  to  her ;  and  started 
by  herself  for  the  Asylum,  on  the  eleventh  of 
October. 

She  passed  the  night  of  the  eleventh  in  Lon- 
don. It  had  been  her  intention  to  sleep  at  the 
house  inhabited  by  Lady  Glyde's  old  governess ; 
but  Mrs.  Vesey's  agitation  at  the  sight  of  her 
lost  pupil's  nearest  and  dearest  friend  was  so 
distressing,  that  Miss  Halcombe  considerately 
refrained  from  remaining  in  her  presence,  and 
removed  to  a  respectable  boarding-house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  recommended  by  Mrs.  Vesey's 
married  sister.  The  next  day,  she  proceeded  to 
the  Asylum,  which  was  situated,  not  far  from 
London,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis. 
-  She  was  immediately  admitted  to  see  the  pro- 
prietor. At  first,  he  appeared  to  be  decidedly  un- 
willing to  let  her  communicate  with  his  patient. 
I>ut,  on  her  showing  him  the  postscript  to  Count 
Fosco's  letter — on  Tier  reminding  him  that  she 
was  the  "Miss  Halcombe"  there  referred  to ; 
that  she  was  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased  Lady 
Glyde  ;  and  that  she  was  therefore  naturally  in- 
terested, for  family  reasons,  in  observing  for  her- 
self the  extent  of  Anne  Catherick's  delusion,  in 
relation  to  her  late  sister — the  tone  and  manner 
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of  the  owner  of  the  Asylum  altered,  and  he  with- 
drew his  objections.  He  probably  felt  that  a  con- 
tinued refusal,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
not  only  be  an  act  of  discourtesy  in  itself,  but 
would  also  imply  that  the  proceedings  in  his  esta- 
blishment were  not  of  a  nature  to  bear  investi- 
gation by  respectable  strangers. 

Miss  Halcombe's  own  impression  was  that 
the  owner  of  the  Asylum  had  not  been  received 
into  the  confidence  of  Sir  Percival  and  the 
Count.  His  consenting  at  all  to  let  her  visit 
his  patient  seemed  to  afford  one  proof  of  this, 
and  his  readiness  in  making  admissions  which 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  lips  of  an  ac- 
complice, certainly  appeared  to  furnish  another. 

For  example,  in  the  course  of  the  introduc- 
tory conversation  which  took  place,  he  informed 
Miss  Halcombe  that  Anne  Catherick  had  been 
brought  back  to  him,  with  the  necessary  order 
and  certificates,  by  Count  Fosco,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  July ;  the  Count  producing  a  letter  of  ex- 
planations and  instructions,  signed  by  Sir  Per- 
cival Glyde.  On  receiving  his  inmate  again,  he 
(the  proprietor  of  the  Asylum)  acknowledged 
that  he  had  observed  some  curious  personal 
changes  in  her.  Such  changes,  no  doubt,  were 
not  without  precedent  in  his  experience  of 
persons  mentally  afflicted.  Insane  people  were 
often,  at  one  time,  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly, 
unlike  what  they  were  at  another ;  the  change 
from  better  to  worse,  or  from  worse  to  better,  in 
the  madness,  having  a  necessary  tendency  to  pro- 
duce alterations  of  appearance  externally.  He 
allowed  for  these  ;  and  he  allowed  also  for  the 
modification  in  the  form  of  Anne  Catherick's 
delusion,  which  was  reflected,  no  doubt,  in  her 
manner  and  expression.  But  he  was  still  per- 
plexed, at  times,  by  certain  differences  between 
his  patient  before  she  had  escaped,  and  his 
patient  since  she  had  been  brought  back.  Those 
differences  were  too  minute  to  be  described.  He 
could  not  say,  of  course,  that  she  was  absolutely 
altered  in  height  or  shape  or  complexion,  or  in 
the  colour  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  or  in  the  general 
form  of  her  face  :  the  change  was  something  that 
he  felt,  more  than  something  that  he  saw.  In 
short,  the  case  had  been  a  puzzle  from  the  first, 
and  one  more  perplexity  was  added  to  it  now. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  conversation  led  to 
the  result  of  even  partially  preparing  Miss  Hal- 
combe's  mind  for  what  was  to  come.  But  it 
produced,  nevertheless,  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
her.  She  was  so  completely  unnerved  by  it,  that 
some  little  time  elapsed  before  she  could  summon 
composure  enough  to  follow  the  proprietor  of  the 
Asylum  to  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  the 
inmates  were  confined. 

On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  Anne  Catherick 
was  then  taking  exercise  in  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  establishment.  One  of  the  nurses  volun- 
teered to  conduct  Miss  Halcombe  to  the  place ; 
the  proprietor  of  the  Asylum  remaining  in  the 
house  for  a  few  minutes  to  attend  to  a  case 
which  required  his  services,  and  then  engaging 
to  join  his  visitor  in  the  grounds. 

The  nurse  led  Miss  Halcombe  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  property,  which  was  prettily  laid  out ; 


and,  after  looking  about  her  a  little,  turned  into 
a  turf  walk,  shaded  by  a  shrubbery  on  either 
side.  About  half  way  down  this  walk,  two 
women  were  slowly  approaching.  The  nurse 
pointed  to  them,  and  said,  "  There  is  Anne 
Catherick,  ma'am,  with  the  attendant  who  waits 
on  her.  The  attendant  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  wish  to  put."  With  those  words  the 
nurse  left  her,  to  return  to  the  duties  of  the 
house. 

Miss  Halcombe  advanced  on  her  side,  and 
the  women  advanced  on  theirs.  When  they 
were  within  a  dozen  paces  of  each  other,  one  of 
the  women  stopped  for  an  instant,  looked 
eagerly  at  the  strange  lady,  shook  off  the 
nurse's  grasp  on  her,  and,  the  next  moment, 
rushed  into  Miss  Halcombe's  arms.  In  that 
moment  Miss  Halcombe  recognised  her  sister — 
recognised  the  dead-alive. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  measures 
taken  subsequently,  no  one  witnessed  this  recog- 
nition but  the  nurse.  She  was  a  young  woman ; 
and  she  was  so  startled  by  it  that  she  was  at 
first  quite  incapable  of  interfering.  When  she 
was  able  to  do  so,  her  whole  services  were  re- 
quired by  Miss  Halcombe,  who  had  for  the 
moment  sunk  altogether  in  the  effort  to  keep 
her  own  senses  under  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
covery. After  waiting  a  few  minutes  in  the 
fresh  air  and  the  cool  shade,  her  natural  energy 
and  courage  helped  her  a  little,  and  she  became 
sufficiently  mistress  of  herself  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  recalling  her  presence  of  mind  for 
her  unfortunate  sister's  sake. 

She  obtained  permission  to  speak  alone  with 
the  patient,  on  condition  that  they  both  remained 
well  within  the  nurse's  view.  There  was  no  time 
for  questions — there  was  only  time  for  Miss  Hal- 
combe to  impress  on  the  unhappy  lady  the  neces- 
sity of  controlling  herself,  and  to  assure  her  of 
immediate  help  and  rescue  if  she  did  so.  The 
prospect  of  escaping  from  the  Asylum  by  obe- 
dience to  her  sister's  directions,  was  sufficient 
to  quiet  Lady  Glyde,  and  to  make  her  under- 
stand what  was  required  of  her.  Miss  Hal- 
combe next  returned  to  the  nurse,  placed  all  the 
gold  she  then  had  in  her  pocket  (three  sove- 
reigns) in  the  nurse's  hands,  and  asked  when 
and  where  she  could  speak  to  her  alone. 

The  woman  was  at  first  surprised  and  distrust- 
ful. But,  on  Miss  Halcombe's  declaring  that  she 
only  wanted  to  put  some  questions  which  she 
was  too  much  agitated  to  ask  at  that  moment, 
and  that  she  had  no  intention  of  misleading  the 
nurse  into  any  dereliction  of  duty,  the  woman 
took  the  money,  and  proposed  three  o'clock  on 
the  next  day  as  the  time  for  the  interview.  She 
might  then  slip  out  for  half  an  hour,  after  the 
patients  had  dined ;  and  she  would  meet  the 
lady  in  a  retired  place,  outside  the  high  north 
wall  which  screened  the  grounds  of  the  house. 
Miss  Halcombe  had  only  "time  to  assent,  and  to 
whisper  to  her  sister  that  she. should  hear  from 
her  on  the  next  day,  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
Asylum  joined  them.  He  noticed  his  visitor's 
agitation,  which  Miss  Halcombe  accounted  for 
by  saying  that  her  interview  with  Anne  Cathe- 
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rick  liad  a  little  startled  her,  at  first.  She  took 
her  leave  as  soon  after  as  possible — that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  she  could  summon  courage  to 
force  herself  from  the  presence  of  her  unfor- 
tunate sister. 

A  very  little  reflection,  when  the  capacity  to 
reflect  returned,  convinced  her  that  any  attempt 
fo  identify  Lady  Clyde  and  to  rescue  her  by 
legal  nif.ins,  would,  even  if  successful,  involve 
u  delay  that  might  be  fatal  to  her  sister's  in- 
tellects, which  were  shaken  already  by  the  horror 
of  tin?  situation  to  which  she  had  been  consigned. 
By  the  time  Miss  Halcombe  had  got  back  to 
London,  she  had  determined  to  effect  Lady 
Glyde's  escape  privately,  by  means  of  the 
nurse. 

She  went  at  once  to  her  stockbroker;  and 
sold  out  of  the  funds  all  the  little  property  she 
possessed,  amounting  to  rather  less  than  seven 
hundred  pounds.  Determined,  if  necessary,  to 
pay  the  price  of  her  sister's  liberty  with  every 
farthing  she  had  in  the  world,  she  repaired  the 
next  day,  having  the  whole  sum  about  her,  in 
bank-notes,  to  her  appointment  outside  the 
Asylum  wall. 

The  nurse  was  there.  Miss  Halcombe  ap- 
proached the  subject  cautiously  by  many  pre- 
liminary questions.  She  discovered  among  other 
particulars,  that  the  nurse  who  had,  in  former 
times,  attended  on  the  true  Anne  Catherick,  had 
been  held  responsible  (although  she  was  not  to 
blame  for  it)  for  the  patient's  escape,  and  had 
lost  her  place  in  consequence.  The  same  penalty, 
it  was  added,  would  attach  to  the  person  then 
speaking  to  her,  if  the  supposed  Anne  Catherick 
\7as  missing  a  second  time  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
nurse,  in  this  case,  had  an  especial  interest  in 
keeping  her  place.  She  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  aud  she  and  herfuture  husband  were  waiting 
tall  they  could  save,  together,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  to  start  in  business.  The 
nurse's  wages  were  good ;  and  she  might  suc- 
ceed, by  strict  economy,  in  contributing  her 
small  share  towards  the  sum  required  in  two 
years'  time. 

On  this  hint,  Miss  Halcombe  spoke.  She 
declared  that  the  supposed  Anne  Catherick 
was  nearly  related  to  her;  that  she  had  been 
placed  in  the  Asylum,  under  a  fatal  mistake;  and 
that  the  nurse  would  be  doing  a  good  and  a 
Christian  action  in  being  the  means  of  restoring 
them  to  one  another.  Before  there  was  time 
to  start  a  single  objection,  Miss  Halcombe  took 
four  bank-notes  of  a  hundred  pounds  each  from 
her  pocket-book,  and  offered  them  to  the  woman, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  risk  she  was  to  run, 
and  for  the  loss  of  her  place. 

The  nurse  hesitated,  through  sheer  incredulity 
and  surprise.  Miss  Halcombe  pressed  the  point 
on  her  firmly. 

"  You  will  be  doing  a  good  action,"  she  re- 
peated ;  "  you  will  be  helping  the  most  injured 
and  unhappy  woman  alive.  There  is  your  mar- 
riage-portion for  ;i  reward.  Bring  her  safely  to 
me,  here  ;  and  I  will  put  these  four  bauk-uotes 
into  your  hand,  before  I  claim  her." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  saying  those  words, 


which  I  can  show  to  my  sweetheart,  when  ho 
asks  how  I  got  the  money  ?"  inquired  the 
woman. 

"  I  will  bring  the  letter  with  me,  ready  written 
and  signed,"  answered  Miss  Halcombe. 

"  Then  I'll  risk  it,"  said  the  nurse. 

"When?" 

"  To-morrow." 

It  was  hastily  agreed  between  them  that  Miss 
Halcombe  should  return  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  wait  out  of  sight,  among  the  trees 
— always,  however,  keeping  near  the  quiet  spot 
of  ground  under  the  north  wall.  The  nurse 
could  fix  no  time  for  her  appearance;  caution 
requiring  that  she  should  wait,  and  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  On  that  understanding,  they 
separated. 

Miss  llalcombe  was  at  her  place,  with  the 
promised  letter,  and  the  promised  bank-notes, 
before  ten  the  next  morning.  She  waited  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  nurse  came  quickly  round  the  corner 
of  the  wall,  holding  Lady  Glyde  by  the  arm. 
The  moment  they  met,  Miss  Halteombc  put  the 
bank-notes  and  the  letter  into  her  hand — and 
the  sisters  were  united  again. 

The  nurse  had  dressed  Lady  Glyde,  with  ex- 
cellent forethought,  in  a  bonnet,  veil,  and  shawl 
of  her  own.  Miss  Halcombe  only  detained  her 
to  suggest  a  means  of  turning  the  pursuit  in  a 
false  direction,  when  the  escape  was  discovered 
at  the  Asylum.  She  was  to  go  back  to  the  house ; 
to  mention  in  the  hearing  of  the  other  nurses 
that  Anne  Catherick  had  been  inquiring,  lat- 
terly, about  the  distance  from  London  to 
Hampshire  ;  to  wait  till  the  last  moment,  before 
discovery  was  inevitable  ;  and  then  to  give  the 
alarm  that  Anne  was  missing.  The  supposed 
inquiries  about  Hampshire,  when  communicated 
to  the  owner  of  the  Asylum,  would  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  his  patient  had  returned  to  Black- 
water  Park,  under  the  influence  of  the  delusion 
which  made  her  persist  in  asserting  herself  to 
be  Lady  Glyde ;  and  the  first  pursuit  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  turned  in  that  direction. 

The  nurse  consented  to  follow  these  sugges- 
tions— the  more  readily,  as  they  offered  her  the 
means  of  securing  herself  against  any  worse 
consequences  than  the  loss  of  her  place,  by  re- 
maining in  the  Asylum,  and  so  maintaining  the 
appearance  of  innocence,  at  least.  She  at  once 
returned  to  the  house ;  and  Miss  Halcorabe  lost 
no  time  in  taking  her  sister  back  with  her  to 
London.  They  caught  the  afternoon  train  to 
Carlisle  the  same  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  Lim- 
meridge,  without  accident  or  difficulty  of  any 
kind,  that  night. 

During  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  they 
were  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  Miss  Halcombe 
was  able  to  collect  such  remembrances  of  the 
past  as  her  sister's  confused  aud  weakened 
memory  was  able  to  recal.  The  terrible  story 
of  the  conspiracy  so  obtained,  was  presented  in 
fragments,  sadly  incoherent  in  themselves,  and 
widely  detached  from  each  other.  Imperfect  as 
the  revelation  was,  it  must  nevertheless  be  re- 
corded here  before  this  explanatory  narrative 
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closes  with  the  events  of  the  next  day  at  Lim- 
meridge  House. 

The  following  particulars  comprise  all  that 
Miss  Halcombe  was  able  to  discover. 


COMMONS  AND  KING. 

ON  the  4th  of  January,  1642,  a  certain  royal 
gentleman,  to  whom  a  romantic  posterity  has 
accorded  high  moral  honours,  and  who,  by  virtue 
of  plots  that  always  failed,  rose  gradually  to  the 
place  and  rank  of  martyrdom,  began  that  great 
civil  war  of  ours,  which  resulted  in  the  scaffold 
for  him  and  the  Protectorate  for  ourselves.  He 
began  it,  by  one  of  the  craftiest  attempts  against 
the  liberties  of  Parliament  which  even  lie  had 
ever  ventured  on ;  an  attempt  made,  not  in  the 
heat  of  sudden  passion  and  unadvisedly,  as  his 
partisans  would  have  it,  but  as  the  result  of 
mature  deliberation,  and  with  distinct  and  settled 
purpose.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Strafford, 
Charles  the  First  had  resolved  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  insolent  Commons,  who  had  not  only  slain 
his  friend,  but  opposed  his  own  authority ;  and 
his  impeachment  of  the  Five  Members  was  the 
latest  form  which  this  resolution  took — after  it 
had  taken  not  a  few  others. 

This  is  the  great  point  in  Charles's  career  which 
Clarendon,  Hume,  and  his  partisans  generally 
have  always  misstated,  and  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Mh.  JOHN  FORSTEB,  in  a  noble  book, 
The  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  has  presented 
in  its  true  light.  From  the  Journal  kept  by 
D'Ewes,  and  from  other  records  of  the  State 
Paper-office,  Mr.  Forster  clearly  and  indisputably 
proves  the  king's  resolution  to  break  with  the 
Commons,  and  force  on  them  either  annihilation 
as  a  representative  and  independent  body,  or  the 
quarrel  which  ended  in  their  victory.  The  arrest 
Avas  but  one  of  the  means  of  the  struggle  which 
Strafford  began  and  Charles  continued,  and 
which  had  a  far  deeper  significance  than  per- 
sonal enmity  or  momentary  passion. 

The  troubles  now  at  hand,  when  the  Com- 
mons and  the  king  were  to  stand  foot  to  foot, 
and  measure  swords  together,  immediately  fol- 
lowed on  the  gorgeous  City  banquet  which  the 
Royalist  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  gave 
to  Charles  on  his  return  from  Scotland :  when 
Royalist  matters  looked  so  bright,  and  when  the 
Royalist  party  showed  so  strong,  that  the  king 
made  sure  he  had  weathered  the  storm  for  good 
and  all,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  sail  into  port, 
colours  flying  and  yards  manned,  like  the  tri- 
umphant prince  he  was.  But  suspicions  soon  got 
afloat  that  all  was  not  so  fair  for  him  as  it  looked, 
and,  that  the  glittering  pageant  which  monarchy 
took  as  born  of  the  eternal  veracities,  was  but 
a  flimsy  matter  of  lath  and  plaster  —  nothing 
more.  Many  people  began  to  fear  for  the  future. 
One  Mr.  Sidney  Bere,  not  a  very  notorious  per- 
sonage in  history,  wrote  thus :  "I  pray  God  we 
find  not  that  we  have  flattered  ourselves  with 
an  imaginary  strength  and  partie  in  the  citty 
and  elsewhere,  which  will  fall  away  if  need 
would  be  j"  and  a  Mr.  Slingsby,  another 
personage  doubtless  of  great  importance  at 


the  time,  but  now  of  historical  insignificance, 
wrote  many  bewailings  to  Pennington  —  that 
Pennington  who  was  soon  to  do  Charles  the 
service  of  carrying  across  Channel  his  queen, 
the  crown  jewels,  and  Lord  Digby  ;  and  whom 
the  king  had  secretly  made  Lord  Admiral  on  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Northumberland.  Parliament, 
however,  finding  out  that  royal  dodge,  can- 
celled the  appointment ;  not  willing  to  trust  the 
four  seas  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  most 
thorough-going  Royalists  afloat.  But  Penning- 
ton did  good  service  to  his  cause  nevertheless. 
There  was  another  terrified  soul,  failing  sadly  in- 
the  presence  of  possible  danger.  Mean-spirited, 
craven-hearted,  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthal,  foreseeing 
evil  days  between  the  king's  majesty  and  the 
people's  House,  wrote  a  letter  full  of  whine 
and  whimper,  desiring  to  be  relieved  from  his 
office,  which  might  bring  him  into  unpleasant 
collision  with  one  or  both,  in  the  clash  so  sure 
to  come.  He  was  kept  in,  sorely  against  his 
will ;  and  strangely  enough,  when  the  time  came, 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  situation  like  a  nobler 
man.  But  a  great  time,  directed  by  great  men, 
may  bear  up  small  men  for  the  nonce :  as  a  great 
water  may. 

The  last  dish  of  the  grand  City  banquet, 
which  made  Charles  forget  his  danger  and  act 
as  if  his  power  were  eternal  and  immutable,  was 
scarcely  cold,  when  the  citizens  began  again  to 
throng  round  Westminster,  with  swords  by  their 
sides,  and  settled  wrath  in  their  faces,  crying 
out  against  Episcopacy.  But  the  king's  code 
of  kingcraft  was  coercion,  not  conciliation. 
The  best  manner  that  occurred  to  him  of  an- 
swering those  rough  cries,  so  hoarsely  uttered, 
was  by  removing  the  popular  train  bands  on 
guard  at  the  two  Houses,  and  substituting  com- 
panies officered  by  his  own  adherents ;  by  making 
an  offensive  order  on  the  matter  of  religious 
worship ;  by  recasting  the  list  of  court  officers, 
so  that  he  might  make  privy  councillors  of  the 
most  notorious  opponents  of  the  Great  Remon- 
strance ;  by  assailing  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  sending  them  an  angry  mes- 
sage disapproving  their  discussion  of  a  bill  for 
raising  soldiers  by  impressment ;  by  proclaiming 
the  severest  execution  of  the  statutes  against 
all  who  should  question  or  impugn  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  on  the  very  day  after  the 
citizens  had  presented  a  petition  against  the 
bishops ;  and,  finally,  while  pressing  hard  against 
Puritan  offenders,  remitting  their  pains  and 
penalties  against  certain  Roman  Catholics  who 
had  transgressed  the  existing  law.  These  were 
either  the  acts  of  a  madman,  as  Mr.  Forster 
says,  or  the  acts  of  a  despot,  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  override  justice,  legality,  •  and  the 
popular  will. 

Another  point  of  disagreement  between  the 
king  and  the  people  lay  in  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Tower— the  Bridle  of  the  City,  as 
it  was  called.  Honest  Balfour  was  suddenly 
removed  from  his  command  by  the  king's 
orders,  and  the  keys  were  given  to  Colonel 
Lunsford,  a  dissolute  "  young  outlaw,  who  feared 
neither  God  nor  man."  The  Commons  peti- 
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tinned  against  this  appointment, and  Lord  New- 
port, the  constable,  was  asked  to  take  the  active 
command.  But  Lord  Newport  was  no  special 
friend  to  the  king,  and  the  king  was  no  special 
friend  to  him  ;  so  Charles  found  his  pretext  of 
dismissal  in  a  certain  speech  reputed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  noble  lord,  who  was  said  to 
have  alludrd  to  tin:  queen  and  princes  as  hos- 
tages, if  C'liarles  should  attempt  to  overawe  the 
Parliament  by  means  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  Charles  deprived 
Lord  Newport  of  his  office  as  Constable  of  the 
r,  because  of  this  report,  which,  when 
earnestly  denied,  his  Majesty  had  "  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  his  lordship's  memory  should  be 
so  bad."  On  the  29th,  thinking  it  good  to 
change  his  tactics,  he  told  the  House  that  he 
had  never  believed  the  charge,  and  wished  it 
wit  1 1  drawn. 

\Vh;it  can  be  said  for  a  nature  so  vacillating, 
so  untrue,  so  unscrupulous  as  this  ? 

It  was  in  the  tumults  rising  out  of  the  affair  of 
the  Tower,  that  the  words  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head were  first  heard  of :  of  which  latter  word 
all  ordinary  orthodox  men  had  such  a  horror, 
that  a  good  old  Hampshire  vicar  was  wont  to 
say  in  the  Church  service,  "  Oh,  Lord,  in  Thee 
have  I  trusted,  let  me  never  be  a  Roundhead !" 
But  Charles  had  a  mighty  thorn  in  his  anointed 
side :  Pym,  the  most  popular  and  powerful  man 
of  his  time — King  Pyro,  as  he  was  called — one  of 
the  twelve  who  took  up  the  Declaration  to  King 
James,  at  sight  of  which  twelve  the  crusty,  quick- 
witted old  pedant  cried  out,  "  Chairs  !  chairs  ! 
here  be  twaT  kynges  comin' !" — Pym,  whom 
Charles  half  feared,  half  desired,  and  would  have 
gladly  had  into  his  service  if  so  be  he  could  not 
Bring  him  to  the  scaffold  instead — Pym  was  that 
sticking  thorn.  On  his  return  from  Scotland, 
Charles  was  bent  on  charging  Pym  and  Hampden 
with  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Scottish  army  of  Covenanters  :  though  he 
had  passed  an  act  ot  grace  to  the  Scottish  army 
altogether,  and  it  was  therefore  scarcely  logical 
to  impeach  English  members  for  correspondence 
with  the  same.  Not  carrying  out  this  benevo- 
lent intention,  he  then  tried  the  "  stratagem  of 
winning  men  by  places,"  and  reinvited  Pym  to 
be  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  "The 
king  is  too  flexible  and  good-natured,"  writes 
Sir  Edward  Dering  to  his  wife,  "for  within  two 
howres  and  a  great  deall  lesse,  before  he  made 
Culpeper  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
sent  a  message  to  bring  Pym  unto  him,  and 
would  have  given  him  that  place."  "But," says 
Mr.  Forster,  "unfortunately  for  Charles  I.,  it 
was  almost  always  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him 
whether  he  should  crush  or  cajole  an  antagonist ; 
and  such  was  his  vice  of  temperament,  that, 
whichever  resolve  he  might  finally  take,  was  sure 
to  be  taken  too  late."  So  Charles  tried  to  win 
over  Pym  to  his  councils  when  he  found  he  could 
not  coeroe  him,  and  again  he  tried  to  coerce 
him  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  win  him 
over  ;  and,  failing  in  both 
shame  and  the  odium  belonging  to  both.  This 
second  proffer  of  the  king's  to  the  sturdy  old 


Roundhead  first  sees  the  light  in  Mr.  Porster's 
remarkable  pages,  and  is  one  of  his  greatest  his- 
torical discoveries,  for  the  insight  it  gives  into 
the  king's  character  and  actions. 

The  first  blood  drawn  in  the  civil  war,  was  shed 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1641,  when  the  citizens 
crowded  about  the  House,  crying  out,  "  No 
Bishops !"  and  when  one  of  the  Cavahers,  will- 
ing to  correct  the  sauciness  of  a  knave  who 
was  brawling  by  his  side,  drew  his  sword  and 
"  slashed"  him — him,  first  of  many  to  be  slashed 
this  way  and  that,  in  the  stern  days  coming 
on.  Thus,  Lunsford  "chased"  the  citizens, 
and  the  citizens  yelled  at  Lunsford  and  tore 
Archbishop  Williams's  gown,  and  hustled  and 
hooted  at  the  rest  of  the  right  reverend  bench ; 
and  there  were  hurly-burlies  at  Westminster, 
leading  no  man  knew  whither,  and  specially 
disquieting  to  those  of  the  more  sober  sort. 
Then,  the  bishops  not  liking  their  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  mob,  made  a  declaration  that  this 
was  not  a  free  parliament,  and  that  they  could 
not  take  their  seats  because  of  the  riots.  The 
meaning  of  this  plot  being,  that,  if  this  were 
fairly  understood,  the  king  could  hereafter 
rescind  all  the  acts  passed,  on  pretence  of 
their  not  having  been  freely  and  fairly  carried. 
The  declaration  was  drawn  up  and  signed  at 
Archbishop  Williams's  lodgings,  and  the  next 
morning  the  reverend  father  carried  it  betimes 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  met  by  chance  (?)  Lord 
Keeper  Littleton  and  the  king.  He  gave  the 
protest  into  their  hands — as  had  evidently  been 
agreed  on — and  the  pretty  little  stratagem 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  success.  But  within  naif 
an  hour  of  the  time  when  the  Commons  knew 
of  this  intrigue,  the  prelatic  conspirators  were 
kneeling  as  accused  traitors  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords;  and  by  eight  o'clock,  that  bitter  winter's 
evening  of  frost  and  snow,  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
were  shivering  in  the  Tower.  The  remaining 
two  were  excused  by  reason  of  their  great  age. 
So,  Williams  and  his  pitiless  foe,  old  Laud,  went 
under  the  harrow  of  a  common  affliction,  and  each 
found  marvellous  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  other  was  suffering  equally  with  him- 
self. Their  arrest  was  Cromwell's  doing  ;  and 
in  the  last  Parliament,  when  he  was  Protector, 
and  more  absolute  than  even  Charles  himself 
had  been,  he  spoke  with  pride  of  the  check-mate 
which  he  had  played  off  so  deftly  in  his  first. 

Not  liking  the  look  of  things,  but  always 
desirous  of  acting  legally,  Pyra  moved  for  a 
guard  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  Friday, 
the  31st,  Denzil  Holies  took  a  verbal  message 
to  Charles,  petitioning  to  be  allowed  a  guard 
of  train  bands,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  king,  always  seeking  to  temporise  and  gain 
time,  required  the  message  in  writing;  so  the 
Commons,  to  whom  this  was  no  satisfactory 
answer,  filled  the  House  with  their  own  halberds, 
and  set  their  own  watches.  On  Saturday,  being 
Year's-day,  they  adjourned ;  but  there  was 
'no  adjournment  at  Whitehall.  The  king  made 
a  few  fresh  court  appointments,  of  such  men  as 
he  thought  ho  could  depend  on,  and  then  pre- 
pared the  document  which  was  to  baffle  his  ene- 
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mies,  and  reinstate  him  in  more  than  his  old  arbi- 
trary power — the  power  which  poor  Strafford  had 
lost  his  head  for  trying  to  consolidate  and  extend. 
On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  January,  1641-2,  while 
the  Commons  were  listening  moodily  to  the  royal 
answer  which  refused  the  train  bands  and  offered 
himself,  the  king,  as  their  protector,  the  Lords 
were  listening  to  an  impeachment  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower,  and  one  of  the  Higher  House, 
on  seven  counts  of  treason.  The  Lords  were 
"  appalled,"  not  knowing  where  all  this  was  to 
end ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  royalist  predilections, 
not  willing  to  be  delivered  over,  handbound 
and  footfast,  into  the  power  of  the  king,  they 
waived  the  demand  of  Attorney-General  Her- 
bert for  the  immediate  possession  of  the  accused, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  to  demand 
a  conference ;  and  though  they  had  before  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  request  for  a  guard,  they  now 
did  so,  earnestly  enough.  Lord  Digby,  who  had 
all  along  known  of  this  intended  arrest — which 
quite  disposes  of  the  question  of  spontaneity — 
and  who  was  to  have  moved  the  commitment  of 
Lord  Kimbolton — the  member  of  the  Upper 
House  unavoidably,  from  his  position  as  one  of 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  included  in  the  fray 
— was  so  taken  aback  by  his  calm  and  resolute 
demeanour,  that  he  failed  his  part,  and  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear,  with  great  seeming  agitation,  that 
the  king  was  very  mischievously  advised,  and 
that  it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  find  out  who 
had  so  advised  him,  hastily  quitted  the  House. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Pym  was  speaking 
in  the  Commons  on  the  necessity  of  a  guard, 
little  knowing  how  near  he  and  others  were  to 
the  need  of  some  such  protection ;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  his  speech,  servants  and  messengers 
came  hurrying  to  the  House  with  the  news  that 
all  the  trunks,  papers,  &c.,  found  in  the  lodgings 
of  Denzil  Holies,  Pym,  and  Hampden,  had  been 
seized  and  sealed  by  the  king's  order.  Close 
on  the  heels  of  these,  and  in  the  thick  of  the 
noisy  agitation  produced  by  the  information, 
came  Mr.  Francis,  the  king's  serjeant-at-arms, 
bearing  the  mace  and  a  message,  and  demanded 
admittance  on  the  king's  business.  The  Com- 
mons made  him  put  down  his  mace,  and  come 
up  to  the  bar  humbly,  without  sign  or  symbol 
of  independent  rank  or  outside  allegiance ;  and 
there,  standing  suitor  at  the  bar,  he,  in  the 
king's  name,  did  demand  the  persons  of  the  five 
members,  namely,  Denzil  Holies,  John  Pym, 
John  Hampden,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigge,  and  Wil- 
liam Strode,  who  had  fallen  under  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure as  traitors  and  misdemeanants.  When 
he  had  done  speaking,  Mr.  Francis  was  civilly 
turned  out  again,  and  bade  to  wait  while  the 
answer  was  being  considered:  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  subservient  one.  The  House 
first  proceeded  to  its  ordinary  business.  The 
impeached  members  were  ordered  to  attend 
from  day  to  day  in  their  places,  no  notice  what- 
ever being  taken  of  the  king's  charge  of  high 
treason;  an  order  for  a  guard  was  passed  at 
once,  without  deliberation  or  delay ;  another 
order  was  made  to  break  open  the  seals  placed 
on  the  trunks  and  papers  of  certain  members, 


and  to  arrest  the  men  who  had  imposed  them — 
Sir  William  Fleming,  and  Sir  William  Killigrew ; 
but  the  latter  was  not  to  be  found.  And  then 
the  last  act  of  the  Commons  that  great  day  was 
to  send  their  answer  to  the  king  by  four  of" their 
own  members,  two  of  whom  were  privy  coun- 
cillors, to  the  effect  that  the  House  was  willing 
to  take  into  consideration  any  legal  charge 
against  any  of  its  members,  which  his  Majesty 
had  to  make.  All  this  time  the  unhappy  man 
Francis  was  kept  at  the  door  of  the  Commons, 
as  a  kind  of  sign  and  symbol  that  the  king's 
messenger  had  no  recognised  position  there,  had 
no  footing  by  reason  of  right,  and  that  the 
House  was  perfectly  competent  to  do  its  own 
business  without  help  from  the  king's  majesty. 

It  was  midnight  when  that  deputation  of  four 
arrived  at  Whitehall.  Charles  did  not  waste 
much  courtesy  on  them.  He  spoke  only  to  one 
— Falkland,  whom  lately  he  had  made  his  privy 
councillor,  to  detach  from  the  parliament,  and 
whose  loyalty  and  conscience  jarred  fearfully 
together  during  the  warlike  times  that  came. 
Addressing  him  only,  he  promised  an  answer 
the  next  day— it  was  always  the  next  day  with 
Charles — then  went  straight  to  the  queen's 
apartments,  full  of  this  latest  insult  and  wrong. 

The  queen,  who,  womanlike,  reasoned  less 
than  did  even  Charles  himself,  and  who,  woman- 
like again,  believed  that  great  results  could  be 
accomplished  with  insufficient  means,  thought 
Charles  had  only  need  of  determination  to  make 
his  will  triumphant  over  every  obstacle.  "  Allez, 
poltron !"  she  cried ;  "  go  pull  these  rogues  out 
by  the  ears,  ou  ne  me  revoyez  jamais!"  The 
king  made  no  answer,  and  left  the  apartment. 
But  whatever  the  issue  of  the  morrow  might  be, 
there  was  one  precaution  he  must  take ;  he 
must  prevent  that  guard  the  Commons  spoke  of. 
So  he  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  lloyalist 
baronet  whom  he  had  so  lately  honoured,  order- 
ing him  not  to  grant  a  guard  to  the  House,  but 
to  enrol  one  for  himself  instead.  They  kept  bad 
time  at  Whitehall,  with  clocks  an  age  too  slow 
— significant ;  Charles  the  First  always  had  his 
clocks  too  slow  !  The  messenger  found  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  bed,  and  found  also  that  Yen 
and  Pennington,  the  House  of  Commons'  mes- 
sengers, had  been  before  him.  So  Charles  took 
nothing  by  that  move,  and  the  order  remained 
as  before.  What  great  events  may  have  been 
lost — and  gained — to  history  by  the  bad  time- 
keeping of  the  Whitehall  clocks  ! 

The  next  day,  the  fourth,  Pym  read  out  the 
seven  charges  of  high  treason  which  the  king 
had  made  against  him  and  the  rest,  and  with 
consummate  skill  and  cleverness  turned  them  all 
against  the  court;  Holies,  Hazelrigge,  and  Strode 
rose  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  Hampden  made 
a  masterly  speech.  They  complained  of  the 
number  of  armed  men  about  the  court ;  of  the 
dissolute  ruffians  whom  Charles  had  feasted  at 
Whitehall,  and  gathered  by  hundreds  around 
him;  and,  even  while  they  were  speaking, 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  hundred  of 
these  desperadoes,  was  preparing  to  set  out  for 
the  House,  to  take  by  force  what  neither  lavr 
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nor  justice  allowed  him.  \\ith  the  assurance 
of  strict  legality  on  bis  lips,  with  tlic  words 
scarce  spoken  which  had  invited  Pym  to  be  one 
of  his  closest  advisers  and  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential ministers  of  the  realm,  he  was  preparing  to 
execute  tin;  plot  which,  if  successful,  would  de- 
stroy all  law  and  all  power  of  law-making,  and 
leave  him  absolute  master  of  everything. 

Then  it  was  that  the  que«n  ruined  all,  and 
Lady  Carlisle  saved  all.  In  the  intemperance 
of  her  eager  hatred,  Henrietta  said  to  Lady  Car- 
lisle, Stratford's  fast  friend  and  now  Pym's,  "  Re- 
joice :  for  I  know  now  that  the  king  is  master 
m  his  states,  and  that  Pym  and  his  confederates 
are  in  custody."  For  a  full  hour  she  had  kept 
back  this  passionate  boast ;  but  the  time  which 
she  had  allowed  as  a  sign  of  success,  had  elapsed, 
and  she  let  the  flood  burst  forth.  Within  an 
hour  of  that  time,  Pym  knew  what  was  to  be 
done.  In  the  period  of  adjournment  between 
twelve  and  one,  Lady  Carlisle  sent  her  friend  word 
of  what  was  coming,  and  prepared  him  to  act  with 
deliberation  and  dignity.  At  one,  the  House  re- 
assembled, and  though  the  five  members  had  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  Lord  Essex  to  absent 
themselves,  they  retur»ed  with  the  rest,  and  the 
Speaker  ordered  their  presence  to  be  noted.  It 
was  then  argued,  Should  they  absent  them- 
selves ?  Pym,  Holies,  and  Hampden,  were  for 
going.  They  felt  their  own  worth  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  saw  no  good  in  perhaps  losing  their 
lives  for  the  mere  show  of  independence.  Hazel- 
rigge  and  Strode  were  for  staying;  and  Pym 
was  unable  to  give  any  very  distinct  reason  for 
his  urgency  against  them,  not  wishing  to  com- 
promise Lady  Carlisle,  and  not  able  to  speak 
plainly  without  doing  so.  The  question  was 
being  debated  with  great  earnestness,  when, 
breathless  with  clambering  over  roof-tops, 
rushed  in  Captain  Hercule  Langres,  friend 
of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  with  the  news  that  the 
king,  at  the  head  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
armed  men,  was  close  at  the  doors  of  the  House, 
coming  to  seize  the  members  with  his  own  hand. 
There  was  no  time  now,  for  deliberation.  The 
members  rose,  and,  dragging  with  them  Strode 
by  main  force,  escaped,  just  as  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard,  and  the  king's  voice,  charging  the 
others  not  to  enter  on  their  lives,  rose  high 
above  the  din.  The  members  had  not  got  to 
the  water  when  the  king  was  passing  by  their 
vacant  places. 

With  a  stern  countenance  and  a  darkening 
brow,  Charles  walked  straight  up  the  House, 
where  never  a  king  had  been  before,  but  one — 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Speaker  kept  his 
chair  by  order  of  the  House,  his  mace  lying 
before  him.  The  members  rose,  uncovered,  and 
bowed,  as  Charles,  with  something  less  than  his 
usual  kingly  grace,  strode  heavily  up  the  House, 
also  uncovered,  and  bowing  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  as  the  lines  of  pale  and  sullen  faces  met  his 
eye.  Behind  him,  the  door  was  held  by  Captain 
Hide,  with  his  sheathed  sword  raised  upright  in 
his  hand,  while  a  multitude,  of  riotous  "  swash 
bucklers,"  armed  with  pistols  and  swords, 
pressed  densely  behind  him,  waiting  but  the 


word  which  should  slip  them  like  beasts  of  prey 
upon  the  defiant  House.  Charles  walked  up  to 
the  chair  where  sat  Lenthal,  the  Speaker.  "  .Mr. 
Speaker,"  said  the  king,  "  I  must  make  bold  to 
take  your  chair." 

Mr.  Speaker  Lenthal  bowed  and  stepped 
aside ;  but  even  Charles  the  First,  in  his  rashest 
moment,  did  not  venture  to  sit  down  in  the 
chair  of  the  King  of  the  Commons,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  Commons.  The  only  person  in  all 
the  assembly  who  was  sitting,  was  impassive 
young  Mr.  Rushworth,  taking  notes  at  the 
clerks'  table,  as  the  king's  slow  voice  and  hesi- 
tating words  broke  the  sullen  and  awful  silence. 
Young  Mr.  Rushworth's  notes  are  still  preserved, 
with  the  king's  corrections  and  erasures;  and 
Mr.  Forster  gives  them  in  a  foot-note,  exactly 
as  they  are,  with  Charles's  broad  lines  across 
whole  passages,  and  careful  emendations  of 
sundry  words  which,  on  reviewal,  seemed,  even 
to  him,  too  strong. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Charles,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this 
occasion  of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday" I  sent  a 
serjeant-at-arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to 
apprehend  some  that,  by  my  command,  were  accused 
of  high  treason  :  whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience 
and  not  a  message.  And  I  must  declare  unto  you 
here,  that  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England 
shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges,  to  maintain 
them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall  be, 
yet  you  must  know  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  per- 
son hath  a  privilege.  And,  therefore,  I  am  come  to 
know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  were  accused  are 
here." 

Then  he  paused ;  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  all 
the  members  in  the  House,  said,  "  I  do  not  see  any 
of  them.  1  think  I  would  know  them. 

"  For  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  he  resumed 
after  another  pause,  "  that  so  long  as  those  persons 
that  I  have  accused  (for  no  slight  crime,  but  for 
treason)  are  here,  I  cannot  expect  that  this  House 
will  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish  it. 
Therefore,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  must  have 
them,  wheresoever  I  find  them." 

Then  again  he  hesitated,  stopped,  and  called 
out,  "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ?"  To  which  nobody  gave 
answer. 

He  then  asked  for  Mr.  Holies,  but  still  no  one 
spoke;  when  he  turned  to  poor  Mr.  Speaker 
Lenthal  and  pressed  the  question  upon  him. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  kneeling  down,  "did  very 
wisely  desire  his  Majesty  to  pardon  him,  saying 
that  he  could  neither  see  nor  speak  but  by  com- 
mand of  the  House ;  to  which  the  king  answered: 
'  Well,  well !  'tis  no  matter.  I  think  my  eyes 
are  as  good  as  another's.'  And  then  he  looked 
round  about  the  House  a  pretty  while,  to  see  if 
he  could  espie  any  of  them."  But  the  blow  had 
glanced  aside,  and  the  intended  victims  were 
now  safe. 

Mr.  Forster  speaks  for  us  again: 

After  that  long  pause  (described  by  D'Ewes), 
the  dreadful  silence,  as  one  member  called  it,  Charles 
spoke  again  to  the  crowd  of  mute  and  sullen  faces. 
The  complete  failure  of  his  scheme  was  now  accom- 
plished, and  all  its  possible  consequences,  all  the  sus- 
picions and  retaliations  to  which  it  had  laid  him 
op«n,  appear  to  have  rushed  upon  his  mind.  "Well, 
since  I  see  all  my  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from 
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you  that  you  will  send  them  unto  me  as  soon  as  they 
return  hither.  But,  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
Idiip,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed 
against  them  in  a  legal  and  fair  way,  for  I  never 
meant  any  other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do 
what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  whatsoever  I 
have  done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of  my  subjects, 
I  do  mean  to  maintain  it,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more, 
but  tell  you  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the 
House,  you  will  send  them  to  me;  otherwise  I  must 
take  my  own  course  to  find  them."  To  that  closing 
sentence,  the  note  left  by  Sir  Ralph  Verney  makes  a 
not  unimportant  addition,  which,  however,  appears 
nowhere  in  Kushworth's  report":  "  For  their  treason 
•was  foul,  and  such  an  one  as  they  would  all  thank 
him  to  discover."  If  altered,  it  was  an  escape  of  angry 
assertion  from  amid  forced  and  laboured  apologies, 
and  so  far  would  agree  with  what  D'Ewes  observed 
of  his  change  of  manner  at  the  time:  "  After  he  had 
ended  his  speech,  he  went  out  of  the  House  in  a  more 
discontented  and  angry  passion  than  he  came  in, 
going  out  again  between  myself  and  the  south  end 
of  the  clerks'  table,  and  the  Prince  Elector  after  him." 
But  he  did  not  leave  as  he  had  entered,  in  silence. 
Low  mutterings  of  fierce  discontent  broke  out  as  he 
passed  along,  and  "  many  members  cried  out  aloud, 
so  as  he  might  hear  them,  Privilege!  Privilege. f" 
With  these  words,  ominous  of  ill,  ringing  in  his  ear, 
he  repassed  to  his  palace  through  the  lane,  again 
formed,  of  his  armed  adherents,  and  amid  audible 
shouts  of  as  evil  augury  from  desperadoes  disap- 
pointed of  their  prey.  Eagerly  in  that  lobby  had 
the  word  been  waited  for  which  must  have  been  the 
prelude  to  a  terrible  scene.  Lady  Carlisle  alone  had 
prevented  it. 

That  night  of  storm,  and  tumult,  and  mad- 
ness, Charles  put  forth  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  the  ports  to  be  closed  against  the 
accused,  if  so  be  that  they  should  attempt  to 
leave  the  kingdom ;  and  the  next  day  he  went 
into  the  City  to  find  them.  He  had  some  friends 
yet  at  Guildhall,  and  royalty  had  still  something 
of  its  old  awful  power  in  the  sight  of  the  people ; 
but  the  awakening  sense  of  danger  and  of  liberty 
was  greater  than  either  private  friendship  or  old 
tradition.  The  people  pressed  round  his  coach, 
crying,  "Privilege  of  Parliament !  Privilege  ol 
Parliament !"  and  one  citizen,  bolder,  perhap 
more  fanatic,  than  the  rest,  flung  a  paper 
in  at  the  window,  whereon  was  written,  "  To 
your  tents,  0  Israel !"  (He  expiated  his 
offence  at  the  next  sessions.)  The  sheriffs  anc 
officers  received  the  king  at  Guildhall  with  de- 
corum and  respect,  but  through  all  this  pleasanl 
external  form,  which  it  was  neither  wise  noi 
right  to  fling  aside,  the  king  was  made  bitterly 
conscious  that  his  power  was  gone,  like  Sam- 
son's, and  gone  for  ever.  He  made  a  gracious 
speech,  and  invited  himself  to  dine  with  Shcrif 
Garrett,  no  particular  friend  of  his ;  but  on  his 
return  he  was  still  assailed  with,  "  Privilege  o 
Parliament !  Privilege  of  Parliament !" — a  few 
feeble  voices  answering  at  intervals,  "  God  bles 
the  King  !"  All  was  substantially  lost ;  "  he 
had  thrown  and  lost  the  stake,"  attempted  twice 
and  twice  failed. 

In  spite  of  this  lesson,  so  hardly  given,  his 
first  act  on  his  return  to  Whitehall  was  to  draw 
up  a  proclamation,  which  was  to  have  been  pub 


ished  next  day,  accusing  afresh  of  high  treason, 
and  other  misdemeanours  pointing  scaffoldward, 
the  five  members  already  under  ban.     All  sorts 
of  flving  rumours  filled  the  citizens  with  alarm 
and  dread ;  and  the  extreme  of  agitation  and 
confusion  prevailed  everywhere.     Reports  got 
abroad,  of  an  intended  attack  by  Charles's  men, 
when  citizens  were  to  be  slaughtered  without 
mercy,  and  the  town  fired.      The  Commons  as- 
sembled, armed,  and  with  closed  doors ;  then  ad- 
journed to  the  llth,  meanwhile  appointing  a 
committee  to  sit  in  Guildhall  because  of   the 
greater  freedom  and  security  to  be  had  in  the 
City  than  at  Westminster.     The  next  day,  the 
6th  of  January,  the  committee  voted  it  a  breach 
of  privilege  to  arrest  the  five  members,  and  by 
that  night  the  whole  City  was  under  arms.     On 
the  7th,  the  committee  took  evidence  of   the 
attempt ;  and,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  in- 
vited the  accused  five  members  to  come  among 
them  again  on  Monday ;  which  defiance  of  his 
authority  so  exasperated  the  king,  that  he  sent 
them  word  he  intended  to  pay  them  (the  com- 
mittee)  a  visit.      Whereupon  they  intimated 
their  dutiful  readiness  to  receive  him  with  all 
due  honour,  by  ordering  the  full  attendance  of 
their  train  bands  and  guards.   It  was  a  dignified 
and  polite  manner  of  reply,  and  "  of  course  no- 
thing more  was  heard  of  a  visit  from  the  king." 
This  was  on  the  8th,    and  on  the  same  day 
Charles  put  forth  a  fresh  proclamation,   com- 
manding the  magistrates  to  seize  and  convey 
the  five  members  to  the  Tower.     An  hour  after 
publication,  the  committee  had  pronounced  the 
proclamation  "  false,  scandalous,   and  illegal." 
The  game  was  coining  too  close  now  for  many 
courtesies  to  be  possible,  and  it  was  time  to 
strike  out,  if  men  would  strike  for  any  good. 

On  the  9th,  which  was  Sunday,  London  was 
filled  with  crowds  of  stout  Buckinghamshire 
yeoman  gentlemen,  who  had  ridden  up  to  defend 
their  glorious  representative,  John  Hampden. 
Strangers  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  the 
streets,  like  loving  brothers ;  forms  of  society 
and  conventional  rules  were  flung  aside ;  and 
men  spoke  out  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  as 
if  each  speaker  were  a  prophet  and  each  listener 
a  hero.  Church,  chapel,  and  tabernacle,  over- 
flowed with  eager  multitudes,  drinking  in  the 
brave  words  that  exhorted  to  godliness  and 
freedom,  and  the  steadfast  standing  by  the 
truth ;  while  such  a  crowd  as  had  not  gathered 
together  since  Strafford's  execution,  surrounded 
Whitehall,  ready  to  defend  Pym.  On  Monday, 
the  10th,  the  committee,  sitting  in  Grocers'  Hall, 
could  scarce  get  to  their  seats  for  the  throng  of 
loving  citizens  that  pressed  around  them ;  and 
all  men  knew  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The 
five  members,  answering  to  invitation,  joined 
the  committee,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
House  would  make  preparations  for  reassem- 
bling at  Westminster  to-morrow,  according  to 
the  date  of  their  adjournment,  carrying  back 
with  them  the  accused  in  triumph. 

Before  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the  king 
fled  from  Whitehall.  He  expected  soon  to  return 
to  it,  the  -unopposed  master  of  his  dominions  ; 
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but  he  returned  to  it,  seven  years  later,  the 
arraigned  prisoner  of  his  people.  On  tlie  fol- 
lo\\ini^  day,  tin:  live  members  were  placed  in 
triumph  ou  their  "thrones"  in  Westminster; 
ami  all  London  throbbed  with  stern,  strong, 
manly  joy  at  the  great  and  long  deliverance 
lor  the  English  rate. 

Very  sad  and  very  instructive  is  the  lesson 
which  M  r.  Foreter  has  given  to  the  world  in  this 
beautiful  "page  of  history  rewritten"  of  his. 
Sad  is  the  spectacle  of  craft  and  shiftiness, 
wherever  found.  But,  kings  must  needs  suffer, 
times,  like  meaner  men,  for  the  faults  which, 
like  meaner  men,  they  commit  against  hum; 
and  the  right.  Had  Charles  the  First  been  faith- 
ful to  his  word,  prompt  and  honest,  he  never 
would  have  lived  in  history,  or  the  Church  ser- 
vice, as  Charles  the  Royal  Martyr,  who  gave  us 
llampilen,  J'yiu,  and  Cromwell ;  plotting,  false, 
and  shifty,  he  built  the  scaffold  for  himself, 
and  by  his  own  unfaithful  deeds  and  arbitrary 
attempts  sharpened  the  executioner's  axe  for  his 
neck. 

The  production  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Forster's — 
a  book,  with  all  its  care,  research,  earuest- 
,  and  power,  condensed  within  the  compass 
of  fewer  than  four  hundred  pages — is  a  great 
national  service.  And  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  its  teachings  should  be  taken  to  heart  at 
tlii.s  time.  In  England,  as  in  America  (though 
to  a  less  extent),  there  is  a  disposition  observable 
on  the  part  of  numbers  of  good  men,  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  public  affairs,  and  to  re- 
sent the  short -comings  and  littlenesses  of  party, 
by  turning  from  them  with  a  sullen  indifference. 
Let  all  who  are  thus  disposed  learn  from  Mr. 
Forster's  book  to  remember  the  immense  im- 
portance of  a  free  Parliament,  the  gallant  struggle 
by  which  that  Freedom  was  won  for  England, 
and  the  responsibility  that  lies  on  all  of  us  to 
cherish  it  dearly.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is 
•ble  that  even  some  Members  in  the  list  of 
the  existing  House  may  study  Mr.  Forster  with 
advantage,  as  leading  them  to  a  comparison  of 
themselves  with  their  greatest  predecessors,  and 
to  the  inauiry  whether  they  are  at  all  conscious 
of  any  falling  off  in  public  spirit. 

Throughout  his  manful  and  remarkable  pages 
Mr.  Forster  is  necessarily  in  collision  with 
Clarendon.  That  is  not  Mr.  Forster's  fault. 
The  history  of  the  memorable  time  in  question 
i>i'en  misrepresented  by  a  partial  advocate; 
the  evidence  is  now  to  hand ;  the  judge  must 
point  out  the  advocate's  fallacies,  ana  must  state 
the  evidence  to  the  jury  as  it  really  is. 

One  final  consideration,  of  a  pleasant  and 
•rent  le  nature,  is  presented  to  us  by  this  splendid 
piece  of  history.  Those  staunch  gentlemen  who 
were  so  true  to  the  king  and  so  touchingly 
faithful  to  a  fallen  cause,  have  a  rightful  hold  on 
our  respect,  howsoever  we  differ  from  them.  We 
may  reasonablv  infer  from  these  discoveries 
made  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  they  supposed  the 
cause  to  be  much  better  than  it  really  was. 
"\Vhat  Clarendon  misstated  for  posterity,  he  is 
likely  to  have  misstated  for  his  own  time ;  and 
•what  the  king  confided  to  the  desperate  men 


about  Whitehall,  aud  failed  in,  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  confided  to  men  with  a  straighter  in- 
stinct of  truth  and  a  plainer  sense  of  honour. 


MAY. 
WHILST  troublous  blow  the  southern  April  winds, 

And  swallows  cross  the  shining  Eastern  seas 
Thro'  the  clear  dawn,  and  half  the  setting  stars 

Gleam  in  the  West  in  clustrous  companies, 

Thou,  with  the  moon,  a  sickle  gold  and  wan, 
Thy  sweet  head  garlanded  with  violet, 

Appearest,  in  the  meadows  of  the  son, 

Thy  locks  with  Spring  rains  and  fresh  odours  wet. 

Kich  glories  break  upon  the  villages, 
The  netted  honeysuckled  gables  bloom, 

The  cocks  crow  shrill  and  cheerful,  the  white  lambs 
Run  to  the  brook  within  the  elm-tree's  gloom. 

The  pastures  laugh  ;  the  sky  above  the  oaks 
Is  roofed  with  dripping  clouds  and  spaces  blue, 

The  butterfly,  all  jewelled  with  the  rain, 
Shines,  on  the  ivy  leaves,  amid  the  dew. 

Blithe  apparition,  whilst  the  hedges  teem 

With  sun-like  cowslips,  and  the  fields  are  white 

With  myriad  daisies,  and  the  weedy  lakes 
Unbosom  all  their  lilies  to  the  light ; 

"Whilst  yet  the  heifer,  smelling  of  the  meads, 
Feeds  in  her  mother's  shadow  ;  and  the  deer 

Troop  from  the  tangled  lowlands  of  the  North 
To  pasture  in  the  hilly  atmosphere ; 

Give  me  to  wander  through  the  flowering  fields 

Or  heaths  forlorn,  or  by  rivers  slow, 
Bedded  with  yellow  sand  and  pebbles  rare, 

And  mossy  stones  above  the  current's  flow ; 

Where  I  may  catch  thy  breath,  delightful  May, 
Blowing  upon  my  forehead ;  and  the  breeze 

Steal  from  the  meadows,  and  the  pleasant  farms 
Sweet  scents  of  hay  and  rural  harmonies. 

Season  of  hope,  thou  blessed  Pentecost 

Of  heart  and  nature,  when  the  summer  fires 

Again  at  sunset  flame  along  the  West, 

And  birds  pipe  cheerful,  in  the  forest  choirs, 

Companion  of  the  plant-conceiving  sun, 

Whilst    Spring  cold    tempers    all   thy  Summer 

charm, 
Thou  turnest  from  thy  brother,  April,  and  ruin'st 

flowers 
Over  the  white  round  of  thy  naked  arm. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

So  much  of  my  travelling  is  done  ou  foot, 
that  if  I  cherished  bettingpropensities,  I  should 
probably  be  found  registered  in  sporting  news- 
papers, under  some  such  title  as  the  Elastic 
Novice,  challenging  all  eleven-stone  mankind  to 
competition  in  waiting.  My  last  special  feat  was 
turning  out  of  bed  at  two,  after  a  hard  day,  pe- 
destrian and  otherwise,  and  walking  thirty  miles 
into  the  country  to  breakfast.  The  road  was  so 
lonely  in  the  night,  that  I  fell  asleep  to  the  mo- 
notonous sound  of  my  own  feet,  doing  their  re- 
gular four  miles  an  hour.  Mile  after  mile  I 
walked,  without  the  slightest  sense  of  exertion, 
dozing  heavily  and  dreaming  constantly.  It 
was  only  when  I  made  a  stumble  like  a  drunken 
man,  or  struck  out  into  the  road  to  avoid  a 
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horseman  close  upon  me  on  the  path — who  had 
no  existence — that  I  came  to  myself  and  looked 
about.  The  day  broke  mistily  (it  was  autumn 
time),  and  I  could  not  disembarrass  myself  of 
the  idea  that  I  had  to  climb  those  heights  and 
banks  of  cloud,  and  that  there  was  an  Alpine  Con- 
vent somewhere  behind  the  sun.  where  I  was 
going  to  breakfast.  This  sleepy  notion  was  so 
much  stronger  than  such  substantial  objects  as 
villages  and  haystacks,  that,  after  the  sun  was 
up  and  bright,  and  when  I  was  sufficiently  awake 
to  have  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  prospect,  I  still 
occasionally  caught  myself  looking  about  for 
wooden  arms  to  point  the  right  trackupthe  moun- 
tain, and  wondering  there  was  no  snow  yet.  It  is 
a  curiosity  of  broken  sleep,  that  I  made  immense 
quantities  of  verses  on  that  pedestrian  occasion 
(of  course  I  never  make  any  when  I  am  in  my 
right  senses),  and  that  I  spoke  a  certain  lan- 
guage once  pretty  familiar  to  me,  but  which  I 
have  nearly  forgotten  from  disuse,  with  fluency. 
Of  both  these  phenomena  I  have  such  frequent 
experience  in  the  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  that  I  sometimes  argue  with  myself 
that  I  know  I  cannot  be  awake,  for,  if  I  were,  I 
should  not  be  half  so  ready.  The  readiness  is 
not  imaginary,  because  I  can  often  recal  long 
strings  of  the  verses,  and  many  turns  of  the 
fluent  speech,  after  I  am  broad  awake. 

My  walking  is  of  two  kinds ;  one,  straight  on 
end  to  a  definite  goal  at  a  round  pace ;  one,  ob- 
iectless,  loitering,  and  purely  vagabond.  In  the 
latter  state,  no  gipsy  on  earth  is  a  greater  vaga- 
bond than  myself ;  it  is  so  natural  to  me  and 
strong  with  me,  that  I  think  I  must  be  the  de- 
scendant, at  no  great  distance,  of  some  irre- 
claimable tramp. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  have  lately 
met. with,  in  a  vagabond  course  of  shy  metro- 
politan neighbourhoods  and  small  shops,  is  the 
fancy  of  a  humble  artist  as  exemplified  in  two 
portraits  representing  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  John  Heenan,  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  illustrious 
men  are  highly  coloured,  in  fighting  trim,  and 
fighting  attitude.  To  suggest  the  pastoral  and 
meditative  nature  of  their  peaceful  calling,  Mr. 
Heenan  is  represented  on  emerald  sward,  with 
primroses  and  other  modest  flowers  springing 
up  under  the  heels  of  his  half-boots ;  while  Mr. 
Sayers  is  impelled  to  the  administration  of  his 
favourite  blow,  the  Auctioneer,  by  the  silent 
eloquence  of  a  village  church.  The  humble 
homes  of  England,  with  their  domestic  virtues 
and  honeysuckle  porches,  urge  both  heroes  to 

fo  in  and  win ;  and  the  lark  and  other  singing- 
irds  are  observable  in  the  upper  air,  ecstatic- 
ally carolling  their  thanks  to  Heaven  for  a  fight. 
On  the  whole,  the  associations  entwined  with 
the  pugilistic  art  by  this  artist  are  much  in  the 
manner  of  Izaak  Walton. 

But,  it  is  with  the  lower  animals  of  back 
streets  and  by-ways  that  my  present  purpose 
rests.  For  human  notes,  we  may  return  to  such 
neighbourhoods  when  leisure  and  inclination 
serve. 
Nothing  in  shy  neighbourhoods  perplexes  my 


mind  more,  than  the  bad  company  birds  keep. 
Foreign  birds  often  get  into  good  society,  but 
British  birds  are  inseparable  from  low  asso- 
ciates. There  is  a  whole  street  of  them  in 
Saint  Giles's ;  and  I  always  find  them  in  poor 
and  immoral  neighbourhoods,  convenient  to  the 
public-house  and  the  pawnbroker's.  They  seem 
to  lead  people  into  drinking,  and  even  the  man 
who  makes  their  cages  usudly  gets  into  a 
chronic  state  of  black  eye.  Why  is  this  ?  Also, 
they  will  do  things  for  people  in  short-skirted 
velveteen  coats  with  bone  buttons,  or  in  sleeved 
waistcoats  and  fur  caps,  which  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  by  the  respectable  orders  of  society 
to  undertake.  In  a  dirty  court  in  Spital  fields, 
once,  I  found  a  goldfinch  drawing  his  own 
water,  and  drawing  as  much  of  it  as  if  he 
were  in  a  consuming  fever.  That  goldfinch 
lived  at  a  bird-shop,  and  offered,  in  writing,  to 
barter  himself  against  old  clothes,  empty  bottles, 
or  even  kitchen-stuff.  Surely  a  low  thing  and  a 
depraved  taste  in  any  finch!  I  bought  that 
goldfinch  for  money.  He  was  sent  home,  and 
hung  upon  a  nail  over  against  my  table.  He 
lived  outside  a  counterfeit  dwelling-house,  sup- 
posed (as  I  argued)  to  be  a  dyer's ;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  account  for  his- 
perch  sticking  out  of  the  garret  window.  From 
the  time  of  his  appearance  in  my  room,  either 
he  left  off  being  thirsty — which  was  not  in  the 
bond — or  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
hear  his  little  bucket  drop  back  into  his  well 
when  he  let  it  go :  a  shock  which  in  the  best  of 
times  had  made  him  tremble.  He  drew  no 
water  but  by  stealth  and  under  the  cloak  of 
night.  After  an  interval  of  futile  and  at  length 
hopeless  expectation,  the  merchant  who  had 
educated  him  was  appealed  to.  The  merchant 
was  a  bow-legged  character,  with  a  flat  and 
cushiony  nose,  like  the  last  new  strawberry.  He 
wore  a  fur  cap,  and  shorts,  and  was  of  the  vel- 
veteen race,  velveteeny.  He  sent  word  that  he 
would  "look  round."  He  looked  round,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  of  the  room,  and  slightly 
cocked  up  his  evil  eye  at  the  goldfinch.  Instantly, 
a  raging  thirst  beset  that  bird  ;  when  it  was  ap- 
peased, he  still  drew  several  unnecessary  buckets 
of  water ;  and  finally,  leaped  about  his  perch 
and  sharpened  his  bill,  as  if  he  had  been  to  the 
nearest  wine-vaults  and  got  drunk. 

Donkeys  again.  I  know  shy  neighbourhoods 
where  the  Donkey  goes  in  at  the  street  door, 
and  appears  to  live  up-stairs,  for  I  have  examined 
the  back  yard  from  over  the  palings,  and  have 
been  unaole  to  make  him  out.  Gentility,  no- 
bility, Royalty,  would  appeal  to  that  donkey  in 
vain  to  do  what  he  does  for  a  costermonger.  Feed 
him  with  oats  at  the  highest  price,  put  an  infant 
prince  and  princess  in  a  pair  of  panniers  on  his 
back,  adjust  his  delicate  trappings  to  a  nicety, 
take  him  to  the  softest  slopes  at  Windsor,  and 
try  what  pace  you  can  get  out  of  him.  Then, 
starve  him,  harness  him  anyhow  to  a  truck  with 
a  flat  tray  on  it,  and  see  him  bowl  from  White- 
chapel  to  Bayswater.  There  appears  to  be  no 
particular  private  understanding  between  birds 
and  donkeys,  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  in  the  shy 
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neighbourhood  state  you  shall  see  them  always 
in  the  same  hands,  and  always  developing  their 
very  best  energies  for  the  very  worst  company. 
I  have  known  a  donkey— by  sight ;  we  were  not 
en  speaking  terms — who  lived  over  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  London-bridge,  among  the  fast- 
nesses of  Jacob's  Island  and  Dockhcad.  It  was 
the  habit  of  that  animal,  when  his  services  were 
not  in  immediate  requisition,  to  go  out  alone, 
idling.  I  have  met  him,  a  mile  from  his  place  of 
residence,  loitering  about  the  streets  ;  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  at  such  times  was 
most  degraded.  He  was  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  elderly  lady  who  sold  peri- 
winkles, and  he  used  to  stand  on  Saturday 
nights  with  a  cartful  of  those  delicacies  outside 
a  gin-shop,  pricking  up  his  ears  when  a  cus- 
tomer came  to  the  cart,  and  too  evidently  deri- 
ving satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  they 
got  bad  measure.  His  mistress  was  sometimes 
o MM  taken  by  inebriety.  The  last  time  I  ever 
saw  him  (about  five  years  ago)  he  was  in  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty,  caused  by  this  failing. 
Having  been  left  alone  with  the  cart  of  peri- 
winkles, and  forgotten,  he  went  off  idling.  He 
prowled  among  his  usual  low  haunts  for  some 
time,  gratifying  his  depraved  taste,  until,  not 
taking  the  cart  into  his  calculations,  he  endea- 
voured to  turn  up  a  narrow  alley,  and  became 
greatly  involved.  He  was  taken  into  custody 
by  the  police,  and,  the  Green  Yard  of  the  dis- 
trict being  near  at  hand,  was  backed  into  that 
place  of  durance.  At  that  crisis,  I  encoun- 
tered him ;  the  stubborn  sense  he  evinced  of 
being — not  to  compromise  the  expression — a 
blackguard,  I  never  saw  exceeded  in  the  human 
subject.  A  flaring  candle  in  a  paper  shade, 
stuck  in  among  his  periwinkles,  showed  him, 
witli  his  ragged  harness  broken  and  his  cart  ex- 
tensively shattered,  twitching  his  mouth  and 
shaking  his  hanging  head,  a  picture  of  disgrace 
and  obduracy.  I  have  seen  boys  being  taken  to 
station-houses,  who  were  as  like  him  as  his  own 
brother. 

The  dogs  of  shy  neighbourhoods,  I  observe  to 
avoid  play,  and  to  be  conscious  of  poverty.  They 
avoid  work  too,  if  they  can,  of  course ;  that 
is  in  the  nature  of  all  animals.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  know  a  dog  in  a  back  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Walworth,  who  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  minor  drama,  and  who 
takes  his  portrait  with  him  when  he  makes  an 
enya-jement,  for  the  illustration  of  the  play-bill. 
His  portrait  (which  is  not  at  all  like  him)  repre- 
sents him  in  the  act  of  dragging  to  the  earth  a 
recreant  Indian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  toma- 
hawked, or  essayed  to  tomahawk,  a  British  officer. 
The  design  is  pure  poetry,  for  there  is  no  such 
Indian  in  the  piece,  and  no  such  incident. 
He  is  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  for 
whose  honesty  I  would  be  bail  to  any  amount ; 
but  whose  intellectual  qualities  in  association 
with  dramatic  fiction,  I  cannot  rate  high.  In- 
deed, he  is  too  honest  for  the  profession  he  has 
entered.  Being  at  a  town  in  Yorkshire  last 
summer,  and  seeing  him  posted  in  (lie  bill  of 
the  night,  I  attended  the  performance.  His 


first  scene  was  eminently  successful ;  but,  as  it 
occupied  a  second  in  its  representation  (and  five 
lines  in  the  bill),  it  scarcely  afforded  ground  for 
a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  his  powers. 
He  had  merely  to  bark,  run  on,  and  jump  through 
an  inn  window  after  a  comic  fugitive.  The  next 
scene  of  importance  to  the  fable  was  a  little 
marred  in  its  interest  by  his  over-anxiety  :  foras- 
much as  while  his  master  (a  belated  soldier  in  a 
den  of  robbers  on  a  tempestuous  night)  was 
feelingly  lamenting  the  absence  of  his  faithful 
dog,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  thirty  leagues  away,  the  faithful  dog  was 
barking  furiously  in  the  prompter's  box,  and 
clearly  choking  himself  against  his  collar.  But  it 
was  in  his  greatest  scene  of  all,  that  his  honesty 
got  the  better  of  him.  He  had  to  enter  a  dense 
and  trackless  forest,  on  the  trail  of  the  murderer, 
and  there  to  fly  at  the  murderer  when  he  found 
him  resting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  victim 
bound  ready  for  slaughter.  It  was  a  hot  night, 
and  he  came  into  the  forest  from  an  altogether 
unexpected  direction,  in  the  sweetest  temper,  at 
a  very  deliberate  trot,  not  in  the  least  excited ; 
trotted  to  the  foot-lights  with  his  tongue  out;  and 
there  sat  down,  panting,  and  amiably  surveying 
the  audience,  with  his  tail  beating  on  the  boards, 
like  a  Dutch  clock.  Meanwhile  the  murderer, 
impatient  to  receive  his  doom,  was  audibly  call- 
ing to  him  "  CO-O-OME  here !"  while  the  victim, 
struggling  with  his  bonds,  assailed  him  with  the 
most  injurious  expressions.  It  happened  through 
these  means,  that  when  he  was  in  course  of  time 
persuaded  to  trot  up  and  rend  the  murderer  limb 
from  limb,  he  made  it  (for  dramatic  purposes)  a 
little  too  obvious  that  he  worked  out  that  awful 
retribution  by  licking  butter  off  his  blood- 
stained hands. 

In  a  shy  street  behind  Long-acre,  two  honest 
dogs  live,  who  perform  in  Punch's  shows.  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  I  am  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  both,  and  that  I  never  saw  either  guilty  of 
the  falsehood  of  failing  to  look  down  at  the  man 
inside  the  show,  during  the  whole  performance. 
The  difficulty  other  dogs  have  in  satisfying  their 
minds  about  these  dogs,  appears  to  be  never  over- 
come by  time.  The  same  dogs  must  encounter 
them  over  and  over  again,  as  they  trudge  along  in 
their  off-minutes  behind  the  legs  of  the  show  and 
beside  the  drum ;  but  all  dogs  seem  to  suspect 
their  frills  and  jackets,  and  to  sniff  at  them  as  if 
they  thought  those  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, an  eruption — a  something  in  the  nature 
of  mange,  perhaps.  From  this  Covent-garden 
window  of  mine  I  noticed  a  country  dog,  only 
the  other  day,  who  had  come  up  to  Covent- 
gardeu  Market  under  a  cart,  and  had  broken  his 
cord,  an  end  of  which  he  still  trailed  along  with 
him.  He  loitered  about  the  corners  of  the  four 
streets  commanded  by  uiy  window ;  and  bad 
London  dogs  came  up,  and  told  him  lies  that 
he  didn't  believe  ;  and  worse  London  dogs  came 
up,  and  made  proposals  to  him  to  go  and  steal 
in  the  market,  which  his  principles  rejected; 
and  the  ways  of  the  town  confused  him,  and  he 
crept  aside  and  lay  down  in  a  doorway.  He 
had  scarcely  got  a  wink  of  sleep,  when  up  comes 
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Punch  with  Toby.  He  was  darting  to  Toby 
for  consolation  and  advice,  when  he  saw  the 
frill,  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  ap- 
palled. The  show  was  pitched,  Toby  retired  be- 
hind the  drapery,  the  audience  formed,  the  drum 
and  pipes  struck  up.  My  country  dog  remained 
immovable,  intently  staring  at  these  strange  ap- 
pearances, until  Toby  opened  the  drama  by  ap- 
pearing on  his  ledge,  and  to  him  entered  Punch, 
who  put  a  tobacco-pipe  into  Toby's  mouth.  At 
this  spectacle,  the  country  dog  threw  up  his  head, 
gave  one  terrible  howl,  and  fled  due  west. 

"We  talk  of  men  keeping  dogs,  but  we  might 
often  talk  more  expressively  of  dogs  keeping  men. 
I  know  a  bulldog  in  a  shy  corner  of  Hammersmith 
who  keeps  a  man.  He  keeps  him  up  a  yard,  and 
makes  him  go  to  public-houses  and  lay  wagers 
on  him,  and  obliges  him  to  lean  against  posts 
'  and  look  at  him,  and  forces  him  to  neglect  work 
for  him,  and  keeps  him  under  rigid  coercion.  I 
once  knew  a  fancy  terrier  that  kept  a  gentle- 
man— a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
Oxford,  too.  The  dog  kept  the  gentleman  en- 
tirely for  his  glorification,  and  the  gentleman 
never  talked  about  anything  but  the  terrier. 
This,  however,  was  not  m  a  shy  neighbourhood, 
and  is  a  digression  consequently. 

There  are  a  great  many  dogs  in  shy  neigh- 
bourhoods, who  Keep  boys.  I  have  my  eye  on 
a  mongrel  in  Somers-town  who  keeps  three 
boys.  He  feigns  that  he  can  bring  down  spar- 
rows, and  unburrow  rats  (he  can  do  neither), 
and  he  takes  the  boys  out  on  sporting  pretences 
into  all  sorts  of  suburban  fields.  •  He  has  like- 
wise made  them  believe  that  he  possesses  some 
mysterious  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fishing,  and 
they  consider  themselves  incompletely  equipped 
for  the  Hampstead  ponds,  with  a  pickle-jar  and 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  unless  he  is  with  them 
and  barking  tremendously.  There  is  a  dog  re- 
siding in  the  Borough  of'  Southwark  who  keeps 
a  blind  man.  He  may  be  seen,  most  days,  in  Ox- 
ford-street, hauling  the  blind  man  away  on  expe- 
ditions wholly  uncontemplated  by,  and  unintel- 
ligible to,  the  man  :  wholly  of  the  dog's  concep- 
tion and  execution.  Contrariwise,  when  the  man 
has  projects,  the  dog  will  sit  down  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  and  meditate.  I  saw  him  yester- 
day, wearing  the  money-tray  like  an  easy  collar 
instead  of  offering  it  to  the  public,  taking  the 
man  against  his  will,  on  the  invitation  of  a  dis- 
reputable cur,  apparently  to  visit  a  dog  at 
Harrow— he  was  so  intent  on  that  direction. 
The  north  wall  of  Burlington  House  Gardens, 
between  the  Arcade  and  the  Albany,  offers  a  shy 
spot  for  appointments  among  blind  men  at  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
sit  (very  uncomfortably)  on  a  sloping  board 
there,  and  compare  notes.  Their  dogs  may 
always  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  openly 
disparaging  the  men  they  keep,  to  one  another, 
and  settling  where  they  shall  respectively  take 
their  men  when  they  begin  to  move  again.  At 
a  small  butcher's,  in  a  shy  neighbourhood  (there 
is  no  reason  for  suppressing  the  name  ;  it  is  by 
Kotting-hill,  and  gives  upon  the  district  called 
the  Potteries),  I  know  a  shaggy  black  and  white 


dog  who  keeps  a  drover.  He  is  a  dog  of  an 
easy  disposition,  and  too  frequently  allows  this 
drover  to  get  drunk.  On  these  occasions,  it  is 
the  dog's  custom  to  sit  outside  the  public-house, 
keeping  his  eye  on  a  few  sheep,  and  thinking. 
I  have  seen  him  with  six  sheep,  plainly  casting- 
up  in  his  mind  how  many  he  began  with  when 
he  left  the  market,  and  at  what  places  he  lias  left 
the  rest.  I  have  seen  him  perplexed  by  not 
being  able  to  account  to  himself  for  certain  par- 
ticular sheep.  A  light  has  gradually  broken  on 
him,  he  has  remembered  at  what  butcher's  he  left 
them,  and  in  a  burst  of  grave  satisfaction  has 
caught  a  fly  off  his  nose,  and  shown  himself 
much  relieved.  If  I  could  at  any  time  have 
doubted  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  kept  the 
drover,  and  not  the  drover  who  kept  him,  it 
would  have  been  abundantly  proved  by  his  way 
of  taking  undivided  charge  of  the  six  sheep, 
when  the  drover  came  out  besmeared  with  red 
ochre  and  beer,  and  gave  him  wrong  directions, 
which  he  calmly  disregarded.  He  has  taken  the 
sheep  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  has  merely 
remarked  with  respectful  firmness,  "  That  in- 
struction would  place  them  under  an  omnibus ; 
you  had  better  confine  your  attention  to  your- 
self—you will  want  it  all ;"  and  has  driven  his 
charge  away,  with  an  intelligence  of  ears  and 
tail,  and  a  knowledge  of  business,  that  has  left 
his  lout  of  a  man  very,  very  far  behind. 

As  the  dogs  of  shy  neighbourhoods  usually 
betray  a  slinking  consciousness  of  being  in  poor 
circumstances — for  the  most  part  manifested  in  an 
aspect  of  anxiety,  an  awkwardness  in  their  play, 
and  a  misgiving  that  somebody  is  going  to  har- 
ness them  to  something,  to  pick  up  a  living — so 
the  cats  of  shy  neighbourhoods  exhibit  a  strong 
tendency  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  Not  only 
are  they  made  selfishly  ferocious  by  ruminating 
on  the  surplus  population  around  them,  and  on 
the  densely  crowded  state  of  all  the  avenues  to 
cat's  meat ;  not  only  is  there  a  moral  and  poli- 
tico-economical haggardness  in  them,  traceable 
to  these  reflections ;  but  they  evince  a  physical 
deterioration.  Their  linen  is  not  clean,  and  is 
wretchedly  got  up  ;  their  black  turns  rusty,  like 
old  mourning ;  they  wear  very  indifferent  fur ; 
and  take  to  the  shabbiest  cotton  velvet,  instead 
of  silk  velvet.  I  am  on  terms  of  recognition  with 
several  small  streets  of  cats,  about  the  Obelisk 
in  Saint  George's  Fields,  and  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clerkenwell-green,  and  also  in  the  back  set- 
tlements of  Drury-lane.  In  appearance,  they 
are  very  like  the  women  among  whom  they 
live.  They  seem  to  turn  out  of  their  unwhole- 
some beds  into  the  street,  without  any  prepara- 
tion. They  leave  their  young  families  to  stagger 
about  the  gutters,  unassisted,  while  they  frouzily 
quarrel  and  swear  and  scratch  and  spit,  at  street 
corners.  In  particular,  I  remark  that  when  they 
are  about  to  increase  their  families  (an  event  of 
frequent  recurrence)  the  resemblance  is  strongly 
expressed  in  a  certain  dusty  dowdiness,  down- 
at-heel  self-neglect,  and  general  giving  up  of 
things.  I  cannot  honestly  report  that  I  have 
ever  seen  a  feline  matron  of  this  class  washing 
her  face  when  in  an  interesting  condition. 
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Not  to  prolong  the«e  notes  of  uncommercial 
1 r.u  el  among  the  lower  animals  of  shy  neighbour- 
hoods, by  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  e.v 
rated  moodiness  of  the  tom-cats,  and  their  re- 
semblance in  many  respects  to  a  man  and  a 
brother,  1  will  come  to  a  close  with  a  word  on 
the  fowls  of  t  lu;  sum:  localities. 

That  anything  born  of  .an  egg  and  invested 
•with  wings,  should  have  got  to  the  pass  that  it 
hops  contentedly  down  a  ladder  into  a  cellar, 
and  culls  that  going  home,  is  a  circumstance 
so  amazing  as  to  leave  one  nothing  uioro  in  this 
connexion  to  wonder  at.  Otherwise  I  might 
wonder  at  the  completeness  with  which  these 
fowls  have  become  separated  from  all  the  birds 
of  the  air — have  taken  to  grovelling  in  bricks 
and  mortar  and  mud — have  forgotten  all  about 
live  trees,  and  make  roosting-places  of  shop- 
boards,  barrows,  oyster-tubs,  bulk-heads,  and 
door-scrapers.  I  wonder  at  nothing  concerning 
them,  and  take  them  as  they  are.  I  accept  as 

Sroducts  of  Nature  and  tilings  of  course,  a  re- 
uced  Bantam  family  of  my  acquaintance  in  the 
Hackney-road,  who  are  incessantly  at  the  pawn- 
broker's. I  cannot  say  that  they  enjoy  them- 
selves, for  they  are  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment ;  but  what  enjoyment  they  are  capable  of, 
they  derive  from  crowding  together  in  the  pawn- 
broker's side-entry.  Here,  they  are  always  to  be 
found  \n  a  feeble  flutter,  as  if  they  were  newly 
come  down  in  the  world,  and  were  afraid  of 
being  identified.  I  know  a  low  fellow,  originally 
of  a  good  family  from  Dorking,  who  takes  his 
•whole  establishment  of  wives,  in  single  file,  in  at 
the  door  of  the  Jug  Department  of  a  disorderly 
tavern  near  the  Haymarket,  manoeuvres  them 
among  the  company's  legs,  emerges  with  them 
at  the  Bottle  Entrance,  and  so  passes  his  life  : 
seldom,  in  the  season,  going  to  bed  before 
two  in  the  morning.  Over  Waterloo-bridge, 
there  is  a  shabby  old  speckled  couple  (they  be- 
long to  the  wooden  French-bedstead,  washing- 
stand,  and  towel  -  horse  -  making  trade),  who 
are  always  trying  to  get  in  at  the  door  of  a 
chapel.  Whether  the  old  lady,  under  a  deln- 
sion  reminding  one  of  Mrs.  Southcott,  has  an 
idea  of  entrusting  an  egg  to  that  particular 
denomination,  or  merely  understands  that  she 
has  no  business  in  the  building,  and  is  con- 
sequently frantic  to  enter  it,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  she  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  principal  door :  while  her  partner,  who  is  in- 
firm upon  his  legs,  walks  up  and  down,  en- 
couraging her  and  defying  the  Universe.  But 
the  family  I  have  been  best  acquainted  with,  since 
tin  removal  from  this  trying  sphere  of  a  Chinese 
circle  at  Brentford,  reside  in  the  densest  part  of 
Bethnal-grceu.  Their  abstraction  from  the  ob- 
jects among  which  they  live,  or  rather  their  con- 
viction that  those  objects  have  all  come  into 
existence  in  express  subservience  to  fowls,  has 
so  enchanted  me,  that  I  have  made  them  the 
subject  of  many  journeys  at  divers  hours.  After 
careful  observation  of  the  two  lords  and  the  ten 
Indies  of  whom  this  family  consists,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  opinions  are  repre- 
sented by  the  leading  lord  and  leading  lady  :  the 


latter,  as  I  judge,  an  aged  personage,  afflicted 
with  a  paucity  of  feather  ana  visibility  of  quill, 
that  gives  her  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of 
office  pens.  When  a  railway  goods-van  that 
would  crush  an  elephant  comes  round  the  corner, 
tearing  over  these  fowls,  they  emerge  unharmed 
from  under  the  horses,  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  whole  rush  was  a  passing  property  in  the  air, 
which  may  have  left  something  to  eat  behind  it. 
They  look  upon  old  shoes,  wrecks  of  kettles  and 
saucepans,  and  fragments  of  bonnets,  as  a  kind 
of  meteoric  discharge,  for  fowls  to  peck  at.  Peg- 
tops  and  hoops  they  account,  1  think,  as  a  sort 
of  hail ;  shuttlecocks,  as  rain,  or  dew.  Gaslight 
comes  quite  as  natural  to  them  as  any  other 
light ;  and  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion  that,  in 
the  minds  of  the  two  lords,  the  early  public- 
house  at  the  corner  has  superseded  the  sun. 
I  have  established  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  they 
always  begin  to  crow  when  the  public-house 
shutters  begin  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  they 
salute  the  potboy,  the  instant  he  appears  to 
perform  that  duty,  as  if  he  were  Phoebus  in 
person. 


MASTER  AND  MAN. 
i. 

As  I  glide  over  the  hilly  landscape,  blurred 
with  smoke,  of  Lancashire,  it  is  wonderful 
to  think  how  little  London  knows  about 
these  forests  of  chimneys ;  these  hundred-win- 
dowed mills  ;  this  vast  district,  where  there 
is  no  silent  solitude ;  for  the  burr  of  working 
wheels  and  cranks,  following  the  traveller  over 
hill  and  valley,  never  deserts  his  ear  during  a 
single  minute.  Dry  figures  and  descriptions  of 
machinery  have  travelled  hence  all  the  world 
over.  Vast  are  the  blue-books  about  cotton 
supply.  But  I  am  to  do  without  tables.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  to  fall  under 
my  critical  eye.  It  is  my  simple  business  to 
keep  my  eyes  wide  open. 

T  taper  the  point  of  my  pencil  hopefully,  as 
I  sweep  along  the  iron  high  road,  to  which 
every  cotton-spinner  owes  a  liberal  gratitude. 
At  every  little  station  eager  men  leap  out  of  the 
train,  and  hurry  towards  the  mills ;  at  every 
station  the  hedges  are  ragged  with  flakes  of 
cotton.  Men  nod  rapidly  to  one  another ; 
jump  unceremoniously  from  the  railway-car- 
riage without  saying  good  morning  to  a 
friend,  and  hand  their  tickets  to  the  por- 
ters with  their  teeth,  while  they  grasp  their 
luggage.  They  have,  probably,  just  half  an 
hour  to  spend  in  the  town  they  have  reached, 
and,  during;  this  time,  have  to  make  heavy  bar- 
gains. It  is  two  o'clock :  by  six  they  must  be 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off.  Time  is  too 
valuable  to  be  spent  on  ceremony ;  and  so 
ceremony  is  put  aside,  while  the  good  feeling 
which  is  at  the  back  of  all  wholesome  ceremony 
is  kept  in  the  heart.  The  black  coat  does  not 
secure  reverent  eyes.  A  gentleman,  driving 
through  Accrington  in  a  gig,  asked  a  factory 
lad  the  road  to  Bacup.  The  lad  looked  sharply 
at  his  questioner.  He  must  have  value  received 
for  any  information  he  afforded : 
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"  Give  me  a  lift  and  I'll  show  thee,"  said  the 
lad. 

The  gentleman  agreed  to  the  bargain,  the  lad 
climbed  into  the  gig,  and,  his  arms  akimbo, 
looked  proudly  about.  Presently  he  passed  a 
factory  companion. 

"  Why,  what  art  doin'  there  ?"  cried  the  lad 
in  the  road. 

The  lad  in  the  gig  bobbed  his  head  towards 
the  gentleman  at  his  side,  and  answered  : 

"  Only  showin'  this  fellow  here  t'  Bacup." 

A  great  cotton-spinner,  who  was  guiding  me 
over  his  mill,  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  opera- 
tives. The  man  wanted  to  speak  with  his  em- 
ployer. 

"  In  five  minutes,"  said  the  employer. 

"  That'll  do,"  answered  the  man,  with  the  air 
of  an  owner  who  was  granting  his  slave  a  respite. 
I  shall  presently  see  my  independent  friend  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  hear  him  discuss  a  state- 
ment of  prices. 

"  Heh !"  cries  a  Lancashire  friend  of  mine, 
"  but  there  is  a  sorry  time  coming  for  us.  We 
are  busy  now,  but  wait  till  trade  slackens.  Now, 
the  men  are  our  rulers.  Mills  are  building  in 
all  directions;  and  even  as  it  is,  there  are  not 
enough  hands  to  work  all  the  looms  in  the  great 
weaving  sheds  we  have.  Let  the  operatives 
have  a  little  more  power,  and  remain  no  better 
affected  towards  their  employers  than  they  are 
at  this  present  time ;  and,  alack !  dark  days  will 
be  passed  in  Lancashire." 

My  early  impression  as  I  wander  through  a 
Lancashire  town  of  cotton-mills  for  the  first 
time,  is,  that  this  off-hand  manner  of  masters 
and  men  covers  enmity.  In  the  great  card- 
ing-rooms,  and  spinning-rooms,  in  the  weaving- 
sheds,  and  where  the  "devil"  first  beats  the 
cotton  from  the  bale,  the  master  passes  with 
his  guests,  unheeding  the  weavers  and  spin- 
ners ;  these,  unheeding  him,  or  glancing  coldly 
— perhaps  scornfully — at  the  party.  Both  in- 
terests are  powerful :  each  is  suspicious  of  the 
other.  Last  year,  a  certain  master  ef  my  ac- 
quaintance gave  all  his  hands — some  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred — a  treat.  At  his  sole  expense 
this  great  party  was  conveyed  to  Liverpool  and 
back,  and  liberally  regaled.  The  treat  had  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  operatives :  they  met  to 
discuss  the  reason  for  the  master's  liberality. 
Had  he  devised  some  cunning  scheme  by  which 
he  might  get  an  advantage  at  their  expense? 
This  suspicion  was  his  sole  reward.  The  treat  was 
not  repeated  in  the  following  year.  The  omis- 
sion became  a  grievance,  and  the  master  re- 
mains unpopular  in  his  mills. 

There  is  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Masters  are  -sometimes  cunning  too.  They 
sometimes  scheme  to  get  more  work,  for  a 
stipulated  wage,  than  is  due.  They  are  some- 
times keen  framers  of  arbitrary  mill  laws.  And 
so,  when  there  is  work  and  plenty  of  it,  the 
operatives  turn  the  screw  upon  the  masters, 
and  when  work  is  scanty  the  employers  turn 
the  screw  upon  them.  The  day  comes  when  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  master  to  close  the  mill. 
The  bear  is  fat,  and  can  live,  self-sustaining, 


through  a  long  winter ;  but  woe  unto  the  bears 
that  are  lean,  woe  unto  the  working  bears  when 
the  frost  sets  in ! 

This  is  sad ;  but  I  hope  Ralph  and  Johnny, 
whom  I  am  to  meet,  when  they  have  "  cleaned 
themselves  up"  some  night,  after  seven,  will  be 
able  to  give  me  some  cheerful  news.  I  hope 
Tobias  Deloom,  Esquire,  of  the  Grange,  under 
whose  ample  roof  I  am  presently  to  find  myself 
(Tobias  was  Toby,  and  wore  wooden  clogs,  and 
threw  the  shuttle  when  he  was  twenty,  and  he 
is  now  "  in  the  habit  of  buying  estates"),  I  hope 
my  host  will  have  stories  to  tell  me  of  gentle 
things  said  and  done  by  him  to  abate  the 
hostility  of  the  two  great  armies  that  front  and 
menace  each  other,  with  every  change  of  the 
sky,  in  the  rich  north-west  of  England. 

"  We  don't  do  quite  enough  for  the  men  from 
whom  we  get  so  much,"  Mr.  Deloom  has  already 
allowed.  And  he  has  given  me  some  experiences 
of  his,  showing  the  advantage  the  master  has  in 
approaching  his  operatives  on  friendly  terms. 
He  had  experienced  the  evils  of  a  strike  some 
years  ago.  After  the  men  had  returned  to  work 
lie  suggested  that  they  should  meet  him  once  a 
week.  He  and  they  would  jointly  form  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  and  they  would  discuss 
capital  and  labour  questions.  The  experiment 
redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  operatives.  The 
employer  was  impressed  by  the  great  intelligence 
and  the '"  unadorned  eloquence"  of  the  employed. 
"  I  told  Cobden,"  said  Deloom,  "  I  had  a  man 
in  my  employ  I  would  match  against  him  any 
day  upon  a  platform." 

Is  this  unadorned  eloquence  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  prosperity  and  order,  or  to  that  of 
ruin  and  disorder?  I  ask  myself  the  question  with 
a  certain  tremor ;  for,  on  all  sides,  the  mills  are 
being  newly  winged,  and  vast  weavers'  sheds,  like 
the  larger  courts  of  the  old  Crystal  Palace,  are 
rising.  I  ask  myself  this  question  with  parti- 
cular emphasis,  as  I  trudge  along  the  black  road, 
past  miners  or  colliers  who  look  like  Ethiopian 
serenaders  in  undress,  from  Burnley  to  unquiet 
Padiham.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  clear  of  Burnley. 
The  clatter  of  its  machinery — the  cranks,  and 
wheels,  and  greasy  piston-rods  that  are  plunging 
and  groaning  at  every  window  of  its  wheel-worn, 
uneven  streets — have  churned  my  brain.  A 
weary  trudge  up  a  steep  hill,  past  donkeys 
tugging  at  loaded  coal-carts,  and  men  dragging 
trucks  of  cotton  bales  through  the  dusky 
mud,  only  leaves  me  in  sight  of  bricklayers, 
still  rearing  more  red  brick  mills  in  the  ad- 
joining fields.  I  look  towards  the  valleys: 
they  are  bristling  with  chimneys,  thick  as  the 
barrel  of  a  musical  box  bristles  with  tuneful 
spikes.  By  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  from  six  till 
six,  doth  every  man,  woman,  and  child  here- 
abouts eat  bread. 

As  I  approach  Padiham,  Stubborn  Fact  points 
to  a  noble  domain,  where  dwells  the  kind 
master  of  the  district.  He  is  a  politician  as 
well  as  an  employer.  "He,"  cries  Stubborn 
Fact,  in  my  ear,  "  gossips  with  an  operative 
as  familiarly  as  with  a  peer.  Not  many  days 
have  passed,  since  he  called  some  of  these  black 
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colliers  from  the  high  road  into  yonder  hall, 
and  spent  five  hours  with  tlicm.  This  five  hours' 
friendly  talk  has  prevented  yon  gates  that,  down 
a  muddy  lane,  lead  to  nmine,  from  being  closed." 

I  have  promised  not  to  plunge  into  great, 
vexed  questions.  I  shall  not  answer  Mr. 
Ellis's  query,  "  What  is  competition  ?"  I  want 
to  feel  the  human  pulse  throbbing  here:  not 
to  frame  periods  about  supply  alid  demand. 
Does  competition  lower  -wages  ?  I  have  met 
only  two  ucggars  since  I  have  been  in  these 
parts;  and  I  count  already  some  ten  days  here. 
But,  as  I  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  Calder,  and  see  the  new  mills 
creeping  up  the  hills  from  the  banks  of  the 
lively  river ;  as  I  mark  a  few  very  solid  mills 
raised  by  clubs  of  some  six  or  seven  operatives 
each,  and  then  calling  to  mind  the  prodigious 
array  of  carcases  I  saw  some  five  minutes  since 
in  a  butcher's  shed,  it  strikes  me  that  here,  at 
least,  up  to  this  hour,  competition  has  not 
brought  beggary  and  ruin. 

There  is  a  kind  of  competition,  however,  from 
which  many  men  foretel  a  deadly  and  desolat- 
ing conflict.  Bad  passions  competing  against 
bad  passions  ;  .tyranny  at  the  weaver's  loom  and 
the  grinder's  hearth  competing  against  tyranny 
in  head  offices  ;  masters'  arrogance  competing 
against  men's  arrogance ;  lock-outs  competing 
against  operatives'  intimidation.  Of  bad  blood 
warring  against  bad  blood,  what  good  can 
come  ? 

n. 

IT  was  a  bleak  March  morning — the  wind  was 
north  and  the  rain  was  fine — when  I  started  on 
a  journey  of  three  miles,  to  breakfast  with  a  mill- 
owner,  whose  mill,  I  was  assured,  was  a  model 
one.  I  had  been  disturbed  at  grey  dawn  by  the 
patter  of  the  operatives'  wooden  shoes,  or  clogs. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  save  by  a  few  old 
operatives,  with  grey  shawls  drawn  over  their 
threadbare  coats, ,  and  hats  that  looked  like 
shapeless  lumps  of  coke.  These  old  men  stared 
vacantly  after  me,  and  muttered.  Children 
paused  in  their  play,  to  have  a  peep  at  me ;  I 
was  a  stranger  within  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
what  could  my  errand  be  ?  Wherefore  was  I 
on  my  way  to  Old  Fox's  mill  ?  As  I  dashed  past 
the  mill  gates,  the  porter  peeped  out  to  see  who 
was  riding  to  the  master's  house.  A  broad, 
handsome  pebble  road,  skirted  by  young  lime 
and  chcsnut  trees,  destined,  if  all  go  well,  to 
give  grateful  shade  to  Old  Fox's  grandchildren, 
winds  up  the  hill  to  a  plain,  substantial  mansion, 
the  winnows  of  which  command  a  view  of  hills 
thirty  miles  off,  now  frosted,  at  the  summit,  with 
lingering  snow.  From  the  snuggest  of  breakfast- 
rooms,  I  peep  out  of  window,  where  the  mills 
lie  panting  and  smoking  in  the  valley.  The 
landscape,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  (save  where 
the  snow  crowns  of  high  ranges  cap  the  scene), 
is  scratched  with  railways,  and  blotched  with 
red  mills.  Church  is  stretching  out  its  arms 
to  Accrington  —  Accrington  is  making  over- 
tures to  Burnley — Burnley  is  approaching  Black- 
burn. With  a  calm  eye  mine  host  surveys  the 
scene  this  bleak  March  morning.  It  is  ten 


o'clock,  and  I  am  reading  last  night's  debate  in 
the  Commons — a  round  two  hundred  miles  away 
from  St.  Stephen's.  The  mills  below  have  been 
busy  for  the  last  four  hours. 

lox's  mill  is  a  model  mill.  There  are 
architectural  pretensions  about  it.  The  lodge 
is  ornate.  The  entrance  is  broad  and  plea- 
sant. On  the  left  there  is  a  reading-room 
for  the  hands  —  an  elegant,  cozy  apartment. 
But  it  is  not  frequented ;  and  sundry  observa- 
tions, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  hands,  are 
hereupon  made.  But  I  see  very  human  and  ac- 
ceptable reasons  why  the  hands — the  twelve 
hours'  work  done — wander  freely  hence  into  the 
free  air — to  read,  or  smoke,  or  take  their  mug 
of  ale,  where  the  humour  leads  them.  In  this 
reading-room  the  hands  may  not  smoke,  for  in- 
stance. Now  mine  host,  wandering  to  his  mill 
after  breakfast,  enjoys  his  cigar.  In  his  evening 
hours,  when  the  bunds  are  closed,  and  the  Lon- 
don paper  is  dropped  into  his  hands,  he  takes 
a  cigar  again,  and  it  gives  zest  to  his  enjoyment. 
I  ask  him  to  see  that  this  evening  ease  is  as  dear 
to  the  hands  as  to  himself.  Bottom  is  essentially 
an  independent  personage  now-a-days.  He  will 
read  where  he  is  free  to  quaff  his  "humming 
ale,"  to  blow  his  cloud,  and  speak  freely  of  men 
and  things  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  prefer  read- 
ing my  own  rumpled  copy  of  Rabelais,  or  my 
shilling  edition  of  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, in  the  humble  little  apartment  where 
I  keep  my  handful  of  books,  to  sitting  under 
the  majestic  dome  of  the  British  Museum  before 
the  finest  editions  of  the  above  two, authors.  In 
the  same  way,  Bottom  prefers  to  thumb  the  Lan- 
cashire Thunderblast  in  the  chimney  corner  of 
his  little  home ;  when  he  has  taken  his  pipe  from 
the  cupboard,  and  his  wife  has  found  his  'bacco- 
box.  He  prefers  this,  to  the  ornate  little  reading- 
room  at  the  mill.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  blame  him  for  the  preference. 

If  philanthropists  would  believe  that  men  who 
have  worked  hard  for  twelve  hours  cannot  be 
brought  to  understand  that  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  proceed  direct  from  their  work  to  hear 
Figgins  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Higgius  on 
the  Bards  of  Scotland,  Stiggins  on  the  Micro- 
scope, and  Biggins  on  a  drop  of  water,  they 
would  be  much  more  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety than  they  are  novr.  The  Reverend  Job 
CocKcrow  bewails  the  empty  lecture-room 
when  his  venerable  friend  Bulrushes  descants 
on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  and  Job  perorates, 
in  shrill  falsetto,  on  the  abject  condition  of 
the  public  that  crowds  the  same  room  when 
besotted  serenaders  chant  the  praises  of  the 
Yaller  Gal.  Zounds  !  my  Reverend  Job,  if  you 
want  to  "elevate  the  masses,"  don't  try  to  pull 
them  up  by  the  roots  of  their  hair.  When  you 
have  been  preaching  all  day,  you  don't  preach  to 
yourself  in  your  sanctum  when  you  get  home. 
A  man  whose  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the 
flying  shuttle  from  sunrise  to  sundown,  whose 
mind  has  been  a  prisoner  for  twelve  hours, 
must  suit  his  humour,  and  nibble  in  the  fields 
of  knowledge  where  he  lists.  He  naturally  de- 
clines to  sit  upon  a  form,  under  freezing  re- 
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gulatious,  to  read  the  precise  book  it  may  please 
you  to  place  in  his  hands. 

Let  us  to  the  mill. 

The  great  engine,  the  power  of  which,  moves 
all  the  machinery  that  is  in  the  vast  building, 
that  gives  life  to  the  "  devil,"  and  speed  to  the 
shuttle ;  that  lifts  bales  of  cotton  in  ascending 
rooms — that  is,  in  short,  the  nervous  centre  of 
Old  Pox's  establishment — this  most  useful  and 
noisy  monster  is  in  a  cool  and  pleasant  chamber, 
and  is  protected  by  handsome  panels  of  stained 
woods.  The  weaving  shed,  witli  its  bright  north 
light,  is  as  airy  as  a  birdcage.  The  flying  bands, 
the  rattle  of  two  hundred  looms,  the  wild  va- 
rieties of  motion  shown  in  the  distance  by  the 
working  looms,  the  little  tramways  along  which 
boys  push  waggons  of  cloth  on  their  way  to 
the  measuring  department,  make  up  a  scene  of 
activity  over  which  the  eye  anxiously  ranges 
in  search  of  an  image  that  will  realise  to  the 
outer  world  the  marvellous  order,  that  looks 
like  chaos,  of  a  great  modern  weavers'  shed.  A 
hundred  spring  rattles  would  not  realise  the 
noise.  Twelve  hours  in  this  rattle  and  bustle  ! 
Twelve  hours  in  a  paddle-box  would  be  retire- 
ment in  comparison. 

I  observe  that  every  weaver's  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  his  looms  ;  that  he  can  hardly 
lift  his  eye  from  them  ;  that  he  has  barely  time 
to  say  a  word.  Swiftly  fly  the  shuttles  ;  deli- 
cately as-  a  lady  stops  her  silk  skein  wheel  doth 
the  iron  loom  halt  when  a  frail  thread  is  broken. 
He  must  watch  the  shuttle,  and  see  that  the 
cloth  is  coming  straight  and  sound.  And  all 
this  rapid  movement  is  under  his  searching  eye 
from  sunrise  to  sundown.  If  I  watch  it  for 
five  minutes  my  head  swims.  I  turn  to  my 
host,  and  ask  him  whether  the  weaver  who  bears 
this  anxious,  exhausting  watchfulness  all  day 
through,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  deny  him- 
self his  pipe  in  the  evening.  When  the  secretary 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  close  at  hand,  tells 
me  that  a  solemn  professor  exhibited  an  air-pump 
and  Leydeu  jars,  a  night  or  two  since,  to  a  select 
audience  of  seven  adults  and  two  children,  and 
deduces  from  this  thin  attendance  a  conclusion 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  operatives  of  the 
district,  I  am  inclined  to  drag  him  into  this 
weavers'  shed,  to  tie  him  to  a  couple  of  looms 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  to  carry  him,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  his  own  lecture-hall,  where 
some  solemn  personage  should  be  ready  to  ad- 
minister to  him  a  two  hours'  very  dry  discourse. 

Yet,  the  originator  of  this  mill  had  a  fine 
Lancashire  master's  mind.  With  a  strong 
love  of  the  ingenious,  he  pursued  every  new 
idea  in  machinery,  every  household  inven- 
tion, with  avidity.  The  lever  corkscrew  gave 
a  zest  to  his  wine.  His  dog-cart  had  pecu- 
liar shafts  and  peculiar  wheels.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  filled  the  troughs  of  his  horses  at 
will.  By  a  cunning  arrangement  of  a  shaft, 
which  dipped  from  the  granary  (of  which  he 
kept  the  key)  and  told  the  quantity  of  corn  that 
passed  through  it,  he  could  check  the  consump- 
tion of  oats  or  beans.  With  refuse  coke  from 
the  mill,  he  made  dry  and  spacious  walks  about 


his  mansion ;  and  it  was  not  enough  for  him  that 
the  mill  machine  drove  the  looms  and  carding 
and  spinning-frames— it  might  carry  bales  of 
cottons  from  the  ground  to  the  airy  eminence 
of  the  mill's  third  story  —  it  might  drive 
the  devil,  and  do  other  mill  work  —  but  he 
must  trouble  it  to  step  across  to  a  little  farm- 
yard and  make  itself  generally  useful  there. 
I  found  it  at  work  cutting  chaff  and  turnips, 
and  pumping  the  mill  manure  all  the  way  up  the 
hill  that  divides  the  farm-yard  from  Fox's  man- 
sion. This  is  not  the  place  where  power  or 
refuse  is  thrown  away.  If  there  were  the  power 
of  a  bluebottle  wasting,  Old  Fox  would  put  his 
wits  to  work,  to  turn  it  to  account.  Little 
bridges  span  the  farm-yard  and  dip  into  separate 
enclosures.  Each  bridge  is  for  a  distinct  and 
exclusive  breed  of  fowls.  From  these  lofty  and 
elegant  eminences,  pure  Spanish,  or  prize  Cochins, 
look  proudly  down  upon  the  plebeian  barndoor. 
The  cows  are  in  stalls,  neat  as  parlours ;  Old 
Fox  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  are  milked 
by  the  aid  of  cranks  and  bands.  Three  milk- 
maid power  must  be  got  out  of  the  engine  yet, 
before  he  has  done  with  it.  The  man  habituated 
to  the  direction  of  the  labour  of  twelve  hundred 
people,  pressed  by  these  people  day  by  day  to 
give  higher  value  for  their  labour,  accustomed 
to  journey  twice  a  week  to  Manchester  to  meet 
all  the  hard  heads  of  Lancashire,  and  to  make 
advantageous  cotton  bargains  in  the  midst  of 
rivals,  of  necessity  becomes  sharp.  He  calcu- 
lates steam  power  to  a  nicety.  He  is  great  on 
economic  boilers.  He  is  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  improvements  in  machinery  that  may  give 
him  a  temporary  advantage  over  his  neighbours. 
I  have  seen  one  of  these  acute  gentlemen  stand- 
ing upon  a  very  pretty  iron  bridge  thrown 
across  a  lake  in  his  park,  to  connect  the  main- 
land with  an  umbrageous  little  island.  The  acute 
gentleman  in  question  glanced  knowingly  at  me, 
and  slapped  the  light  railing  of  the  bridge. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  wreck  of  an  old  en- 
gine." 

This  clever  economy  of  material,  and  this 
power  of  watching  over  little  profits  that  would 
slip  through  the  tyro's  fingers,  impress  all  ob- 
servant visitors  to  the  mills  of  Lancashire. 
Waste  is  unknown  :  the  foul  cotton,  rejected  by 
the  carder,  is  thankfully  accepted  by  the  paper- 
maker.  That  which  the  printers  call  "  fat"  is 
unknown  to  the  weaver  and  the  spinner.  The 
pound  of  flesh  is  weighed  to  a  scruple;  the 
steam  measures  the  .work  done,  as  exactly  as 
steam  throws  the  shuttle.  The  conditions  are 
hard  on  both  sides  ;  but  hardest,  it  is  obvious, 
for  the  operatives. 

I  contrast  the  little  weavers'  cottages  oppo- 
site old  Fox's  mill  (and  they  are  snug  enough) 
with  old  Fox's  noble  mansion  that  commands 
the  country  for  twenty  miles  round.  I  cannot 
help  taking  a  seat  in  one  of  these  cottages.  I 
want  to  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  one  of 
Old  Fox's  hands. 

I  remember  him  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  his  father  had  a  bit  of  an  establishment  not 
worth  talking  about.  I  was  in  that  little  esta- 
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blishment.  Well,  my  masters  have  become 
b,  rich  folk  since  then;  and  I,  though  a 
trifle  more  comfortable  than  I  was  twenty  years 
!il)stantinlly  littlo  better  than  when  1 
started.  The  mill  is  vastly  improved  ;  work  is 
lighter;  I  go  to  my  looms  through  a  filigree 
doorway — but.  I  don't  get  on.  Master  is 
filling  bis  vast  granaries,  while  I  am  still  work- 
inir  t<>  get  enough  for  the  oven  at  the  week's 
(ml.  I  am  no  moVo  than  a  crank  of  the  en- 
u'ine.  I  am  part  of  tke  mill.  I  and  the  devil 
that  beats  the  cotton,  are  on  an  equality.  I 
must  be  pressed  to  work  cheaply,  as  the  cotton 
must  be  got  cheaply.  Old  Eos  must  sell 
cottons  for  the  Indians  at  the  price  his  neigh- 
bour asks ;  or,  if  possible,  at  a  price  a  little 
under  that  of  his  neighbour. 

Now,  in  justice  to  wife  and  brats,  I  am  bound 
to  see  that  the  value  of  my  labour  is  not  de- 
preciated, in  order  to  give  Old  Fox  an  advantage 
m  the  market.  I  and  Old  Fox  are  not  on  speak- 
ing terms ;  so  I  turn  to  my  companions,  and  we 
concert  together  how  we  shall  make  our  weight 
felt.  And  here  we  are,  a  little  army  looking 
jealously,  day  by  day,  at  your  castle.  A  new 
wing  is"  about  to  be  built ;  terraces  are  being 
raised ;  the  old  man  is  doing  well.  We,  also, 
must  get  a  grain  or  two  more,  now  that  the 
harvest  is  abundant.  We  have  no  compunction. 
Old  Fox  is  not  our  friend,  we  take  it. 

Tn  this  fashion,  the  operative  looks  out  of  his 
cottage  door,  and  talks  at  the  owner's  mansion, 
so  that  in  this  model  mill,  with  its  perfect  ventila- 
tion and  its  wondrous  machinery,  I  perceive 
something  that  is  not  perfect,  the  iron,  and 
coal,  and  cotton  are  sound ;  the  straps  glide 
smoothly  enough  about  the  wheels  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  complex  machine  at  work  hereabouts, 
that  creaks,  and  jars,  and  gets  out  of  gear,  as,  I 
think,  I  shall  clearly  indicate  in  future  papers. 

I  am  not  unmindful,  I  trust,  of  my  good 
host's  hospitality,  because  I  peep  into  his  opera- 
tives' cottages,  and  ask  them  how  it  is  with 
them  in  the  world.  I  am  told  that  the  fathers 
of  the  majority  of  these  great  mill-owners 
had  not  a  five-pound  note  when  they  began 
life.  And  I  am  told  that  they  are  the  hardest 
masters  who  were  once  operatives,  because, 
when  operatives,  they  regarded  masters  as  their 
enemies.  Become  masters  in  their  turn,  they 
are  alive  to  the  animosity  of  labour,  and  they 
resent  it.  All  successful  men  have  not  the  noble 
nature  t  hat  made  Stephenson  shake  hands  with 
a  lady  in  her  carriage,  and  then  with  an  old 
friend  who  was  in  her  ladyship's  livery. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AMONG  TILE 
STATUES. 

IT  is  not  long  since  that  a  gentleman  of  great 
legal  experience  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  invited  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
•lain  monumental  structure  at  the  lower  end 
of  Waterloo-place,  which,  consist  ing  of  boards 
and  scaffolding  poles  only,  is  calculated  to  grat  it  y 
the.  beholder  with  a  prospective  rat  her  llian  a 
present  enjoyment;  and  which,  while  rich  in 


future  promise,  is,  in  the  matter  of  immediate 
satisfaction,  a  thought  sterile  and  discouraging. 
Reading  of  this  learned  member's  question,  and 
of  the  answer  made  to  it,  which — as  has  hap- 
pened occasionally  in  other  matters  connected 
with  government — consisted  of  an  assurance 
that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  there  was  nobody 
to  blame, — reading  of  these  things,  it  naturally 
suggests  itself  that  it  would  be  a  good  and  inte- 
resting thing  to  examine  the  comparative  merits 
of  a  London  scaffolding  and  a  London  statue, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  on  the 
whole  the  former  is  not  the  more  ornamental 
structure  of  the  two,  and  whether  the  legal  gen- 
tleman who  put  the  question  spoken  of  above 
had  not  better  have  borne  those  ills  he  has,  in 
the  shape  of  boards  and  poles,  than  fly  to  others 
that  he  knows  not  of,  in  bronze  or  marble. 

A  good  scaffolding  is  a  very  perfect  and  com- 
plete work  of  art.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
human  ingenuity,  and  in  its  admirable  adapta- 
tion to  the  end  for  which  it  is  used,  in  its  full 
achievement  of  what  it  professes,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Who  remembers  the  structure  by 
which  the  Nelson  column  was  placed  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  and  will  not  admit  that  that  sym- 
metrically balanced  composition  with  its  invisible 
joints,  its  wonderful  combination  of  strength 
with  lightness,  and  graceful  intricacy  of  spars, 
was  a  much  more  agreeable  object  of  contem- 
plation than  the  inconceivably  foolish  result 
which  it  was  raised  to  bring  into  existence? 
Yes,  a  scaffolding  is  an  inferior  thing  to  a  good 
statue,  but  it  is  infinitely  superior  in  beauty  to 
a  bad  one.  Who  would  not  oe  grateful  to  any 
combination  of  boards  that  would  environ  and 
screen  from  our  miserable  eyes  the  arch  at  the 
top  of  Constitution-hill  and  its  incredibly  terrible 
burden  ?  Who  would  not  be  glad  of  anything 
behind  which  the  statue  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
or  that  raised  in  Cavendish-square  to  the  memory 
of  my  Lord  Bentinck,  could  be  secreted  ?•  Is  the 
Jenner  monument  as  good  as  a  statue  ?  •  Is  the 
august  form  of  our  late  sovereign  William  IV. 
(of  glorious  memory),  as  it  appears  in  the  street 
named  after  him,  anything  like  as  beautiful  as 
the  deal  boards  that  might  be  at  this  moment 
around  it  ? 

As  a  nation,  we  are  admirable  at  a  scaffolding. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  that  can  beat  us 
at  such  erections.  Why  not,  then,  as  is  the 
course  of  sensible  men — who  find  out  what  they 
can  do,  and  do  it — why  not  act  thus  nationally, 
and  erect  a  scaffolding  whenever  we  wish  to  com- 
memorate a  public  event,  or  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  a  public  character? — "Subscriptions 
will  be  received  at  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Hoard- 
ing and  Son  towards  the  expenses  of  raising  a 
scaffolding  to  commemorate  the  late  gallant  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers.  This  work  of  art- 
will  come  from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  and 
will  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ability  of  that 
distinguished  artist."  Surely  such  an  announce- 
ment would  be  the  signal  for  the  collection  of  an 
enormous  fund.  What  a  relief,  too,  this  system 
•  if  raising  monuments  in  wood  and  cordage, 
instead  ol  bronze  and  stone,  would  be  to  the 
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minds  of  our  great  public  characters.  It  is  a 
fact  not  generally  known  that  the  anticipation 
of  what  will  happen  after  their  deaths  in  the 
monumental  way  is  continually  preying  on  the 
minds  of  our  more  distinguished  soldiers  and 
politicians,  and  that  when  LOUD  JOHN  RUSSELL 
is  observed  to  wear  a  clouded  and  thoughtful 
brow  as  he  sits  in  his  place  in  parliament,  it  is 
not  that  he  is  occupied  with  Reform,  but  with 
the  miserable  figure  that  he  will  cut  in  after 
ages  when  occupying  one  of  the  vacant  pedestals 
in  Trafalgar-square. 

Who  knows  how  many  illustrious  persons  are 
kept  back  by  this  dread  of  posthumous  per- 
petuation, or  what  valuable  services  we  are 
losing  by  reason  of  the  dread  which  exists  in 
men's  minds  of  figuring  one  day  at  the  top  of 
a  pillar,  or  alongside  of  the  pump  in  the  square. 
The  risk  of  such  ultimate  honours  is  enough  to 
deter  any  man  from  a  public  career.  How  dearly 
were  the  glories  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  such  suffering  as  he 
must  have  endured  every  time  he  looked  out  of 
window,  or  passed  the  Royal  Exchange  on  his 
way  to  London-bridge.  We  cannot  expect 
people  to  run  these  risks,  and  many  a  rising 
man  turns  his  attention  to  trade  or  stock- 
broking,  or,  which  is  safer  still,  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  rather  than  to  war  or  politics,  with  the 
dread  of  a  statue  before  his  eyes. 

It  is  proposed  by  your  Eye-witness  to  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  statues  with  which  our  town 
is  ornamented,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
is  the  exact  amount  of  their  claim  on  our  ad- 
miration, and  of  their  superiority  to  those  wooden 
structures  which  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of.  Before,  however,  making  these  re- 
searches, it  is  only  right  to  premise  that  no 
critical  mention  will  be  made  of  the  fox-hunter 
on  horseback  in  Mr.  Nicoll's  shop-window,  nor 
of  any  of  those  statues  of  Highlanders  which 
guard  the  doors  of  our  more  ancient  snuff- 
shops.  . 

Does  any  one  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  the 
London  statues?  Does  any  one  ever  look  at 
them  without  a  shudder  ?  Surely  not.  The  fact 
is,  that  till  lately  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
erect  these  monuments  on  such  exalted  pedestals 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  them,  by  reason  of 
the  brightness  of  the  sky  behind  their  faces. 
The  likenesses  of  George  Canning  in  front  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Hanover- 
square,  are  both  invisible ;  and  as  to  Nelson  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  they  may  see  each  other,  it  is 
true,  being  about  on  a  level,  but  to  the  world  at 
large  their  countenances  are  as  those  of  veiled 
prophets,  inscrutable  in  an  aerial  perspective  of 
smoke  and  mist.  These  two  pillar-saints  (as  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  and  others  of  similar  habits 
with  the  Duke  of  York  and  Nelson  were  called) 
have  decidedly  the  best  of  it  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  others,  given  over  to  the  blacks  and  the 
dust,  enjoy,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  a  sorry 
time  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  and  dishearten- 
ing thing  of  all  in  connexion  with  the  London 
statues,  is  the  conviction  which  must  force  it- 


self on  every  obser/er,  of  their  certain,  gradual 
deterioration.  Who  that  traces  them  down  from 
the  equestrian  figure  of  Charles  the  First  at 
Charing-cross,  to  that  of  Queen  Anne  in  front 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  (still  descending)  by  the  gallant 
old  Hanoverian  in  Cockspur-street,  to  the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  Trafalgar-square  and  Con- 
stitution-hill, can  fail  to  own  this  ?  There  is  a 
sure  but  terrible  progress  in  crime  ending  in 
abysses  almost  too  low  to  contemplate.  Nemo 
repente  turpissimus ;  and  no  nation  could  sud- 
denly be  guilty  of  the  statue  of  Napier  in  our 
metropolitan  Forum.  That  last  stage  has  been 
approached  slowly  through  many  steps  in  vil- 
lany,  and  the  final  degradation  has  been  attained 
by  a  gradual  process,  which  your  servant  has  it 
in  his  thoughts  .to  trace. 

With  the  exception  of  those  figures  which, 
being  let  into  niches,  form  rather  a  part  of  our 
street  architecture  than  assert  themselves  as  in- 
dependent features  of  metropolitan  decoration, 
— with  the  exception  of  these,  the  Equestrian 
Charles  the  First,  at  the  top  of  Parliament-street, 
is  the  earliest  of  the  London  out-door  statues. 
The  earliest,  and  the  best.  It  is  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be :  a  portrait  of  the  king  on  horse- 
back. In  subsequent  times  a  Roman  madness 
came  upon  us,  and  took  suchhold  of  us  too,  that  no 
man  was  represented  as  he  was,  but  was  tortured 
into  the  most  Roman  aspect  that  his  features 
would  (or  wouldn't)  admit  of.  Charles  the  First 
at  Charing-cross  is  dressed  as  he  was  dressed, 
is  seated  on  such  a  saddle  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  using,  and  is  accommodated  with  stirrups  ;  a 
luxury  which  we  shall  feel  the  want  of  presently 
when  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  more  mo- 
dern Equestrians.  That  is  surely  a  good  likeness 
of  Charles.  It  has  that  unimposing  appear- 
ance which  we  associate  with  him,  and  which 
even  the  noblest  costume  that  man  ever  wore 
could  not  wholly  counterpoise.  He  has  an  un- 
lucky look.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  aspect  of  a  man 
who,  as  a  king,  would  get  into  just  such  a  false 
position  as  we  have  seen  him  in,  in  a  recent  ad- 
mirable work  referred  to  in  these  present  pages, 
intruding  where  his  inferiors  were  his  masters, 
where  his  subjects  were  at  home  and  on  their 
own  ground,  and  he,  their  king,  nothing  better 
than  a  rash  and  unwelcome  intruder.  This  is 
the  portrait  of  such  a  man ;  one  who  would 
have  failed  even  in  smaller  transactions  than 
those  in  which  his  fate  involved  him,  but  Avould 
have  borne  his  failure  sweetly  and  even  heroically 
to  the  last.  It  is  not  an  impressive  presence  : 
the  lion  supporting  the  arms  on  the  pedestal  is 
grinning  at  the  spectator,  as  if  he  thought 
royalty  a  joke,  and  the  horse  on  which  the  king 
is  riding  takes  the  liberty  of  cocking  his  head  on 
one  side  as  he  trotsalong  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner.  Surely  the  sculptor  who  would  impress 
you  with  the  rider  should  make  the  horse  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  his  burden,  and  gravely 
attentive  to  his  business.  This  horse  of  Charles's 
is  a  humorous  animal  who  doesn't  care  twopence 
for  his  master  or  anybody  else,  and  has  a  dis- 
paraging twist  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
which  would  do  very  well  for  an  equestrian  statue 
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of  Rabelais  or  Cervantes,  but  not  for  the  charger 
of  a  king.  There  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  this 
animal  in  Cavendish-square,  and  a  near  relative 
in  the  enclosure  of  St.  James's.  The  race  in 
the  present  day  has  still  some  representative, 
and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  your  servant  saw 
two  highly  comic  leaders  in  a  hearse,  which 
were  exactly  of  this  statuesque  type,  and  which 
were  in  unseemly  spirits,  and  uninfluenced  by 
any  sense  of  propriety. 

To  such  a  personage  as  should  judge  only  by 
the  external  indications  of  our  capital  it  would 
infallibly  appear  that,  after  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  some  strange  freaks  had  been  indulged 
in,  iu  the  way  of  costume.  Indeed,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  statue  of  the  royal  martyr,  we  bid 
good-by  for  a  while  to  realities  in  dress,  and  the 
next  kind  of  costume  that  found  favour  was 
either  partially  or  completely  of  a  Roman  order. 
There  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  this  Roman 
rage  in  the  statue  of  James  the  Second,  at  the 
back  of  Whitehall.  There  is  something  incon- 
ceivably dismal  about  that  figure  and  the  place 
in  which  it  stands.  Turned  away  from  the 
great  building,  and  apparently  pointing  at  a 
special  plaee  on  the  pavement,  it  strikes  one  at 
first  that  it  must  have  been  arranged  with 
some  peculiar  object,  and  that  some  deed  of 
horror  must  have  taken  place  on  the  spot  which 
the  finger  indicates.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ru- 
mour ouce  in  circulation  that  the  figure  was 
pointing  at  the  spot  on  which  Charles  the  First 
was  beheaded.  An  interesting  theory  this,  and 
one  which  would  have  completely  elucidated  the 
difficulty  of  the  finger,  but  for  one  or  two  obsti- 
nate circumstances  which  oppose,  as  facts  some- 
times will,  perfect  and  otherwise  unanswerable 
theories.  Charles  was  executed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  and  on  a  scaffold  level  with 
the  first-floor  windows.  The  real  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  is  this:  the  statue  of  James  once 
held  in  its  hand  that  inevitable  truncheon  with- 
out which  no  well-conducted  Roman  could 
exist.  The  truncheon,  held  with  the  forefinger 
along  it,  has  slipped  out  of  the  hand,  and  hence 
the  action.  This  is  surely  a  valuable  lesson  to 
our  modem  sculptors — some  of  whom,  to  this 
day,  affect  the  truncheon  for  many  of  their  mili- 
tary characters — to  make  this  convenient  wea- 
pon, if  possible,  of  the  same  piece  as  the  hand 
which  holds  it,  or  if  this  may  not  be,  to  weld 
and  secure  it  in  its  place  with  such  cunningly- 
devised  solderings  and  cements  as  shall  defy  the 
action  of  even  such  winters  as  that  of  1859-60. 
The  importance  of  this  caution  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  there  is  no  telling  what  effect  might 
be  produced  by  other  such  truncheon  removals 
as  this  which  has  taken  place  at  the  back  of 
Whitehall.  Were  the  baton,  for  instance,  which 
is  at  present  held  in  the  hand  of  the  first  gen- 
tleman in  Europe,  as  he  sits  on  horseback  in 
Trafalgar-square, — were  this  instrument  to  slip 
its  moorings,  this  august  monarch  would  look 
as  if  he  was  just  going  to  slap  his  thigh,  and 
cry  out,  "  Why,  bless  my  life  and  heart,  I've 
come  out  without  my  hat !" 

There    is   a  certain   comparatively  modern, 


but  very  dreadful  and  dirty  Roman  who  re- 
sides among  the  bushes  in  the  centre  of  the  St. 
James's-square  enclosure.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the 
case  that  this  Roman,  like  him  of  Whitehall,  is 
pointing  with  his  forefinger  at  the  ground  ?  The 
natural  answer  to  this  inquiry  would  be  that  the 
writer  who  asks  this  question  had  better  go  and 
look.  He  would  do  so  willinglv,  but  he  is  afraid. 
There  is  an  inconceivable  fiorror  about  that 
figure  which  surely  strikes  all  who  behold  it. 
Whether  it  is  because  this  Roman,  being  a  Ro- 
man, is  secreted  among  the  privet  in  the  middle 
of  that  enclosure ;  'whether  it  is  because  he  is 
such  an  inconceivably  and  appallingly  black  Ro- 
man ;  or  from  what  other  cause  the  feeling  may 
arise,  certain  it  is,  that  that  figure  and  its  horse 
are  supernaturally  horrible  objects.  Surely  no 
child  ever  ventures  near  that  statue.  Surely 
even  the  St.  James's  cats  give  it  a  wide  berth. 
The  little  dapper  clean  Roman  in  Golden-square 
— he  is  pointing  too — is  quite  another  affair,  and 
has  nothing  alarming  about  him  except,  consi- 
dering his  situation,  his  supernatural  cleanli- 
ness. 

While  considering  these  recluses  of  our  squares, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  forget  the  dismallest  statue 
in  the  disraallest  enclosure,  in  the  dismallest 
square,  in  the  dismallest  neighbourhood  of  our 
dismal  capital.  This  is  a  figure  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury.  She  is  repre- 
sented (with  that  stiffness  of  action  about  the 
neck  which  such  feats  necessitate)  balancing  a 
small  crown  which  does  not  enclose  any  part  of 
her  head  but  lies  lightly  ou  the  top  of  it.  She 
is  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  cushion  and 
sceptre,  which  lie  beside  her  on  the  top  of  a 
small  but  bulbous  column,  and  is  saying  to  her 
audience,  "  I'll  put  that  up  there,  too,  pre- 
sently." 

The  recluse  of  Soho-square  is  so  mutilated,  so 
strangely  clad  in  a  mixture  of  armour  and  peri- 
wig, is  withal  so  hemmed  in  and  surrounded 
with  props  and  woodworks,  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  make  out  anything  about  him  ;  while  the 
slaughterous  Duke  of  Cumberland  who  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  Cavendish  enclosure,  would  not, 
to  judge  by  the  pace  at  which  he  is  going,  be  a 
recluse  at  all  if  he  could  help  it.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Charles  James  Fox,  in  their  respec- 
tive squares  of  Russell  aud  Bloomsbury,  have 
got  so  near  the  railings  that  they  can  hardly  be 
called  recluses  at  all,  and  are  almost  as  well  off, 
and  as  completely  public  characters,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
and  my  Lord  Bentinck,  who  have  got  outside 
the  railings  altogether,  and  are  free  of  the  town 
and  its  pleasures. 

But  what  does  our  uneducated  friend,  who 
judges  of  the  history  of  British  costume  by  our 
monumental  records,  what  does  he  make  of  the 
changes  in  our  habits  all  this  time  ?  Imme- 
diately after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  he 
finds  that  a  Roman  conquest  takes  place,  and 
that  very  soon  the  ordinary  -walking  costume  of 
a  gentleman  consisted  of  a  toga,  or  hair  cutting 
\\rapper;  a  short  skirt,  composed  apparently  of 
strips  of  stamped  leather,  with  a  crown  piece  at 
the  bottom  of  each  length;  of  sandals  with 
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leggings,  which  could  never  by  any  possibility 
— short  of  a  piece  of  "  elastic,"  which  was  not 
then  invented — be  kept  up,  aiid  of  a  crown  of 
laurels  and  a  loose  pigtail  tied  at  the  back  with 
ribbon.  He  would  observe,  further,  that  the 
English  gentleman  of  this  period  never  stirred 
out  without  that  truncheon,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Charles  the  Second  at 
Chelsea  Hospital  has  such  a  weapon,  and  is 
indeed,  in  all  respects,  a  model  Roman.  This 
statue,  as  well  as  that  at  the  back  of  Whitehall, 
was  put  up  by  a  gentleman  of  the  remarkable 
name  of  Tobias  Unstick,  who,  having  some 
small  place  abont  the  court,  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  spend  some  of  its  proceeds 
in  bronze  Romans. 

Almost  coeval  with  these  noble  Romans,  the 
student  of  British  costume  finds  in  front  of  St. 
Paul's  a  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  another 
description.  The  short  and  gentle  sway  of 
Anne  is  commemorated  not  only  by  the  dismal 
figure  already  spoken  of  in  Queen-square, 
Blooms  bury,  and  by  another,  in  another  Queen- 
square,  Westminster,  but  by  a  statue  of  the 
queen  in  her  "  habit  as  she  lived,"  standing  in 
the  enclosed  space  before  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
There  is  a  great  beauty  and  piquancy  in  the  way 
in  which  this  figure  stands — this  little,  weak 
woman — backed  by  the  huge  structure  of 
"Paul's,"  and  by  its  thundering  dome.  The 
attitude  of  Anne  is  quiet  and  feminine,  and  the 
contrast  between  her  small  stature  and  the 
almost  ostentatious  grandeur  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

With  the  figure  of  Anne  and  that  mentioned 
before  of  Charles  the  First,  the  list  of  those 
London  statues  that  one  cares  twopence  about 
comes  to  an  abrupt  end ;  that  of  George  the 
Third  in  Cockspur-street,  though  superior  to 
some  of  more  recent  date,  being  hardly  of  much 
interest  to  any  of  us.  It  is,  by-the-by,  ques- 
tionable whether  an  out-door  equestrian  should 
be  represented  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
sensation — and  the  writer  has  experienced  it — 
of  seeing  such  a  figure  rained  upon  violently 
being  a  dreadfully  uncomfortable  one,  and  quite 
different  from  what  one  experiences  in  seeing  a 
torrent  fall  upon  those  statues  which  have  left 
their  head-coverings  hanging  on  the  hat-pegs  at 
home. 

And  now  comes  a  time  when,  in  losing  sight 
of  George  the  Third's  pigtail,  and  of  the  coat- 
skirts  of  good  Captain  Coram  as  he  stands  be- 
fore the  Foundling  Hospital,  we  part  company 
again  with  realities  in  dress  and  plunge  back 
again  into  the  classic  regions — not  this  time  of 
Rome,  but— of  Greece.  If  a  Roman  conquest 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  a  Grecian  descent  was 
made  upon  this  capital  in  that  of  the  fourth 
George,  and  that  a  horde  of  fierce  philosophers, 
armed  with  blankets  and  scrolls,  took  undis- 
puted possession  at  that  period  of  our  unhappy 
country.  It  is  a  triumph  to  those  gentry  to  have 
conquered  us  with  such  weapons,  of  which  the 
blanket  appears  to  be  the  more  formidable,  the 
scroll  itself  being,  to  say  the  truth,  a  flabby  and 


innocuous  instrument  to  look  at.  What  the 
truncheon  was  to  the  Roman,  however,  that  tre- 
mendous'  scroll  was  to  the  Grecian  of  the  days 
of  the  Regency.  Catch  a  public  character  at 
that  time  without  it.  "I  hold  in  my  hand"  is 
still  a  legend  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
probably  originated  in  the  scroll  period.  The 
illustrious  men  of  that  time  were  nearly  all  pro- 
vided with  a  blanket,  but  there  is  no  exception 
whatever  to  the  scroll,  or  the  uncomfortable 
things  which  they  do  with  it.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Ha- 
nover-square, is  using  it  as  a  prop.  Canning's 
disgust  is  shown  by  an  endeavour  to  crumple  up 
and  put  out  of  sight  this  tiresome  accompani- 
ment of  his  official  position.  Perhaps  the  only 
member  of  this  Grecian  assembly  who  is  tho- 
roughly resigned  to  his  scroll,  and  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  accept  it  and  all  that  it  involves, 
with  a  good  grace,  is  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  sleepily 
and  sullenly  indifferent  on  this  as  on  all  other 
points. 

The  wardrobe  of  a  noble  Grecian  seems  to  be 
perfectly  simple  and  inexpensive,  the  two  in- 
gredients already  mentioned  being  the  principal 
articles  required.  With  these,  a  pair  of  rather 
mysterious  tights,  and  nothing  else — no,  not  so 
much  as  a  crown  of  laurels — the  reader  may,  if 
he  likes,  set  up  in  business  as  a  Grecian  to-mor- 
row. The  only  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the 
tights,  which  are  so  vague  about  the  region 
where  they  join  the  shoe,  that  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  wearer  of  these 
sinister  garments  has  no  shoe,  but  is  dressed — 
were  such  a  thing  possible — in  stockings  with  a 
sole  (double)  fastened  on  to  them. 

The  Grecians  bring  us  down  to  comparatively 
modern  times  ;  to  the  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
yet  more  simple  costume  than  the  above-named 
philosophers — his  outfit  consisting  of  a  long 
jack-towel  and  a  shield ;  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  he  appears  on  Constitution-hill,  and 
before  the  Royal  Exchange;  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  Nelson,  and  the  other  glories  of  Trafal- 
gar-square :  to  wit,  "  the  first  gentleman,"  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Jenner,  and  the  Northumber- 
land House  Lion. 

What  a  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  these,  all  except  the  last !  What 
a  thing  if  we  could  get  up  one  morning  and  find 
Trafalgar-square  a  tabula  rasa !  What  incon- 
sistent people  we  are !  We  rave  and  roar  about 
an  Indicator  lamp  in  Piccadilly,  and  while  strain- 
ing at  this  poor  gnat  we  swallow  a  camel — would 
that  it  were  a  camel — in  the  shape  of  the  Wel- 
lington statue.  Is  there  no  getting  rid  of  that 
statue  ?  Will  the  censuring  gentleman,  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  who  placards  the  walls  on  the 
subject  of  his  indignantly  meeting  the  men  of 
London  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  meet  them  on  this 
subject?  Can  no  "Indignation  meeting"  be 
got  up  about  it  ?  Is  there  no  ingenious  chemist 
who  can  invent  some  subtle  and  devouring  acid 
with  which  we  might  play  upon  that  monster 
through  a  fire-engine,  and  which  would  slowly 
undermine  its  hated  Constitution  ?  Surely  this 
might  be  done,  and  what  joy  it  would  be  to  see 
such  a  force  beginning  to  tell — to  imagine  the 
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first  hints  of  dissolution,  the  first  falling  away 
in  that  noble  nose,  the  first  symptoms  of  corro- 
sion in  the  cocked-hat.  Can  no  one  start  a  panic 
in  connexion  with  this  figure  and  persuade  us 
that  it  is  dangerous  during  high  winds  to  leave 
it  exposed  at  so  great  an  altitude  ?  The  writer 
of  this  paper  is  poor,  but  will  cheerfully  put  down 
his  subscription  towards  any  scheme  that  shall 
have  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  this  mon- 
ster, and  also  the  annihilation  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Dr.  Jenner. 

la  flic  annuls  of  failure  and  hideousuess,  is 
there  an  instance  of  such  abject  and  desperate 
badness  as  is  manifested  in  our  recent  experi- 
ments in  sculpture?  Let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself :  let  him  take  the  Demon  of  Constitu- 
tion-hill to  start  with,  and  after  examining  him 
from  various  points  of  view — by  no  means  omit- 
ting that  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  centre 
of  the  park — after  thoroughly  mastering  this 
terrific  phenomenon,  and  reaching  a  condition  in 
which  he  doubts  the  evidence  of  his  senses  as 
to  the  existence  of  anything  so  preposterous — 
let  him  proceed  to  Cavendish-square,  and  take 
an  observation  of  the  memorial  raised  to  my 
Lord  George  Bentinok.  Consider  that  monu- 
ment well.  Can  feebleness  go  beyond  that  ? 
Can  a  cloak — which  is  in  itself  a  bleak  and  de- 
solate garment — can  a  cloak  be  held  more  feebly 
than  by  that  eminent  statesman's  left  hand  ? 
Can  human  legs  be  conceived  by  the  richest 
imagination  more  hopeless  than  those  ?  They 
are  clad  in  strapped  and  damp  unmentionables, 
and  have  obviously  suggested  that  well-known 
but  aggravating  cartoon,  with  which  we  are  all 
but  too  familiar — the  Sydenham  trousers.  If 
that  statue  has  not  the  Sydenham  trousers  to 
answer  for,  what  has  ? 

Perhaps  the  beautiful  portrait  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has.  This  statue,  at  the  west  end 
of  Cheapside,  another  of  our  comparatively 
recent  efforts,  seems  also  to  have  had  a  share  in 
the  Sydenham  trousers.  The  responsibility  of 
calling  that  design  into  existence  seems  to  rest 
about  equally  upon — not  the  shoulders,  but — 
the  legs  of  these  two  politicians.  In  both  the 
figures  we  observe,  to  our  joy,  the  reappearance 
of  the  scroll — with  paper  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  with  a  tight  curl  in  it,  awkward 
to  write  on  it  would  seem,  and  aggravatingly 
ready  to  roll  up  again  of  its  own  accord  when 
referred  to  in  debates. 

_-  now  got  within  that  extraordinary  and 
elastic  phenomenon  called  "  a  stone's  throw" 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  King  William-street, 
it  may  be  well  to  visit  the  two  statues  which 
adorn  those  sites.  Beyond  a  wild  yearning  for 
stumps  in  the  case  of  the  equestrian,  and  a 
savage  joy  at  the  reappearance  of  new  phases 
of  tl»e  blanket,  with  its  spiral  fold,  and  of  the 
truncheon,  in  the  case  of  the  pedestrian  figure, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  waste  no  thought  on 
these  two  works  of  art,  which  arc  incapable  of 
suggesting  anything — no,  not  the  Sydenham 
trousers  even.  We  shall  fly  before  them, 
and,  taking  a  river  steamer,  return  to  Charing- 
cross,  congratulating  ourselves  that  there  are 


no  statues  on  the  river — though  would  to 
Heaven  there  were  several  in  it.  So  we  come 
to  the  base  of  the  monument  raised  to  the  fourth 
William's  august  brother  in  Trafalgar-square. 
But  what  has  this  worthy  gentleman  got  on  ?  A 
curtain,  with  cords  and  tassels  complete,  hangs 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  sculptors'  tights  with  soles 
as  before,  are  on  his  legs ;  on  his  head  is  a  beau- 
tiful wig,  and  in  his  hand  a  truncheon.  There 
are  bounds  to  all  things,  even  to  royal  meek- 
ness :  "  I  come  out  without  my  hat,  without 
my  trousers,  I  ride  without  a  saddle  or  stirrups, 
but  stir  from  home  without  my  truncheon,  I 
will  NOT."  This  is  the  speech  of  the  Royal 
George. 

This  instrument  being  of  a  winning  and  irre- 
sistible order,  one  is  surprised  to  find  a  great 
general  like  Sir  Charles  Napier  putting  up  with 
the  civilian's  scroll.  What  right  has  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  his 
neighbour,  the  imbecile  Jenner,  by  having  a  rival 
scroll  in  his  hand  ?  Sir  Charles  has  a  sword  too, 
with  which  he  might  have  made  play ;  a  beau- 
tiful hooked  sword,  like  the  outline  of  his  own 
eagle  nose.  In  every  way  the  unhappy  Jenner 
is  vilely  used,  and  is  taken  so  little  account  of 
by  the  Trafalgar-square  authorities  as  a  statue, 
that  a  thumping  lamp  on  the  pedestal  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  the  doctor  occupies,  is 
considered  a  proper  pendant  to  him. 

But  how  to  get  a  look  at  Nelson?  that  is  the 
question.  One  can  see  him,  it  is  true,  on  the 
base  in  certain  phases  of  his  existence,  in  all  of 
which  he  appears  to  be  seventy  years  old  and 
seven  feet  high.  There  is  too  much  cordage  about 
this  monument ;  a  rope  has  doubtless  a  capti- 
vating twist  in  it  which  it  must  be  pleasant  to 
tackle  in  clay,  but  we  should  be  moderate  in  the 
use  of  such  pleasures.  One  can  get  a  sight  of 
Nelson,  then,  on  the  base  ;  but  how  to  inspect 
the  figure,  to  honour  which  that  base  exists  at 
all,  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  vain  to  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  National  Gallery ;  for  from  thence 
one  can  only  see  the  hero's  back,  with  a  cable 
tail — more  rope — peeping  from  between  his 
coat-flaps.  It  is  useless  to  descend  Parliament- 
street.  It  is  madness  to  go  near,  as  you  can 
then  only  see  the  capital  of  the  pillar.  It  is 
frenzy  to  go  far  off,  for  then  you  can  sec  nothing. 
There  arc  only  two  places  this  statue  can  be 
seen  from  :  the  back  of  the  Lion  on  Northum- 
berland House,  and  the  top  of  the  Duke  of 
York  Column. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  being 
that  peer  whom  your  Eye-witness  does  not 
know,  the  back  of  his  Grace's  lion  was  an  inac- 
cessible spot,  and  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
adopt  the  other,  or  Duke  of  York  alternative. 
And  this  was  the  more  desirable,  because  your 
servant,  in  seeking  to  estimate  truly  the  nature 
of  the  statue  at  the  top  of  that  pillar,  had 
arrived  at  certain  conclusions  respecting  it  as 
seen  from  below  with  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  for  a  moment  satisfied.  Seen  from 
below,  it  had  appeared  to  your  Eye-witness  that 
this  royal  personage  was  dressed  in  a  mantle,  a 
breastplate,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  lightning- 
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conductor.  It  was  impossible  for  reason  to 
assent  to  such  a  conclusion  as  this,  and  so  the 
ascent  of  the  column,  by  mounting  which  these 
doubts  would  be  set  at  rest  for  ever,  and  per- 
haps a  satisfactory  view  of  the  Nelson  statue 
obtained  into  the  bargain,  became  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

The  ascent  of  that  column,  alone,  during  a 
gale  of  wind,  is  not  a  pleasant  or  exhilarating 
pastime.  The  winding  stair  is  very  dark,  and,  as 
you  mount,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  perpe- 
tually of  that  young  man  who  last  threw  himself 
from  this  pillar's  top,  and  in  consequence  of 
whose  suicide  a  cage  has  been  placed  round  the 
gallery.  As  you  think  of  him,  the  echo  of  your 
own  steps  leads  you  to  believe  that  some  one 
else  is  ascending  behind  or  in  front  of  you,  and 
you  half  hope  that  this  is  the  case,  unless  it 
should  happen  to  be  a  maniac,  which  contin- 
gency suddenly  occurs  to  you,  and  does  not 
raise  your  spirits.  Suppose  a  robber  of  the 
garotte  tribe  should  follow  you  up  and  cut  off 
your  escape  from  below  ?  Suppose  the  man  who 
keeps  the  door  should  forget  you,  and  go  away, 
locking  you  up  there  for  the  night  ?  Certainly 
this  tube  is  suggestive  of  much  that  is  unplea- 
sant. The  darkness  increases,  too,  as  you  get 
near  the  top,  and  when  you  have  attained  the 
highest  step,  you  have,  in  pitch  'darkness,  to 
open  the  door  which  gives  upon  the  gallery,  and 
which  the  wind,  which  up  here  blows  a  perpe- 
tual hurricane,  flings  viciously  back  in  your 
face.  He  who  ascends  the  Duke  of  York  Co- 
lumn with  a  wish  to  examine  closely  the  statue 
which  forms  its  apex,  will  go  away  without 
having  secured  his  object,  the  figure  being  invi- 
sible from  the  position  occupied  by  the  visitor 
to  this  monument.  He,  again,  who  mounts 
those  one  hundred  and  seventy  steps,  bent  on 
attaining  the  level  of  the  figure  of  Nelson  on  his 
pillar,  will  also  be  doomed  to  disappointment, 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  ren- 
dering the  hero  and  his  column  an  uudistin- 
guishable  mass,  not  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  chimney  of  a  certain  brewery  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Thames. 

This  lonely  gallery  being,  however,  a  good  place 
for  reflection,  your  Eye-witness  took  advantage 
of  it  to  pass  in  review  before  himself  all  that 
he  had  seen  during  his  statue-studies ;  and  then 
the  memory  rose  up  to  him  of  certain  works  in 
bronze  and  marble,  with  the  like  of  which— if 
we  had  chosen — this  town  might  have  been 
made  beautiful.  He  thought  of  a  figure  at 
Turin  so  great,  not  only  as  an  embodiment  of 
masculine  beauty,  but  also  in  its  rendering  of 
as  perfect  and  complete  a  thought  as  ever  en- 
tered the  mind  of  man.  He  thought  of  that 
soldier  dropping  the  heavy  sword  into  its  sheath, 
when  its  work  was  over,  with  that  calm  strong 
face  that  set  the  allurements  and  the  dangers  of 
ease  as  completely  at  defiance  as  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  war  that  preceded!  it.  He 


thought  of  this  figure,  so  perfect  an  epitome  of 
manhood,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  pro- 
duced since  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo  became 
as  cold  as  the  marble  on  which  it  wrought,  and 
afterwards  he  thought  of  the  horse  on  which  the 
soldier  rides — such  a  horse  as  no  sculptor  has 
moulded  for  two  thousand  years — as  noble  an 
idealisation  in  its  way  as  its  rider.  There  lately 
stood,  not  many  yards  from  the  place  where  the 
memory  of  our  great  warrior  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  ghastly  caricature,  a  glorious  figure  of 
Victory,  designed  by  that  s&me  foreign  hand 
which  raised  the  Turin  statue,  to  do  the  English 
soldier  honour.  Does  any  one  still  remember 
that  statue  ?  Does  any  one  remember  how  re- 
verently the  teaching  of  nature  had  been  con- 
sidered in  the  action  of  those  arched  and  poising 
wings — resting,  but  still  on  the  alert  ?  Does 
any  one  remember  the  grand  and  startling  form 
orthe  whole  composition,  reminding  one,  at  first 
and  at  a  distance,  of  some  mighty  hovering  bird? 
Is  the  exceeding  beauty  of  that  "head  forgotten, 
the  perpetual  loving  watch  kept  at  the  door  of  the 
hero's  tomb,  and  the  jealous  guardianship  of  his 
sword?  Are  these  things  forgotten?  Is  the 
figure  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth — Charles  the 
First's  Elizabeth— forgotten  ?  Is  the  Clive  that 
stood  awhile  before  the  Treasury  remembered  no 
more  ?  Are  the  many  heads  of  women  which, 
had  they  come  down  to 'us  with  a  history  and  a 
pedigree,  would  have  been  talked  of  as  marvels 
of  classic  beauty — are  these  swept  from  our 
memories  ?  If  so,  there  is  still  before  our  eyes 
one  more  appeal  against  national  prejudice"  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  point  even  at  this  moment. 
Put  on  one  side,  and  deprived  of  the  honourable 
place  which  it  should  have  commanded,  there  is, 
in  the  Sculpture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  this 
year,  a  work,  the  equal  of  which,  unless  exe- 
cuted by  the  same  hand,  has  never  been  seen 
within  the  walls  of  that  room.  It  is  not  this 
time  a  soldier  in  colossal  bronze :  horse  and  man 
quivering  with  life  and  strength.  It  is  not  an 
angel  hovering  over  us  with  outstretched  wings. 
It  is  not  the  lifeless  form  of  the  doomed  daughter 
of  a  doomed  king.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  child. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  it.  The 
work  is  an  embodiment  of  childhood,  a  realisa- 
tion of  all  we  look  for  and  delight  in,  in  a  child. 
It  is  a  faultless  work.  What  REYNOLDS  saw  in 
a  child,  MAROCIIETTI,  the  sculptor  who  wrought 
this  figure,  has,  in  a  different  way,  seen  too — 
seen  as  completely,  rendered  as  perfectly.  There 
needs  no  knowledge  of  Art,  no  depth  of  con- 
noisseurship,to  understand  this  figure.  Any  one 
with  eyes  can  see  it  and  appreciate  it,  as  a  most 
exquisite  presentation  of  the  Truth. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHT's  NARRATIVE. 

LADY  GLYDE'S  recollection  of  the  events 
winch  followed  her  departure  from  Blackwater 
Park  began  with  her  arrival  at  the  London  ter- 
minus of  the  South  Western  Railway.  She  had 
omitted  to  make  a  memorandum  beforehand  of 
the  (lay  on  which  she  took  the  journey.  All 
hope  of  fixing  that  important  date,  Dy  any 
evidence  of  hers,  or  of  Mrs.  Michelson's,  must 
be  given  up  for  lost. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  platform, 
Lady  Glyde  found  Count  Fosco  waiting  for  her. 
He  was  at  the  carriage-door  as  soon  as  the 
porter  could  open  it.  The  train  was  unusually 
crowded,  and  there  was  great  confusion  in 
get t  ing  the  luggage.  Some  person  whom  Count 
Fosco  brought  with  him  procured  the  luggage 
which  belonged  to  Lady  Clyde.  It  was  marked 
with  her  name.  She  drove  away  alone  with  the 
Count,  in  a  vehicle  which  she  did  not  particu- 
larly notice  at  the  time. 

Her  first,  question,  on  leaving  the  terminus, 
referred  to  Miss  Halcombe.  The  Count  in- 
formed her  that  Miss  Halcombe  had  not  yet 
gone  to  Cumberland ;  after-consideration  having 
caused  him  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  her  taking 
so  long  a  journey  without  some  days'  previous 
rest. 

Lady  Glyde  next  inquired  whether  her  sister  was 
then  staving  in  the  Count's  house.  Her  recollec- 
tion of  the  answer  was  confused,  her  only  distinct 
impression  in  relation  to  it  being  that  tlie  Count 
declared  he  was  then  taking  her  to  see  Miss 
Halcombe.  Lady  Clyde's  experience  of  London 
was  so  limited,  that  she  could  not  tell,  at  the 
time,  through  what  streets  they  were  driving. 
l>nt  they  never  left  the  streets,  and  they  never 
passed  any  gardens  or  trees.  AY  hen  the  car- 
riage stopped,  it  stopped  in  a  small  street,  behind 
a  square— a  square  m  which  there  were  shops, 
and  public  buildings,  and  many  people.  From 
these  recollections  (of  which  Lady  Glyde  was 
certain)  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Count  Fosco 
did  not  take  her  to  his  own  residence  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  John's  Wood. 

They  entered  the  house,  and  went  up-stairs 
to  a  back-room,  either  on  the  first  or  second 
floor.  The  luggage  was  carefully  brought  in. 
A  female  servant  opened  the  door ;  and  a  man 
with  a  beard,  apparently  a  foreigner,  met  them 
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n  the  hall,  and  with  great  politeness  showed 
hem  the  way  up-stairs.  In  answer  to  Lady 
jlyde's  inquiries,  the  Count  assured  her  that 
Miss  Halcombe  was  in  the  house,  and  that  she 
should  be  immediately  informed  of  her  sister's 
irrival.  He  and  the  foreigner  then  went  away, 
and  left  her  by  herself  in  the  room.  It  was 
poorly  furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  and  it  looked 
sut  on  the  backs  of  houses. 

The  place  was  remarkably  quiet ;  no  footsteps 
went  up  or  down  the  stairs — she  only  heard  m 
the  room  beneath  her  a  dull,  rumbling  sound  of 
men's  voices  talking.  Before  she  had  been  long 
left  alone,  the  Count  returned,  to  explain  that 
Miss  Halcombe  was  then  taking  rest,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed  for  a  little  while.  He  was  ac- 
companied into  the  room  by  a  gentleman  (an 
Englishman)  whom  he  begged  to  present  as  a 
friend  of  his.  After  this  singular  introduction 
— in  the  course  of  which  no  names,  to  the  best 
of  Lady  Glyde's  recollection,  had  been  men- 
tioned— she  was  left  alone  with  the  stranger. 
He  was  perfectly  civil ;  but  he  startled  and  con- 
fused her  by  some  odd  questions  about  herself, 
and  by  looking  at  her,  while  he  asked  them,  in  a 
strange  manner.  After  remaining  a  short  time, 
he  went  out ;  and  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  a 
second  stranger— also  an  Englishman — came  in. 
This  person  introduced  himself  as  another 
friend  of  Count  Fosco's ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
looked  at  her  very  oddly,  and  asked  some 
curious  questions — never,  as  well  as  she  could 
remember,  addressing  her  by  name  ;  and  going 
out  again,  after  a  little  while,  like  the  first  man. 
By  this  time,  she  was  so* frightened  about  her- 
self, and  so  uneasy  about  her  sister,  that  she 
had  thoughts  of  venturing  down  stairs  again, 
and  claiming  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
the  only  woman  she  had  seen  in  the  house — the 
servant  who  answered  the  door. 

Just  as  she  had  risen  from  her  chair,  the 
Count  came  back  into  the  room.  The  mo- 
ment he  appeared,  she  asked  anxiously  how  long 
the  meeting  between  her  sister  and  herself  was 
to  be  still  delayed.  At  first,  he  returned  an 
evasive  answer ;  but,  on  being  pressed,  he  ac- 
knowledged, with  great  apparent  reluctance, 
that  Miss  Halcombe  was  by  no  means  so  well 
as  he  had  hitherto  represented  her  to  be.  His 
tone  and  manner,  in  making  this  replv,  so 
alarmed  Lady  Glyde,  or  rather  so  painfulFy  in- 
creased the  uneasiness  which  she  had  felt  in  the 
company  of  the  two  strangers,  that  a  sudd' 
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faintness  overcame  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  Count  called  from 
the  door  for  water,  and  for  a  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts.  Both  were  brought  in  by  the  foreign-look- 
ing man  with  the  beard.  The  water,  when  Lady 
Glyde  attempted  to  drink  it,  had  so  strange  a 
taste  that  it  increased  her  faintness ;  and  she 
hastily  toe  k  the  bottle  of  salts  from  Count  Fosco, 
and  smelt  at  it.  Her  head  became  giddy  on  the 
instant.  The  Count  caught  the  bottle  as  it 
dropped  out  of  her  hand ;  and  the  last  impres- 
sion of  which  she  was  conscious  was  that  he 
held  it  to  her  nostrils  again. 

From  this  point,  her  recollections  were  found 
to  be  confused,  fragmentary,  and  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  any  reasonable  probability. 

Her  own  impression  was  that  she  recovered 
her  senses  later  in  the  evening ;  that  she  then 
left  the  house ;  that  she  went  (as  she  had  pre- 
viously arranged  to  go,  at  Blackwater  Park)  to 
Mrs.  Vesey's ;  that  she  drank  tea  there ;  and 
that  she  passed  the  night  under  Mrs.  Vesey's 
roof.  She  was  totally  unable  to  say  how,  or 
when,  or  in  what  company,  she  left  the  house 
to  which  Count  Fosco  had  brought  her.  But 
she  persisted  in  asserting  that  she  had  been  to 
Mrs.  Vesey's ;  and,  still  more  extraordinary,  that 
she  had  been  helped  to  undress  and  get  to  bed 
by  Mrs.  Rubelle  !  She  could  not  remember 
what  the  conversation  was  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  or 
whom  she  saw  there  besides  that  lady,  or  why 
Mrs.  Rubelle  should  have  been  present  in  the 
house  to  help  her. 

Her  recollection  of  what  happened  to  her  the 
next  morning,  was  still  more  vague  and  unre- 
liable. She  had  some  dim  idea  of  driving  out 
(at  what  hour  she  could  not  say)  with  Count 
Fosco — and  with  Mrs.  Rubelle,  again,  for  a 
female  attendant.  But  when,  and  why,  she  left 
Mrs.  Vesey  she  could  not  tell;  neither  did  she 
know  what  direction  the  carriage  drove  in,  or 
where  it  set  her  down,  or  whether  the  Count  and 
Mrs.  Rubelle  did  or  did  not  remain  with  her  all 
the  time  she  was  out.  At  this  point  in  her  sad 
story  there  was  a  total  blank.  She  had  no  im- 
pressions of  the  faintest  kind  to  communicate — 
no  idea  whether  one  day,  or  more  than  one  day, 
had  passed — until  she  came  to  herself  suddenly 
in  a  strange  place,  surrounded  by  women  who 
were  all  unknown  to  her. 

This  was  the  Asylum.  Here  she  first  heard 
herself  called  by  Anne  Catherick's  name;  and 
here,  as  a  last  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
story  of  the  conspiracy,  her  own  eyes  informed 
her  that  she  had  Anne  Catherick's  clothes 
on.  The  nurse,  on  the  first  night  in  the  Asy- 
lum, had  shown  her  the  marks  on  each  article 
of  "her  underclothing  as  it  was  taken  off,  and 
had  said,  not  at  all  irritably  or  unkindly. 
"  Look  at  your  own  name  on  your  own  clothes, 
and  don't  worry  us  all  any  more  about  being 
Lady  Glyde.  She's  dead  and  buried ;  and  you're 
alive  and  hearty.  Do  look  at  your  clothes 
now !  There  it  is,  in  good  marking-ink ;  and 
there  you  will  find  it  on  all  your  old  things,  which 
we  have  kept  in  the  house — Anne  Catherick,  as 
plain  as  print !"  And  there  it  was,  when  Miss 


Halcombe  examined  the  linen  her  sister  wore,  on 
the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Limmeridge  House. 

Such,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  was  the  narra- 
tive obtained  from  Lady  Glyde,  by  careful  ques- 
tioning, on  the  journey  to  Cumberland.  Miss 
Halcombe  abstained  from  pressing  her  with  any 
inquiries  relating  to  events  in  the  Asylum  :  her 
mind  being  but  too  evidently  unfit  to  bear  the 
trial  of  reverting  to  them.  It  was  known,  by 
the  voluntary  admission  of  the  owner  of  the 
madhouse,  that  she  was  received  there  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July.  From  that  date,  until  the 
fifteenth  of  October  (the  day  of  her  rescue),  she 
had  been  under  restraint ;  her  identity  with  Anne 
Catherick  systematically  asserted,  and  her  sanity, 
from  first  to  last,  practically  denied.  Faculties 
less  delicately  balanced,  constitutions  less  ten- 
derly organised,  must  have  suffered  under  such 
an  ordeal  as  this.  No  man  could  have  gone 
through  it,  and  come  out  of  it  unchanged. 

Arriving  at  Limmeridge  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifteenth,  Miss  Halcombe  wisely  resolved 
not  to  attempt  the  assertion  of  Lady  Glyde's 
identity,  until  the  next  day. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  she  went  to 
Mr.  Fairlie's  room ;  and,  using  all  possible  cau- 
tions and  preparations  beforehand,  at  last  told 
him,  in  so  many  words,  what  had  happened.  As 
soon  as  his  first  astonishment  and  alarm  had 
subsided,  he  angrily  declared  that  Miss  Hal- 
combe had  allowed  herself  to  be  duped  by  Anne 
Catherick.  He  referred  her  to  Count  Fosco's 
letter,  and  to  what  she  had  herself  told  him  of 
the  personal  resemblance  between  Anne  and  his 
deceased  niece ;  and  he  positively  declined  to 
admit  to  his  presence,  even  for  one  minute  only, 
a  madwoman  whom  it  was  an  insult  and  an  out- 
rage to  have  brought  into  his  house  at  all.  Miss 
Halcombe  left  the  room ;  waited  till  the  first 
heat  of  her  indignation  had  passed  away ;  de- 
cided, on  reflection,  that  Mr.  Fairlie  should  see 
his  niece,  in  the  interests  of  common  humanity, 
before  he  closed  his  doors  on  her  as  a  stranger ; 
and,  thereupon,  without  a  word  of  previous 
warning,  took  Lady  Glyde  with  her  to  his  room. 
The  servant  was  posted  at  the  door  to  prevent 
their  entrance ;  but  Miss  Halcombe  insisted  on 
passing  him,  and  made  her  way  into  Mr.  Fair- 
lie's  presence,  leading  her  sister  by  the  hand. 

The  scene  that  followed,  though  it  only  lasted 
for  a  few  minutes,  was  too  painful  to  be  de- 
scribed—Miss Halcombe  herself  shrank  from  re- 
ferring to  it.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Fairlie  declared,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
he  did  not  recognise  the  woman  who  had  been 
brought  into  his  room ;  that  he  saw  nothing  in 
her  face  and  manner  to  make  him  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  his  niece  lay  buried  in  Limmeridge 
churchyard ;  and  that  he  would  call  on  the  law 
to 'protect  him  if  before  the  day  was  over  she 
was  not  removed  from  the  house. 

Taking  the  very  worst  view  of  Mr.  Fairlie's 
selfishness,  indolence;,  and  habitual  want  of  feel- 
ing, it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  suppose  that 
he  was  capable  of  such  infamy  as  secretly  recog- 
nising and  openly  disowning  his  brother's  child. 
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Miss  Halcombe  humanely  and  sensibly  allowed  all 
due  force  to  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  alarm 
in  preventing  him  from  fairly  exercising  his  per- 
ceptions ;  and  accounted  for  what  had  liappened, 
in  that  way.  But  when  she  next  put  tin 
vants  to  the  test,  and  found  that  they  too  were, 
in  every  case,  uncertain,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
whether  the  lady  presented  to  them  was  their 
young  mistress,  or  Anne  Catherick,  of  whose  re- 
semblance to  her  they  had  all  heard,  the  sad  con- 
clusion was  inevitable,  that  the  change  produced 
in  Lady  Clyde's  face  and  manner  by  her  imprison- 
m  the  Asylum,  was  far  more  serious  than 
Miss  Halcombe  had  at  first  supposed.  The  vile 
deception  which  had  asserted  her  death,  delied 
exposure  even  in  the  house  where  she  was  born, 
and  among  the  people  with  whom  she  had  lived. 
In  a  less  critical  situation,  the  effort  need  not 
have  been  given  up  as  hopeless,  even  yet. 

For  example,  the  maid,  Fanny,  who  happened 
to  be  then  absent  fromLimmcridge,  was  expected 
back  in  two  days  ;  and  there  -would  be  a  chance 
of  gaining  her  recognition  to  start  with,  seeing 
that  she  bad  been  in  much  more  constant  com- 
munication with  her  mistress,  and  had  been 
much  more  heartily  attached  to  her  than  the 
other  servants.  Again,  Lady  Glyde  might  have 
been  privately  kept  in  the  house,  or  in  the 
village,  to  wait  until  her  health  was  a  little  re- 
covered, and  her  mind  was  a  little  steadied 
again.  When  her  memory  could  be  once  more 
trusted  to  serve  her,  she"  would  naturally  refer 
to  persons  and  events,  in  the  past,  with  a  cer- 
tainty and  a  familiarity  which  no  impostor  could 
simulate  ;  and  so  the  fact  of  her  idcnl  ity,  which 
her  own  appearance  had  failed  to  establish,  might 
subsequently  be  proved,  with  time  to  help  her, 
by  the  surer  test- of  her  own  words. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
regained  her  freedom,  rendered  all  recourse  to 
such  means  as  these  simply  impracticable.  The 
pursuit  from  the  Asylum,  diverted  to  Hampshire 
for  the  time  only,  would  infallibly  next  take  the 
direction  of  Cumberland.  The  persons  appointed 
to  seek  the  fugitive,  might  arrive  at  Limraeridge 
House'at  a  few  hours'  notice ;  and  in  Mr.  Fair- 
lie's  present  temper  of  mind,  they  might  count 
on  the  immediate  exertion  of  his  local  influence 
and  authority  to  assist  them.  The  commonest 
consideration  for  Lady  Clyde's  safety,  forced  on 
Miss  Halcombe  the  necessity  of  resigning  the 
struggle  to  do  her  justice,  and  of  removing  her 
at  once  from  the  place  of  all  others  that  was 
now  most  dangerous  to  her — the  neighbourhood 
of  her  own  home. 

An  immediate  return  to  London  was  the  first 
and  wisest  measure  of  security  which  suggested 
itself.  In  the  great  city  all  traces  of  them  might 
be  most  speedily  and  most  surely  effaced.  There 
were  no  preparations  to  make — no  farewell  words 
of  kindness  to  exchange  with  any  one.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  memorable  day  of  the  six- 
teenth, Miss  Halcombe  roused  her  sister  to  a 
last  exertion  of  courage;  luul,  without  a  living 
soul  to  wisli  them  wefl  at  parting,  the  two  took 
their  way  into  the  world  alone,  and  turned  their 
backs  for  ever  on  Limmeridge  House. 


They  had  passed  the  hill  above  the  church- 
yard, when  Lady  Glyde  insisted  on  turning  back 

0  look  her  last  at  her  mother's  grave.    Miss 
Efalcombe  tried  to  shake  her  resolution  ;  but,  in 
.his  one  instance,  tried  in  vain.     She  was  im- 
novable.    Her  dim  eyes  lit  with  a  sudden  fire, 
and  flashed  through  the  veil  that  hung  over 

,hem  ;  her  wasted  fingers  strengthened,  moment 
}y  moment,  round  the  friendly  arm,  by  which 
,hey  had  held  so  listlessly  till  this  time.  I  be- 
ieve  in  my  soul  that  the  Hand  of  God  was 
jointing  their  way  back  to  them ;  and  that  the 
nost  innocent  and  the  most  afflicted  of  Hie 
creatures  was  chosen,  in  that  dread  moment,  to 
see  it. 

They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  burial- 
ground  ;  and  by  that  act  sealed  the  future  of 
our  three  lives. 

in. 

THIS  was  the  story  of  the  past — the  story,  so 
far  as  we  knew  it  then. 

Two  obvious  conclusions  presented  themselves 
to  my  mind,  after  hearing  it.  In  the  first  place, 

1  saw  darkly  what  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
had  been ;  now  chances  had  been  watched,  and 
how  circumstances  had  been  handled  to  ensure 
impunity  to  a  daring  and  an  intricate  crime. 
While  all  details  were  still  a  mystery  to  me,  the 
vile  manner  in  which  the  personal  resemblance 
between  the  woman  in  white  and  Lady  Glyde  had 
been  turned  to  account,  was  clear  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  was  plain  that  Anne  Catherick  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Count  Fosco's  house  as  Lady  Glyde  ; 
it  was  plain  that  Lady  Glyde  had  taken  the  dead 
woman's  place  in  the  Asylum — the  substitution 
having  been  so  managed  as  to  make  innocent 
people  (the  doctor  and  the  two  servants  cer- 
tainly ;  and  the  owner  of  the  madhouse  in  all 
probability)  accomplices  in  the  crime. 

Tiie  second  conclusion  came  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  first.  We  three  had  no 
mercy  to  expect  from  Count  Fosco  and  Sir  Per- 
cival  Glyde.  The  success  of  the  conspiracy  had 
brought  with  it  a  clear  gain  to  those  two  men 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds — twenty  thousand  to 
one  •.  ten  thousand  to  the  other,  through  his  wife. 
They  had  that  interest,  as  well  as  other  interests, 
in  ensuring  their  impunity  from  exposure  ;  and 
they  would  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  sacrifice 
unattempted,no  treachery  untried,  to  discover  the 
place  in  which  their  victim  was  concealed,  and  to 
part  her  from  the  only  friends  she  had  in  the 
world — Marian  Halcombe  and  myself. 

The  sense  of  this  serious  peril — a  peril  which 
every  day  and  every  hour  might  bring  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us — was  the  one  influence  tliat  guided 
me  in  fixing  the  place  of  our  retreat.  I  chose 
it  in  the  fur  East  of  London,  where  there  were 
fewest  idle  people  to  lounge  and  look  about  them 
in  the  streets.  I  chose  it  in  a  poor  and  a  popu- 
lous neighbourhood — because  the  harder  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  men  and  women 
about  us,  the  less  the  chance  of  their  having 
the  time  or  taking  the  pains  to  notice  chance 
gers  who  came  among  them.  Those  were 
the  great  advantages  I  looked  to ;  but  our  locality 
was  a  gain  to  us  also,  in  another  and  a  hardly 
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less  important  respect.  We  could  live  cheaply 
by  the  daily  work  of  my  hands ;  and  could  save 
every  farthing  we  possessed  to  forward  the  pur- 
pose— the  righteous  purpose  of  redressing  an 
infamous  wrong,  which,  from  first  to  last,  I  now 
kept  steadily  in  view. 

In  a  week's  time,  Marian  Halcombe  and  I  had 
settled  how  the  course  of  our  new  lives  should 
be  directed. 

There  were  no  other  lodgers  in  the  house ; 
and  we  had  the  means  of  going  in  and  out 
without  passing  through  the  shop.  I  arranged, 
for  the  present  at  least,  that  neither  Marian 
nor  Laura  should  stir  outside  the  door  with- 
out my  being  with  them ;  and  that,  in  my  ab- 
sence from  home,  they  should  let  no  one  into 
their  rooms  on  any  pretence  whatever.  This 
rule  established,  I  went  to  a  friend  whom  I  had 
known  in  former  days — a  wood  engraver,  in  large 
practice — to  seek  for  employment ;  telling  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  reasons  for  wishing 
to  remain  unknown.  He  at  once  concluded  that 
I  was  in  debt ;  expressed  his  regret  in  the  usual 
forms ;  and  then  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
to  assist  me.  I  left  his  false  impression  undis- 
turbed ;  and  accepted  the  work  he  had  to  give. 
He  knew  that  he  could  trust  my  experience  and 
my  industry.  I  had,  what  he  wanted,  steadi- 
ness and  facility  ;  and  though  my  earnings  were 
but  small,  they  sufficed  for  our  necessities.  As 
soon  as  we  could  feel  certain  of  this,  Marian 
Halcombe  and  I  put  together  what  we  possessed. 
She  had  between  two  and  three  hundred  pouuds 
left  of  her  own  property  ;  and  I  had  nearlj  as 
much  remaining  from  the  purchase-money  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  my  drawing-master's  prac- 
tice before  I  left  England.  Together  we  made 
up  between  us  more  than  four  hundred  pounds. 
I  deposited  this  little  fortune  in  a  bank,  to  be 
kept  for  the  expense  of  those  secret  inquiries 
and  investigations  which  I  was  determined  to 
set  on  foot,  and  to  carry  on  by  myself  if  I  could 
find  no  one  to  help  me.  We  calculated  our 
weekly  expenditure  to  the  last  farthing ;  and  we 
never  touched  our  little  fund,  except  in  Laura's 
interests  and  for  Laura's  sake. 

The  house-work,  which,  if  we  had  dared  trust 
a  stranger  near  us,  would  have  been  done  by  a 
servant,  was  taken  on  the  first  day,  taken  as  her 
own  right,  by  Marian  Halcombe.  "  What  a 
woman's  hands  are  fit  for,"  she  said,  "  early 
and  late,  these  hands  of  mine  shall  do."  They 
trembled  as  she  held  them  out.  The  wasted 
arms  told  their  sad  story  of  the  past,  as  she 
turned  up  the  sleeves  of  the  poor  plain  dress 
that  she  wore  for  safety's  sake;  but  the  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  the  woman  burnt  bright 
in  her  even  yet.  I  saw  the  big  tears  rise  thick 
in  her  eyes,  and  fall  slowly  over  her  cheeks 
as  she  looked  at  me.  She  dashed  them  away 
with  a  touch  of  her  old  energy,  and  smiled  with 
a  faint  reflexion  of  her  old  good  spirits.  "  Don't 
doubt  my  courage,  Walter,"  she  pleaded,  "  it's 
my  weakness  that  cries,  not  me.  The  house- 
work shall  conquer  it,  if  /  can't."  And  she  kept 
her  word — the  victory  was  won  when  we  met  in 
the  evening,  and  she  sat  down  to  rest.  Her  large 


steady  black  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  flash  of 
heir  bright  firmness  of  bygone  days.     "  T  am 
not  quite  broken  down  yet,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am 
worth  trusting  with  my  share  of  the  work." 
Before  I  could  answer,  she  added  in  a  whisper, 
"And  worth  trusting  with  my  share  in  the  risk 
and  the  danger,  too.   Remember  that,  if  the  time 
comes !" 
I  did  remember  it,  when  the  time  came. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  October,  the  daily 
:ourse  of  our  lives  had  assumed  its  settled  direc- 
ion ;  and  we  three  were  as  completely  isolated 
"n  our  place  of  concealment,  as  if  the  house  we 
.ived  in  had  been  a  desert  island,  and  the  great 
network  of  streets  and  the  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  all  round  us  the  waters  of  an 
illimitable  sea.  I  could  now  reckon  on  some 
leisure  time  for  considering  what  my  future  plan 
of  action  should  be,  and  how  I  might  arm  myself 
most  securely,  at  the  outset,  for  the  coming 
struggle  with  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count. 

I  gave  up  all  hope  of  appealing  to  my  recog- 
nition of  Laura,  or  to  Marian's  recognition  of 
tier,  in  proof  of  her  identity.  If  we  had  loved 
her  less  dearly,  if  the  instinct  implanted  in  us 
by  that  love  had  not  been  far  more  certain  than 
any  exercise  of  reasoning,  far  keener  than  any 
process  of  observation,  even  we  might  have 
liesitated,  on  first  seeing  her.  The  outward 
changes  wrought  by  the  suffering  and  the  terror 
of  the  past  had  fearfully,  almost  hopelessly, 
strengthened  the  fatal  resemblance  oetween 
Anne  Catherick  and  herself.  In  my  narrative 
of  events  at  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Limme- 
ridge  House,  I  have  recorded,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation of  the  two,  how  the  likeness,  striking 
as  it  was  when  viewed  generally,  failed  in  many 
important  points  of  similarity  when  tested  in  de- 
tail. In  those  former  days,  if  they  had  both 
been  seen  together,  side  by  side,  no  person  could 
for  a  moment  have  mistaken  them  one  for  the 
other — as  has  happened  often  in  the  instances  of 
twins.  I  could  not  say  this  now.  The  sorrow 
and  suffering  which  I  had  once  blamed  myself 
for  associating  even  by  a  passing  thought  with 
the  future  of  Laura  Fairlie,  had,  set  their  profan- 
ing marks  on  the  youth  and  beauty  of  her  face ; 
and  the  fatal  resemblance  which  I  had  once  seen 
and  shuddered  at  seeing,  in  idea  only,  was  now  a 
real  and  living  resemblance  which  asserted  itself 
before  my  own  eyes.  Strangers,  acquaintances, 
friends  even  who  could  not  look  at  her  as  we 
looked,  if  she  had  been  shown  to  them  in  _ the 
first  days  of  her  rescue  from  the  Asylum,_  might 
have  doubted  if  she  were  the  Laura  Fairlie  they 
had  once  known,  and  doubted  without  blame. 

The  one  remaining  chance,  which  I  had  at 
first  thought  might  be  trusted  to  serve  us — the 
chance  of  appealing  to  her  recollection  of  persons 
and  events  with  which  no  impostor  could  be 
familiar,  was  proved,  by  the  sad  test  of  our  later 
experience,  to  be  hopeless.  Every  little  caution 
that  Marian  and  I  practised  towards  her ;  every 
little  remedy  we  tried  to  strengthen  and  steady 
slowly  the  weakened,  shaken  faculties,  was  a 
fresh  protest  in  itself  against  the  risk  of  turning 
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her  mind  baek  cm  the  troubled  and  the  terrible 
past. 

The  only  events  of  former  days  which  we  ven- 
tured on  encouraging  her  to  recul,  were  the  little 
trivial  domestic  events  of  that  happy  tinit;  :it 
Limmeridge,  when  I  first  went  there,  and  taught 
her  to  draw.  The  day  when  I  roused  those  re- 
membrances by  showing  her  the%  sketch  of  the 
summer-house  which  she  had  given  me  on  the 
morning  of  our  farewell,  and  which  had  never 
been  separated  from  me  since,  was  the  birthday 
of  our  first  hope.  Tenderly  find  gradually,  the 
memory  of  the  old  walks  and  drives  dawned 
upon  her;  and  the  poor  weary  pining  eyes,  looked 
at  Marian  and  at  me  with  a  new  interest,  with  a 
faltering  thoughtfulness  in  them,  which,  from 
that  moment,  we  cherished  and  kept  alive.  I 
bought  her  a  little  box  of  colours,  and  a  sketch- 
book like  the  old  sketch-book  which  I  had  seen 
in  her  hands  on  the  morning  when  we  first  met. 
Once  again— oh  me,  once  again ! — at  spare  hours 
saved  from  my  work,  in  the  dull  London  light, 
in  the  poor  London  room,  I  sat  by  her  side,  to 
guide  tne  faltering  touch,  to  help  the  feeble  hand. 
Day  by  day,  I  raised  and  raised  the  new  interest 
till  its  place  in  the  blank  of  her  existence  was  at 
last  assured — till  she  could  think  of  her  drawing, 
and  talk  of  it,  and  patiently  practise  it  by  her- 
self, with  some  faint  reflexion  of  the  innocent 
pleasure  in  my  encouragement,  the  growing  en- 
joyment in  her  own  progress  which  belonged  to 
the  lost  life  ruid  the  lost  happiness  of  past  days. 

We  helped  her  mind  slowly  by  this  simple 
means ;  we  took  her  out  between  us  to  walk,  on 
fine  days,  in  a  quiet  old  City  square,  near  at 
hand,  where  there  was  nothing  to  confuse  or 
alarm  her;  we  spared  a  few  pounds  from  the 
fund  at  the  banker's  to  get  her  wine,  aad  the  de- 
licate strengthening  food  that  she  required ;  we 
amused  her  in  the  evenings  with  children's  games 
at  cards,  with  scrap-books  full  of  prints  which  I 
borrowed  from  the  engraver  who  employed  me — 
by  these,  and  other  trifling  attentions  like  them, 
we  composed  her  and  steadied  her,  and  hoped  all 
things,  as  cheerfully  as  we  could,  from  time  and 
care,  and  love  that  never  neglected  and  never 
despaired  of  her.  But  to  take  her  mercilessly 
from  seclusion  and  repose ;  to  confront  her  with 
strangers,  or  with  acquaintances  who  were  little 
better  than  strangers ;  to  rouse  the  painful  im- 
pressions of  her  past  life  which  we  had  so  care- 
fully hushed  to  rest — this,  even  in  her  own  in- 
terests, we  dared  not  do.  Whatever  sacrifices 
it  cost,  whatever  long,  weary,  heart-breaking  de- 
lays it  involved,  the  wrong  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  her,  if  mortal  means  could  grapple  it, 
must  be  redressed  without  her  knowledge  and 
•without  her  help. 

This  resolution  settled,  it  was  next  necessary 
to  decide  how  the  first  risk  should  be  ventured, 
and  what  the  first  proceedings  should  be. 

After  consulting  with  Marian,  1  resolved  to 
begin  by  gathering  together  as  many  facts  as 
could  be  collected— -then,  to  ask  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Kyrle  (whom  we  knew  we  could  trust) ;  and 
to  ascertain  from  him,  in  the  first  instance,  if 
the  legal  remedy  lay  fairly  withiu  our  reach.  I 


owed  it  to  Laura's  interests  not  to  stake  her 
whole  future  on  my  own  unaided  exertions,  so 
long  as  there  was  the  faintest  prospect  of 
strengthening  our  position  by  obtaining  relJabb 
assistance  of  any  kind. 

The  first  source  of  information  to  which  I 
applied,  was  the  journal  kept  at  Blackwater 
Park  by  Marian  Halcombe.  There  were  pas- 
sages in  this  diary,  relating  to  myself,  which  she 
thought  it  best  that  I  should  not  see.  Accord- 
ingly, she  read  to  me  from  the  manuscript,  and 
I  took  the  notes  I  wanted  as  she  went  on.  We 
could  only  find  time  to  pursue  this  occupation 
by  sitting  up  late  at  night.  Three  nights  were 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  were  enough  to 
put  me  in  possession  of  all  that  Marian  could 
tell. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  gain  as  much 
additional  evidence  as  I  could  procure  from, 
other  people,  without  exciting  suspicion.  I  went 
myself  to  Mrs.  Vesey  to  ascertain  if  Laura's 
impression  of  having  slept  there,  was  correct  or 
not.  In  this  case,  from  consideration  for  Mrs. 
Vesey's  age  and  infirmity,  and  in  all  subsequent 
cases  of  the  same  kind  from  considerations  of 
caution,  I  kept  our  real  position  a  secret,  and 
was  always  careful  to  speak  of  Laura  as  "  the 
late  Lady  Glyde." 

Mrs.  Vesey's  answer  to  my  inquiries  only 
confirmed  the  apprehensions  which  I  had  pre- 
viously felt.  Laura  had  certainly  written  to  say 
she  would  pass  the  night  under  the  roof  of  heV 
old  friend — but  she  had  never  been  near  the 
house.  Her  mind,  in  this  instance,  and,  as  I 
feared,  in  other  instances  besides,  confusedly 
presented  to  her  something  which  she  had  only 
intended  to  do  in  the  false  light  of  something 
which  she  had  really  done.  The  unconscious 
contradiction  of  herself  was  easy  to  account  for 
in  this  way — but  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
results.  It  was  a  stumble  on  the  threshold  at 
starting ;  it  was  a  flaw  in  the  evidence  which 
told  fatally  against  us. 

I  next  instructed  Marian  to  write  (observing 
the  same  caution  which  I  practised  myself)  to 
Mrs.  Michelson.  She  was  to  express,  if  she 
pleased,  some  general  suspicion  of  Count  Fosco's 
conduct ;  and  she  was  to  ask  the  housekeeper 
to  supply  us  with  a  plain  statement  of  events, 
in  the  interests  of  truth.  While  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  answer,  which  reached  us  in  a  week's 
time,  I  went  to  the  doctor  in  St.  John's  Wood ; 
introducing  myself  as  sent  by  Miss  Halcombe 
to  collect,  if  possible,  more  particulars  of  her 
sister's  last  illness  than  Mr.  Kyrle  had  found  the 
time  to  procure.  By  Mr.  Goodricke's  assist- 
ance, I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
deatb,  and  an  interview  with  the  woman  (Jane 
Gould)  who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  the 
body  for  the  grave.  Through  this  person,  I  also 
discovered  a  means  of  communicating  with  the 
servant,  Hester  Pinhorn.  She  had  recently  left 
her  place,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
her  mistress;  and  she  was  lodging  with  some 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  Mrs.  Gould 
knew.  In  the  manner  here  indicated,  I  obtained 
the  Narratives  of  the  housekeeper,  of  the  doctor, 
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of  Jane  Gould,  and  of  Hester  Pinhorn,  exactly 
as  they  are  presented  in  these  pages. 

furnished  with  such  additional  evidence  as 
these  documents  afforded,  I  considered  myself 
to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Kyrle;  and  Marian  wrote  accordingly  to 
mention  my  name  to  him,  and  to  specify  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  I  requested  permission  to  see 
him  on  private  business. 

There  was  time  enough,  in  the  morning,  for 
me  to  take  Laura  out  for  her  walk  as  usual, 
and  to  see  her  quietly  settled  at  her  drawing 
afterwards.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  new 
anxiety  in  her  face,  as  I  rose  to  leave  the  room  ; 
and  her  fingers  began  to  toy  doubtfully,  in  the 
old  way,  with  the  brushes  and  pencils  on  the 
table. 

"  You  are  not  tired  of  me  yet  ?"  she  said. 
"  You  are  not  going  away  because  you  are  tired 
of  me  ?  I  will  try  to  do  better — I  will  try  to 
get  well.  Are  you  as  fond  of  me,  Walter,  as 
you  used  to  be,  now  I  am  so  pale  and  thin,  and 
so  slow  in  learning  to  draw  ?" 

She  spoke  as  a  child  might  have  spoken ;  she 
showed  me  her  thoughts  as  a  child  might  have 
shown  them.  I  waited  a  few  minutes  longer — 
waited  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dearer  to  me 
now  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  past  times. 
"  Try  to  get  well  again,"  I  said,  encouraging 
the  new  hope  in  the  future  which  I  saw  dawn- 
ing in  her  mind ;  "  try  to  get  well  again,  for 
Marian's  sake  and  for  mine." 

"Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  returning  to  her 
drawing.  "  I  must  try,  because  they  are  both 
so  fond  of  me."  She  suddenly  looked  up  again. 
"  Don't  be  gone  long  !  I  can't  get  on  with  my 
drawing,  Walter,  when  you  are  not  here  to  lelp 
me." 

"  I  shall  soon  be  back,  my  darling — soon  be 
back  to  see  how  you  are  getting  on." 

My  voice  faltered  a  little  in  spite  of  me.  I 
forced  myself  from  the  room.  It  was  no  time, 
then,  for  parting  with  the  self-control  tvhicli 
might  yet  serve  me  in  my  need  before  the  day 
was  out. 

As  I  opened  the  door,  T  beckoned  to  Marian 
to  follow  me  to  the  stairs.  It  was  necessary 
to  prepare  her  for  a  result  which  I  felt  might 
sooner  or  later  follow  my  showing  myself  openly 
in  the  streets. 

"  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  back  in  a  few 
hours,"  I  said ;  "  and  you  will  take  care,  as 
usual,  to  let  no  one  inside  the  doors  in  my  ab 

sence.     But  if  anything  happens " 

"  What  can  happen  ?"  she  interposed,  quickly. 
"Tell  me  plainly,  Walter,  if  there  is  any  danger 
— and  I  shall  know  how  to  meet  it." 

"  The  only  danger,"  I  replied,  "  is  that  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  may  have  been  recalled  to  Lon- 
don by  the  news  of  Laura's  escape.  You  are 
aware  that  he  had  me  watched  before  I  left  Eng- 
land ,  and  that  he  probably  knows  me  by  sight 
although  I  don't  know  him  ?" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  lookec 
at  me  in  anxious  silence.  I  saw  she  uuderstooc 
the  serious  risk  that  threatened  us. 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  I  said,  "  that  I  shall  be 


seen  in  London  again  so  soon,  either  by  Sir 
?ercival  himself  or  by  the  persons  in  his  em- 
>loy.  But  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  accident 
nay  happen.  In  that  case,  you  will  not  be 
alarmed  if  I  fail  to  return  to-night ;  and  you 
will  satisfy  any  inquiries  of  Laura's  with  the 
3est  excuse  that  you  can  make  for  me  ?  If  I 
md  the  least  reason  to  siispect  that  I  am 
watched,  I  will  take  good  care  that  no  spy  fol- 
ows  me  back  to  this  house.  Don't  doubt  my 
return,  Marian,  however  it  may  be  delayed — and 
fear  nothing." 

"  Nothing !"  she  answered,  firmly.  "  You 
shall  not  regret,  Walter,  that  you  have  only  a 
woman  to  help  you."  She  paused,  and  de- 
fined me  for  a  moment  longer.  "  Take  care  \" 
she  said,  pressing  my  hand  anxiously — "  take 

re !" 

I  left  her ;  and  set  forth  to  pave  the  way  for 
discovery — the  dark  and  doubtful  way,  which 
jegan  at  the  lawyer's  door. 


SPECIES. 


ONE  of  the  earliest  duties  and  pleasures  of 
Adam  in  his  Paradise  Was  the  studying  and  the 
naming  of  the  multitudes  of  living  creatures 
which  passed  in  long  review  before  him.  In 
these  latter  days,  the  highest  and  the  most  re- 
fined intellects  have  found  their  greatest  grati- 
fication in  working  out  the  same  task.  They 
have  separated  all  living  organised  things  into 
two  grand  allied  kingdoms — Animals  and  Vege- 
tables ;  but,  as  animal  life  appears  at  first  sight 
utterly  distinct  from  vegetable  life,  the  study  of 
the  first  has  been  called  Zoology,  a  discoursing 
on  life ;  while  the  second  is  content  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Botany  (Botanology  it  should 
have  been),  the  science  of  herbs. 

The  Animal  Kingdom  comprises  a  much  greater 
variety  of  forms  and  conditions  than  the  Vege- 
table. There  are  beasts  of  two  kinds:  mam- 
mals, those  that  have  outer  breasts ;  and  mar- 
supials, as  kangaroos,  which  rear  their  young  in 
a  pouch.  There  are  birds ;  reptiles ;  fishes ; 
star-shaped  animals,  built  on  a  radiating  plan; 
ringed  animals,  as  earthworms;  incrusted  animals, 
as  crabs  and  lobsters ;  insects,  and  others.  All 
these  are  subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  families, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties.  Thus,  the  genus 
Canis,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Canidse,  the 
great  family  of  dogs,  contains  as  species  the  fox, 
the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  domestic  dog.  The 
domestic  dog  species  branches  into  the  varieties 
of  hound,  beagle,  mastiff;,  Newfoundland,  terrier, 
and  other  well-known  forms. 

Vegetables  are  also  divided  into  families,  ge- 
nera, species,  and  varieties.  In  the  Rosacese,  the 
grand  family  of  rose-like  plants,  are  comprised 
many  genera,  quince,  apple,  medlar,  hawthorn ; 
peach,  plum,  cherry,  apricot;  bramble,  straw- 
berry, potentilla,  besides  the  roses  proper.  Of 
the  genus  Pyrus,  P.  malus,  the  wild  crab-apple, 
is  one  species;  P.  communis,  the  thorny  wild 
pear,  is  another.  Of  these  two  species  our  des- 
sert and  kitchen  apples  and  pears  are  varieties. 
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'Hi-'  genus  Rosa,  has.  many  species;  from  tin- 
variation  of  certaia  species  our  garden  varieties 
have  accidentally  arisen,  although  some  of  thttt 
have  been  artificially  obtained  by  cross-breeding 
between  two  other  varieties,  or  species..  Varie- 
ties from  species  both  of  plants  and  animals  are 
found  in,  a  wild  as  well  as  iu  a  domesticated 
state.  Albino,  or  white  ml-c\ed  rats,  span 
blackbirds,  itc.,  are  constantly  being  cau-lit. 
The  albinos  of  green  birds  are  yellow,  whence 
our  cage  canary,  whose  wild  progenitor  isagrcMr- 
plumaged  finch.  The  fields  and  the  hedgerows 
annually  yield  plants  with  variegated  and  mottled 
leaves ;  less  frequently,  but  still  occasionally,  v.  i  i  li 
torn  or  ragged  leaves.  Mr.  Lubbock  has  recently 
demonstrated  that  the  muscles  in  the  larva:  of 
certain  insects  are  far  from  uniform. 

Species  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
continually  sending  forth  varieties,  in  greater 
or  lesa  number,  some  more  frequently  than 
others ;  and  varieties  to  be  varying  to  a  slight 
extent;  indeed,  their  deficient  permanency  is 
their  chief  characteristic.  Man  has  often  to 
exert  all  his  art  to  render  them  stationary  and 
permanent  enough  for  his  own  convenience. 
Genera  are  merely  bundles  of  species  arbitrarily 
grouped  together,  and  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
i.  if  science  require.  A  large  genus,  con- 
taining very  dissimilar  species,  may  be  split  into 
two ;  or  two  very  closely  allied  genera  may  be 
united  into  one.  Genera  can  be  regarded  as 
iixi'd  no  further  than  the  species  of  which  they 
imposed  arc  fixed,  and  as  the  judgment  of 
scientific  men  shall  decide  to  fix  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  species—arc  they 
immutable  and  permanent,  or  do  they  vary  ?  Let 
us  call  this,  Question  the  First. 

Question  the  Second.— What  is  tho  Origin  of 
Species  ? 

To  these  questions  (the  second  of  wliich  Is  the 
mystery  of  mysteries)  opposing  answers  have 
been  given.  The  first  is,  that  species  are  fixed, 
and  do  not  vary  upon  the  whole,  but  transmit 
thrir  own  identical  qualities  and  forms  to  their 
seed,  or  offspring,  and  will  continue  so  to  trans- 
mit them  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  varieties 
either  dio  out,  or  revert  to  their  original  species, 
or  continue  to  vary  within  such  narrow  limils  as 
not  to  separate  them  from  their  parent  apt 
thai  ero.ss- breeds  between  two  distinct  species- 
are  barren  and  are  unable  to  reproduce  an  inter- 
mediate species  that  shall  last  and  maintain  its 
ground  without  falling  baek  to  one  parent  species 
or  the  other — tlu's  property  is  one  that  has  been 
assumed  to  decide  whether  a  species  is  a 
species,  or  a  mere  variety ;  varieties  may  pro- 
duce fertile  offspring,  and  species  not ;  and, 
lastly,  that  each  species,  was  originally  and  inde- 
pendently created,  as  we  u«w  see  it,  by  the  liat  of 
the  Almighty  Maker. 

God  said, 

Let  th'  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  tilings,  and  beast  of  th'  earth, 
Each  in  their  kind.    The  Earth  obey'd,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb  toem'd  at »  birth 
Inuumerous  living  creatures,  p«rfnct  forms 


Limb'd  and  full-grown:  out  of  the  ground  up  rose 

A»  from  his  luir  the  wild  beast  where  he  wona 

In  foreat  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den; 

The  grassy  clod*  now  calv'd,  now  half  appear'd 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brindled  mane;  the  ounce, 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  tho  mole 

Siring,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocks:  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 

Bare  up  his  branching  head.— 

At  ouee  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 

Insect  or  worm.  7 

But  geologists  have  discovered  that  the  earth 
bears  what  seem  to  be  traces  of  grand  convul- 
sions, iu  which  successive  sets  of  living  creatures 
lit;  buried.  Answer  the  First  explains  them  by 
admitting  the  convulsions  (of  which  the  last  is 
Noah's  deluge),  and  by  believing  that  each  suc- 
cessive fauna,  or  animal  population  of  the  world, 
was  called  into  being  by  a  separate  creative  act  of 
the  Great  Artificer ;  that  every  animal  and  plant, 
at  its  creation,  was  providentially  and  purposely 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and,  needing  no  change,  was  susceptible 
of  none ;  that  a  species,  like  an  individual,  might 
be  swept  away  when  its  allotted  term  of  existence 
was  completed,  but  could  hardly  be  altered. 
Answer  the  First  agrees  with  the  views  elo- 
quently expressed  in  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
Authors  of.  the  highest  eminence  seem  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  view  that  each  species  of  beast, 
bird,  insect,  and  plant,  has  been  independently 
created. 

Answer  the  Second  (which  has  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  and  has  obtained  a  fuller  accept- 
ance amongst  a  limited  group  of  scientific  men) 
tells  us  that  we  search  in  vain  for  the  undis- 
covered and  undigcoverable  essence  of  the  term 
species.  Various  definitions  have  been  given; 
but  not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  satisfied  all  na- 
turalists, although  every  naturalist  knows  vaguely 
what  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  a  species. 
Generally  the  term  includes  the  unknown  ele- 
ment of  a  distinct  act  of  creation.  Every  one 
admits  that  there  are  at  least  individual  dif- 
ferences in  species  in  a  state  of.  nature ;  but  cer- 
tainly BO  clear  line  of  demarcation  has  as  yet 
been  drawn  between  species  and  sub-species — 
that  is,  the  forms  which  in  the  opinion  of  some 
naturalists  come  very  near  to,  but  do  not  quite 
arrive  at,  the  rank  of  species;  o\\  again,  between 
sub-species  and  well-marked  varieties,  or  between 
lesser  varieties  and  individual  differences.  These 
differences  blend  into  each  other  in  an  insensible 
series ;  and  a  series  impresses  many  minds  with 
the  idea  of  an  ;ictual  passage. 

And  her  ;oiut  of  considerable  inte- 

rest. Is.  it  logical,  or  is  it  not,  to  infer  that,  be- 
(HMtt&we  behold  a  series  of  forms,  there  has  been 
sat  actual  transit  ion  from  one  form  to  that  next 
abev*  it?  The  whole  dispute  at  issue  rests 
ou  the  effect  which  this  consideration  has  on  the 
mind.  Some  minds  will  accept  the  passage, 
others  will  not.  Every  one  will  allow  that  a  series 
of  plants  can  be  made  out,  from  the  micro- 
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scopic  yeast-plant  to  the  branching  oak ;  and  a 
series  of  vertebrated  animals,  from  the  worm- like 
lamprey  to  the  orang-otang ;  but  not  every  one 
will  admit,  as  a  consequence,  the  theory  that  all 
plants  are  only  gradual  developments  of  a  minute 
mould,  and  all  animals  the  improved  descendants 
of  some  primitive  creature  from  which  the  lam- 
prey itself  is  descended.  In  searching  after  the 
original  condition  of  existing  forms,  some  minds 
may  suspect  that  the  circumstance  of  finding 
that  nature  is  composed  of  various  regular  series 
of  forms,  has  been  made  to  prove  much  more 
than  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prove.  Laplace's 
celebrated  comparison  of  the  nebulae,  in  what  are 
supposed  progressive  stages  of  forwardness,  to  the 
trees  of  different  ages  growing  in  a  forest,  has 
appeared  to  some  minds  as  assuming  too  much. 
Certain  stars  called  nebulas,  beheld  with  the  best 
existing  telescopes,  have  an  ill-defined  and  cloudy 
look ;  others  are  less  and  less  so,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  perfect,  point-like,  .glittering  star,  or 
cluster  of  stars,  shining  like  diamonds  iu  the  sky. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  these  groups  of 
suns  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  passing  from  a 
vapoury  chaos  of  inconceivable  heat,  into  the  cool- 
ness, arrangement,  and  order  of  our  own  system. 
But  Lord  Rosse  builds  a  telescope  of  unpre- 
cedented power,  and  those  cloudy  stars,  the  ima- 
gined chaotic  burning  nebulae,  are  beheld  as 
groups  of  gold-dust,  each  grain  a  sun,  doubtless 
with  its  attendant  worlds.  If  what  is  said  of 
Lord  llosse's  telescope  be  true,  and  that  the 
nebulas  are  likely  to  prove  all  resolvable  with  im- 
proved instruments,  and  not  to  be  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  the  comparison  fails,  and 
we  see  how  little  trust  we  ought  to  put 
in  this  interpretation  of  a  series  —  namely, 
that  any  one  individual  form  must  have  passed 
in  succession  through  those  that  are  nearest 
below  it  in  the  chain.  But,  as  the  force  of 
the  argument  will  entirely  depend  on  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  mind  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  it  is  only  fair  to  take  note  of  it. 

Answer  the  Second  would  further  suggest  that 
life  may  originate,  either  in  what  is  called  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  a  multitude  and 
variety  of  organised  beings  of  the  simplest  class, 
or  from  a  very  fewprimordial  forms  into  which  life 
was  first  breathedby  the  Creator.  Varieties  of  these 
would  produce  something  more  nearly  perfect  and 
more  highly  organised ;  and  of  these,  again,  the 
best  only  would  survive,  to  be  the  parents  of  some- 
thing still  nearer  perfection ;  and  so  on,  till  ani- 
mated and  vegetable  nature  became  what  we  see 
around  us.  No  grand  cataclysms  on  the  earth 
are  needed ;  the  fossil  remains  of  former  geolo- 
gical epochs  are  merely  the  dead  bodies  of  crea- 
tures which  have  died  out  because  they  were 
overpowered  or  pushed  aside  by  stronger  rivals 
in  the  contest  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Every  existing  creature  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  some  creature  that  has  lived  before  it ;  there 
have  been  no  successive  new  creations  at  succes- 
sive geological  epochs.  There  often  exist  parts 
in  an  animal's  -organisation  —  such  as  rudi- 


mentary teeth  which  never  bite,  rudimentary  feet 
which  never  walk,  and  rudimentary  wings  which 
never  fly — that  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
final  causes  of  adaptation  and  providential  con- 
trivance ;  therefore,  the  final  causes  of  adapta- 
tion and  eontrivance,  it  is  said,  are  inadequate 
to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  a  creature's  or- 
ganisation. Because  it  has  them,  it  has  survived 
during  the  process  of  natural  selection ;  if  it  had 
not  had  them,  it  would  have  perished  and  dis- 
appeared ;  that  is  all.  And  so  have  arisen  the 
immense  variety  of  living  creatures  which  we  see 
around  us. 

This  view  is  not  necessarily  irreligious,  as  it 
seems  to  be  at  the  outset ;  for  it  does  not  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Overruling  Power, 
although  acting  in  a  manner  to  which  the  minds 
of  men  in  general  are  little  accustomed ;  nor  of 
a  Sustaining  and  Regulating  Influence,  although 
the  desired  ends  are  brought  about  by  contri- 
vances which  unthinking  persons  might  call  ac- 
cident. But  God  is  Continuous  and  Unyielding 
Law,  and  Incessant  Energy,  and  All-pervading 
Life ;  and  all  those  we  behold  around  us  wherever 
we  direct  our  eyes.  Whether  we  conceive  many 
successive  creative  acts,  or  few,  or  only  one,  a 
creation  once  in  existence  must  be  sustained,,  not 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  but 
from  half-second  to  half-second,  without  the  in- 
termission of  the  smallest  imaginable  fragment 
of  time.  But  the  creation  which  we  see  around 
us  is  so  complicated  and  perfect,  that  it  can  only 
be  sustained  by  an  All-wise,  Almighty  Divinity. 
The  greater  the  complexity  of  the  machinery 
which  is  kept  in  action,  the  greater  must  be  the 
energy  and  the  untiring  power  of  the  eternal 
mainspring.  It  may  be  just  as  noble  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity  to  believe  that  he  created  a 
few  original  forms  capable  of  self-development 
into  other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that 
He  required  a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply 
the  voids  caused  by  the  action  of  His  laws. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  innumerable 
species  inhabiting  this  world  have  been  modelled 
somehow,  so  as  to  be  in  possession  of  that 
perfection  of  structure  and  coadaptation  which 
most  justly  excites  our  admiration.  The  how, 
religiously  considered,  may  be  a  question  of  mode 
rather  than  of  principle.  Whether  a  wonderful 
adaptation  of  structure  be  effected  directly  at 
onee,  or  indirectly  by  secondary  causes,  the  per- 
fection of  the  adaptation  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  effected  by  Infinite 
Wisdom.  We  ought  not  to  feel  greatly  surprised, 
nor  need  our  self-esteem  be  deeply  wounded,  if 
long-observant,  reflective,  and  reverent  men  sug- 
gest that  we  have  hitherto  misapprehended  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Great  Artificer.  Instead 
of  wondering  that  man's  views  of. the  Universe 
are  so  incomplete,  the  wonder  is  that  they  pene- 
trate so  far,  and  in  many  cases  apprehend  with 
such  clearness  and  certainty. 

We  see  beautiful  coadaptations  plainly,  iu  such 
a  creature  as  the  woodpecker,  with  its  feet,  tail, 
beak,  and  tongue,  so  admirably  fitted  to  catch 
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insects  under  tlie  bark  of  trees ;  we  see  them  in 
the  case  of  the  mistletoe,  which  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  certain  trees,  which  has  seeds  that 
must  he  transported  by  certain  birds,  and  which 
has  flowers  with  separate  sexes  absolutely  re- 
quiring the  agency  of  certain  insects  to  bring 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  other;  we  see  them, 
only  a  little  less  plainly,  in  the  humblest  parasite 
which  clings  to  the  hairs  of  a  quadruped  or  the 
feathers  of  a  bird;  in  the  structure  of  the  beetle 
which  dives  through  the  water  ;  in  the  plumed 
seed  which  is  wafted  by  the  gentlest  breeze  ;  in 
short,  we  see  beautiful  adaptations  everywhere 
and  in  every  part  of  the  organic  world. 

How,  asks  Mr.  Darwin,  to  whose  theoretical 
views  we  purpose  to  recur  hereafter — how  have 
all  these  exquisite  adaptations  of  one  part  of  the 
organisation  to  another  part,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  of  one  distinct  organic  being 
to  another,  been  perfected  ?  He  answers,  they 
are  so  perfected  by  what  he  terms  Natural  Se- 
lection—the better  chance  which  a  better  organ- 
ised creature  has  of  surviving  its  fellows — so 
termed  in  order  to  mark  its  relation  to  Man's 
power  of  selection.  Man,  by  selection  in  the 
breeds  of  his  domestic  animals  and  the  seedlings 
of  his  horticultural  productions,  can  certainly 
effect  great  results,  and  can  adapt  organic  beings 
to  his  own  uses,  through  the  accumulation  of 
slight  but  useful  variations  given  to  him  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  But  Natural  Selection  is  a 
power  incessantly  ready  for  action,  and  is  as 
immeasurably  superior  to  man's  feeble  efforts,  as 
the  works  of  Nature  are  to  those  of  Art.  Na- 
tural Selection,  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin  —  not  independent  creations  —  is  the 
method  through  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  elaborated  the  providential  fitness  of  His 
works  to  themselves  and  to  all  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  creatures  so  remote  in  the  scale  of  being 
as  plants  and  animals  are  still  bound  together  by 
a  web  of  complex  relations,  he  proves  by  a  curious 
illustration.  Humble-bees  are  indispensable  to 
the  fertilisation  of  the  heartsease,  for  other  bees 
do  not  visit  that  flower.  From  experiments,  he 
also  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary 
to  the  fertilisation  of  some  kinds  of  clover ;  but 
humble-bees  alone  visit  the  red  clover,  as  other 
bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble-bees 
became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the 
heartsease  and  red  clover  would  become  very 
rare,  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number  of  humble- 
bees  in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  number  of  field-mice,  which  destroy  their 
combs  and  nests ;  and  Mr.  II.  Newman,  who  has 
long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  be- 
lieves that  "more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are 
thus  destroyed  all  over  England."  Now,  the 
number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every 
one  knows,  on  the  number  of  cats ;  and  Mr. 
Newman  says,  "  Near  villages  and  small  towns 
I  have  found  the  nests  of  humble-bees  more  nu- 
merous thau  elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the 


number  of  cats  that  destroy  the  mice."  Hence 
it  is  quite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline 
animal  in  large  numbers  in  a  district,  might  de- 
termine, through  the  intervention,  first  of  mice 
and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers 
in  that  district ! 

Equally  curious,  and  more  difficult  to  explain, 
are  what  are  called  representative  species.  Thus 
we  have  our  British  song-thrush,  which  lines  its 
nest  with  mud,  and  which  is  represented  in  South 
America  by  a  thrush  which  also  lines  its  nest  with 
mud,  in  the  same  peculiar  manner  as  our  own. 
This  may  be  called  a  representation  at  different 
points  of  space;  but  species  are  also  represented  at 
different  epochs  of  time  on  the  same  point  of  space. 
Australia,  which  abounds  in  kangaroos  and  other 
marsupial  animals,  also  contains  abundant  relics 
of  fossil  and  extinct  kangaroos.  New  Zealand 
possesses  living  wingless  birds  which  are  repre- 
sented by  fossil  remains  of  the  wingless  birds 
of  epochs  removed  from  the  present  by  an  un- 
imaginable distance  of  time. 

For,  of  the  elaboration  of  species  as  maintained 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  not  the  least  overwhelming  idea 
is  the  lapse  of  time  which  it  has  occupied  to 
accomplish.  Some  species  have  retained  the 
same  specific  form  for  very  long  periods — enor- 
mously long  as  measured  by  years.  The  lapse  of 
time  has  been  so  great  as  to  be  utterly  inappre- 
ciable by  the  human  intellect.  The  mind  cannot 
possibly  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  of  a 
hundred  million  years;  and  therefore  it  htis  a 
difficulty  in  adding  up  and  perceiving  the  full 
effects  of  many  slight  variations,  accumulated 
during  an  almost  infinite  number  of  generations. 
The  belief  that  species  were  immutable  produc- 
tions, was  almost  unavoidable,  as  long  as  the  ! 
history  of  the  world  was  thought  to  be  of  short 
duration.  From  geology  we  have  now  acquired 
some  idea  of  the  lapse  of  time.  During  the 
early  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  when  the 
forms  of  life  were  probably  few  and  simple, 
the  rate  of  change  was  probably  slow ;  at  the 
first  dawn  of  life,  when  very  few  forms  of  the 
simplest  structure  existed,  the  rate  of  change 
may  have  been  slow  in  an  extreme  degree.  The 
whole  history  of  the  world,  as  at  present  known, 
although  of  a  length  quite  incomprehensible  to 
us,  will  hereafter  be  recognised  as  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  time,  compared  with  the  ages  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  creature,  the  pro- 
genitor of  innumerable  extinct  and  living  descend- 
ants, was  created. 

From  the  imperfect  and  contradictory  way  in 
which  the  past  history  of  the  species  of  organised 
life  on  our  planet  has  been  interpreted,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  of  antici- 
pating the  future.  All  that  we  can  with  safety 
presume  is,  that  changes  among  the  living  tenants 
of  the  earth,  equally  important  in  respect  to 
forms  and  habits  with  those  which  have  already 
occurred,  are  probable  in  times  to  come.  Some 
writers  believe  that  man  has,  at  last,  "  begun  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  tedious  education,  and  has 
proved  to  how  great  a  degrae  'knowledge  is 
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power' :  that  he  has  now  acquired  a  dominion 
over  the  material  world,  and  a,  consequent  faci- 
lity of  increase,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  may  soon  be  over- 
run by  this  engrossing  anomaly,  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  every  wonderful  and  beautiful  variety  of 
animated  existence  which  does  not  administer 
to  his  wants."  They  apprehend  that  the  multi- 
plication and  spread  of  the  human  race  will  have 
the  effect  of  exterminating  whole  species  and 
genera  of  "wild  animals,  and  perhaps  of  plants. 
It  may  so  turn  out,  to  some  extent.  The  bus- 
tard and  the  wild  turkey  may,  perhaps,  one  day 
be  laid  low  in  the  same  grave  of  extinction  which 
has  swallowed  up  the  dodo.  With  railways  in- 
vading Africa  and  Asia,  it  is  not  difficult  to  hear 
in  imagination  the  funeral  knell  of  the  last 
wild  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffe.  Insular  ani- 
mals are  exposed  to  extermination  by  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  agriculture,  as  happened 
with  the  wolves  of  England,  the  capercali  of 
Scotland,  the  Nestor  parrot  of  Norfolk  Island, 
the  aboriginal  black  man  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ; 
but  for  continental  faunae  a  source  of  safety 
and  a  door  of  escape  exist  in  the  instincts  and 
propensities  of  man  himself. 

Man's  power  of  increase  and  the  exercise  of 
his  tyranny  over  the  wide- spread  earth,  are 
greatly  checked  by  his  gregarious  tendencies. 
The  crowds  who  continually  stream  into  great 
cities  and  die  there  childless,  are  so  many  petty 
tyrants,  who  abdicate  their  share  of  territory  in 
the  land  in  favour  of  its  natural  brute  occu- 
pants. If  the  entire  populations  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  every  other  great  European  city,  were 
uniformly  dispersed  over  Europe,  each  family 
located  on  an  equal  area,  and  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  culture  of  that  area — which  might 
be  the  case,  if  men  were  solitary  instead  of 
gregarious  in  their  habits— in  twenty  years  only 
there  must  take  place  a  perceptible  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  wild  animals,  birds,  and  even 
insects.  But  the  great  surplus  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  drawn  off  by  the  temptations  of  town, 
leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  occupancy  of  brutes 
in  default  of  the  occupancy  of  men. 

War  is  a  more  efficient  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ferae  naturae  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  The  chase  may  be  the  best 
school  for  war;  but  war  both  gives  full  em- 
ployment to  the  sportsman,  and  also  diminishes 
his  numbers.  While  the  cat  is  away,  the  mice 
will  play,  and  increase  and  multiply.  Our 
battles,  whether  on  a  grand  scale  or  in  single 
combat,  ought  to  be  hailed,  by  our  four-footed 
and  our  winged  game  and  vermin,  as  most  aius- 
picious  events.  When  hostile  armies  prepare 
to  moot  in  deadly  shock,  the  crows  and  ravens 
overhead  caw  and  croak  their  approval ;  the  rat 
in  the  hedgerow  squeaks  his  congratulations  to 
the  fox  in  the  brake ;  the  bear  in  the  pine-wood 
growls  his  deep  satisfaction  to  the  exulting  cha- 
mois on  the  Alpine  cliff.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  Indian  mutiny  and  its  suppression, 
respited  the  live^  of  sundry  tigers,  lions,  wild 


swine,  and  jungle-fowl,  affording  them  a  long 
truce  for  the  undisturbed  rearing  of  numerous 
litters  and  broods  ?  It  is  evident  enough,  that 
not  many  wild  races  of  animals  are  likely  to 
become  extinct  until  wars  shall  have  utterly 
ceased ;  and  when  that  is  likely  to  happen,  we 
may  learn  by  private  inquiry  of  various  European 
potentates,  with  a  further  reference  to  the  powers 
of  the  western  hemisphere. 


TAKING  PIRATE  JUNKS. 


WHERE  is  that  large  vessel  going,  steaming 
so  cautiously  up  that  calm  and  peaceful  strait, 
whose  transparent  waters  are  only  disturbed  by 
the  floats  of  her  powerful  paddles  ?  It  is  Her 
Majesty's  paddle-wheel  steam-frigate  Sampson 
(so  to  call  her),  groping  for  some  of  the  pirates 
that  infest  the  bays  and  creeks  all  along  the 
coast  of  China,  some  dozens  of  whom  she  has 
lately  destroyed,  and  she  is'  now  expecting  to  do 
a  little  more  in  the  same  way.  The  captain  is 
standing  on  the  bridge,  with  his  first  lieutenant 
and  the  master,  who,  chart  in  hand,  is  carefully 
conning  the  ship,  as  she  pursues  her  way 
through  the  comparatively  unknown  waters. 
There  is  a  low  neck  of  land  running  half  way 
across  the  sound,  about  half  a  mile  ahead,  over 
which  are  to  be  seen  what  the  shrewd  gentle- 
men above  named  verymuch  suspect  to  be  the 
mastheads  of  some  piratical  junks,  and  which 
junks  they  intend  to  favour  with  a  shot  or  shell, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  seem  to 
require.  But  hark  to  the  cry  of  the  leadsman 
in  the  chains,  "  By  the  deep,  four !"  The  water 
is  fast  shoaling,  and,  as  the  steamer  draws 
eighteen  feet,  the  master  tells  the  captain  that 
we  must  come  to  anchor.  The  captain  speaks 
to  his  first  lieutenant : 

"  Stand  by  the  best  bower  anchor  for'ard  !" 

"  All  ready  for  letting  go,  sir,"  answers  the 
boatswain  from  the  nightheads ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  another  order,  gives  the  necessary 
"  One,  two,  three — let  go  !"  with  the  subse- 
quent accompaniment  of  his  shrill  pipe.  There 
is  a  heavy  splash,  a  rattle  at  the  hawse-holes,  and 
the  anchor  is  down. 

"  Call  the  boatswain,"  hails  the  first  lieute- 
nant from  the  quarter-deck;  "hands,  man  and, 
arm  boats." 

In  a  moment  what  a  rush !  But  all  with  the 
greatest  order ;  in  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time,  paddle-box  boats  and  pinnace  are  got 
out,  and  their  guns  in;  cutters  and  gigs  are 
lowered  and  manned,  laying  alongside,  all  await- 
ing the  order  to  shove  off ;  every  officer  and 
man  is  in  the  anticipation  of  a  good  day's  work, 
the  thought  of  failure  or  repulse  never  entering 
the  heads  of  sailors  when  about  to  prosecute 
any  undertaking.  The  wished-for  Tvord  is  at 
length  given,  when  we  all  shove  off  and  give 
way  for  the  point,  with  a  will :  discipline  alone 
suppressing  a  cheer.  The  cutters  are  round 
first,  when  the  pirates,  quite  prepared,  salute 
them  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  shot,  which  come 
rattling  about  their  ears,  but  do  no  damage  be- 
yond the  breaking  of  an  occasional  oar  or  so. 
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At  this  display,  our  men  are  so  delighted  that 
they  can  no  longer  resist  the  impulse,  and,  one 
and  all,  give  a  regular  thrilling  British  cheer:  a 
sound  that  has,  before  now,  struck  terror  to 
stouter  hearts  than  those  of  Chinamen.  The 
other  boats  are  round  the  point,  and  the  first 
lieutenant,  who  commands  the  expedition,  sud- 
denly finds  himself  opposed  to  about  twenty 
piratical  iuuks,  besides  several  captured  mer- 
chant junks,  which  have  been  armed,  and  whose 
guns  are  beginning  to  be  worked  with  unaccus- 
tomed energy,  loaded  up  to  their  muzzles  with 
iron  nails  and  fragments  of  every  description, 
but,  fortunately,  too  near  to  take  much  effect. 
Almost  everything  passes  over  the  heads  of  our 
fearless  little  band,  who  find  much  difficulty  in 
getting  to  work,  though  tlie  guns  in  the  paddle- 
box  boats  and  pinnace  answer  right  well  with 
grape  and  cannister. 

The  junks  are  high  and  dry  OH  the  mud,  where 
they  have  been  left  by  the  receding  tide.  Out  of 
their  boats,  our  people  now  leap,  without  hesi- 
tation (for  delay  were  death),  to  wade  their  way 
to  the  sides  of  their  antagonists'  vessels,  which, 
amidst  showers  of  missiles  of  every  description, 
they  soon  reach.  Despite  their  disadvantages, 
they  swarm  upon  the  decks,  and  quickly  clear 
them  of  their  lawful  (or  rather  lawless)  occu- 
pants, who  jump  over  the  sides,  right  and  left : 
the  blue-jackets  after  them,  who  pursue  them  up 
the  beach,  knocking  over  those  who  are  slowest 
in  the  race,  and  fast  gaining  upon  the  rest. 

But  who  can  that  large  body  of  men  be,  in 
red  turbans  and  sashes,  all  dressed  alike,  who 
are  coming  down  the  mountain  at  double-quick 
time,  from  the  town  ?  Not  friends,  certainly ; 
so  our  people  think,  for  the  handful  of  marines, 
with  their  officer  at  their  head,  are  ordered  to 
the  front  to  form  and  receive  them:  though 
from  their  numbers  it  would  seem  of  little  use. 
Suddenly,  a  thundering  report,  and  a  mass  of 
white  smoke  from  the  ship,  show  that  those  left 
on  board  are  neither  idle  nor  asleep :  while  a 
ten-inch  shell  (or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  "twice- 
eye  shot")  drops  into  the  midst  of  our  new  ac- 
quaintances, greatly  astonishing  them,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  waver ;  another  ten-inch  shell  settles 
the  question ;  they  halt,  and  begin  to  jabber  (al- 
ways a  sign  of  turning  tail),  while  our  heroic 
little  band  advance  bravely,  and  let  them  have 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Presently,  they 
run :  the  ship  repeating  her  dose  as  fast  as  the 
guns  can  be  served  by  their  motley  crews, 
formed  of  stewards,  cooks,  &c.,  who  tltink  they 
are  having  a  fine  lark  all  to  themselves,  and 
contributing  greatly  (as  indeed  they  are)  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  The  Chinamen  are  pursued 
up  the  mountain,  until  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  the  shell  to  our  own  men  renders  it  prudent 
to  proceed  no  farther,  particularly  as  there  is 
more  for  them  to  do  at  the  scene  of  their  late 
captures. 

The  prizes  have  to  be  inspected  when  we  get 
there,  and  (it  seems  almost  a  pity)  burned  ;  1'or 
the  lirsL  lieutenant's  orders  from  tlie  captaiu  are 
''  to  sink,  (mm,  and  destroy  ;"  and  as  naval  com- 
in ;i uds  are  as  the  laws  oi  Lite  Medea  and  Per- 


sians, which  alter  not,  he  now  proceeds  to  carry 
them  out.  As  volumes  of  smoke  rise  up  from 
several  of  the  lately  piratical  craft,  half  a  dozen 
Celestials  are  seen  to  approach,  with  signs  of 
great  respect,  and  speak  to  the  great  man  in 
command,  explaining  to  him  that  they  are  cap- 
tives, taken  with  their  vessels,  which  they  point 
out,  and  begging  that  those  junks  may  be  saved 
from  the  general  destruction.  The  request  is 
presently  granted,  much  to  their  satisfaction. 
All  this  time  our  sailors  and  marines  are  not 
idle,  and  the  piratical  town,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  have  all  "mizzled,"  is  made  to  blaze 
as  high  and  fiercely  as  the  junks. 

The  work  of  destruction  is  at  length  com- 
plete, and  late  in  the  evening  all  hands  prepare 
tor  a  speedy  return  to  the  boats  :  every  officer 
and  man  being  pretty  well  tired  out  with  his 
day's  work,  and  each  congratulating  himself  that 
there  is  a  good  dinner  and  a  comfortable  ham- 
mock on  board.  But  what  are  those  objects 
which  merry  knots  of  sailors  and  marines  are 
hustling  down  towards  the  boats?  Not  some 
of  their  foes,  surely  ?  Certainly  not,  for  Chinese 
men  would  not  have  half  the  trouble  taken  about 
them ;  they  are  some  very  comfortable-looking 
well-fed  Chinese  pigs,  which  our  people  intend 
for  their  own  particular  digestion,  and  have  no 
idea  of  allowing  to  escape.  They  all  at  length 
return  on  board,  and,  an  hour  later,  after  they 
have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  may 
be  seen  congregated  about  the  forecastle,  pipe 
in  mouth,  each  relating  his  adventures  during 
the  day.,  and  lus  own  private  opinion  of  the 
affair. 

But  though  they  have  done  their  work,  there 
are  others  on  board  who  are  only  beginning 
theirs,  namely,  the  surgeon,  the  assistant  ditto 
(or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  the  doctor's 
mate),  and  an  individual  called  the  "  sick  Bay- 
man,"  who  would  be  better  known  to  the  unini- 
tiated as  a  chemist's  assistant. 

lii  a  dark  cockpit,  is  a  strong  deal  board, 
known  as  the  amputation-table,  and  now  lighted 
by  a  few  flaring  "purser's  dips,"  through, the 
medium  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  the 
three  aforesaid  personages  with  shirt-sleeves 
tucked  up,  feeling  the  cages  of  certain  sharp- 
looking  saws,  knives,  &c.,  while  before  them  lies 
stretched  a  little  China  girl  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  costly  garments,  from  whom 
escapes,  every  now  and  then,  a  low  subdued 
wail  of  agony,  caused  apparently  by  a  wound 
in  the  right  arm,  which  is  bound  up,  and  from 
whicli  the  doctors  are  about  1o  remove  the 
bandages :  while  the  mother,  a  "small-foot  lady," 
is  bending  over  her  daughter  in  deep  sorrow. 
They  are  both  rescued  prisoners  who  were  taken 
by  the  pirates,  while  passengers  in  one  of  the 
merchant  junks  journeying  from  one  place  to 
another;  the  poor  little  girl  lias  unfortunately 
been  hit  in  the  arm  twice,  by  riile  bullets,  eack 
of  which  lodged  there,  breaking  the  bone.  The 
doctor  proceeds  to  examine  it,  and  decides  that 
the  fractured  portion  of  the  arm  must  come  off; 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  grinding  of  a  saw  is  heard, 
and  the  operation  is  done,  thanks  to  chloroform, 
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without  pain  to  the  poor  little  patient.  Her 
mother  is  inconsolable,  nevertheless  :  declaring 
that  now,  should  it  be  necessary,  she  cannot 
work  for  her  living,  and  must  consequently  beg. 

Next  morning,  our  steam  is  up,  we  get  under 
weigh,  and  leave  the  scene  of  the  late  destruc- 
tion :  having  in  tow  the  recaptured  trading 
junks.  On"  the  first  attack  of  yesterday,  a 
hoary-headed  pirate  was  seen  to  fire  a  guu  right 
in  the  faces  of  our  men :  the  recoil  of  the  gun 
(which  had  no  breeching)  sending  him  flying 
down  the  hatchway,  breaking  his  legs,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  more  of  him.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  reinstated  Chinese'  crew  of 
tins  junk  (which  is  one  of  those  in  tow),  while 
cruizing  about  on  board  of  her,  to  see  what  is 
left  to  them,  come  across  this  old  fellow,  groan- 
ing away  fearfully,  and  they,  thoroughly  terrified 
at  the  presence  of  one  disabled  pirate,  set  up  a 
yell,  such  as  those  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
will  be  able  to  imagine,  which,  it  being  pitch 
dark,  rather  startles  those  on  board  the  steamer, 
causing  them  to  "  stop  her,"  and  lower  a  quarter- 
boat,  to  send  on  board  and  see  what  is  the 
matter.  The  general  impression  is,  that  there 
are  some  fifty  men  concealed,  who  have  sud- 
denly broken  forth  to  recapture  the  vessel.  The 
disgust  of  the  boat's  crew  is  inexpressible  when 
they  discover  that  they  have  had  all  the  trouble 
for  a  single  powerless  old  man,  more  dead  than 
alive. 

A  few  days  later,  after  a  run  along  the  coast, 
we  find  another  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  anchored 
at  Amoy,  with  a  full  cargo  of  piratical  prisoners, 
taken  out  of  the  many  captures  which  she  has 
made  during  her  cruize  along  the  coast.  Notice 
having  been  given  to  the  "  Laouti,"  or  governor 
of  that  place,  a  party  of  mandarins  and  their 
soldiers  proceed  on  board  to  take  charge  of  the 
criminals.  After  tightly  binding  them  with  cords, 
this  party  convey  them  to  a  prison  on  shore,  in 
the  yard  of  which  (which  answers  the  purpose 
of  an  execution  ground)  they  were  all  beheaded, 
after  the  mock  ceremony  of  a  trial,  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  have  nothing  to  say  for 
themselves. 

TOO  LATE. 
HUSH  !  speak  low — tread  softly — 

Draw  the  sheet  aside : 
Yes,  she  does  look  peaceful ; 

With  that  smile  she  died. 
Yet  stern  want  and  sorrow 

Even  now  you  trace 
On  the  wan,  worn  features 

Of  the  still,  white  face. 
Restless,  helpless,  hopeless, 

Was  her  bitter  part ; 
Now,  how  still  the  violets 

Lie  upon  her  heart. 
She  who  toiled  and  laboured 

For  her  daily  bread  : 
See  the  velvet  hangings 

Of  this  stately  bed. 
Yes,  they  did  forgive  her, 

Brought  her  home  at  last, 
Strove  to  cover  over 

Their  relentless  past. 


Ah,  they  would  have  given 

Wealth,  and  name,  and  pride, 
To  see  her  looking  happy 

Once  before  she  died. 
They  strove  hard  to  please  her, 

But,  when  death  is  near, 
All  you  know  is  deadened — • 

Hope,  and  joy,  and  fear. 
And,  besides,  one  sorrow — 

Deeper  still,  one  pain — 
Was  beyond  them  :  healing 

Came  to-day  in  vain. 
If  she  had  but  lingered 

Just  a  few  hours  more ; 
Or  had  this  letter  reached  her 

Just  one  day  before ! 
I  can  almost  pity 

Even  him  to-day, 
Though  he  let  this  anguish 

Eat  her  heart  away. 
Yet  she  never  blamed  him. 

One  day  you  shall  know 
How  this  sorrow  happened: 

It  was  long  ago. 
I  have  read  his  letter : 

Many  a  weary  j'ear 
For  one  word  she  hungered — 

There  are  thousands  here ! 
If  she  could  but  hear  it, 

Could  but  understand! 
See,  I  put  the  letter 

In  her  cold  white  hand. 
Even  these  words,  so  longed  for, 

Do  not  stir  her  rest. 
Well,  I  should  not  murmur, 

For  God  judges  best. 
She  needs  no  more  pity ; 

But  I  mourn  his  fate, 
When  he  kears  his  letter 

Came  a  day  too  late. 


VERY  COMMON  LAW. 

As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Blank 
should  get  through  life  without  a  certain  amount 
of  railway  travelling,  we  will  furnish  him  with 
a  few  fragments  of  railway  law. 

And  first,  as  to  the  liability  of  railway  com- 
panies for  statements  made  in  their  time- 
tables. A  gentleman,  whom  we  will  assume  was 
our  illustrative  man  himself,  having  important 
business  to  transact  in  Peterboro'  and  Hull,  fell 
to  a  consultation  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
time-bills.  From  one  of  these  documents,  which 
he  found  hanging  in  the  offices  of  the  company, 
he  discovered  that  a  train  was  advertised  to  leave 
London  at  5  P.M.,  arrive  at  Peterboro'  at  7-20 
P.M.,  and  proceed  subsequently  to  Hull.  On  a 
further  investigation  of  the  document,  he  came 
upon  this  supplementary  notification :  "  The  com- 
pany make  every  exertion  that  the  trains  shall 
be  punctual,  but  their  arrival  or  departure  at  the 
times  stated  will  not  be  guaranteed,  nor  will  the 
company  hold  themselves  responsible  for  delay, 
or  any  consequences  arising  therefrom."  Unde- 
terred by  this  announcement,  Mr.  Blank  started 
upon  his  journey  to  Hull,  and,  having  transacted 
his  business  at  Peterboro',  presented  himself  to 
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tlic  statiou-clerk  at  that  place  and  demanded  a 
ticket. 

Couldn't  have  it,  this  official  informed  him. 

"  Why  not  ?"  Mr.  Blank  demanded. 

"  Great  Northern  train  goes  no  further  than 
Milford  Junction,"  responded  the  clerk. 

"  I'rit  (he  time-tables  say  otherwise,"  suggested 
Mr.  Blank. 

"  Hull  train  ceased  nmning  since  they  were 
printed,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"  Change  published  ?"  asked  Mr.  B. 

Clerk— "No." 

The  clerk's  statement  was  correct;  but  Mr. 
Blank  (who  did  not  reach  Hull  as  he  intended) 
having  brought  an  action  against  the  company 
for  his  detention  at  Milford  Junction,  recovered 
damages. 

The  limitation  in  the  time-tables  as  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  trains,  was  construed  by  the  court 
as  referring  to  inevitable  accident,  and  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  company.  The 
more  especially,  my  Lord  Campbell  said,  as  "  the 
time-tables  contain  what  the  law  calls  a  false  and 
fraudulent  representation." 

For  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say  that  railway  companies  can,  in  all  cases,  be 
held  responsible  for  the  unpunctuality  of  their 
trains,  even  when  accident  is  out  of  the  question. 
True,  there  have  been  instances  in  which  County 
Court  Judges  have  decided  for  their  responsibility, 
and  occasionally  the  Sheriffs'  Courts  of  Scotland 
h;iv(!  laid  down  the  like  principle.  On  this  side 
of  the  Border,  however,  the  question  is  one  of 
such  uncertainty  that  we  would  not  recommend 
our  illustrative  man  to  raise  it.  Let  us  dis- 
creetly pass  over  it  with  this  transient  glance, 
and  endeavour  to  find  matter  of  which  we  may 
speak  with  more  confidence. 

Transferring  our  attention,  then,  from  the  pas- 
senger himself,  let  us  treat  of  his  "  impedimenta." 
Clearly,  to  our  thinking,  all  railway  companies 
are  responsible  for  this.  Very  great  pains  are 
taken  by  the  companies  themselves  to  persuade 
the  public  to  the  contrary,  but  without  materially 
affecting  our  opinion.  Large-typed  placards, 
which  assert  boldly  that  "  every  passenger  may 
carry  so  many  pounds  of  luggage,  but  that  the 
company  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  same  unless  booked  and  paid  for  accordingly," 
have  no  weight  with  us. 

Does  not  the  following  incident  of  travel, 
casually  selected  from  the  Reports,  tend  to  alle- 
viate any  anxiety  we  may  experience  for  the 
safety  of  our  portmanteau  ?  And  if  the  lady  there 
referred  to,  recovered  the  value  of  her  dressing- 
case,  why  should  we  be  intimidated  by  the  large- 
typed  placards  P  Why  should  we  be  disturbed 
by  fears  for  our  humble  carpet-bag? 

The  lady,  from  whose  experience  we  derive  our 
comfort,  was,  with  her  maid,  a  first-class  pas- 
senger on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway. 
Before  entering  the  train,  her  luggage  was 
weighed,  and  the  excess  paid  for.  Whilst  it  was 
being  placed  upon  the  train,  the  driver  of  the 
conveyance  who  had  brought  them  to  the  station 


deposited  a  dressing-case  beneath  the  seat  of 
their  carriage.  The  lady,  on  arrival  at  the 
London-bridge  station,  was  assisted  from  the 
carriage,  as  she  was  an  invalid,  and  her  maid 
looked  after  the  luggage.  Proceeding  to  do 
this,  she  was  told  by  the  porters  not  to  trouble 
herself,  as  they  would  see  to  it.  They  saw 
to  it,  however,  so  ineffectually,  that  the  dress- 
ing-case was  lost,  and  the  lady,  having  brought 
an  action  against  the  company  for  its  value, 
recovered  damages.  "The  company,"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Cresswell,  "could  not  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  their  contract  for  delivery,  and  if  it  was 
their  usual  custom  to  deliver  the  luggage  of  the 
passengers  at  a  particular  part  of  the  platform, 
that  was  the  sort  of  delivery  the  company  took 
upon  themselves  to  make." 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  however,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  of  what  "  luggage,"  in  the 
legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist. 

"It  comprises,"  according  to  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  "  clothing,  and  such  articles  as  a  tra- 
veller usually  carries  for  his  personal  conve- 
nience, perhaps  even  a  small  present,  or  a  book 
for  a  journey,  but  certainly  not  merchandise,  or 
materials  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being  manu- 
factured and  sold  at  a  profit."  A  traveller,  for 
example,  having  packed  a  quantity  of  ivory  knife- 
handles  amongst  his  luggage,  and  lost  them, 
could  not  recover  damages :  because  he  was  a 
cutler,  and  they  were  ruled  to  be  merchandise. 

One  more  point,  and  this  for  the  special  edifica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Blank.  Sixty  pounds'  weight  of  lug- 
gage being  allowed  to  any  individual  passenger,  it 
has  been  decided  that  a  passenger  and  his  wife 
may  carry  between  them  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  and  this,  although  the  lady's  share  (a 
terribly  unlikely  circumstance)  may  amount  only 
to  the  weight  of  three  pounds. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  luggage 
with  which  Mr.  Blank  is  compelled  to  encumber 
himself  whilst  travelling ;  let  us  say  one  word  of 
that  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  de- 
spatching per  rail.  Not  to  involve  ourselves 
in  the  meshes  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  we  will  assume  that  Mr.  Blank  is  the  humble . 
recipient  of  an  occasional  parcel,  rather  than  a 
merchant  whose  business  is  with  tons. 

Are  railway  companies  responsible  for  parcels 
received  by  them  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  line  P 

"  It  would  be  most  inconvenient,"  "said  Mr. 
Baron  Watson,  in  a  case  where  this  quest  ion  was 
discussed,  "  if,  when  a  parcel  is  sent  from  London 
to  Glasgow  (when  it  is  carried  on  four  different 
railways),  the  owner  were  obliged  to  find  out  at 
what  particular  part  of  the  journey  it  was  lost. 
It  is  said,"  he  continued,  in  allusion  to  that  par- 
ticular case,  "  that  the  companies  did  not  profess 
to  carry  the  whole  distance,  but  if  a  person  de- 
liver to  a  railway  company  a  parcel  directed  to  a 
certain  place,  one  sum  being  charged  for  the 
whole  carriage,  that  is  holding  out  by  these,  to 
the  person  who  brought  the  parcel,  that  they 
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would  carry  it  as  directed,  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  say  they  have  never  carried  to  that  place 
before." 

A  Lancashire  stonemason  having  gone  into 
Derbyshire  to  look  out  for  work,  left  his  box  oi 
tools  to  be  sent  after  him.  Soon  afterwards,  his 
mother  took  the  box  to  the  Lancaster  station, 
addressed  to  the  mason,  and  to  be  left  at  some 
place  in  Derbyshire.  She  offered  to  pay  the  car- 
riage, but  the  clerk  informed  her  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  person  receiving  the  box  to  do  so 
The  line  of  the  company  which  received  the  box 
in  the  first  instance,  extended  no  further  than 
Preston,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  line  of  anothei 
company,  which  line  was  joined  by  another,  to 
complete  the  route  into  Derbyshire.  The  box, 
after  leaving  the  limits  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Preston  line,  was  lost,  and  that  company  disputed 
their  liability  to  make  it  good,  because  they  had 
contracted  to  carry  it,  they  said,  no  further  than 
Preston. 

The  courts  ruled  otherwise.  Lord  Cranworth 
(then  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe),  whose  direction  to  the 
jury  had  been  objected  to,  but  which  direction 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  held  to  be  correct,  said, 
"  What  I  told  the  jury  was  only  this — that  if  a 
party  brings  a  parcel  to  a  railway  station,  which 
in  this  respect  is  just  the  same  as  a  coach-office, 
knowing  at  the  time  that  the  company  only  carry 
to  a  particular  place,  and  if  the  railway  company 
receive  it  and  book  it  to  another  place  to  which 
it  is  directed,  priina  facie,  they  undertake  to  carry 
it  to  that  other  place.  That  was  my  view  at  the 
trial,"  said  his  lordship,  "and  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  alter  my  opinion;"  adding,  "any other 
construction  would  open  the  door  to  incalculable 
inconvenience."  Of  course  it  would.  If  a  com- 
mon carrier  is,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
liable  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods  with 
which  you  entrust  him,  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  that  the  goods  have  been  lost,  without  being 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  particular  part  of 
the  route  where  they  were  lost. 

There  are  yet  a  few  more  points  of  railway 
law  which  we  will  speak  of,  as  concisely  as 
possible :  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  per- 
son travelling  without  a  ticket  can  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  greatest  distance  over  which  the 
train  in  which  bs  is  travelling  has  passed.  This 
is  not  the  case  :  the  law  only  compelling  liim  to 
pay  for  the  distance  he  has  actually  travelled. 

Railway  travelling  unhappily  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  "  Life  Lisurance,"  let  us  briefly 
glance  at  the  common  law  aspect  of  this  excel- 
lent precaution. 

_  Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Annals  of  Life  Ins\irance, 
informs  us  that  thousands  of  pounds  were 
insured  upon  the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
that  policies  were  taken  up  on  the  life  of  the 
Pretender,  that  the  sporting  gentlemen  of  the 
period  speculated  upon  the  lives  of  his  adherents, 
the  rebel  lords  ;  that  the  escape  of  Lord  Niths- 
dale  from  the  Tower  threw  many  policy-holders, 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  that  nobleman's 
speedy  decapitation,  into  dismay;  that  "there 


was  absolutely  nothing  upon  which  a  policy  could 
be  opened  that  was  not  employed  as  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gambling."  As  might  be  expected, 
these  good  old  times  were  too  good  to  last  (there 
were  few  analytical  chemists  in  those  days,  and 
the  insured  life  may  have  occasionally  come  to  a 
somewhat  premature  termination).  In  the  early 
part  of  George  the  Third's  reign  the  attention 
of  Parliament  was  directed  to  the  law  of  life  in- 
surance ;  and,  from  that  time,  any  insurance  on 
the  life  of  any  person,  wherein  the  insurer 
has  any  kind  of  gaming  'or  wagering  interest, 
is  void.  Further,  it  was  then  laid  down  "  that 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  make  policies  on 
the  life  of  any  person,  or  any  other  event, 
without  inserting  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  the  policy  was  made,"  and  (as  the 
last  clause  with  which  we  feel  called  upon  to 
deal)  "  that  no  one  should  recover  on  his  policy 
more  than  the  value  of  his  interest." 

The  "interest"  here  spoken  of  has  been  de- 
cided to  mean  a  pecuniary  interest.  Such  an  in- 
terest, for  example,  as  Mr.  Blank's  tailor  may 
feel  in  him  previous  to  the  payment  of  his  little 
account,  or,  to  speak  more  largely,  such  an  in- 
terest as  any  of  Mr.  Blank's  creditors  may  enter- 
tain towards  that  gentleman.  It  is  not  a  senti- 
mental quality,  in  fact,  to  which  the  act  alludes, 
and,  although  it  permits  Mrs.  Blank  to  have  an 
msurable  interest  in  her  husband,  it  will  not  allow 
that  Mr.  Blank  has  such  an  interest  in  his  son. 
The  question  has  been  tried  in  one  instance,  and, 
although  it  was  ingeniously  argued  that  the  father 
had  an  interest  in  his  son's  life,  because  he  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  reimbursed  by  him  for 
his  maintenance  and  education,  yet  the  courts 
would  not  admit  the  construction.  "  It  has  been 
said,"  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  remarked,  in  allusion  to 
this  point,  "that  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  a  father  has  affected  an  insurance  on  the  life 
of  his  son.  If  a  father,  wishing  to  give  his  son 
some  property  to  dispose  of,  make  an  assurance  on 
the  son's  life  in  his  (the  son's)  name,  not  for  his 
(the  father's)  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  his  doing  so : 
but  that  is  a  transaction  quite  different  from  the 
present,  and  if  a  notion  prevails  that  such  an  as- 
surance as  this  one  in  question  is  valid,  the 
sooner  it  is  corrected  the  better." 

As  to  the  clause  which  enacts  that  the  name  of 
the  person  interested  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
policy,  we  may  say  that  a  compliance  with  this 
is  essential,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with  on  any 
account.  A  person  once,  the  Reports  inform  us, 
insured  the  life  of  a  lady  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
reality  for  her  benefit.  After  the  death  of  the 
iady,  the  policy  was  disputed,  and  subsequently 
declared  void,  Mr.  Justice  Wightman  saying  "  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  act  required  that  the 
name  of  the  person  really  interested  must  appear, 
whether  the  policy  be  really  wagering  or  not." 

To  come  to  the  last  clause.     It  was  formerly 

icld  that  when  a  creditor  insured  the  life  of  his 

debtor  for  any  sum,  he  could  only,  in  the  event  of 

he  debtor's  death,  recover  the  value  of  his  in- 
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terest  at  the  time  of  the  death.  Supposing  tbc 
debt  to  have  been  paid,  for  instance,  during  the 
lifetime  nl'  I  he  debtor,  he  would  receive  nothing. 
The  insurance-offices,  however,  though  this  was 
the  law,  found  it  to  their  interest  not  to  act  upon 
it,  and  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts  has  now 
established  the  principle  that  a  creditor  shall  re- 
ceive the  value  of  the  interest  -which  he  had  *t 
ike  time  of  effecting  the  ijuurance,  whether  that 
shall  have  been  diminished  or  increased  previous 
to  the  debtor's  doath. 

"  Tho  contract  of  life  insurance,"  said  Yioe- 
Chancellor  Wood,  when  this  question  was  argued 
before  him,  "is  simply  a  contract  that,  in  miiM- 
deration  of  a  certain  annual  payment ,  t  he  company 
will  pay  at  a  future  time  a  fixed  sum  calculated 
by  them  with,  reference  to  the  vflue  of  the  pre- 
miums which  are  to  be  paid  in  order  to  purchase 
the  postponed  payment.  Whatever  event  may 
happen  meanwhile  is  a  matter  of  rndifPerence  to 
the  company.  They  do  not  found  their  calcula- 
tions upon  that,  but  simply  upon  the  probabitive 
of  human  life,  and  they  get  paid  the  full  value 
of  that  calculation.  On  what  principle  can  it  be 
said  that  if  some  one  else  satisfies  the  risk,  on 
account  of  which,  the  policy  may  have  teen  af- 
fected, the  company  should  be  released  from  their 
contract  P  The  company  would  be  in  the  same 
condition  whether  the  object  of  the  insured  were 
uiplished  or  not ;  whether  he  were  in  a  better 
or -worse  position,  that  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  contract  with  the  company,  which  was  simply 
calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  life  which  they 
had  to  insure." 

Mr.  Blank  is  no  doubt  aware  that,  before  in- 
suring his  life,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  declare 
his  name,  residence,  and  occupation :  whether 
he  has  had  small-pox,  cow-pox,  gout,  liver  com- 
plaint, fits,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  disease  of 
the  lungs,  &c.  &c.  Also  to  furnish  the  name  of 
his  medical  man  for  reference.  This  being  the 
case,  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Blank. 

An  insurance  company  having  agreed  to  lend  a 
certain  person,  whom  we  will  call  Smith,  a  sum 
of  money,  upon  the  security  of  a  reversionary 
life  interest  to  which  he  was  entitled  and  a 
policy  on  his  life,  desired  that  the  latter  should 
be  effected  in  some  office  other  than  their 
own,  though  upon  their  application.  On  the 
usual  inquiries  being  made  as  to  Mr.  Smith's 
health,  they  referred  the  office  to  whom  they 
applied  to  his  medical  man,  and  to  an  inti- 
mate  friend  of  his,  for  information.  From  both 
of  these  persons  favourable  replies  were  received, 
but  the  office,  nevertheless,  declined  to  grant  the 
policy.  Application  having  been  subsequently 
made  to  another  company  upon  the  same  basis, 
strengthened  by  a  statement  from  Mr.  Smith 
himself  that  he  was  in  a  good  state  of  health,  the 
policy  was  granted.  In  the  course  of  time,  Mr. 
Smith  died,  and  the  policy  was  disputed,  on  the 
ground  that  a  false  representation  had  "been  made 
of  his  state  of  health.  The  Court  of  Queen's 


Bench  decided  that  neither  was  Smith  himself, 
nor  were  the  referees,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
agents  of  the  insurers,  so  as  to  affect  them  by  any 
misrepresentation  which  they  might  have  made. 
There  were  other  points  raised  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  upon  this  particular  argument  Lord 
Campbell  said :  "The  admission  that  the  referees 
were  the  agents  of  the  insured  would  entirely 
prevent  a  life  policy  from  being  a  security  on 
which  a  man  could  safely  rely  as  a  provision  for 
mfly,  however  honestly  and  however  pru- 
dently he  may  have  acted  when  the  policy  was 
effected  :"  and  this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Although  the  statements  of  the  referees,  how- 
ever, do  not  necessarily  bind  the  insurer,  any  de- 
claration he  may  make  himself,  when  embodied 
(as  it  usually  is)  in  the  policy,  has  a  widely  dif- 
ferent effect.  It  then  becomes  the  keystone  of 
the  fabric,  and  if  found  unsound  will  endanger 
the  whole. 

Thus,  an  Irishman  who  had  insured  his  life 
declared  that  none  of  his  near  relations  had  died 
of  consumption,  and  that  his  life  had  never  been 
accepted  or  refused  by  any  other  office ;  whereas, 
two  of  his  sisters  had  died  consumptive,  and  he 
had  actually  insured  his  life  in  another  office. 
He  declared,  moreover,  that  if, any  circumstance 
material  to  the  insurance  had  not  been  truly 
stated,  or  should  have  been  misrepresented  or 
concealed,  the  policy  should  be  considered  void. 
The  policy  after  his  death  was  very  reasonably 
disputed ;  but,  the  question  having  been  tried  in 
an  Irish  Cotrrt,  and  the  judge  having  directed 
the  jury  to  find  for  the  company,  only  if  the 
statements  were  false  and  material,  they  were 
considered  to  be  not  false  and  material.  The 
House  of  Lords,  to  whom  the  question  was  sub- 
sequently referred,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  this  estimate  of  falsity  and  materiality, 
decided  that  the  judge  was  wrong.  He  ought 
to  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
the  company,  they  said,  if  the  statements  were 
simply  false,  and  were  made  in  obtaining  the  policy. 
It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Blank  in  effecting  his  policy  are 
wholly  false  before  the  company  can  take  advan- 
tage of  his  misrepresentation. 

Isaac  Thomas  Perrins,  when  insuring  his  life 
described  himself,  with  a  pardonable  flourish,  as 
Isaac  Thomas  Perrins,  Esq.,  of  Saltley  Hall,  War- 
wickshire. He  did  live  at  the  Hall,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  he  may  have  been  an  esquire.  1 1  c  was  also, 
however,  an  ironmonger,  and  kept  a  shop.  In  his 
policy  was  contained  a  condition  that,  if  any  state- 
ments in  the  proposal  were  untrue,  it  (the  policy) 
should  be  void.  The  company,  taking  advantage 
of  Mr.  Pel-ring's  little  flourish,  and  of  his  obli- 
viousness  about  the  shop,  disputed  the  policy — 
and  almost  with  success.  The  judges  were  not 
means  of  one  mind,  however.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  thought,  with  regret,  that  he 
>und  by  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  that,  the  statement 
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made  by  Mr.  Perrins  being  untrue,  he  could  not 
inquire  into  the  materiality  of  it.  Other  judges 
extricated  themselves  from  the  difficulty  by  think- 
ing that  the  statement  was  not  false,  but  insuffi- 
cient, which  was  quite  a  different  matter.  Mr. 
Justice  Hill  apparently  contented  himself  by 
asking  a  few  pertinent  questions.  "  Is  there  any 
statement,"  he  said,  "or  allegation,  contained  in 
the  proposal  or  declaration,  which  is  untrue? 
The  party  is  asked,  amongst  other  things,  his 
name,  residence,  profession,  or  occupation.  He 
answers,  '  Isaac  Thomas  Perrins,  Esq.,  Saltley 
Hall,  Warwickshire.'  Every  word  in  the  answer 
is  true,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  which  is 
shown  to  be  false,  but  it  is  an  imperfect  statement, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  go  fully  into  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  party.  Suppose  a  party  who  was  a 
wine-merchant  and  a  banker  described  himself  as 
wine-merchant  only,  could  it  be  said  that  it  con- 
tained an  untrue  statement,  and  did  not  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  condition  ?" 

There  are  other  points  touching  the  very  com- 
mon law  of  life  insurance  which  must  be  deferred. 


SLOW  COACHES. 


THE  ags  we  live  in  will  not  tolerate  Slow 
Coaches.  The  age  insists  upon  rapidity  in  its 
locomotion,  and  "  Slow  coach"  has  become  a 
term  of  derision. 

I  often  endeavour — remembering  many  slow 
coaches  that  have  disappeared  in  my  brief  span, 
and  carrying  the  knowledge,  obtained  from 
books,  of  many  more— to  ascertain  how  many 
chariots,  two-wheelers  and  four-wheelers,  yet 
linger  and  deserve  the  uncomplimentary  epithets 
of  "slow  coaches."  On  every  succeeding  Derby 
Day  some  few  slow  coaches  still  make  their  appear- 
ance among  the  tearing  barouches,  the  skurrying 
mail-phaetons,  the  easy-gliding  broughams,  and 
the  mountainous,  yet  mobile,  four-in-hands,  full 
of  irresistible  impetus — the  Life  Guards,  the 
Milhaud  cuirassiers  of  the  coaching  world. 
There  is  never  a  stoppage  at  Kennington  Com- 
mon or  at  Cheam  Gate  but  the  van  of  some  incor- 
rigibly Conservative  old  slow  coach  appears — a 
four-wheeler  generally,  with  hardened  horses, 
bent  on  having  their  own  way,  and  a  perverse 
driver  vf\\o  won't  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
and  who  mil  look  upon  the  Derby  of  1800  as 
the  immediate  successor  to  the  Derby  of  1830, 
when  he  first  drove  to  the  pleasant  Downs  of 
Epsom.  Such  obstinate  men  are,  curiously 
enough,  often  theoretically  right  in  their  cha- 
rioteering, and  adhere  inflexibly  to  the  rule  of 
the  road.  What  is  the  rule  of  1  he  road  ?  It  has 
explicit  existence  and  cannot  be  termed  Lex  non 
scripta,  for  it  has  been  codified  in  a  stanza ;  and 
a  late  celebrated  barrister  owed,  it  is  said,  much 
of  his  success  in  getting  verdicts  in  running- 
down  cases,  to  his  dexterity  in  discovering  the 
exact  moment  when  the  jury's  ears  might  be 
tickled  with  a  poetical  quotation,  and  the  promp- 
titude with  which,  lie  gave  them  the  vehicular 
dictum : 


The  Rule  of  the  Road  is  as  plain  as  one's  hand — • 

T  explain  it  I  need  not  be  long: 
If  you  keep  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  be  right ; 

If  you  keep  to  the  right  you  are  wrong. 

Shrewd  attorneys'  and  barristers'  clerks  in 
court  could  always  tell,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
running-down  case,  and  from  a  peculiar  twitch- 
ing about  the  facial  muscles  of  the  advocate, 
when  the  famous  rule  was  coming.  The  jury  al- 
ways liked  it,  and  grinned  in  their  box.  The  bench 
liked  it.  Baron  Owlet,  though  he  had  heard  the 
wise  saw  a  hundred  times  before,  used  to  murmur 
the  doggrei,  with  a  pleased  chuckle,  after  the 
speaker.  Wheeler,  the  puisne  judge,  invariably 
entered  the  Rule  of  the  Road  in  his  notes,  as 
a  modern  instance.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jehu, 
K.C.,  would  never  have  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  but  for  the  Rule  of  the  Road. 

When,  the  Derby  week  is  over,  the  slow 
coaches  disappear,  to  turn  up,  sometimes  it  may 
be,  at  small  provincial  race-courses ;  but  the 
most  extensive  resuscitation  of  slow  coaches 
within  my  remembrance  was  on  an  occasion 
within  the  last  ten  years,  when  the  London, 
cabmen  struck  for  fares,  and  when  the  recesses 
of  the  remotest  livery- stables,  and  the  penetralia 
of  the  most  antediluvian  coach-houses  were  rum- 
maged for  vehicles  to  replace  the  recalcitrant 
Hansoms  and  four-wheelers.  It  is  believed  that 
the  celebrated  "one-horse  shay,"  concerning 
whose  trip  to  Brighton  the  popular  comic  song 
was  written,  made  its  appearance  on  the  eventful 
morning  of  the  strike.  Flies,  glass-coaches,  so- 
ciables, yellow  post-chaises,  dennets,  stanhopes, 
desobligeantes,  pill-boxes,  landaus,  and  curricles 
of  weird  and  ghostly  look,  of  sad  and  old-world 
form,  and  driven  by  ancient  men  of  sour  mien  and 
costume  out  of  date,  fretted  through  the  wonder- 
ing streets.  Men  whispered  that  Queen  Anne  was 
not  dead,  after  all ;  that  Frederick  Barbarossa 
had  awakened  from  his  century  sleep  among 
the  Hartz  mountains,  and,  finding  his  beard 
grown  through  the  table,  had  cried,  "  It  is 
time!"  and  that  Rip  van  Winkle  had  come 
down  from  his  game  of  ninepins  witli  (lie  Dutch 
slow  coaches  of  the  Schuylkills.  There  were 
rumours  afloat,  that  Cinderella's  pumpkin  car- 
riage had  been  seen  in  Regent-street ;  that  the 
wild  Prince  of  Wales  had  driven  Perdita  Ro- 
binson on  a  high  perch  round  the  Ring  in 
Hyde  Park ;  that  Peagreen  Haines  and  Romeo 
Coates  had  reappeared,  conducting  curricles 
in  the  shape  of  cockle-shells  ;  that  the  Exeter 
flying  coach,  and  the  York  Icarus,  which 
took  six  days  to  perform  their  journeys,  were 
plying  between  Sloane-street  and  the  Bank; 
and  that,  from  the  Coach  and  Horses  tavern 
in  Conduit-street,  was  seen  to  start  a  phantom 
GIG,  the  immortal  emblem  of  human  respecta- 
bility, drawn  by  a  spectral  horse,  and  con- 
taining some  ghostly  pork-chops  and  the  top- 
booted  apparition  of  Thurtell,  on  his  way  to 
Gill's  Hill-lane,  to  murder  that  Mr.  William 
Weare  of  the  ballad,  who  dwelt  in  Lyon's  Inn. 
The  cabmen's  strike  was  soon  over,  however, 
and  the  slow  coaches  disappeared  as  suddenly 
and  as  strangely  as  they  had  come. 
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To  discover  slow  coaches,  few  methods  are 
more  efficacious  than  to  get  well  blocked  up  in 
Fleet-street  or  Cheapsidc — the  facilities  for  curry- 
ing this  into  effect  are  most  obligingly  placed  at 
your  disposal  l>y  tlie  corporation — and  to  sur- 
vey the  vehicular  entanglement,  from  the  knife- 
board  of  an  omnibus,  or  from  over  the  apron 
of  a  Hansom's  cab.  Of  course  the  fast  — 
when  the  drivers  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  fastness — predominate.  Light  carts,  spring 
vans,  powerful  railway  waggons,  broughams  and 
( laivncvs  wiih  patent  axles  and  noiseless  wheels, 
parcels  delivery  carts,  tradesmen's  carts,  dog- 
carts, and  butchers'  carts  with  trotting  ponies, 
rvru  cos'ermongers'  shallows  of  which  the  don- 
key-steeds would  move  their  little  legs  rapidly 
had  they  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  iu  White- 
chapel  or  iu  Tottenham-court-road  —  tilburies, 
and  phaetons,  and  chariots,  and  tax-carts,  and 
basket-chaises :  all  these  tell  of  the  unmis- 
takable modern  appetite  for  speed.  Even  the 
prisoners'  van  is  no  longer  a  slow  coach ;  and 
once  beyond  Finsbury-square,  that  great  black, 
shining  felony-box  moves  with  a  ponderous  swift- 
ness Holloway  wards.  But  there  is  yet  an  admix- 
ture of  slow  coaches  among  the  more  rapid  craft. 
There  is  that  inevitable  young  member  of  the 
commercial  aristocracy  wno  will  diive  tandem 
to  his  wholesale  haberdashery  warehouse  in 
Gutter-lane,  who  is  unmoved  by  the  taunts  and 
threats  of  indignant  cabmen  and  omnibus  drivers, 
and  who,  so  long  as  he  persists  in  backing  when 
lie  should  advance,  driving  sideways  when  he 
should  drive  ahead,  and  wearing  an  eye-glass, 
and  so  long  as  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
with  his  wheeler,  and  isn't  at  all  certain  about 
his  leader,  will  remain  a  hopeless  and  intolerable 
slow  coach.  I  see  the  sad-coloured  fly  with  the 
jolting  windows  and  the  brass-door  handle  vi- 
ciously wrenched  awry,  drawn  by  the  scraggy 
horse  with  the  switch-tail,  and  driven  by  the 
methodical  man  in  the  drab  gaiters  and  the 
Berlin  gloves  :  which  fly  belongs  of  course  to  the 
ill-tempered  old  lady  who  takes  her  niece  to  live 
with  her  for  charity,  and  starves  and  beats  her 
— always  for  charity's  sake— and  who  is  going 
to  the  Bank  to  draw  her  dividends.  At  the 
slackest  part  of  the  driving  day,  and  be  the 
road  ever  so  clear,  the  sad-coloured  fly  never 
moves  but  in  a  dully-plodding  manner ;  and 
if  ever  a  passing  cabman  happens  to  flick  his 
whip  against  the  window-pane,  down  comes 
that  protecting  screen,  and  the  ill-tempered 
old  lady  puts  her  morose  old  head  out  and 
screams  after  the  cabman  that  he  is  a  villain, 
and  that  she  will  have  him  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  I  see  the  great,  dark,  comfortable, 
heavy  hammerclothed,  double-seated  family  car- 
riage, the  very  weight  of  the  heraldic  bearings 
on  whose  panels  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it 
a  slow  coach,  and  which  contains  eminent 
ba:ikeresses  proposing  to  call  in  Lombard- 
street  and  confer  with  their  eminent  banker- 
spouses,  concerning  truffles  and  pineapples,  ere 
they  return  to  Roehampton  for  the  great  dinner 
of  the  evening.  I  see  the  goods-waggons  full 
of  bales  and  barrels,  which  must  remain  slow 


coaches  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  which  I 
sincerely  wish  were  all  underground — not  dead, 
but  buried,  many  fathoms  deep,  out  of  the  way 
of  people  who  have  business  to  transact,  and 
jogging  along  a  comfortable  subterranean  rail- 
way. Then  I  am  aware  of  those  minor  slow 
coaches,  waifs  and  strays  of  laggard  driving, 
that  will  drift  among  the  screws  and  paddle- 
wheel  steamers  of  modern  vehicularity.  Timid 
old  maids  drive  blind  ponies  with  distressing 
caution  ;  farmers'  wives  from  Bow,  Tottenham, 
Edmonton,  and  Brentford — places  that  you 
might  imagine  to  be  quite  close  to  London,  but 
winch  are  in  reality  twenty  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  metropolis — jolt  heavily  and 
draggingly  along  in  old-fashioned  chaise-carts. 
Superannuated  tradesmen,  in  rusty  traps  drawn 
by  grave  fat  cobs  that  will  never  win  the 
Cesarewitch,  are  the  slowest  of  the  slow.  They 
have  nothing  to  do ;  and  don't  see  the  use  of 
being  in  a  hurry.  The  washerwomen's  carts 
make  no  secret  at  all  about  being  slow  coaches. 
In  addition  to  having  to  stop  at  every  sixth 
door  or  so  to  take  in  linen,  Monday,  the  great 
opening  day  of  laundresses,  is  a  far  more 
jocund  and  festive  season  to  those  laborious 
persons  who  blanch  our  under-garments,  than 
you  might  imagine.  On  Monday  Mrs.  Wrench, 
of  Clapham,  meets  Mrs.  Boyler,  of  Fuiham- 
bridge,  on  the  road.  Mrs.  Copperblue,  of 
Turnham-green,  exchanges  the  quotations  of  the 
prices  of  articles  per  dozen  with  Mrs.  Starcher, 
from  Chelsea.  The  superb  Mrs.  Minglemangle, 
who  "does"  for  so  many  of  the  aiistocracy, 
passes  by  her  rival  Mrs.  Hangemout,  who 
washes  for  the  very  best  of  the  West-end  clubs, 
with  ineffable  red-faced  disdain.  The  washer- 
women's carts  are  always  stopping  at  the 
corners  of  streets  where  licensed  victuallers 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  neat 
wines  and  sparkling  ales.  I  like  to  see 
lordly  Mrs.  Toweller  sitting  in  her  comfortable 
cart,  monarch  of  all  she  surveys,  plump  and 
ruddy  among  the  clothes-baskets  with  their 
heaps  of  linen  covered  with  distended  table- 
cloths, like  snow-white  apple-pies.  Jolly  Jack 
Toweller,  the  husband,  drives.  When  off  duty, 
he  does  gardening  jobs  for  a  gentleman  at 
Hammersmith,  who  is  benevolent,  but  is  touched 
in  his  head,  and  will  paint  his  geraniums  pea- 
green  when  the  gardener  is  away.  I  like  to  see 
this  social  washerman  alight,  enter  the  hostelry, 
and  anon  emerge,  bearing  the  glass  of  sparkling 
ale,  or,  perchance,  the  "  drop  of  comfort,"  for 
his  strong-armed  missus.  Great  joking  then  takes 
place,  and  politics  and  scandal — mainly  bearing 
on  the  wasli-tub  and  the  ironing-board— are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  hackney-coach  !  It  is  a  grave  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  musty  old  slow  coach  of  our  youth, 
with  the  sham  heraldry,  the  straw  carpet,  and  the 
spikes  behind,  is  extinct.  From  the  stands,  the 
liackney-coach  has  indeed  vanished — has  not 
the  waterman,  with  his  low-crowned  hat  and 
his  perpetually  counterbalancing  water-buckets, 
himself  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  an 
officer  in  uniform  P — but  the  hackney  -coach  is 
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yet  to  be  met  with  at  railway  termini,  and  plies 
quietly  for  the  accommodation  of  large  families 
with  much  luggage,  coming  to  town  from  (he 
midland  counties.  The  hackney-coach  takes 
them  back  again,  also,  to  the  terminus,  when 
their  trip  is  at  an  end ;  at  least,  so  I  conjecture 
from  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  antiquated 
caravans  in  a  quiet  street  iu  which  I  lived  some 
two  summers  since,  and  which  (this  caravan) 
conveyed  away  one  father,  one  mother,  one 
grandmother  (aged),  a  few  adult  sons  and 
daughters,  a  tribe  of  ruddy  children,  a  confi- 
dential housekeeper  (likewise  aged),  a  stout 
housemaid,  a  few  tons  of  luggage,  a  shaggy  dog, 
and  a  jackdaw  in  a  wicker  basket.  Some  time 
was  ne  cessarily  occupied  in  stowing  these  impedi- 
menta in  the  roomy  old  slowcoach;  although  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  capacity  to 
have  held  besides,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  young 
elephant.  As  I  tranquilly  surveyed  the  scene  from 
an  upper  casement  opposite,  the  coachman,  catch- 
ing my  eye,  or  rather  the  lens  of  my  pocket-glass, 
produced  a  small  card  from  his  pocket,  made 
signs  of  tendering  it  to  me,  pointed  to  his 
bony  steeds  (which  were  eating  their  nose-bags), 
wagged  his  head  violently,  and  stamped  his  foot,, 
to  "express  an  idea  of  their  surprising  bone,, 
mettle,  and  speed.  I  was  amusedat  the  thought 
that  lie  should  take  me  for  a  man  who  looked  as 
though  he  wanted  a  hackney-coach,  and  sent 
Hannah  down  for  the  card.  It  looked,  on  closer 
inspection,  remarkably  like  a  pawnbroker's  du- 
plicate, and  bore  on  one  side  the  number, 
and  on  the  oilier  the  owner's  address,  in  * 
street  somewhere  off  the  Blackfriars-road :  it 
contained,  moreover,  a  neat  reference  to  glass- 
coaches  for  wedding  parties.  I  think  the  cour- 
teous charioteer  must  have  been  the  owner 
of  hackney-carriage  9063;  and  I  remark  that 
the  majority  of  the  drivers  of  these  rare  vehicles 
look  like  the  proprietors  thereof.  They  are  staid, 
grave  men  of  subdued  mien,  clad  in  sleeted 
waistcoats  and  mid-calf  boots,  are  generally  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  would  decidedly  have  been 
hired  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  when  he  drove 
forth  to  take  the  air  with  Mr.  Spectator.  They 
wear  silver  watch-chains,  and  have  a  rate-paying 
expression  of  countenance.  I  seek  in  vain  for  the 
old  jarvey  with  his  many-caped  Benjamin  ;  the 
fierce,  loud,  restless,  horse-lacerating,  passenger- 
bullying  ruffian  of  twenty-five  years  ago ;  with 
his  unblushing  audacity  of  extortion  and  his 
astounding  volubility  of  abusive  slang.  There 
is  a  word^picture  of  one  of  these  fellows  in  a  song 
to  the  old  burden  of  "  Tamaroo" — a  picture  to 
me  positively  terrific : 

Ben  was  a  hackney- coach  man  bold: 

"  Jar%rey  !  jarvey  !"     "  Here  I  am,  yer  honour  !" 
Ben  was  a  hackney-coachman  bold, 

Tamaroo  ! 

How  he'd  swear,  and  how  he'd  drive  ! 
Number  three  hundred  and  sixty-five! 

"With  a  right  fol  loddle  oddlo,  hcigb,  gee  woa ! 

This  is  dreadful :  this  delineation  of  a  hackney- 
coachman,  in  all  his  boldness  and  hardened 
ribaldry,  swearing  and  driving,  and  yelling 
"  Tamaroo"  all  the  way. 


Splendour,  nobility,  and  even  royalty,  have 
not  yet  done  shaking  hands  with  slow  coaches  : 
they  come  out  occasionally  in  St.  James's-street 
on  drawing-room  days,  covered  with  gold  and 
varnish,  and  filled  with  antique  cammed  dow- 
agers with  slow  nodding  plumes  :  also,  with  pur- 
blind peers  and  generals.  Our  good  Queen  gets 
rid  of  the  slow  coach  incubus  whenever  she  has  a 
chance.  See  her  dashing  in  the  open  carriage 
with  the  scarlet  outriders  towards  Ascot 
Race-course,  and  hear  the  countless  thou- 
sands peal  out  their  great  joyful  shout  as 
she  and  her  nobles  emerge  from  the  Long 
Walk,  and  the  carriage  slackens  its  pace,  and 
the  horses,  champing  in  their  constrained 
slowness,  move  along  the  velvet  sward.  See 
the  simple  carriage  that  holds  Royalty,  swiftly 
gliding  to  theatre  or  opera.  At  home,  at  Os- 
borne,  and  at  Balmoral,  we  are  told  the  Queen 
drives  a  little  basket  pony-chaise  ;  but  Routine 
must  have  its  rights,  and  the  slow  coacheries  of 
our  glorious  constitution  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  So,  once  or  twice  a  year,  her  Majesty,  and 
her  Masters  of  the  Horse  and  Mistresses  of  the 
Robes,  are  compelled  to  enter  that  huge  gilded 
gingerbread  and  glass-case  of  a  waggon,  with 
the  squat  coachman,  and  the  squat  horses — the 
old  original  Absurdity  and  Monstrosity,  with 
the  Roman  helmets,  and  the  fasces,  and  the 
palm-trees,  and  the  panels  painted  by  Cipriani 
over  Thornhill,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
Gog,  Magog,  and  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus 
into  the  bargain  for  aught  I  know,  sprawling 
about  a  golden  Noah's  Ark.  How  Queen  Vic- 
toria must  hate  the  state  carriage !  How  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  must  abhor  it,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  shake  his  fist  at  it,  when 
he  makes  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Royal 
Stables !  Stop :  perhaps  they  all  like  it.  How 
do  we  know  ?  Lord  Chamberlain,  perchance,  is 
fond  of  walking  backwards.  I  think,  myself, 
that  I  could  manage  to  wear  a  gold  robe  and  a 
cocked-hat,  or  lawn  sleeves  and  a  wig  like  a 
birds'-nest — if  I  were  well  paid  for  it. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  enjoys  also 
the  possession  of  a  state  slow-coach,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  gilt,  and  equally  resembling 
a  twelfth -cake  and  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  The 
civic  state  carriage;  has  cost  some  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  in  its  time,  and  its  mainte- 
nance in  a  decent  state  of  repair  yet  involves, 
I  believe,  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Its  interior  is,  I 
am  afraid,  inevitably  affected  witli  dry  rot ; 
but  the  coach  is,  of  course,  a  great  civic  in- 
stitution, and  the  corporation  could  no  more 
get  on  without  its  state  carriage  than  wit.hput 
the  Mace  and  the  Sword  Bearers,  the  Guild- 
hall Giants  and  the  City  Marshal.  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  ever  be  found  possible  to  get  on 
without  the  corporation  itself !  This  is  a  levelling 
age.  The  barge  is  gone,  the  man  in  brass  is 
gone.  I  tremble  for  the  state  carriage. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  lias  his 
slow  coach,  an  angular  affair  very  far  gone  in  gold- 
leaf;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  to  his 
great  good  fortune,  is  very  rarely  seen  mil.  There 
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is  smother  slow  coach,  too,  connected  with  Hi- 
State,  to  which — but  I  have  no  space — I  might 
advert  in  detail.  I  mean  that  appalling  combi- 
nation of  four-post  bedstead,  railway-truck,  fire- 
engine,  and  the  trophied  wall  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace  guard-room,  on  which  mountain  on  wheels 
they  put,  eight  years  ago,  a  catafalque  covered 
with  an  emblazoned  tablecloth,  and  on  that  again 
tlic  collin,  hat,  and  sword,  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington — a  tinselled  canopy  covering  all ; 
then,  harnessing  a  strong  team  of  gin-spinners' 
horses,  swaddled  in  sables  and  led  t>y  distillers' 
draymen disguised  as  undertakers, tothis  astound- 
ing blunder,  they  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of 
London:  squads  of  policemen  following  behind 
with  coils  of  rope  to  hoist  its  wheels  up,  should 
the  funeral  car  happen  to  stick  in  the  mire. 
Wretched  abortion !  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in 
a  mean  shed  of  the  yard  of  Marlborough  House, 
with  nine  country  cousins  staring  in  a  bewildered 
manner  at  the  carbines  and  kettle-drums,  and 
at  the  hobby-horses  whose  dusty  black  plumes 
are  mouldenng  on  their  wooden  heads. 

But  the  strangest  and  the  slowest  state 
coaches  these  eyes  ever  beheld,  were — not  here, 
but  in  a  stranger  city,  in  a  far-off  country,  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away.  I  remember  well 
the  dark  dull  August  afternoon,  the  impend- 
ing thunderstorm,  the  hot  atmosphere,  the 
blighting  chill  in  the  shade,  the  wale  stucco- 
facaded  street,  the  mob  of  bearded  men  in 
pink  caftans,  striped  drawers,  and  long  boots, 
the  policemen  kicking,  sticking,  and  thrusting 
this  mob  back,  and  then,  issuing  trom  the  gates  of 
the  imperial  stables,  a  long  procession  of  state 
carriages,  drawn  each  by  six  gigantic  Pome- 
ranian horses — the  largest  steeds  I  ever  saw, 
and,  as  to  their  heels,  sprung,  every  one  of  them. 
These  carriages  were,  some,  of  the  twelfth-cake 
waggon  form ;  others,  were  like  roomy  Sedan 
chairs  on  wheels ;  all,  were  painted  and  carved, 
and  gilded  iutheapproved  slow-coach  fashion;  bul 
the  sun  happening  to  pierce  through  the  clouds 
for  a  moment,  I  saw  the  near  panels  of  the  car- 
riage next  me  glittering  in  a  fantastic  manner 
Giving  a  policeman  some  money,  and  not  beinj 
in  beard  or  caftan,  I  was  permitted  to  ap 
proach  close  to  one  of  these  sumptuous  vehicles 
1  found  each  and  every  panel  thickly  encrustec 
with  devices  of  bits  of  cut  glass  stuck  in  gilt  set 
tin"  These  were  shain  diamonds— O  genius  o 
barbaric  pomp  !  and  I  laughed  till  I  was  obligee 
to  bribe  another  policeman  lest  he  should  take  me 
by  my  merriment,  to  be  a  malcontent,  and  lay  m< 
by  t  he  heels.  These  were  the  state  carriages  o 
his  Imperial  Majesty  Alexander  Nicolaievitch 
Tsar  of  all  the  Russias ;  and  they  were  making  i 
trial  procession,  prior  to  being  despatched  pe 
rail  to  Moscow  the  Holy,  in  time  for  the  coro- 
nation solemnities.  The  majority  of  these  shan 
diamond-ornamented  slow  coaches  had  been  buil 
in  the  time  of  the  Tsarinas  Anne  and  Elizabeth 
and  one  dated  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
great  Tsar  Peter,  who  had  caused  it  to  be  con 
strutted  for  him  in  Vienna. 

When  I  recal  these  quaint  relics  of  a  slow 
coach  age,  I  seem  to  stand  in  a  Pantechnicon  o 


emembrancc,  and  not  alone  the  bygone  sheriffs' 
arriages,  but  a  whole  cavalcade  of  the  slow 
caches  of  the  past,   move   sluggishly  before 
ne.     Here  comes  the  veritable  coach-and-six— 
uch  a  coach  as  is  sculptured  on  the  monument 
f  the  murdered  Thynne  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
uch  a  coach  as  one  of  the  six  in  which  six 
quires  of  high  degree  set  out  to  bail  the  Man 
f  Ross  when  he  lay  under  unjust  accusation, 
jarge  contrivance  of  wood  and  leather,  rumbling 
m  broad-tired  wheels,  are  thus  drawn  by  long- 
ailed  Flanders  mares  with   hanging  footmen, 
md  running  footmen,  and  containing  the  lord- 
ieutenant  of   the    county,   my  lady  and  her 
laughters,  and  the  chaplain  in  the  boot.     Here 
comes  the  Cardinalitian  slow  coach,  scarlet  and 
fjold,  very  gorgeous  and  (it  equipage  for  a  prince 
of  the  Church,  but  smelling  of  the  rare  singeing 
t  underwent  at  the  hands,  or  rather  the  torches, 
of  the  Mazzinians  in  1849.    Following  it,  comes 
the  large  sedan,  gilt  and  embossed,  carried  by 
grinning  lacqueys.  'Lady  Bab  shows  her  patched 
and  painted  face,  and  flirts  her  fan  from  the 
window,  and  anon  the  gilt  and  glazed  sedan 
changes  into  the  dingy  and  rickety  affair  still 
mtronised  by  gouty  valetudinarians  at  remote 
watering-places.    Here,  is  the  mule  litter  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  curtains  blazoned  with  ar- 
raoriid  devices — curtains  very  closely  drawn ; 
there   may  be   a   sick  king  or   a  languishing 
princess  within.     There,  drags  on  slowly  in  its 
rear,  the  clumsy  Turkish  araba,  drawn  by  white 
oxen  with  gilded  yokes,   and  crimson  tassels 
beneath  their  dewlaps.     The  araba  has  curtains, 
too,  but  they  are  not  so  closely  drawn  but  that 
you  may  see  the  stout  Turkish  ladies  within, 
their  black  eyes  beaming  over  the  yashmaks' 
barrier,  their  rosy-tipped  lingers  plucking  flowers 
to  nieces.    They  giggle  and  titter,  and  tease  the 
hideous  black  servitors,  who  march,  now  sulky 
and  now  grinning,  by  the  araba's  side  ;  they  are 
on  their  way  to  the  Yaliey  of  Sweet  Waters  to 
enjoy  coffee,  and  sherbet,  and  sweetmeats,  and 
the  fragrance  of  narghile-inhaled  tobacco.    Next 
do  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  slow  coach  that  died  in 
its  Brobdingnagian  youth,  an  ephemeral  monstro- 
sity, the  advertising  van,  frightening  the  second- 
floor  windows  from  their  propriety  with  amazing 
placards  relating  to  eye-snuff,  and  oat-bruising, 
and  medicated -cream.    All  these   fade  into  a 
watery  mirage,  and  in  my  swimming  sight  is  a 
pale  vision  of  the  old  French  inland  hoy,  the 
"  coche  "  so  called,  which  brought  servants,  and 
milliners,  and  apprentices,  from  the  provinces 
to  Paris  during  the  old  regime;    a  dream  of 
old  diligences,  and  vetturini,  aud   estafettes* 
and   Eil-wagens;   and  of   the  corpulent,  lazy> 
comfortable  Flemish  treykschuyt,  full  of  beet 
and  tobacco-smoke,   and   fat  men,  fat  women, 
and  fat  children,  and  often  of  fat   pork  and 
mutton,  that  was  wont  to  float   in   peaceful 
slow-coachdom  on  the  waters  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries' shallow  canals.  And  these,  again,  give  way 
to  the  last  slow  coach  of  all,  the  HEARSE  ;  but  as- 
I  gaze  upon  it  with  gloomy  forebodings,  I  see 
the  undertaker's  men  who  crowd  its  roof,  swing- 
ing their  legs  airily,  and  joking  among  them- 
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selves.  The  nodding  plumes  give  way  before 
red  noses,  the  palls  and  horsecloths  are  thrust 
inside,  and  the  slow  coach  breaks  into  a  fast 
trot. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AMONG  THE 
BUILDINGS. 

THE  subject  which  we  are  now  considering 
is  one  in  every  way  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
that  (of  the  London  Statues)  which  we  last  took 
in  hand.  Not  only  does  every  one  of  the  houses, 
in  every  one  of  the  streets,  contribute  an  item 
to  the  architecture  of  London,  but  besides  this, 
there  is  this  fact  to  be  remembered,  that  while 
the  oldest  of  our  London  statues — properly  so 
called — dates  no  further  back  than  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Eirst,  there  are  buildings  in  London 
whose  pedigrees  are  older  than  that  of  the 
Rake's  father-in-law  in  Hogarth's  Marriage  a 
la  Mode. 

Whether  that  gradual  decline,  which  was 
traced  in  our  Metropolitan  Statues,  has  its  pro- 
totype in  the  chronological  history  of  the  London 
Buildings,  is  a  question  which,  because  of  the 
difference  of  style  in  such  structures  as  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the 
special  beauties  of  each,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ; 
but  this  at  least  maybe  affirmed,  and  affirmed  with 
confidence,  that,  after  the  period  of  the  building 
last  named,  the  descent  was  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous, and  that,  at  the  time  when  the  statues 
began  to  be  at  their  worst,  our  buildings  were 
at  their  vilest  too. 

But  there  is  certainly  one  respect  in  which 
\ve  are  better  off  in  an  architectural  than  a 
sculpturesque  point  of  view: — whereas  it  wts 
distinctly  proved  that  our  very  last  productions 
in  the  way  of  statues  were  the  worst  of  all,  and 
that  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  improve 
our  city  in  this  respect  were  neglected,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  architecturally  our  unhappy  metropolis 
has  got  over  the  worst,  and  that  some  unmis- 
takably favourable  symptoms  are  beginning  to 
appear.  For,  though  we  have  recently  been  guilty 
of  a  bridge — at  Battersea — which  is  calculated  to 
fill  us  with  despair,  that  is  yet  but  a  degradation  of 
an  already  rather  hopeless  neighbourhood,  and  we 
may  feel  pretty  secure  that  no  one  of  our  great 
public  sites  will  ever  again  be  burdened  with 
such  a  range  of  building  as  that  which  occupies 
the  northern  side  of  Trafalgar-square,  or  by 
such  gimcrack  tenements  as  border  that  fashion- 
able thoroughfare  which  goes  by  the  cheap  and 
unpromising  name  of  Regent-street. 

If  ever  the  day  should  arrive  when  he  who 
ascends  the  Monument  on  Eish-street-hill  is 
able  to  see  anything  besides  smoke,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  would  catch  his  attention 
would  be  the  "  four  grey  walls,  and  four 
grey  towers"  of  the  fortress  of  London.  Low- 
lying,  compact,  snug,  at  once  suggestive  of  its 
purpose  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  there  is  in 
the  Tower  of  London  nothing  to  complain  of. 
From  the  river,  from  London-bridge,  from  every 
point  of  view  the  Tower  is  always  a  pleasant 
feature  of  the  town  which  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 


tect. If  we  built  a  fortress  to  guard  our  city 
now,  we  should  do  it  doubtless  on  different  prin- 
ciples, and  pile  it  high  in  the  air.  When  that 
Tower  was  first  made,  what  was  there  to  be 
gained  by  height  ?  They  had  no  cannon  then 
ivith  which  to  rake  the  river,  and  lying  low  as 
we  see  it,  the  occupants  of  the  place  were  out 
of  the  way  of  the  arrows  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  but  straight-flying  projectiles, 
and  could  not,  like  the  modern  shell,  drop  from 
the  sky  into  the  middle  of  a  garrison.  When 
that  Tower  was  built,  there  were  but  few  and 
simple  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  its  con- 
struction, nor  did  invention  move  at  such  a 
rate  as  it  does  now,  when  while  the  preparations 
are  making  to  meet  the  new  discovery,  another 
takes  place  which  renders  those  preparations 
useless.  There  is  a  kind  of  lazy  luxury  now 
about  the  act  of  looking  at  such  a  structure  as 
the  Tower,  and  thinking  how  little  one  would 
have  had  to  do  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  days  when 
it  was  built.  Eor  the  rest,  it  is  a  castle  that  de- 
fies our  criticism  ;  for  it  fulfilled  its  purpose  in 
its  day,  and  had  neither  pretension  nor  im- 
potence— or  both,  as  sometimes  happens— to 
make  it  amenable  to  ridicule.  There  is  no  for- 
tress of  any  sort,  material  or  otherwise,  but  is 
wholly  impregnable  if  it  do  but  fulfil  the  duties 
of  its  station,  and  pretends  to  nothing  that  it 
cannot  perform. 

If  this  little  more  than  negative  achieve- 
ment is  great :  if  it  is  much  to  perform  what  is 
promised  even  when  the  promise  is  a  small  one, 
what  is  it  to  offer  a  great  pledge,  and  to  redeem 
it,  to  aim  at  mighty  altitudes  and  to  reach  them, 
to  give  a  word  of  promise  of  incalculable  value, 
and  keep  it  to  the  last  iota  of  the  contract  ? 
And  all  this  is  done,  as  far  as  the  first  builders 
were  concerned,  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Westminster ;  the  first  "  builders"  it  is  repeated, 
for  he  who  added  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
did  no  injury  to  the  building,  although  the  new 
chapel  was  of  a  widely  different  style.  He  pre- 
sented his  new  offering  at  the  old  shrine,  but  gave 
it  in  his  own  language,  and  in  no  attempt  to  mimic 
that,  which  nevertheless,  he  admired,  of  the  older 
period.  Such  are  the  additions — or  else  none  at 
all— that  can  be  made  to  an  old  edifice  without 
offence.  If  the  style  of  your  period — and  every 
period  should  have  a  style— will  not  suit  the 
old  building,  then  you  must  leave  it  alone. 
Would  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  done 
this,  and  then  the  towers  at  the  west  end  of  our 
abbey  would  never  have  been  raised  to  disfigure 
it.  Wren  had  a  manner  of  his  own,  and  a  fine 
one,,  but  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  use  it 
in  connexion  with  the  Westminster  church,  and, 
feeling  this,  he  tried  to  go  back  and  revive  what 
belonged  to  another  age,  and  \o  resuscitate  a 
corpse.  He  should  have  let  the  Abbey  alone,  as 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  did  the  smaller  edifice  spoken 
of  by  Pope.  Let  us  have  no  restorations.  Mend, 
if  you  will,  repair  as  much  as  you  like,  .but  never 
attempt  to  return  to  the  past.  No  more  classics, 
no  more  medievalisms,  no  more  bran-new  gothic 
architecture,  no  more  illumination.  These  things 
have  all  been  done,  done  gloriously  and  per- 
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fectly,  done  once  for  all.  It  is  wise  to  do  that 
whicn  you  can  do  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
done  before.  It  is  not  wise,  in  a  great  and 
advanced  era,  to  do  that  imperfectly  which,  at 
a  period  now  gloriously  surpassed,  was  done 
better  than,  with  all  our  mechanical  aids,  it  can 
be  done  now ;  because  it  was  then  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  of  the  time.  This  is  an 
age  of  glass  and  iron,  why  is  there  no  church 
constructed  of  those  materials  ?  We  should  have 
no  stone  roof  then  to  shut  the  sky  out,  as  our 
creed  requires  no  shelter  from  the  light  of  Truth. 

It  may  be  urged,  you  would  hear  ill  in  this 
same  glass  cathedral,  and  indeed  you  would. 
What  do  you  want  to  hear  ?  The  hearing  was 
wanted  at  the  time  when  there  were  no  printing 
presses  and  no  books.  The  voices  of  a  thousand 
singers  would  be  heard,  and  of  ten  times  that 
number  of  men  at  prayer.  To  worship,  to 
pray,  to  sing  hymns  of  praise  is  what  we  want 
churches  for  in  this  age,  and  not  to  listen  to  a 
single  voice.  The  time  has  moved  in  all  things 
else,  why  has  it  stood  so  strangely  still  in  this  ? 

There  needs  no  revision,  which  we  are  so 
afraid  of,  but  simply  a  rftvision  of  our  Church 
services,  to  furnish  the  Liturgy  for  such  a 
cathedral  as  this  in  question,  nor,  for  those  who 
like  it,  need  the  sermon  or  lecture  be  an  impos- 
sible thing.  Some  smaller  part  of  the  building, 
some  side  chapel,  might  be  set  apart  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Were  such  an  edifice  as  this,  A  CRYSTAL 
CATHEDRAL,  to  be  raised  on  Primrose-hill,  with 
short  and  attractive  services  carried  en  there 
throughout  the  Sunday,  many  men  would  go  to 
church  who  never  do  so  now ;  because,  after  a 
week  of  labour  and  effort,  a  compulsory  two 
hours  in  a  pew  is  a  restraint  to  which  they  are 
slow  to  yiela  themselves.  It  is  for  such  persons 
that  the  writer  is  pleading,  and  it  is  a  large 
class.  There  is  ample  church  provision  for  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are ;  but 
there  is  another  class,  whose  requirements  have 
surely  been  too  little  studied,  aud  in  whose  inte- 
rests these  words  are  written. 

The  period  next  arrived  at  in  our  London 
Buildings  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  ostentatious 
one.  Not  ostentatious  about  nothing,  but 
still  making  the  most  of  itself.  The  edifices 
are  not  only  fine,  but  they  tell  you  that  they 
are  so.  In  Whitehall,  where  may  be  seen  the 
dawning  of  this  grandiose  and  pompous  style ; 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  its  full  develop- 
ment is  attained ;  and,  for  a  minor  example,  in 
Somerset  House — in  all  these,  a  certain  element 
of  ostentation  may  be  detected,  which,  because 
there  is  something  real  and  sterling  behind  it,  is 
neither  despicable  nor  offensive.  St.  James's 
Palace  does  not  belong  to  that  period  in  appear- 
ance, and  all  its  suggestions  are  of  an  earlier 
time  ;  but  no  one  who  looks  at  Whitehall  can 
associate  that  noble  building  with  any  race  but 
the  Stuarts,  and  with  the  period  when  every  trace 
of  medievalism  was  gone  for  ever;  a  time  which 
it  is  difficult,  by-the-by,  to  mark  more  accurately 
and  more  characteristically  than  by  the  substitu- 


tion of  the  title  "Mister"  for  the  older  and 
more  gracious  "  Master."  This  is  an  infinitely 
subtle  though  trifling  sign  of  those  times,  ana 
ias  in  it  the  dawning  of  this  age  in  which  we 
ive,  and  of  its  habits  and  customs.  "Where  is 
Mr.  Pym  ?"  was  the  plaintive  inquiry  of  Charles 
he  First  when  in  search  of  his  "birds  that  were 
lown"  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  that  unhappy  second  king  of  the  Stuart 
race,  it  is  difficult  to  get  away.  The  real  figure 
of  Charles  the  First  at  Oharing-cross  held  us 
ongest  while  we  were  considering  the  statues, 
and  now  an  imaginary  figure  of  that  sinned 
against  and  sinning  sovereign,  appears  at  the 
Whitehall  window. 

Though,  there  are  in  Whitehall — a  faultless 
model  of  its  kind— a  thousand  beauties  to 
admire.  Its  proportions  would  be  hurt  by  six 
nches  more  or  less  in  any  part,  so  exquisite 
is  their  symmetry  and  so  just  their  balance.  It 
is  the  exact  size  that  an  unbroken  building 
should  be ;  had  it  been  larger  it  would  have 
been  monotonous  :  smaller,  it  had  been  un- 
imposing.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  such  a 
structure  is  easy  to  raise,  because  it  is  so 
simple.  The  easy-looking,  and  the  simple 
things  in  all  art  matters  are  more  difficult 
than  the  complex  and  intricate.  It  is  a  rule 
that  easy  reading  is  hard  writing,  and  to  con- 
struct anything  that  the  mind  takes  in  without 
effort,  and  without  being  puzzled  by  it,  is  a 
triumph  of  art.  It  might  be  deemed  no  arduous 
task  to  raise  such  a  palace  as  Whitehall  with  its 
four  plain  walls  with  windows  in  it.  If  it  were 
easy  to  build  so,  why  is  it  not  done  ?  The  Re- 
form Club  in  Pall-mall  has  four  plain  walls  with 
windows  -  in  it,  as  Whitehall  has,  but  he  who 
goes  from  one  to  the  other  will  find  a  difference 
which  is  not  in  favour  of  the  club-house.  There 
is  one  strange  deficiency  in  Whitehall  which 
must  strike  every  one  who  looks  at  it,  and  that 
is  the  absence  of  any  apparent  means  of  getting 
into  it.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  all  win- 
dows and  no  doors,  and  you  really  become  quite 
puzzled  at  last  as  to  this  omission,  and,  examin- 
ing the  building  behind  and  before  in  vain,  dis- 
cover at  last,  in  a  great  ugly  block  of  masonry, 
built,  on  at  the  siae,  a  couple  of  little  doors, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  vestry  of  a  church,  and 
which  give  admission  to  the  interior  of  the  Hall. 
These  means  of  entrance  are  both  paltry  and  un- 
worthy, and  if  the  men  who  sit  on  horseback  in 
the  alcoves  of  the  Horse  Guards  opposite  are 
ever  critically  disposed,  here  is  the  weak  point 
for  them  to  fasten  upon.  The  fact  is,  that 
Whitehall  is  a  fragment,  and  was  simply  a  ban- 
queting-hall  built  on  to  the  original  palace  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First. 

And  what  if  it  is  to  the  order  of  ostentation 
that  St.  Paul's  belongs  ?  If  it  is  ostentatious, 
has  it  not  cause  to  be  so  ?  Could  that  vacant 
place  have  been  better  filled,  could  that  hill  of 
Ludgate  have  been  better  crowned,  than  by  the 
work  of  Wren  which  is  there  ?  In  the  Gothic 
rage  which  lias  fevered  us  of  late,  the  beauty  of 
this  cathedral  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  independently 
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of  its  being  such  a  genuine  expression  of  the  age 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  his  mind  who  built 
it,  this  church  is,  in  its  character  of  a  work  of 
art,  a  high  and  magnificent  achievement.  It  is 
fine  from  all  points  of  view.  If  you  get  a  mere 
glimpse  of  it  between  the  houses  of  some  narrow 
neighbouring  lane,  it  is  a  fine  and  suggestive 
glimpse.  It  you  see  it  from  a  distance,  so  huge 
and  telling  a  structure  is  it,  that  the  vast  extent 
of  London  is  still  gathered  and  held  together  by 
it  as  completely  as  a  village  by  its  rustic  church. 
London,  with  all  its  increase,  does  not  outgrow 
that,  nor  ever  will.  There  is  no  other  thing  that 
could  have  had  this  effect  but  a  cupola.  There 
is  nothing  else,  no  spire,  no  tower,  however  great, 
that  could  so  hold  our  town  together.  The 
dome  seems  to  have  been  invented  with  a  pro- 
phetic eye  to  great  towns  and  their  exigencies, 
and  for  ours  even  more  than  others.  There  are 
no  nooks  and  crannies  in  that  vast  smooth  sur- 
face to  become  choked  and  disfigured  with  dirt 
and  soot.  It  is  not  a  jot  the  worse  for  all  the 
incense  which  all  the  chimneys  since  the  time  of 
Wren  have  offered  at  its  shrine,  and  are  still  fling- 
ing up  every  day  from  their  foul  and  grimy  censers. 
Indeed,  the  style  of  the  whole  building  is  in  its 
large  and  even  masses,  and  the  great  blocks  of 
masonry  by  which  it  makes  its  effect  ssingularly 
calculated  to  set  our  London  smoke  at  defiance. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  noble  church  anything — 
as  has  been  alleged  by  some — that  savours  of 
the  Pagan  temple  rather  than  the  Christian 
cathedral.  The  great  vital  reality  that  religion 
is  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  inaptly  re- 
presented by  this  simple  and  undisguiseful  pile. 
This  church  is  Christian,  but  it  is  not  Catholic 
in  its  look.  There  are  about  it  no  furtive  and 
secretive  corners,  no  contrivances  and  intricacies 
that  fear  the  light.  It  shows  candid  arid  open 
in  the  daylight,  like  the  creed  it  represents,  and 
gives  to  our  sight  everything  which  it  has,  be- 
cause it  has  nothing  to  conceal. 

But  with  this  feeling  of  admiration  which  we 
surely  all  experience  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  is 
there  any  one  who  wishes  that  such  a  church 
should  be  reproduced?  Surely  not.  When, 
caught  by  the  notion  of  the  cupola,  we  have  in 
more  recent  days  introduced  it  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  it,  we  have  not  prospered  over  well,  as 
those  will  think  who  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  spend  a  half-dozen  of  minutes  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery  or  to  the  London  University. 

But  are  we  not  travelling  a  little  fast  in  'de- 
scending suddenly  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to 
these  modern  structures?  Curiously  enough, 
there  is  little  to  detain  us  in  the  chronological 
history  of  the  London  Buildings  between  these 
two  periods.  Beyond  such  edifices  as  the 
Foundling  Hospital — which  is  not  beautiful— a 
few  churches  and  some  rebuildings  and  additions 
made  here  and  there,  there  is  not  much  to  hold 
us  on  our  way  to  more  modern  times  and  the 
architectural  glories  of  our  own — in  this  respect 
— most  favoured  age.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  things  in  connexion  with  this  interme- 
diate period  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention. 

The  classic  rage,  which  it  will  be  remembered 


struck  us  in  examining  the  statues  belonging  to 
a  certain  phase  of  metropolitan  decoration,  is 
not  unrepresented  in  the  buildings  of  the  time, 
and  is  in  few  things  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  prevailing  fondness  for  urns,  which  seems 
to  have  existed  in  men's  minds.  In  the  deco- 
ration of  Somerset  House,  which  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  pompous  style,  these  uriis  are  in 
combination  with  trumpeting  angels  and  other 
vile  statuary,  the  chief  resources  in  a  decorative 
way  at  the  architect's  command.  The  urns  are, 
indeed,  to  the  buildings,  what  the  truncheon  was 
to  the  statues,  of  that  age,  and  are  in  every  way 
as  satisfactory  and  as  interesting.  Just  Heaven  ! 
what  an  invigorating  thing  it  would  be  to  be 
able  to  plough  down  into  the  depths  of  a  man's 
mind  profoundly  enough  to  ascertain  the  exact 
object  which  iie  has  in  view  when  he  surmounts 
the  edifice  in  course  of  construction  with  a  row 
of  urns  !  At  Somerset  House,  on  the  "  new" 
church  in  the  Strand ;  and  (in  more  modern  in- 
stances) on  the  parapet  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  frequent  urn  is  present 
to  suggest  the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  ine- 
briates. What  is  the  fiction  of  these  urns  ?  and 
what  are  they  supposed  to  hold  ?  Their  very 
figure  accuses  a  hollow  inside :  how  is  that  hollow 
filled  ?  Is  any  elucidation  of  the  difficulty  pro- 
vided by  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  and  intelligent  ornament  is  nearly 
coeval  with  the  first  introduction  of  tea  into  this 
country?  It  maybe  so.  It  maybe  that  the 
national  mind,  elated  with  the  joy  of  this  new 
discovery,  could  hear  of  nothing  but  tea  and  its 
emblems,  and  that  even  the  architects  of  the  day 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling  on  ! 
the  subject.  But  why  are  these  vessels  incom- 
plete, and  destitute,  to  an  urn,  of  spout  ?  The 
suppression  of  this  indispensable  part  of  the  urn 
is  to  be  deplored,  not  only  because  in  itself  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  urn,  as  an  urn,  to  be  without  a 
spout,  but  because  it  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  much  foreign  matter  in  connexion  witJi  these 
vases  which  is  inconsistent  and  anomalous  to 
their  nature.  Let  any  man  proceed  to  the  Trea- 
sury buildings  in  Parliament-street,  and  if  he  has 
good  eyes,  he  will  see  that  the  long  and  despe- 
rate licence  allowed  to  our  architects  in  their  per- 
mission to  suppress  the  spouts  of  their  tea-urns 
has  borne  terrible  fruit  in  these  modern  times  ; 
the  liberty  to  tamper  with  his  subject  having  in- 
duced the  designer  of  the  Treasury  urns  to  re- 
present each  of  them  emitting  from  its  cover, 
not  a  cloud  of  steam,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  a  PIR-CQNE,  which,  having  had  the 
luck  to  grow  out  of  a  tea-urn,  proves  itself 
worthy  of  its  wonderful  origin,  and  in  its  turn 
gives  birth,  out  of  its  very  entrails,  to  a  small 
and  pointed  obelisk. 

Tea-urns,  trumpeting  angels,  and  all  things 
else  considered,  it  must  be  owned  that  Somerset 
House  (especially  as  seen  from  the  river)  is  a 
fine  and  imposing  edifice,  and  a  good  represen- 
tative of  the  order  of  architecture  which  we 
have  ventured  to  call  the  Ostentatious. 

When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  are 
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commonly  near  to  mending;  and  certainly  at 
tin-  beginning  of  this  present  century  all  matters 
of  taste  were  at  their  very,  very  worst.  The 
comparatively  modern  structures  of  about  that 
time  are  almost  inconceivably  vile,  and  quite  in- 
conceivably sad  and  dispiriting.  The  London 
University,  spoken  of  above,  is  not  calculated  to 
exhilarate  the  pupils  who  attend  that  seat  of 
learning,  or  to  reconcile  the  patients  inlhe  hos- 
pital opposite,  to  that  life  to  which  they  have 
been  recalled.  Kay,  it  exercises  a  baneful  in- 
fluence over  the  street  in  which  it  stands,  and  it 
is  not  till  it  gets  near  Bedford-square  that 
(lower-street  is  able  to  recover  itself,  and  to 
pluck  up  heart  at  all.  Nor  is  the  neighbouring 
Museum,  though  of  more  recent  date,  and  nar- 
rowly missing  what  is  grand  and  One,  a  structure 
that  'makes  the  animal  spirits  to  leap  with  joy. 
The  g^reat  magnificence  of  the  style  aimed  «t 
by  this  building  lies  in  certain  things — very 
simple  things — without  which  it  is  shorn  of  the 
glory  which,  where  those  things  exist,  it  may 
boast  of  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  kind  of 
architecture  that  has  ever  been  invented.  Being 
a  style  of  architecture  in  wliich  detail  goes  for 
nothing,  and  in  whieh  everything  depends  on  the 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  main  outlines,  it 
follows  that  any  defect  in  these  is  finally  and 
uit  erly  destructive.  Such  a  temple  as  that  which 
we  have  raised  in  Great  Russell-street  to  the 
memory  of  the  Ancients,  demands,  as  a  sine  qua 
non,  certain  conditions,  which,  if  the  thing  is  to 
be  fine,  must  be  fulfilled.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  height,  and  the  next  is 
space  around,  and  especially  in  front  of  it.  Were 
the  British  Museum  placed  on  rising  ground 
•with  a  great  square  in  front  of  it,  were  the 
centre  of  it  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  so 
that  the  bases  of  the  columns  were  where  the 
capitals  are  at  present,  were  there,  then,  a  little 
more  length  of  building  on  each  side  of  the 
portico  before  the  turn  of  the  wings,  we  should 
see  much  to  admire  in  this  edifice,  and  should  be 
struck  and  impressed  by  its  grandeur.  As  it  is 
seen  necessarily  from  a  near  point  of  view,  the 
projecting  wings  being  much  nearer  the  eye 
than  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  that 
part  of  it  which  should  rise  majestically  above 
the  mere  tributary  portions  at  the  sides  is,  by 
those  inferior  members  itself,  dwarfed  and  de- 
based, as  any  one  may  see  who  stands  with  his 
back  against  the  area  railings  which  are  oppo- 
site this  ambitious  edifice.  The  British  Museum 
has,  however,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a 
fine  building,  and  must,  therefore — and  because, 
when  the  moon  is  shining  above  it,  it  is  really 
impressive — be  treated  with  very  much  greater 
respect  than  that  other  classical  attempt  which 
represents  our  commercial  greatness  in  the  city. 
The  Royal  Exchange  is  admirably  calculated  to 
shake  the  confidence  which  the  world  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  us,  and  looks  like  a  structure 
raised  by  a  city  of  Jeremy  Diddlere  as  a  joint- 
stock  TEMPLE  OP  INSOLVENCY.  It  takes  a  walk 
to  the  Guildhall,  and  a  few  minutes  spent  before 
its  capital  old  fapade,  with  its  store  ot  windows, 
and  its  pleasant  waving  line  against  the  sky,  to 


get  one  back  into  a  right  condition  of  respect 
for  the  resources  of  the  City  of  London. 

But  worse  than  the  Royal  Exchange  itself, 
worse  than  the  London  University,  worse  than 
even  Buckingham  Palace  with  its  banners,  its 
trophies,  its  spike-emitting  urns,  and  its  spear- 
brandishing  Britannias,  worse  than  the  worst 
of  everything  in  the  world,  is  that  building  which 
represents  the  arts  of  this  country,  and  in  which 
our  national  collection  of  works  by  the  old 
masters  and  our  annual  show  of  pictures  by  the 
new,  are  exhibited  to  the  admiring  multitude. 
If,  as  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  charac- 
teristics of  Somerset ,  House — if  the  state  of  a 
man's  mind,  when  he  designs  a  row  of  urns  as  an 
ornament  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  of 
investigation,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  architect  of  theNational 
Gallery,  decorates  the  front  of  his  building  with 
an  interminable  succession  of  blank  stone  win- 
dows. It  is  a  very  doubtful  thing  whether  in 
the  case  where  there  occurs  a  space  among  se- 
veral real  windows  which  requires  filling  up — 
it  is  a  grave  question  whether  that  dismal  fiction 
a  blank  window,  is  admissible  even  then,  but  to 
have  a  row  of  blank  windows  across  the  whole 
width  of  Trafalgar-square,  to  keep  two  small 
practicable  ones  in  countenance,  is  indeed  an  un- 
pardonable offence.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
said  that  these  are  wanted  to  break  the  wall,  as 
ornaments  ?  0  architect !  if  you  had  con- 
structed your  edifice  aright,  walls  would  have 
been  broken  by  the  necessities  of  the  building 
itself. 

But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  enter  into  this 
minute  criticism  of  an  eyesore  which,  like  the 
Wellington  Statue,  is  a  standing  grievance  of 
our  town  ?  To  what  purpose  is  it,  after  all,  to 
dwell  upon  the  defects  of  this  unhappy  structure, 
wlich  in  one  word  may  be  said  to  have  every- 
thing it  ought  not  to  have,  and  nothing  which  it 
ought  to  hare  ?  It  possesses  windows  without 
glass,  a  cupola  without  size,  a  portico  without 
height,  pepper-boxes  without  pepper,  and  the 
finest  site  in  Europe  without  anything  to  show 
upon  it ! 

We  shall  offend  by  such  buildings  no  more. 
The  germ  of  improvement  is  surely  showing 
itself.  Our  glance  at  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  London,  has  shown  us  a  decline 
from  the  days  of  Wren,  but  there  is  also  now 
something  to  encourage  us  to  look  hopefully  on 
with  a  conviction  that  we  shall  not  offend 
(seriously)  any  more.  The  new  Covent  Garden 
Theatre— though  a  portico  with  windows  under- 
neath it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  eye — is  a  fine  and 
stately  building;  and  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  characterised  by  some  aggravating 
deficiencies,  are  not  of  the  kind  of  edifices  which 
one  feels  inclined  to  laugh  at. 

It  would  be  very  painful  were  it  necessary  to 
criticise  with  severity  the  work  of  one  whose 
loss  is  so  recent  as  that  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 
But  happily  this  is  not  the  case.  Compared  with 
anything  that  had  gone  before  for  many  many 
years,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  come  out  as 
almost  great  in  their  undoubted  superiority. 
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Speaking  of  them,  as  of  other  London  edifices, 
merely  as  they  show  outside,  and  not  entering  into 
the  question  of  their  internal  arrangements  and 
adaptability  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  regarding  them  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view  only,  there  is  this  to  be  said  in 
their  favour  :  it  is  a  great  achievement  to  have 
completed  so  huge  an  undertaking  at  all,  and  to 
have  made  such  a  mark  as  this  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  a  symmetrical  and  consistent  whole,  its 
lines  and  proportions  are  very  agreeable,  its  de- 
tails are  well  carried  out,  and  it  is  altogether 
formed  upon  the  best  models  of  the  period  to 
•which  it  professes  to  belong.  In  a  word,  there 
is  everything  here  but  genius — geniias  with  its 
inconsistencies,  genius  with  its  failures,  genius 
with  its  absurdities,  if  you  will,  but  still  with 
that  one  power  of  interesting  you  which  it  alone 
possesses.  This  is  what  line  and  plummet  can- 
not do.  There  is  no  accuracy  of  copying,  how- 
ever close,  no  reproduction  of  ancient  marvels, 
however  laborious,  that  can  hold  us,  lost  in  that 
pleased  surprise  with  which  we  regard,  for  the 
first  time,  those  achievements  which  have  been 
put  forth  by  a  new  and  creative  mind.  To  feed 
upon  the  produce  of  other  men,  to  revive  the 
glories  of  a  previous  age,  to  build  upon  those 
models  which  the  schools  have  established,  may 
be  the  course  which  it  is  safest  for  those  to  adopt 
who  feel  no  wealth  of  new  invention  in  their 
hearts,  and  whom  no  audacious  promptings  from 
within  urge  on  to  glorious  aspiration,  to  dan- 
gerous flights,  and  sometimes  to  disastrous  falls. 
With  such  falls  we  sympathise,  such  flights  carry 
us  with  them,  and  at  the  sight  of  such  aspi- 
rations our  own  breath  comes  fast  and  thick. 
The  pomposities  of  Wren,  and  the  wild  extrava- 
gancies of  Vanbrugh,  will  not  hinder  the  admi- 
ration of  any  mind  but  a  narrow  and  prejudiced 
one,  and  it  is  not  to  criticise,  but  to  wonder,  that 
we  pause  before  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  linger 
at  the  gates  of  Blenheim. 

The  first  great  defect  of  the  buildings  at 
Westminster  is  that,  in  the  chronological  history 
of  our  town,  as  told  by  its  architecture,  they  are 
wholly  valueless.  In  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (nay,  in  every  alteration 
and  addition  to  that  church),  in  Whitehall,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  find  plain  and  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  period  to  which  each  of 
these  structures  belongs.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  mark  those  Houses  of  Parliament  as  having 
been  raised  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  fault,  there  is  another  of  less,  but 
still  of  some,  importance.  Granting  that  this 
edifice  was  to  be  founded  on  some  old  and  esta- 
blished type,  and  waiving,  for  the  moment,  the 
objection  that  it  should  have  marked  and  repre- 
sented in  some  distinct  way  the  age  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  is  yet  this  great  defect  in  its 
construction,  that  it  is  too  uniform  in  its  sur- 
faces, too  minute  in  its  ornamentation,  and  that 
the  eye  is  stinted  of  those  great  massive  shadows, 


and  those  varied  effects  of  light  in  which  it  revels, 
and  which  there  was  surely  nothing  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  building  to  render  impossible. 

But  if  it  was  not  the  fortune  of  the  builder  of 
the  new  Parliament  Houses  to  call  into  exist- 
ence such  a  structure  as  shall  seduce  the  passer- 
by into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  the  business 
which  brought  him  to  Westminster ;  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  there  is  nothing  here  calcu- 
lated to  disgrace  us,  nor  any  place   for  such 
strong  condemnation  as  is  imperatively  called. 
Cor  by  that  disastrous  failure  the  new  bridge  at 
Battersea.     There  is  no  attack  too  ferocious  for 
this  paltry  toy.     To  ride  roughshod  over  this 
wretched  thoroughfare,  and  to  resent  the  inflic- 
tion upon  us  of  this  permanent  and  unavoidable 
eyesore,  is  to  yield  to  a  just  and  righteous  indig- 
nation, such  as  this  offence  against  taste  most 
certainly  merits.     When  a  great   engineering 
difficulty   is   overcome,    but    conquered    in    a 
clumsy  and  ungainly  fashion,  we  may  regret,  it 
is  true,  that  the  victory  was  not  to  be  achieved 
more  gracefully,  but  we  are  still  resigned  and  r 
satisfied ;  but  when  what  is  in  these  days  a 
small  feat  only  has  to  be  accomplished,  we  are 
less  tolerant  of  its  offences  against  the  laws  of 
beauty.     We  can  again  stand  pretty  patiently 
all  forms  of  sturdy   disfigurement,  and  those 
kinds  of  ungainliness  which  are  characterised 
by  strength ;  but  for  flimsy  ugliness,  and  those 
external  defects  which  belong  to  the  gimcrack 
order,  we  neither  have,  nor  should  have,  any 
patience.     And  this  bridge  is  essentially  gim- 
crack.    It  is  like  a  child's  toy  made  of  tin.     It 
is  based  upon  the  model  of  those  designs  which 
adorn  the  lids  of  children's  colour-boxes,  and 
the  cases  in  which  three  little  blown  bottles  of 
choicest  perfumes  are  sold  for   sixpence.     So 
slight  and  trifling  a  structure  does  this  bridge 
appear,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  you  almost  fancy 
it  could  be  taken  up  and  put  away  in  the  drawer 
with  the  tin  German  soldiers,  the  magic  lantern, 
and  the  Noah's  Ark.     If  the  park  to  which  this 
conduit  leads  should  ever  attain  to  be  a  place  of 
popular  resort,  if  the  trees  of  Battersea  Park 
should  ever  reach   to  more  than  three  feet  of 
height,  then  the  ugliness   of    the  new  bridge 
would  become  of  even  greater  importance  than 
it  is  at  present. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHl's  NARRATIVE. 
IV. 

No  circumstance  of  the  slightest  importance 
happened  on  my  way  to  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Gilmore  and  Kyrlc,  in  Chancery-lane. 

"While  my  card  was  being  taken  in  to  Mr. 
Kyrle,  a  consideration  occurred  to  me  which  I 
deeply  regretted  not  having  thought  of  before. 
The  information  derived  from  Marian's  diary 
made  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  Count  Fosco 
had  opened  her  first  letter  from  Blackwater  Park 
to  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  had,  by  means  of  his  wife, 
intercepted  the  second.  He  was  therefore  well 
aware  of  the  address  of  the  office ;  and  he  would 
naturally  infer  that  if  Marian  wanted  advice  and 
assistance,  after  Laura's  escape  from  the  Asylum, 
she  would  apply  once  more  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Kyrle.  In  this  case,  the  office  in  Chancery- 
lane  was  the  very  first  place  which  he  and  Sir 
Percival  would  cause  to  be  watched ;  and,  if  the 
same  persons  were  chosen  for  the  purpose 
who  had  been  employed  to  follow  me,  before 
my  departure  from  England,  the  fact  of  my 
return  would  in  all  probability  be  ascertained 
on  that  very  day.  I  had  thought,  generally, 
of  the  chances  of  my  being  recognised  in 
the  streets ;  but  the  special  risk  connected 
with  the  office  had  never  occurred  to  me  until 
the  present  moment.  It  was  too  late  now  to  re- 
pair this  unfortunate  error  in  judgment — too 
late  to  wish  that  I  had  made  arrangements  for 
meeting  the  lawyer  in  some  place  privately  ap- 
pointed beforehand.  I  could  only  resolve  to  be 
cautious  on  leaving  Chancery -lane,  and  not  to  go 
straight  home  again  under  any  circumstances 
\\luitever. 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  1  was  shown 
into  Mr.  Kyrle's  private  room.  He  was  a  pale, 
thin,  quiet,  self-possessed  man,  with  a  very  at- 
tentive eye,  a  very  low  voice,  and  a  very  unde- 
monstrative manner;  not  (as  I  judged)  ready  with 
his  sympathy,  where  strangers  were  concerned ; 
and  not  at  all  easy  to  disturb  in  his  professional 
composure.  A  better  man  for  my  purpose  could 
hardly  have  been  found.  If  he  committed  himself 
to  a  decision  at  all,  and  if  the  decision  was 
favourable,  the  strength  of  our  case  was  as  good 
as  proved  from  that  moment. 

"  Before  I  enter  on  the  business  which  brings 
me  here,"  I  said,  "  I  ought  to  warn  you,  Mr. 


Kyrle,  that  the  shortest  statement  I  can  make 
of  it  may  occupy  some  little  time." 

"  My  time  is  at  Miss  Halcombe's  disposal," 
he  replied.  "  Where  any  interests  of  hers  are 
concerned,  I  represent  my  partner  personally  as 
well  as  professionally.  It  was  his  request  that 
I  should  do  so,  when  he  ceased  to  take  an  active 
part  in  business." 

"  May  I  inquire  whether  Mr.  Gilmore  is  in 
England?" 

"  He  is  not :  he  is  living  with  his  relatives 
in  Germany.  His  health  has  improved,  but  the 
period  of  his  return  is  still  uncertain." 

While  we  were  exchanging  these  few  pre- 
liminary words,  he  had  been  searching  among 
the  papers  before  him,  and  he  now  produced 
from  them  a  sealed  letter.  I  thought  he 
was  about  to  hand  the  letter  to  me ;  but,  ap- 
parently changing  his  mind,  he  placed  it  by  it- 
self on  the  table,  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
silently  waited  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 

Without  wasting  a  moment  in  prefatory  words 
of  any  sort,  I  entered  on  my  narrative,  and  put 
him  in  full  possession  of  the  events  which  have 
already  been  related  in  these  pages. 

Lawyer  as  he  was  to  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones,  I  startled  him  out  of  nis  professional 
composure.  Expressions  of  incredulity  and  sur- 
prise, which  he  could  not  repress,  interrupted 
me  several  times,  before  I  had  done.  I  perse- 
vered, however,  to  the  end,  and,  as  soon  as  I 
reached  it,  boldly  asked  the  one  important  ques- 
tion: 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Kyrle  ?" 

He  was  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  to  an 
answer,  without  taking  time  to  recover  his  self- 
possession  first. 

"  Before  I  give  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
beg  permission  to  clear  the  ground  by  a  few  ques- 
tions." 

He  put  the  questions — sharp,  suspicious,  un- 
believing questions,  which  clearly  showed  me, 
as  they  proceeded,  that  he  thought  I  was  the 
victim  of  a  delusion;  and  that  he  might  even 
have  doubted,  but  for  my  introduction  to  him 
by  Miss  Halcoinbe,  whether  I  was  not  attempt- 
ing the  perpetration  of  a  cunningly-designed 
fraud. 

"Do  you  believe  that  I  have  spoken  the 
truth,  Mr.  Kyrle  ?"  I  asked,  when  he  had  done 
examining  me. 

"  So  far  as  your  own  convictions  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  certain  you  have  spoken  the  truth," 
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he  replied.  "I  have  the  highest  esteem  for 
Miss  Halcombe,  and  I  have  therefore  every 
reason  to  respect  a  gentleman,  whose  mediation 
she  trusts  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  will  even 
go  farther,  if  you  like,  and  admit,  for  courtesy's 
sake  and  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  identity 
of  Lady  Glyde,  as  a  living  person,  is  a  proved 
fact  to  Miss  Halcombe  and  youself.  But  you 
come  to  me  for  a  legal  opinion.  As  a  lawyer, 
and  as  a  lawyer  only,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Hartright,  that  you  have  not  the  shadow  of 
a  case." 

"  You  put  it  strongly,  Mr.  Kyrle." 
"  I  will  try  to  put  it  plainly  as  well.     The 
evidence  of  Lady  Clyde's  death  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  clear  and  satisfactory.   There  is  her  aunt's 
testimony  to  prove  that  she  came  to  Count  Fosco's 
house,  that  she  fell  ill,  and  that  she  died.  There  is 
the  testimony  of  the  medical  certificate  to  prove 
the  death,  and  to  show  that  it  took  place  under 
natural  circumstances.    There  is  the  fact  of  the 
funeral  at  Limmeridge,  and  there  is  the  assertion 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb.   That  is  the  case 
you  want  to  overthrow.    What  evidence  have 
you  to  support  the  declaration  on  your  side  that 
the  person  who  died  and  was  buried  was  not 
Lady  Glyde?    Let  us  run  through  the  main 
points  of  your  statement  and  see  what  they  are 
worth.  Miss  Halcombe  goes  to  a  certain  private 
Asylum,  and  there  sees  a  certain  female  patient. 
It  is  known  that  a  woman  named  Anne  Cathe- 
rick,  and  bearing  an  extraordinary  personal  re- 
semblance to  Lady  Glyde,  escaped  from  tie 
Asylum ;  it  is  known  that  the  person  received 
there  last  July,  was  received  as  Anne  Catherick 
brought  back ;  it  is  known  that  the  gentleman 
who  brought  her  back  warned  Mr.  Fairlie  tiat 
it  was  part  of  her  insanity  to  be  bent  on  perso- 
nating nis  dead  niece ;  and  it  is  known  that  she 
did  repeatedly  declare  herself,   in  the  Asylum 
(where  no  one  believed  her),  to  be  Lady  Glyde. 
These   are  all  facts.     What  have  you  to  set 
against  them  ?    Miss  Halcombe's  recognition  o) 
the  woman,  which  recognition  after-events  in- 
validate or  contradict.    Does.  Miss   Halcombe 
assert    her  supposed  sister's   identity  to   the 
owner  of  the  Asylum,  and  take  legal  means  for 
rescuing  her  ?     No :  she  secretly  bribes  a  nurse 
to  let  her  escape.    When  the  patient  has  been 
released  in  this  doubtful  manner,  and  is  taken  to 
Mr.  Fairlie,  does  he  recognise  her  ?  is  he  stag 
gered  for  one  instant  in  his  belief  of  his  niece's 
death?    No.    Do  the  servants  recognise  her? 
No.   Is  she  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  to  asserl 
her  own  identity,  and  to  stand  the  test  of  further 
proceedings  ?     No :   she  is  privately  taken  to 
London.  In  the  mean  time,  you  have  recognisec 
her  also — but  you  are  not  a  relative ;  you  are 
not  even  an  old  friend  of  the  family.     The  ser 
vants  contradict  you;  and  Mr.  Fairlie  contra 
diets  Miss  Halcombe ;  and  the  supposed  Ladj 
Glyde   contradicts   herself.     She   declares   she 
passed  the  night  in  London  at  a  certain  house 
Your  own  evidence  shows  that  she  lias  never 
been  near  that  house ;  and  your  own  admission 
is,  that  her  condition  of  mind  prevents  you  from 
producing  her  anywhere  to  submit  to  investiga 


ion,  and  to  speak  for  herself.  I  pass  over  minor 
wints  of  evidence,  on  both  sides,  to  save  time ; 
ind  I  ask  you,  if  this  case  were  to  go  now  into 
i  court  of  law — to  go  before  a  jury,  bound  to 
;ake  facts  as  they  reasonably  appear — where  are 
your  proofs  ?" 

I  was  obliged  to  wait  and  collect  myself  before 

could  answer  him.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
story  of  Laura  and  the  story  of  Marian  had  been 
presented  to  me  from  a  stranger's  point  of  view 
• — the  first  time  the  terrible  obstacles  that  lay 
across  our  path  had  been  made  to  show  them- 
selves in  their  true  character. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  I  said,  "  that  the 
facts,  as  you  have  stated  them,  appear  to  tell 
against  us ;  but " 

"  But  you  think  those  facts  can  be  explained 

ray,"  interposed  Mr.  Kyrle.  "Let  me  tell 
you  the  result  of  my  experience  on  that  point. 
When  an  English  jury  has  to  choose  between  a 
plain  fact,  on  the  surface,  and  a  long  explana- 
tion under  the  surface,  it  always  takes  the  fact, 
in  preference  to  the  explanation.  For  example, 
Lady  Glyde  (I  call  the  lady  you  represent  by 
that  name  for  argument's  sake)  declares  she  has 
slept  at  a  certain  house,  and  it  is  proved  that 
she  has  not  slept  at  that  house.  You  explain 
this  circumstance  by  entering  into  the  state  of 
her  mind,  and  deducing  from  it  a  metaphysical 
conclusion.  I  don't  say  the  conclusion  is  wrong 
— I  only  say  that  the  jury  will  take  the  fact  of 
her  contradicting  herself,  in  preference  to  any 
reason  for  the  contradiction  that  you  can  offer." 

"  But  is  it  not  possible,"  I  urged,  "  bj  dint 
of  patience  and  exertion,  to  discover  additional 
evidence?  Miss  Halcombe  and  I  have  a  few 
hundred  pounds " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  half-suppressed  pity, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Consider  the  subject,  Mr.  Hartright,  from 
your  own  point  of  view,"  he  said.  "  If  you  are 
right  about  Sir  Percival  Glyde  and  Count  Fosco 
(which  I  don't  admit,  mind),  every  imaginable 
difficulty  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  your 
getting  fresh  evidence.  Every  obstacle  of  liti- 
gation would  be  raised;  every  point  in  the 
case  would  be  systematically  contested — and 
by  the  time  we  had  spent  our  thousands,  in- 
stead of  our  hundreds,  the  final  result  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  against  us.  Questions  of 
identity,  where  instances  of  personal  resem- 
blance are  concerned,  are,  in  themselves,  the 
hardest  of  all  questions  to  settle — the  hardest, 
even  when  they  are  free  from  the  complications 
which  beset  the  case  we  are  now  discussing.  I 
really  see  no  prospect  of  throwing  any  light 
whatever  on  this  extraordinary  affair.  Even 
if  the  person  buried  in  Limmeridge  churchyard 
be  not  Lady  Glyde,  she  was,  in  life,  on  your 
own  showing,  so  like  her,  that  we  should  gain 
nothing,  if  we  applied  for  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  have  the  body  exhumed.  In  short, 
there  is  no  case,  Mr.  Hartright— there  is  really 
no  case." 

I  was  determined  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
case;  and,  in  that  determination,  shifted  my 
ground,  and  appealed  to  him  once  more. 
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"  Are  there  not  other  proofs  that  we  might 
produce,  besides  the  proof  of  identity?"  1 
asked. 

"  Not  as  you  are  situated,"  he  n  The 

simplest  and  surest  of  all  proofs,  the  proof  by  com- 
parison of  dates,  is,  as  I  understand,  altogether 
out  of  your  reach.  If  you  could  show  a  discre- 
pancy between  the  date  of  the  doctor's  cenili 
cate  and  the  date  of  Lady  Glyde's  journey  to 
London,  the  matter  would  wear  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  and  I  should  be  the  first  to  say, 
Let  us  go  on." 

"That  date  may  yet  be  recovered,  Mr. 
Kyrle." 

"  On  the  day  when  it  w  recovered,  Mr.  Hart- 
right,  you  will  have  a  case.  If  you  have  any 
prospect,  at  this  moment,  of  getting  at  it — tefl 
me,  and  we  shall  see  if  I  can  advise  you." 

I  considered.  The  housekeeper  could  not  help 
us  ;  Laura  could  not  help  us ;  Marian  could  not 
help  us.  In  all  probability,  the  only  persons  in 
existence  who  knew  the  date  were  Sir  Percival 
and  the  Count. 

"  I  can  think  of  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
date  at  present,"  I  said,  "  because  I  can  think 
of  no  persons  who  are  sure  to  know  it,  but  Count 
Eosco  and  Sir  Percival  Glyde." 

Mr.  Kyrle's  calmly-attentive  face  relaxed,  for 
the  first  time,  into  a  smile. 

"  With  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  those 
two  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  don't  expect 
help  in  that  quarter,  I  presume  ?  If  they  have 
combined  to  gain  large  sums  of  money  by  a  con- 
spiracy, they  are  not  likely  to  confess  it,  at  any 
rate." 

"  They  may  be  forced  to  confess  it,  Mr. 
Kyrle." 

"  By  whom  ?" 

"Byrne." 

We  both  rose.  He  looked  me  attentively 
in  the  face  with  more  appearance  of  interest 
than  lie  had  shown  yet.  I  could  see  that  I  had 
perplexed  him  a  little. 

"  You  are  very  determined,"  he  said.  "  You 
have,  no  doubt,  a  personal  motive  for  proceed- 
ing, into  which  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire. 
If  a  case  can  be  produced  in  the  future,  I 
can  only  say,  my  best  assistance  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. At  the  same  time,  I  must  warn  you,  as 
the  money  question  always  enters  into  the  law 
question,  that  I  see  little  nope,  even  if  you  ulti- 
:u;iu-ly  established  the  fact  of  Lady  Glyde's 
being  alive,  of  recovering  her  fortune.  The 
foreigner  would  probably  leave  the  country,  be- 
fore proceedings  were  commenced ;  and  Sir  Per- 
cival's  embarrassments  are  numerous  enough  and 
pressing  enough  to  transfer  almost  any  sura  of 
money  he  may  possess  from  himself  tonis  credi- 
tors. You  are,  of  course,  aware " 

I  stopped  him  at  that  point. 

"  Let  me  beg  that  we  may  not  discuss  Lady 
Glyde's  affairs,"  I  said.  "  I  have  never  known 
anything  about  them,  in  former  times;  and  I 
know  nothing  of  them  now — except  that  her 
fortune  is  lost.  You  are  right  in  assuming  that 
I  have  personal  motives  for  stirring  in  this 
matter.  I  wish  those  motives  to  be  always  as 


disinterested  as  they  are  at  the   present   mo- 
ment——" 

He  tried  to  interpose  and  explain.  I  was  a 
little  heated,  I  suppose,  by  feeling  that  he  had 
doubted  me ;  and  I  went  on  bluntly,  without 
waiting  to  hear  him. 

"There  shall  be  no  money-motive,"  I  said, 
"no  idea  of  personal  advantage,  in  the  ser- 
vice I  mean  to  render  to  Lady  Glyde.  She  has 
been  cast  out  as  a  stranger  from  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born — a  lie  which  records  her 
death  has  been  written  on  her  mother's  tomb — 
and  there  are  two  men,  alive  and  unpunished, 
who  are  responsible  for  it.  That  house  shall 
open  again  to  receive  her,  in  the  presence  of 
every  soul  who  followed  the  false  funeral  to  the 
grave ;  that  lie  shall  be  publicly  erased  from 
the  tombstone,  by  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  family ;  and  those  two  men  sliall  answer  for 
their  crime  to  MB,  though  the  justice  that  sits 
in  tribunals  is  powerless  to  pursue  them.  I 
have  given  my  life  to  that  purpose ;  and,  alone  as 
I  stand,  if  God  spares  me,  I  will  accomplish  it." 

He  drew  bacK  towards  his  table,  and  said 
nothing.  His  face  showed  plainly  that  he 
thought  my  delusion  had  got  the  better  of  my 
reason,  and  that  he  considered  it  totally  useless 
to  give  me  any  more  advice. 

"  We  each  keep  our  opinion,  Mr.  Kyrle,"  I 
said ;  "  and  we  must  wait  till  the  events  of  the 
future  decide  between  us.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  attention  you 
Lave  given  to  my  statement.  You  have  shown 
rae  that  the  legal  remedy  lies,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  beyond  our  means.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce the  law-proof ;  and  we  are  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  law  expenses.  It  is  something  gained 
to  know  that." 

I  bowed,  and  walked  to  the  door.  He  called 
mt  back,  and  gave  me  the  letter  which  I  had 
seen  him  place  on  the  table  by  itself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  interview. 

"  This  came  by  post,  a  few  days  ago,"  he  said. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  delivering  it  ?  Pray 
tell  Miss  Halcombe,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
sincerely  regret  being,  thus  far,  unable  to  help 
her— except  by  advice,  which  will  not  be  more 
welcome,  I  am  afraid,  to  her  than  to  you." 

I  looked  at  the  letter  while  he  was  speaking. 
It  was  addressed  to  "  Miss  Halcombe.  Care  of 
Messrs.  Gilmore  and  Kyrle,  Chancery-lane."  The 
handwriting  was  quite  unknown  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  room,  I  asked  one  last  ques- 
tion. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know,"  I  said,  "if  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  is  still  in  Paris  ?" 
__  "  He  has  returned  to  London,"  replied  Mr 
Kyrle.     "  At  least,  I  heard  so  from  his  solicitor, 
whom  I  met  yesterday." 

Alter  that  answer  I  went  out. 

On  leaving  the  office,  the  first  precaution  to 
be  observed  was  to  abstain  from  attracting  at- 
tention by  stopping  to  look  about  me.  I  walked 
towards  one  of  the  quietest  of  the  large  squares 
on  the  north  of  Holborn — then  suddenly  stopped, 
and  turned  round  at  a  place  where  a  long  stretch 
of  pavement  was  left  behind  me. 
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There  were  two  men  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  who  had  stopped  also,  and  who  were 
standing  talking  together.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  I  turned  back,  so  as  to  pass  them. 
One  moved,  as  I  came  near,  and  turned  the 
corner,  leading  from  the  square,  into  the  street. 
The  other  remained  stationary.  I  looked  at 
him,  as  I  passed,  and  instantly  recognised  one  of 
the  men  who  had  watched  me  before  I  left  Eng- 
land. 

If  I  had  been  free  to  follow  my  own  instincts, 
I  should  probably  have  begun  by  speaking  to  the 
man,  and  have  ended  by  knocking  him  down. 
But  I  was  bound  to  consider  consequences.  If 
I  once  placed  myself  publicly  in  the  wrong,  I 
put  the  weapons  at  once  into  Sir  Percival's 
hands.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  oppose 
cunning  by  cunning.  I  turned  into  the  street 
down  which  the  second  man  had  disappeared, 
and  passed  him,  waiting  in  a  doorway.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  me  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  make  sure 
of  his  personal  appearance,  in  case  of  future 
annoyance.  Having  done  this,  I  again  walked 
northward,  till  I  reached  the  New-road.  There, 
I  turned  aside  to  the  west  (having  the  men 
behind  me  all  the  time),  and  waited  at  a  point 
where  I  knew  myself  to  be  at  some  distance 
from  a  cab-stand,  until  a  fast  two-wheel  cab, 
empty,  should  happen  to  pass  me.  One  passed 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  jumped  in,  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  rapidly  towards  Hyde  Park, 
There  was  no  second  fast  cab  for  the  spies 
behind  me.  I  saw  them  dart  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  to  follow  me  by  running, 
until  a  cab,  or  a  cabstand,  came  in  their  way. 
But  I  had  the  start  of  them ;  and  when  I  stopped 
the  driver,  and  got  out,  they  were  nowhere  in 
sight.  I  crossed  Hyde  Park,  and  made  sure,  bn 
the  open  ground,  that  I  was  free.  When  I  at 
last  turned  my  steps  homeward,  it  was  not  iill 
many  hours  later — not  till  after  dark. 

I  found  Marian  waiting  for  me,  alone  in  the 
little  sitting-room.  She  had  persuaded  Laura 
to  go  to  rest,  after  first  promising  to  show  me 
her  drawing,  the  moment  I  came  m.  The  poor 
little  dim  faint  sketch — so  trifling  in  itself,  so 
touching  in  its  associations — was  propped  up 
carefully  on  the  table  with  two  books,  and  was 
placed  where  the  faint  light  of  the  one  candle 
we  allowed  ourselves  might  fall  on  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  sat  down  to  look  at  the  drawing, 
and  to  tell  Marian,  in  whispers,  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  partition  which  divided  us  from  the 
next  room  was  so  thin  that  we  could  almost  hear 
Laura's  breathing,  and  we  might  have  disturbed 
her  if  we  had  spoken  aloud. 

Marian  preserved  her  composure  while  I  de- 
scribed my  interview  with  Mr.  Kyrle.  But  her 
face  became  troubled  when  I  spoke  next  of  the 
men  who  had  followed  me  from  the  lawyer's 
office,  and  when  I  told  her  of  the  discovery  of 
Sir  Percival's  return. 

"  Bad  news,  Walter,"  she  said ;  "  the  worst 
news  you  could  bring.  Have  you  nothing  more 
to  tell  me?" 

"  I  have  something  to  give  you,"  I  replied. 


handing  her  the  note  which  Mr.  Kyrle  had  con- 
fided to  my  care. 

She  looked  at  the  address,  and  recognised  the 
handwriting  instantly. 

"  You  know  your  correspondent  ?"  I  said. 

"Too  well,"  she  answered.  "My  corre- 
spondent is  Count  Fosco." 

With  that  reply  she  opened  the  note.  Her 
face  flushed  deeply  while  she  read  it — her  eyes 
brightened  with  anger,  as  she  handed  it  to  me 
to  read  in  my  turn. 

The  note  contained  these  lines : 

"Impelled  by  honourable  admiration — ho- 
nourable to  myself,  honourable  to  you — I  write, 
magnificent  Marian,  in  the  interests  of  your 
tranquillity,  to  say  two  consoling  words  : 

"  Fear  nothing ! 

"  Exercise  your  fine  natural  sense,  and  remain 
in  retirement.  Dear  and  admirable  woman! 
invite  no  dangerous  publicity.  Resignation  is 
sublime — adopt  it.  The  modest  repose  of  home 
is  eternally  fresh — enjoy  it.  The  Storms  of  life 
pass  harmless  over  the  valley  of  Seclusion — 
dwell,  dear  lady,  in  the  valley. 

"Do  this;  and  I  authorise  you  to  fear  no- 
thing. No  new  calamity  shall  lacerate  your 
sensibilities — sensibilities  precious  to  me  as  my 
own.  You  shall  not  be  molested ;  the  fair  com- 
panion of  your  retreat  shall  not  be  pursued. 
She  lias  found  a  new  asylum,  in  your  heart. 
Priceless  asylum ! — I  envy  her,  and  leave  her 
there. 

"  One  last  word  of  affectionate  warning,  of 
paternal  caution — and  I  tear  myself  from  the 
Charm  of  addressing  you ;  I  close  these  fervent 
lines. 

"  Advance  no  farther  than  you  have  gone 
already ;  compromise  no  serious  interests  ; 
threaten  nobody.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  force 
me  into  action — ME,  the  Man  of  Action— when 
it  is  the  cherished  object  of  my  ambition  to  be 
passive,  to  restrict  the  vast  reach  of  my  energies 
and  my  combinations,  for  your  sake.  If  you 
have  rash  friends,  moderate  their  deplorable 
ardour.  If  Mr.  Hartright  returns  to  England, ' 
hold  no  communication  with  him.  I  walk  on  a 
path  of  my  own ;  and  Percival  follows  at  my 
heels.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Hartright  crosses 
that  path,  he  is  a  lost  man." 

The  only  signature  to  these  lines  was  the 
initial  letter  F,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  intricate 
flourishes.  I  threw  the  letter  on  the  table,  with 
all  the  contempt  that  I  felt  for  it. 

"  He  is  trying  to  frighten  you — a  sure  sign 
that  he  is  frightened  himself,"  I  said. 

She  was  too  genuine  a  woman  to  treat  the 
letter  as  I  treated  it.  The  insolent  familiarity 
of  the  language  was  too  much  for  her  self- 
control.  As  she  looked  at  me  across  the  table, 
her  hands  clenched  themselves  in  her  lap,  and 
the  old  quick  fiery  temper  flamed  out  again, 
brightly,  in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes. 

"  Walter !"  she  said,  "  if  ever  those  two  men 
are  at  your  mercy,  and  if  you  are  obliged  to 
spare  one  of  them — don't  let  it  be  the  Count." 
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"  I  will  keep  his  letter,  Marian,  to  help  my 
memory  when  the  time  comes." 

She  looked  at  me  attentively  as  I  put  the 
letter  away  in  my  pocket-book. 

"  When  the  time  comes  P"  she  repeated. 
"  Can  you  speak  of  the  future  as  if  you  were 
certain  of  it  ?— certain  after  what  you  have  heard 
in  Mr.  Kyrle's  office,  after  what  has  happened 
to  you  to-day  ?" 

"  I  don't  count  the  time  from  to-day,  Marian. 
All  I  have  done  to-day,  is  to  ask  another  man 
to  act  for  me.  I  count  from  to-morrow " 

"  Why  from  to-morrow  P" 

"  Because  to-morrow  I  mean  to  act  for  my- 
self." 

"How?" 

"  I  shall  go  to  Blackwater  by  the  first  train ; 
and  return,  I  hope,  at  night." 

"  To  Blackwater !" 

"  Yes.  I  have  had  time  to  think,  since  I  left 
Mr.  Kyrle.  His  opinion,  on  one  point,  confirms 
my  own.  We  must  persist,  to  the  last,  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  date  of  Laura's  journey.  The  one 
weak  point  in  the  conspiracy,  and  probably  the 
one  chance  of  proving  that  she  is  a  living  wo- 
man, centre  in  the  discovery  of  that  date." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Marian,  "  the  discovery 
that  Laura  did  not  leave  Blackwater  Park  till 
after  the  date  of  her  death  on  the  doctor's  cer- 
tificate P" 

"  Certainly." 

"  What  makes  you  think  it  might  have  been 
after  ?  Laura  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  time 
she  was  in  London." 

"  But  the  owner  of  the  Asylum  told  you  that 
she  was  received  there  on  the  thirtieth  of  July. 
I  doubt  Count  Fosco's  ability  to  keep  her  in 
London,  and  to  keep  her  insensible  to  all  that 
was  passing  around  her,  more  than  one  night. 
In  that  case,  she  must  have  started  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  and  must  Iwve  come  to  London 
one  day  after  the  date  of  her  own  death  on  the 
doctor's  certificate.  If  we  can  prove  that  date, 
we  prove  our  case  against  Sir  Percival  and  the 
Count." 

.    "Yes,  yes— I  see !    But  how  is  the  proof  to 
be  obtained  ?" 

"Mrs.  Michelson's  narrative  has  suggested 
to  me  two  ways  of  trying  to  obtain  it.  One  of 
them  is,  to  question  the  doctor,  Mr.  Dawson— 
who  must  know  when  he  resumed  his  attendance 
at  Blackwater  Park,  after  Laura  left  the  house. 
The  other  is,  to  make  inquiries  at  the  inn  to 
which  Sir  Percival  drove  away  by  himself,  at 
night.  We  know  that  his  departure  followed 
Laura's;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours ;  and  we 
may  get  at  the  date  in  that  way.  The  attempt 
is  at  least  worth  making— and,  to-morrow,  I  am 
determined  it  shall  be  made." 

"  And  suppose  it  fails— I  look  at  the  worst, 
now,  Walter ;  but  I  will  look  at  the  best,  if  dis- 
appointments come  to  try  us— suppose  no  one 
can  help  you  at  Blackwater  P" 

"There  are  two  men  who  can  help  me,  and 
shall  help  me,  in  London— Sir  Percival  and  the 
Count.  Innocent  people  may  well  forget  the 
date— but  they  are  guilty,  and  they  know  it.  If 


I  fail  everywhere  else,  I  mean  to  force  a  confession 
out  of  one  or  both  of  them,  on  my  own  terms." 

All  the  woman  flushed  up  in  Marian's  face,  as 
I  spoke. 

"Begin  witli  the  Count!"  she  whispered, 
eagerly.  "  For  my  sake,  begin  with  the  Count." 

"We  must  begin,  for  Laura's  sake,  where 
there  is  the  best  chance  of  success,"  I  replied. 

The  colour  faded  from  her  face  again,  and  she 
shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "you  are  right — it  was  mean 
and  miserable  of  me  to  say  that.  I  try  to  be 
patient,  Walter,  and  succeed  better  now  than  I 
did  in  happier  times.  But  I  have  a  little  of  my 
old  temper  still  left — and  it  will  get  the  better 
of  me  when  I  think  of  the  Count !" 

"  His  turn  will  come,"  I  said.  "  But,  remem- 
ber, there  is  no  weak  place  in  his  life  that  we 
know  of,  yet."  I  waited  a  little  to  let  her  re- 
cover her  self-possession ;  and  then  spoke  the 
decisive  words : 

"Marian!  There  is  a  weak  place  we  both 
know  of  in  Sir  Percival's  life " 

"  You  mean  the  Secret !" 

"  Yes  :  the  Secret.  It  is  our  only  sure  hold 
on  him.  I  can  force  him  from  his  position  of 
security,  I  can  drag  him  and  his  villany  into 
the  face  of  day,  by  no  other  means  Whatever 
the  Count  may  have  done,  Sir  Percival  has  con- 
sented to  the  conspiracy  against  Laura  from 
aether  motive  besides  the  motive  of  gain.  You 
h?ard  him  tell  the  Count  that  he  believed  his 
wife  knew  enough  to  ruin  him  ?  You  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  a  lost  man  if  the  secret  of 
Aane  Catherick  was  known  ?" 

"  Yes  !  yes  !     I  did." 

"Well,  Marian,  when  our  other  resources 
hare  failed  us,  I  mean  to  know  it.  My  old 
superstition  clings  to  me,  even  yet.  I  say  again, 
the  woman  in  white  is  a  living  influence  in  our 
thrte  lives.  The  End  is  appointed;  the  End  is 
draving  us  on — and  Anne  Catherick,  dead  in 
her  jrave,  points  the  way  to  it  still !" 


EARTHQUAKES. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
startling  some  of  our  steadiest  readers  from  their 
repose  by  informing  them  of  the  prospect  of  a 
great  deluge  appointed  to  take  place,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  M.  Adhe'mar,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty.* 
We  have,  since,  taken  pains  to  learn  whether 
or  not  we  are  in  a  shaky  condition  generally, 
and  more  especially  what  our  prospects  are  in 
regard  to  earthquakes ;  the  result  is  so  serious, 
that  we  earnestly  request  the  reader's  attention 
to  what  we  have  to  communicate. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  refreshed  by 
recent  reading  on  the  subject,  it  may  seem 
that  earthquakes  in  London  are  not  things 
much  more  likely  to  be  experienced  than  snow 
at  Midsummer,  or  green  peas  at  Christmas. 
But  we  have  undertaken  researches,  and  \ve 
find,  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  "A 
short  and  pithie  Discourse  concerning  the  En- 


*  See  page  25  of  the  present  volume. 
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gendering,  Tokens,  and  Effects  of  all  Earth- 
quakes in  general,  particularly  applied  and  con- 
ferred with  that  most  strange  and  terrible 
Worke  of  the  Lord  within  the  Citie  of  London," 
&c.  &c.,  4to,  London,  1580;  and  again,  "A 
true  and  impartial  Account  of  the  strange  and 
•wonderful  Earthquake  which  happened  in  most 
parts  of  the  City  of  London,  8th  September, 
1692,"  on  which  occasion  also  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  certain  Rev.  Samuel  Doplittle,  nol 
doubt  greatly  improving  the  occasion.  We 
have  also,  about  fifty  years  later  (or  about  a 
century  ago),  and  at  intervals  ever  since,  va- 
rious accounts  of  the  same  nature  in  differenl 
parts  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
contrary  to  experience,  although  not  remem- 
bered by  many  living  people,  that  pur  very  ca 
pital  should  be  invaded  by  this  terrible  foe. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  been  alluded  to 
really  deserve  notice.  The  first  lasted  in  Loni- 
don  for  one  minute,  occurring  at  six  o'clock  ik 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  of  the  year  men- 
tioned ;  and  two  less  severe  shocks  were  felt  in 
Kent  at  nine  and  eleven  A.M.  of  the  same  daj. 
On  the  1st  of  May  following,  another  very  con- 
siderable shock  was  experienced.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  shock,  the  great  bells  at  West- 
minster and  other  places  were  made  to  sound, 
portions  of  several  buildings  and  very  many 
chimneys  were  thrown  down,  in  London;  and  jit 
Sandwich  and  Dover  the  sea  was  so  mup 
agitated,  that  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  dashp 
against  one  another.  The  disturbance  was  felt, 
not  only  throughout  England,  but  in  Frame, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  even  as  far  as  The 
Pyrenees.  The  shock  felt  in  1692  was  also  vfery 
violent,  lasting  two  minutes,  and  was  folloWed, 
about  three  days  afterwards,  by  several  more. 
All  these  occurred  only  a  short  time  afwr  a 
series  of  extremely  violent  shocks  in  the  "West 
Indies,  during  one  of  which,  at  Port  RoyU  in 
Jamaica,  three-fourths  of  the  houses  were  thfown 
down,  and  three  thousand  persons  perished! 

Other  violent  shocks  are  recorded  as  hiving 
been  felt  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  which  not 
only  many  parts  of  ^England,  but  the  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  were  disturbed. 
Eor  several  years,  from  the  middle  of  1748 
until  the  end  of  1755,  when  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  took  place,  there  seem  to  have  been 
occasional  alarms  in  various  parts  of  England, 
but  the  principal  shocks  recorded  as  occurring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  were  on  the 
night  of  the  1 8th  and  morning  of  the  19th  of 
February,  1750.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
several  slight  shocks  during  the  night,  and  at 
about  twenty  minutes  to  six  in  the  morning  three 
or  four  were  felt  in  succession  in  the  space  ol 
ten  or  twelve  seconds.  They  were  preceded 
by  a  loud  noise,  compared  by  some  to  thunder, 
by  others  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  by  others 
again  to  that  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  They 
moved  in  a  direction  apparently  from  north-east 
to  south-west.  The  noise  was  heard  at  one  or 
two  places  where  no  shock  was  felt.  A  black 


lightning,  had  been  visible  before  the  earth- 
quake :  the  flashes  ceasing  a  minute  or  two  before 
its  commencement.  Some  chimneys  were  thrown 
down,  and  houses  injured.  A  girl  was  thrown 
from  her  bed  and  her  arm  was  broken.  In  St. 
James's  Park  and  elsewhere  the  earth  seemed 
to  swell  up  and  to  be  ready  to  open,  three  times. 
Dogs  howled  dismally,  fishes  threw  themselves 
out  of  the  water,  and.  a  horse  that  was  brought 
to  a  watering-place  refused  to  drink.  During 
the  succeeding  two  months,  similar  facts  are  re- 
corded as  having  occurred  several  times  in 
various  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 

Now,  with  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face 
as  we  examine  into  the  records  handed  down 
by  the  Royal  Society,  we  are  tempted  to  in- 
quire whether,  on  another  occasion,  the  re- 
sults might  not  more  resemble  the  awful  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  Lisbon  was  utterly  ruined, 
and  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere shaken.  If  this  happened  at  Lisbon, 
why  should  it  not  happen  in  England?  If  it 
took  place  a  century  ago,  why.  not  again,  now, 
or  at  some  future  period  ?  There  are  certain 
statistics  from  which  we  can  determine,  if  only 
approximatively,  the  degree  of  probability  that 
we  may  again  have  in  Europe  some  great  dis- 
turbance of  this  kind.  Can  TTC  judge  where 
it  is  likely  to  take  place,,  and  can  we  in  any  way 
foretel  when  it  may  be  looked  for  ? 

The  prophet  of  evil  who  is  our  authority  in 
this  inquiry,  the  philosopher  whose  calcula- 
tions we  depend  upon,  and  whose  views  we 
propose  to  put  before  our  readers,  is  Mr.  Mallet, 
a  mathematician,  natural  philosopher,  and  civil 
engineer,  who,  some  ten  years  ago,  proposed  to 
the  British  Association  to  collect  earthquake 
facts,  with  a  view  to  determine  if  any  generalisa- 
tions could  be  drawn  from  them.  A  French 
philosopher,  M.  Perrey,  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  same  idea  at  least  ten  years  before, 
and  he  collected  for  the  purpose  of  publication 
all  the  information  he  could  find.  We  have  thus 
had  two  independent  observers  working  together 
in  this  direction,  and  as  their  results  agree,  _the 
conclusions  have  a  greater  value  than  might 
otherwise  attach  to  them. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  looking  at 
the  lists  and  tables  obtained  is,  that  there  _are 
actual  records  at  hand,  with  date  and  particu- 
lars, of  two  hundred  and  thirty -f  our  earth  quakes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  British  Islands 
within  the  last  eight  and  a  half  centuries,  and 
that  of  these  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  ten  (nearly  one  half)  have 
been  felt  during  the  present  century — during 
the  lifetime,  therefore,  of  an  important  part  of 
the  existing  population.  The  apparent  increase 
is  in  a  great  measure  explained  by  the  much 
more  complete  accounts  obtained  since  the 
existence  of  periodical  publications  stating  the 
news  of  the  day ;  but  as  the  whole  number  re- 
corded in  the  century  ending  in  1800  is  only 
sixty-three  against  one  hundred  and  ten  from 
1800  to  1850,  we  feel  a  little  uneasy,  and 
already  fancy  that  we  are  a  good  deal  more 


cloud,  with  continual  and  confused  flashes  of  I  shaky  than  we  had  believed  possible. 
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Hut  if  we  are  alarmed  by  this  list  of  British 
earthquakes,  and  turn  to  see  how  our  neighbours 
fare,  we  shall  have  little  comfort  beyond  that  of 
(haling  that  we  are  no  worse  off  than  they.  In 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Iceland,  tin 
numbers  are  rather  higher,  but  not  much  :  111 
bcenrecorded  iuthose  countries  asfelt  during 
the  last  century,  and  113'  in  the  first  ban 
of  the  present  In  Spain  and  Portugal  '.»:'>  ii 
the  eighteenth,  against  85  in  the  nineteenth; 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  together,  tlu 
figures  are  308  and  292,  while  in  the  Basin  of 
the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  no  less  than  557 
earthquakes  are  recorded  since  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  of  which  52  took  place  in  t  lie 
sixteenth,  180  in  the  seventeenth,  141  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  no  loss  than  173  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  The  Italian  peninsula 
and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  we  might  expect 
to  be  troubled  with  disturbances  of  this  kind, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  volcanic  action 
constantly  taking  place  there ;  but,  excluding 
these  countries,  where,  indeed,  upwards  of  800 
earthquakes  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  we  find  a  total  of  2156  earthquakes 
recorded  as  felt  at  various  places  in  Western 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era : 
of  which  773  belong  to  the  present  century. 

Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  we  have  any- 
thing like  a  complete  account  of  all  that  have 
taken  place,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  in  these 
districts  where,  with  the  exception  of  Iceland, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  volcanic  disturb- 
ance, there  really  must  be,  at  least,  one  earth- 
quake every  six  weeks,  and  perhaps  more  ! 

It  is  not  the  case  that  in  this  calculation  the 
half-dozen  or  dozen  shocks  connected  together 
as  parts  of  one  real  disturbance  are  counted  se- 
parately ;  on  the  contrary,  where  it  seemed  ad- 
missible, a  whole  group  of  small  movements, 
spread  over  several  days,  is  recorded  as  one 
earthquake.  Such  small  shocks  have  been  fre- 
quently felt  at  Comrie  in  Scotland,  and  else- 
where, and  are  always  recorded  in  sets. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  these  shocks  are 
inconsiderable,  and  that  a  disturbance  sufficient 
to  affect  human  life  and  property  to  a  serious 
extent  is  unknown  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Precisely  the  same  remark  might,  however,  have 
been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  November, 
1755,  although  before  the  clocks  left  uninjured 
had  struck  tne  hour  of  ten,  a  large  part  of  the 
city  had  been  destroyed,  and  many  thousands  of 
human  beings  had  passed  away  to  their  account. 

The  earthquake  that  destroyed  Lisbon,  pro- 
duced almost  as  much  mechanical  disturbance  in 
many  places  along  the  coast  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  as  it  did  at  Lisbon ;  and,  indeed,  produced 
almost  as  much  mischief  on  the  shores  of  Mo- 
rocco as  on  those  of  Europe.  It  reached  north- 
wards so  far  as  to  include  Iceland,  and  westwards 
to  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Canada.  Its 
range  in  the  interior  of  Europe  included  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Baltic;  and 
southwards  it  extended  far  into  Africa.  The 
exact  spot  where  the  first  disturbance  took  place 


was  some  distance  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  there 
is  nothing  known  that  could  have  pointed  to 
that  spot,  rather  than  any  other,  as  one  where 
such  an  event  would  originate. 

England,  then,  appears  to  belong  to  a  large 
tract  of  country,  some  of  it  above,  and  some 
under  water,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  con- 
stantly to  earthquake  disturbance,  and  any  part 
of  which  seems  occasionally  liable  to  movements 
of  this  nature,  so  considerable  as  to  rival  the 
most  important  on  record.  We  enjoy  no  im- 
munity from  the  most  sudden,  the  most  irresis- 
tible, the  most  destructive,  of  nature's  powers. 
Another  such  shock  as  the  Lisbon  earthquake 
nuiy  happen  this  or  next  year.  It  may  not 
happen  in  this  country,  but  it  may  originate  be- 
neath our  own  metropolis  or  under  the  ocean. 
It  mayoriginate  near  us  or  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  us,  but  we  are  not  the  less  certainly  living 
over  a  mine  ready  to  be  sprung.  No  one  can  tell 
when  or  where  tne  fatal  match  will  be  applied. 

Let  us  look  again  to  our  figures,  to  see  if  we 
can  obtain  further  information.  Taking  all  re- 
corded earthquakes  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
we  find  a  list  of  nearly  seven  thousand  separate 
events  ranging  over  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Of  the  whole  number, 
most-  of  those  recorded  in  early  times  were 
very  serious,  and  are  mentioned  for  that  reason 
in  history  as  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
events.  Most  of  those  mentioned  within  the 
last  century,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
slight,  but,  a  fortiori,  the  severe  ones  have  also 
been  spoken  of,  and  we  have  generally  had  de- 
tailed accounts  of  them.  Thus,  although  the 
materials  for  calculation  are  imperfect,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  imperfections  is  known,  and 
valuable  comparative  results  may  be  obtained. 
Cut  of  the  whole  number  (6831),  we  have 
7S7  distributed  over  eighteen  centuries  termi- 
nating in  tie  year  1500 ;  2804  between  the 
years  1500  and  1800;  and  the  rest  (2227) 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
From  the  most  recent  observations  we  obtain 
a  general  average  of  one  earthquake  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  earth's  surface  every 
six  days,  and  of  these  it  is  further  calculated 
that  one  fortieth  part  (one  earthquake  every 
eight  months)  is  of  "serious  importance,"  or, 
in  other  words,  is  one  in  which  whole  cities  and 
towns,  or  large  portions  of  them,  have  been  re- 
duced to  rubbish,  and  many  lives  lost.  In  the 
'Vast  tract  subject  to  earthquakes,  of  which  our 
islands  form  a  part,  the  proportion  of  serious 
disturbances  would  probably  be  below  the  ge- 
neral average;  but  if,  instead  of  one  great 
earthquake  in  eight  months  there  be  only  one 
every  quarter  of  a  century,  there  is  yet  sumcient 
cause  for  alarm. 

It  occurred  to  M.  Perrey,  to  tabulate  his 
earthquakes  in  various  ways,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver whether  any  relation  existed  between  them 
and  the  moon's  position — whether  temperature 
had  anything  to  do  with  their  recurrence— and 
sundry  other  matters.  He  soon  found  that 
taking  four  years,  during  which  his  material 
was  most  ample  and  most  accurate  (1844  to 
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1847,  both  inclusive),  the  number  of  earth- 
quakes near  new  and  full  moon  exceeded  the 
number  at  the  quarters,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
to  five.  Further  observations  seemed  to  con- 
firm this  curious  deduction,  but  at  present  it 
can  only  be  regarded  as  suggesting  future  in- 
quiry. It  certainly  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
all  observations  lately  made,  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  the  moon's  place  and  the  con- 
vulsive paroxysms  of  the  earth. 

Out  of  5879  earthquakes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  of  which  the 
exact  dates  :are  recorded,  as  many  as  3158  took 
place  in  the  cold  months  between  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  31st  of  March:  only  2721  being 
felt  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  30th  of 
September.  The  largest  number — 627 — occurred 
in  January,  and  the  smallest — 415 — in  July. 

Turn  these  unexpected  figures  as  we  will, 
they  seem  always  to  point  in  the  same  direction, 
and  to  intimate  that,  in  all  countries  liable  to 
change  of  seasons,  the  warm  season  is  less  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  than  the  cold. 

Thus,  if  we  take  all  Europe  together,  we  find 
1153  recorded  in  the  cold,  and  only  857  in  the 
warm  months.  If  we  take  the  countries  separately, 
the  British  Islands  list  shows  94  in  the  summer, 
and  123  in  the  winter.  Spain  and  Portugal,  87 
in  summer,  and  114  in  winter.  Italy  gives  the 
numbers  455  and  438;  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  together,  272  and  395  in  the  warm 
and  cold  months  respectively. 

There  is  another  curious  result  obtained  onj 
comparing  the  number  of  earthquakes  in  different 
seasons.  During  the  two  months  that  enclose  thd 
four  critical  periods  of  the  year,  called  by  astro- 
nomers the  equinoxes  and  fche  solstices,  earth- 
quakes seem  more  likely  to  happen  than  during 
the  intermediate  months.  Thus,  in  December 
and  January,  in  the  winter  solstice,  the  number 
is  177;  in  March  and  April,  the  vernal  or  spring 
equinox,  151 ;  in  June  and  July,  the  sumnter 
solstice,  129 ;  and  in  September  and  October, 
the  autumnal  equinox,  164.  There  are  only  about 
290  earthquakes  left  for  the  other  four  months. 
This  average  was  obtained  from  the  details  of 
the  earthquakes  during  the  first  forty-three 
years  of  the  present  century. 

On  tracing  back  the  accounts  of  these  re- 
markable phenomena,  we  shall  find  that  though 
evidently  convulsive  and  paroxysmal,  and  follow- 
ing no  regular  law  yet  determined,  they  still 
show  certain  general  relations  worth  considering. 
Thus,  small  earthquakes  ofter  recur  after  short 
intervals,  but  between  sets  of  them  thus  fre- 
quently repeated  in  any  one  district  there  are 
intervals  of  comparative  repose.  The  smallest 
of  such  intervals  is  not  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
These  small  intervals  correspond  to  periods 
when  there  are  on  the  whole  fewest  earthquakes ; 
and  generally,  but  not  always,  such  earthquakes 
have  not  been  of  the  most  destructive  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  interval  is  five  to 
ten  years,  and  the  earthquakes  that  then  occur 
are  more  serious  and  more  numerous. 

Two  marked  periods  of  extreme  paroxysm,  or 
greatest  earthquake  intensity,  seem  to  occur  in 


each  century  :  or  at  least  this  has  been  the  case 
for  some  centuries  past.  One  of  these  periods 
is  greater  than  the  other,  and  has  occurred  near 
the  middle  of  the  century.  The  other,  very 
serious  but  not  of  equal  importance,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
two  or  three  great  and  destructive  earthquakes 
have  often  happened  within  a  few  years  in  very 
distant  parts  of  the  world  at  these  periods. 
,  It  would  seem  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
earthquake  paroxysms,  this  cause  requires  a 
tertain  time  to  recover  its  energy  after  having 
exhausted  itself  by  a  great  struggle.  Smaller 
jnovements,  from  time  to  time,  also  convulsive, 
produce  comparatively  little  effect  beyond  the 
llarm  consequent  on  local  disturbances. 
i  Some  of  the  great  earthquakes  mentioned  in 
modern  history,  and  the  subject  of  special  de- 
scription, have  occurred  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity at  about  the  intervals  of  time  mentioned 
above,  but  they  have  affected  parts  of  the  world 
very  distant  from  each  other,  and  without  any 
apparent  mutual  relations.  If,  however,  we  re- 
gard the  tract  including  the  north  of  Africa,  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  American  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  as 
being  that  which  most  interests  us,  we  shall  find 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  numerous  and  very  severe 
disturbances,  accompanied  by  remarkable  ap- 
pearances of  aurora  borealis  in  low  latitudes. 
These  earthquakes  extended  throughout  Central 
Europe,  being  felt,  indeed,  from  Northern  Asia 
to  the  Atlantic,  including  our  own  islands.  They 
were  accompanied  by  disastrous  inundations 
arising  from  the  great  rivers  as  well  as  the  sea. 
The  shocks  felt  in  London  at  this  time  have 
been  already  alluded  to. 

In  1626,  occurred  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  the 
South  Italian  earthquakes,  by  which  more  than 
thirty  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  and 
seventeen  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
disturbances  continued  until  1631,  terminating 
by  a  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  1657,  great 
earthquakes  occurred  in  Scandinavia,  and  shortly 
afterwards  in  Calabria,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Central 
Italy,  and  these  were  felt  also  in  England.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  century  there  are 
many  remarkable  disturbances  recorded,  including 
that  of  Jamaica.  In  1755  was  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  preceded  by  numerous  smaller 
convulsions  all  over  Western  Europe,  and  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  great  significance.  Later  in 
the  century  (in  1770),  were  fearful  earthquakes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  again  in  Cala- 
bria. The  century  closed  with  a  severe  convulsion 
over  the  whole  of  -the  north-west,  of  France,  and 
many  shocks  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  During 
the  present  century,  there  have  been  many  not 
unimportant  disturbances  of  this  kind  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia — more,  in 
fact,  than  would  easily  be  credited,  if  we  had  not 
the  record  before  us.  Perhaps  the  frequency  of 
shocks  has  prevented  the  accumulation  of  force 
which  terminates  in  one  grand  convulsion. 

Although,  however,  it  really  appears  to  have 
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been  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors  to  indulge  in 
the  excitement  of  severe  earthquakes  towards 
the  latter  part  of  each  century  for  some  centuries 
past,  we  may  make  us«  of  our  figures  to  some- 
what more  comforting  purpose  :  inasmuch  as  it 
also  seems  that  in  every  third  or  fourth  century 
there  is  a  general  lull,  and  that  the  present  ought 
to  be  one  of  these  quiet  periods.  We  may, 
therefore,  escape  altogether,  having  fallen  upon 
less  excited  times  than  have  been  experienced 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

However  this  may  be,  our  position  is  serious ; 
we  stand,  as  it  seems,  between  fire  and  water 
— liable  to  be  blown  up  at  a  moment's  notice, 
if  not  certain  to  be  drowned  at  the  end  of  the 
six  thousand  years. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  curious  result 
of  these  statistics  that  is  worth  looking  at.  If 
it  be  the  case  that  earthquakes  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  periodical ;  if,  as  we  have  seen,  thej 
occur  most  frequently  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  at  certain  periods  of  the  moon's  age,  ii. 
certain  magnetic  conditions  of  the  earth,  and  it 
certain  relations  to  the  sun;  we  must  see  whether 
this  extends  further,  and  whether  we  may  not, 
perhaps,  discover  some  distinct  influences  exerted 
by  various  heavenly  bodies  on  what  goes  on  in 
the  interior  of  our  earth. 

One  or  two  matters  of  this  kind  are  now 
within  the  range  of  direct  observation.  The  face 
of  the  sun,  for  example,  is  occasionally  observed 
with  spots,  and  these  spots  have  been  noticed 
to  increase  in  number  and  obscurity  until  they 
attain  a  maximum,  and  then  to  decrease  to 
a  minimum.  Between  ten  and  eleven  years  is 
the  time  taken  for  the  complete  cycle  of  changes, 
and  the  changes  are  now  admitted  to  have  direct 
influence  on  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth — one  of  the  most 
important  and  universal  of  the  forces,  producing 
marked  results  on  all  matter,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral — is  governed  by  some  condition  of 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  observed  only  by  the  astro- 
nomer who  watches  carefully  with  a  good  tele- 
scope, and  of  which  nobody  suspected  the  exist- 
ence a  few  years  ago. 

So,  also,  the  moon,  in  some  way  as  yet  little 
understood,  has  decided  influence  on  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth.  It  may,  also,  directly 
affect  the  mass  of  the  interior,  if  in  a  fluid  state : 
producing  a  tide,  on  a  smaller  scale,  perhaps, 
but  resembling  that  occurring  in  the  open  ocean 
of  water. 

Some  have  even  attempted  to  go  beyond  the 
sun  and  moon,  connecting  the  cycle  of  magnetic 
variation  with  the  period  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
finding  coincidences  betwen  that  planet's  pe- 
riodic return  and  those  of  the  solar  spots,  and 
thus  assuming  a  combined,  and  therefore  in- 
creased, magnetic  influence  on  our  own  planet. 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  while  investigating  this 
subject,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  perhaps,  not 
far  wrong  when  he  described  himself  as  a  mere 
collector  and  arranger  of  superficial  facts  thrown 
by  chance  in  his  way.  "  I  do  not  know  what  I 
may  appear  to  the  world,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  "  but  to  my- 


self I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  m  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

There  is  much  sound  philosophy  hidden  under 
this  quaint  conceit.  Newton  collected  the  facts  in 
his  own  department  of  science,  put  them  to- 
gether, thought  about  them,  and,  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon,  them  the  full  force  of  his  rare  and 
powerful  intellect,  arrived  at  conclusions,  many 
of  which  have  never  since  been  reached  by  his 
method,  though  confirmed  by  other  methods  less 
intellectual  and  more  mechanical.  But  even  New- 
ton's marvellous  generalisations  do  but  serve  as 
the  basis  of  still  higher  generalisations,  arising 
from  the  rapid  increase  since  his  time  in  the 
number  of  facts  accurately  observed.  Newton's 
so-called  laws,  once  looked  on  as  universal,  are 
now  becoming  recognised  as  only  subordinate  to 
some  other  laws  yet  to  be  made  out.  All  the  re- 
cent facts  about  earth-magnetism  are  new ;  all 
the  workings  out  of  electricity  in  every  depart- 
ment, are  new  ;  all  we  hear  about  certain  rays  of 
the  sun  not  communicating  light  or  heat,  but 
having  chemical  effects,  illustrated  in  what  we 
call  photography,  is  new ;  and  what  little  is 
known  about  the  interior  of  the  earth  has  been 
learnt  since  Newton  lived.  Others,  since  he 
showed  the  way,  have  been  picking  up  pebbles 
and  shells,  and  many,  not  content  with  picking 
up  and  admiring,  have  also  endeavoured  to 
arrange  them  as  he  did.  It  is  true  that  no  se- 
cond Newton  has  yet  arisen,  with  an  instinct 
beyond  ordinary  intellect,  grasping  the  shadowy 
law  before  it  is  near  enough  to  be  recognised  by 
ordinary  vision ;  but  the  tendency  of  discovery 
is  to  prepare  for  such  a  result,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore long  we  ourselves  may  see  many  branches  of 
science,  now  apparently  without  mutual  rela- 
tions, brought  together  to  explain  each  other. 

Thus,  these  investigations  about  earthquakes 
are  not  mere  matters  of  curiosity ;  they  also  re- 
present pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  of 
truth ;  they  are  not  without  beauty,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  interest.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  placed  in 
their  proper  niche  in  the  cabinet  of  science. 


CONVICT  CAPITALISTS. 

MR.  SMILES'S  Self-Help  is  a  book  that  has 
been  extensively  sold  and  adopted  as  an  educa- 
tional text-book  by  certain  American  colleges. 
Its  success  has  been  well  deserved.  The  world 
can  never  hear  too  much  in  praise  of  appli- 
cation and  perseverance,  energy  and  courage,  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity,  self-culture  and  the  dignity 
of  work.  As  the  taste  of  a  nation  is  purified 
by  looking  upon  the  best  models  of  art,  so  the 
character  of  a  nation  must  be  strengthened  by 
looking  upon  the  best  models  of  living  men. 

The  task  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  performed  for 
virtue,  ought  to  be  performed  for  vice.  The 
rising  generation  gains  nothing  by  being  ad- 
mitted to  view  human  nature  only  on  its  brightest 
side.  Without  going  the  length  of  saying  that 
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whatever  is,  is  right,  T  assert  that  whatever  has 
been,  is  worthy  01  a  record. 

Criminals,  of  nearly  all  kinds,  are  great 
practical  demonstrators.  The  burglar  shows 
us,  by  experiment,  the  weakest  point  in  our 
dwelling ;  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  has  a  use 
in  pointing  out  the  traps  and  pitfals  of  trade ; 
the  forging  bank-clerk  directs  the  attention 
of  men  to  the  blindness  of  business  pro- 
fessors, and  the  inut'ility  of  so-called  business 
checks.  It  is  not  enough,  for  the  purposes  of 
perfect  education,  that  the  career  of  such  great 
teachers  should  only  be  stamped  upon  the  ephe- 
meral pages  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press ;  the 
modern  Plutarch  should  seize  them,  as  they  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  hand  them  down  for  imperish- 
able infamy  and  fame.  The  compilations  of  this 
character  that  have  been  already  attempted,  are 
too  wanting  in  simplicity,  too  overloaded  with 
technical  details,  to  stand  as  the  model  his- 
tories of  "  men  who  have  helped  themselves." 
We  want  something  more  concise,  more  bio- 

graphicnl,  and  less  apologetic — a  Newgate  Ca- 
mdar,  in  fact,  for  the  use  of  schools.  If,  in 
addition  to  teaching  wisdom  and  caution  to 
ignorant  holders  of  property,  it  should  teach 
crime  to  a  few  budding  criminals,  it  would  work 
out  a  beneficial  mission,  notwithstanding. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  social  nature  that 
crimes  shall  reach  a  certain  point  of  enormity, 
or  excellence,  before  they  are  put  down  by  the 
aroused  energies  of  their  victims,  or  retire  upon 
the  laurels  of  satisfied  ambition.  There  was  a 
time  when  burglary,  both  with  and  without, 
violence,  was  the  nightly  phantom  that  haunted 
the  pillows  of  all  who  had  anything  to  lose.  It 
reached  its  climax  in  certain  murders  committed 
some  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  period  it 
has  gradually  declined,  until  it  may  now  be  coi- 
sidered  almost  a  lost  art. 

The  leading  delinquency  of  the  present  dayJs 
the  robbery  of  joint-stock  companies  by  confi- 
dential servants.  Prom  Walter  Watts  to  William 
George  Pullinger,  it  shows  every  sign  of  a  vi- 
gorous and  progressive  youth.  It  may  have  been 
cast  a  little  in  the  shade  by  the  frauds  of  certain 
merchants,  private  bankers,  and  bank  directors ; 
by  such  leviathan  "self-helpers"  as  Strahan  and 
Paul,  as  Davidson  and  Gordon,  as  J.  Windle 
Cole,  John  Sadleir,  Hugh  Cameron,  and  Hum- 
phrey Brown  of  the  Royal  British  Bank;  as 
Colonel  Waugh,  and  certain  directors  of  the 
Liverpool  Borough  Bank,  the  Western  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
District  Bank  (amongst  whom  there  is  upwards 
of  two  millions  of  sterling  money  to  be  accounted 
for) ;  it  may  have  been  cast  a  little  in  the  shade 
by  such  colossal  monuments  of  fraud,  but,  for 
all  that,  it  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own.  The 
relations  of  master  and  servant  impose  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  ambitious  forgers.  Such 
men  as  Walter  Watte,  as  William  James  Robson, 
as  Leopold  Redpath,  and  William  George  Pul- 
linger, are  the  purest  examples  of  "  men  who 
have  helped  themselves."  They  started  from 
very  humble  positions — were  born  with  no  di- 
rectorial silver  spoons  in  their  mouths — were 


quick  to  discover  the  weakest  point  of  the 
trading  system  in  which  they  were  placed — and, 
with  one  exception,  almost  ended  oy  becoming 
convict  millionnaires. 

Walter  Watts,  who  stands  first  in  the  history 
of  this  class  of  modern  fraud,  was  a  humble  check- 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
Btny,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
e  was  the  son  of  a  former  honourable  but  sub- 
ot-dinate  clerk  in  the  same  establishment,  and  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  some  time  about  1S44. 
"\Hien  his  frauds  were  discovered  in  1850,  he 
ijad  succeeded  in  abstracting  about  seventy  thou- 
aind  pounds. 

He  seems  only  to  have  discovered  who  were 
ii  reality  the  city  "  men  of  straw."  They  were 
lot  the  "  stays"  of  Capel-court,  the  professional 
lill  acceptors,  or  the  presentable  directors  who 
gained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  lending  their 
titled  names  to  boards  of  management  and  pro- 
Bpectuses ;  but  those  singularly  acceptive  beings, 
those  wooden  guardians  of  property — those  Gogs 
and  Magogs  of  trading  guilds  and  associations 
• — the  appointed  auditors.  He  seems  early  to 
have  analysed  one  of  these  highly  curious  pro- 
ductions of  the  mercantile  world,  and  to  have 
arrived  at  an  exact  estimate  of  its  value.  He 
(found  it  to  be  composed  of  a  little  fussiness,  a 
great  deal  of  carelessness  and  trusting  simplicity, 
a  small  portion  of  hurried  and  divided  atten- 
tion— the  real  business  and  chief  interest  lying 
in  another  direction — the  usual  amount  of 
cloth  and  linen  that  goes  to  the  furnishing  of  a 
responsible-looking  City  merchant,  and  a  pair  of 
pinch-nose  spectacles  of  faultless  magnifying 
power.  He  observed  that  this  half-human,  half- 
mechanical  being  had  a  settled  aversion  to  move 
off  its  chair,  and  seldom  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  any  books  or  documents  that  were  not 
voluntarily  placed  before  it.  He  observed  that 
it  had  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
figures,  if  they  appeared  to  balance  each  other, 
and  showed  no  marks  of  erasure ;  and  that 
so  long  as  these  emblems  or  signs  of  things 
were  provided  in  liberal  quantities,  it  never 
cared  to  inquire  whether  the  things  themselves 
had  any  substantial  existence.  He  found  that 
the  more  entangled  these  figures,  emblems, 
or  signs,  were  made,  the  quicker  did  the  au- 
ditor glide  through  his  duty ;  and  he  inferred 
from  this  that  human  nature  was  asserting  its 
influence,  and  that  auditors,  like  other  beings, 
unwilling  to  confess  their  ignorance,  were  only 
too  happy  to  pass  rapidly  over  complications 
that  they  could  not  understand.  He  observed 
that  in  those  rare  cases  where  a  personal  survey 
of  property  was  added  to  an  empty  audit  of 
figures,  the  property  was  never  "  over  the  way," 
or  "round  the  corner,"  but  situated  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  where  it  gave  an  excuse  for 
a  pleasant -summer  journey,  and  several  days'  fes- 
tivity at  leading  hotels  :  of  course  at  the  expense 
of  the  audited  company. 

This  being  the  result  of  Walter  Watts's  ana- 
lysis of  auditors,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  gained  courage  to  "  help  himself."  He 
took  thousands  after  thousands,  through  the 
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medium  of  false  entries  and  fictitious  claims ;  he 
became  the  proprietor  of  two  theatres,  and  lived 
an  intensely  gay  life  during  the  hours  that 
remained  to  him  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; liis  office  banking  pass-book  and  his 
fire  and  life  loss-book  presented  a  mass  of 
erasures  and  alterations,  but  still  he  met  with 
no  check  or  hindrance  from  the  auditing  men  of 
straw.  Nor  was  it  through  their  periodical  vigi- 
lance  that  his  i'raucla  were,  at  last,  discovered, 
and  that  he  was  driven,  through  a  verdict  of 
ten  years'  transportation,  to  hang  himself  in  his 
cell. 

The  fate  of  Walter  Watts,  in  1850,  was  power- 
less, so  it  seems,  to  deter  others  from  following 
in  his  footsteps,  and  benefiting  by  the  disco- 
veries which  his  keenness  and  industry  Lad  made. 
The  loss  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling 
by  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  was  also 
powerless,  so  it  seems,  to  improve  the  character 
of  auditors,  and  elevate  them  into  something  less 
practically  worthless  than  men  of  straw. 

The  next  fraudulent  servant  who  "helped 
himself"  to  any  great  extent,  was  William  James 
Robson,  the  forger  of  Crystal  Palace  shares. 
Hia  operations  began  in  1853 — within  three 
years  of  the  death  of  Walter  Watts — and  ended 
in  1856.  His  private  life  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  master  he  copied,  although  he 
only  succeeded  in  appropriating  about  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  This  was  done  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  position  in  the  transfer  office  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  to  create  shares 
and  sell  them  in  the  market :  relying  upon  the 
apathy  of  the  purchasers — a  class  from  whom 
auditors  are  drawn.  His  calculations — or  rather 
Walter  Watts's  calculations — were  perfectly 
sound,  and  for  two  years  and  more  these  strips 
of  paper  were  frequently  bought  and  sold, 
without  any  purchaser  having  the  prudence  to 
walk  from  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  transfer 
office  on  the  City  side  of  London-bridge,  where 
he  might  easily  have  discovered  the  fraud. 
The  amount  that  Robson  secured  was  small 
compared  with  Watts's  abstractions,  but  it  was 
large  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  inferior 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work.  If  his 
lot  had  fallen  upon  happier  ground — upon  the 
banking  balances  of  rich  and  thriving  corpora- 
tions—-ne  might  have  eclipsed  his  predecessor  in 
the  loftiness  and  daring  of  his  flight.  As  it  was, 
he  might  have  said,  in  imitation  of  Jean  Paul 
Richicr,  "  I  have  made  the  most  of  the  stuff  that 
was  given  me  :  no  man  can  do  more."  He  was 
transported  for  twenty  years. 

Some  time  before  William  James  Robson  rose 
ami  fell,  and  very  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Walter  Watts,  a  greater  man  than  either  in  this 
peculiar  aristocracy  of  fraud,  must  have  been 
already  laying  his  plans.  Leopold  Redpath,  a 
clerk  in  the  snare  office  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  had  also  learnt  the  empty  character  of 
auditors,  and  the  hollowness  of  so-called  busi- 
ness checks.  In  1851  or  1852  he  must  have 
begun  to  issue  forged  shares.  From  that  period 
until  1856,  his  career  was  one  of  clerkly  ex- 


actitude and  fraudulent  success  ;  his  life  was 
one  of  mingled  luxury  and  philanthropy  ;  and 
when  he  was  arrested,  to  be  afterwards  trans- 
ported for  life,  he  had  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  his  forged  shares,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.  His  trial  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1857,  hardly  five  months  after 
the  following  auditorial  certificate  of  the  com- 
pany's business  regularity,  had  been  issued  to 
the  confiding  shareholders  : 

"  Accountant's  Department,  Aug.  7,  1856. 
"To  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Great 

Northern  Railway  Company. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  The  accounts  and  books  in  every 
department  continue  to  be  so  satisfactorily  kept,  that 
we  have  simply  to  express  our  entire  approval  of 
them,  and  to  present  them  to  you  for  the  information 
of  the  shareholders,  with  our  usual  certificate  of  cor- 
rectness. 

"  We  have  the  honour,  &c., 
(Signed) 


At  this  period,  Leopold  Redpath  must  have 
received  the  bulk  of  his  euonuous  prize. 

The  notoriety  of  this  case,  the  extent  of 
fraud  it  disclosed,  and  the  complete  verification 
:t  presented  of  Walter  Watts's  secret  analysis 
of  auditors,  were  generally  considered  sufficient 
to  check  all  further  development  of  this  class  of 
crime.  The  world  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
Leopold  Redpath  as  one  who  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  criminal  tree  ;  as  the  most  eminent 
among  all  modern  men  of  this  kind  who  had 
"helped  themselves."  It  was  widely  under- 
stood that  all  joint-stock  enterprises  had  under- 
gone a  searching  examination  and  cleaning  out  ; 
that  insurance  offices,  railways,  and  especially 
baiks,  were  secured,  for  ever,  from  any  fraudu- 
lent worms  in  the  bud,  and  were  now  to  be 
happy  in  having  auditors  who  were  something 
more  than  men  of  straw.  Failures  might  come 
(as  come  they  did),  and  the  country  might  pass 
through  the  financial  agony  of  a  commercial 
cris.s  (as  it  did  at  the  close  of  1857),  but  it  was 
felt  ihat  forging  servants  of  joint-stock  companies 
had  had  their  day,  and  that,  after  all,  the  wisdom 
taught  us  by  their  dishonesty  was  not  so  dearly 
bought. 

How  little  'this  sense  of  security  was  based 
upon  actual  knowledge,  has  been  shown,  within 
a  few  weeks,  by  William  George  Pullinger,  the 
last  and  greatest  follower  of  Walter  Watts. 
This  late  chief  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  having 
stolen  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  and 
seventy  pounds  eight  shillings  and  tenpence,  by 
means  of  a  false  pass-book,  and  tampering  with 
a  Bank  of  England  account.  He  entered  the 
bank,  as  an  ordinary  clerk,  in  1839,  and  he 
became  chief  cashier  about  1855.  Five  years 
U  "alter  Watts  committed  suicide,  one  year 
before  Robsou  was  discovered  and  transported, 
two  years  before  a  similar  punishment  was 
awarded  to  Redpath,  this  fraudulent  bank  ser- 
vant must  have  begun  to  abstract  the  bank 
funds.  On  the  very  day  when  the  trial  of  the 
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latter  criminal  was  taking  place,  and  possibly  on 
the  day  after,  when  his  own  auditors  may  have 
been  rubbing  their  hands  and  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  anti-fraudulent  armour  of 
the  Union  Bank,  this  William  George  Pullinger 
may  have  been  speculating  on  the  turf,  or  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  keeping  money  back  from 
his  employers'  store  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
order  to  gamble  like  a  capitalist,  or  a  sporting 
lord.  As  evening  came,  and  he  locked  his 
desk,  and  put  on  his  hat,  and  closed  the 
door  of  the  banking-house  upon  his  humbler 
fellow-clerks,  he  must  have  laughed  when  he 
considered  how  they  were  settling  down  for 
hours  under  the  shaded  lamps,  to  trace  an  ob- 
stinate error  of  a  few  pounds  or  a  few  shillings 
in  the  "  general  balance,"  while  he  was  tripping 
off  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  that 
was  supposed  to  be  safely  lodged  in  the  national 
bullion  temple  over  the  way.  He  had  little  fear 
that  any  discovery  would  be  made  before  the 
allotted  termination  of  five  years ;  for  Walter; 
Watts's  calculations — proved  as  they  had  been 
by  Robson  and  Redpath — were  to  be  trusted 
liie  the  axioms  of  an  exact  science.  He  knew! 
that  certain  inferior  stealers  of  gold  had  sub-l 
stituted  shot  in  its  place ;  and  that  other  ruder 
criminals  had  piled  up  stones  and  brickbats  to 
conceal  the  loss  of  property.  He  had  studied 
in  a  higher  school,  and  he  knew  the  value  of 
figures.  He  relied  upon  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  Arabic  numerals,  and  his  confidence  wai 
not  misplaced.  The  appointed  auditors — the 
Gog  and  Magog  of  the  bank — were  rather  aft 
assistance  to  him  than  otherwise.  They  looked 
so  like  a  pair  of  terrible  guardians  of  propertr, 
that  people  most  contentedly  accepted  the  show 
for  the  reality.  So  William  George  Pullinger 
stood  for  years  within  their  shadow,  and  "  helped 
himself"  freely  to  everything  around  him  ;  dnd 
when  he  was  discovered — as  usual,  not  by  audi- 
torial sagacity— he  had  distanced  Walter  Witts 
by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  great  Redpath  by  nearly  thirty  thousand. 

Many  believe  (so  most  of  us  hear  said)  that 
the  Pullinger  frauds  will  end  this  forging  series. 
We  shall  see.  Commercial  houses  will  be  hur- 
riedly put  in  order  for  a  few  weeks,  and  auditors 
will  join  hands  and  swear  solemnly  that  such 
things  shall  never  occur  again.  We  shall  see. 

A  joint-stock  bank,  as  most  persons  are  aware, 
is  a  trading  corporation  started  for  money-lend- 
ing and  money -borrowing  purposes,  with  a  small 
paid-up,  and  a  large  promised  capital.  This  paid- 
up  capital  maybe  a  million  of  money,  and  a  million 
we  will  take  it  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  example. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  money  be  plen- 
tiful, and  the  bank  be  reputed  to  be  prosperous, 
"  customers'  balances"  remain,  and  "  deposits" 
flow  in,  until  from  six  to  ten  millions  of  borrowed 
capital  is  added  to  the  paid-up  capital.  With 
the  whole  of  this  sum  the  bank  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  trade,  reserving  a  certain  portion  by 
way  of  "  balance" — in  some  cases  a  fifth,  in 
others  an  eighth— according  to  the  rules  of 
business  experience  and  the  laws  of  banking. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  shares,  which  represent 


the  original  paid-up  capital  of  one  million  ster- 
ling, are  always  to  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  at  a  certain  varying  premkm.  If  the 
future  Pullinger  can  help  himself  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  available  resources  of  the 
bank  (about  a  fifth  will  generally  suffice)— and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  past  or  present  system 
of  auditing  to  prevent  him — it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  he  can  buy  up  all  the  shares  of  his 
employers,  until  he  stands  the  sole  proprietor  of 
jthe  establishment,  secure  from  any  civil  or 
criminal  prosecution.  The  bank  will  be  his, 
the  clerks  will  be  his,  the  books  and  documents 
will  be  his ;  and,  as  many  people  prefer  dealing 
with  a  private  banker,  he  may  experience  but  a 
very  slight  "  run"  upon  his  six  or  ten  millions 
of  "  deposits." 


VENICE  UNVISITED. 

I. 

THE  lovely  City  married  to  the  Oceaa 
Disturbs  me  with  her  image  from  afar ; 

A  troublous  motion 
Of  music  drawn  from  other  years 
Dulls  a  long  visiou  down  to  tears, 
Made  bright  by  distance  and  by  height,  which  are 
The  birthright  of  a  star. 

II. 

I  stand  aloof  like  some  sweet  lover  pining 
By  night  without  the  lighted  room  where  she 

He  loves  is  shining ; 
Who  strains  across  a  rushing  wind 
To  watch  her  shadow  on  the  blind, 
And  feel,  while  waiting  at  the  trysting-tree, 
The  face  he  cannot  see. 

III. 
I  see  her  now,  this  Chatterton  of  Cities ! 

The  sea  crawls  up  to  kiss  her  from  the  South, 

Crooning  old  ditties; 
And  standing  far  away  I  trace 
The  lie  of  beauty  on  her  face, 
And  still  the  slothful  sin  and  idle  drowth 
Seem  sweet  upon  her  mouth. 

IT. 

The  seeds  of  Love  are  running  wild  around  her, 
Her  pride  has  fallen  since  the  wealthy  waves- 
Arose  and  crowned  her ; 
The  spirit  of  the  Past  still  roams 
Her  shrines  and  palaces  and  domes, 
A  spectral  Future  broods  above,  and  braves 
The  glory  of  her  graves. 

V. 

She  took  her  dowry  from  immortal  nations — 
The  many  winds  brought  wedding-gifts  and  loud 

Congratulations ; 

The  words  of  peace  were  on  her  lips, 
Her  seas  were  dark  with  coming  ships, 
And,  as  she  gained  the  bridegroom  crown'd  and 
proud, 

The  nations  cried  aloud. 

VI. 

The  slothful  sin  fell  on  her,  and  she  trembled 
O'er  her  own  image  in  the  violet  deep, 

With  pride  dissembled ; 
She  left  her  crowded  streets  and  towers, 
And  deck'd  her  brow  with  idle  flowers, 
She  dreamed  away  her  fama,  where  waters  keep 
A  music  soft  as  sleep. 
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VII. 

The  function  faded  wholly  with  the  duty, 
But  left  the  everlasting  bane  or  grace 

Which  gave  her  beauty. 
She  saw  with  unaflrijjhted  heart 
The  ships  forsake  her  empty  mart; 
But  God  had  found  her  iu  her  dwelling-place 
And  cursed  her  with  her  face. 

VIII. 
15 ut  still  the  old  immortal  beauty  lingers, 

And  still  she  weaves  the  flowers  of  other  Springs 

With  fairy  fingers; 
And  still  she  holds  her  unreproved 
Communion  with  a  time  removed, 
Wafted  from  Heaven  on  the  golden  wings 
Of  high  imaginings. 

IX. 

Is  it  enough  that  she  is  lovely  ?  lying 
Unsinew'd  till  the  populous  sea  recedes 

And  leaves  her  dying  ? 
Or  might  she  give,  through  pain  and  strife, 
The  Beautiful  a  deeper  life, 
Rising  erect  on  sin  and  slothful  creeds 
To  treble  it  with  deeds  ? 

X. 

Peace  to  this  Venice,  though  fulfilling  never 
The  law  that  made  her  lovely ;  she  must  twine 

Such  flowers  for  ever ! 
Before  our  English  woods  are  rolled 
In  blowing  mists  of  autumn  gold, 
I  trust  to  kneel  before  her  still  divine 
And  unforgotten,  shrine. 


CHINESE  WAYS  OF  WARFARE. 

SHARP  work  enough  it  was  up  at  Canton, 
when  the  war  first  broke  out,  and  there  were 
only  a  few  hundred  English  to  hold  their  own 
against  many  thousand  Chbamen,  including  the 
"Braves."  These  latter  were  represented  as 
sueh  terrible  fellows  that  they  were  obliged 
to  be  kept  chained,  up,  for  fear  of  their  break- 
ing loose  and  annihilating  trembling  humanity  : 
only  being  let  out  on  special  occasions,  when 
excessive  oravery  and  daring  were  required  to 
achieve  great  ends. 

Chinese  warfare,  however,  consists  generally  in 
devising  plans  which  require  not  the  presence  of 
man  to  execute,  rather  than  in  making  bold  sorties 
to  sweep  away  "  outer  barbarians"  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  Chinese  are  partial  to  fire-junks 
— their  enemies,  in  a  true  spirit  of  ignorance, 
are  disrespectful  enough  to  look  upon  in  the 
light  of  fireworks  ;  they  are,  moreover,  punctual 
in  their  pyrotechnic  displays,  generally  sending 
them  down  the  current  at  about  a  quarter  to 
four  in  the  morning,  conveniently  waking  up 
the  officer  'of  the  middle  watch  in  readiness  to 
be  relieved  by  the  officer  of  the  morning  watch, 
who  has  something  to  enliven  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  in  watching  them  burn  down  and 
finally  explode,  after  drifting  into  the  middle 
of,  and  setting  fire  to,  a  number  of  native  craft 
moored  comfortably  for  the  night.  It  is  a  fine 
sight,  however,  to  see  them  glide  majestically 
past  with  the  tide  :  the  flames  showing  grandly 
through  the  rails  of  their  high  and  picturesque 
sterns. 


But  the  Celestials  occasionally  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  their  fire-rafts,  with  an  ingenious  little 
affair  in  a  boat  (a  pretty  idea),  a  large  quantity 
of  manure  of  an  extremely  volatile  nature,  under 
which  they  store  a  good  deal  of  gunpowder;  then, 
when  they  have  added  a  badly-fed  convict  to 
scull  down  under  the  bows  of  an  obtrusive  ship, 
they  fire  the  match  and  swim  for  it.  One  of 
these  uuasked-for  bouquets  exploded  alongside 
a  vessel  commanded  by  an  Honourable  English 
captain,  covering  her  decks  and  every  one  on  them 
with  specimens  of  an  extremely  aromatic  nature, 
even  to  filling  the  chest  of  an  officer  which  stood 
under  a  hatchway,  and  which  chanced  to  be  open 
at  the  time.  They  are  fond,  too,  of  enlivening  the 
tedium  of  warfare  with  various  facetious  acts,  as 
when  the  Dutch  Folly  Fort  had  been  taken  and 
a  blue-jacket  garrison  put  in,  the  hail  of  "All's 
well,"  made  by  the  sentries  when  the  bell  was 
struck,  used  to  be  answered  by  the  light-hearted 
little  fellows  in  pigtails  on  the  walls  of  Canton 
with  a  true  and  correct  imitation.  Nor  are  they 
averse  to  sending  bad  rockets  over  the  heads  of 
barbarians  ;  but  whether  with  the  intention  of 
striking  terror  and  death  to  their  hearts,  is  un- 
known, the  effect  being  simply  amusement. 

But  we,  on  our  part,  rather  astonished  them 
when  the  "man-of-war  devil  ships"  (as  they  call 
our  steamers)  began  to  play ''up,  one  fine  Novem- 
ber morning,  to  the  tune  of  red-hot  shot  and 
shell :  causing  Celestial  buildings  to  blaze  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  induced  the  uninitiated 
to  believe  them  terrestrial,  and  converting  high 
and  mighty  houses  into  castles  in  the  air. 

The  Chinese  nature  is  also  a  confiding  one  in 
warfare.  This  was  seen  when  the  French  Folly 
7ort  fell,  when  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
vere  not  engaged  but  had  got  into  the  line  of  fire 
on  shore  and  had  been  hit,  went  on  board  our 
skips  to  beg  the  surgeons  to  dress  their  wounds. 
1  For  fear  of  coming  into  dangerous  proximity 
w'.th  the  fire-rafts  oefore  mentioned,  several 
captured  war-junks  had  been  moored  across 
the  stream  ahead  of  the  English  ships,  and 
a  guard  of  half  a  dozen  marines  with  a  cor- 
poral, had  been  put  into  one  of  them  to  keep 
a  look  out  ahead.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
some  pull-away  boats  (small  sharp-built  junks 
fitted  with  an  innumerable  number  of  oars,  and 
two  long  guns)  came  down  the  reach,  one  even- 
ing, and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  began 
firing  right  and  left  on  the  unsuspecting 
English  ships  :  which  in  their  turn  quickly 
proceeded  to  send  grape  and  case  after  them, 
and  also  manned  boats.  The  vessel  which 
had  the  guard  in  the  junk,  sent  one  of  hers  to 
fetch  them  away,  when  they  found  that  they 
were  not  there,  and,  though  the  boat  pulled  round 
to  all  the  ships,  nothing  could  be  heard  of  the 
missing  "joeys;"  it  was  thereupon  concluded 
that  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Chinamen. 
The  fact  turned  out  to  be,  however,  that,  seeing 
the  firing  going  on,  they  thought  they  might  as 
well  do  a  little  in  that  way  themselves,  and 
began  discharging  their  muskets  as  hard  as  they 
could  ;  one  of  our  English  boats  perceiving  this, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  there  being  marines 
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aboard,  made  instantly  for  the  junk,  and  boarded 
her,  cutlass  in  hand.  They  were  astonished  to 
find  themselves  confronted  by  half  a  dozen  sturdy 
marines,  whom  they  quickly  put  into  their  boat 
and  proceeded  in  chase  of  the  offenders.  The 
astonishment  of  shipmates  was  great,  when  the 
"  sea  soldiers"  marched  up  over  the  gangway 
next  day  and  fell  in  on  the  quarter  deck,  after 
having  been  given  up  for  lost. 

All  this,  besides  the  terrible  amount  of 
bloodshed  which  has  since  taken  place,  was 
caused  by  the  Chinese  authorities  hauling  down 
the  English  ensign  (which,  by  the  way,  nad  no 
business  to  be,  hoisted)  on  board  a  lorcha  which 
had  been  recognised  by  some  mei  chants  as 
one  which  had  robbed  a  vessel  of  theirs  out 
at  sea,  a  short  time  before.  The  persons  on 
board  were  identified  individually  as  being  con- 
cerned in  the  aforesaid  robbery,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  lorcha  was  as  great  a  pirate 
as  any  other  vessel  of  that  class.  The  class 
bears  a  very  questionable  name,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  does  not  number  an  honest 
trader  in  its  lists.  A  lorcha  will  take  in  a  cargo 
at  Hong-Kong,  and  leave  that  place  with  old  mat 
sails  and  painted  black;  when  fairly  at  sea  she 
will  be  painted  yellow  or  blue  (not  uncommon 
colours),  bend  new  canvas  sails,  and  look  out 
for  a  rich  prize — perhaps  a  Fuchow  junk  laden 
with  hams,  bacon,  and  rice — and  after  com- 
mitting many  depredations,  will  repaint  black, 
rebend  the  old  sails,  and  go  into  the  harbour  to| 
which  she  was  bound  with  her  original  cargo.; 
There,  she  will  report  that  she  has  been  ati 
tacked  by,  but  has  beaten  off,  a  yellow  lorch^ 
with  new  sails,  and  if  there  be  an  English  man/ 
pf-war  at  hand,  such  man-of-war  will  probably 
go  out  in  search  of  such  lorcha.  These  lorcha^, 
the  majority  of  which  are  Portuguese,  are  pecu- 
liar craft ;  they  have  a  half  European  hull,  wim 
a  touch  of  Chinese:  the  bows  low,  and  tie 
stern  rounded  high  up,  in  thorough  opposition 
to  our  principles  of  ship-building.  They  have 
also  Chinese  masts  and  sails,  though  the  latler 
are  often  made  of  canvas,  the  better  to  be 
managed  by  the  Chinese  seamen. 

It  was  always  thought,  however,  that  the 
affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  which  occasioned  the 
present  war,  was  merely  the  pretence  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  one :  the  Chinese  having  long 
been  extremely  insolent  in  all  their  proceedings  : 
moreover,  the  term  of  the  treaty  had  run  out, 
and  a  new  and  more  advantageous  one  was  re- 
quired. 

But  to  return  to  Canton.  On  the  night  be- 
fore mentioned,  one  of  the  ships,  lying  off  the 
Shamun  Ports  (which  had  been  disarmed),  found 
the  shot  coming  in,  not  only  from  ahead,  but 
also  from  abeam,  which  naturally  made  those 
on  board  conclude  that  they  were  being  fired 
into  by  the  forts,  and  next  day  a  large  working 
party  were  sent  ashore,  to  do  what  they  could 
towards  knocking  the  forts  down.  It  was 
thought  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  would  allow 
their  forts  (which  were  of  European  construc- 
tion) to  be  demolished,  without  making  an 
attempt  to  save  them ;  and  so  it  proved,  for 


as  the  men  were  resuming  their  work  after 
dinner,  they  heard  a  loud  beating  of  gongs,  and 
looking  over  the  inner  parapet,  saw  a  large 
tiumber  of  "  Braves,"  who  had  been  despatched 
to  shoot  them  all,  but  who,  on  hearing  them 
laughing  and  talking  at  their  work,  had  required 
to  have  their  courage  plucked  up  by  sound  of 
gong.  Our  men  soon  dispersed  their  opponents, 
who  took  to  the  houses,  and  began  firing  out  of 
Lhe  windows  ;  so  the  order  of  the  day  was  altered, 
md  a  mine  made,  which  soon  brought  the  old 
fort  rattling  about  their  ears. 

The  ship  s  getting  the  shot  into  her  broad- 
side when  all  the  firing  was  ahead,  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  Chinese  do  not  understand  how 
to  cast  shot ;  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are 
not  perfectly  spherical,  and,  when  they  strike 
the  water,  will  ricochet  at  an  angle  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  fired — often  a  right  angle. 
They  are  not  very  particular  in  their  gunnery  : 
not  objecting  to  fire  a  gun  with  a>  shot  that  is 
too  large,  jammed  in  the  muzzle :  which  in  most 
cases  bursts  the  gun  and  kills  half  a  dozen  of 
them ;  or  they  will  put  in  a  shot  so  small,  that, 
on  looking  up  the  gun,  you  might  see  the  charge 
of  powder  behind  it. 

ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS. 

DOWNSHIKE,  in  the  map  of  England,  stands  in 
a  quiet  neighbourly  unobtrusive  way,  next  to 
Rainshire,  with  Hillshire  and  Hogshire  north  and 
south  of  it. 

Like  Ramshire,  it  is  a  great  sheep-breeding 
county ;  its  annual  sheep  fair  is  the  largest  held  in 
Great  Britain.  I  love  every  inch  of  Downshire : 
its  dun-coloured  and  emerald  downs,  its  lanes 
walled  with  honeysuckles  in  summer,  and  starred 
with  primroses  in  spring.  I  like  the  way  the 
white  roads  climb,  with  straightforward  boldness, 
up  the  steep  shoulders  of  the  sloping  prairie  coun- 
try. I  like  the  floating  blue  of  the  distance,  I 
like  its  lines  of  soldiery  firs,  I  like  its  very  weeds, 
even  its  molehills,  the  warts  and  wens,  as  it 
were,  on  its  broad,  honest,  sunny  face. 

I  write  from  Downshire  now,  for  I  am  chasing 
Health,  at  a  hand  gallop,  all  over  the  tawny 
downs  where  the  grizzled  scorched  grass  is 
but  a  mere  dry  hide  over  the  winter-chilled 
earth.  The  saddle  is  not  cold  yet  upon  which  I 
have  been  scouring  all  this  end  of  Downshire, 
from  Crockerton  Furze  to  Stanton  Corner. 
Jingling  over  the  little  grey  bridge  opposite  my 
country  inn,  jolts  one  of  those  country  tilt- 
carts,  with  strained  white  awnings  pver  them, 
which  look  like  eggs,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
having  first  scooped  out  the  yolk  and  the  white, 
sit  the  crimsoned-faced  drivers,  whistling  a  coun- 
try tune,  almost  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  black- 
bird's that  sits  on  the  apricot-tree  at  my  window. 
That  is  the  carrier  (I  know  him  well),  for  he 
passes  here  every  morning  at  ten,  and  is  on  his 
way  from  Spireton  to  Deverton  St.  Mary's. 

Oh,  that  cart  and  its  singing  blithe  driver  have 
had  a  pleasant  trip  of  it  since  sunrise,  passing 
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fields  all  of  a  transparent  emerald  flicker  with  the 
thin  curling  tender  blades  of  spring  wheat,  among 
-which  strut-,  aud  plume  themselves,  and  hover,  and 
flutter,  the  rooks,  engaged  in  entomological  re- 
searches, aud  large  and  glossy  as  black  kittens ! 
They  have  stirred  lazily  as  the  cart  approached, 
have  thrown  our  their  pendent  legs  behind  them, 
have  worked  up  and  down  their  wings  ragged  at 
the  edge,  and  have  resumed  their  studies  almost 
before  the  cart  has  well  jogged  past  the  milestone, 
orange  and  black  with  twenty  years'  lichens. 
Young  orchards,  where  tiles  are  hung  to  the  top 
boughs  to  bend  them  over  to  a  basket  shape; 
fields  spotted  with  flint  heaps ;  folds  full  of  the 
voices  of  the  sheep  r/aiting  to  be  fed,  has  the 
cart  passed  by.  Many  long  processions  of  wag- 
gons, baled  with  hay,  or  dark  with  fagots,  has 
it  passed,  many  horses  proud  of  the  crimson 
and  yellow  shaving-brushes  on  their  heads,  and 
of  the  sharp  tingling  bells  upon  their  harness  that 
chime  far  along  the  glaring  white  road  along 
which  they  trample  smokingly,  the  boiling  dust- 
clouds  following  them  as  if  said  roads  were  on 
fire. 

But  let  the  egg-shell  jog  on  the  pleasant  road, 
dappled  as  it  passes  under  the  Deveril  Park  trees, 
and  let  me  sketch  a  Downshire  village  with  its 
russet  thatch  roofs,  and  here  and  there,  at  the 
post-office  or  the  farrier's,  a  blue  slate  or  a  red  tile 
one,  for  the  thin  blue  plumes  of  wood-fire  smoke 
to  feather  over.  There  is  something  to  my  mind 
specially  sheltering  and  cozy  in  the  look  of 
thatch,  cut  away  over  the  windows,  level  yet 
spiky  like  a  rustic's  hair  on  a  fair-day  or  holiday ; 
1  like  it  none  the  less  if  it  be  sponged  and  padded 
here  and  there  with  green  crystalled  moss.  Greek 
aud  Roman  workers  are  all  very  well,  but  they 
seem  fools,  in  my  Downshire  mind,  to  the  brave 
souls  that  devised  those  hearty  lovable  Tudor 
cottages,  built  of  stone,  warm  and  lasting,  scorn- 
ful of  the  weather,  that  mellows  them  to  the  exact 
tone  and  crustiness  of  the  outside  of  a  Stilton, 
and  covers  them  with  lichens  all  in  orange  blots, 
and  frosty  patches,  and  grey  scales  and  shadings, 
to  the  top  ridge  of  the  breathing  chimney  where 
the  starlings  chatter  and  twist  their  glistening 
necks  in  a  coquettish  and  fantastic  way.  I  honour 
those  wise  and  comfortable  thinkers  in  ruffs  and 
doublets,  who  devised  the  Tudor  cottages  of 
Ramshire,  with  their  porches  so  hospitable  and 
kindly  in  cold  and  rain,  and  their  strong  mul- 
lioned  windows  so  free  to  the  air  and  light  yet  so 
lordly-looking,  and  so  good  for  children  to  look  out 
of,  and  old  men  to  bask  in.  I  like  to  see  the  lit  t  le 
cottage  beehives  in  the  garden,  among  the  cloves, 
carnations,  and  roses,  with  their  little  bee  mer- 
chants dragging  down  all  the  flowers  around.  I 
like  to  hear,  in  the  evenings  when  the  moon  has 
a  golden  halo  round  it,  as  if  it  were  melting  into 
shapeless  brightness,  the  drag  and  tinkle  of  the 
spades  at  work  in  the  cottage  garden,  just  be- 
yond the  vicar's  hum-Is,  where  the  thrushes  «MJ 
rehearsing  for  their  daybreak  concert. 

The  high  downs,  too,  are  my  special  delight ;  not 
those  that  rise  in  broad  green  shoulders  on  either 


side  the  road,  shutting  out  all  horizon ;  not  those, 
though  they  are  in  places  as  high  as  sea  cliffs,  or 
sown  and  bunched  with  thousands  of  primroses, 
and  pendent  with  long  deer*s-tongue  or  the 
branching  feathers  of  fern,  where  the  twisted 
beech-roots  are  velveted  with  green  moss,  and 
where  the  violets  carpet  the  ground  under  the 
pied  hazel-bougha  which  just  now  are  tasselled 
with  catkins.  No !  these  are  the  low  downs  that 
rapidly  turn  into  the  trim  fields  and  cattle-dappled 
pastures  of  ordinary  civilisation,  and  from  them, 
down  in  the  low  country,  you  may  in  the  distance 
see  the  train,  which  four  hours  hence  will  be  in  Lon- 
lon,  passing  along,  with  a  running  smoke  of  steam 
ike  fire  running  along  a  train  of  gunpowder.  I 
ike  the  high  downs  where  the  horizon  is  a  dim 
>lue  one  of  twenty  miles'  distance,  far  as  a  ship 
can  be  seen  at  sea.  I  like  the  prairie  grasp  and 
eomprehension  of  those  high  Ramshire  Downs, 
black  with  furze,  lined  with  plantations,  studded 
vith  sheep,  alive  with  rabbits ;  the  keen,  thin 
blue  air  vocal  with  plovers  and  blithe  choruses 
of  larks. 

You  are  not  in  solitude  or  uncheered  there,  for 
on  the  high  roads  yon  meet  the  Autolychus 
tramp  on  his  eleemosynary  progress  from  Deveril 
to  Todminster ;  now  and  then,  some  soldiers  on 
have,  with  their  wallets  behind  them ;  carriers 
and  flour-waggons,  and  that  scarlet-runner,  the 
reckless  mail  cart ;  not  to  mention  chance  tra- 
vellers, clergymen  on  their  rounds,  and,  in  the 
season,  red  scuds  of  fox-hunters  on  their  way 
to  covert— to  Railton-Spinney,  or  Waterdyke 
Corner.  Nor  can  you  go  half  a  mile  without 
seme  dozens  of  rabbits  charging  with  timid 
temerity  across  the  road,  so  swiftly  that  you  see 
lit'.le  but  a  flirt  of  white  tail  near  the  furze- 
bruh,  as  they  disappear  like  Roderick  Dhu's 
claismen.  You  know  that  every  thorn -bush 
you  pass,  is  peopled.  Then  the  blackbirds 
run  like  rats  about  the  thorn-bushes,  or  break 
out  with  a  chink  and  fluster,  as  if  in  their  conceit 
each  bird  thought  the  whole  world  specially 
in  pursuit  of  him.  Or  perhaps,  if  you  tread 
softly  on  the  turf,  you  will  be  amused  by  coming 
on  one  of  those  blind  diplomatists,  the  mole,  like 
a  little  roll  of  black  velvet.  Then,  on  the  fallows 
beyond  the  downs,  you  will  see  the  crested  plover, 
with  his  white  belly  and  dark  wings,  swooping 
about,  and  making  signals  of  distress  with  that 
strange  "  peewit"  note  which  I  think  I  could  imi- 
tate on  the  violin ;  and  then,  like  a  dark  star,  falls 
the  lark  from  heaven,  or  rises,  trembling,  to  the 
cloud;  while  the  new-come  cuckoo  echoes  his 
own  name  in  the  fir  wood  that  pulses  with  the 
lulling  murmurs  of  the  wild  doves,  where  the 
squirrel  curls  in  his  nest,  and  the  great  black 
raven  tolls  out  his  sullen  croak,  as  if  a  friendly 
lamb  were  seriously  ill  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  benevolent  mind  were  troubled  by  his 
friend's  indisposition. 

But  these  are  all  episodical  pleasures  of  the 
high  downs,  for  the  standing  dish  of  delight  is 
the  incomparable  glory  of  the  far  distance,  with 
its  heavenly  radiance  of  cloudy  blue,  and  its 
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softened  glimmer  of  pearly  colour,  neither  grey, 
nor  blue,  nor  opal,  but  a  union  of  all,  with  many 
inner  depths  and  glories  to  be  wrought  out  onlr 
by  the  patient  and  loving  eye. 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  poetry  of  sheep 
(uncooked),  nor  in  lamb  (without  mint-sauce),  bu; 
in  Ramshire  the  sheep  do  throw  themselves 
about  the  landscape  as  if  they  were  trained  to 
group  themselves  effectively — as  my  friend,  Me- 
diochre,  R.A.,  says.  They  sprinkle  down  the 
dun  slopes,  they  cascade  down  the  sides  of  the 
lanes,  they  come  smoking  along  the  dusty  roads, 
they  bleat  in  great  multitudes.  They  are  seei 
melting  away  in  little  yellow  and  brown  spots, 
into  the  fairy  azure  of  that  magical  distance 
through  which  glimmer  pieces  of  green  corn 
brown  fallows,  golden  stacks,  white  veins  of  chalk, 
greystone  patches,  emerald  pastures,  dun  mounds 
of  firs,  and  dark  thickets  of  almond-scented  furze, 
that,  gradually  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  breas: 
at  last  into  single  specks  and  dots  of  bushes  which 
variegate  the  down  as  with  an  eruption  of  mole- 
hills. 

Add  to  these  variations  of  surface,  some  fiis 
in  the  foreground,  like  the  teeth  of  a  small 
tooth-comb ;  some  round  chalk  basins  cut  by  tbs 
shepherds  to  catch  water;  some  grassy  mounds 
of  an  old  Roman  camp,  rising  in  triple  terrace  oile 
above  the  other ;  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
higher  downs  taken  in  their  generalities,  ^o 
describe  them  in  detail  would  take  a  year :  for  t\e 
beauty  of  their  atmospheric  changes  alone  are  in- 
finite and  wonderful. 

But  can  I  leave  the  Down  country,  with  fts 
quivering  blue  horizon,  out  of  which  the  e$e 
gradually  evolves  long  funeral  processions  of  firs; 
little  toy  farm-houses,  so  small  in  the  distaice 
that  they  are  no  bigger  than  a  giant  could  csfrry 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand  (I  mean  a  small  gifnt, 
because,  of  course,  a  great  giant  like  Bra^dy- 
borax  or  Aldeboron  has  a  palm  to  his  hanfl  as 
big  as  Salisbury  Plain);  grey  spires,  slarp 
and  small  as  darning-needles;  black  specks 
of  furze  and  bramble ;  and  lesser  specks,  where 
glossy  crows  feed,  or  vibrate  their  wings— must 
I,  I  say,  leave  the  high  downs  without  describing 
the  little  stone  tea-caddy  of  a  Downshire  church, 
built  by  that  worthy  but  noseless  man  whose 
battered  mummy  of  an  effigy  still  lies,  in  a  pa- 
tient but  ill-used  way,  on  a  flat  tomb  m  the 
chancel  ? 

I  like  the  simple  church,  with  the  dial  over  the 
porch,  erased  by  time.  It  is  old  as  the  Normans, 
I  should  think,  that  square  tower,  so  massy  and 
low,  firm  as  the  rock,  so  phalanxed  and  solid 
in  its  imperturbable  immovability.  The  sunshine 
wanders  over  it,  the  ram  beats  it,  the  wind  tor- 
ments it,  but  it  remains  as  it  has  stood  for  cen- 
turies. The  green  waves  of  that  dead  sea  around 
the  yew-tree,  rise  and  fall,  century  after  century, 
but  the  tree  is  fixed  as  the  good  ship's  mast :  and 
daily  casts  its  moving  shadow  into  the  chancel  to 
flicker  about  the  latticing  of  sun  and  shade,  as 
with  the  movement  of  passing  wings. 

There  are  many  country  moments  when  the 


songs  of  birds  sound  sweet  from  their  very  strange- 
ness, and  arrests  the  attention  from  its  intrusion 
on  scenes  with  which  it  has  never  been  associated. 
I  like  to  lie  abed  early  on  a  spring  morning, 
and  hear  all  the  sounds  of  life  outside  the  window 
that  cheer  but  do  not  disturb  you,  so  that  you 
fall  into  a  doze  of  spring-time  thoughts,  as  you 
are  trying  to  listen,  until  you  are  made  broad 
awake  by  the  fuller  chorus  of  young  thrushes 
in  the  laurels,  who  seem  to  be  practising  in  a 
Hullah  class,  perpetually  put  right  by  the  fuller 
voices  of  the  parent  birds ;  but,  best  of  all,  I  like 
to  hear  on  Sunday,  in  the  Downshire  church, 
between  the  pauses  of  the  psalm  and  the  hushes 
in  the  Litany,  the  response  of  the  vicar's  black- 
birds coming  in  as  if  they  had  been  trained, 
like  little  choristers,  in  God's  great  open-air 
cathedral. 

Your  contemplative  Jacques,  too,  can  find 
pretty  employment  in  the  oak  coverts  that  here 
and  there  strew  the  surface  of  Downshire,  very 
aviaries  of  song  in  the  pleasant  May-time,  when 
even  at  noonday  the  nightingale  may  be  heard 
gurgling  out  rich  soprano  passages.  There,  the 
negro  blackbird,  with  the  orange-bill,  repeats 
his  musical  monotone,  and  the  thrush  flings 
forth  his  lavish,  careless  carolling  upon  the 
blue  spring  air.  There,  the  robin,  with  breast 
stained  ever  since  that  "  dreadfukmurder"  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood,  bides  his  time,  when  in 
autumn  he  shall  flaunt  it  on  the  Downshire  lawns. 
Let  us  enter  the  covert  through  a  fir  wood, 
where,  through  straight  rough-scaled  stalks, 
oozing  balmy  tears,  spots  of  moving  sunlight 
flicker  about  on  the  dry  pale  leaves  of  last  year, 
here  and  there  brightened  where  an  angel's  visit 
of  clear  light  from  Heaven  pours  through  and 
irradiates  some  churlish  bramble,  for  all  the 
world  like  woman's  love  hallowing  some  un- 
worthy object :  some  Caliban  of  a  husband,  some 
Quilp,  some  ideal  Cymon. 

From  these  delights,  I  [stroll  botanising  to 
the  fretful  nettles  —  their  white  flowers  soon 
to  be  black  with  bees  —  that  edge  the  outer 
skirts  of  the  fox  covert,  where  the  waterproof 
buds  of  the  chesnut  are  throwing  off  their  mac- 
kintoshes, and  the  beech  is  unrolling  his  sharp- 
spiked  buds;  where  the  pied  hazel  is  flutter- 
ing its  green-winged  rods,  and  the  banks  are 
strewn  with  primroses  —  those  daylight  stars, 
soft  green  where  the  transparent  leaves  hood 
them  in  like  nuns,  soft  gold  in  the  sunlight  and 
paler  in  the  shadow ;  where  radiant  bunches  of 
violets  purple  the  moss  that  wads  the  walks  and 
velvets  it  for  little  fairy  feet.  Or,  I  find  amuse- 
ment in  tracking  the  wood-pigeon  to  his  nest  by 
the  piles  of  split  beech-nuts  under  the  selected 
fir ;  or,  in  judging  that  I  could  find  a  squirrel  in 
his  hammock  up  aloft  when  I  see  a  plateful  of 
nibbled  nut-shells  under  the  tall  larch,  gay  with 
its  tender  pink  blossoms ;  or,  could  I  pursue  the 
brook  that  lurks  reedily  among  the  trees,  I  might 
discover  that  eccentric  angler,  the  heron,  sitting 
on  his  nest,  with  his  two  legs  hanging  through, 
like  a  wooden-legged  midshipman  up  in  a  man-of- 
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war's  cross-trees.  If  I  had  ornithological  skill,  I 
would  seek  out  that  feathered  attorney,  the 
cuckoo,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  hedge-spar- 
row's estate  that  he  has  unlawfully  seized; 
or,  I  would  hunt  for  rare  birds.  Then  there 
are  broader  tracks  of  the  covert,  where  the 
grim  oaks  stretch  out  their  muscular  arras 
defiantly,  and  tie  themselves  in  robust  knots, 
where  the  clean-rinded  beech  has  belts  of 
dark  moss  and  spots  of  feathery  emerald, 
which  look  like  the  green  plush  stolen  from  a 
duck's  neck,  mixed  up  with  snatches  of  the 
living  emerald  from  the  eyes  of  a  peacock's 
J';m.  Then,  there  are  huge  antlered  bushes 
of  ash,  strong  and  vigorous,  butting  the  meek 
dog-rose  and  the  scrubby  elder;  and  here  and 
there  among  the  spiked  thorn-bushes  whose 
snow  is  not  yet  in  the  bloom,  there  are 
flowers  of  burning  gold,  kingcups  whose  nectar 
the  bee  drinks  thirstily ;  and  when  you  turn  the 
corner  of  a  wood  walk,  there  is  a  stinging  buzz  of 
startled  flies,  and  a  great  black  humble-bee  flics  at 
you  like  a  bullet ;  and  this  gay  buzz  and  sense 
of  life  in  every  square  inch  of  air,  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  most  joyous  and  delicious  symptoms  of 
warm  spring  weather,  especially  when  you  add  to 
it  over  and  above,  a  perpetual  pulsation  of  cooing 
doves,  a  contest  of  birds,  and  a  general  unfurling 
and  unpacking  of  the  little  green  fairy  dresses  that 
are  hereafter  to  be  called  leaves,  and  will  eventu- 
ally club  together  to  form  the  shroud  of  poor 
dead  King  Summer. 

Then,  you  startle  a  great  raven  from  a  tree  where 
he  sits  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  mut 
ton  at  Ramsbury  market,  and  you  come  out  in  the 
open  where  some  moles  are  making  a  small  parody 
of  that  useful  but  mouldy  institution,  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  you  emerge  in  a  small  glade,  with  a 
view  through  oak  boughs,  barred  with  sun  and 
shadow,  of  a  great  slope  of  down,  miles  away, 
with  a  long  slate  roof  shining  in  the  sun,  a 
cascade  of  sheep,  and  in  front  a  green  square 
of  meadow  where  some  cows  are  on  their  knees 
in  flowers,  that  look  from  here  like  a  gold  carpet, 
woven  without  seam,  perfect  from  the  top 
throughout. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  day  in  Downshire ;  the 
merry  wind  driving  about  the  cool  wavering 
shadows;  the  cuckoo  echoing  in  the  woods  al 
Colonel  Hanger's,  where  the  pheasants  cluck  anc 
strut,  proud  of  their  fat,  of  their  market  value,  anc 
of  the  brazen  lustre  of  their  fiery  and  emeraldine 
plumage— no  great  things  at  a  poulterer's  door 
but  here,  in  the  living  sunshine,  flashing  past  us 
exquisitely.  The  wind  has  been  blowing  the  dusl 
along  the  glaring  white  roads  in  smoking  simooms, 
the  swallows  have  been  glimmering  and  crescent 
ing  about  the  water  meadows,  like  so  many  wile 
horses,  and  now  I  am  standing  on  the  dewy  lawn 
of  my  little  country  inn — the  Three  Crows — in 
the  evening,  watching  the  stars  light  up  their 
little  diamond  illumination  lamps  in  honour  of  a 
young  May  moon,  just  at  the  full. 

"  No\v,  the  moon,"  says  the  landlord,  coming 
out  with  his  white  yard  of  clay  and  a  burning 


Waterloo  charge  of  bird's-eye,  to  be  sociable  with 
us  guest,  "  seems  to  me  like  a  bit  of  butter  that 
is  beginning  to  melt  on  a  hot  toastess." 


THE  MATCH  QUESTION. 

OUE  French  scientific  friends  are  seriously 
.urning  their  thoughts  to  the  tender  subject  of 
'Lucifers,  or  No  Lucifers."  From  the  extreme 
iheapness  and  the  extreme  convenience  of  luci- 
ers,  they  swarm,  like  the  frogs  in  Egypt,  in 
every  chamber  and,  what  is  worse,  in  every 
citchen.  They  intrude  into  your  house,  and 
nto  your  bedroom,  and  upon  your  bed  and  under 
.t,  and  into  ovens,  and  into  kneading-troughs. 
They  fall  into  coffee  and  into  soup,  and  cause 
many  lamentable  poisonings,  unintentionally; 
;hey  are  so  close  at  hand,  and  their  presence 
excites  so  little  suspicion,  that  they  afford  a 
ready  means  to  unnatural  relatives  of  getting 
rid  of  their  encumbrances,  to  malignant  per- 
sons of  destroying  their  enemies,  and  to  the 
bvesick  and  desponding  of  making  an  end 
of  their  sweethearts  and  themselves,  inten- 
tionally. And  there  is  no  known  antidote  to 
the  poison. 

In  the  north  especially  of  France,  lucifers,  or 
"  allumettes  chimiques  "  as  they  are  called,  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land ;  they  are  sold 
ly  millions  and  billions  in  slight  paper  boxes  to 
vhich  a  piece  of  sand  paper  is  attached,  as  if  to 
iacrease  their  dangerousness.  Tobacco-smokers 
cirry  them  loose,  in  their  waistcoat-pockets,  in 
tkeir  trousers-pockets,  in  their  coat-pockets; 
tley  are  strewn  about,  in  away  which  looks  as  if 
it  were  done  purposely  rather  than  carelessly, 
in  passages,  on  staircases,  in  outhouses,  and 
stibles,  amongst  straw,  sawdust,  shavings, 
leaves.  In  any  third  class  railway  carriage,  in 
an;  public  wheel-conveyance,  in  any  barge  or 
boat  in  the  northern  provinces,  you  have  only  to 
ask  your  neighbour  for  an  allumette  to  have 
hali  a  dozen  placed  at  your  disposal.  The  lucifer 
is  a  sort  of  common  property  to  which  every  one 
present  has  a  claim,  as  much  as  to  the  loaf  of 
bread  lying  on  the  table  at  which  he  dines.  It 
is  the  favourite  plaything  of  children,  the  indis- 
pensable necessary  of  adults,  pervading  every 
place  where  men  either  labour  or  congregate. 
Need  it  be  stated  that  fires,  both  casual  and 
incendiary,  are  frequent  ?  The  only  wonder  is 
that  houses  in  France  are  not  annually  deci- 
mated by  the  devouring  agent— since  it  is  no 
longer  called  an  element.  In  short,  lucifer 
matches  have  risen  to  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  life.  The 
Grand  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris  showed 
what  extensive  proportions  their  manufacture 
had  attained  in  tne  German  States— the  land  of 
insatiable  smokers :  and  it  is  increasing. 

Naturally,  people  with  a  little  common  sense 
are  uneasy  at  this  state  of  things.  Exhortations 
to  prudence,  recommendations,  reproaches,  and 
sermonising,  have  been  attended  with — the  ef- 
fects that  might  be  expected  from  them.  Phos- 
phoric poisonings,  and  unexpected  and  unac- 
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countable  fires,  are  of  no  rarer  occurrence 
than  heretofore.  It  was  thought,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  a  remedy  might  be  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  unusual  preparations  of  phosphorus ; 
but  the  cheapness  of  the  old  lucifers  made 
them  victorious.  Even  if  they  had  not  driven 
their  rivals  out  of  the  market  by  lowness  of 
price,  the  mere  trouble  of  fetching  the  new  in- 
vention from  unaccustomed  shops  was  sufficient 
to  make,  thoughtless  people  indifferent  to  what, 
did  not  fall  in  with  their  private  convenience,! 
though  it  might  with  the  public  and  general] 
security.  Thus,  the  Match  Question  become^ 
of  growing  importance,  in  its  relations  both  tq 
social  economy  and  to  public  health.  It  nearly 
rivals  the  Italian  Question  in  more  than  ond 
particular. 

Amongst  the  dangers  attending  these  little 
fire-generators,  one  which  is  little  known,  and  oJ 
which  slight,  if  any,  warning  has  been  given,  ii 
their  liability  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Nq 
prudent  person  will  keep  them  in  his  house 
except  in  incombustible  vessels  or  boxes,  sue! 
as  those  made  of  earthenware,  metal,  or  stone 
If  this  precaution  could  be  insisted  upon,  i 
would  almost  go  to  the  complete  suppression  o' 
matches  tipped  with  white  phosphorus,  i.  e.  that 
which  is  white  oefore  it  is  coloured  artificially 
But  what  have  we  to  replace  this  popular  me- 
thod of  rubbing  a  light  r  Therein  lies  the  dij- 
ficulty.  True,  we  still  have  red  or  amorphous 
phosphorus  ;  but  this  is  not  easy  to  obtain  purj. 
Moreover,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  innoceit 
as  it  pretends  to  be.  An  opinion  has  alreacy 
been  expressed  that  white  phosphorus  may  |e 
regenerated  or  reproduced ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
red  phosphorus  may,  with  time,  resume  its 
original  molecular  state,  and  consequently  re- 
cover all  its  chemical  and  organoleptic  propbr- 
ties.  But,  as  long  as  no  fact  of  poisoning]  or 
setting  fire  to  houses  can  be  justly  laid  tojthe 
charge  of  red  phosphorus,  we  may  continu^  to 
employ  it  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  when;  we 
can  get  it. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  persons  who  do  not  like  being  gruled 
in  their  beds  to  a  delicate  brown,  will  have  to 
return,  for  safety's  sake,  to  the  prosaic  tinder- 
box,  the  primitive  flint  and  steel,  which,  never- 
theless, as  Monsieur  Bautigny  (d'Evreux)  ob- 
serves, is  not  without  its  poetry,  and  might 
furnish  matter  for  a  long  natural  philosophical 
canto.  The  bard  of  the  tinder-box  could  attune 
his  harp  to  beds  of  silex,  its  different  varieties, 
its  formation,  its  relative  age,  its  extraction; 
then  he  could  strike  the  chords  of  iron  ore, 
mines,  smelting-houses,  and  forges.  Coal,  its 
origin,  and  its  excavation,  would  most  suitably 
be  sung  in  a  minor  (or  a  miner)  key;  while 
steel  would  afford  occasion  for  a  dashing  passage 
in  all  the  sharps.  Tinder  opens  the  door  for  a 
pleasant  excursion  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  vegetable  tissues  ;  its  immersion  in  azotate  of 
potash  leads  the  way  to  a  brilliant  chemical  epi- 
sode. With  the  flint  and  steel  in  hand  and  the 
tinder-box  beneath  them,  the  poet  cannot  strike 
a  light  without  touching  on  some  of  the  most 


thorny  questions  of  physical  science ;  he  is  fairly 
launched  on  the  full  stream  of  the  Correlation 
of  Physical  Forces.  He  strikes  away ;  a  spark 
falls.  It  is  the  transformation  of  motion  into 
heat.  His  peroration,  his  coda,  his  grand  wind- 
ing up  of  the  symphony,  is  composed  of  the 
production  of  heat  and  light  by  the  combustion 
of  steel  in  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air,  the 
combustion  of  the  Organic  tissue  of  the  tinder 
favoured  by  the  oxygen  of  the  azotate,  the 
decomposition  of  the  azotate,  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxide  of  azote,  and  the  formation  of 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potash. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  tinder-box  con- 
tained all  this  ?  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  flint  and  steel  have  no  reason  to 
envy  phosphoric  lucifers,  while  in  other  respects 
they  are  greatly  their  superiors;  the  tinder- 
box  poisons  nobody,  and  sets  fire  to  nobody's 
house. 

At  the  mention  of  suppressing  lucifer  matches, 
it  may  be  remarked,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
that  it  we  once  begin  to  suppress  everything 
that  may  possibly  prove  injurious,  we  shall 
have  to  proscribe  almost  everything  which  is 
subservient  to  our  daily  wants ;  such  as  knives, 
coal,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  and  kitchen  fires, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  upper  stories  of 
dwelling-houses,  seeing  that  people  may  kill 
themselves  therefrom  by  jumping  out  of  the 
window  —  and  also  wells,  because  you  may 
drown  yourself  therein,  purposely  or  acci- 
dentally. But  the  objection  may  be  refuted 
in  half"  a  word :  there  are  some  things  which 
offer  more  advantages  than  dangers  ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  offer  more  dangers  than  advan- 
tages. Lucifers  are  in  the  latter  case ;  conse- 
quently, they  ought  to  be  got  rid  of. 

HowP  Our  Gallic  allies  propose  to  do 
it  by  a  coup  d'etat,  through  the  agency  of  the 
imperial  government.  It  is  clear  that  so  long 
as  "allumettes  chimiques"  are  made  by  their 
present  makers,  and  sold  at  their  present  prices, 
no  consideration,  advice,  or  prohibition  will  be 
in  the  least  available  to  check  their  use.  Now, 
in  France,  there  are  articles — videlicet,  tobacco 
and  gunpowder — of  which  the  government  has 
the  exclusive  monopoly,  deriving  from  them  a 
considerable  revenue.  The  state  alone  is  allowed 
to  manufacture  them,  and  sells  them  at  its  own 
prices,  having  no  rival  or  competitor.  There 
can  be  no  snuff-mill  erected  in  the  next  street, 
no  powder-mill  built  on  the  neighbouring  heath, 
to  affect  either  article  in  the  market.  Any 
private  enterprise  of  the  kind  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  would  be  put  down  as  instantly  and  as 
severely  as  an  establishment  for  the  coining  of 
bad  money,  or  the  forging  of  bank-notes.  The 
French  government  is,  therefore,  prayed  to  in- 
clude allumettes  chimiques  amongst  its  monopo- 
lies, to  manufacture  them  exclusively,  and  to 
sefl  them  by  its  own  agents,  of  which  it  has  a 
complete  and  organised  body  dispersed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  empire,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Debits  de  Tabac,  or  tobacco-shops,  which  are 
government  appointments,  wide-spread  objects 
of  patronage,  given,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
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ilic  widows  of  military  men.  Only  the  other 
day,  a  batch  of  coloneV  relicts  were  pron 
to  tobacco-shops  that  brought  in  from  one  tc 
two  hundred  Sterling  per  annum ;  whilst  lone 
ladies  of  lower  rank  we're  provided  for  in  less 
productive  establishments.  If  it  be  thought 
th.-it  the  state  has  plenty  to  do  without  entering 
into  this  new  line  of  business,  there  still  remains 
the  easy  expedient  of  imposing  a  new  and  heavj 

It  is  urged  that  the  evil  complained  of  lies, 
not  so  much  in  the  use  of  lucifers,  as  in  tlu-ii 
abuse;  in  the  prodigality  with  which  everybmly 
employs  and  wastes  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
extreme  cheapness.  Practically,  one  lucifer, 
half  a  dozen  lucifers,  is  of  no  money  value  what- 
ever. An  instantaneous  light  is  a  good,  a  con- 
venient thing  to  have — sometimes  a  thing  of 
urgent  necessity.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  obtainable  by  prudent  persons, 
who  light,  perhaps,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
matches  a  week,  while  there  is  great  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  come-at-able  by  careless  fellows, 
•who  will  burn  you  a  box  or  more  per  day,  to 
light  their  pipes.  If  every  box  cost  five  shil- 
lings, for  instance,  it  is  probable  that  lucifers 
would  be  used  with  a  very  different  degree  of 
economy  to  what  they  are  now.  They  would,  at 
least,  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  children.  But, 
without  fixing  so  high  a  price,  which  might 
interfere  with  the  utilitarian  use  of  lucifers,  if  a 
box  cost  only  a  shilling,  only  sixpence,  the  pru- 
dential result  would  be  obtained ;  private 
economy  would  become  the  guardian  of  public 
safety. 

Any  similar  check  on  the  abuse  of  lucifers 
must  be  worked  out  in  England  by  different 
means.  We  do  not  abuse  lucifers  so  much  as 
the  French ;  still  we  do  abuse  them  a  little. 
Also,  we  have  more  need  of  lucifers  than  the 
French,  in  aid  of  our  daily  household  require- 
ments. In  France,  where  very  little  coal  is 
burnt,  but  a  great  deal  of  turf  and  wood,  a  light 
is  obtainable  at  many  hours  when  it  is  not  so 
with  us,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  brimstone 
match.  On  retiring  to  rest,  fires  are  not  put 
out ;  but  are  covered  with  the  ashes,  which  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  from  week  to  week. 
The  heat  thus  retained  is  generally  sufficient  to 
light  a  fire  next  morning  without  further  aid 
except  a  little  blowing,  and  consequently  more 
than  sufficient  to  ignite  a  common  match  tipped 
with  sulphur  only. 

As  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax :  the  state, 
in  any  case,  must  have  money  to  oil  its  ma- 
chinery and  keep  it  going ;  the  lucifer  tax  might 
help  to  relieve  the  nation  from  some  more  objec- 
tionable impost,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  indicate.  What  mother  would  complain  of  a 
tax  which  kept  such  terrible  toys  out  of  her 
children's  hands?  What  householder  would 
grumble  at  paying  a  premium  which  would  be 
the  most  efficient  of  all  fire  insurances  P  In  any 
case  the  subject  merits  serious  consideration. 
Neither  persons  nor  property  ought  to  remain  at 
the  unlimited  mercy  of  a  material  so  dangerous 
in  malevolent  hands,  and  which,  by  the  merest 


negligence,  may  produce  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences. 

To  save  us  from  falling  back  on  the  venerable 
tinder-box  of  our  forefathers,  two  French  gen- 
tlemen, Messieurs  Devilliers  and  Balemagne, 
have  invented  a  harmless  match,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  fanciful  name  of  "Allumettes 
Androgynes,"  or  Androgynous  Matches.  They 
have  yielded  to  the  public  in  France  their  privi- 
leges as  patentees,  but  not  to  the  public  of 
foreign  countries.  These  matches  are  tipped  at 
each  end  with  a  different  composition;  you 
break  the  match  in  two,  about  one-thira  of 
its  length  from  the  end  which  does  not 
light ;  you  rub  the  two  opposite  tips  toge- 
ther; and  fire  is  the  result.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  not  being  inflammable  with- 
out the  concourse  of  the  human  will ;  in 
other  words,  the  match  does  not  light  unless 
people  know  how  to  make  nse  of  it,  in  which 
case  it  is  inflamed  instantaneously  all  by  itself, 
without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  body.  It  is  easily 
lighted  ;  you  may  do  it  with  your  hands  behind 
yon.  It  offers  no  danger  of  poisoning ;  it  does 
not  expose  the  maker  to  the  sad  malady  of 
necrosis  or  decay  of  the  bone,  since  the  old  form 
of  phosphorus  does  not  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion. It  is  prepared  very  rapidly,  by  a  cold 
process,  without  employing  any  combustible, 
which  is  a  great  safeguard  against  fire  or  explo- 
sion ;  and  lastly,  it  is  made  so  cheaply,  that  any 
intelligent  workman  with  a  capital  of  eight  or 
ten  shillings  may  set  up  in  France  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  androgynous  match.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  a  little  dispute  as  to  whether 
red  phosphorus  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
Messrs.  Coignet  (Brothers)  and  Company  pro- 
test to  the  contrary,  asserting  that  they  are  the 
proprietors  of  a  patent  for  the  transformation  of 
vhite  into  amorphous  phosphorus. 

An  association  of  partners,  calling  themselves 
La  Compagnie  Ge'ne'rale,  have  manufactured 
watches  which  have  the  advantage  of  containing 
neither  phosphorus  nor  other  poison,  but  which, 
till  lately,  were  open  to  the  reproach  of  missing 
fire  nine  times  out  of  ten.  At  present  they  are 
so  much  improved,  that  they  light  nearly  as 
easily  as  lucifers.  There  are,  therefore,  now  in 
existence  five  sorts  of  instantaneous  lights :  com- 
mon lucifers,  or  allumettes  chimiques  ;  lucifers 
made  red  with  phosphorus;  androgynous  matches; 
matches  wit  h  a  red-phosphorus  grater  or  rubbing- 
plate  ;  and  the  non-poisonous  matches  of  the 
General  Company.  The  first  are  iucontestably 
the  best,  but  they  are  so  dangerous  that  their 
use  is  scarcely  to  be  further  tolerated  unless 
they  are  subjected  to  some  administrative  pre- 
cautionary measure.  All  the  matches  tipped 
with  a  chemical  paste  light  more  or  less  readily 
according  to  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  air; 
many  a  match  which  is  easily  ignited  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  is  inferior  to  flint  and  steel  when 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture.  It  is 
a  great,  pity  that  the  tinder-box  is  not  enforced 
by  the  army  and  navy  regulations  in  barracks 
and  on  board  ship.  As  soon  as  the  tinder-box 
is  established  as  an  institution,  accidents  from 
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fire  and  intemperance  in  smoking  disappear. 
Smoking  is  good,  but  too  much  of  anything  is 
decidedly  bad. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AMONG  THE 
BUILDINGS. 

THE  residence  of  your  Eye-witness  is  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  row  of  stuccoed  houses  in  the 
parish  of  Marylebone,  and  in  the  postal  district 
N.W.  The  row  is  entitled  and  called  Lumbago- 
terrace  ;  but  the  house  is  not  in  a  line  with  the 
other  houses  in  Lumbago-terrace.  It  is  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  stronghold  of 
miasma,  and  projects  from  the  other  clammy 
and  exudacious  tenements,  thus  : — Lumbago- 
terrace  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Corinth,  as  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  our  age  and  habits.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  glare  and  blaze  of  sunlight,  to  which 
in  this  country  we  are  perpetually  subject,  and 
which  dazzles  and  scorches  the  inhabitants  of  our 
island  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  is 
the  only  drawback  of  our  climate,  and  the  only  fea- 
ture of  it  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against. 
The  architect  of  Lumbago-terrace,  deeply  ini- 
tiated in  his  subject  (as  is  indeed  the  case  with 
all  his  fraternity),  and  being  a  profound  and 
original  thinker,  only  considering  what  is  sen- 
sible and  convenient,  and.  not  trammelled  by 
conventional  rules  (in  which  respect,  also,  he 
resembles  the  other  members  of  his  profession) 
this  gentleman,  when  he  "threw  up"  the  great 
Corinthian  fa?ade  in  the  centre  of  Lumbago- 
terrace,  found  that  he  had  only  succeeded  in 
darkening  the  four  centre  houses  of  the  row,  anq 
that  the  others,  unless  he  could  think  of  sorn? 
mode  of  averting  so  terrible  a  calamity,  stood  i 
fair  chance  of  having  the  light  of  heaven  ad- 
mitted into  their  drawing  and  dining  roomj. 
This  discovery  cost  the  ingenious  Mr.  Sla^c 
many  sleepless  nights,  and  his  friends  observed 
— though  they  did  not  know  the  cause — that  a 
cloud  was  upon  his  sprightly  soul. 

But  one  day  when  Slack  had  entertained  a 
numerous  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  at 
dinner,  it  happened  that  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal — during  which  he  had  been  un- 
usually silent — the  conversation  turned  upon  a 
certain  Grecian  temple  which  one  of  the  company, 
Sir  Benjamin  Bigg,  a  great  authority  on  bells, 
had  recently  visited  in  his  travels,  and  which 
lie  described  as  being  composed  of  a  central 
block,  completely  shaded  from  the  Grecian  sun 
"by  a  portico.  "  Aha,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  "  this  is 
Eke  Lumbago-terrace." 

"  Nor,"  continued  Sir  Benjamin,  "  is  this  all. 
This  great  block  of  masonry  would  have  been 
monotonous  had  it  continued  in  a  straight  line, 
and  a  portico — however  large  it  may  be — will 
only  overshadow  a  certain  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. Now  mark  the  ingenuity  of  our  great 
Grecian  architect— what  does  he  do  ?  He  takes 
back  the  line  of  his  wings,  buries  them  in  a  re- 
cess behind  the  great  central  mass  before  spoken 
of,  and  then  throws  forward  a  couple  of  mas- 
sive corner  buildings  at  either  end  of  the 


pile ;  themselves  kept  from  the  glare  by  that 
main  pile  itself,  and  immensely  helping  in  their 
turn  to  overshadow  the  receding  portions  of  the 
wings  which  I  have  already  described." 

When  Sir  Benjamin  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
after  giving  this  lucid  description — which  he  had 
illustrated  by  a  diagram  drawn  with  his  thumb- 
nail on  the  tablecloth — it  was  observed  by  the 
company  that  a  great  change  came  over  the  de- 
meanour of  Slack.  Rising  from  his  chair  and 
smiling  faintly,  he  asked  permission  to  retire 
if  or  a  few  minutes  to  his  study,  from  which 
place  he  emerged  one  hour  afterwards,  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  plan  of  Lumbago-terrace  as  it 
at  present  stands;  a  close  imitation  of  the 
thumb-nail  diagram  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bigg.  It 
was  exhibited  to  the  company  and  applauded  to 
the  echo  by  all  present,  except,  indeed,  one 
gentleman,  who  in  the  frenzied  stupidity  of  his 
soul,  or  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  too  much 
wine,  inquired  whether  a  building  might  not  be 
very  admirably  adapted  to  the  hot  climate  and 
perpetual  sunlight  of  Greece,  and  yet  not  be  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  Mary- 
lebone ?  This  lunatic  was,  however,  promptly 
put  to  silence,  and  was  snubbed  and  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  enlightened  assembly. 

Some  such  principle  must  have  been  acted 
upon  in  the  designing  of  the  different  terraces 
which  surround  the  Regent's  Park.  The  Grecian 
taste  which  succeeded  the  Roman  in  this  country 
was  at  its  height  in  the  time  of  that  dire  Re- 

g^ncy,  and  consequently  Grecian  pediments, 
orinthian  capitals,  and  statues  after  the  antique 
models,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  terrace  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  Lumbago,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  architect 
seems  to  have  come  put,  in  the  invention  of  a 
wholly  new  and  original  style,  such  as  in  the 
annals  of  building  has  never  been  known  before, 
and  concerning  which  there  seems  reason  to 
entertain  a  frisky  and  joyous  hope  that  it  may 
never  be  known  again, .  It  was  our  hint  to  speak 
in  the  last  number  in  high  terms  of  the  cupola, 
or  dome,  which  roofs  so  nobly  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul ;  also,  of  a  small  version  of  this  same 
cupola  as  it  appears  on  the  National  Gallery,  and 
on  the  London  University.  What  words  are  left 
to  us  in  which  to  treat  of  such  a  phenomenon  as 
a  terrace  of  dwelling-houses  ornamented  with 
little  cupolse  or  domes,  out  of  the  top  of  each 
of  which  grows  that  last  resource  of  decorative 
ingenuity,  a  spike  ?  This  terrace  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Grecian  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  is  hideous  enough  to  make 
it  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  copied  else- 
where. 

That  stucco,  if  it  is  a  necessity,  is  a  very 
dreary  one !  It  has  a  chill  and  cheap  appearance. 
It  will  peel  off  in  bulgy  blisters,  and  will  turn 
green,  and  in  either  of  these  conditions  it  pre- 
sents a  gloomy  and  ruinous  appearance,  sugges- 
tive at  once  of  insolvency  and  rheumatism.  The 
Regency  was  a  great  period  of  revival  in  the  his- 
tory of  stucco,  and  in  the  park  and  street  named 
in  commemoration  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Regent,  this  peculiar  kind  of  compo  is  in  its 
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glory.  What  visions  of  dwarf  magnificence  of 
cheap  and  cracking  splendour,  of  unsupported 
sponginess  and  crumbling  insecurity,  rise  up 
before  the  mind  that  recals  that  thoroughfare 
from  Waterloo-place  to  Langham  Church :  a 
triumph  of  littleness,  of  base  and  misplaced 
economy  !  The  great  thoroughfare,  a  mile  or  so 
long,  is  a  standing  monument  of  warning  against 
a  half-done  work.  It  is  a  warning  against  com- 
promise, and  against  a  fearful  acceptance. 
Whatever  we  accept  at  all  we  should  accept 
thoroughly,  boldly,  and  with  all  that  it  involves. 
Tliis  truth  is  more  important  than  it  seems,  and 
tlicrc  are  other  things  at  stake  iu  connexion  with 
it  besides  the  beauty  and  stability  of  our  town. 
To  accept  a  great  scheme,  but  to  stunt  and  clip 
it  in  its  development,  is  a  timid  and  miserable 
weakness,  yet  one  into  which  we  in  this  country 
are  very  apt  to  fall.  An  enormous  outlay, 
consistently,  unflinchingly,  but  judiciously  dis- 
bursed, is  the  way  to  secure  enormous  re- 
payment. A  timid  outlay,  a  half-liberality, 
is  always  extravagant  and  unremunerative. 
But  it  will  be  asked  what  are  you  to  do  if 
you  have  not  the  means  of  making  this  great 
venture,  and  of  carrying  the  splendid  design 
splendidly  out  ?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  It 
is  the  history  of  many  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments which  the  world  has  known — Persist. 
Adopt  the  plan,  carry  out  as  much  of  it  as  you 
can  carry  out  perfectly,  and  go  on  adding  to 
it  as  your  means  allow.  Or,  if  the  thing  to  be 
performed  must  of  necessity  be  done  quickly, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of 
means  at  once,  holding  on  till  the  repayment 
comes,  or  else  to  do  as  great  traders  do — mort- 
gage the  future,  and  become  hampered  with  a 
temporary  loan  in  the  full  confidence  of  an  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Comparison,  thougji  odious,  is  the  surest  of 
tests — nay,  perhaps  it  is  because  of  its  sure- 
ness  in  that  capacity  that  it  is  odious.  Let 
any  one  remember  his  first  walk  down  Regent- 
street  after  a  return  from  Paris,  and  he  wul  at 
once  see  how  far  the  English  thoroughfare  is 
from  being  what  it  ought  to  be.  Nay,  compare 
•this  street  with  some  recently  built,  or  some 
portions  of  those  recently  built,  in  the  City. 
This  business-like  part  of  our  capital  furnishes 
an  example  in  this  respect  to  the  gay  West-end. 

The  splendour  of  a  street  depends  greatly 
on  height  in  the  houses  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Nay,  what  is  more  remarkable  yet,  a 
street  bordered  by  low  houses  will  not  look 
even  so  wide,  as  one  of  the  same  breadth  whose 
houses  are  high.  A  large  room  which  is  lofty, 
will  look  larger  than  a  room  the  same  size  which 
has  a  low  ceiling ;  and  a  tall  man  who  is  very 
stout  as  well  as  tall,  will  look  taller  than 
a  man  of  the  same  height  who  is  thin.  The 
immense  houses  in  Cannon-street  by  no  means 
narrow  that  thoroughfare,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
add  to  its  spaciousness  of  appearance,  and  seem, 
strangely  enough,  to  afford  a  breathing  space  of 
greater  magnitude  than  is  afforded  by  the 
dwarfed  habitations  in  Regent-street.  The  tall 
houses  seem  to  fetch  down,  and  enclose  for  your 


use,  a  larger  space  of  air  than  the  short  ones  do. 
You  take  no  account  of  the  air  above  the  house- 
tops. 

In  reviewing  the  past  history,  the  present 
condition,  and  the  future  prospects,  of  what  may 
be  called  the  domestic  architecture  of  our 
town,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
conviction  ot  a  dire  decline,  and  a  recent 
revival  of  taste.  The  old  specimens  which  still 
remain  in  different  parts  of  our  town — we  should 
have  many  more  but  for  that  fatal  fire — the  old 
gabled  houses  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  project- 
ing forward  story  by  story  to  the  top  or  the 
house,  are  picturesque  and  delightful.  In 
the  time  which  succeeded — the  Whitehall  pe- 
riod— there  is  still  infinite  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  the  grey  stone  buildings,  orna- 
mented with  stone  garlands,  or  sometimes  even 
with  palms  of  glory  tied  together  by  the  handles. 
There  is  a  certain  mansion  so  decorated,  facing 
the  Green  Park,  and  next  on  the  north  side  to 
the  palace  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  palms 
lie  underneath  a  circular  window  in  the  middle 
of  the  pediment ;  the  whole  effect  of  which 
arrangement  is  admirable,  as  is  indeed  everything 
about  that  house,  with  its  stone  pillars,  its  ter- 
race with  balustrades,  and — most  attractive  of 
ill  decorations — its  atmosphere  of  past  associa- 
tions gathering  before  it  and  beautifying  its 
every  stone.  Let  any  one  turn  his  back  for  a 
noment  on  this  building,  and  look  across  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  he  will  see  that  mere 
size  is  not  alone  and  in  itself  impressive.  There 
ire  such  houses  as  this  Green  Park  mansion,  in 
rooks  and  corners  about  London,  that  you  light 
upon  by  chance  after  a  thirty  years'  residence  in 
tie  town.  At  the  bottom  of  Davies-street,  and 
not  many  yards  from  the  Berkeley-square  end  of 
Mount-street,  there  is  one  of  these  out-of-the- 
wiy  houses,  of  a  period  probably  just  after  that 
last  named,  and  which  is  called  Bourdon  House. 
For  a  compact  and  jovial  little  lump  of  masonry, 
this  quaint  mansion,  with  its  red-brick  facings, 
its  high  roof,  and  its  little  enclosed  court-yard 
of  trees,  has  hardly  its  equal  anywhere. 

In  the  time  of  Anne,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
rows  of  red-brick  houses,  with  white  sashes  to 
the  windows  which  are  flush  with  the  wall, 
prevailed,  there  was  still  a  comfortable  and  solid 
look  about  the  streets  which  was  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  Such  rows  of  houses  are  to  be  seen  in 
Queen-square,  Bloomsbury;  in  King's  Bench- 
walk,  Temple;  and  in  many  other  localities. 
If  destitute  of  pretension  to  beauty,  they  are  still 
pleasant  to  look  at,  and  infinitely  refreshing  in 
comparison  with  the  race  of  uncharacteristic 
tenements  which  succeeded  them,  and  with  a 
consideration  of  which  this  paper  began. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  tnat  we  are 
now,  architecturally  speaking,  in  a  hopeful  way  ; 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  Public  Buildings,  but 
in  the  generally  improved  taste  which  shows 
itself  here  and  there  in  individual  houses,  and 
which  tells  us  plainly  that  were  our  town  to 
build  again,  we  should  have  no  more  such  streets 
as  Regent-street,  no  more  such  squares  as  Tra- 
falgar-square. 
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The  new  buildings  in  the  City,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  go  far  to  prove  this.  The 
London  Restaurant  at  the  corner  of  Chan- 
cery-lane is  a  good  specimen  of  them,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  fine  and  handsome  edifice.  The 
silver  plate  warehouse  on  Cornhill,  too,  is  in  itself 
a  7'eally  handsome  building.  The  National  Dis- 
count Company's  Office  in  the  same  street, 
the  New  Central  Telegraph  Station  opposite 
the  Exchange,  the  new  offices  and  houses  in 
Mincing-lane,  and  some  in  Fenchurch-street — all 
these,  and  many  more,  give  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  move  in  the  right  direction  even  when  there 
is  something  left  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
taste.  But  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all 
these  City  efforts  at  improved  architecture  is  to 
be  found  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  at  the 
Crown  Life  Office.  Allowing  for  the  mediaeval 
treatment  which  has  been  adopted,  and  which 
prevents  it  from  being  a  perfect  example  of  the 
manner  of  our  own  day,  this  house  may  be  con- 
sidered an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind. 

Nor  is  the  movement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  City,  and  which  makes  it   bid  fair  tc 
become  a  city  of  palaces  in  due  time,  altogethei 
unrepresented  at  the  West-end  also.    Besides 
the  splendour  of  some  of  the  new  buildings 
about  New  Kensington,  and  Palace  Gardens ; 
besides  our  more  recent  clubs,  some  of  which 
and  the   Carlton    especially,  are  very  good-*- 
the  Carlton  would  be  nearly  faultless,  but  ft 
the  incongruity  between  the  polished  marb 
columns  and  the  rough  stone-work  at  the  doo 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  placed  there  to  te; 
the  coat-tails  of  the  members   as  they  go 
and   out — besides   such  mansions   as   that  r 
cently   completed  for   Mr.    Holford  in  Paii:- 
lane,  and  which,  with   all  its   splendour,   m- 
the-by,  does  not   give   one   half  the  pleasure 
which  the  neighbouring  house    belonging  [to 
Lord  Ward  affords  to  the  passer-by — besidesjall 
these,  there  are  other  and  still  more  recent  evi- 
dences of  an  awakening  of  improved  taste  in  our 
London  builders.    Before  the  late  revivals  in 
taste,  such  a  house  as  that  situated  at  No.  114, 
Piccadilly,   could  never  have  been  built.    Its 
richness  of  ornament,  its  Gothic  windows,!  and 
the  striking  effect  of  the  black  marble  intro- 
duced about  them,  are  remarkable  and  beautiful, 
and  but  for  the  want  of  anything  suggestire  of 
our  own  day,  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  improvement  needed,  however,  is  on  a 
larger  scale ;  and  certain  attempts  at  a  decorative 
style  conducted  at  a  less  costly  rate  of  expendi- 
ture, are  publicly  of  greater  value  and  import- 
ance. At  the  corner  of  Duke-street  and  Buck- 
ingham-street, Adelphi,  there  is  a  house  which, 
made  of  cheap  materials  arranged  in  a  fashion 
which  is  picturesque  and  agreeable,  is  in  every 
way  an  interesting  and  important  essay.  There 
are  other  such  buildings  in  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  and  in  Endell-street.  In  these  houses, 
coloured  and  decorated  tiles  have  been  introduced 
with  admirable  effect,  lighting  up  the  whole  struc- 
ture, and  setting  smoke  and  dirt  at  defiance  by 
reason  of  their  glazed  surface,  from  which  every 
speck  is  washed  away  by  the  first  shower  of  rain. 


The  defect  of  these  houses  seems  to  be  a  certain 
hot  and  foxy  colour,  which  is  attributable  to 
the  combination  of  occasional  red  bricks  with 
the  yellowish  brown  ones.  There  is  a  white  or 
stone-coloured  brick  now  in  use — used  in  the 
new  buildings  in  the  City,  and  in  some  of  the 
recent  West-end  improvements,  as  in  the  houses 
just  completed  in  South  Audley-street — which 
has  a  much  more  agreeable  colour  than  the  or- 
dinary West  Drayton  brick,  and  which,  with  the 
addition  of  stone  copings,  or  even  of  such  tiles  as 
those  used  in  the  Adelphi  house,  would  be  very 
pleasant  and  cheerful  in  its  effect.  These  stone- 
coloured  bricks  require  something  to  break  their 
monotony._  The  effect  of  a  red-brick  house 
pointed  with  stone-coloured  mortar  is,  as  we 
all  know,  very  good  ;  why  not  reverse  this,  and 
try  a  house  of  stone-coloured  bricks  with  mortar 
stained  of  a  red  tint  ?  Supposing  this  to  be 
impossible,  the  introduction  of  some  red  bricks 
among  the  grey,  or,  as  has  been  said  just  now, 
of  real  stone  copings,  or  decorated  tiles,  is  very 
agreeable.  The  superiority  of  the  light-coloured 
bricks  to  stucco  is  in  every  way  great :  as  they 
are,  to  begin  with,  of  a  pleasanter  tint,  and  are  a 
real  thing,  while  the  other  is  a  counterfeit. 

Would  it  be  impossible  to  use  a  kind  of  glazed 
tiles,  or  bricks,  with  their  external  side-glazed, 
for  the  main  surfaces  of  a  house  ?  The  advan- 
tage gained  in  a  town  like  London  would  be 
enormous.  Dirt  would  be  slow  to  lodge  on  such 
a  surface,  and,  supposing  it  had  lodged  there,  a 
shower  of  rain  would  cleanse  the  whole  house. 
Surelysuch  an  experiment  would  be  worth  trying. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  outsides  of  the  houses  which  you 
pass  in  the  course  of  your  walk,  has  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  animal  spirits,  and  that 
he  who  really  takes  pains  with  the  external  part 
of  his  place  of  abode  to  make  it  look  cheerful 
and  pretty,  is  conferring  a  benefit  on  society  at 
large.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  a 
judicious  breaking  up  of  the  house  front  with 
verandahs,  jalousies,  and  Venetian  blinds ;  nay, 
the  pattern  of  your  muslin  curtains  as  they  show 
through  the  plate-glass,  the  'flowers  philan- 
thropically  placed  in  the  windows,  the  broad 
plate  of  brass  on  which  the  half -blinds  of  your 
bedrooms  run,  all  these  things  contribute  to 
make  the  house  look  delightful,  and  to  convey  a 
good  impression  of  you — its  unknown  proprietor 
— to  the  passer-by.  There  is  a  certain  house  in 
Berkeley-street,  the  thoroughfare  which  leads 
from  Piccadilly  to  Berkeley -square,  which  surely 
few  of  us  ever  pass  without  a  sensation  of 
pleasure.  It  is  the  last  house  next  to  the  stables 
which  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  street  iu 
question,  and  having  no  architectural  pretensions, 
is  a  triumph  of  what  may  be  done  witli  almost  any 
habitation,  by  means  of  balconies,  plate-glass, 
bright  paint,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  gilding. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  lose  no  more  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  London.  We  have  already 
missed  some  grand  chances.  What  a  chance 
was  lost  when  the  thoroughfare  which  used  to 
go  by  the  name  of  the  New-road  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unrestricted  builders, 
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who  did  as  they  pleased  with  the  valuable 
ground  which  borders  that  line  of  road!  A 
great  and  important  means  of  communication 
between  the  City  and  the  western  cxtnneity  of 
London,  situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  town  and  its  public  offices, 
accessible  to  the  fresh  air  which  comes  down 
with  little  interruption  from  Harapstead  and 
lliLjh^ato,  this  site  was  one  possessed  of  pecu- 
liar advantages,  and,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
trees  and  houses  set  back  in  gardens  away  from 
the  noises  of  the  Road,  might  have  been  one  of 
tin:  most  attractive  places  of  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  splendid  feature 
in  our  capital.  But  to  have  organised  such  a 
Boulevard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  ar- 
rangement should  have  been  under  wise  super- 
int  cadence  and  restrictions.  The  buildings 
which  line  either  side  of  the  New-road  have 
sprung  up  by  degrees,  have  been  built  by  dif- 
ferent coutractors,  at  different  times,  and  on 
different  scales  of  expenditure.  Let  us  follow  the 
history  of  this  thoroughfare  from  the  beginning. 
The  New-road  does,  in  the  course  of  its  ca- 
reer, play  many  parts.  Starting  in  life,  at  the 
Fiusbury  extremity,  as  a  prosperous  tradesman, 
it  very  soon,  on  getting  through  a  certain  turn- 
pike-gate which  separates  it  from  the  City,  seems 
to  pass  in  some  way  the  bounds  of  the  respectable, 
and  deteriorates  sadly.  It  becomes  a  stick-vendor, 
an  apple-stall  propnetor,  a  potato-can  holder,  a 
sixpenny  photograph  purveyor,  and  is  pervaded 
generally  oy  a  hand-to-mouth  character  which 
is  anything  but  prepossessing.  At  this  point 
of  his  career,  too,  certain  tavern-haunting  pro- 

S:usities  are  conspicuous,  and  Eagle  Taverns, 
recian  Saloons,  and  Jacob's  Wells  (which  are 
not  filled  with  water),  at  once  account  for,  and 
prey  upon,  his  poverty.  Emerging  at  length 
from  this  degraded  condition,  our  friend  has — 
as  will  happen  to  those  who  fall  into  low  habits 
— for  some  time  an  up-hill  career  of  it.  He  makes 
tremendous  efforts  at  respectability,  pretends  a 
fondness  for  water  drinking,  assumes  a  spurious 
benevolence  in  surrounding  himself  with  infir- 
maries— always  for  some  specially  unpleasant 
form  of  suffering— builds  Penitentiaries,  and  a 
Dissenting  Chapel  or  two.  It  will  not  do,  how- 
ever, and  when  ne  has  been  at  this  sort  of  thing 
for  some  time,  he  suddenly  finds  that  he  is  going 
down  hill  very  fast,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  to  keep  him  on  the  road 
at  all.  He  enters  accordingly  on  all  sorts  of 
lucrative,  but  squalid,  undertakings ;  lends  him- 
self to  chandlery ;  goes  in  more  than  ever  for 
photography,  in  which  he  has  always  been  more 
or  less  concerned ;  makes  fresh  arrangements 
with  omnibus  companies ;  sets  up  as  a  clothier 
on  Battle-bridge,  painting  his  name  on  every 
wall  and  gate  within  twenty  miles  of  London, 
and  exhibiting  pendent  mechanics'  suits  of 
moleskin  clothing,  to  entrap  the  engineers  and 
stokers  from  the  neighbouring  railway.  There 
is  no  end  to  his  energy  and  to  the  struggles 
he  makes  at  this  particular  time,  or  to  the 
success  which  might  have  attended  him  if  he 
had  gone  on.  But  it  is  not  in  his  nature.  The 


worst  part  of  his  character  is,  that  as  soon  as  he 
has  got  a  little  money  together  he  will  always 
retire  and  play  the  gentleman.  This  he  does, imme- 
diately after  displaying  the  commercial  spirit  just 
mentioned,  and,  beyond  some  dealings  with  Mo- 
risou's  pills,  an  occasional  transaction  in  den- 
tistry, a  certain  amount  of  photographic  per- 
formance, and  some  small  dealings  in  the 
tobacco  line,  he  may  be  said  to  live  for  a  while 
quite  in  retirement.  Whether  it  is  that  these 
means  of  living  are  more  lucrative  than  they 
appear,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  he  suddenly 
builds  a  church,  richly  ornamented  with  carya- 
tides, and  retires  into  a  handsome  square. 
Here,  one  would  think,  might  naturally  come 
a  termination  of  his  career.  N  >  such  thing ; 
,  there  are  all  sorts  of  new  trials,  new  successes, 
and  new  failures  in  store  for  him.  After  enjoy- 
ing his  retirement  in  the  Square  for  some  little 
time,  he  seems  again  to  become  straitened  in 
his  resources,  or  to  exceed  his  income,  and 
once  more  contracts  very  much  in  his  ideas  and 
habits.  But  even  this  economy,  ajid  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  omnibus  company,  which  is  the 
only  commercial  undertaking  he  has  kept  up, 
proving  insufficient  to  bring  him  round,  he 
is  actually — and  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
period  in  his  career— compelled  once  more  to 
have  recourse  to  business  transactions  on  a  large 
md  varied  scale.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  him 
jbliged,  at  this  advanced  age,  to  struggle  like 
•i  mere  beginner.  He  sets  up  more  photo- 
graphic establishments  than  ever.  He  goes  into 
small  ways  of  business,  as  well  as  large.  He 
sells  zinc  baths,  and  distorted  chimneys,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  purveys  fried  fish,  sweet- 
neats,  and  confectionary  plums;  he  lets  out 
hdders,  so  tall  that  the  tops  of  them  are  quite 
dm,  for  hire ;  he  keeps  coffee-shops,  with  gigantic 
teapots  and  symmetrical  chops  in  the  window ; 
he  enters  into  relations  with  other  roads  com- 
minicating  with  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
wih  Hampstead ;  he  mixes  his  commerce  (hav- 
ing always  a  philanthropic  tnrn)  with  soup 
kifchens,  and  does  a  good  deal  also  in  the  tavern 
business,  for  which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
frecuently  manifested  a  considerable  liking. 
Thtre  is  no  end  to  our  friend's  efforts  at  this 
particular  time  of  his  life,  and,  from  a  menagerie 
where  you  can  get  a  silver  pheasant,  to  a  confec- 
tiomr's  shop  where  you  can  solace  yourself  with 
a  pemy  ice,  there  is  nothing  that  he  does  not  pro- 
vide jouwith.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  break  forth 
into  new  exertions  in  the  stone-masonry  line.  He 
lays  himself  out  to  captivate,  with  stone  lions,  with 
copies  of  the  antique  in  the  same  material,  with 
grifEns,  shepherdesses,  and  drink  ing-fountains. 
Nor  is  the  cemeterial  part  of  this  exhilarating 
line  of  business  lost  sight  of,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, weeping  and  shivering  infants  on  tombs, 
broken  columns,  and  polished  marble  obelisks,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  wayside  studios  :  not  to  men- 
tion the  inverted  torch,  which  would  be  the  aptest 
emblem  of  extinguished  life  that  we  could  have, 
if  it  did  not  happen  that  when  a  torch  is  turned 
upside  down,  it  usually  burns  brighter  than  ever. 
The  consequence  of  this  tremendous  show  of 
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energy  in  stone-masonry,   and    in    pastrycook 
shops  kept  by  poor  Italians  who  sell  meringues 
at  two  a  penny, — the  consequence  of  all  this  per- 
severance   and    enterprise    soon  becomes    suf- 
ficiently obvious  in  the  unprecedentedly  nourish- 
ing aspect  taken  next,  by  our  friend's  fortunes. 
First  of  all,  he  builds  another  church,  and  then 
he  plunges  at  once  into  fashionable  life.    He 
makes  acquaintances  of  an  aristocratic  kind,  en- 
larges his  sphere  of  action  to  the  utmost  attain- 
able amount,  connects  himself  with  a  great  na- 
tional property  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  (towards  which  he  ad- 
vances with  a  graceful  curve)  on  the  other ;  he 
becomes  mixed  up  with  the  aristocratic  families 
of  Portland,  Harley,  and  Wimpole  ;  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  association  on  almost  equal  terms  with 
those  great  people;  he  offers  entertainment  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  then  builds  another 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Marie  la  Bonne,  and 
then  a  workhouse,  with  a  drinking-fountain  ir 
its  central   wall,  to   afford   hospitality  to  the 
paupers,  and  the  relatives  who  come  to  visil 
them.      After  this  point,  his  long  career  agaii 
gives  symptoms  of    decline.    For  a  time  he 
makes    tremendous    efforts    at    respectability 
but  his   views   are    one-sided,   and  while   hi: 
right    hand    is   extended   towards   the  bettei 
classes  of  society,  his  left  is  intimately  claspec 
by  persons  of  a  lower  grade.     Philanthropic  t» 
the  last,  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  erects 
an  expensive  establishment  in  the  bath  and  wash 
house  department,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  dis- 
pensary, and  then,  retiring  into  a  very  quiet  wajr 
of  life  indeed,  expires  in  the  Edgeware-road: 
having  previously  set  up  a  son  and  daughter  fa 
business  on  each  side  of  his  final  resting-plac* : 
the  son  in  the  shoemakingwayon  a  very  large  scale 
indeed  :  the  daughter  in  the  bonnet  line,  01  a 
scale  of  even  greater  splendour  and  magnificence. 
Such  is  the  history  of  a  thoroughfare  left  to 
itself.   The  experiment  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It 
is  not,  however,  contended  that  every  street  md 
every  row  of  houses  should  be  the  result  of  a  con- 
ceived plan,  but  only  that  some  of  our  main  and 
principal  thoroughfares  should  be.     There  if  no 
harm  in  occasional  irregularity,  if  each  item  that 
contributes  to  that  irregularity  be  reasonably  jood 
in  itself.     The  irregularity  of  Park-lane  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  that  cf  the 
row  of  houses  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Green  Park,  and  one  of  which  ks  al- 
ready been  specially  indicated,  is  very  delightful. 
Has  the  reader  ever  examined  that  range  of  build- 
ings ?   It  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind.  One  house, 
set  far  back,  and  with  an  entrance  in  Albeirarle- 
street,   is  red-tiled,  like  an  old  manor  house; 
another  is  roofed  with  green  slate,  such  as  that 
which  covers  Kensington  Palace — the  most  de- 
lightful of  roofs.     In  fact,  these  old  houses  are 
almost  all  different;  alike,  only  in  looking  as 
if  they  were  far  out  of  London,  and  in  possess- 
ing such  terraced  gardens  as  it  delights  one  to 
see,  and  in  which  ladies  and  children  walk  about 
and  amuse  themselves,  as  if  the  clubs  of  St. 


James's-street  and  the  bustle  of  Piccadilly  were 
a  hundred  miles  away. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  irregularity  may  be, 
and  is,  most  desirable,  more  especially  in  the 
dwelling  -  house  department  of  our  domestic 
architecture;  .but  it  is  also  desirable  that  in 
the  more  central  portion  of  our  town,  and  in 
some  one  part  of  it  at  least,  we  should  have  a 
great  skow  thoroughfare,  characterised  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  symmetry  and  uniformity  of  design. 

An  opportunity  has  arrived  of  reclaiming  the 
reputation  of  our  town ;  such  an  opportunity  as 
we  have,  all  things  considered,  never  had  before. 
There  is  one  feature  of  our  capital — a  natural, 
not  a  made  advantage — which  might  gain  for 
it  a  nobleness  and  splendour  which  would  set 
the  rival  city  across  the  Channel  at  defiance.  „  A 
rushing  whirl  of  mud  and  sewage,  a  great  ffde 
of  defilement  and  pestilence,  the  Thames  is  yet 
the  glory  of  our  town :  at  once  its  main  beauty 
and  its  disfigurement.  Who  that  stands  one  day 
— as  he  may — on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  next  on 
Blackfriars-bridge,  will  fail  to  see  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  town  deserves  a  better  river,  and  that,  in 
the  second,  the  river  deserves  a  better  town?  Lon- 
don has  grown  up  like  a  neglected  child,  much  as 
it  liked,  without  plan,  without  restrictions  ;  with 
here  and  there  (as  will  happen,  too,  with  the 
child)  a  fine  quality,  an  agreeable  characteristic, 
and  with  one  great  and  noble  gift  of  nature. 

A  plan  has  been  more  than  once  urged  upon  the 
notice  of  parliament,  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  for 
the  formation  of  a  line  of  quays  on  either  side  of 
the  Thames,  extending  from  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  London-bridge  ;  the  requisite  ground 
for  the  purpose  being  redeemed  from  the  river 
by  embankment.  Here,  in  the  very  centre  and 
eye  of  our  town,  and  in  connexion  with  its 
finest  feature,  is  an  opportunity  of  erecting  a 
thoroughfare  which,  in  the  relief  it  would  afford 
to  the  streets  at  present  unendurably  crowded, 
would  be  eminently  useful,  and  might  be  so 
ornamental  as  to  alter  the  whole  character  of 
our  town,  and  win  for  it,  by  one  bold  stroke,  a 
great  name  for  something  more  than  mere  size, 
among  the  cities  of  the  world. 

But,  to  attain  this  object,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  work  in  no  careless  or  slipshod  way.  It  will 
not  do  to  give  a  bare  permission  that  the  thing 
may  be  begun,  and  to  leave  it  to  various  hands 
to  work  the  scheme  out  after  their  own  plans 
and  in  their  own  fashion.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
improvement  of  our  river  in  hand  to  any  pur- 
pose, we  must  do  it  as  every  successful  thing 
must  be  done,  heartily :  not  leaving  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bright  gift — it  is  dull  enough  now—- 
to ignorance  and  carelessness,  but  looking  to  it, 
with  no  half-attentive  energies  or  sluggish  pur- 
pose, ourselves. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGUT's  NARRATIVE. 
V. 

THE  story  of  my  first  inquiries  in  Hampshire 
is  soon  told. 

My  early  departure  from  London  enabled  me 
to  reach  Mr.  Dawson's  house  in  the  forenoon. 
Our  interview,  so  far  as  the  object  of  my  visit 
was  concerned,  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
Mr.  Dawson's  books  certainly  showed  when  he 
had  resumed  his  attendance  on  Miss  Halcombe, 
at  Blackwater  Park ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
calculate  back  from  this  date  with  any  exact- 
ness, without  such  help  from  Mrs.  Michelson  as 
I  kuew  she  was  unable  to  afford.  She  could  not 
say  from  memory  (who,  in  similar  cases,  ever 
can  ?)  how  many  days  had  elapsed  between  the 
renewal  of  the  doctor's  attendance  on  his  patient 
nnd  the  previous  departure  of  Lady  Glyde.  She 
was  almost  certain  of  having  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  departure  to  Miss  Halcombe, 
on  the  day  after  it  happened — but  then  she  was 
no  more  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  day  on  which 
this  disclosure  took  place,  than  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  day  before,  when  Lady  Glyde  had  left  for 
London.  Neither  could  she  calculate,  with  any 
nearer  approach  to  exactness,  the  time  that  had 
passed  from  the  depiu-ture  of  her  mistress,  to  the 
period  when  the  undated  letter  from  Madame 
Tosco  arrived.  Lastly,  as  if  to  complete  the 
scries  of  difficulties,  the  doctor  himself,  having 
been  ill  at  the  time,  had  omitted  to  make  his  usual 
entry  of  the  day  of  the  week  and  month  when  the 
nroener  from  Blackwater  Park  has  called  on 
him  to  deliver  Mrs.  Michelson's  message. 

Hopeless  of  obtaining  assistance  from  Mr. 
Dawson,  I  resolved  to  try  next  if  I  could  esta- 
blish the  date  of  Sir  PercivaFs  arrival  at. 
Knowlesbury.  It  seemed  like  a  fatality !  When 
I  reached  Knowlesbury  the  inn  was  shut  up ; 
and  bills  were  posted  on  the  walls.  The  specu- 
lation had  been  a  bad  one,  as  I  was  informed, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  railway.  The  new 
hotel  at  the  station  had  gradually  absorbed 
the  business ;  and  the  old  inn  (which  we 
knew  to  be  the  inn  at  which  Sir  Percival  had 
put  up),  had  been  closed  aliout  two  months 
since.  The  proprietor  had  left  the  town  witli  all 
his  goods  and  chattels,  and  where  he  had  gone  I 
could  not  positively  ascertain  from  any  one.  The 
lour  people  of  whom  I  inquired  gave  me  four 


different  accounts  of  his  plans  and  projects  when 
he  left  Knowlesbury. 

There  were  still  some  hours  to  spare  before 
the  last  train  left  for  London ;  and  I  drove  back 
again,  in  a  fly  from  the  Knowlesbury  station,  to 
Blackwater  Park,  with  the  purpose  of  question- 
ing the  gardener  and  the  person  who  kept  the 
lodge.  If  they,  too,  proved  unable  to  assist  me, 
my  resources,  for  the  present,  were  at  an  end, 
and  I  might  return  to  town. 

I  dismissed  the  fly  a  mile  distant  from  the 
park  ;  and,  getting  my  directions  from  the 
driver,  proceeded  by  myself  to  the  house.  As  I 
turned  into  the  lane  from  the  high  road,  I  saw  a 
man,  with  a  carpet-bag,  walking  before  me  ra- 
pidly on  the  way  to  the  lodge.  He  was  a  little 
man,  dressed  in  shabby  black,  and  wearing  a  re- 
markably large  hat.  I  set  him  down  (as  well  as 
it  was  possible  to  judge)  for  a  lawyer's  clerk; 
and  stopped  at  once  to  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween us.  He  had  not  heard  me ;  and  he  walked 
on  out  of  sight,  without  looking  back.  When  I 
passed  through  the  gates  myself,  a  little  while 
afterwards,  he  was  not  visible — he  had  evidently 
gone  on  to  the  house. 

There  were  two  women  in  the  lodge.  One  of 
them  was  old;  the  other,  I  knew  at  once,  by 
Marian's  description  of  her,  to  be  Margaret 
Porcher.  I  asked  first  if  Sir  Percival  was  at  the 
park  ;  and,  receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  in- 
quired next  when  he  had  left  it.  Neither  of  the 
women  could  tell  me  more  than  that  he  had  gone 
away  in  the  summer.  I  could  extract  nothing 
from  Margaret  Porcher  but  vacant  smiles  and 
shakings  of  the  head.  The  old  woman  was  a 
little  more  intelligent;  and  I  managed  to  lead 
her  into  speaking  of  the  manner  of  Sir  Pcrcival's 
departure,  and  of  the  alarm  that  it  caused  her. 
She  remembered  her  mastor  calling  her  out  of 
bed,  and  remembered  his  frightening  her  by 
swearing— but  the  date  at  which  the  occurrence 
happened  was,  as  she  honestly  acknowledged, 
"  quite  beyond  her." 

On  leaving  the  lodjje,  I  saw  the  gardener  at 
work  not  far  off.  When  I  first  addressed  him, 
he  looked  at  me  rather  distrustfully;  but,  on 
my  using  Mrs.  Michelson's  name,  with  a  civil 
reference  to  himself,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion readily  enough.  There  is  no  need  to  describe 
what  passed  between  us :  it  ended,  as  all  my 
other  attempts  to  discover  the  date  had  ended. 
The  gardener  knew  that  his  master  had  driven 
away,  at  night  "some  time  in  July,  the  last 
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fortnight  or  the  last  ten  days  in  the  month"— 
and  knew  no  more. 

While  we  were  speaking  together,  I  saw  the 
man  in  black,  with  the  large  hat,  come  out  from 
the  house,  and  stand  at  some  little  distance  ob- 
serving us. 

Certain  suspicions  of  his  errand  at  Black- 
water  Park  had  already  crossed  my  mind. 
They  were  now  increased  by  the  gardener's  in- 
ability (or  unwillingness)  to  tell  me  who  the 
man  was ;  and  I  determined  to  clear  the  way  be- 
fore me,  if  possible,  by  speaking  to  him.  The 
plainest  question  I  could  put,  as  a  stranger, 
would  be  to  inquire  if  the  house  was  allowed  to 
be  shown  to  visitors.  I  walked  up  to  the  man 
at  once,  and  accosted  him  in  those  words. 

His  look  and  manner  unmistakably  betrayed 
that  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
irritate  me  into  quarrelling  with  him.  His  reply 
was  insolent  enough  to  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose, if  I  had  been  less  determined  to  control 
myself.  As  it  was,  I  met  him  with  the  most  re- 
solute politeness  ;  apologised  for  my  involuntary 
intrusion  (which  he  called  a  "trespass"),  and 
left  the  grounds.  It  was  exactly  as  I  suspected. 
The  recognition  of  me,  when  I  left  Mr.  Kyrle's 
office,  had  been  evidently  communicated  to  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  ;  and  the  man  in  black  had  been 
sent  to  the  park,  in  anticipation  of  my  making 
inquiries  at  the  house,  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 
If  I  had  given  him  the  least  chance  of  lodging 
any  sort  of  legal  complaint  against  me,  the  in- 
terference of  the  local  magistrate  would  no 
doubt  have  been  turned  to  account,  as  a  clog  on 
my  proceedings,  and  a  means  of  separating  me 
from  Marian  and  Laura  for  some  days  at  least. 

I  was  prepared  to  be  watched  on  the  way  from 
Blackwater  Park  to  the  station,  exactly  as  I  had 
been  watched,  in  London,  the  day  before.  But 
I  could  not  discover  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
never  found  out  since,  whether  I  was  really  fol- 
lowed on  this  occasion  or  not.  The  man  in  black 
might  have  had  means  of  tracking  me  at  his  dis- 
posal of  which  I  was  not  aware — but  I  certainly 
saw  nothing  of  him,  in  his  own  person,  either 
on  the  way  to  the  station,  or  afterwards  on 
my  arrival  at  the  London  terminus,  in  the 
evening.  I  reached  home,  on  foot ;  taking  the 
precaution,  before  I  approached  our  own  door, 
of  _  walking  round  by  the  loneliest  street  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  stopping  and  looking 
back  more  than  once  over  the  open  space  behind 
me.  I  had  first  learnt  to  use  this  stratagem 
against  suspected  treachery  in  the  wilds  of  Cen- 
tral America — and  now  I  was  practising  it  again, 
with  the  same  purpose  and  with  even  greater 
caution,  in  the  heart  of  civilised  London  ! 

Nothing  had  happened  to  alarm  Marian  during 
my  absence.  She  asked  eagerly  what  success  I 
had  met  with.  "When  I  told  her,  she  could  not, 
conceal  her  surprise  at  the  indifference  with 
which  I  spoke  of  the  failure  of  my  investiga- 
tions, thus  far. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  ill-success  of  my  in- 
quiries had  in  no  sense  daunted  me.  I  had 
pursued  them  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  I  had  ex- 
pected nothing  from  them.  In  the  state  of  my 


mind,  at  that  time,  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  me 
to  know  that  the  struggle  was  now  narrowed  to 
a  trial  of  strength  between  myself  and  Sir  Per- 
cival Glyde.  The  vindictive  motive  had  mingled 
itself,  all  along,  with  my  other  and  better 
motives  ;  and  I  confess  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  feel  that  the  surest  way — the  only  way 
left — of  serving  Laura's  cause,  was  to  fasten 
my  hold  firmly  on  the  villain  who  had  married 
her.  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  my  motives  above  the  reach  of 
this  instinct  of  revenge.  But  I  can  honestly 
say  that  no  base  speculation  on  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Laura  and  myself,  and  on  the  private 
and  personal  concessions  which  I  might  force 
from  Sir  Percival  if  I  once  had  him  at  my 
mercy,  ever  entered  my  mind.  I  never  said 
to  myself,  "  If  I  do  succeed,  it  shall  be  one  re- 
sult of  my  success  that  I  put  it  out  of  her  hus- 
band's power  to  take  her  from  me  again."  I 
coiild  not  look  at  her  and  think  of  the  future 
with  such  thoughts  as  those.  The  sad  sight  of 
the  change  in  her  from  her  former  self,  made  the 
one  interest  of  my  love  an  interest  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,  which  her  father  or  her  brother 
might  have  felt,  and  which  I  felt,  God  knows, 
in  my  inmost  heart.  All  my  hopes  looked  no 
farther  on,  now,  than  to  the  day  of  her  recovery. 
There,  till  she  was  strong  again  and  happy 
again — there,  till  she  could  look  at  me  as  she 
had  once  looked,  and  speak  to  me  as  she  had 
once  spoken — the  future  of  my  happiest  thoughts 
and  my  dearest  wishes  ended. 

These  words  are  written  under  no  prompting 
of  idle  self-contemplation.  Passages  in  this 
narrative  are  soon  to  come,  which  will  set  the 
minds  of  others  in  judgment  on  my  conduct. 
It  is  right  that  the  best  and  the  worst  of  me 
should  be  fairly  balanced,  before  that  time. 

On  the  morning  after  my  return  from  Hamp- 
shire, I  took  Marian  up-stairs  into  my  working- 
room  ;  and  there  laid  before  her  the  plan  that  I 
had  matured,  thus  far,  for  mastering  the  one 
assailable  point  in  the  life  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde. 

The  way  to  the  Secret  lay  through  the  mys- 
tery, hitherto  impenetrable  to  all  of  us,  of  the 
woman  in  white.  The  approach  to  that,  in  its 
turn,  might  be  gained  by  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  Anne  Catherick's  mother ;  and  the  only 
ascertainable  means  of  prevailing  on  Mrs.  Ca- 
therick  to  act  or  to  speak  in  the  matter,  de- 
pended on  the  chance  of  my  discovering  local 
particulars  and  family  particulars,  first  of  all, 
from  Mrs.  Clements.  I  had  thought  the  subject 
over  carefully  ;  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  new 
inquiries  could  only  begin,  to  any  purpose,  by  my 
placing  myself  in  communication  with  the  faithful 
friend  and  protectress  of  Anne  Catherick. 

The  first  difficulty,  then,  was  to  find  Mrs. 
Clements. 

I  was  indebted  to  Marian's  quick  percep- 
tion for  meeting  this  necessity  at  once  by  the 
best  and  simplest  means.  She  proposed  to 
write  to  the  farm  near  Limmeridge  (Todd's 
Corner),  to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Clements  had 
communicated  with  Mrs.  Todd  during  the  past 
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few  months.  How  Mrs.  Clements  had  been 
separated  from  Anne,  it  was  impo-siNc  for  us  to 
say;  but  that  separation  once  affected,  it  would 
inly  occur  to  Mrs.  Clements  to  inquire 
after  the  missing  woman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  all  others  to  which  she  was  known  to  be 
most  attached — the  neighbourhood  of  Lim- 
meridge. I  saw  directly  that  Marian's  proposal 
offered  us  a  prospect  of  success ;  and  sne  wrote 
t'.i  Mrs.  Todd  accordingly  by  that  day's  post. 

AVkiK:  we.  were  waiting  for  the  reply,  I  made 
myself  master  of  all  the  information  Marian 
could  afford  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Percival's 
family,  and  of  his  early  life.  She  could  only 
speak  on  these  topics  from  hearsay ;  but  she 
was  reasonably  certain  of  the  truth  of  what 
little  she  had  to  tell. 

Sir  Percival  was  an  only  child.  His  father, 
Sir  Felix  Glyde,  had  suffered,  from  his  birth, 
under  a  painful  and  incurable  deformity,  and  had 
shunned  all  society  from  his  earliest  years.  His 
sole  happiness  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  music ; 
and  he  had  married  a  lady  with  tastes  similar  to 
his  own,  who  was  said  to  be  a  most  accomplished 
musician.  He  inherited  the  Blackwater  pro- 
perty while  still  a  young  man.  Neither  he  nor 
his  wife,  after  taking  possession,  made  advances 
of  any  sort  towards  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  no  one  endeavoured  to  tempt 
them  into  abandoning  their  reserve,  with  the  one 
disastrous  exception  of  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

The  rector  was  the  worst  of  all  innocent  mis- 
chief-makers— an  over-zealous  man.  He  had 
heard  that  Sir  Felix  had  left  College  with  the 
character  of  being  little  better  than  a  revo- 
lutionist in  politics  and  an  infidel  in  religion ; 
and  he  arrived  conscientiously  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  summon  the 
lord  of  the  manor  to  hear  sound  views  enunciated 
in  the  parish  church.  Sir  Felix  fiercely  resented 
the  clergyman's  well-meant  but  ill-directed  in- 
terference; insulting  him  so  grossly  and  so 
publicly,  that  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
sent  letters  of  indignant  remonstrance  to  the 
park  ;  and  even  the  tenants  on  the  Blackwater 
property  expressed  their  opinion  as  strongly 
as  they  dared.  The  baronet,  who  had  no 
country  tastes  of  any  kind,  and  no  attach- 
ment to  the  estate,  or  to  any  one  living  on  it, 
declared  that  society  at  Blackwater  should  never 
have  a  second  chance  of  annoying  him ;  and  left 
the  place  from  that  moment.  After  a  short 
residence  in  London,  he  and  his  wife  departed 
for  the  Continent ;  and  never  returned  to  Eng- 
land again.  They  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
France,  and  part  in  Germany — always  keeping 
themselves  in  the  strict  retirement  which  the 
morbid  sense  of  his  own  personal  deformity 
had  made  a  necessity  to  Sir  Felix.  Their 
son,  Percival,  had  been  born  abroad,  an4  had 
been  educated  there  by  private  tutors.  lli> 
mother  was  the  first,  pf  his  parents  whom  he 
ln-t.  His  father  had  died  a  few  years  after  her. 
cither  in  1825  or  1826.  Sir  Percival  had  been 
in  England,  as  a  young  man,  once  or  twice 
before  that  period; "but "his  acquaintance  with 
the  late  Mr.  Fairlie  did  not  begin  till  after 


the  time  of  his  father's  death.  They  soon 
became  very  intimate,  although  Sir  Percival 
was  seldom,  or  never,  at  Limmeridge  House 
in  those  days.  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie  might 
li.-ivi:  met  him  once  or  twice  in  Mr.  Philip 
Fail  lie's  company;  but  he  could  have  known 
little  of  him  at  that  or  at  any  other  time.  Sir 
Percival's  only  intimate  friend  in  the  Fairlie 
family  had  been  Laura's  father. 

These  were  all  the  particulars  that  I  could  gain 
from  Marian.  They  suggested  nothing  winch 
was  useful  to  my  present  purpose ,  but  I  noted 
them  down  carefully,  in  the  event  o  '  their  prov- 
ing to  be  of  importance  at  any  future  period. 

Mrs.  Todd's  reply  (addressed,  by  our  own 
wish,  to  a  post-office  at  some  distance  from  us) 
had  arrived  at  its  destination  when  I  went  to 
apply  for  it.  The  chances,  which  had  been  all 
against  us,  hitherto,  turned,  from  this  moment, 
in  our  favour.  Mrs.  Todd's  letter  contained  the 
first  item  of  information  of  which  we  were  in 
search. 

Mrs.  Clements,  it  appeared,  had  (as  we  had 
conjectured)  written  to  Todd's  Corner;  asking 
parao.i,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  she  and  Anne  had  left  their  friends  at 
the  farm-house  (on  the  morning  after  I  had  met 
the  woman  in  white  in  Limmeridge  churchyard) ; 
and  then  informing  Mrs.  Todd  of  Anne  s  dis- 
appearance, and  entreating  that  she  would  cause 
inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  chance  that  the  lost  woman  might  have 
strayed  back  to  Limmeridge.  In  making  this 
request,  Mrs.  Clements  had  been  careful  to  add 
to  it  the  address  at  which  she  might  always  be 
heard  of;  and  that  address  Mrs.  Todd  now 
transmitted  to  Marian.  It  was  in  London  ;  and 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  our  own  lodging. 

In  the  words  of  the  proverb,  I  was  resolved 
not  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  The 
next  morning,  I  set  forth  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Clements.  This  was  my  first  step 
forward  in  the  investigation.  The  story  of  the 
desperate  attempt  to  which  I  now  stood  com- 
mitted, begins  here. 

yi. 

THE  address  communicated  by  Mrs.  Todd  took 
me  to  a  lodging-house  situated  in  a  respectable 
street  near  the  Gray's  Inn-road. 

When  I  knocked,  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Clements  herself.  She  did  not  appear  to  re- 
member me  ;  and  asked  what  my  business  was. 
I  recalled  to  her  our  meeting  in  Limmeridge 
churchyard,  at  the  close  of  my  interview  there 
with  the  woman  in  white ;  taking  special  care  to 
remind  her  that  I  was  the  person  who  assisted 
Anne  Catherick  (as  Anne  had  herself  declared) 
to  escape  the  pursuit  from  the  Asylum.  This 
was  my  only  claim  to  the  confidence  of  Mrs. 
Clements.  She  remembered  the  circumstance 
the  moment  I  spoke  of  it  ;  and  asked  me  into 
the  parlour,  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  if  I 
had  brought  her  any  news  of  Anne. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  her  the 
whole  truth,  without,  at  the  same  time,  enter- 
in?  into  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
spiracy, which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
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confide  to  a  stranger.  I  could  only  abstain  most 
carefully  from  raising  any  false  hopes,  and  then 
explain  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  dis- 
cover the  persons  who  were  really  responsible 
for  Anne's  disappearance.  I  even  added,  so  as 
to  exonerate  myself  from  any  after-reproach  of 
my  own  conscience,  that  I  entertained  not  the 
least  hope  of  being  able  to  trace  her ;  that 
I  believed  we  should  never  see  her  alive 
again ;  and  that  my  main  interest  in  the  affair 
was  to  bring  to  punishment  two  men  whom 
I  suspected  co  be  concerned  in  luring  her  away, 
and  at  whose  hands  I  and  some  dear  friends 
of  mine  Lad  suffered  a  grievous  wrong.  With 
this  explanation,  I  left  it  to  Mrs.  Clements  to 
say  whether  our  interest  in  the  matter  (whatever 
difference  there  might  be  in  the  motives  which 
actuated  us)  was  not  the  same ;  and  whether  she 
felt  any  reluctance  to  forward  my  object  by 
giving  me  such  information  on  the  subject  of 
my  inquiries  as  she  happened  to  possess. 

The  poor  woman  was,  at  first,  too  much  con- 
fused and  agitated  to  understand  thoroughly 
what  I  said  to  her.  She  could  only  reply  that  I 
was  welcome  to  anything  she  could  tell  me  in 
return  for  the  kindness  I  had  shown  to  Anne. 
But  as  she  was  not  very  quick  and  ready,  at  the 
best  of  times,  in  talking  to  strangers,  she  would 
beg  me  to  put  her  in  the  right  way,  and  to  say 
where  I  wished  her  to  begin.  Knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  the  plainest  narrative  attainable 
from  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  arrange 
their  ideas,  is  the  narrative  which  goes  far 
enough  back  at  the  beginning  to  avoid  all  im- 
pediments of  retrospection  in  its  course,  I  asked 
Mrs.  Clements  to  tell  me,  first,  what  had  happened 
after  she  had  left  Limmeridge ;  and  so,  by  watch- 
ful questioning,  carried  her  on  from  point  to 
point  till  we  reached  the  period  of  Anne's  dis- 
appearance. 

The  substance  of  the  information  which  I  thus 
obtained,  was  as  follows : 

On  leaving  the  farm  at  Todd's  Corner,  Mrs. 
Clements  and  Anne  had  travelled,  that  day,  as 
far  as  Derby ;  and  had  remained  there  a  week, 
on  Anne's  account.  They  had  then  gone  on  to 
London,  and  had  lived  ia  the  lodging  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Clements,  at  that  time,  for  a  month  or 
more,  when  circumstances  connected  with  the 
house  and  the  landlord  had  obliged  them  to 
change  their  quarters.  Anne's  terror  of  being 
discovered  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood, 
whenever  they  ventured  to  walk  out,  had  gra- 
dually communicated  itself  to  Mrs.  Clements ; 
and  she  had  determined  on  removing  to  one  of 
the  most  out-of-the-way  places  in  England,  to  the 
town  of  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  her  de- 
ceased husband  had  passed  all  his  early  life.  His 
relatives  were  respectable  people  settled  in  the 
town ;  they  had  always  treated  Mrs.  Clements 
with  great  kindness  ;  and  she  thought  it  im- 
possible to  do  better  than  go  there,  and  take  the 
advice  of  her  husband's  frieudo.  A.nue  would 
not  hear  of  returning  to  her  mother  at  Wel- 
mingham,  because  she  had  been  removed  to  the 
Asylum  from  that  place,  and  because  Sir  Per- 
cival  would  be  certain  to  go  back  there  and  find 


her  again.  There  was  serious  weight  in  this 
objection,  and  Mrs.  Clements  felt  that  it  was  not 
to  be  easily  removed. 

At  Grimsby  the  first  serious  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness had  shown  themselves  in  Anne.  They  ap- 
peared soon  after  the  news  of  Lady  Glyde's  mar- 
riage had  been  made  public  in  the  newspapers, 
and  had  reached  her  through  that  medium. 

The  medical  man  who  was  sent  for  to  attend 
the  sick  woman,  discovered  at  once  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  serious  affection  of  the 
heart.  The  illness  lasted  long,  left  her  very 
weak,  and  returned,  at  intervals,  though  with 
mitigated  severity,  again  and  again.  They  re- 
mained at  Grimsby,  in  consequence,  all  through 
the  first  half  of  the  new  year ;  and  there  they 
might  probably  have  stayed  much  longer,  but 
for  the  sudden  resolution  which  Anne  took,  at 
this  time,  to  venture  back  to  Hampshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  private  interview  with 
Lady  Glyde. 

Mrs.  Clements  did  all  in  her  power  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  this  hazardous  and  unaccount- 
able project.  No  explanation  of  her  motives  was 
offered  by  Anne,  except  that  she  believed  the 
day  of  her  death  was  not  far  off,  and  that  she 
had  something  on  her  mind  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  Lady  Glyde,  at  any  risk,  in  secret. 
Her  resolution  to  accomplish  this  purpose  was  so 
firmly  settled,  that  she  declared  her  intention  of 
going  to  Hampshire  by  herself,  if  Mrs.  Clements 
felt  any  unwillingness  to  go  with  her.  The 
doctor,  on  being  consulted,  was  of  opinion  that 
serious  opposition  to  her  wishes  would,  in  all 
probability,  produce  another  and  perhaps  a  fatal 
fit  of  illness  ;  and  Mrs.  Clements,  under  this 
advice,  yielded  to  necessity,  and  once  more,  with 
sad  forebodings  of  trouble  and  danger  to  come, 
allowed  Anne  Catherick  to  have  her  own  Mray. 

On  the  journey  from  London  to  Hampshire, 
Mrs.  Clements  discovered  that  one  of  their 
fellow-passengers  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackwater,  and  could  give 
her  all  the  information  she  needed  on  the  subject 
of  localities.  In  this  way,  she  found  out  that  the 
only  place  they  could  go  to  which  was  not  danger- 
ously near  to  Sir  Percival's  residence,  was  a  large 
village,  called  Sandon.  The  distance,  here,  from 
Blackwater  Park  was  between  three  and  four 
miles — and  that  distance,  and  back  again,  Anne 
had  walked,  on  each  occasion  when  she  had  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake. 

For  the  few  days,  during  which  they  were  at 
Sandon  without  being  discovered,  they  had 
lived  a  little  away  from  the  village,  in  the  cottage 
of  a  decent  widow-woman,  who  had  a  bedroom 
to  let,  and  whose  discreet  silence  Mrs.  Clements 
had  done  her  best  to  secure,  for  the  first  week 
at  least.  She  had  also  tried  hard  to  induce 
Anne  to  be  content  with  writing  to  Lady  Glyde, 
in  the  first  instance.  But  the  failure  of  the 
warning  contained  in  the  anonymous  letter  sent 
to  Limmeridgp  had  made  Anne  resolute  to  speak 
this  time,  and  obstinate  in  the  determination  to 
go  on  her  errand  alone. 

Mrs.  Clements,  nevertheless,  followed  her 
privately  on  each  occasion  when  she  went  to 
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the  lake  —  without,  however,  venturing  near 
enough  to  the  boat-house  to  be  witness  of 
what  took  place  there.  When  Aune  returned 
for  the  last  time  from  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood, the  fatigue  of  walking,  day  after 
day,  distances  which  were  fur  too  great  for  her 
strength,  added  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  the 
agitation  from  which  she  had  suttered,  produced 
the  rc.Milt  which  Mrs.  Clements  had  dreaded  all 
along.  The  old  pain  over  the  heart  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  the  illness  at  Grimsby  re- 
turned •  and  Aime  was  confined  to  her  bed  in 
the  co! 

In  this  emergency,  the  first  necessity,  as  Mrs. 
Clements  knew  by  experience,  was  to  endeavour 
to  quiet  Anne's  anxiety  of  mind;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  good  woman  went  herself  the  next 
nay  to  the  lake,  to  try  if  she  could  find  Lady 
Glyde  (who  would  be  sure,  as  Anne  said,  to  take 
her  daily  walk  to  the  boat-house),  and  prevail  on 
her  to  come  back  privately  to  the  cottage  near 
Saudon.  On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  planta- 
tion, Mrs.  Clements  encountered,  not  Lady  Glyde, 
but  a  tall,  stout,  elderly  gentleman  with  a  book 
in  his  hand — in  other  words,  Count  Fosco. 

The  Count,  after  looking  at  her  very  atten- 
tively for  a  moment,  asked  if  she  expected  to 
see  any  one  in  that  place  ;  and  added,  before  she 
could  reply,  that  he  was  waiting  there  with  a 
message  from  Lady  Glyde,  but  that  he  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  person  then  before 
him  answered  the  description  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  was  desired  to  communicate.  Upon 
this,  Mrs.  Clements  at  once  confided  her  errand 
to  him,  aud  entreated  that  he  would  help  to  allay 
Anne's  anxiety  by  trusting  his  message  to  her. 
Tin-  Count  most  readily  and  kindly  complied 
with  her  request.  The  message,  he  said,  was  a 
most  important  one.  Lady  Glyde  entreated 
Anne  and  her  good  friend  to  return  immediately 
to  London,  as  she  felt  certain  that  Sir  Percival 
would  discover  them,  if  they  remained  any  longer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackwater.  She  was 
herself  going  to  London  in  a  short  time ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Clements  and  Anne  would  go  there  first, 
and  would  let  her  know  what  their  address  was, 
they  should  hear  from  her  and  see  her,  in  a  fort- 
night or  less.  The  Count  added,  that  he  had 
already  attempted  to  give  a  friendly  warning 
.  me  herself,  but  that  she  had  been  too  much 
startled  by  seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger,  to  let 
him  approach  and  speak  to  her. 

To  this,  Mrs.  Clements  replied,  in  the  greatest 
alarm  and  distress,  that  she  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  take  Anne  safely  to  London ;  but  that 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  removing  her  from 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood,  as  she  lay  ill  in 
her  bed  at  that  moment.  The  Count  inquired 
if  Mrs.  Clements  had  sent  for  medical  advice ; 
and,  hearing  that  she  had  hitherto  hesitated  to 
do  so,  from  the  fear  of  making  their  position 
publicly  known  in  the  village,  informed  her  that 
iu'  uus  himself  a  medical  man,  and  that,  he,  would 
g'>  luek  with  her,  if  she  pleased,  and  see  what 
could  be  done  for  Anne.  Mrs.  Clements  (feel- 
ing a  natural  confidence  in  the  Count,  as  a  per- 
son trusted  with  a  secret  message  from  Lady 


Glyde)  gratefully  accepted  the  offer ;  and  they 
went  back  together  to  the  cottage. 

Anne  was  asleep  when  they  got  there.  The 
Count  started  at  the  sight  of  her  (evidently  from 
astonishment  at  her  resemblance  to  Lady  Glyde). 
Poor  Mrs.  Clements  supposed  that  he  was  only 
shocked  to  see  how  ill  she  was.  He  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  awakened ;  he  was  contented 
with  putting  questions  to  Mrs.  Clements  about 
her  symptoms,  with  looking  at  her,  and  with 
lightly  touching  her  pulse.  Sandon  was  a  large 
enough  place  to  have  a  grocer's  and  druggist's 
shop  in  it ;  and  thither  the  Couut  went,  to  write 
his  prescription  and  to  get  the  medicine  made 
up.  He  brought  it  back  himself ;  and  told  Mrs. 
Clements  that  the  medicine  was  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant, and  that  it  would  certainly  give  Anne 
strength  to  get  up  and  bear  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  to  London  of  only  a  few  hours.  The 
remedy  was  to  be  administered  at  stated  times, 
on  that  day,  and  on  the  day  after.  On  the  third 
day  she  would  be  well  enough  to  travel ;  and  he 
arranged  to  meet  Mrs.  Clements  at  the  Black- 
water  station,  and  to  see  them  off  by  the  mid-day 
train.  If  they  did  not  appear,  he  would  assume 
that  Anne  was  worse,  and  would  proceed  at  once 
to  the  cottage. 

As  events  turned  out,  however,  no  such  emer- 
gency as  this  occurred.  The  medicine  had  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  Anne,  and  the  good  re- 
sults of  it  were  helped  by  the  assurance  Mrs. 
Clements  could  now  give  her  that  she  would 
soon  see  Lady  Glyde  in  London.  At  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  time  (when  they  had  not  been 
quite  so  long  as  a  week  in  Hampshire,  alto- 
gether), they  arrived  at  the  station.  The  Count 
was  waiting  there  for  them,  and  was  talking  to 
an  elderly  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  going  to 
travel  by  the  train  to  London  also.  He  most 
kindly  assisted  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
carriage  himself;  begging  Mrs.  Clements  not  to 
forget  to  send  her  adoress  to  Lady  Glyde.  The 
elderly  lady  did  not  travel  in  the  same  compart- 
ment ;  and  they  did  not  notice  what  became  of  her 
on  reaching  the  London  terminus.  Mrs.  Clements 
secured  respectable  lodgings  in  a  quiet  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  wrote,  as  she  had  engaged  to  do, 
to  inform  Lady  Glyde  of  the  address. 

A  little  more  than  a  fortnight  passed,  and  no 
answer  came. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  lady  (the  same 
elderly  lady  whom  they  had  seen  at  the  sta- 
tion) called  in  a  cab,  and  said  that  she  came 
from  Lady  Glyde,  who  was  then  at  an  hotel 
in  London,  and  who  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  future 
interview  with  Anne.  Mrs.  Clements  expressed 
her  willingness  (Anne  being  present  at  the 
time,  and  entreating  her  to  do  so)  to  forward 
the  object  in  view,  especially  as  she  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  away  from  the  house  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  the  most.  She  and  the  elderly 
lady  (olcorly  Madame  Fosco)  then  left  in  the 
cab.  The  lady  stopped  the  cab,  after  it  had 
driven  some  distance,  at  a  shop,  before  they  got 
to  the  hotel ;  and  begged  Mrs.  Clements  to  wait 
for  her  for  a  "few  minutes,  while  she  made  a  pur- 
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chase  that  had  been  forgotten.  She  never  ap- 
peared again. 

After  waiting  some  time,  Mrs.  Clements  be- 
came alarmed,  and  ordered  the  cabman  to  drive 
back  to  her  lodgings.  When  she  got  there, 
after  an  absence  of  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  Anne  was  gone. 

The  only  information  to  be  obtained  from  the 
people  of  the  house,  was  derived  from  the  ser- 
vant who  waited  on  the  lodgers.  She  had 
opened  the  door  to  a  boy  from  the  street,  who 
had  left  a  letter  for  "the  young  woman  who 
lived  on  the  second  floor"  (the  part  of  the  house 
which  Mrs.  Clements  occupied).  The  servant 
had  delivered  the  letter ;  had  then  gone  down 
stairs ;  and,  five  minutes  afterwards,  had  ob- 
served Anne  open  the  front  door,  and  go  out, 
dressed  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  She  had  pro- 
bably taken  the  letter  with  her ;  for  it  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to 
tell  what  inducement  had  been  offered  to  make 
her  leave  the  house.  It  must  have  been  a  strong 
one — for  she  would  never  stir  out  alone  in  Lon- 
don of  her  own  accord.  If  Mrs.  Clements  had 
not  known  this  by  experience,  nothing  would 
have  induced  her  to  go  away  in  the  cab,  even  for 
so  short  a  time  as  half  an  hour  only. 

As  soon  as  she  could  collect  her  thoughts,  the 
first  idea  that  naturally  occurred  to  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments, was  to  go  and  make  inquiries  at  the  Asy- 
lum, to  which  she  dreaded  that  Anne  had  been 
taken  back. 

She  went  there  the  next  day — having  been 
informed  of  the  locality  in  which  the  house 
was  situated  by  Anne  herself.  The  answer 
she  received  (her  application  having,  in  all 
probability,  been  made  a  day  or  two  before 
the  false  Anne  Catherick  had  really  been  con- 
signed to  safe  keeping  in  the  Asylum)  was,  that 
no  such  person  had  been  brought  back  there. 
She  had  then  written  to  Mrs.  Catherick,  at 
Welmingham,  to  know  if  she  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  her  daughter ;  and  had  received  an 
answer  in  the  negative.  After  that  reply  had 
reached  her,  she  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources, 
and  perfectly  ignorant  where  else  to  inquire, 
or  what  else  to  do.  From  that  time  to  this,  she 
had  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
Anne's  disappearance,  and  of  the  end  of  Anne's 
story. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

PROCEEDING  with  that  examination  of  the 
leading  ornamental  characteristics  of  our  metro- 
polis which  has  included  its  statues,  its  public 
buildings,  and  some  of  its  private  houses  and 
shops,  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  a  certain 
collection  of  pictures  lodged  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  which  has  been  already  described  (not 
favourably),  and  which  collection  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  public  decorative  features  of 
London. 

The  British  public  is  long-suffering  and  pa- 
tient. It  takes,  for  the  most  part,  what  is  given 
to  it,  and  bears  what  is  inflicted  on  it,  with  a 


gentle  acquiescence.  So  long  as  it  is  allowed 
to  yawn  occasionally,  and  to  change  frequently 
its  supporting  leg  from  the  right  to  the  left 
and  back  again,  it  will  submit  to  almost  any 
amount  of  boring  that  its  tormentors  think 
proper  to  inflict.  The  public  is,  in  the  mass, 
reverential,  and  has  an  implicit  confidence — 
Heaven  help  it! — in  professors.  When  Pro- 
fessor Conkey  tells  it  that  it  must  go  through  a 
collection  of  ten  thousand  cases  full  of  shells ; 
when  Professor  Pradam  commands  its  attention 
to  a  similar  number  of  fossils  ;  when  Professor 
Fluffy  commands  it  to  contemplate  a  million  or 
two  of  moths,  every  grain  of  whose  down  be- 
comes at  last  a  weight  of  tons  upon  the  spec- 
tators' spirits,  the  public  "supposes  it  is  all 
right,"  and  does  as  it  is  bid. 

But,  0  much-enduring  and  sweet-tempered 
public !  you  are  none  the  less  taken  in  and 
cruelly  dealt  with.  Professor  Fudge,  known  as 
the  Eye-witness,  is  determined  to  turn  king's 
evidence  upon  all  other  professors,  and  to  im- 
plore you  to  throw  their  yoke  off,  to  think  for 
yourselves,  and  to  become  emancipated  once 
and  for  ever  from  a  blind  allegiance  to  "  collec- 
tions." 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  how,  when  a  solemn  pro- 
fessor— suppose  we  call  him  Waghorn — when  a 
solemn  Professor  Waghorn  tells  the  public  he  is 
going  to  enunciate  an  opinion,  the  public  "  waits 
for  the  Waghorn,"  and  believes  implicitly.  What 
your  Eye-witness  has  to  propose,  by  way  of 
remedy,  is  a  simple  and  easily  organised  arrange- 
ment. He  proposes  that  in  all  collections  of 
scientific  and  artistic  treasures,  there  shall  be 
two  departments :  one  for  the  public,  containing 
the  things  which  it  gives  that  public  pleasure  to 
see ;  one  for  the  professors,  consisting  of  all  the 
boring  things  which  it  gives  the  public  pain  to 
see ;  and  that  for  these  last,  THE  PROFESSORS 

THEMSELVES  SHALL  PAY. 

Now,  this  question  concerning  the  national 
collection  of  pictures  in  Trafalgar-square  being 
one  of  considerable  importance,  your  Eye-wit- 
ness desires  to  give  in  his  report,  rather  in  the 
form  of  legal  evidence,  than  in  any  less  exact 
manner.  He  will  suppose  himselt,  with  the 
reader's  permission,  in  a  witness-box  before  a 
Jury,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  Professor  Waghorn,  and  the  ghost 
of  Sir  George  Beaumont  on  the  bench.  The 
evidence  given  by  the  Eye-witness — who  mounts 
the  witness-box  with  a  catalogue  of  the  national 
collection  in  his  hand,  and  who  presents  rather  a 
worn  appearance  (in  consequence,  probably,  of 
his  recent  endurances) — is  to  this  effect : 

His  name  is  Fudge — David  Fudge.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  No.  2,  Lumbago-terrace.  Has  had 
a  long  and  careful  Art-education,  and  has  been 
engaged,  during  a  great  period  of  his  life,  in  Art- 
studies.  Considers  himself,  therefore,  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  matters  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arte.  Has  been  to  the  National  Gallery. 
Has  been  recently — yesterday  in  fact.  Thinks 
there  are  some  very  noble  pictures  in  that  col- 
lection. Thinks,  also,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish.  (Shudder  through  the  frame  of  the 
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ghost  of  Sir  George  Beaumont.)  Thinks  the 
public  money  IMS  in  some  cases  been  judiciously 
spout,  iu  the  purchase  of  pictures.  In  other 
cases,  thinks  it,  has  been  wasted  in  a  most  mon- 
strous manner.  Is  ut'  opinion  that  the  only 
thing  that  justifies  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  money  in  pictures,  is  intrinsic  merit  in 
iluisc  pictures.  Is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
purchase  at  immense  expense  of  works  of  art, 
which  are  not  good  specimens  of  the  masters 
they  represent,  and  which  are  bought  simply 
because  they  are  by  those  masters,  is  a  Btttaken 
proceeding.  Supposing  such  a  thing  possible, 
nut  some  National  Library  could  only  secure 
a  copy  of  Castle  Dangerous  with  which  to  re- 
present SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  or  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  as  a  specimen  of  SHAKESPEARE — thinks 
tlu  y  would  do  better  to  have  no  specimen  of 
those  masters. .  If  Professor  Waghora  thinks 
that  is  not  evidence,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  witness  means,  will  give  as  an  instance 
the  purchase  of  a  picture  called  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  said  to  be  by  PAUL  VERONESE, 
which  is  not  a  good  picture,  and  by  no  means 
worth  the  money  expended  on  it. 

The  ghost  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  wishes  to 
know  whether  Professor  Fudge  is  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  reputation  of  Paolo  Veronese  ? 

Mr.  Fudge  (resuming  his  evidence)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Paolo  Veronese  is  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  that  ever  lived,  but  that  the  picture 
alluded  to  is  either  a  bad  one,  or  a  spurious  one, 
and  that  the  authorities  who  purchased  it  would 
have  done  better  to  wait ;  as,  indeed,  the  event 
has  proved,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  master, 
The  Family  of  Darius,  having  since  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  nation. 

Professor  Waghorn  would  like  to  inquire  if 
there  is  anything  else  in  which  Mr.  Smudge 
would  like  to  impugn  the  judgment  of  persons 
who— or  they  would  not  be  employed  by  Go- 
vernment— are  infallible. 

The  witness  (remarking  in  passing  that  his 
name  is  not  Smudge  but  Fudge)  deposes  that 
there  are  a  great  many  more  things  in  which  he 
is  at  issue  with  those  infallible  persons  spoken 
of  by  Professor  Waghorn.  Witness  finds,  on 
reference  to  the  catalogue  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  that  there  are  in  the  national  collection 
eleven  works  by  RUBENS,  seven  of  which  were 
purchased  with  the  public  money.  That  of 
those  seven  pictures,  three  only  are  good  for 
anything  -.that,  is  to  say,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
lucidly  described  in  the  catalogue  as  "  a  tu- 
multuous group  of  men  and  women  in  violent 
struggle,"  the  landscape  called  Rubens's  Chateau, 
and  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  The  rest,  which 
are  poor  affairs  (shiver  from  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont), can  only  be  excused  as  purchases,  if  they 
were  inevitable  parts  of  a  "lot"  which  the 
country  wanted. 

Professor  Waghorn  wishes  witness  to  explain 
himself. 

Mr.  Fudge  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  What  he  means  may  be  best  shown 
by  an  instance.  Witness  has  been  present  this 
morning  at  an  auction  of  general  property,  at 


which  a  nice  pair  of  washing-tubs  were  put  up 
for  sale ;  witness  wished  to  purchase  the  wash- 
ing-tubs for  domestic  purposes,  but  found  that 
they  were  inseparably  mixed  up  with  a  cockatoo's 
cage,  seven  flat-irons,  and  two  carpet-brooms, 
which  he  did  not  require.  He  accepted,  how- 
ever, these  supererogatory  appendages  because 
he  wanted  the  tubs,  and  he  supposes,  in  his 
fairness,  that  government  may  have  been  obliged 
to  do  the  like  with  regard  to  some  of  the  national 
pictures.  Witness  would  think  that  the  pictures 
called  respectively,  The  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar, 
The  Horrors  of  War,  and  The  Apotheosis  of  Wil- 
liam the  Taciturn,  must  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  this  unfortunate  country  under 
some  such  circumstances. 

Professor  Waghorn  has  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  two  first  of  these  magnificent  works,  but 
would  be  obliged  if  the  witness  could  refresh 
his  memory  with  regard  to  the  last. 

The  Apotheosis  of  William  the  Taciturn,  the 
witness  continues,  is  a  picture  representing  a 
gentleman  going  up  to  Heaven  in  a  cuirass  and 
jack-boots,  assisted  by  numerous  angels,  who 
look  heavy  enough  to  require  some  aid  them- 
selves m  getting  off  the  ground,  and  one  of  whom 
lias  a  helmet  on.  A  disagreeable-looking  man, 
who  probably  found  the  Silent  William  a  con- 
genial companion,  is  trying  to  hold  him  down  to 
earth,  while  a  strange,  and  hitherto  unknown 
animal,  compounded  of  a  lioness,  a  mastiff,  and 
a  bull-calf,  is  kicking  up  his  heels  below  in  evi- 
dent joy  at  William's  removal  from  a  sphere 
where  he  contributed  so  little  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  society. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  begs  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Fudge  is  aware  that,  in  objecting  to  certain 
purchases  of  pictures  by  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS, 
tie  has  uttered  an  implied  censure  on  the  judg- 
ment of  those  persons  who  bought  the  glorious 
picture  called  "  The  Brazen  Serpent"  ? 

Mr.  Fudge  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  has  im- 
plied such  a  censure.  He  thinks  that  that  pic- 
ture does  not  justify  the  outlay  of  the  Public 
Money  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  possessed  of  such 
i»ood  specimens  of  the  master  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  magnificent 
landscape  of  Rubens's  Chateau,  presented  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  he  sees  before  him  on  that 
bench.  Sir  George  Beaumont  rises,  and  bows, 
and  remarks  that  he  is  glad  Mr.  Fudge  can  ap- 
preciate that  work  at  any  rate.  After  which  the 
witness  goes  on  to  say  that  the  warning  af- 
forded by  the  collection  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris, 
should  make  any  nation  careful  how  they  over- 
whelmed themselves  with  pictures  by  the  dis- 
tinguished artist  whose  works  were  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Waghorn  inquires  whether  witness  has 
anything  else  to  object  to  ? 

Mr.  Fudge  replies  that  lie  has  a  great  deal ; 
that  he  has  only,  in  fact,  just  begun  objecting. 
He  objects  to  a  couple  of  pictures  by  Guido, 
one,  of  Susannah  assaulted  by  two  mahogany 
- ;  the  other,  of  a  mahogany  Lot  and  two 
Daughters.  He  also  objects  to  a  vile  Magdalen  by 
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the  same  artist.  He  considers  it  a  wanton 
waste  of  the  national  money  to  have  spent  it 
in  those  -works;  especially  when  the  country 
is  already  in  possession  of  the  picture  of 
Perseus  and  Aiidromeda,  presented  by  Wil- 
liam IV. 

Professor  Waghorn  inquiring  if  Mr.  Fudge 
has  done  insulting  the  memory  of  Guido  ?  the 
Eye-witness  replies  that  he  has  done  for  the 
present,  as  he  finds  that  the  other  works  by 
this  master  in  the  gallery,  including  a  daub 
called  the  Ecce  Homo,  another  daub,  entitled 
The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  third  of  a 
depressing  nature,  representing  St.  Jerome  use- 
fully employed  in  hammering  his  breast  with 
a  stone,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  country 
by  gift  or  bequest. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  is  understood  at  this 
juncture  to  murmur  a  request  that  he  may  be  re- 
moved and  decent  interment  accorded  to  him. 
(Evidence  resumed.) 

Mr.  Fudge  finds,  on  reference  to  the  cata- 
logue, that  two  pictures  under  the  name  of 
Titian,  numbered  224  and  635,  were  pur- 
chased, the  first  in  the  year  1852,  the  second 
in  this  present  1860.  He  considers  that  neither 
of  these  works  was  wanted,  and  that  a  collection 
in  which  the  splendid  picture  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  is  to  be  found,  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  such  an  addition  as  the  very  indifferent  per- 
formance now  placed  next  to  it.  Such  pur- 
chases as  these  were  again  an  inexcusable  waste 
of  the  public  money. 

Dr.  Waghorn  remarks,  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Fudge  objects  to  the  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  the 
master  some  of  whose  works  he  has  presumed  to 
disparage  ? 

The  Eye-witness  replies,  that  he  considers 
the  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  TITIAN,  which  has 
just  been  added  to  the  collection,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery.  The  acquiring  of  such  a 
work  might  possibly  justify  the  purchase  of 
those  pictures,  which  were  inevitable  parts  of 
the  same  "lot."  If  this  excuse  were  offered, 
witness  would  allow  it,  but  it  would  not  justify 
the  authorities  in  keeping  such  unwelcome 
parts  of  their  bargain.  If  any  pictures  were 
obliged  to  be  purchased  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  unwelcome  parts  of  the  "lot" 
should  be  resold,  or,  if  nobody  could  be  found 
to  buy  them,  should  be  put  away,  and  hidden 
from  human  eyes. 
A  Juryman — Why  ? 
Witness — Because  the  presence  of  bad  pic- 
tures among  good,  impairs  very  seriously  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  collection,  and  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  objects  which  solicit  the  eye, 
fatigues  the  visitor  to  the  gallery,  and  confuses 
him  in  an  unnecessary  degree. 

Professor  Waghorn.  at  this  point  interposed 
and  said  that  he  thought  the  manner  of  ar 
ranging  his  evidence  which  Professor  Fudge 
had  adopted,  was  likely  to  lead  to  confusion 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  took  a  chrono 
logical  view  of  the  different  art  purchases  mad< 
by  the  committee,  and  examined  the  additions  to 


he  national  collection  which  had  been  effected 
each  succeeding  year. 

The  Eye-witness  had  no  objection  to  such  an 
irraugement.     There  was  no  occasion  to  revert 
o  some  of  the  earlier  purchases  which  had  been 
already  alluded  to.     The  ANGERSTEIN  Gallery 
"ormed  the  nucleus  of  the  collection ;  it  was 
unnecessary  to  criticise  it.     In  the  year  1825, 
ucceeding  that  of  the  opening  of  the  National 
iJallery  at  Mr.  Augerstein's  house,  a  bad  Con- 
KEGGIO  of  a  Holy  Family  was   added  to  the 
;ollection.     It  is  separated  from  other  similar 
ubjects  in  the  catalogue   description  by  the 
distinction  of  a  "  toilet  basket"    in  the  fore- 
round,  but  as  the  only  discernible  contents  of 
the  said  basket  are  some  enormous  gardening 
shears,  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  this  description,  as  there  certainly  is 
;he  judiciousness  of  the  purchase.     A  picture 
ay  ANNIBALE  CAR.ACCI,  a  magnificent  TITIAH, 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  a  group  of  Bac- 
hanalian  Miscreants  dancing,  a  good  specimen 
of  NICOLO  POUSSIN,  came  into  the  possession  of 
ihe  country ;  and  in  1834  another  CORREGIO, 
Mercury  instructing  Cupid  in  the  presence  of 
Venus,  and  yet  another  and  an  especially  bad 
one  called  the  Ecce  Homo.     In  1837,  a  Holy 
Family  byMuRiLLO,  the  Brazen  Serpent  (a  pur- 
chase alluded  to  above,  as  of  doubtful  wisdom), 
and  a  SALVATOR,  ROSA,   were  bought  by  the 
Trustees;    and  in  1839,  the  St.   Catherine  of 
RAPHAEL.    The  country  (supposing  it  wanted 
one)   was   already    in    possession  of    a    Holy 
Family  by  MAZZOLLINI,  bequeathed  by  the  REV. 
W.  H.   CARR.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
deception  about  this  picture;   for,   in  another 
Holy  Family  by  GAROFALO,  a  very  evil  saint 
who  is  kneeling  in  the  foreground  of  each  of 
these  gems,  and  whose  villanous  face  is  too  ter- 
rible to  be  mistaken,  is  in  one  case  called  St. 
Nicholas,  and  in  the  other  St.  Francis. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  at  this  point  in  the 
evidence  remarked,  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here,  and  he  wishes  he  could  consult 
the  deceased  CAKE,  upon  the  subject.  Was  it 
possible  he  could  do  so  ?  Did  there  happen  to 
be  a  Medium  among  the  Jury  ? 

The  Eye-witness  replied  that  if  there  were,  he 
should  challenge  that  juryman,  and  demand  his 
withdrawal.  After  a  discussion  of  some  warmth, 
and  after  Professor  Waghorn  had  with  some 
difficulty  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  the  evi- 
dence was  again  resumed. 

Mr.  Fudge  then  details  purchases  made 
since  1840  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,  by  CARACCT,  and  explains 
that  the  "temptations"  held  out  to  the  saint  in 
this  picture  are — a  demon  with  four  fingers  and 
no  thumb,  a  lion  with  horns,  a  dragon,  upside 
down,  making  a  face,  and  a  Fury,  holding  a 
serpent  by  the  tip  of  its  tail— Sir  George  Beau- 
mont wishes  to  know  whether  Mr.  Fudge  is 
aiming 

Yes,  Mr.  Fudge  again  interrupts,  he  is  aiming 
at  saying  most  decidedly  that  there  are  too 
many  Caraccis  in  the  National  Gallery;  and 
that  the  purchase  of  this  new  one,  though  only 
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as  big  as  a  soup-plate,  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  Even  supposing  tlut  this 
small  picture  \vas  acquired  at  a  trifling  expense, 
which  \viuiess  has  his  suspicions  was  not  the 
case,  an  accumulation  of  trilling  expenses  makes 
a  large  sum,  and  if  this  picture  cost  only  a  four- 
pcnny-piece  (which  would  be  threepence-half- 
penny too  much),  that  fourpenny  was  a  public 
t'ourpcnny,  and  the  Committee,  or  by  whatever 
name  the  Public  Enemy  was  called,  had  no  right 
to  waste  it. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  is  understood  to  mutter 
that  the  Caraccis  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
schools;  and 

J'roi'cssor  Waghorn  requests  that  the  evidence 
may  be  continued,  and  that  Mr.  Fudge  will  in- 
form the  Jury  what  may  be  his  opinion  of  the 
purchases  since  the  year  '53  inclusive,  down 
to  which  period  the  evidence  has  now  been 
brought. 

Professor  Fudge,  in  turn,  wishes  to  make  a 
preliminary  inquiry  before  answering  the  learned 
doctor's  question.  He  wishes  to  know  for  whom 
the  National  Gallery  is  intended :  whether  for 
the  English  public  generally,  or  for  connoisseurs 
like  the  learned  doctor,  and  enlightened  Ghosts 
like  his  colleague  on  the  bench  ? 

Dr.  Waghorn,  after  a  prolonged  consultation 
with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  replies,  that  he 
thinks  that  question  is  not  evidence,  and  declines 
to  answer  it,  as  irregular. 

Professor  Fudge  then  begs  to  know  whether 
it  is  also  irregular  for  him  to  ask  whether  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are  purchased 
with  the  public  money,  or  with  that  of  the  con- 
noisseurs and  ghosts  ? 

Dr.  Waghorn  replies,  that  this  question  is  also 
irregular,  and  Sir  George  Beaumont  is  heard  to 
add  that  it  is  even  "  highly  "  irregular. 

The  only  conclusion  Professor  Fudge  can 
come  to  is,  that  a  National  Gallery  is  intended 
for  the  delight  of  the  nation,  and  is  paid  for  with 
the  nation's  money.  "Under  these  assumed  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  of  opinion  that  no  person  can 
glance  down  the  list  of  the  purchases  made  since 
the  year  1852,  and  not  be  much  struck  by  two 
things — their  great  number,  and  the  unknown 
character,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  names  of 
those  masters  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  He 
himself  having  had,  as  he  must  beg  to  remind 
the  Jury,  a  careful  Art-education,  had,  in  looking 
through  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery, 
found  the  names  of  above  fifty  masters  of  whom 
In-  had  never  heard.  He  concluded  that  they 
were  eminent,  from  finding  their  names  in  that 
catalogue.  How  was  it  he  (witness)  had  never 
heard  of  them  ? 

Professor  Waghorn  begs  to  remind  Mr.  Fudge 
that  if  these  masters  are  unknown  in  tins  coun- 
try, lhat  is  the  very  reason  why  their  works 
should  be  secured  in  order  that  they  might 
remain  unknown  no  longer.  (A  feeble  chuckle 
from  tin-  ghost  of  Sir  George  Beaumont.) 

Witness  is  ready  to  agree  to  this  remark, 
on  condition  that  he  is  able  to  prove  that  the 
works  of  these  masters  are  worthy  of  being 
known.  Is  the  reputation  of  the  great  PAC- 


CHIAUOTTO  worthy  of  promulgation  ?  Is  that  of 
NICCOLO  ALUNNO,  of  LTJDGEK  ZUM  Rare?  In  one 
word — for  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  names 
of  these  unknown  masters — what  is  the  meaning 
of  these  very  numerous  purchases  of  pictures 
which  are  not  by  men  of  great  renown,  and  which 
are  not  of  themselves  intrinsically  excellent;  and 
of  the  collecting  in  such  vast  numbers  of  works  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  period?  The  National  Gallery 
is  half  full  of  them.  They  have  oozed  out  of  the 
rooms  especially  assigned  to  them,  and  meet  one 
at  every  turn  in  all  parts  of  the  Gallery,  on  the 
staircases,  the  passages,  the  hall.  Those  pic- 
tures cannot,  in  most  instances,  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  as  curiosities;  many — nav, 
most  of  them — are  scarcely  works  of  Art  at  ail. 
(Sir  George  Beaumont  is  understood  to  murmur 
that  they  are  certainly  wanting  in  "  tone.") 
Now,  is  the  National  Gallery  a  place  for  curio- 
sities or  for  works  of  Art  ? 

Dr.  Waghorn  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  means  of  tracing  the 
Chronological  History  of  Art,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  earlier  schools  of 
painting  should  be  represented  in  a  national 
collection,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  art  of 
painting  is  developed  in  its  more  mature  and 
cultivated  phases. 

Professor  Fudge  is  ready  to  grant  that  postu- 
late, but  he  wishes  to  know  whether  this  may 
not  be  done  on  a  less  exorbitant  scale ;  whether, 
in  short,  considering  the  extraordinary  likeness 
of  one  of  these  pictures  to  another,  two  or  three 
of  them  would  not  be  enough?  The  fifteenth 
century,  from  about  the  year  1410  to  1490, 
is  represented  by  the  works  of  thirty  -  four 
painters ;  of  these — all  bought  within  the  last 
six  years — only  about  a  dozen  names  are  known  , 
to  fame.  It  cannot  be  said  in  justification  of 
the  purchase  of  these  pictures,  that  they  are 
all  wanted  chronologically,  as  links  in  the  col- 
lection, seeing  that  many  of  them  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  date. 

Doctor  Waghorn  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, in  a  great  collection,  to  represent  each 
artist  of  each  period,  whether  known  or  other- 
wise. 

Witness  would  beg  to  inquire  what  then  will 
be  the  course  adopted  by  the  Art  Committees  of 
future  ages  with  regard  to  the  thousands  of 
modern  painters  ? 

Doctor  Waghorn  begs  to  state  that  he  can 
have  nothing  to  say  on  a  subject  so  futile,  vain, 
and  frivolous  as  Modern  Art. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  a  messenger 
comes  into  court,  and  whispering  a  few  words 
to  the  Eye-witness,  delivers  to  him  a  sealed 
paper  and  withdraws.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
an  authentic  Report  of  the  different  moneys 
expended  in  pictures  for  the  national  collection, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844  down 
to  the  present  time,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  those  pictures  were  pur- 
chased, and  other  particulars  calculated  to  ex- 
plain much  that  was  otherwise  lost  in  obscurity. 

Dr.  Waghorn  wishes  to  know  how  witness 
became  possessed  of  the  paper  in  question  ? 
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Witness  declines  to  reply  to  that  inquiry. 
He  has  simply  to  state  uhat  the  document  gives 
an  account  of  the  prices  of  some  of  those  pic- 
tures which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  with 
other  information  of  a  startling  and  bewildering 
nature.  Witness  finds  that  acertain  pairof  GUIDOS 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  his  evidence  in  no 
complimentary  terms,  viz.  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,  and  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  were  pur- 
chased, the  first  for  1260/.  !  and  the  second  for 
1680/. !  from  a  certain  MR.  PENRICE,  whom 
witness  begs  to  congratulate  on  his  excellent 
bargain.  It  is  also  revealed  by  this  paper  that 
a  head  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  by  REMBRANDT, 
was  bought  for  473/.  lls.;  and  a  portrait  of 
a  man  for  630/. — a  rather  long  price  for  a 
cleverly-executed  portrait  of  an  unknown  gen- 
tleman by  an  unknown  painter.  The  VELAS- 
QUEZ Boar-hunt  was  purchased  at  2200/.,  and 
the  small  representation  of  the  Vision  of  a 
Knight  by  RAPHAEL,  was  secured  at  the  high 
price  of  1050/.  A  more  serious  waste  of 
money  than,  even  that  recorded  in  the  case 
of  the  two  GUIDO  pictures  succeeds  these 
purchases ;  the  sum  of  78 11.  10s.  having  been 
handed  over  to  LORD  DARTMOUTH  for  the  mi- 
serable little  picture  of  the  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony  by  CARACCI,  a  picture  nineteen  and  a 
half  inches  high  by  thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  which,  it  now  appears,  had  not  even 
the  merit  of  cheapness  to  recommend  it.  In 
1851,  a  portrait  of  REMBRANDT  by  himself  was 
bought  for  430/.  10s.,  and  a  portrait  of  a  man  by 
VAN  EYCK  for  365/.,  an  unnecessary  purchase, 
as  we  already  possessed  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  artist.  The  portrait  of  Rembrandt  was 
a  justifiable  acquirement,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  a  likeness  of  that  master  was  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  national  collection.  Then  comes 
the  SOULT  picture,  TITIAN'S  Tribute  Money. 
There  may  have  been  sufficient  public  curiosity 
about  this  picture  at  the  time  (though  witness 
doubts  it)  to  have  justified  the  laying  out  of 
2604/.  on  its  purchase.  The  Franciscan  Monk 
by  ZURBARAN,  bought  of  Louis  Philippe  for 
265/.,  was  not  dear  at  the  price  :  though  an  un- 
interesting work  enough,  and  looking  at  first 
sight  more  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  propped  up 
in  a  corner  than  anything  else.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  by  VELASQUEZ,  and  the  War- 
rior adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  by  a  disciple  of 
the  BELLINI  school,  were  both  well  purchased  : 
though  the  first  cost  2050£,  and  the  second  525£. 

Professor  Waghorn  remarks,  that  on  the 
whole,  then,  witness  is  satisfied  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  purchases  made  from  the 
year  1844  to  the  year  1853,  inclusive  ? 

Witness  replies  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbi,  the  TWO  GUIDOS  (Lot  and 
his  Daughter  and  Susannah),  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,  by  CARACCI,  the  portrait  by  VAN 
EYCK,  and  that  by  the  unknown  artist,  pur- 
chases which  together  amount  to  a  sum  of 
5496Z.  Is. — with  these  exceptions,  he  is  satisfied. 
But  he  wishes  to  point  out  to  the  Jury  how 
small  sums  mount  up,  and  what  a  large  sum 
might  have  been  saved  by  the  rejection  of  the 


pictures  he  has  named.  He  also  wishes  to  ask 
Dr.  Waghorn  whether  he  does  not  think  that 
that  sum  of  549G/.  Is.  would  not  have  been  so 
large  as  to  have  offered  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  the  possessors  of  really  fine  works  by  the 
old  masters  on  the  Continent  to  part  with  some 
one  unmistakably  good  picture  which  should 
have  been  an  ornament  to  our  National  Gal- 
lery ? 

Dr.  Waghorn  replies,  that  the  possessors  of 
such  works  are  extremely  reluctant  to  part  with 
them. 

The  Eye-witness  begs  to  inquire  whether  the 
attempt  has  been  made  with  such  energy  and 
address  as  are  thrown  into  private  mercantile 
transactions,  and  whether  such  sums  as  he  has 
just  named  have  been  offered  ? 

The  learned  Professor  is  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question,  but  will  probably  do  so  on 
an  early  day,  next  century. 

Mr.  Fudge,  in  resuming  his  evidence,  refers 
to  the  appearance  on  the  walls  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  some  of  the  most  unpopular 
pictures  that  have  ever  hung  there — pictures 
which,  if  purchased  at  all,  should  have  been 
consigned  to  a  museum  rather  than  a  national 
gallery;  but  which  would  have  been  still 
better  housed  in  the  apartments  (if  he  had 
any)  of  their  original  proprietor,  the  great 
HERR  KROGER,  of  Minden.  The  Eye-witness 
wishes  to  know  what  the  ghost  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Dr.  Waghorn,  and  the  Jury  think  is 
likely  to  be  the  nature  of  a  collection  which, 
numbering  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  pictures,  is 
to  be  had  for  the  sum  of  280W. !  or  at  the  rate 
of  not  quite  44/.  per  picture  ?  Was  that  a  pro- 
mising purchase?  Were  pictures  sold  at  44/. 
apiece  likely  to  turn  out  fit  works  to  hang  in 
the  national  collection  of  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  ?  Truly,  this  was  a  cheap  lot ;  but 
cheap  as  it  was,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  worth 
even  the  small  sum  that  was  given  for  it.  The 
authorities  who  bought  this  lot,  seized  (as  well 
they  might  be)  with  remorse,  determined  to  sell 
above  half  of  (we  will  suppose)  the  worst  of 
them,  and  thirty -seven  of  the  sixty-four  were 
thrown  once  more  into  the  market.  This  mass 
of  more  than  half  the  purchase  fetched  only 
249/.  8s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  not  quite  71.  per  pic- 
ture. (Sensation.)  The  pictures  out  of  this 
"  lot"  which  remain  are  to  be  seen  by  any  per- 
sons who  choose  to  walk  into  the  National 
Gallery.  They  were  "  purchased  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  the  public." 
MR.  GLADSTONE,  who  was  in  office  on  that  oc- 
casion, doubtless  acted  on  the  advice  of  some 
friend  with  a  taste  for  German  art. 

Professor  Waghorn  requests  at  this  juncture 
that  he  may  not  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  any 
disparaging  remarks  on  the  German  School  of 
Art ;  the  purest,  the  severest  that  ever  existed ; 
a  school  probably  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  witness,  as  it  never  stooped  to  solicit  by  any 
ad  captandum  means  the  popularity  of  the  masses, 
while,  for  the  connoisseur  and  the  initiated  critic, 
it  possessed  attractions  that  were  held  out  by  no 
other  school  of  any  period  whatsoever. 
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Witness  smiles,  and  begs  next  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Jury  to  a  "  lot"  of  pictures  pur- 
chased from  one  DE  BAMMEVILLE.  They  were 
five  in  number,  and  collectively  cost  10887.  16s. 
Out  of  this  collection  a  head  by  ALBERT  DURKR, 
price  1477.,  alone  was  a  desirable  purchase,  and 
that  chiefly  because  of  the  name  attached  to  it. 
The  otherpictures  are  byPACCHiARO-rro — spoken 
of  above— by  NICOLO  ALUNNS,  by  SAN  ^ 
KINO,  mid  PHILIPPINO  LIPPI.  There  is  nothing 
important  enough  in  this  collection  to  justify  its 
purcli 

l,i  l>>55,  two  pictures  by  BOTTICELLI,  each 
labelled  "  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels," 
were  bought,  and  from  different  proprietors. 
Oue  of  these  might  certainly  have  been  omitted. 
So  might  the  St.  Jerome  of  Cosrao  ROSSELLI, 
tlic  MaJoima  and  Child  of  VIVARINI,  the 
St.  Jerome  Reading  of  MABCO  BASATTI,  and 
Portrait  by  PORDENONE.  Where  is  this  last,  by- 
the-by  ?  It  is  not  in  the  catalogue,  nor  in  the 
list  of  pictures  resold  after  their  purchase. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  the  cellars  ?  Can  Dr.  Waghorn 
elucidate  the  difficulty  P 

Dr.  Waghorn  is  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
that  question.  It  is  irregular. 

With  regard  to  the  other  pictures  of  the  year 
1855,  witness  has  already  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  PAUL  VERO- 
.  aud  he  is  not  reconciled  to  the  purchase 
by  finding  it  was  effected  for  19777.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  Madonna  and  Child  of  MANTEGUA 
was  dear  at  1125/.  12s.,  and  that  the  Portrait  of 
a  Young  Man  by  BARTOLOMEUS  VENETUS,  was 
an  unnecessary,  though  cheap,  venture,  at  487. 
10s.  In  the  December  of  the  year  1855,  a 
"  deal"  appears  to  have  been  effected  with  a  cer- 
tain BAROX  GALVAGNA,  by  wliich  transaction 
that  nobleman  became  possessed  of  21897.  16s. 
10d.,  and  our  happy  country  of  ten  pictures,  two 
of  which,  a  TINTORETTO  and  a  JACOPO  BASSAN, 
it  parted  with  again,  for  a  consideration  of  141 /. ; 
one  of  which,  the  BELLINI,  it  thinks  very  fine, 
two  more  of  wliich,  by  SIGNORI  TACCONI,  and 
DA'  LIBRI,  it  could  willingly  have  dispensed 
with,  and  the  remaining  five  of  which  it  is  un- 
able to  say  anything  about,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  cannot  find  them.  They  are  not  in  the 
catalogue,  they  are  not  in  the  list  of  the  resold. 
Perhaps  they  are  being  kept  for  us  till  we  get 
wise  enough  to  appreciate  them,  when  we  shall 
be  allowed!  a  peep,  if  we  are  good.  The  three 
principal  portions  of  an  Altar-piece  by  PEKUOINO, 
for  which  35717.  8s.  7d.  was  paid,  in  May,  1856, 
to  DUKE  MELZI  of  Milan,  was  not,  even  at  that 
high  price,  unwisely  secured ;  so  fine  a  specimen 
is  this  triptych  of  the  master.  The  Good  Sama- 
ritan of  BASSANO,  bought  in  the  same  month, 
was  a  lawful  purchase  enough,  and  the  Two 
Apostles,  by  GIOTTO,  at  787.  15s.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  397.  7s.  6d.  per  apostle,  cannot  be  called  dear. 
These  purchases  are  succeeded,  however,  by 
others  that  cannot  be  censured  too  strongly. 
11027.  10s.  for  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Ca^ar,  by 
RUBENS,  and  210/.  for  The  Horrors  of  War,  by 
the  same  master ,  "both  valueless  specimens.  The 
purchase  of  the  Glorification  of  the  Madonna,  by 


Lo  SPAGNA,  for  651/.,  puts  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  mistakes  of  the  year.  The  next  which  succeeds 
it,  1857,  is  characterised  by  the  addition  to  our 
National  Gallery  of  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
which  it  contains,  the  Family  of  Darius,  by  PAUL 
VERONESE;  a  work  so  fine,  indeed,  that,  even  the 
exorbitant  demand  of  13,6507.  was  wisely  com- 
plied with,  rather  than  that  so  glorious  a  picture 
should  be  lost  to  a  collection  so  poor. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  LUCAS  CRANACIT, 
bought  in  this  same  year  1857,  was  (inasmuch 
as  it  has  something  characteristic  and  good 
about  it)  justifiable  enough,  but  the  VAN  EYCK 
— that  master  being,  as  has  been  said  above,  al- 
ready nobly  represented — need  not  have  been 
bought.  A  certain  wild  sadness  which  charac- 
terises the  Madonna  and  Saints  by  PHILIPPINO 
LIPPI,  pleads  for  the  legitimacy  of  its  admission 
to  the  collection, and  the  GHIRLANDAJO Madonna 
was  also  an  allowable  purchase,  but  the  outlay 
of  so  large  a  sum  as  3155/.  4s.  6d.  on  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian  by  ANTONIO  POLLAIULO, 
is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  way ;  the  only  in- 
teresting thing  about  the  picture  being  the  en- 
lightenment it  affords  us  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  archers  of  those  days  used  to  string  their 
cross-bows — a  wrinkle,  however,  which  is  not 
worth  31557.  4s.  6d. 

The  Eye-witness  goes  on  to  state  that,  still  in 
the  eventful  year  1857,  a  collection  of  pictures 
from  the  LOMBARDI-BALDI  Palace  at  Florence 
entered  this  country,  and  that  the  sum  of  70357. 
departed  from  it  to  compensate  the  Lombardi- 
Baldis  for  this  loss.  That  loss  they  no  doubt 
bore,  philosophically  enough.  Their  collection 
consisting  mainly  of  red-nosed  saints  and  dia- 
grams in  the  manner  of  those  drawn  by  our 
boy  population  on  such  blank  walls  as  come 
within  their  ken.  Seven  thousand  pounds  for 
this ! 

From  the  year  1857  to  '59,  the  pictures 
secured  to  the  country  are  none  of  them  very 
remarkable.  There  is  an  excusable  Q 
TIN  MATSYS  to  represent  the  name ;  an  inex- 
cusable ROMANINO  costing  S047. ;  a  BORGO- 
GNONE  costing  4307.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by 
AUTONIJ  MORO  has  character  and  is  good ;  it 
was  bought  of  MR.  NIEWENHUYS  for  2007. 
There  is  also  among  the  purchases  of  this  period, 
a  Portrait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman  by  one  ALES- 
SANDRO  BONVICINO,  called  II  Moretto,  which  is 
remarkable  as  exhibiting  a  greater  freedom  in 
the  attitude  than  is  generally  seen  in  the  por- 
traits of  the  time.  It  is  a  good  picture,  out 
looks  at  first  sight  like  a  theatrical  portrait  of 
Richard  the  Third.  For  the  rest,  the  St.  Francis 
Glorified,  of  PUILIPPINO  LIPPI,  the  Dead  Christ 
of  PALMKZZANO,  the  atrocious  Altar-piece  of 
LORENZO  COSTA,  and  the  Madonna  of  MORETTO, 
may  be  classed  among  the  unnecessary  pur- 
chases ;  the  St.  Dominic  of  ZOPPO  and  the  Ma- 
donna of  BASAITI,  among  the  allowable  ones, 
with  which  also  may  go  to  the  TREVISO, f rora  the 
Northwick  Gallery,  and  the  Dead  Christ  of 
(.'KIVELLI,  which  has  feeling,  in  spite  of  its 
quaintncss ;  and  perhaps  the  Madonna  of  DA 
CoiUGLiANO.  There  is  a  good  Portrait  of  MA- 
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SACCIO  by  himself,  and  a  good  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  by  ZELOTTI.  Still  none  of  these,  not  even 
the  admissible,  ones,  are  remarkable  pictures,  or 
such  as  will  evoke  any  degree  of  enthusiasm ; 
while  there  is  one  of  the  purchases  of  this  period, 
the  Infancy  of  Jupiter  by  JULIO  ROMANO,  which 
cost  920/.,  and  which  is  so  vile  as  to  call  for  an 
especial  censure  and  reprobation.  It  is  so  bad 
a  picture  that  if  one  saw  it  on  the  blind  of  a 
coffee-shop  window,  one  would  feel  no  surprise. 
It  is  hung  in  a  central  position,  and  is  framed 
and  glazed  in  a  manner  so  magnificent,  as  only 
to  make  its  badness  more  conspicuous.  This 
plan  of  putting  vile  pictures  in  the  most  costly 
and  magnificent  frames  and  glasses  does  nothing 
to  mitigate  their  vileness,  arid  is  a  system  car- 
ried so"  far  at  the  National  Gallery  as  to  be 
highly  suggestive  of  jobbery.  The  two  RUYS- 
DAELS  purchased  about  this  time  are  not 
satisfactory  examples  of  the  master,  and  were 
bought  of  a  certain  COUNT  STOLBERG  for 
11871. 15s.  6d.,  and  1069J.  15s.  3d.  respectively. 
Sir  George  Beaumont  remarks  that  lie  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  pictures  in  question,  and 
that  it  seems  to  him  that  they  want  that  rich 
brown  tone  which  should  always  pervade  the 
works  of  this  master,  and  without  which  no  land- 
scape is  complete. 

The  Eye-witness,  in  resuming  his  evidence, 
observes  that  the  next  purchases  made  for  the 
National  Collection  are  comprised  in  what  is 
called  the  BEAUCOUSIN  lot,  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  country  in  this  present  year 
I860.  Here,  again,  a  number  of  bad  pictures 
have  to  be  bought,  in  order  to  secure  one  or  two 
good,  and  three  or  four  that  are  unobjectionable, 
but  which  the  collection  would  do  just  as  well 
without.  Indeed,  this  is  a  sorry  bargain  at 
9205/.  3s.  Id.,  and  one  looks  daily  in  the  Times 
for  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  receipt  of  this 
sum  from  M.  BEAUCOUSIN  as  conscience-money. 
The  gem  of  this  collection,  for  which  probably 
it  was  purchased,  is  the  Head  of  Ariosto,  by 
TITIAN.  Besides  this,  there  are  some  nine  or 
ten  allowable  pictures,  good  characteristic  por- 
traits, or  works  which  their  high  finish  renders 
admissible.  The  disgusting  but  highly-wrought 
BRONZING,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  principal  room,  is  not  included  among  these. 
Do  these  allowable  pictures,  and  the  one  prize  of 
the  Ariosto,  justify  the  Beau  cousin  purchase  ? 

Dr.  Waghorn  remarks — not  for  the  first  time 
— that  it  is  desirable  that  the  different  masters 
of  the  different  periods  should  be  represented  in 
our  National  Collection. 

Witness  replies,  that,  to  carry  this  to  excess, 
as  has  been  recently  done,  is  to  turn  that  collec- 
tion into  a  museum.  A  specimen  of  GIOTTO,  ol 
TADDEO  GADDI,  of  VAN  EYCK,  of  PERUGINO 
would  be  enough  for  every  chronological  pur 
pose ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  spending 
thousands  on  endless  repetitions  of  the  same 
things  by  these  men,  and  their  obscure  disciples 
The  public  money  has  been  frittered  away  ir 
timid  purchases,  when  by  concentration  som< 
half-dozen  or  even  fewer  fine  pictures  migh 


lave  been  acquired  to  the  country.  What  is 
here  to  show  for  the  78.185J.  4s.  9d.  which  has 
)een  spent  in  Art  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
lallery  since  the  year  1844.  The  finest  picture 
cquired  since  that  time  is  unquestionably  the 
'AUL  VERONESE  which  was  secured  by  this  very 
)lan  of  concentration,  which  witness  recom- 
mends. A  nation  like  this  wants,  for  its  national 
ollection,  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  not 
nerely  curious  pictures,  or  such  as  are  to  be 
bund  in  many  private  houses.  Witness  hopes 
:hat  the  Jury  will  perceive  that  he  goes  to  no 
excesses  in  his  views,  that  he  commends  some 
of  the  purchases  made  by  the  trustees  while  he 
jondemns  others ;  and  that  he  does  not  affirm 
:hat  the  school  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters 
should  not  be  represented  at  all,  but  only  that 
t  should  not  altogether  overwhelm  us,  and  that 
a  collection  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  got  to- 
ether  for  the  public,  should  give  that  public 
pleasure. 

The  PAUL  VERONESE  was  a  single  picture 
acquired  at  an  enormous,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented, price.  Still  that  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
•omplained  of,  as  we  were  not  paying  for  a 
quantity  of  things  we  did  not  want,  but  simply 
giving  an  immense  sum  for  what  we  did  want. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  save  the  money  that 
goes  in  these  timid  purchases  of  a  quantity  of 
paltry  pictures  at  paltry  prices,  and  let  our  fund 
"or  Art-purchases  accumulate  till  it  reaches  an 
amount  which  may  be  large  enough  to  tempt 
some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  really  fine  works 
which  are  lighted  now  by  the  dirty  windows  of 
the  Italian  palaces  ? 

The  ghost  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  having 
discovered  at  this  juncture  that  he  was  expected 
in  a  distinguished  Art-circle,  where  an  eminent 
medium  was  at  that  moment  awaiting  his  rap  very 
impatiently,  the  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the 
National  Collection  was  adjourned  for  a  week. 


NELSON. 
AN  OLD  MAN-O'-WAR:S-MAN'S  YARN. 

AY,  ay,  good  neighbours,  I  have  seen. 

Him !  sure  as  God's  my  life ; 
One  of  his  chosen  crew  I've  been ; 

Haven't  I,  old  goodwife  ? 
God  bless  your  dear  eyes  !  didn't  you  vow 

To  marry  me  any  weather, 
If  I  came  back  with  limbs  enow 

To  keep  my  soul  together? 

Brave  as  a  lion  was  our  Nel, 

And  gentle  as  a  lamb  : 
Tell  you  it  warms  my  blood  to  tell 

The  tale — grey  as  I  am — 
It  makes  the  old  life  in  me  climb, 

It  sets  my  soul  a-swim; 
I  live  twice  over  every  time 

That  I  can  talk  of  him. 

Our  best  beloved  of  all  the  brave 

That  ever  for  freedom  fought; 
And  all  his  wonders  of  the  wave 

For  fatherland  were  wrought ! 
He  was  the  manner  of  man  to  show 

How  victories  may  be  won  ; 
So  swift,  you  scarcely  saw  the  blow ; 

You  look'd — the  deed  was  done. 
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You  should  have  seen  him  as  he  trod 

The  deck,  our  joy,  and  pride ! 
You  should  have  seen  him,  like  a  god 

Of  storm,  his  war-horse  ride  ! 
You  should  bare  seen  him  aa  he  stood 

Fighting  for  his  good  land, 
With  nil  the  iron  of  soul  and  blood 

Turned  to  a  sword  iu  hand. 

He  sailed  his  ships  for  work;  he  bore 

Hi-.  MM>rd  for  hatch-wear; 

.•d  was  "  Best  man  to  the  fore !" 

And  In;  was  always  there. 
Up  any  peak  of  peril  where 

There  was  but  room  for  one: 
The  only  thing  he  did  not  dare 

\\ 'us  any  death  to  shun. 

The  Nelson  touch  his  men  he  taught, 

And  his  great  stride  to  keep  ; 
IM-i  f.iitliful  fellows  round  him  fought 

A  thousand  heroes  deep. 
With  a  red  pride  of  life,  nnd  hot 

For  him,  their  blood  ran  free ; 
They  "  minded  not  the  showers  of  shot, 

No  more  than  peas,"  said  he. 
The  tyrant  saw  our  sea-king  thwart 

Hi.-  landing  on  our  isle; 
He  gnashed  his  teeth,  he  gnawed  his  heart, 

At  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
Who  set  his  fleet  in  flames,  to  light 

The  lion  to  his  prey, 
And  lead  destruction  through  the  night 

Upon  his  dreadful  way. 
Around  the  world  he  drove  his  game, 

And  ran  his  glorious  race, 
Nor  rested  till  he  hunted  them 

From  off  the  ocean's  face ; 
Like  that  old  war-dog,  who,  till  death, 

Hung  to  the  vessel's  side 
Till  hands  were  lopped,  and  then  with  teeth 

He  held  on  till  he  died. 
Oh,  he  could  do  the  deeds  that  set 

Old  fighters'  hearts  a-fire; 
The  edge  of  every  spirit  whet, 

And  every  arm  inspire. 
Yet  I  hare  seen  upon  his  faco 

The  tears  that,  as  they  roll, 
Show  what  a  light  of  saintly  grace 

May  clothe  a  sailor's  soul. 

And  when  our  darling  went  to  meet 

Trafalgar's  Judgment-day, 
The  people  knelt  down  in  the  street 

To  bless  him  on  his  way. 
He  felt  the  country  of  his  love 

Watching  him  from  afar; 
It  saw  him  through  the  battle  move  : 

Hi-  heaven  was  in  that  star ! 

Magnificently  glorious  sight 

It  was  in  that  great  dawn ! 
Like  one  vast  sapphire  flashing  light, 

The  sea,  just  breathing,  shone ! 
Their  ships,  fresh  painted,  stood  up  tall 

And  stately :  ours  were  grim 
And  weuth.Tworu,  but  one  and  :ill 

In  rare  good  fighting  trim. 

Our  spirits  all  were  flying  light, 

And  into  battle  sped, 
Straining  for  it  on  wings  of  might, 

With  feet  of  springy  tread; 
The  battle  shone  on  every  face; 

Its  tire  in  e\vry  i-ye  ; 


Our  sailor  blood  at  swiftest  pace 
To  catch  the  victory  nigh. 

His  proudly-wasted  face,  wave-worn, 

Was  beaming  and  serene ; 
I  felt  the  brave,  bright  spirit  burn 

There,  all  too  plainly  seen ; 
As  though  the  sword  this  time  was  drawn 

For  ever  from  the  sheath, 
And  when  its  work  to-day  was  done 

All  would  he  dark  in  death. 

His  deep  eyes  glowed  like  lamps  of  night 

Set  in  the  porch  of  power ; 
The  deed  unborn  was  kindled  bright 

Within  them  at  that  hour ! 
The  purpose,  welded  at  white  heat, 

Cried,  like  some  visible  Fate, 
"  To-day,  we  must  not  merely  beat ; 

We  must  annihilate." 

He  smiled  to  see  the  Frenchman  show 

His  reckoning  for  retreat, 
With  Cadiz  port  on  his  lee-bow; 

And  held  him  then  half-beat. 
They  showed  no  colours,  till  we  drew 

Them  out  to  strike  with  there! 
Old  Victory,  for  a  prize  or  two, 

Had  flags  enough  to  spare. 

Mast-high  the  famous  signal  ran; 

Breathless  we  caught  each  word: 
"England  expects  that  every  man 

Will  do  his  duty."     Lord, 
You  should  have  seen  our  faces !  heard 

Us  cheering,  row  on  row, 
Like  men  before  some  furnace  stirred 

To  a  fiery  fearful  glow ! 

Good  Collingwood  our  lee-line  led, 

And  cut  their  centre  through. 
"  See  how  he  goes  in!"  Nelson  said; 

As  his  first  broadside  flew, 
And  near  four  hundred  foemen  fell. 

Up  went  another  cheer. 
"  Ah,  what  would  Nelson  give,"  said  Coll, 

"  But  to  be  with  us  here  !" 

We  grimly  kept  our  vanward  path ; 

Over  us  hummed  their  shot ; 
But,  silently,  we  reined  our  wrath, 

Held  on,  and  answered  not, 
Till  we  could  grip  them  face  to  face, 

And  pound  them  for  our  own, 
Or  hug  them  in  a  war  embrace, 

Till  they  or  we  went  down. 

How  calm  he  was !  when  first  he  felt 

The  sharp  edge  of  that  fijn. 
Cabined  with  God  alone  he  knelt ; 

The  prayer  still  lay  in  light 
Upon  his  face,  that  used  to  shine 

In  battle— flash  with  life, 
As  though  the  glorious  blood  ran  wine, 

Dancing  with  that  wild  strife. 

"  Fight  for  us,  thou  Almighty  One ! 

Give  victory  once  again ! 
And  if  I  fall,  thy  will  be  done. 

Amen,  Amen,  Amen!" 
With  such  a  voice  he  bade  good-by, 

The  mournfullest  old  smile  wore : 
"  Farewell !     God  bless  you,  Blackwood,  I 

Shall  never  see  you  more." 
And  four  hours  after,  he  had  done 

With  winds  and  troubled  foam. 
The  Reaper  was  borne  dead  upon 

Our  load  of  harvest  home. 
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Not  till  he  knew  the  old  flag  flew 

Alone  on  all  the  deep  ; 
Then  said  he,  "  Hardy,  is  that  you  ? 

Kiss  me."     And  fell  asleep. 

"Well,  'twas  his  chosen  death  below 

The  deck  in  triumph  trod ; 
'Tis  well.     A  sailor's  soul  should  go 

From  his  good  ship  to  God. 
He  would  have  chosen  death  aboard, 

From  all  the  crowns  of  rest; 
And  burial  with  the  patriot  sword 

Upon  the  victor's  breast. 

"  Not  a  great  sinner."     No,  dear  heart, 

God  grant  in  our  death-pain, 
We  may  have  played  as  well  our  part, 

And  feel  as  free  from  stain. 
We  see  the  spots  on  such  a  star, 

Because  it  burned  so  bright; 
But  on  the  side  next  God  they  are 

All  lost  in  greater  light. 

And  so  he  went  upon  his  way, 

A  higher  deck  to  walk, 
Or  sit  in  some  eternal  day, 

And  of  the  old  time  talk 
With  sailors  old,  who,  on  that  coast, 

Welcome  the  homeward  bound ; 
Where  many  a  gallant  soul  we've  lost, 

And  Franklin  will  be  found. 
Where  amidst  London's  roar  and  moil 

That  Cross  of  Peace  upstands, 
Like  martyr  with  his  heavenward  smile, 

And  flame-lit,  lifted  hands, 
There  lies  the  dark  and  mouldered  dust ; 

But  that  magnanimous 
And  mighty  seaman's  soul,  I  trust, 

Is  living  yet  with  us. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

THE  chance  use  of  the  word  "  Tramp  "  in  my 
last  paper,  brought  that  numerous  fraternity  so 
vividly  before  my  mind's  eye,  that  I  had  no 
sooner  laid  down  my  pen  than  a  compulsion  was 
upon  me  to  take  it  up  again,  and  make  notes  of 
the  Tramps  whom  I  perceived  on  all  the  summer 
roads  in  all  directions. 

Whenever  a  tramp  sits  down  to  rest  by  the 
wayside,  he  sits  with  his  legs  in  a  dry  ditch ; 
and  whenever  he  goes  to  sleep  (which  is  very 
often  indeed),  he  goes  to  sleep  on  his  back. 
Yonder,  by  the  high  road,  glaring  white  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  lies,  on  the  dusty  bit  of  turf 
under  the  bramble-bush  that  fences  the  coppice 
from  the  highway,  the  tramp  of  the  order 
savage,  fast  asleep.  He  lies  on  the  broad  of  his 
back,  with  his  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  one 
of  his  ragged  arms  loosely  thrown  across  his 
face.  His  bundle  (what  can  be  the  contents  of 
that  mysterious  bundle,  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  carry  it  about  ?)  is  thrown  down  beside 
him,  and  the  waking  woman  with  him  sits  with 
her  legs  in  the  ditch,  and  her  back  to  the  road. 
She  wears  her  bonnet  rakishly  perched  on  the 
front  of  her  head,  to  shade  her  face  from  the  sun 
in  walking,  and  she  ties  her  skirts  round  her  in 
conventionally  tight  tramp-fashion  with  a  sort 
of  apron.  You  can  seldom  catch  sight  of  her, 
resting  thus,  without  seeing  her  in  a  despon- 
dently defiant  manner  doing  something  to  her 


hair  or  her  bonnet,  and  glancing  at  you  between 
her  fingers.  She  docs  not  often  go  to  sleep  her- 
self in  the  daytime,  but  will  sit  for  any  length 
of  time  beside  the  man.  And  his  slumberous 
propensities  would  not  seem  to  be  referable  to 
the  fatigue  of  carrying  the  bundle,  for  she  carries 
it  much  oftener  and  further  than  he.  When 
they  are  afoot,  you  will  mostly  find  him  slouch- 
ing on  ahead,  in  a  gruff  temper,  while  she  lags 
heavily  behind  with  the  burden.  He  is  given  to 
personally  correcting  her,  too — which  phase  of 
his  character  develops  itself  oftenest,  on  benches 
outside  alehouse  doors — and  she  appears  to  be- 
come strongly  attached  to  him  for  these  reasons ; 
it  may  usually  be  noticed  that  when  the  poor 
creature  has  a  bruised  face,  she  is  the  most  affec- 
tionate. He  has  no  occupation  whatever,  this 
order  of  tramp,  and  has  no  object  whatever  in 
going  anywhere.  He  will  sometimes  call  himself 
a  brickmaker,  or  a  sawyer,  but  only  when  he 
takes  an  imaginative  flight.  He  generally  repre- 
sents himself,  in  a  vague  way,  as  looking  out  for 
a  job  of  work ;  but  he  never  did  work,  he  never 
does,  and  he  never  never  will.  It  is  a  favourite 
fiction  with  him,  however  (as  if  he  were  the  most 
industrious  character  on  earth),  that  you  never 
work ;  and  as  he  goes  past  your  garden  and  sees 
you  looking  at  your  flowers,  you  will  overhear 
him  growl,  with  a  strong  sense  of  contrast,  "  You 
are  a  lucky  hidle  devil,  you  are  !" 

The  slinking  tramp  is  of  the  same  hopeless 
order,  and  has  the  same  injured  conviction  on 
him  that  you  were  born  to  whatever  you  possess, 
and  never  did  anything  to  get  it ;  but  he  is  of  a 
less  audacious  disposition.  He  will  stop  before 
your  gate,  and  say  to  his  female  companion  with 
an  air  of  constitutional  humility  and  propitiation 
— to  edify  any  one  who  may  be  within  hearing 
behind  a  blind  or  a  bush — "  This  is  a  sweet 
spot,  ain't  it  ?  A  lovelly  spot !  And  I  wonder  if 
they'd  give  two  poor  footsore  travellers  like  me 
and  you,  a  drop  of  fresh  water  out  of  such  a 
pretty  gen-teel  crib  ?  We'd  take  it  wery  koind 
on  'em,  wouldn't  us  ?  Wery  koind,  upon  my 
word,  us  would !"  He  has  a  quick  sense  of  a 
dog  in  the  vicinity,  and  will  extend  his  modestly- 
injured  propitiation  to  the  dog  chained  up  in 
your  yard  :  remarking,  as  he  slinks  at  the  yard 
gate,  "  Ah !  You  are  a  foine  breed  o'  dog,  too, 
and  you  ain't  kep  for  nothink !  I'd  take  it  wery 
koind  o'  your  master  if  he'd  elp  a  traveller  and 
his  woife  as  envies  no  gentlefolk  their  good 
fortun,  wi'  a  bit  o'  your  broken  wittles.  He'd 
never  know  the  want  of  it,  nor  more  would  you. 
Don't  bark  like  that,  at  poor  persons  as  never 
done  you  no  arm ;  the  poor  is  down-trodden 
and  broke  enough  without  that ;  O  DON'T  !" 
He  generally  heaves  a  prodigious  sigh  in  moving 
away,  and  always  looks  up  the  lane  and  down 
the  lane,  and  up  the  road  and  down  the  road, 
before  going  on. 

Both  of  these  orders  of  tramp  are  of  a  very 
robust  habit ;  let  the  hard-working  labourer  at 
whose  cottage  door  they  prowl  and  beg,  have 
the  ague  never  so  badly,  these  tramps  are  sure  to 
be  in  good  health. 

There  is  another  kind  of  tramp,  whom  you 
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inter  this  bright  summer  day — say,  on  a 
road  with  the  sea-bree/e  making  its  dust  lively, 
and  sails  of  ships  in  the  blur  di>t;mce  beyond 
the  slope  of  Down.  As  you  walk  enjoyiiidy 
on,  you  descry  iu  the  perspective  at  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  hill  up  which  your  way  lies,  a  figure 
that  appears  to  be  sitting  airily  on  a  gate, 
whistling  iti  a  cheerful  and  disengaged  manner. 
As  you  approach  nearer  to  it,  you  observe  the 
figure  to  slide  down  from  the  gate,  to  desist 
from  whistling,  to  uncock  its  hat,  to  become 
tender  of  foot,  to  depress  its  head  and  elevate 
its  shoulders,  and  to  present  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  profound  despondency.  Arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  and  coining  close  to  the 
figure,  you  observe  it  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
shabby  young  man.  He  is  moving  painfully 
forward,  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  going, 
and  his  mind  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  misfor- 
tunes that  he  is  not  aware  of  your  approach 
until  you  are  close  upon  him  at  the  hill-foot. 
When  he  is  aware  of  you,  you  discover  him  to 
be  a  remarkably  well-behaved  young  man,  and 
a  remarkably  well-spoken  young  man.  You 
know  him  to  be  well-behaved,  by  liis  respectful 
manner  of  touching  his  hat ;  you  know  uim  to 
be  well-spoken,  by  his  smooth  manner  of  express- 
ing himself.  He  says  in  a  flowing  confidential 
voice,  and  without  punctuation,  "  I  ask  your 
pardon  sir  but  if  you  would  excuse  the  liberty 
of  being  so  addressed  upon  the  public  Iway  by 
one  who  is  almost  reduced  to  rags  though  it  as 
not  always  been  so  and  by  no  fault  of  his  own 
but  through  ill  elth  in  his  family  and  many  un- 
merited sufferings  it  would  be  a  great  obligation 
sir  to  know  the  time."  You  give  the  well-spoken 
young  man,  the  time.  The  well-spoken  young 
man,  keeping  well  up  with  you,  resumes :  "  I 
am  aware  sir  that  it  is  a  liberty  to  intrude  a 
further  question  on  a  gentleman  walking  for  his 
entertainment  but  might  I  make  so  bold  as  ask 
the  favour  of  the  way  to  Dover  sir  and  about 
the  distance?"  You  inform  the  well-spoken 
young  man  that  the  way  to  Dover  is  straight  on, 
and  the  distance  some  eighteen  miles.  The 
well-spoken  young  man  becomes  greatly  agi- 
tated. "  In  the  condition  to  which  I  am  re- 
duced," says  he,  "  I  could  not  ope  to  reach 
Dover  before  dark  even  if  my  shoes  were  in  a 
state  to  take  me  there  or  my  feet  were  in  a 
state  to  old  out  over  the  flinty  road  and  were 
not  on  the  bare  ground  of  which  any  gentle- 
man has  the  means  to  satisfy  himself  by  looking 
Sir  may  T  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you  ? 
As  the  well-spoken  young  man  keeps  so  well  up 
with  you  that  you  can't  prevent  his  taking  the 
liberty  of  speaking  to  you,  he  goes  on,  with 
fluency :  "  Sir  it  is  not  begging  that  is  my  in- 
tention for  I  was  brought  up  by  the  best  of 
mothers  and  begging  is  not  my  trade  I  should 
not  know  sir  how  to  follow  it  as  a  trade  if 
such  were  my  shameful  wishes  for  the  best  of 
mothers  long  taught  otherwise  and  in  the  best 
of  omes  though  now  reduced  to  take  the  present 
liberty  on  the  Iway  Sir  my  business  was  the 
law-stationering  and  I  was  favourably  known  to 
the  Solicitor-General  the  Attorney-General  the 


majority  of  the  Judges  and  the  olc  of  the  legal 
profession  but  through  ill  elth  in  my  family  and 
the  treachery  of  a  frit-mi  for  whom  1  became 
security  and  he  no  other  than  my  own  wife's 
brother  the  brother  of  my  own  wife  I  was  cast 
forth  with  my  tender  partner  and  three  young 
children  not  to  beg  for  I  will  sooner  die  of  de- 
privation but  to  make  my  way  to  the  seaport 
town  of  Dover  where  I  have  a  relative  i  in  re- 
spect not  only  that  will  assist  me  but  that  would 
trust  me  with  untold  gold  Sir  in  appicr  times 
and  hare  this  calamity  fell  upon  me  I  made  for 
my  amusement  when  I  little  thought  that  I 
should  ever  need  it  excepting  for  my  air  this" — 
here  the  well-spoken  young  man  puts  his  hand 
into  his  breast — "  this  comb !  Sir  I  implore  you 
in  the  name  of  charity  to  purchase  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb  which  is  a  genuine  article  at  any 
price  that  your  humanity  may  put  upon  it  and 
may  the  blessings  of  a  ouseless  family  awaiting 
with  beating  arts  the  return  of  a  husband  and  a 
father  from  Dover  upon  the  cold  stone  seats  of 
London  Bridge  ever  attend  you  Sir  may  I  take 
the  liberty  or  speaking  to  you  I  implore  you  to 
buy  this  comb !"  By  this  time,  being  a  reason- 
ably good  walker,  you  will  have  been  too  much 
for  the  well-spoken  young  man,  who  will  stop 
short  and  express  his  disgust  and  his  want  of 
breath,  in  a  long  expectoration,  as  you  leave  him 
behind. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  walk,  on  the 
same  bright  summer  day,  at  the  corner  of  the  next 
little  town  or  village,  you  may  find  another  kind 
of  tramp,  embodied  in  the  persons  of  a  most 
exemplary  couple  whose  only  improvidence  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  they  spent,  the  last  of 
their  little  All  on  soap.  They  are  a  man  and 
woman,  spotless  to  behold — John  Anderson, 
with  the  frost  on  his  short  smock-frock  instead 
of  his  "pow,"  attended  by  Mrs.  Anderson. 
John  is  over  ostentatious  of  the  frost  upon  his 
raiment,  and  wears  a  curious  and,  you  would  say, 
an  almost  unnecessary  demonstration  of  girdle 
of  white  linen  wound  about  his  waist — a  girdle, 
snowy  as  Mrs.  Anderson's  apron.  This  cleanli- 
ness was  the  expiring  effort  of  the  respectable 
couple,  and  nothing  then  remained  to  Mr.  An- 
derson but  to  get  chalked  upon  his  spade  in 
snow-white  copy  -  book  characters,  HUNGRY  ! 
and  to  sit  down  here.  Yes ;  one  thing  more 
remained  to  Mr.  Anderson — his  character; 
Monarchs  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  hard- 
earned  character.  Accordingly,  as  you  come 
up  with  this  spectacle  of  virtue  in  distress,  Mrs. 
Anderson  rises,  and  with  a  decent  curtsey  pre- 
sents for  your  consideration  a  certificate  from  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  reverend  the  Vicar  of 
Upper  Dodgington,  who  informs  his  Chris- 
tian friends  and  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
the  bearers,  John  Anderson  and  lawful  wife,  are 
persons  to  whom  you  cannot  be  too  liberal.  This 
benevolent  pastor  omitted  no  work  of  his  hands 
to  fit  the  good  couple  out,  for  with  half  an  eye 
you  can  recognise  his  autograph  on  the  spade. 

Another  class  of  tramp  is  a  man,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  whose  stock-in-trade  is  a  highly 
perplexed  demeanour.  He  is  got  up  like  a 
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countryman,  and  you  will  often  come  upon  the 
poor  fellow,  while  he  is  endeavouring  to  de- 
cipher the  inscription  on  a  milestone — quite  a 
fruitless  endeavour,  for  lie  cannot  read.  He 
asks  your  pardon,  he  truly  does  (he  is  very  slow 
of  speech,  this  tramp,  and  he  looks  in  a  be- 
wildered way  all  round  the  prospect  while  he 
talks  to  you),  but  all  of  us  shold  do  as  we 
Avoid  be  done  by,  and  he'll  take  it  kind  if 
vou'll  put  a  power  man  in  the  right  road  fur  to 
jine  his  eldest  son  as  has  broke  his  leg  bad  in 
the  masoning,  and  is  in  this  heere  Orspit'l  as  is 
wrote  down  by  Squire  Pouncerby's  own  hand  as 
wold  not  tell  a  lie  fur  no  man.  He  then  pro- 
duces from  under  his  dark  frock  (being  always 
very  slow  and  perplexed)  a  neat  but  worn  old 
leathern  purse,  from  which  he  takes  a  scrap  of 
paper.  On  this  scrap  of  paper  is  written,  by 
Squire  Pouncerby,  of  The  Grove,  "  Please  to 
direct  the  Bearer,  a  poor  but  very  worthy  man, 
to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  near  Brighton" 
— a  matter  of  some  difficulty  at  the  moment,  see- 
ing that  the  request  comes  suddenly  upon  you 
in  the  depths  of  Hertfordshire.  The  more  you 
endeavour  to  indicate  where  Brighton  is — when 
you  have  with  the  greatest  difficulty  remem- 
bered— the  less  the  devoted  father  can  be  made 
to  comprehend,  and  the  more  obtusely  he  stares 
at  the  prospect ;  whereby,  being  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, you  recommend  the  faithful  parent 
to  begin  by  going  to  Saint  Albans,  and  present 
him  with  half-a-crown.  It  does  him  good,  no 
doubt,  but  scarcely  helps  him  forward,  since  you 
find  him  lying  drunk  that  same  evening  in  the 
wheelwright's  sawpit  under  the  shed  where  the 
felled  trees  are,  opposite  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Jolly  Hedgers. 

But  the  most  vicious,  by  far,  of  all  the  idle 
tramps,  is  the  tramp  who  pretends  to  have  been 
a  gentleman.  "Educated,"  lie  writes  from  the 
village  beer-shop  in  pale  ink  of  a  ferruginous 
complexion ;  "  educated  at  Trin.  Coll.  Cam. — 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  afluence — once  in  my 
small  way  the  pattron  of  the  Muses,"  &c.  &c. 
&c. — surely  a  sympathetic  mind  will  not  with- 
hold a  trifle,  to  help  him  on  to  the  market-town 
where  he  thinks  of  giving  a  Lecture  to  the 
fruc/es  consumere  nati,  on  things  in  general? 
This  shameful  creature  lolling  about  hedge  tap- 
rooms in  his  ragged  clothes,  now  so  far  from 
being  black  that  they  look  as  if  they  never  can 
have  been  black,  is  more  selfish  and  insolent 
than  even  the  savage  tramp.  He  would  sponge 
on  the. poorest  boy  for  a  farthing,  and  spurn 
him  when  he  had  got  it;  he  would  inter- 
pose (if  he  could  get  anything  by  it)  between 
the  baby  and  the  mother's  breast.  So  much 
lower  than  the  company  he  keeps,  for  his  maudlin 
assumption  of  being  higher,  this  pitiless  rascal 
blights  the  summer  road  as  he  maunders  on  be- 
tween the  luxuriant  hedges :  where  (to  my  think- 
ing) even  the  wild  convolvulus  and  rose  and 
sweetbriar,  are  the  worse  for  his  going  by,  and 
need  time  to  recover  from  the  taint  of  him  in 
the  air. 

The  young  fellows  who  trudge  along  bare- 
foot, five  or  six  together,  their  boots  slung  over 


their  shoulders,  their  shabby  bundles  under  their 
arms,  their  sticks  newly  cut  from  some  road- 
side wood,  are  not  eminently  prepossessing,  but 
are  much  less  objectionable.  There  is  a  tramp- 
fellowship  among  them.  They  pick  one  another 
up  at  resting  stations,  and  go  on  in  companies. 
They  always  go  at  a  fast  swing — though  they 
generally  limp  too— and  there  is  invariably  one 
of  the  company  who  has  much  ado  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest.  They  generally  talk  about  horses, 
and  any  other  means  of  locomotion  than  walking : 
or,  one  of  the  company  relates  some  recent  ex- 
periences of  the  road— which  are  always  disputes 
and  difficulties.  As  for  example.  "  So  as  I'm 
a  standing  at  the  pump  in  the  market,  blest  if 
there  don't  come  up  a  Beadle,  and  he  ses, 
'  Mustn't  stand  here,5  he  ses.  '  Why  not  ?'  I 
ses.  '  No  beggars  allowed  in  this  town,'  he  ses. 
'Who's  a  beggar?'  I  ses.  'You  are,' he  ses. 
'  Who  ever  see  me  beg  ?  Did  you  ?'  I  ses.  '  Then 
you're  a  tramp,'  he  ses.  'I'd  rather  be  that, 
than  a  Beadle,'  I  ses."  (The  company  express 
great  approval.)  "  '  Would  you,'  he  ses  to  me. 
'  Yes  I  would,'  I  ses  to  him.  '  Well,'  he  ses, 
'  anyhow,  get  out  of  this  town.'  '  Why,  blow 
your  little  town  !'  I  ses,  'who  wants  to  be  in  it  ? 
Wot  does  your  dirty  little  town  mean  by  comin' 
and  stickin'  itself  in  the  road  to  anywhere  ? 
Why  don't  you  get  a  shovel  and  a  barrer,  and 
clear  your  town  out  o'  people's  way  ?' "  (The 
company  expressing  the  highest  approval  and 
laughing  aloud,  they  all  go  down  the  hill.) 

Then,  there  are  the  tramp  handicraft  men. 
Are  they  not  all  over  England,  in  this  Midsum- 
mer time  ?  Where  does  the  lark  sing,  the  corn 
grow,  the  mill  turn,  the  river  run,  and  they  are 
not  among  the  lights  and  shadows,  tinkering, 
chair-mending,  umbrella-mending,  clock-mend- 
ing, knife-grinding?  Surely,  a  pleasant  thing, 
if  we  were  in  that  condition  of  life,  to  grind  our 
way  through  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Eor 
the  first  six  weeks  or  so,  we  should  see  the 
sparks  we  ground  off,  fiery  bright  against  a  back- 
ground of  green  wheat  and  green  leaves.  A 
little  later,  and  the  ripe  harvest  would  pale  our 
sparks  from  red  to  yellow,  until  we  got  the  dark 
newly-turned  land  for  a  background  again,  and 
they  were  red  once  more.  By  that  time,  we 
should  have  ground  our  way  to  the  sea  cliffs, 
and  the  whirr  of  our  wheel  would  be  lost  in  the 
breaking  of  the  waves.  Our  next  variety  in 
sparks  would  be  derived  from  contrast  with  the 
gorgeous  medley  of  colours  in  the  autumn  woods, 
and,  by  the  time  we  had  ground  our  way  round 
to  the  heathy  lands  between  Reigate  and  Croy- 
don,  doing  a  properous  stroke  of  business  all 
along,  we  should  show  like  a  little  firework  in 
the  light  frosty  air,  and  be  the  next  best  thing 
to  the  blacksmith's  forge.  Very  agreeable,  too, 
to  go  on  a  chair-mending  tour.  What  judges  we 
should  be  of  rushes,  and  how  knowingly  (with 
a  sheaf  and  a  bottomless  chair  at  our  back)  we 
should  lounge  on  bridges,  looking  over  at  osier- 
beds.  Among  all  the  innumerable  occupations 
that  cannot  possibly  be  transacted  without  the  as- 
sistance of  lookers-on,  chair-mending  may  take  a 
station  in  the  first  rank.  When  we  sat  down 
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with  our  backs  against  the  barn  or  the  public- 
house,  and  began  to  mend,  what  a  sense  of  popu- 

,  would  grow  upon  us.  When  all  tin:  chil- 
dren eame  to  look  at  us,  and  the  tailor,  and  the 
general  dealer,  and  the  farmer  who  had  been 
giving  a  small  order  at  the  little  saddler's,  and  the 
groom  from  the  great  house,  and  the  publican,  and 
:rtle-players  (and  here  note  that, 
howsoever  busy  all  the  rest  of  village  human- 
kind may  be,  there  will  always  be  two  people 
with  leisure  to  play  at  skittles,  wherever  village 
.skittles  are),  what  encouragement  would  be  on  us 
to  plait  and  weave !  Ko  one  looks  at  us  while  we 
plait  and  weave  these  words.  Clock-mending 
:ii,'aiu.  Except  for  the  slight  inconvenience  of 
carrying  a  clock  under  our  arm,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  making  the  bell  go,  whenever  we  came  to 
a  human  habitation,  what  a  pleasant  privilege  to 
give  a  voice  to  the  dumb  cottage-clock,  and  set 
it  talking  to  the  cottage  family  again.  Likewise 
we  foresee  great  interest  in  going  round  by  the 
park  plantations,  under  the  overhanging  boughs 
<  lures,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  scud- 
ding like  mad  across  and  across  the  chequered 
ground  before  us),  and  so  over  the  park  ladder, 
and  through  the  wood,  until  we  came  to  the 
Keeper's  lodge.  Then  would  the  Keeper  be 
discoverable  at  his  door,  in  a  deep  nest  ofleaves, 
smoking  his  pipe.  Then,  on  our  accosting  him 
in  the  way  of  our  trade,  would  he  call  to  Mrs. 

•er,  respecting  "  t'ould  clock"  in  the  kitchen. 
Then,  would  Mrs.  Keeper  ask  us  into  the  lodge, 
and  on  due  examination  we  should  offer  to  make 
a  good  job  of  it  for  eighteenpence :  which  offer, 
being  accepted,  would  set  us  tinkling  and  clink- 
ing among  the  chubby  awe-struck  little  Keepers 
for  an  hour  and  more.  So  completely  to  the 
family's  satisfaction  should  we  achieve  our  work, 
that  the  Keeper  would  mention  how  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  bell  of  the 
turret  stable-clock  up  at  the  Hall,  and  that  if 
\\e  thought  good  of  going  up  to  the  housekeeper 

:ie  chance  of  that  job  too,  why  he  would 

us.  Then,  should  we  go,  among  the  branch- 
ing oaks  and  the  deep  fern,  by  silent  ways  of 
mystery  known  to  the  Keeper,  seeing  the  herd 
glancing  here  and  there  as  we  went  along,  until 

•  ume  to  the  old  Hall,  solemn  and  grand. 
Under  the  Terrace  Flower  Garden,  and  round 
by  the  stables,  would  the  Keeper  take  us  in, 
and  as  we  passed  we  should  observe  how  spa- 
cious and  stately  the  stables,  and  how  hue 
the  painting;  of  the  horses'  names  over  their 
stalls,  and  now  solitary  all :  the  family  being 
in  London.  Then,  should  we  find  ourselves 
presented  to  the  housekeeper,  sitting,  in  hushed 
state,  at  needlework,  in  a  bay-window  look- 
ing out  upon  a  mighty  grim  red-brick  qua- 
drangle, guarded  by  stone  lions  disrespectfully 
throwing  somersaults  over  the  escutcheons  of 
t  he  noble  family.  Then,  our  services  accepted 
and  we  insinuated  with  a  candle  into  the  stable 
turret,  we  should  find  it  to  be  a  mere  question 
of  pendulum,  but  one  that  would  hold  us  until 
(lark.  Then,  should  we  fall  to  work,  with  a 
general  impression  of  Ghosts  being  about,  and 

^•tures  in-doors   that  of  a  certainty  came 


out  of  their  frames  and  "  walked,"  if  the 
family  would  only  own  it.  Then,  should  we 
work  and  work,  until  the  day  gradually  turned 
to  dusk,  and  even  until  the  dusk  gradually  turned 
to  dark.  Our  task  at  length  accomplished,  we 
should  be  taken  into  an  enormous  servants' 
hall,  and  there  regaled  with  beef  and  bread,  and 
powerful  ale.  Then,  paid  freely,  we  should  be 
at  liberty  to  go,  and  should  be  told  by  a  point- 
ing helper  to  keep  round  over  yinder  by  the 
blasted  ash,  and  so  straight  through  the  woods, 
till  we  should  see  the  town-lights  right  afore 
us.  Then,  feeling  lonesome,  should  we  desire 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  ash  had  not  been 
blasted,  or  that  the  helper  had  had  the  manners 
not  to  mention  it.  However,  we  should  keep  on, 
all  right,  until  suddenly  the  stable  bell  would 
strike  ten  in  the  dolefullest  way,  quite  chilling 
our  blood,  though  we  had  so  lately  taught  him 
how  to  acquit  himself.  Then,  as  we  went  on, 
should  we  recal  old  stories,  and  dimly  consider 
what  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  do,  in  the 
event  of  a  tall  figure,  all  in  white,  with  saucer 
eyes,  coming  up  and  saying,  "I  want  you  to 
come  to  a  churchyard  ana  mend  a  church  clock. 
Follow  me !"  Then,  should  we  make  a  burst  to 
get  clear  of  the  trees,  and  should  soon  find  our- 
selves in  the  open,  with  the  town-lights  bright 
ahead  of  us.  So  should  we  lie  t  hat  night  at  the  an- 
cient sign  of  the  Crispin  and  Crispanus,  and  rise 
early  in  the  morning  to  be  betimes  on  tramp  again. 

Bricklayers  often  tramp,  in  twos  and  threes, 
lying  by  night  at  their  "  lodges"  which  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  Bricklaying  is  another 
of  the  occupations  that  can  by  no  means  be 
transacted  in  rural  parts,  without  the  assistance 
of  spectators — of  as  many  as  can  be  convened. 
In  thinly-peopled  spots,  I  have  known  brick- 
layers on  tramp,  coming  up  with  bricklayers  at 
work,  to  be  so  sensible  of  the  indispensability  of 
lookers-on,  that  they  themselves  have  set  up  in 
that  capacity,  and  have  been  unable  to  subside 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  proffered  share  in  the 
job,  for  two  or  three  days  together.  Sometimes, 
the  "  navvy,"  on  tramp,  with  an  extra  pair  of 
half-boots  over  his  shoulder,  a  bag,  a  bottle, 
and  a  can,  will  take  a  similar  part  in  a  job  of 
excavation,  and  will  look  at  it  without  engaging 
in  it,  until  all  his  money  is  gone.  The  current 
of  my  uncommercial  pursuits  caused  me  only 
last  summer  to  want  a  little  body  of  workmen 
for  a  certain  spell  of  work  in  a  pleasant  part  of 
the  country ;  and  I  was  at  one  time  honoured 
with  the  attendance  of  as  many  as  seveu-and- 
twenty,  who  were  looking  at  six. 

Who  can  be  familiar  with  any  rustic  highway 
in  the  summer-time,  without  storing  up  know- 
ledge of  the  many  tramps  who  go  from  one 
oasis  of  town  or  village  to  another,  to  sell  a 
stock  in  trade,  apparently  not  worth  a  shilling 
when  sold  ?  Shrimps  are  a  favourite  commodity 
for  this  kind  of  speculation,  and  so  are  cakes  of 
a  soft  and  spongy  character,  coupled  with  Spanish 
nuts,  and  brandy  balls.  The  stock  is  carried  on 
the  head  in  a  basket,  and,  between  the  head  and 
the  basket,  are  the  trestles,  on  which  the  stock 
is  displayed  at  trading  times.  Fleet  of  foot,  but 
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a  careworn  class  of  tramp  this,  mostly;  with  a  cer- 
tain stiffness  of  neck,  occasioned  by  muck  anxious 
balancing  of  baskets ;  and  also  with  a  long  Chi- 
nese sort  of  eye,  which  an  overweighted  forehead 
would  seem  to  have  squeezed  into  that  form. 

On  the  hot  dusty  roads  near  seaport  towns 
and  great  rivers,  behold  the  tramping  Soldier. 
And  if  you  should  happen  never  to  have  asked 
yourself  whether  his  uniform  is  suited  to  his 
work,  perhaps  the  poor  fellow's  appearance  as 
he  comes  distressfully  towards  you,  with  his 
absurdly  tight  jacket  unbuttoned,  his  neck-gear 
in  his  hand,  and  his  legs  well  chafed  by  his 
trousers  of  baize,  may  suggest  the  personal  in- 
quiry, how  you  think  you  would  like  it.  Much 
better  the  tramping  Sailor,  although  his  cloth 
is  somewhat  too  thick  for  land  service.  But  why 
the  tramping  merchant-mate  should  put  on  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat,  for  a  chalky  country  in 
the  dog-days,  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  na- 
ture that  will  never  be  discovered. 

I  have  my  eye  upon  a  piece  of  Kentish  road, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a  wood,  and  having 
on  one  hand,  between  the  road-dust  and  the 
trees,  a  skirting  patch  of  grass.  Wild  flowers 
grow  in  abundance  on  this  spot,  and  it  lies  high 
and  airy,  with  the  distant  river  stealing  steadily 
away  to  the  ocean,  like  a  man's  life.  To  gain 
the  milestone  here,  which  the  moss,  primroses, 
violets,  blue-bells,  and  wild  roses,  would  soon 
render  illegible  but  for  peering  travellers  push- 
ing them  aside  with  their  sticks,  you  must  come 
up  a  steep  bill,  come  which  way  you  may.  So, 
ail  the  tramps  with  carts  or  caravans— the 
Gipsy-tramp,  the  Show-tramp,  the  Cheap  Jack 
— find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
the  place,  and  all  turn  the  horse  loose  when 
they  come  to  it,  and  boil  the  pot.  Bless  the 
place,  I  love  the  ashes  of  the  vagabond  fires 
that  have  scorched  its  grass  !  What  tramp 
children  do  I  see  here,  attired  in  a  handful  of 
rags,  making  a  gymnasium  of  the  shafts  of  the 
cart,  making  a  feather-bed  of  the  flints  and 
brambles,  making  a  toy  of  the  hobbled  old  horse 
who  is  not  much  more  like  a  horse  than  any 
cheap  toy  would  be !  Here,  do  I  encounter 
the  cart  of  mats  and  brooms  and  baskets — with 
all  thoughts  of  business  given  to  the  evening 
wind — with  the  stew  made  and  being  served  out 
— with  Cheap  Jack  and  Dear  Jill  striking  soft 
music  out  of  the  plates  that  are  rattled  like  war- 
like cymbals  when  put  up  for  auction  at  fairs 
and  markets — their  minds  so  influenced  (no 
doubt)  by  the  melody  of  the  nightingales  as  they 
begin  to  sing  in  the  woods  behind  them,  that  if 
I  were  to  propose  to  deal,  they  would  sell  me 
anything  at  cost  price.  On  this  hallowed  ground 
has  it  been  my  happy  privilege  (let  me  whisper 
it),  to  behold  the  White-haired  Lady  with  the 
pink  eyes,  eating  meat-pie  with  the  Giant :  while, 
by  the  hedge-side,  on  the  box  of  blankets  which 
I  knew  contained  the  snakes,  were  set  forth  the 
cups  and  saucers  and  the  teapot.  It  was  on  an 
evening  in  August,  that  I  chanced  upon  this 
ravishing  spectacle,  and  I  noticed  that,  whereas 
the  Giant  reclined  half  concealed  beneath  the 
overhanging  boughs  and  seemed  indifferent  to 


Nature,  the  white  hair  of  the  gracious  Lady 
streamed  free  in  the  breath  of  evening,  and  her 
pink  eyes  found  pleasure  in  the  landscape.  I 
heard  only  a  single  sentence  of  her  uttering,  yet 
it  bespoke  a  talent  for  modest  repartee.  The 
ill-mannered  Giant — accursed  be  his  evil  race ! 
— had  interrupted  the  Lady  in  some  remark, 
and,  as  I  passed  that  enchanted  corner  of  the 
wood,  she  gently  reproved  him,  with  the  words, 
"Now,  Cobby;"  Cobby!  so  short  a  name! — 
"  ain't  one  fool  enough  to  talk  at  a  time  ?" 

Within  appropriate  distance  of  this  magic 
ground,  though  not  so  near  it  as  that  the  song 
trolled  from  tap  or  bench  at  door,  can  invade  its 
woodland  silence,  is  a  little  hostelry  which  no 
man  possessed  of  a  penny  was  ever  known  to 
pass  in  warm  weather.  Before  its  entrance,  are 
certain  pleasant  trimmed  limes  :  likewise,  a  cool 
well,  with  so  musical  a  bucket-handle  that  its 
fall  upon  the  bucket  rim  will  make  a  horse  prick 
up  its  ears  and  neigh,  upon  the  droughty  road 
half  a  mile  off.  This  is  a  house  of  great  resort 
for  haymaking  tramps  and  harvest  tramps,  in- 
somuch that  as  they  sit  within,  drinking  their 
mugs  of  beer,  their  relinquished  scythes  and  reap- 
ing-hooks glare  out  of  the  open  windows,  as  if  the 
whole  establishment  were  a  family  war-coach  of 
Ancient  Britons.  Later  in  the  season,  the  whole 
country-side,  for  miles  and  miles,  will  swarm  with 
hopping  tramps.  They  come  in  families,  men, 
women,  and  children,  every  family  provided  with 
a  bundle  of  bedding,  an  iron  pot,  a  number  of 
babies,  and  too  often  with  some  poor  sick  crea- 
ture quite  unfit  for  the  rough  life,  for  whom 
they  suppose  the  smell  of  the  fresh  hop  to  be  a 
sovereign  remedy.  Many  of  these  hoppers  are 
Irish,  but  many  come  from  London.  They 
crowd  all  the  roads,  and  camp  under  all  the 
hedges  and  on  all  the  scraps  of  common-land, 
and  live  among  and  upon  the  hops  until  they  are 
all  picked,  and  the  hop-gardens,  so  beautiful 
through  the  summer,  look  as  if  they  had  been 
laid  waste  by  an  invading  army.  Then,  there  is 
a  vast  exodus  of  tramps  out  of  the  county ;  and 
if  you  ride  or  drive  round  any  turn  of  any  road, 
at  more  than  a  foot  pace,  you  will  be  bewildered 
to  find  that  you  have  charged  into  the  bosom  of 
fifty  families,  and  that  there  are  splashing  up 
all  around  you,  in  the  utmost  prodigality  of  con- 
fusion, bundles  of  bedding,  babies,  iron  pots, 
and  a  good-humoured  multitude  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  equally  divided  between  perspira- 
tion and  intoxication. 


ARTICLES  OF  UNBELIEF. 

MY  mind,  I  dare  say,  is  as  richly  stored  with  fal- 
lacies and  crotchets  as  the  mind  of  any  one  of  my 
neighbours.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  ex- 
perience of  the  world  has  enabled  me  to  filter  off 
many  vulgar  errors,  and  for  the  benefit  of  that 
world  I  here  publish  some  results  of  the  filtration  : 

1.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  liked 
Banbury  cakes  or  thick  gingerbread  after  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Neither  do  1  believe  that  any 
one  ever  tasted  more  than  once  in  his  life  certain 
crinkly  comfits  that  are  made  in  the  shape  of 
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rings  and  shells,  and  strongly  flavoured  with 
cardamoms.  As  for  Ally-cam  pane  (which  T  am 
told  should  be  spelled  "  Elecampane"),  I  believe 
it  as  pure  a  fiction  as  a  ceutaur  or  a  hippogriff, 
devised  by  elderly  folks  to  give  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  joys  of  their  childhood. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  large,  varnished, 
hollow-looking  fishes  which  decorate  the  windows 
of  tackle-shops  and  the  walls  of  certain  hos- 
telries  were  ever  caught  by  rod  and  line.     How 
they  were  caught  I  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture, 
but  I  am  open  to  the  conviction  that  they  are 
manufactured  of  oilskin,  bladder,  greasedpaper, 
or  any  other  semi-pellucid  material.    When  I 
am  told  that  in  the  portion  of  the  river  adjoining 
a  certain  tavern  patronised  by  anglers,  there  is 
a  jack  that  weighs  an  incredible  number  of 
pounds,  and  that  the  landlord  will  "  stand"  a 
champagne  supper  whenever  it  is  caught,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  suspecting;  that  the  banquet 
will  never  take  place,  but  I  utterly  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  the  fish. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  lulling  himself  to  sleep  by  an  abortive 
attempt  to  count  a  million. 

4.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  man  who  himself 
saw  a  ghost  was  ever  found  in  any  assembly 
however  large,  though  I  grant  that  the  man 
whose  friend  saw  a  ghost  is  to  be  found  in  every 
assembly  however  small. 

6.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  John  Dorey  and 
the  Red  Mullet  are  entitled  to  that  pre-eminence 
among  fishes  which  is  awarded  to  them  by  fan- 
tastical epicures.  When  I  am  told  that  Samuel 
Foote  went  once  a  year  to  some  place  in  Devon- 
shire on  purpose  to  eat  John  Dorey,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  him  a  fool  for  his  pains,  were  I 
not  much  more  strongly  inclined  to  disbelieve 
the  statement  altogether.  I  do  not  believe  that 
plovers'  eggs  deserve  to  be  honoured  with  a 
mossy  throne  denied  to  the  produce  of  the  do- 
mestic hen  and  the  duck.  Far  from  believing 
that  a  galantine  of  turkey  is  the  choicest  deli- 
cacy placed  upon  a  supper-table,  I  believe  no  one 
would  touch  it  who  could  get  anything  else  to  eat. 

6.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  saw  a 
farce  entitled  John  Jones,   although  it  is  fre- 
quently played  in  London,  generally  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

7.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  gentleman  who 
tries  to  tell  his  fortune  by  cards  ever  arrives  at 
any  result  that  will  enable  him  to  form  even  an 
incorrect  opinion  as  to  his  future  career.     I  do 
not  believe  that  the  information  contained  in  six- 
penny "  dream-books"  could  be  applied  directly 
or  indirectly  to  any  dream  dreamed  by  mortal 
man  since  the  days  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

8.  I  do  not  believe  that  John  Bull  is  the 
finest  comedy  in  the  English  language,  or  that 
Bom  bastes  Furioso  is  the  best  burlesque  that 
ever  was  written. 

9.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  became 
a  classical  scholar  by  the  aid  of  the  Hamiltonian 

HI,  or  that  any  one  CUT  attained  even  a 
smattering  of  Hebrew  by  studying  that  lan- 
guage "  without  points." 

10.  I  greatly  disbelieve  in  that  passionate  love 


for  Dante  which  is  often  professed  by  young 
ladies  who  have  just  begun  to  study  Italian,  but 
this  disbelief  is  not  accompanied  by  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  poet. 

11.  I  do   not  believe   that    anybody    ever 
derived  any  pleasure  or  profit  from  eating  water- 
cresses  with  his  tea.        , 

12.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a 
pantomime  in  which  Harlequin  and  Clown  carried 
out  a  plot  as  consecutive  as  that  of  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  though  I  am  informed,  every  Christmas, 
that  in  certain  "  good  old  times"  such  panto- 
mimes were  common,  if  not  universal. 

13.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  gained 
an  appetite  for  dinner  by  tossing  off  a  glass  of 
a  detestable  compound  called  "  gm-and-bitters," 
and  my  opinion  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard 
to  a  drink  which  tne  French  term  "  absinthe." 

14.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  set  up 
for  an  "  original"  ever  allowed  his  eccentricities 
to  interfere  with  his  pocket  or  his  personal 
convenience. 

15.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  talking  bird.     Not  only  have  I  wasted  a 
small  fortune  on  starlings  that  did  not  even 
attempt  to  speak,  but  I  have  listened  by  the 
hour  together  to  choice  grey  parrots  while"  they 
made   a  noise  which  an  admiring  crowd  pro- 
nounced to  signify  "Pretty  Poll,    and  which  I 
am  in  a  position  to  affirm  would  just  as  well  de- 
note any  other  combination  of  syllables  similarly 
accented,  and  with  somewhat   similar  vowels, 
as,  for  instance,  "  Witty  Tom."    And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  those  persons  who  complain  of  the  op- 
probrious epithets  with  which  they  are  accosted 
by  parrots,  and  attribute  their  rudeness  to  the 
bad    educational    system   of   the   sailors  who 
"  brought  them  over,"  are  simply  the  victims  of 
their  own  morbid  imagination. 


BLACK  TARN. 

IN  THREE   PORTIONS.      CHAPTER  I. 

"  LAURENCE,  I  tell  you  again,  your  only 
chance  is  a  good  marriage." 

"  I  know  that,  mother,  by  heart  ^you  have 
told  me  so  before ;  oftener  than  you  seem  to  re- 
member." 

"  And  my  anxiety  displeases  you  ?" 

"  No ;  but  your  importunity  wearies  me." 

"  You  are  ungrateful,  Laurence,  and  disre- 
spectful," said  Mrs.  Grantley,  in  an  unmoved 
voice,  but  with  stately  disapprobation. 

"  Am  I  so  P  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  way,"  said 
Laurence,  indifferently.  "  However,"  he  added, 
rising  and  lounging  against  the  chimney-piece, 
where  he  stood,  stroking  his  moustache,  "we 
need  not  quarrel.  My  father  and  you  managed  to 
diminish  the  old  estate  bv  some  thousands :  I 
have  not  been  behindhand ;  and  now  we  are 
both  doing  pur  best — you  on  your  side,  I  on 
mine — to  bring  the  whole  thing  to  the  dogs.  I 
do  not  blame  you,  but  you  are  horribly  extrava- 
gant ;  upon  my  soul  you  are.  So  am  1." 

"  Laurence,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
so  offend  against  good  taste — and  me." 

Mrs.  Grantley  spoke  with  perfect  breeding, 
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calmly  but  displeasedly,  with  a  stately  Junonic 
kind  of  anger  that  was  really  very  grand. 

"Let  it  pass,"  said  Laurence.  "I  forgot 
your  susceptibilities  on  that  point.  However, 
here  we  are  in  evil  case  enough,  and  now  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  A  marriage,  you  say.  Well !  a 
marriage.  Who  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  I '  decline  speakin'g  with  you,  Laurence, 
while  you  adopt  this  mocking  tone.  If  you  mean 
a  serious  discussion,  good ;  but  I  am  in  no  hu- 
mour for  persiflage,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  sternly. 

"  Pie !  What  does  Shakespeare  say  of  sus- 
picion and  a  guilty  mind  ?  Or  who  is  it — Pope, 
Thomson's  Seasons,  or  Mrs.  Hemaus  ?" 

"  We  will  end  the  conversation,  if  you  please," 
said  Mrs.  Grautley,  rising  in  her  turn.  "  You  are 
impertinent,  and"  you  know  I  never  submit  to 
impertinence.  When  you  choose  to  discuss  the 
question  with  propriety,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
resume  the  subject." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  serious,"  said  Laurence,  in 
a  slightly  less  bantering  tone.  "Be  just; 
or,  if  that  is  too  high  a  flight  for  your  ethical 
wings,  be  good-natured.  This  marriage  is 
for  "your  good  as  well  as  mine ;  yet  I  am  to 
be  the  only  victim.  Grant  me  at  least  the 
luxury  of  kicking  while  you  harness  me.  Now 
let  us  go  fairly  through  the  available  list.  Miss 
Sefton  ?"  He  laughed,  but  it  was  not  quite  a 
natural  laugh,  aud,  strangely  enough,  he,  whose 
general  look  was  fixed  and  steady,  now  kept  his 
eyes  bent  down,  intent  on  the  condition  of  his 
nails.  "  She  has  money,  I  believe,"  he  added, 
in  a  jeering  kind  of  way.  "  Fifty  pounds  a  year, 
if  a  penny." 

"  Jane  Storey  has  more  than  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley,  quietly. 

"  Jane  Storey  cannot  speak  English,  and  yes- 
terday called  me  'sir.'  No,  mother,  not  Jane 
Storey — no." 

"  1  own  she  is  not  very  accurate  in  the  use 
of  verbs  and  pronouns,  and  it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  have  a  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Grantley  table  saying,  '  Sir,  will  you  take  any  of 
this  beautiful  leg  of  mutton  ?'  Otherwise,  she  is 
not  bad.  She  has  decent  teeth  and  tolerable 
hair,  an£  quite  a  Cinderella  foot.  But  I  do 
not  press  her,  Laurence.  Gold  leaf  should  be 
thick  that  covers  dross,  and  Jane  Storey's  is 
not  quite  deep  enough  to  hide  the  base  metal 
underneath.  There  is  Miss  Ainsworth — what 
of  her  ?" 

"  With  red  hair,  and  a  hand  like  a  butcher's 
fist." 

"  Golden  hair.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  never 
has  red  hair.  She  will  not  do  ?  Ah !  you  are 
fastidious.  What  then  of  Emma  Laurie — sinking 
the  parentage  ?" 

"  A  tallow-chandler's  daughter,  and  not  much 
unlike  her  father's  advertising  mould.  I  always 
thought  you  somewhat  choice  and  aristocratic 
in  your  ideas ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  want  of 
money  had  brought  the  want  of  other  things 
too  in  its  train.  Yet,  if  you  cannot  be  pru- 
dent, at  least  sin  like  a  gentlewoman.  Let  us 
be  true  to  our  class,  if  not  honest  to  our  trades- 
people." 


"You  are  right:  I  have  stooped  too  low. 
Birth  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  necessities  as 
well  as  money,  and  we  must  have  both  united," 
said  Mrs.  Grantley,  with  dangerous  suavity. 
"  Let  me  see — you  do  not  like  the  Storey,  nor 
the  Ainsworth,  nor  yet  the  Laurie  ?  what, 
then,  do  you  say  of  Annie  Sibson  ?  Here  you 
have  everything,  Laurence ;  family,  fortune, 
education ;  nothing  missing  from  the  list." 
And  Mrs.  Grantley  looked  at  her  sou  with  a 
hard,  fixed  gaze,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  meant 
everything  possible  to  human  will. 

"  Annie  Sibson !  A  poker  in  petticoats,  a  fish, 
a  mere  nonentity,  without  grace,  intelligence, 
or  beauty ;  and  forty  years  old  at  the  least !" 

"  My  dear  boy,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  gilded 
"Venus,  I  am  afraid  you  will  go  wifeless  for 
ever.  Annie  Sibson  was  only  twenty-nine  last 
November — and  is  a  very  charming  young  wo- 
man  " 

"  She  is  a  horror,  mother ;  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  What  on  earth  could  have  put  her  into 
your  head  ?" 

"  Necessity,  Laurence,  and  fate.  Annie  Sib- 
son has  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  she  loves  you, 
and  you  will  marry  her.  You  know  this  as  well 
as  I  do." 

"  Loves  me !  She  love  !  As  cod-fish  do.  She 
is  not  unlike  a  cod-fish,  herself  —  watery  blue 
eyes,  leaden  skin,  gaping  mouth,  and  lint-white 
hair.  She  would  make  no  end  of  a  caricature." 

"  Laugh  as  you  like,  Laurence,  Annie  Sibson 
is  your  fate.  Yet,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
take  it  as  you  do,  with  a  jest  and  a  smile  :  you 
might  take  it  worse,"  observed  Mrs.  Grautley, 
sententiously. 

"  Or  not  at  all,"  said  Laurence,  turning 
pale,  as  he  always  did  when  angry.  "  I  am 
not  forced  to  marry  the  girl,  I  suppose  ?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  I  have  no  free-will  left, 
no  self-assertion,  at  thirty-two  years  old  ?  If 
you  do,  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken." 

"  You  are  absurd  and  childish ;  and  show  the 
weakness  of  your  arguments  by  their  violence. 
Do  I  force  you  to  marry  ?  Or  indeed  do  I  care 
about  your  marriage  in  any  way,  for  myself?" 

"Has  your  jointure  nothing  to  do  with  it?" 
said  Laurence.  "  Are  there  no  awkward  items 
there  to  wash  out  with  a  golden  sponge  ?  You 
are  self-denying,  mother,  1  know  ;  always  were ; 
but  not  quite  to  the  point  of  planning  a  rich 
marriage  for  your  son  that  shall  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  yourself  as  well." 

"  Have  it  as  you  will.  Only  remember  what 
Warner  said  in  his  letter  to-day ;  the  mortgage 
suddenly  called  in,  and  another  mortgage  for  the 
same  amount  not  to  be  had ;  that  heavy  bill  of 
Lyou's  to  be  met  this  day  week  ;  Marshall's  ac- 
ceptances falling  due  ;  the  embarrassment,  nay, 
Laurence,  the  ruin  that  is  threatening  you  unless 
promptly  bought  off.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
all  this,  you  say  ?  Simply  to  remind  you  that 
Annie  Sibsou  has  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  that 
she  loves  you ;  and  that  the  game  is  in  your  own 
hands.  Annie  Sibson  will'  be  at  the  ball  to- 
night :  and  Warner's  letter  must  be  answered 
to-morrow." 
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"  My  mother  makes  me  religious,"  said  Lau- 
rence, as  she  left  the  room ;  "  she  makes  me  be- 
lieve in  devils." 

He  sat  and  brooded  over  nil  that  she  had 
said,  forced  to  admit  that  the  inexorable  laws  of 
expediency  and  worldly  prudence  were  with  her, 
and  that  liis  wisest  course  would  be  to  marry 
Annie  Sibson,  and  so  stave  off  the  Jews  and  the 
auctioneers.  True,  she  was  disagreeable,  ugly, 

and  ill-bred  ;  while  May  Scfton But  then 

the.  money — that  magic  fifty  thousand  pounds 
— while  poor  pretty  May  hod  only  her  wavy 
olicsimt-hair,  and  her  large  blue  Irish  eyes, 
her  frank  smile  and  tender  heart,  her  sim- 
plicity, her  grace,  her  lovingncss  and  her 
ify,  and  a  paltry  fifty  pounds  a  year; 
rly  enough  to  buy  her  gloves  and  bouquets  ! 
If  May  Sefton  could  but  have  had  Annie  s  for- 
tune, Laurence  thought,  the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  perfect,  and  two  people  might  be 
happy,  instead  of  one  a  miserable  sacrifice. 
Not  that  Laurence  had  any  reason  to  believe 
that  May  loved  him,  more  than  she  loved  Fido, 
her  Skye-terrier,  or  Muff,  her  Persian  cat.  But 
Laurence  Grantley  could  not  anticipate  a  re- 
fusal from  any  woman ;  nor,  indeed,  need  he  have 
feared  one.  Who  could  be  found  to  refuse  him, 
young,  handsome,  of  an  old  family,  reputed 
wealthy,  acknowledged  as  the  most  agreeable 
man  of  the  county,  perfectly  well-bred,  and 
rather  clever  ? 

Half  the  county  had  gathered  at  the  Assize 
ball  to  do  full  honour  to  the  wretches  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  transported,  or 
imprisoned.  But  of  all  the  guests,  none  made 
a  greater  sensation  than  the  Grantleys  of  the 
Hall.  They  ranked  among  the  first  families 
of  the  place ;  they  were  the  largest  landowners 
— what  matter  if  every  acre,  even  to  the  bare 
crags  about  that  desolate  Black  Tarn  up  on 
the  hill  yonder,  was  mortgaged  to  its  full 
value  ? — and  were  decidedly  the  leading  people. 
Mother  and  son  headed  every  list,  whether  of 
stewards  or  subscriptions ;  their  doings  sup- 
plied the  local  papers  with  oue  or  two  para- 
graphs weekly ;  they  were  foremost  in  every - 
thing,  political,  parochial,  scientific,  or  social; 
nothing  was  considered  complete  that  had  not 
the  countenance  of  the  family  at  the  Hall.  Then, 
Mr^.  Grantley  was  a  local  drawing-room  queen, 
or  milliner's  Juno,  whose  beauty  and  breeding 
made  society  proud  of  her  leadership.  Neither 
had  the  late  Mr.  Grantley  been  false  to  the  family 
traditions.  A  brave,  kindly-hearted, open-handed, 
energetic  man,  full  of  energy  and  manliness  fla- 
voured with  a  certain  full-bodied  pomp,  which 
does  not  sit  ill  on  men  of  six  feet,  hard  riders,  fast 
livers,  kind  landlords,  and  generous  neighbours — 
his  death  had  left  a  gap  which  even  Laurence 
himself  had  not  filled  up.  But  Laurence  wasdoing 
his  best  to  prove  worthy  of  his  name,  and  was 
now  only  slightly  behind  the  place  which  his 
father's  memory  yet  held  in  public  opinion. 
Lavish,  a  little  haughty  and  intensely  proud, 
but  kind-hearted  and  social,  what  faults  he 
DM  did  not  show,  'and  his  virtues  were  ren- 
dered all  the  brighter  by  the  silver-gilt  of  the 


setting.  And  he  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow- 
after  all. 

So,  when  the  mother  and  son  entered  the  room, 
the  whole  assembly  rose  to  greet  them  as  if 
they  had  been  the  chief  magnates  of  the  land, 
and*  Grantley  Hall  the  Windsor  Castle  of  Eng- 
land, instead  of  only  Windsor  Castle  of  the 
county. 

Mrs.  Grantley  was  used  to  this  kind  of  ho- 
mage ;  she  accepted  it  as  her  due,  gracefully  if 
not  gratefully,  with  dignified  condescension,  not 
with  excitement  or  embarrassment.  Do  we  not 
all  know  women  who  simply  suffer  love  and  per- 
mit admiration  ?  To-night  she  was  more  tnan 
ordinarily  gracious.  She  threw  into  her  greet- 
ings such  an  impalpable  kind  of  flattery,  she 
was  so  full  of  sympathy  and  thought  for  every 
one,  that  she  raised  her  popularity  up  to  the 
highest  pinnacle,  and  brought  the  whole  shire, 
so  to  speak,  on  its  knees  at  her  feet.  Laurence 
was  quite  as  popular.  Perhaps,  less  so  with  the 
men  than  with  the  women,  who  yet  all  combined 
to  praise  Mrs.  Grantley  loudly,  and  to  profess 
the  most  unbounded  admiration  of  her,  from 
her  millinery  to  her  morals.  Her  son  was 
only  mentioned  by  them  as  an  accident.  But 
this  is  a  way  women  have,  with  the  stately 
mothers  of  well-looking  sons,  unmarried  aii'd 
desirable. 

The  first  dance  had  been  gone  through  when 
they  entered,  but  some  of  the  "  best  girls"  were 
sitting  in  a  small  knot  apart,  as  was  the  custom. 
To  most  of  them  the  ball  had  not  begun  till 
Mr.  Laurence  Grantley  appeared.  May  Sefton, 
the  decided  belle  of  the  room,  all  in  white  and 
water-lilies,  was  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  as- 
pirants, and  smiled  pleasantly  and  equally  on 
all :  even  sometimes  favouring  \vith  a  kind  of 
human  recognition  that  intense  vulgarian,  the 
local  lawyer,  who,  though  of  course  not  "in 
their  set,"  was  yet  slightly  known  to  the  Seftons, 
as  the  local  innkeeper  might  have  been,  or  the 
postmaster,  or  the  exciseman,  or  any  other  se- 
cond-class individual  permitted  to  exist.  By  her 
side  was  Annie  Sibson,  the  great  heiress,  in  cold 
blue,  as  cold  as  herself,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  May's  mot^fr ;  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  hand- 
some daughter,  in  black  aud  gold,  was  with  them  ; 
and  the  bishop's  tall  niece,  in  strong-coloured 
pink  helped  out  by  hard  trimmings,  wine- 
bottle  colour.  Laurence  lounged  up  to  the 
group,  bland  and  gracious,  and  was  greeted 
with  a  volley  of  smiles  and  bright  glances  such 
as  might  have  brought  a  dead  man  to  life. 
May's  sweet  face  dimpled  from  brow  to  chin  as 
he  oent  down  and  spoke  to  her  softly — more 
softly  thtrn  to  the  others ;  and  a  pretty  triumph 
broke  like  sunshine  from  her  eyes."  He  was 
going  to  take  her  out  the  first,  she  thought  ; 
and  that  was  always  a  coveted  distinction.  But 
after  speaking  with  her  for  a  few  moments, 
Laurence  suddenly  turned  to  Annie  Sibson,  and 
asked  her  to  waltz  with  him ;  askod  her  some- 
what abruptly,  and  not  as  he  had  spoken  to 
Mtiy;  without  looking  at  her,  but  keeping  his 
eyes  raised  just  above  the  level  of  her  head ; 
peculiarities  of  manner  which  Miss  Annie  did 
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not  seem  to  notice,  for  her  leaden  cheek  took 
a  warmer  tinge,  and  her  dulled  face  brightened 
perceptibly  as  she  walked  up  the  room  leaning 
on  his  arm ;  her  mouth  half  open,  and  her  long 
throat  craned  into  an  angle  as  usual.  "  It  was 
Antinoiis  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hecate," 
said  classical  Mrs.  Gray,  the  terror  of  all  the 
young  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mrs.  Grantley  smiled  graciously  as  they  passed 
her,  and  turning  to  her  neighbour  said,  with  con- 
descending benignity ;  "  That  dear  girl,  Annie 
Sibson,  is  really  a  great  favourite  of  mine  :  she 
is  not  pretty,  but  so  amiable,  so  good  ! — and  sin- 
gularly well-informed ;  with  what  pur  fathers 
would  have  said,  a  pretty  turn  for  science." 

"Not  much  manner,"  said  the  neighbour, 
who  had  daughters  of  her  own — pretty  girls  with- 
out fortunes.  Annie  Sibson,  with  her  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  was  a  thorn  in  her  maternal 
side. 

"  Shy  ?  Yes,  undeniably  so  ;  but  that  is  no 
fault,  my  dear  Mrs.  Craven,  in  these  days  of 
Spanish  hats  and  Balmoral  boots.  T  would  we 
had  a  few  more  shy  young  ladies  among  us." 
Mrs.  Grantley,  like  all  women  of  the  Junonic 
order,  had  a  profound  aversion  to  piquancy, 
whether  in  dress  or  in  character;  and  Mrs. 
Craven's  three  daughters  were  three  brunettes, 
with  the  shortest  and  reddest  of  petticoats,  and 
the  smallest  and  jauntiest  of  hats.  The  con- 
versation dropped,  and  Mrs.  Craven  felt  dis- 
comfited. 

May  Sefton  looked  on  while  the  pair  whirled 
rapidly  past  her ;  a  shade  paler  and  more  thought- 
ful than  she  was  a  moment  ago ;  puzzled  too,  and 
not  able  to  read  the  riddle  just  offered  to  her. 
Then  she  stood  up  to  waltz  with  that  most  insuf- 
ferable of  all  coxcombs,  Charley  Fitzallen  (who 
fancied  himself  in  love  with  her),  in  obedience  to 
a  sarcastic  request  from  Laurence  "that  she 
would  not  disappoint  Mr.  Fitzallen  for  his  plea- 
sure !"  But  either  pride,  or  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  or  perhaps  a  little  justifiable  dissimula- 
tion, soon  brought  back  her  smiles,  and  she 
danced  with  every  one,  and  talked  and  laughed, 
and  did  her  pretty  little  harmless  tale  of  flirting 
quite  merrily.  And  when  Laurence,  late  in  the 
evening,  came  to  demand  the  honour  of  her  hand 
for  the  next  polka — still  speaking  softly,  and 
looking  into  her  eyes  with  tender  admiration — 
he  found  her  engaged  so  many  deep  there  was 
no  hope  left  for  him. 

He  turned  away  with  a  bitter,  loving,  de- 
spairing speech.  May  looked  after  him  with 
wondering  pain,  as  again  he  whirled  off  with 
Annie  Sibson,  who,  the  young  men  used  irre- 
verently to  say,  danced  like  a  giraffe. 

Laurence  had  danced  so  often  with  her  to- 
night, that  gossips  laid  their  heads  together, 
whispering  their  comments;  one,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  even  venturing  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Grantley  on  the  coming  accession  of  fortune 
to  her  son,  congratulating  the  young  lady 
also,  on  her  success  where  all  others  had  failed 
to  fix.  Whereat  Mrs.  Grantley  looked  grand  and 
stony,  answering,  "  I  do  not  understand  you," 
as  gravely  as  if  a  royal  sphinx  had  spoken. 


Before  Annie  was  shawled  and  in  the  carriage 
Laurence  Grantley  had  proposed,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. The  next  day  "Warner  was  written  to, 
and  all  these  terrible  embarrassments  pressing 
so  fiercely  onward  were  disposed  of  with  the 
offhand  insolence  of  inexhaustible  resources. 

CHAPTER   II. 

THE  Grantley  marriage  was  a  most  brilliant 
affair.  No  marriages  are  so  demonstrative  as 
those  which  are  made  for  interest,  and  where  all 
the  love  is  on  one  side ;  for  the  less  people  have, 
the  more  they  seem  bound  to  assume.  Magni- 
ficent wedding  presents ;  a  battalion  of  uphol- 
sterers and  decorators  to  fit  the  old  Hall  for  the 
coming  bride,  a  lavishness  of  expenditure,  and 
gorgeousness  of  taste,  that  would  have  been 
princely  if  it  had  not  been  profligate ;  and 
then  the  world  said  how  handsomely  Laurence 
Grantley  was  acting,  and  to  be  sure  he  loved 
that  uninteresting  Annie  Sibson  after  all,  and 
had  not  married  her  for  her  money  only. 
Annie  half  thought  so,  herself ;  disagree- 
able women  generally  believe  themselves  irre- 
sistible ;  yet  there  was  a  test  which  in  spite  of 
her  confidence,  she  thought  it  only  wise  to  apply : 
and  that  test  was,  the  settlements.  She  had  very 
cleverlymanaged  to  put  off  to  the  last,  the  signing 
of  these  important  papers,  and  had  refused  all 
discussion  on  the  point  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  She  had  left  all  this  to  her  lawyer  and 
her  guardian,  she  said ;  they  would  do  what 
was  right.  And  what  they  did,  was  to  take  good 
care  of  her — very  good  care.  When,  there- 
fore, the  papers  came  down  for  signature  the 
night  before  the  wedding,  they  were  not  quite 
what  Mrs.  Grantley  or  Laurence  had  anticipated. 
Annie's  lawyer  and  guardian — at  least,  she  said 
it  was  done  by  them — had  interpolated  a  few 
phrases  here  and  there,  which  left  her  in  a 
far  better  position  than  had  been  agreed  on. 
In  fact,  they  left  her  supreme,  with  the  Grant- 
ley's  "  nowhere." 

The  Grantleys  made  some  strong  representa- 
tions on  the  subject,  but  Annie  opposed  only  a 
dull,  dead,  negative  resistance,  against  which 
they  simply  fought  without  result,  and  wearied 
themselves  in  vain.  As  it  was  really  of 
vital  importance  to  get  the  interest  of  the 
money,  if  nothing  else,  they  were  obliged  at  last 
to  give  in,  and  leave  her  absolute  possession  of 
her  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

She  'had  had  two  aims — the  one  to  marry 
Laurence  Grantley,  the  other  to  keep  her 
fortune  to  herself;  and  she  carried  both.  She 
did  not  know  how  Laurence  cursed  her  in 
his  heart  as  she  sat  with  her  filmy  eyes 
fixed  immovably  on  the  wall,  her  whole  as- 
pect one  of  imbecile  obstinacy;  and  she 
would  not  have  much  cared  if  she  had  known. 
Annie  Sibson  never  turned  aside  from  her 
own  path  because  other  people  cried  out  that 
she  walked  over  their  grounds,  and  took  more 
than  was  her  right.  "Let  them  keep  their 
gates  shut  and  their  fences,  as  I  do  mine," 
said  Annie,  hedging  in  her  bit  of  ground  dog- 
gedly. 
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hen  it  came  to  the  question  of  the 
signing,  Laurence  Grantley  had  gone  too  far 
to  retreat  \viili  honour,  he  was  forced  to  know 
himself  overreached.  So  the  farce  went  on  with 
its  intended  splendour,  though  the  principal 
actor  had  lost  half  his  fees,  and  the  tinsel 
garlands  all  their  bloom.  May  Sefton  was  a 
bridesmaid — all  the  beauties  of  the  county  were 
bridesmaids— and  her  beauty  never  looked  so 
l.>e\> itching  as  when  she  stood  behind  Laurence 
Grautley's  "fish."  Laurence  felt  his  haughty 
heart  rise  bitterly  as  he  led  her  from  the 
altar ;  bound,  fettered,  married  for  life ;  mar- 
ried to  her,  with  May  Sefton  following  on 
their  steps,  talking  gaily  and,  as  it  seemed, 
unconcernedly  with  the  groomsman.  Bitter, 
bitter  were  the  man's  thoughts  in  that  short 
passage  from  the  altar  to  the  vestry;  dully 
triumphant  the  ungainly  bride's  ;  undefined  and 
somewhat,  tumultuous  May  Sefton's,  who  could 
not  help  thinking  that  Laurence  Grantley  had 
once  liked  her  better  than  all  the  rest,  and  even 
now  spoke  to  her  differently  than  he  spoke  to 
the  rest.  May  knew  how  to  keep  her  own 
secrets. 

In  the  vestry  Laurence  nearly  lost  his  self- 
control,  when  Annie,  in  a  strange  tone  of  fami- 
liarity and  command,  desired  him  to  pick  up  her 
handkerchief,  which  she  had  let  fall.  It  was  the 
Wife's  voice,  the  possessor's,  the  command  of 
rightful  ownership  and  public  pledge.  But  he  did 
her  bidding,  gracefully  and  gallantly ;  for  he  was 
too  proud  to  give  the  world  occasion  for  talk, 
and,  come  what  might,  he  was  resolved  that  no 
one  should  learn  his  secret.  Annie  smiled,  and 
looked  round  with  dull  complacency,  as  if 
a  showman  had  shown  off  his  spaniel's  latest 
trick. 

The  breakfast  passed  decorously  enough,  and 
they  went  off  on  the  wedding-tour  with  all 
pomp  and  circumstance.  Mrs.  Grantley  said 
to  herself  that  Laurence  would  now  be  able  to 
mould  her  to  Ids  own  will — brides  are  so  mal- 
leable ! — and  that  if  things  were  not  in  true 
shape  when  they  returned,  then  she,  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  queen  and  autocrat  of  the  county,  would 
undertake  the  task. 

CHAPTER  in. 

"  MRS.  LATTRENCE  GR.VNTLEY  at  home." 

The  neighbourhood  received  cards  bearing  this 
notification,  and  the  neighbourhood  went  up  in 
family  parties  to  the  Hall. 

"  Every  one  may  come  once,"  was  Annie's 
silent  decision;  "that  is,  for  the  Grantleys; 
but  /  will  arrange  who  comes  twice." 

The  war  had  oegun.  It  had  virtually  begun 
in  the  vestry  when  Annie  paraded  her  new- 
made  husband's  obedience,  and  settled  her- 
self in  her  place  as  the  dominator  of  the 
whole.  It  had  been  going  on  ever  since ; 
and  a  war  with  Annie  was  no  trifle.  Worse 
to  bear  than  the  most  passionate  outbursts  of 
violence  and  wrath,  was  her  inert  resistance : 
that  smooth,  unangular,  undefined  resistance 
which  offers  no  point  of  hold  to  an  antagonist, 
and  simply  fails  to  succumb.  Had  she  ever  re- 


fused a  request  in  anger,  ever  argued  a  point 
openly,  ever  spoken  vehemently  or  with  the 
exaggeration  of  passion?  Never ;  but  she  sat  with 
the  naif  imbecile  expression  upon  her  which  she 
assumed  when  obstinate.  She  would  have  held 
her  point  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  She  had 
an  irresistible  argument  in  her  power  of  appoint- 
ing her  heir ;  for  she  liad  reserved  this  right 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  and  held  it  like 
a  coiled  lasso  over  the  heaa  of  her  husband. 
So  that  if  Laurence  Grantley  wished  his  mar- 
riage to  be  of  any  real  ulterior  advantage  to 
him,  he  must  keep  her  in  good  humour  ;  which 
meant,  that  he  must  let  her  have  her  own  way 
unchecked. 

Even  Mrs.  Grantley's  position  was  precarious. 
"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  your  mother  had 
a  separate  establishment  before  we  return,"  said 
Annie  one  day,  at  Rome ;  and  Laurence,  who 
knew  his  bride  a  little  better  now  than  at  first, 
knew  that  his  mother's  tenure  of  royalty  was  at 
an  end. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  wrote  home  at  once, 
repeating  what  his  wife  had  said,  but  somewhat 
more  roundly  and  offensively ;  for,  as  Laurence 
had  no  love,  though  a  vast  deal  of  admiration,  for 
his  mother,  and  as  she  had  no  reversions  which 
might  keep  him  in  check,  he  never  cared  to 
diplomatise  with  her,  or  to  soften  what  might 
be  offensive. 

Mrs.  Grantley  received  his  letter  scornfully. 
"  It  will  be  strange  if  I  cannot  matt  riser  such 
a  nonentity  as  Annie  Sibson,"  she  wrote :  and 
stayed  on. 

Annie  never  resumed  the  subject  while  abroad ; 
but,  while  they  were  crossing  the  Channel  to 
England,  she  said,  letting  her  words  fall  like 
water  drops,  without  clearness  of  enunciation, 
emphasis,  or  expression:  "Has  Mrs.  Grantley 
left  the  Hall  yet  ?" 

'  No,"  said  Laurence,  shortly. 

'  I  think  she  had  better,"  said  Annie. 

'  She  has  no  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Laurence. 

Neither  do  /  desire  it." 

'  I  think  she  had  better,"  repeated  Annie. 

'  Tell  her  so  yourself,  Mrs.  Grantley.  Take 
my  mother  in  hand  and  manage  her  to  your  own 
liking ;  perhaps  you  will  not  find  the  task  so  easy 
as  you  imagine." 

"  I  think  she  had  better  go,"  was  all  Annie's 
answer;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

When  they  got  home,  they  found  Mrs.  Grantley 
still  lady  paramount ;  receiving  Annie  graciously, 
and  patronising  her  on  her  return  with  mar- 
vellous effects  of  black  velvet  and  costly  lace. 
Annie  hung  her  lip  and  looked  stupid,  re- 
ceived all  these  demonstrations  very  coldly,  and 
did  not  in  any  manner  respond  to  them  ;  but 
before  an  hour  was  out,  and  before  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley  knew  what  had  happened,  she  found  herself 
set  aside,  her  orders  opposed,  her  assertions  con- 
tradicted flatly—  without  passion  or  excitement, 
but  unequivocally — the  servants  made  to  under- 
stand who  was  now  the  real  mistress ;  and  the 
whole  reins  of  management  taken,  without  force, 
but  irresistibly,  from  her  hands.  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley's  tactics  were  of  no  avail  against  a  system 
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that  had  nothing  tangible,  and  against  a  person 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  excite  or  bring  to 
bay. 

"  I  think  you  would  be  better  in  a  house  of 
your  own,"  she  used  to  say  about  once  a  day, 
as  her  sole  answer  to  Mrs.  Grantley's  stately  re- 
presentations that  on  such  and  such  an  occa- 
sion— contradicting  her  flatly  at  table,  refusing 
her  the  carriage,  rescinding  her  orders,  or  the 
like — she  had  acted  unbecomingly,  and  without 
due  regard  to  her  (Mrs.  Grantley's)  position. 
And  at  last,  by  force  of  her  unceasing  insults, 
always  very  quietly  given,  she  shouldered  out 
the  elder  lady  and  forced  her  to  go.  There 
was  no  quarrel,  no  tumult,  no  scandal.  Mrs. 
Grantley's  pride  could  no  longer  submit ;  and 
she  went. 

"I  think  she  is  best  gone,"  said  Annie,  im- 
perturbably,  when  the  last  shred  belonging  to 
the  former  mistress  had  disappeared  from  the 
Hall.  Then  she  went  to  pore  over  the  aqua- 
rium, and  teaze  her  chameleon ;  for  she  had  a 
kind  of  sympathy  with  all  bloodless  creatures, 
and  was  great  in  a  shallow  kind  of  scientific 
play :  trying  her  hand  at  photography,  model- 
ling, and  various  unexciting  amusements ;  but 
especially  given  up  to  her  water  world. 

What  she  did  with  Mrs.  Grantley  she  did  also 
with  the  visitors  to  the  Hall.  Those  whom  she 
did  not  like,  took  care  not  to  call  again.  She 
did  nothing  overt ;  said  nothing  that  could  be 
repeated  as  personally  insolent ;  but  was  alto- 
gether so  disagreeable,  that  those  whom  she  did 
not  affect  left  the  house  irreconcilably  offended, 
and  never  entered  it  a  second  time.  The  only 
one  who  stood  out  against  her  was  Mr.  Clarke 
Jones,  the  country  lawyer,  who  lived  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  world  of  the  county,  and  appeared 
at  the  Assize  ball  as  May  Sefton's  distant  ad- 
mirer. Laurence  used  to  give  this  person  an 
occasional  dirty  job  to  do,  and  Jones  prized 
his  slender  footing  in  the  Hall  too  much  to  re- 
Imquish  it,  cost  what  it  would  in  self-respect  to 
retain.  His  skin  was  as  thick  as  a  rhino- 
ceros's hide ;  to  all  Mrs.  Laurence's  undefined 
insults  heopposed  a  callous  impudence  that  would 
not  be  abashed,  a  vulgar  self-complacency  that 
would  not  be  ruffled.  "He  gave  her  back  as 
good  as  she  brought,"  he  used  to  say ;  and  not 
without  truth.  It  was  the  file  and  the  granite; 
and  the  granite  had  the  best  of  it. 

Thus,  whether  she  liked  it  or'  not,  she  had  to 
endure  his  visits,  and  somehow  Mr.  Clarke  Jones 
managed  to  make  them  tolerably  frequent:  per- 
petually coming  up  to  the  Hall  with  small  bits  of 
local  information,  which  "  he  thought  it  right  Mr. 
Grantley  should  know."  Laurence  suffered  him 
to  prowl  about  in  this  manner,  partly  because  he 
was  sometimes  useful,  and  partly  because  he  un- 
derstood the  secret  antagonism  going  on,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  see  his  wife  foiled  at  her  own 
game. 


If  the  bull-necked,  insolent  country  lawyer 
were  Annie's  sore  point,  the  settlements,  and 
a  loan  which  Laurence  wanted  to  raise  on 
her  security,  were  his.  Annie  would  not  do  him 
this  service.  "  I  married  to  be  mistress  of  the 
Hall,  not  to  be  a  beggar,"  she  used  to  say ;  "  so 
you  need  not  ask,  for  I  never  will." 

As  yet,  Laurence  had  not  got  much  good  out 
of  his  marriage.  True,  there  was  the  will,  drawn 
up  in  his  favour  and  leaving  him  absolute  pos- 
session after  death,  which,  with  much  trouble 
and  bitterness  on  both  sides,  Laurence  had  in- 
duced her  to  sign.  But  he  had  no  great  satis- 
faction in  this,  for  whenever  he  vexed  Annie — 
and  she  was  always  being  vexed— she  threatened 
to  revoke  it,  and  "  leave  him  the  ruined  spend- 
thrift she  found  him."  In  short,  she  led  him  a 
sad  life  about  this  same  will ;  and,  indeed,  about 
everything  else  ;  and  made  the  sin  of  his  mer- 
cenary marriage  bring  its  own  punishment  with 
it,  and  that  speedily.  And  all  this  time  she 
kept,  carefully  locked  up  in  a  secret  drawer,  an- 
other and  a  later  will,  duly  signed  and  attested, 
which  left  all  she  had,  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Jane 
Gilbert,  of  Eagley,  in  another  county,  "in 
reparation  of  the  wrong  done  her."  So  Annie 
had  immense  satisfaction  in  her  dealings  with 
her  husband,  whom  she  annoyed  by  an  appear- 
ance, and  deceived  by  a  reality. 

She  had  had  this  second  and  secret  will  drawn 
up  immediately  on  her  signing  the  first ;  and 
when  she  had  become  perfectly  aware  why 
she  had  been  married.  For  Laurence,  thougli 
generally  careless  and  good-natured  enough  with 
her:  respecting  her  for  her  "good  family" — which 
sense  of  good  family  was  his  great  weakness — if 
not  loving  her  for  her  person,  had  once  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  temper  and  common  sense,  and 
had  told  her,  in  clear,  sharp,  incisive  terms,  that. 
he  had  never  loved  her  ;  that  he  had  married  her 
solely  for  her  money  ;  that  lie  cursed  the  day  he 
ever  met  her,  and  wished  he  or  she  had  died  at 
the  church  door.  Annie  treasured  up  all  these 
wild  words,  carefully,  and  registered  a  vow  that 
never,  from  that  day,  should  a  farthing  of  her 
money  flow  into  the  Grantley  coffers,  and  that, 
come  what  might,  she  would  be  revenged.  So 
wretched  Laurence  was  no  better  oft  than  if 
he  had  married  dear  May — loving,  beautiful 
May — and  her  paltry  thousand  pounds.  . 

"  Would  that  I  had !"  he  groaned  in  despair. 
"  Would  that  I  had  dared  to  be  brave  and  true 
— to  face  my  position  and  claim  May's  happy 
love  !" 
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[PRICE 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.    HARTRIGHT's  NARRATIVE. 

THUS  far,  the  information  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Clements — though  it  esta- 
blished facts  of  which  I  had  not  previously  been 
aware — was  of  a  preliminary  character  only.  It 
was  clear  that  the  series  of  deceptions  which  had 
removed  Anne  Catherick  to  London  and  sepa- 
rated her  from  Mrs.  Clements,  had  been  accom- 
plished solely  by  Count  Eosco  aud  the  Countess ; 


"  Not  very  long,  sir — not  above  four  months. 
We  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other  in  that  time, 
but  we  were  never  very  friendly  together." 

Her  voice  was  steadier  as  she  made  that  reply. 
Painful  as  many  of  her  recollections  might 
be,  I  observed  that  it  was,  unconsciously,  a 
relief  to  her  mind  to  revert  to  the  dimly-seen 
troubles  of  the  past,  after  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  vivid  sorrows  of  the  present. 

"  Were  you  and  Mrs.  Catherick  neighbours  ?" 
1  inquired,  leading  her  memory  on,  as  en- 
couragingly as  I  could. 


and  the  question  whether  any  part  of  the  conduct  "  Yes,  sir — neighbours  at  Old  Welmingham." 
of  husband  or  wife  had  been  of  a  kind  to  place  j  "  Old  Welmingham  ?  There  are  two  places 
either  of  them  within  reach  of  the  law,  might  be  of  that  name,  then,  in  Hampshire  ?" 
well  worthy  of  future  consideration.  But  the  "  Well,  sir,  there  used  to  be  in  those  days — 
purpose  I  had  now  in  view  led  me  in  another  better  than  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  They 
direction  than  this.  The  immediate  object  of  ;  built  a  new  town  about  two  miles  off,  convenient 
my.  visit  to  Mrs.  Clements  was  to  make  some  I  to  the  river — and  Old  Welmingham,  which  was 
;i|i|ironch  at  least  to  the  discovery  of  Sir  Per-  never  much  more  than  a  village,  got  in  time  to 
cival's  secret ;  and  she  had  said  nothing,  as  yet,  ]  be  deserted.  The  new  town  is  the  place  they 
which  advanced  me  on  my  way  to  that  important  \  call  Welmingham,  now — but  the  old  parish 
end.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  trying  to  awaken  church  is  the  parish  church  still.  It  stands  by 
her  recollections  of  other  times,  persons,  and  itself,  with  the  houses  pulled  down,  or  gone  to 
those  on  which  her  memory  had  j  ruin,  all  round  it.  I've  lived  to  see  sad  changes. 


events,  than 

hitherto  been  employed ;    and,   when 


I  next    It  was  a  pleasant,  pretty  place  in  my  time." 


spoke,  I  spoke  with  that  object  indirectly  in       "Did  you  live  there  before  your  marriage, 
view.  j  Mrs.  Clements  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  this  "  No,  sir — I'm  a  Norfolk  woman.  It  wasn't 
sad  calamity,"  I  said.  "  All  I  can  do  is  to  feel  i  the  place  my  husband  belonged  to,  either.  He 
heartily  for  your  distress.  If  Anne  had  been  j  was  from  Grimsby,  as  I  told  you ;  and  he  served 
your  own  child,  Mrs.  Clements,  you  could  have  his  apprenticeship  there.  But  having  friends 
shown  her  no  truer  kindness — you  could  have 
made  no  readier  sacrifices  for  her  sake." 


"There's  no  great  merit  in  that,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Clements,  simply.  "  The  poor  thing  was 
as  good  as  my  own  child  to  me.  I  nursed  her 
kiliy,  sir  ;  bringing  her  up  by  hand — and 
a  hard  job  it  was  to  rear  her.  It  wouldn't  go  to 
my  heart  so  to  lose  her,  if  I  hadn't  made  her 
first  short-clothes,  and  taught  her  to  walk.  I 
always  said  she  was  sent  to  console  me  for  never 
having  chick  or  child  of  my  own.  And  now 


I  waited  a  little  to  give  Mrs.  Clements  time 
to  compose  herself.  Was  the  light  that  I  had 
been  looking  for  so  long,  now  glimmering  on 
r.ir — fur  off,  as  yet — in  the  good  woman's  recol- 
lections of  Anne's  early  life  f 

"Bid  you  know  Mrs.  Catherick  before  Anne 
was  born  ?"  I  asked. 


VOL.    III. 


apprenticeship 
rn  south,  and  he 


down  south,  and  hearing  of  an  opening,  he  got 
into  business  at  Southampton.  It  was  in  a 
small  way,  but  he  made  enough  for  a  plain  man 
to  retire  on,  and  settled  at  Old  Welmingham.  I 
went  there  with  him,  when  he  married  me.  We 
were  neither  of  us  young ;  but  we  lived  very 
happy  together — happier  than  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Catherick,  lived  along  with  his  wife,  when 
they  came  to  Old  Welmiugham,  a  year  or  two 
afterwards." 

"Was  your  husband  acquainted  with  them 
before  that?" 

"With  Catherick,  sir — not  with  his  wife. 
She  was  a  stranger  to  both  of  us.  Some  gen- 
tlemen had  made  interest  for  Catherick;  and 
he  got  the  situation  of  clerk  at  Welmingham 
church,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  coming  to 
settle  in  our  neighbourhood.  He  brought  his 
newly-married  wife  along  with  him;  and  we 
heard,  in  course  of  time,  she  had  been  lady's  maid 
in  a  great  family  that  lived  at  Varneck  Hall,  near 
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Southampton.  Catherick  had  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  get  her  to  many  him — in  consequence 
of  her  holding  herself  uncommonly  high.  He 
had  asked  and  asked,  and  given  the  thing  up  at 
last,  seeing  she  was  so  contrary  about  it.  When 
he  had  given  it  up,  she  turned  contrary,  just  the 
other  way,  and  came  to  him  of  her  own  accord, 
without  "rhyme  or  reason  seemingly.  My'  poor 
husband  always  said  that  was  the  time  to  have 
given  her  a  lesson.  But  Catherick  was  too  fond 
of  her  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  he  never 
checked  her,  either  before  they  were  married  or 
after.  He  was  a  quick  man  in  his  feelings, 
letting  them  carry  him  a  deal  too  far,  now  in  one 
way,  and  now  in  another;  and  he  would  have 
spoilt  a  better  wife  than  Mrs.  Catherick,  if  a 
better  had  married  him.  I  don't  like  to  speak 
ill  of  any  one,  sir — but  she  was  a  heartless 
woman,  with  a  terrible  will  of  her  own ;  fond 
of  foolish  admiration  and  fine  clothes,  and  not 
caring  to  show  so  much  as  decent  outward  re- 
spect to  Catherick,  kindly  as  he  always  treated 
her.  My  husband  said  he  thought  things  would 
turn  out  badly,  when  they  first  came  to  live  near 
us ;  and  his  words  proved  true.  Before  they 
had  been  quite  four  months  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  a  dreadful  scandal  and  a  mise- 
rable break-up  in  their  household.  Both  of  them 
were  in  fault — I  am  afraid  both  of  them  were 
equally  in  fault." 

"  You  mean  both  husband  and  wife  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  I  don't  mean  Catherick — he 
was  only  to  be  pitied.  I  meant  his  wife,  and 
the.  person " 

"  And  the  person  who  caused  the  scandal  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  A  gentleman  born  and  brought 
up,  who  ought  to  have  set  a  better  example. 
You  know  him,  sir — and  my  poor,  dear  Anne 
knew  him,  only  too  well." 

"  Sir  Percival  Glyde  ?" 

"  Yes.     Sir  Percival  Glyde." 

My  heart  beat  fast — I  thought  I  had  my  hand 
on  the  clue.  How  little  I  knew,  then,  of  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth  which  were  still  to 
mislead  me ! 

'  Did  Sir  Percival  live  in  your  neighbourhood 
at  that  time  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  sir.  He  came  among  us  as  a  stranger. 
His  father  had  died,  not  long  before,  in  foreign 
parts.  I  remember  he  was  in  mourning.  He 
put  up  at  the  little  inn  on  the  river  (they  have 
pulled  it  clown  since  that  time),  where  gentlemen 
used  to  go  to  fish.  He  wasn't  much  noticed 
when  he  first  came — it  was  a  common  thing 
enough  for  gentlemen  to  travel,  from  all  parts 
of  England,  to  fish  in  our  river." 

"  Did  he  make  his  appearance  in  the  village 
before  Anne  was  born  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Anne  was  born  in  the  June  month 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven — and  I 
think  he  came  at  the  end  of  April,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May." 

"  Came  as  a  stranger  to  all  of  you  ?  A  stranger 
to  Mrs.  Catherick,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
neighbours  ?" 

"  So  we  thought  at  first,  sir.  But  when  the 
scandal  broke  out,  nobody  believed  they  were 


strangers.  I  remember  how  it  happened,  as  well 
as  if  it  was  yesterday.  Catherick  came  into  our 
garden  one  night,  and  woke  us  with  throwing 
up  a  handful  of  gravel  from  the  walk,  at  our 
window.  I  heard  him  beg  my  husband,  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  to  come  down  and  speak  to  him. 
They  were  a  long  time  together  talking  in  the 
porch.  When  my  husband  came  back  up-stairs, 
he  was  all  of  a  tremble.  He  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  he  says  to  me,  '  Lizzie  !  I 
always  told  you  that  woman  was  a  bad  one  ;  I 
always  said  she  would  end  ill — and  I'm  afraid, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  the  end  has  come  already. 
Catherick  has  found  a  lot  of  lace  handkerchiefs, 
and  two  fine  rings,  and  a  new  gold  watch  and 
chain,  hid  away  in  his  wife's  drawer — things 
that  nobody  but  a  born  lady  ought  ever  to  have 
— and  his  wife  won't  say  how  she  came  by  them.' 
'  Does  he  think  she  stole  them  ?'  says  I.  '  No/ 
says  he,  '  stealing  would  be  bad  enough.  But 
it's  worse  than  that — she's  had  no  chance  of 
stealing  such  things  as  those,  and  she's  not  a 
woman  to  take  them,  if  she  had.  They're  gifts, 
Lizzie — there's  her  own  initials  engraved  inside 
the  watch — and  Catherick  has  seen  her,  talking 
privately,  and  carrying  on  as  no  married  wo- 
man should,  with  that  gentleman  in  mourn- 
ing— Sir  Percival  Glyde.'  Don't  you  say  any- 
thing about  it — I've  quieted  Catherick  for  to- 
night. I've  told  him  to  keep  his  tongue  to  him- 
self, and  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open,  and  to  wait 
a  day  or  two,  till  he  can  be  quite  certain.'  CI 
believe  you  are  both  of  you  wrong,'  says  I. 
'  It's  not  in  nature,  comfortable  and  respectable 
as  she  is  here,  that  Mrs.  Catherick  should  take 
up  with  a  chance  stranger  like  Sir  Percival 
Glyde.'  'Ay,  but  is  he  a  stranger  to  her?'  says 
my  husband.  '  You  forget  how  Catherick's  wife 
came  to  marry  him.  She  went  to  him  of  her 
own  accord,  after  saying  No,  over  and  over 
again,  when  he  asked  her.  There  have  been 
wicked  women,  before  her  time,  Lizzie,  who 
have  used  honest  men  who  loved  them  as  a 
means  of  saving  their  characters — and  I'm 
sorely  afraid  this  Mrs.  Catherick  is  as  wicked  as 
the  worst  of  them.  We  shall  see/  says  my 
husband,  'we  shall  soon  see.'  And  only  two 
days  afterwards,  we  did  see." 

Mrs.  Clements  waited  for  a  moment,  before 
she  went  on.  Even  in  that  moment,  I  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  clue  that  I  thought  I  had 
found  was  really  leading  me  to  the  central  mys- 
tery of  the  labyrinth,  after  all.  Was  this 
common,  too  common,  story  of  a  man's  treachery 
and  a  woman's  frailty  the  key  to  a  secret  which 
had  been  the  life-long  terror  of  Sir  Percival 
Glyde? 

"Well,  sir,  Catherick  took  my  husband's  ad- 
vice, and  waited,"  Mrs.  Clements  continued. 
"And,  as  I  told  you,  he  hadn't  long  to  wait.  On 
the  second  day,  he  found  his  wife  and  Sir  Per- 
cival whispering  together,  quite  familiar,  close 
under  the  vestry  of  the  church.  I  suppose  they 
thought  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vestry  was 
the  last  place  in  the  world  where  anybody  would 
think  of  looking  after  them — but,  however  that 
may  be,  there  they  were.  Sir  Percival,  being 
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seemingly  surprised  and  confounded,  defended 
himself  in  such  a  guilty  way,  that  poor  Cathe- 
rick  (whose  quick  temper  1  have  told  you  of 
already)  fell  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  at  his  own 
di.-urracr,  and  struck  Sir  Percival.  He  was  no 
match  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it)  for  the  man 
who  had  wronged  him — and  he  was  beaten  in 
the  crudest  manner,  before  the  neighbours,  who 
had  come  to  the  place  on  hearing  the  disturb- 
ance, nmid  nin  in  to  part  them.  All  this  hap- 
pened towards  evening;  and,  before  nightfall, 
when  my  husband  went  to  Catherick's  house,  he 
was  gone,  nobody  knew  where.  No  living  soul 
in  the  village  ever  saw  him  again.  He  knew  too 
wc-11.  by  that  lime,  what  his  wife's  vile  reason 
had  been  for  marrying  him ;  and  he  felt  his 
misery  and  disgrace — especially  after  what  had 
happened  to  him  with  Sir  Percival — too  keenly. 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper,  begging  him  to  come 
back,  and  saying  that  he  should  not  lose  his 
situation  or  his  friends.  But  Cathcrick  had  too 
much  pride  and  spirit,  as  some  people  said — too 
much  feeling,  as  I  think,  sir — to  face  his  neigh- 
bours again,  and  try  to  live  down  the  memory 
of  his  disgrarr.  My  husband  heard  from  him, 
when  lie  had  left  England ;  and  heard  a  second 
time,  when  he  was  settled,  and  doing  well,  in 
America.  He  is  alive  there  now,  as  far  as  I 
know ;  but  none  of  us  in  the  old  country — his 
wicked  wife  least  of  all — arc  ever  likely  to  set 
eyes  on  him  again." 

"  What  became  of  Sir  Percival  ?"  I  inquired. 
"Did  he  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"Not  he,  sir.  The  place  was  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
II-  \\  u  heard  at  high  words  with  Mrs.  Catherick, 
the  same  nisiht  when  the  scandal  broke  out — and 
•^he  next  morning  he  took  himself  off." 

'•And  Mrs.  Cathcrick?  Surely  she  never 
remained  in  the  village,  among  the  people  who 
knew  of  her  disgrac" 

"  She  did,  sir.     She  was  hard  enough   and 

heartless  enough  to  set  the  opinions  of  all  her 

neighbours  at  flat  defiance.     She  declared  to 

everybody,  from  the  clergyman  downwards, that 

i  he  victim  of  a  dreadful  mistake,  and 

that  all  the  scandal-mongers  in  the  place  should 

not  drive  her  out  of  it  as  if  she  was  a  guilty 

•'ii.     Ail  through  my  time,  she  lived  at  Old 

Welmiiiiiham  ;    and,  after  my  time,  when  the 

new  town  was  building,  and  the  respectable 

.hbours  began  moving  to  it,  she  moved  too, 

was  determined  to  live  among  them 

and  seandalisc  them  to  the  very  last.     There 

she  is  now,  and  there  she  will  stop,  in  defiance 

of  the  best  of  them,  to  her  dying  day." 

"  But  how  has  she  lived,  through  all  these 
years  ?"  I  asked.  "  Was  her  husband  able  and 
willing  to  hdp  her?" 

"Both  able  and  willing,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cle- 
.is.     "In  the  second  letter  he  wrote  to  my 
d  man,  lie  said  she  had  borne  his  name,  and 
lived  in  his  home,  and,  wicked  as  she  was,  she 
must  nut  starve  like  I  : .     He 

could  atl'ord  to  make  her  some  small  allowance, 
and  she  might  draw  for  it  quarterly,  at  a  place 
in  London." 


"  Did  she  accept  the  allowance  ?" 

"Not  a  farthing  of  it,  sir.  She  said  she 
would  never  be  beholden  to  Catherick  for  bit  or 
drop,  if  she  lived  to  be  a  hundred.  And  she 
has  kept  her  word  ever  since.  When  my  poor 
dear  husband  died,  and  left  all  to  me,  Catherick's 
letter  was  put  in  my  possession  with  the  other 
things— and  I  told  her  to  let  me  know  if  she 
was  ever  in  want.  '  1'fl  let  all  England  know 
I'm  in  want,'  she  said,  'before  I  tell  Catherick, 
or  any  friend  of  Catherick's.  Take  that  for 
your  answer — and  give  it  to  him  for  an  answer, 
if  he  ever  writes  again.'  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  she  had  money  of  her 
own?" 

"  Very  little,  if  any,  sir.  It  was  said,  and 
said  truly,  I  am  afraid,  that  her  means  of  living 
came  privately  from  Sir  Percival  Glyde." 

After  that  last  reply,  I  waited  a  little,  to  re- 
consider what  I  had  heard.  If  I  unreservedly 
accepted  the  story  so  far,  it  was  now  plain  that 
no  approach,  direct  or  indirect,  to  tiie  Secret 
had  yet  been  revealed  to  me,  and  that  the  pur- 
suit of  my  object  had  ended  again  in  leaving  me 
face  to  face  with  the  most  palpable  and  the  most 
disheartening  failure. 

But  there  was  one  point  in  the  narrative  which 
made  me  doubt  the  propriety  of  accepting  it  un- 
reservedly, and  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
something  hidden  below  the  surface. 

I  could  not  account  to  myself  for  the  circum- 
stance of  the  clerk's  guilty  wife  voluntarily  living 
out  all  her  after-existence  on  the  scene  of  her  dis- 
grace. The  woman's  own  reported  statement  that 
she  had  taken  this  strange  course  as  a  practical 
assertion  of  her  innocence,  did  not  satisfy  me.  It 
seemed,  to  my  mind,  more  natural  and  more 
probable  to  assume  that  she  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a  free  agent  in  this  matter  as  she  had 
herself  asserted.  In  that  case,  who  was  the 
likeliest  person  to  possess  the  power  of  compel- 
ling her  to  remain  at  Welmingham  ?  The  per- 
son unquestionably  from  whom  she  derived  the 
means  of  living.  She  had  refused  assistance  from 
her  husband,  she  had  no  adequate  resources  of 
her  own,  she  was  a  friendless,  disgraced  woman : 
from  what  source  should  she  derive  help  but 
from  the  source  at  which  report  pointed — Sir 
Percival  Glyde  ? 

Reasoning  on  these  assumptions,  and  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  one  certain  fact  to  guide 
me,  that  Mrs.  Catherick  was  in  possession  of  the 
Secret,  I  easily  understood  that  it  was  Sir  Per- 
cival's  interest  to  keep  her  at  Welmingham,  be- 
cause her  character  in  that  place  was  certain  to 
isolate  her  from  all  communication  with  female 
neighbours,  and  to  allow  her  no  opportunities  of 
talking  incautiously,  in  moments  of  free  inter- 
course with  inquisitive  bosom  friends.  But 
what  was  the  mystery  to  be  concealed?  Not 
Sir  Percival's  infamous  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Catherick's  disgrace — for  the  neighbours  were 
the  very  people  who  knew  of  it.  Not  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  Anne's  father — for  Welming- 
ham was  the  place  in  which  that  suspicion  must 
inevitably  exist.  If  I  accepted  the  guilty  ap- 
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pearances  described  to  me,  as  unreservedly  as 
others  liad  accepted  them  ;  if  I  drew  from  them 
the  same  superficial  conclusion  which  Mr.  Cathe- 
rick  and  all  his  neighbours  had  drawn— where 
•was  the  suggestion,  m  all  that  I  bad  heard,  of  a 
dangerous  secret  between  Sir  Percival  and  Mrs. 
Catherick,  which  had  been  kept  hidden  from 
that  time  to  this  ? 

And  yet,  in  those  stolen  meetings,  in  those 
familiar  whisperings  between  the  clerk's  wife 
and  "the  gentleman  in  mourning,"  the  clue  to 
discovery  existed  beyond  a  doubt. 

Was  it  possible  that  appearances,  in  this  case, 
had  pointed  one  way,  while  the  truth  lay,  all  the 
while,  unsuspected,  in  another  direction  ?  Could 
Mrs.  Cathenck's  assertion  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  dreadful  mistake,  by  any  possibility  be 
true?  Or,  assuming  it  to  be  false,  could  the 
conclusion  which  associated  Sir  Percival  with 
her  guilt  have  been  founded  in  some  incon- 
ceivable error?  Had  Sir  Percival,  by  any 
chance,  courted  the  suspicion  that  was  wrong, 
for  the  sake  of  diverting  from  himself  some  other 
suspicion  that  might  be  right  ?  Here,  if  I  could 
find  it  —here  was  the  approach  to  the  Secret, 
hidden  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  apparently 
unpromising  story  which  T  had  just  heard. 

My  next  questions  were  now  directed  to  the 
one  object  of  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Cathe- 
rick had,  or  had  not,  arrived  truly  at  the  convic- 
tion of  his  wife's  misconduct.  The  answers  I  re- 
ceived from  Mrs  Clements,  left  me  in  no  doubt 
whatever  on  that  point.  Mrs.  Catherick  had,  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  compromised  her  reputa- 
tion, while  a  single  woman,  with  some  person 
unknown ;  and  had  married  to  save  her  charac- 
ter. It  had  been  positively  ascertained,  by  cal- 
culations of  time  and  place  into  which  I  need 
not  enter  particularly,  that  the  daughter  who 
bore  her  husband's  name  was  not  her  husband's 
child. 

The  next  object  of  inquiry,  whether  it  was 
equally  certain  that  Sir  Percival  must  have  been 
the  father  of  Anne,  was  beset  by  far  greater 
difficulties.  I  was  in  no  position  to  try  the  pro- 
babilities on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  in  this 
instance,  by  any  better  test  than  the  test  of  per- 
sonal resemblance. 

"  I  suppose  you  often  saw  Sir  Percival,  when 
he  was  in  your  village  ?"  I  said. 

"Yes,  sir — very  often,"  replied  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments. 

"  Did  you  ever  observe  that  Anne  was  like 
him  ?" 

"  She  was  not  at  all  like  him,  sir." 

"  Was  she  like  her  mother,  then  ?" 

"  Not  like  her  mother,  either,  sir.  Mrs.  Ca- 
therick was  dark,  and  full  in  the  face." 

Not  like  her  mother,  and  not  like  her  (sup- 
posed) father.  I  knew  that  the  test  by  personal 
resemblance  was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted — 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  to  be  alto- 
gether rejected  on  that  account.  Was  it  possible 
to  strengthen  the  evidence,  by  discovering  any 
conclusive  facts  in  relation  to  the  lives  of  Mrs. 
Catherick  and  Sir  Percival,  before  they  either  of 


them  appeared  at  Old  Welmingham  ?  When  I 
asked  my  next  questions,  I  put  them  with  this 
view. 

"  When  Sir  Percival  first  appeared  in  your 
neighbourhood,"  I  said,  "  did  you  hear  where  lie 
had  come  from  last  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Some  said  from  Blackwater  Park, 
and  some  said  from  Scotland  —  but  nobody 
knew." 

"Was  Mrs.  Catherick  living  in  service  at 
Varneck  Hall,  immediately  before  her  mar- 
riage ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  had  she  been  long  in  her  place  ?" 

"  Three  or  four  years,  sir ;  I  am  not  quite 
certain  which." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Varneck  Hall  belonged  at  that 
time  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.   His  name  was  Major  Donthorne." 

"  Did  Mr.  Catherick,  or  did  any  one  else  you 
knew,  ever  hear  that  Sir  Percival  wa.s  a  friend 
of  Major  Donthorne' s,  or  ever  see  Sir  Percival 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Varneck  Hall  ?" 

"  Catherick  never  did,  sir,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber— nor  any  one  else,  either,  that  I  know  of." 

I  noted  down  Major  Donthorne's  name  and 
address,  on  the  chance  that  he  might  still  be 
alive,  and  that  it  might  be  useful,  at  some  future 
time,  to  apply  to  him.  Meanwhile,  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  now  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  opinion  that  Sir  Percival  was  Anne's  father, 
and  decidedly  favourable  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  secret  of  his  stolen  interviews  with  Mrs. 
Catherick  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
disgrace  which  the  woman  had  inflicted  on  her 
husband's  good  name.  I  could  think  of  no  fur- 
ther inquiries  which  I  might  make  to  strengthen 
this  impression — I  could  only  encourage  Mrs. 
Clements  to  speak  next  of  Anne's  early  days, 
and  watch  for  any  chance -suggestion  which 
might  in  this  way  offer  itself  to  me. 

"  I  have  not  heard  yet,"  I  said,  "  how  the 
poor  child,  bora  in  all  this  sin  and  misery,  came 
to  be  trusted,  Mrs.  Clements,  to  your  care." 

"  There  was  nobody  else,  sir,  to  take  the  little 
helpless  creature  in  hand,"  replied  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments. "  The  wicked  mother  seemed  to  hate  it 
— as  if  the  poor  baby  was  in  fault ! — from  the 
day  it  was  born.  My  heart  was  heavy  for  the 
child ;  and  I  made  the  offer  to  bring  it  up  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  was  my  own." 

"  Did  Anne  remain  entirely  under  your  care, 
from  that  time  ?" 

"Not  quite  entirely,  sir.  Mrs.  Catherick  had 
her  whims  and  fancies  about  it,  at  times;  and 
used  now  and  then  to  lay  claim  to  the  child,  as 
if  she  wanted  to  spite  me  for  bringing  it  up. 
But  these  fits  of  ners  never  lasted  for  long. 
Poor  little  Anne  was  always  returned  to  me, 
and  was  always  glad  to  get  back — though  she 
led  but  a  gloomy  life  in  my  house,  having  no 
playmates,  like  other  children,  to  brighten  her 
up."  Our  longest  separation  was  when  her 
mother  took  her  to  Limmeridge.  Just  at  that 
time,  I  lost  my  husband;  and  I  felt  it  was  as 
well,  in  that  miserable  affliction,  that  Anne  should 
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not  be  in  the  house.  She  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  ve;ir  old,  then;  slow  at  her  lessons,  poor 
soul,  und  not  so  cheerful  as  other  children — but 
as  pretty  a  little  girl  to  look  at  as  you  would 
wisn  to  see.  I  waited  at  home  till  her  mother 
brought  her  back ;  and  then  I  made  the  offer  to 
take  her  with  me  to  London — the  truth  being, 
sir,  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stop 
at  Old  Welmingham,  after  my  husband's  death, 
the  place  was  so  changed  and  so  dismal  to  me." 

"And  did  Mrs.  Catherick  consent  to  your  pro- 
posal P" 

"No,  sir.  She  came  back  from  the  north, 
harder  and  bitterer  than  ever.  Folks  did  say 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  ask  Sir  Percival's 
leave  to  go,  to  begin  with ;  and  that  she  only 
went  to  nurse  her  dying  sister  at  Limmeridge 
because  the  poor  woman  was  reported  to  have 
saved  money — the  truth  being  that  she  hardly 
left  enough  to  bury  her.  These  things  may 
have  soured  Mrs.  Catherick,  likely  enough 
— but,  however  that  may  be,  she  wouldn't  hear 
of  my  taking  the  child  away.  She  seemed  to 
like  distressing  us  both  by  "parting  us.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  give  Anne  my  direction,  and  to 
tell  her,  privately,  if  she  was  ever  in  trouble,  to 
conic  to  me.  But  years  passed  before  she  was 
free  to  come.  I  never  saw  her  again,  poor 
soul,  till  the  night  she  escaped  from  the  mad- 
house." 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Clements,  why  Sir  Percival 
Gflyde  shut  her  up  ?" 

"  I  only  know  what  Anne  herself  told  me,  sir. 
The  poor  thing  used  to  ramble  and  wander  about 
it,  s&dly.  She  said  her  mother  had  got  some 
secret  of  Sir  Percival's  to  keep,  and  had  let  it 
out  to  her,  long  after  I  left  Hampshire — and 
when  Sir  Percival  found  she  knew  it,  he  shut 
her  up.  But  she  never  could  say  what  it  was, 
when  I  asked  her.  All  she  could  tell  me  was 
that  her  mother  might  be  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  Sir  Percival,  if  she  chose.  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rick may  have  let  out  just  as  much  as  that,  and 
no  more.  I'm  next  to  certain  I  should  have 
heard  the  whole  truth  from  Anne,  if  she  had 
really  known  it,  as  she  pretended  to  do — and  as 
she  very  likely  fancied  she  did,  poor  soul." 

This  idea  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  my 
own  mind.  I  had  already  told  Marian  that  1 
doubted  whether  Laura  was  really  on  the  point 
of  iniiking  any  important  discovery  when  she 
nnd  A ime  Catherick  were  disturbed  by  Count 
Fosco  at  the  boat-house.  It  was  peri'ectly  in 
character  with  Anne's  mental  affliction  that  she 
should  assume  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
Secret  on  no  better  grounds  than  vague  sus- 
picion, derived  from  hints  which  her  mother  had 
incautiously  let  drop  in  her  presence.  Sir  Per- 
cival's guilty  distrust  would,  in  that  case,  infal- 
libly inspire  him  with  the  false  idea  that  Anne 
knew  all  from  her  mother,  just  as  it  had  after- 
wards lixcd  in  his  mind  the  equally  false  sus- 
picion that  his  wife  knew  all  from  Anne. 

The  time  was  passing ;  the  morning  was  wear- 
ing a\\ay.  It  was  doubtful,  if  I  stayed  longer, 
whether  I  should  hear  anything  more  from  Mrs. 
Clements  that  would  be  at  all  useful  to  my  pur- 


pose. I  had  already  discovered  those  local  and 
family  particulars,  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Catherick, 
of  which  I  had  been  in  search ;  and  1  had  ar- 
rived at  certain  conclusions,  entirely  new  to 
me,  which  might  immensely  assist  in  directing 
the  course  of  my  future  proceedings.  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave,  and  to  thank  .Mrs.  Clements  for 
the  friendly  readiness  she  had  shown  in  affording 
me  information. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  me  very 
inquisitive,"  I  said.  "  I  have  troubled  you  with 
more  questions  than  many  people  would  have 
cared  to  answer." 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome,  sir,  to  anything 
I  can  tell  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Clements. 
She  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  wistfully. 
"  But  I  do  wish,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  you 
could  have  told  me  a  little  more  about  Anne, 
sir.  I  thought  I  saw  something  in  your  face, 
when  you  came  in,  which  looked  as  if  you 
could.  You  can't  think  how  hard  it  is  not  even 
to  know  whether  she  is  living  or  dead.  I  could 
bear  it  better,  if  I  was  only  certain.  You  said 
you  never  expected  we  should  see  her  alive 
again.  Do  you  know,  sir — do  you  know  for 
truth — that  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  her  ?" 

I  was  not  proof  against  this  appeal :  it  would 
have  been  unspeakably  mean  and  cruel  of  me  if 
I  had  resisted  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth," 
I  answered,  gently ;  "  I  have  the  certainty,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  her  troubles  in  this  world 
are  over." 

The  poor  woman  dropped  into  her  chair,  and 
hid  her  face  from  me.  "Oh,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  how  do  you  know  it?  Who  can  have  told 
you:"' 

"  No  one  has  told  me,  Mrs.  Clements.  But  I 
have  reasons  for  feeling  sure  of  it — reasons  which 
I  promise  you  shall  know,  as  soon  as  I  can 
safely  explain  them.  I  am  certain  she  was  not 
neglected  in  her  last  moments ;  I  am  certain  the 
heart-complaint,  from  which  she  suffered  so 
sadly,  was  the  true  cause  of  her  death.  You 
shall  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  I  do,  soon — you  shall 
know,  before  long,  that  she  is  buried  in  a  quiet 
country  churchyard ;  in  a  pretty,  peaceful  place, 
which  you  might  have  chosen  for  her  your- 
self." 

"  Dead !"  said  Mrs.  Clements ;  "  dead  so 
young — and  I  am  left  to  hear  it !  I  made  her 
first  short  frocks.  I  taught  her  to  walk.  The 
first  time  she  ever  said,  Mother,  she  said  it  to 
me — and,  now,  I  am  left,  and  Anne  is  taken ! 
Did  you  say,  sir,"  said  the  poor  woman,  removing 
the  handkerchief  from  her  face,  and  looking  up 
at  me  for  the  first  time — "  did  you  say  that  she 
had  been  nicely  buried  ?  Was  it  the  sort  of 
funeral  she  might  have  had,  if  she  had  really 
been  my  own  child  ?" 

I  assured  her  that  it  was.  She  seemed  to  take 
an  inexplicable  pride  in  my  answer — to  find  a 
comfort  in  it,  which  no  other  and  higher  con- 
siderations could  afford.  "  It  would  have  broken 
my  heart,"  she  said,  simply,  "  if  Anne  had  not 
been  nicely  buried — but,  how  do  you  know  it, 
sir  ?  who  told  you  ?"  I  once  more  entreated 
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her  to  wait  until  I  could  speak  to  her  more  un- 
reservedly. "  You  are  sure  to  see  me  again," 
I  said ;  "  for  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,  when  you 
are  a  little  more  composed — perhaps  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"  Don't  keep  it  waiting,  sir,  on  my  account," 
said  Mrs.  Clements.  "  Never  mind  my  crying, 
if  I  can  be  of  use.  If  you  have  anything  on 
•your  mind  to  say  to  me,  sir — please  to  say  it 
now." 

"  I  only  wished  to  ask  you  one  last  question," 
I  said.  "  I  only  wanted  to  know  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rick's  address  at  Welmingham." 

My  request  so  startled  Mrs.  Clements,  that, 
for  the  moment,  even  the  tidings  of  Anne's 
death  seemed  to  be  driven  from  her  mind.  Her 
tears  suddenly  ceased  to  flow,  and  she  sat  look- 
ing at  me  in  blank  amazement. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  sir  !"  she  said,  "  what 
do  you  want  with  Mrs.  Catherick  ?" 

"  I  want  this,  Mrs.  Clements,"  I  replied  :  "I 
want  to  know  the  secret  of  those  private  meet- 
ings of  hers  with  Sir  Percival  Glyde.  There  is 
something  more,  in  what  you  have  told  me  of  that 
woman's  past  conduct  and  of  that  man's  past 
relations  with  her,  than  you,  or  any  of  your 
neighbours,  ever  suspected.  There  is  a  Secret 
we  none  of  us  know  of  between  those  two — and 
I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Catherick,  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  find  it  put." 

"  Think  twice  about  it,  sir !"  said  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments, rising,  in  her  earnestness,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm.  "She's  an  awful  woman — 
you  don't  know  her,  as  I  do.  Think  twice 
about  it." 

"  I  am  sure  your  warning  is  kindly  meant, 
Mrs.  Clements.  But  I  am  determined  to  see 
the  woman,  whatever  comes  of  it." 

Mrs.  Clements  looked  me  anxiously  in  the 
face. 

"  I  see  your  mind  is  made  up,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  I  will  give  you  the  address." 

I  wrote  it  down  in  my  pocket-book ;  and 
then  took  the  good  woman  by  the  hand,  to  say 
farewell. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me,  soon,"  I  said; 
"you  shall  know  all  that  I  have  promised  to  tell 
you." 

Mrs.  Clements  sighed  and  shook  her  head 
doubtfully. 

"  An  old  woman's  advice  is  sometimes  worth 
taking,  sir,"  she  said.  "Think  twice  before 
you  go  to  Welmingham." 


PORT  WINE. 

HAPPENING  to  be  in  Oporto  during  the  last 
vintage  season,  I  must  needs  visit  the  wine 
country,  and  set  off,  on  a  fine  night  in  Septem- 
ber, with  a  friend  who  was  returning  to  his  vine- 
yard. Travelling,  because  of  the  fierce  sun, 
chiefly  by  night,  through  the  large  towns  of 
Penafiel,  Amarante,  and  Regoa,  we  reached  my 
friend's  "quiuta"  in  three  days.  The  roads, 
bad  everywhere,  were  in  some  places  so  very 
rugged  that  we  had  to  dismount- and  lead  the 


horses.  Now  and  then  we  passed  small  wooden 
crosses,  surrounded  with  stones,  and,  at  each  of 
these  our  guide  enlivened  us  by  halting,  to 
mutter  a  paternoster,  and  add  one  stone  more  to 
the  little  Jieap.  Such  a  cross  marks  the  spot 
upon  which  a  man  has  been  found  murdered. 
When  a  man  is  found  dead  on  the  road,  he 
seldom  has  money  about  him  to  pay  for  the  re- 
gular masses,  therefore,  a  cross  being  set  up  to 
mark  the  spot,  every  passer-by  repeats,  out  of 
charity,  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  poor  unknown,  and  the  stones  in  the  heap 
represent  the  number  of  the  prayers.  Grievous, 
indeed,  was  the  number  of  the  crosses.  Assassi- 
nations are  a  usage  of  the  wine  country,  and  no 
effort  is  made  by  the  authorities  for  the  detection 
of  assassins. 

Port  wine  is  from  the  province  of  Traz  os. 
Monies  (behind,  the  mountains),  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Douro.  The  scenery  of  this 
wine  country  is  far  from  picturesque.  The  land- 
scape simply  consists  of  a  series  of  high  hills, 
covered  with  vines  from  base  to  summit,  every- 
where treeless,  except  for  some  elder  clumps  and 
a  few  olives  here  and  there ;  but  olive-trees  are 
of  sad  countenance,  substantial  friends  of  man, 
who  do  not  offer  him  eye-service. 

The  ground  on  the  hills  is  a  loose  granite,  with 
a  very  thin  covering  of  soil,  and  it  is  cut  into 
gigantic  flights  of  steps,  on  which  the  vines  are 
planted.  These  grow  in  bushes  three  or  four 
feet  high,  about  a  yard  apart. 

The  first  care  of  the  wine  farmer,  when  his 
harvest-time  approaches,  is  to  engage  men  and 
women  enough  for  the  vintage  work.  {The 
labourers  engaged  are  almost  savages,  wild  in 
their  tempers,  dirty  in  their  persons,  and  each 
male  of  them,  man  or  boy,  goes  armed,  after  the 
custom  of  the  province,  with  an  ugly  gun  slung 
to  his  back.  The  day's  food  of  these  poor 
people  is  a  little  matter.  They  will  think  them- 
selves very  well  off  if  they  can  get  a  couple  of 
dried  sardines  for  dinner,  as  a  relish  to  their  bit 
of  Indian  corn  bread.  The  duty  of  the  women 
in  the  vineyard  is  to  cut  the  bunches  into  large 
baskets,  which  the  men  carryupontheir  shoulders 
to  the  press.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  singing 
on  the  ground,  and  alF  seem  to  work  very  con- 
tentedly, in  spite  of  the  great  heat.  When 
darkness  ends  the  labour  of  the  day,  the  la- 
bourers all  meet  outside  the  farm-house,  a  guitar 
is  produced,  and  dancing  is  kept  up  for  some 
hours. 

When  all  the  grapes  are  in  the  wine-press,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  drag  them  well  over 
with  wooden  rakes,  to  separate  some  of  the 
stalks.  Then  all  the  men  tuck  up  their  trousers 
and  jump  in.  At  my  friend's  farm,  a  tub  of 
water  was  ostentatiously  set  by  the  side  of  the 
press.  I  suspect,  however,  that  this  was  a 
concession  to  the  prejudice  of  visitors,  for 
it  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  actual  ablu- 
tion. Nobody  used  the  tub  of  water,  all  seem- 
ing to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  cleanliness. 
The  scene  inside  the  press  is  very  animated,. 
Twenty  or  thirty  brown-faced  and  black-bearded 
tatterdemalions,  up  to  their  knees  in  the  purple 
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juice,  smoke,  Miiir,  (|ii;irn:l,  dance,  and  se 
liali'  mad  with  excitement,  lor  to  i  ii<-m  tliis  is 
the  crowning  event,  of  llie  year.  Every  now  and 
then  ;i  cry  is  raised  fur  brandy,  which  I  lie  farmer 
furnishes.  It  is  the  pure  white  spirit  as  it  has 
run  from  (lie  still,  and  very  strong.  As  it  1) 
to  take  rll'ect,  I  he  ringing  becomes  louder,  and 
the  dancing,  which  wiiliiu  the  press  is  the  de- 
sired work,  fast  and  furious.  A  general  li^ht 
often  ensues,  in  which  I  lie  long  guus  sometimes 
play  their  part.  When  all  the  juice  is  trodden 
from  tin:  grapes,  a  plug  is  drawn.  The  must 
runs  through  into  a  smaller  tank,  whence  it  is 
carried  in  buckets  to  the  tuns-,  containing  four 
or  five  pipe*  each,  there  to  ferment. 

The  wine-press  is  then  half  filled  with  water, 
the  husks  are  again  trodden,  and  liiially  squeezed 
under  a  press  of  wood.  The  liquor  thus  ob- 
tained ferments  into  what  is  termed  airua  pe, 
a  liquor  that  will  be  drunk  by  the  labourers 
when  they  come,  a  mouth  later,  to  prune  the 
vim  ft 

When  the  fermentation  of  the  wine  in  the 
tuns  is  complete,  the  result  would  not  suit 
sli  palates  ;  being  thin,  and  tart,  and  rough. 
It  has,  therefore,  to  be  sweetened  and  fortified. 
sweetening,  geropiga  is  used.  This  is 
I  by  adding  brandy  to  a  part  of  the  fresh 
must,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  fermenting, 
and  retains,  t herefore,  the  sugar  of  the  grape. 
Brandy  is  used  to  strengthen  the  wine.  Often 
there  is  deficiency  of  colour,  and  this  defect  is 
cured  with  dried  elderberries,  tied  in  a  sack,  put 
into  a  tub  about  half  full  of  wine.  Into  the 
tub  a  man  gels,  and,  by  treading  on  the  sack,  soon 
draws  the  colour  from  the  berries,  and  the 
darkened  liquor  is  added  to  the  wine.  This  prac- 
tice is  common  all  over  the  wine  country,  and 
fa\ourable  spots  are  chosen  for  plantations  of 
elder-bushes,  solely  to  supply  the  demand  for 
berries. 

Port  wine  baring  been  thus  made,  is  racked 
out  of  the  tuns  into  pipes,  carried  down  by  ox- 
carts to  the  river  Douro,  fastened  to  a  barge, 
and  floated  to  Oporto.  There,  it  is  stored  away 
till  the  time  comes  for  shipping  it  to  England ; 
whither  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  is 
exported.  Only  the  superior  class  of  wine  is 
allowed  to  be  sent  abroad.  Examiners  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  go  round  to  taste  and  put 
their  mark  on  those  pipes  which  they  approve. 
<mt  their  mark  no  cask  can  pass  the  custom- 
house. 

Of  late  years  the  yield  of  wine  has  been 
JTWrtly  diminished  by  the  Tine  disease,  which 
first  attacks  the  immature  grapes  in  the  form  of 
a  white  powder,  easily  rubbed  off.  As  the 
disease  proceeds,  the  powder  changes  to  a  fur, 
the  grape  turns  black,  and  at  last  bursts, throwing 
out  the  seeds.  The  grape  cluster  then  withers 
completely  avray ;  while  the  whole  plant  gives 
out  a  musty  smell,  very  like  that  of  toad-stool*. 
The  best-known  remedy  is  sulphur,  sprinkled 
ever  the  Punches  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  for 
this  purpose  very  large  quantities  of  sulphur 
been  imported  into  Portugal.  The  failure 
of  the  wine  crop  is  the  most  disastrous  event 


I  hat  can  happen  to  that  country,  for  the  wi«e 
farmers  depend  for  life  upon  their  grapes, 
soil  being  too  poor  to  produce  any  other  crop. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  SMOK 

WHAT  has  been  the  influence  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  upon  individual  and  social  man?  Has 
it  been,  on  the  whole,  a  bane  or  a  blessing?  Has 
it  diminished  suffering,  has  it  increased  enjoy- 
ment;* Has  the  want  which  its  introduction 
has  created,  been  a  benefit  to  the  world  at 
large  P  How  many  acres  of  land  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  ?  How  much 
capital  is  employed,  how  many  labourers,  how 
irwHiy  dealers  in  tlie  leaf,  how  many  mauu- 
rers?  For  the  chewers  of  the  quid,  the 
smokers  of  the  cigar  and  the  pipe,  the  takers  of 
snuff,  how  many  ships  and  sailors  are  busied  in 
the  sea  transport ;  how  many  merchants,  traders, 
and  shopkeepers,  does  the  traffic  interest ;  how 
much  revenue  does  it  give  to  national  treasu- 
ries ?  Thousands,  teus  of  thousands,  millions, 
are  the  only  figures  by  which  any  approximate 
idea  can  be  conveyed. 

Popes,  czars,  emperors  and  kings  have  thun- 
dered anathemas  against  this  unfortunate  weed, 
but  all  the  denunciations  have  ended  in  smoke — 
have  helped  not  to  suppress,  but  to  extend 
and  augment  the  fumes  of  the  weed,  and  all 
princely  power  and  policy  has  ended  in  capi- 
tulation, and  by  turning  tobacco  into  one  of 
the  most  prolific  and  profitable  sources  of  re- 
venue. Its  yearly  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  exceeds  thirty-three  millions  of 
pounds  avoirdupois,  and  gives  to  the  imperial 
revenue  more  than  five  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter in  pounds  sterling.  Considerably  more, 
therefore,  than  a  pound  per  head  is  annually 
used  by  the  European  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
and,  remembering  that  there  are  many,  and  these 
more  populous,  countries,  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  tobacco  is  more  common  than  in  E»g- 
land,  it  may  be  calculated  that  we  do  not  con- 
sume more  than  one  twentieth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  world.  And  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  bo  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  the  average  consumption  be  taken  at 
only  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  daily  use  of 
tobacco  would  be  represented  by  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  pounds — the  average  yearly  consumption 
at  about  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 

These  are  staggering  statistics,  but  they  will 
stand  the  test  of  investigation.  As  an  old 
traveller  who  has  seen  how  the  world  smokes, 
let  me  dismiss  these  terrible  figures  and  recal 
some  ways  and  means  of  smoking. 

Everybody  smokes  in  China.  Of  opium-smok- 
ing I  mean  here  to  say  little ;  nor  is  much  to  be 
said,  except  this,  that  a  sense  of  shame,  or 
a  desire  of  solitude  and  seclusion,  generally 
attends  the  smoker  of  opium.  It  is  an  un- 
social habit  practised  in  hidden  places,  and 
seldom  intruding  itself  before  the  face  of  so- 
ciety. But  the  pip«  and  the  tobacco-purse,  like 
the  fan,  are  the  Chinaman  and  the  Chinawoman's 
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habitual  companions,  and  the  ladies  of  China 
seldom  abandon  their  pipes  except  to  the  keep- 
ing of  their  immediate  attendants.  The  pipes 
are  long,  light,  delicate  tubes,  whose  bowls  are 
scarcely  larger  than  sparrows'  eggs,  into  which 
they  press  a  bright  yellow,  but  weak  tobacco, 
cut  into  very  small  shreds.  The  pipe  nearly 
reaches  from" the  lips  to  the  ground;  it  is  some- 
times slightly  ornamented,  but  never  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  chibouk  of  the  Levant.  China- 
women are  found  smoking  in  their  houses,  sitting 
at  their  doors,  and  walking  through  the  streets  ; 
but  in  the  south,  though  the  small-footed  women 
sometimes  sally  out  with  their  pipes,  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  them  smoke  in  public. 

Tobacco  and  pipe-shops  are  found  in  all  the 
streets  of  China,  and  the  opium  pipe  is  as  freely 
exhibited  as  any  other.  The  bowl  of  the  opium 
pipe  is  in  the  centre,  not  at  the  end.  The 
quantity  of  opium  employed  is  scarcely  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  is  exhausted  in  three 
whiffs  by  a  strong  inhalation,  after  which  the 
smoker  generally  reclines  to  enjoy  the  dreamy 
influence  of  the  pleasure-waking  narcotic.  Those 
addicted  to  the  use  of  Ya-pien  (opium)  seldom 
use  the  Yen  (tobacco).  There  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  quality  and  price  in  tobacco.  Among 
the  few  courtesies  which  the  Commissioner  Yeh 
was  willing  to  receive  from  Western  barbarians 
during  his  imprisonment,  one  was  a  supply  of 
tobacco  of  the  particular  character  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use.  When  he  had  exhausted  his 
own  stock,  his  pride  would  not  at  first  allow  him 
to  ask  a  favour  at  the  hands  of  his  captors,  but 
lie  suffered  so  much  from  the  absence  of  his 
usual  luxury,  that  he  applied  to  the  British  au- 
thorities to  obtain  for  him  some  of  that  especial 
"  weed"  which  he  honoured  with  his  patronage. 

The  best  Syrian  tobacco,  generally  allowed  to 
be  superior  to  all  others,  is  the  Latakia,  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
the  ancient  and  renowned  port  of  Laodicea,  and 
which,  to  the  present  day,  has  a  not  inconsiderable 
trade.  Tt  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  remnants  of 
the  patriarchal  cedars  still  grow  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, though  that  abundance  has  been  much 
curtailed  by  the  destroying  visitations  of  time. 
And  as  Syria  provides  the  finest  tobacco  in  the 
world,  the  Prince  of  Syria,  the  Emir  Bekir, 
had  the  reputation,  and  most  deservedly,  of 
furnishing  to  his  guests  a  pipe  of  tobacco  far 
more  complete  than  any  which  could  be  fur- 
nished by  any  rival  potentate  in  the  East.  I 
was  once  his  guest  in  his  beautiful  palace  of 
Beit-ed-Deen  close  to  Deir-el-Kamr,  the  capital 
of  Lebanon.  He  lived  there  in  all  the  pride  of 
high  position.  He  boasted  to  me  that  the 
marble  columns  of  his  elevated  abode  (they 
were  of  pure  white  marble)  were  no  longer  in 
danger  from  the  thunderstorms  by  which  in 
former  times  they  had  frequently  been  shaken, 
for  lie  had  introduced  the  lightning-conductors 
•which  lie  had  seen  attached  to  the  mainmast  of 
a  ship-of-war  during  a  voyage  he  had  made  to 
Egypt,  aud  as  the  sight  excited  his  curiosity  and 


interest,  he  determined  also  by  iron  rods  to 
convey  safely  to  earth  the  menacing  mischiefs 
of  the  thunderclouds  of  heaven.  In  his  pre- 
sence, and  prepared  by  his  own  servants,  I 
smoked  the  most  delicious  chibouk  which,  in  my 
long  experience,  I  was  ever  privileged  to  enjoy ; 
the  pipes  were  not  decorated  as  the  pipes  which 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  pashas  are  wont  to  use : 
the  bowls  were  of  Stamboul  clay,  the  tube  of 
the  straight  cherry-sticks  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
mouthpiece  of  smooth  solid  amber,  so  pleasant 
to  the  touch,  and  to  which  the  lips  so  agreeably 
accommodate  themselves ;  but  the  tobacco  was 
so  carefully  piled,  the  lighted  cinder  so  nicely 
concealed  in  the  centre,  that  the  least  puff  filled 
the  mouth  with  volumes  of  aroma,  and  before 
the  pipe  was  exhausted  another  was  brought  in, 
a  brass  saucer  placed  on  the  ground  to  support 
the  bowl,  and  the  mouthpiece  presented  to  the 
guest  by  a  kneeling  attendant. 

Among  the  graceful  courtesies  of  the  Emir 
Bekir,  known  as  the  Prince  of  the  Druses, 
I  remember  that  he  sent  his  son,  the  Emin, 
on  our  arrival  at  his  palace,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther we  would  be  entertained  in  European 
or  Oriental  style,  and  being  curious  to  see 
how  far  Western  usages  were  understood 
by  our  host,  we  replied  that  we  should 
prefer  to  be  treated  as  .Franks,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  our  accommodation.  Tables, 
chairs,  porcelain,  glass,  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
knives,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  a  hand- 
somely provided  Christian  repast  were  intro- 
duced, and  but  for  the  costumes  of  the  atten- 
dants, and  the  furniture  of  the  apartments,  we 
might  have  fancied  we  had  for  our  host  a  well- 
bred  and  opulent  English  country  gentleman. 
When  our  meal  was  finished,  we  were  invited  to 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  and,  the  pipes  being 
brought  in,  we  heard  from  his  lips  particulars 
of  his  eventful  history,  little  dreaming  then 
that  it  was  speedily  to  be  terminated  by  disaster 
and  downfal.  He  became  involved  in  the  quar- 
rels between  the  Turkish  Sultan  and  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  when  Syria  became  the  battle-field, 
and  died,  an  unhappy  exile,  at  Constantinople. 

Syrian  ladies  generally  prefer  the  narghile.  A 
leaf,  called  timbac,  is  used  instead  of  tobacco, 
to  which  it  bears  a  very  slight  resemblance.  The 
instrument  rests  on  the  ground,  the  leaf  being 
kindled  at  the  end  of  a  tube ;  the  smoke  is  in- 
haled through  a  globe-like  glass  vessel,  filled 
with  water,  sometimes  scented,  the  whole  being 
supported  by  a  stand.  Another  tube,  commu- 
nicating witli  the  glass  globe,  is  placed  between 
the  lips.  The  narghiles  form  pretty  domestic 
ornaments. 

At  Hamath  and  Horns,  very  beautiful  metallic 
pipe-tubes,  called  serpents,  are  manufactured. 
They  have  wonderful  flexibility,  and  are  much 
appreciated  in  the  East. 

Mahomet  Ali  Pasha  had  an  apartment  full  of 
pipes,  many  of  which  were  very  gay  and  costly. 
He  usually  smoked  one  whose  amber  mouth  was 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  large  diamonds,  the  staff 
of  cherry  wood,  with  a  broad-bottomed  bowl  of 
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Stamboul  clay.  The  pipe,  was  ordinarily  pre- 
il,  as  in  Syria,  by  a  bowing attendant,  hold- 
ing in  I  lie  left,'  band  a  brass  saucer  supporting 
the  bowl,  and  with  tin:  right  presenting  the 
mouthpiece.  l',a!  at.  meals  his  Highness  smoked 
the  liookah,  and  inhaled  some  whiffs  between 
every  dish  of  which  he  partook.  No  liookah 
was  oll'ered  to  liis  guests,  but  the  chibouk,  with 
culVec,  both  precede,!  and  followed  the  meal. 
Sherbet,  was  sometimes,  but  not  ordinarily,  in- 
1  roducetl.  The  pasha  drank  wine — the  very  best 
claret — with  moderation,  but  always  out  of  a 
silver  cup,  to  avoid  giving  scandal,  the  colour  of 
the  beverage  not  being  visible  from  without. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  smoked  as  much  as,  but  drank 
\  more  than,  his  father.  I  remember  when, 
in  one  of  his  illnesses,  his  French  physician  told 
him  lie  had  brought  him  some  medicine,  he  said 
he  hoped  it  was  from  Bordeaux. 

The  tobacco  of  Latakia  is  that  ordinarily  con- 
sumed by  "the  quality"  in  the  Levant.  It  is 
generally  preserved  in  goats'-skins,  and  is  only 
cut  a  short  time  before  it  is  used,  in  order  that 
the  flavour  and  aroma  may  not  be  diminished. 
Egyptiau  women  smoke  as  well  as  men,  but,  as 
in  Syria,  the  narghile  is  more  in  fashion  than 
the  chibouk.  The  pipe  is  one  of  the  attendant 
luxuries  of  the  hot  bath,  and  certainly  its  en- 
joyment is  maximised  when,  after  undergoing 
the  shampooing  process  in  all  its  varieties, 
you  repose  on  a  soft  couch,  covered  with  Cash- 
mere shawls,  sip  the  delicious  coffee,  and 
dreamingly  or  drowsily  inhale  and  exhale  the 
Latakian  clouds.  The  best  baths  I  have 
entered  were  not,  however,  in  Egypt,  but  in 
Syria,  at  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Druses 
— the  prince  of  smokers,  too,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said.  I  understand  the  baths,  the  beys, 
the  beauties  of  Lebanon,  are  ruined  and  scat- 
tered now.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  them  in 
their  glory.  On  being  introduced  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Turkish  dignitary,  and  invited  to  sit 
down  in  his  divan,  the  last  sounds  he  generally 
utter*  are,  "Gel  chibouk  !"  being  a  mandate  to 
the  attendants  to  bring  pipes  to  the  guests. 
The  pipes  are  splendid,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  visitor  and  the  disposition  of  the  host  to  do 
him  honour.  I  was  informed  that  the  collection 
of  pipes  possessed  by  one  of  the  pashas  had 
cost  30,000/.  sterling,  and  it  was  said  the  dia- 
monds which  decorated  a  single  pipe  sometimes 
used  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  represented  a 
tenth  of  that  amount  in  value.  Independently  of 
rings  of  large  diamonds  round  the  amber  mouth- 
piece, it  is  not  unusual  to  see  tassels  of  dia- 
monds suspended  from  the  pipe.  But  these  very 
costly  appurtenances  are  used  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions. Stems  of  the  cherry-tree  and  the  jasmine 
are  hcM  to  make  the  best  pipe-sticks.  They  are 
sometimes  covered  witli  costly  coloured  silks  - 
the  longer  and  the  straightcr  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  the  greater  is  its  value.  The  bowls  are 
ornamented  aud  gilded,  but  are  invariably  of  red 
clay. 

The  pride  of  pipes  is  the  most  ostentatious 
of  Oriental  extravagances;  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
limit  to  expenditure  in  the  jewellery  which  or- 


laments  the  most  costly  of  the  appurtenances. 
Yet,  precious  as  is  the  chibouk,  I  once  saw  a 
sey,  exasperated  against  one  of  his  servantsj 
rush  at  him  with  the  precious  pine  lie  was 
smoking,  and  which  lie  broke  upon  his  vassal's 
person,  while  pouring  out  a  cataract  of  abuse. 
The  bey  seemed  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of 
iis  pipe  with  utter  disregard — no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  my  infidel  self — to 
whom  he  wished  to  display  his  indifference  at 
the  destruction  of  a  valuable  possession,  but  I 
doubt  not  the  victim  of  his  rage  afterwards  paid  a 
severe  penalty  for  having  caused  the  misfortune 
to  his  master.  In  domestic  arrangements,  the  ser- 
vants who  have  the  care  of  the  cleansing,  filling, 
and  custody  of  the  pipes,  are  among  the  most 
important  functionaries  of  Oriental  establish- 
ments. Woe  to  such  servant,  if  the  pipe  be  filthy, 
difficult  to  smoke,  if  the  tobacco  be  too  much 
or  too  little  pressed,  if  the  bit  of  fire  be  im- 
properly located  !  For  all  he  is  responsible  ;  his 
are  the  first  whiffs,  and  it  is  only  when  all  is  in 
perfect  order  that  he  is  expected  to  hand  over 
the  pipe  to  his  master  and  his  master's  guests. 

The  noisiest  spot  of  industry  in  the  world — 
at  least  as  far  as  human  voices  are  concerned — 
is  probably  the  cigar  manufactory  in  Binondo, 
where  about  eight  thousand  young  women  are 
collected  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  or  che- 
roots, as  they  are  generally  called  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  quantity  of  tobacco 
produced  in  the  Philippines  is  enormous.  That 
which  is  exported,  represents  the  value  of  more 
than  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  it  is  believed 
the  consumption  in  the  islands  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  which  is  sent  away.  The  government 
lias  a  monopoly,  both  for  the  purchase  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  cigar.  But 
the  Indian  cultivator,  naturally  enough,  keeps 
for  his  own  use,  or  for  that  of  his  friends,  or 
for  clandestine  sale,  the  best  produce  of  his 
gardens.  In  travelling  through  these  charming 
regions,  where  the  courtesy  of  offering  you  a 
cigar  is  an  universal  practice,  you  may  be  pretty 
certain  to  learn  that  the  cigar  is  not  of  the 
estanco  or  government  shop.  In  the  remoter 
districts,  authority  is  too  weak  to  enforce  the 
monopoly,  and  the  native  enjoys  unmolested  the 
fruits  of  his  labour;  in  them  none  participate 
more  largely  than  the  friars,  who,  nominally  the 
spiritual  guides,  are  really  the  paramount  rulers 
among  the  Indians.  The  convents  are  always 
supplied  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
cigarro  and  cigarrito,  and  a  vaso  de  buen  vino  i$ 
seldom  wanting  to  give  them  additional  flavour. 
The  presents  from  the  islands  generally  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  monks,  or  are  offered 
in  the  convents.  On  one  occasion,  some  native 
villagers  in  the  island  of  Panay  brought  to  me  a 
cigar  five  feet  long,  made  of  the  finest  tobacco, 
the  largest  they  declared  that  had  ever  been 
manufactured.  It  was  considerably  thicker  than 
my  arm.  This  excited  the  competing  ambition  of 
a  neighbouring  locality,  and  two  days  after,  I  re- 
ceived a  cigar  seven  feet  in  length  and  of  the 
size  of  a  man's  thigh.  I  presented  the  citrar  to 
the  museum  of  Her  Majesty's  garden  at  Xew. 
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The  hookah,  with  all  its  pomps  and  gran- 
deurs, is  fast  disappearing  in  India  with  that 
race  of  European  nabobs  whose  superfluity  of 
wealth,  yellow  complexions,  and  nonchalant 
habits,  made  them,  two  generations  ago,  "the 
observed  of  all  observers."  In  my  visit  to  India, 
I  scarcely  found  a  hookah-smoker  among  our 
countrymen.  Officials  seemed  too  much  occupied 
with  public  cares,  non-officials  with  money-mak- 
ing, the  great  business  of  life,  and  both  seemed 
to  seek  amusements  and  enjoyments  which  de- 
manded less  of  elaboration  and  display.  The 
hookah  is  essentially  unsocial,  while  the  whole 
'•'  tide  of  tendency"  in  India,  is  to  introduce 
more  of  the  European  family  life  into  the  field 
of  every-day  existence.  The  increasing  importa- 
tion of  ladies  cements  more  and  more  the 
ranks  that  were  formerly  separated.  The  rapidity 
and  facility  of  communication,  both  with  the 
mother  country  and  the  interior,  not  only  break 
down  the  barriers  which  separated  communities 
and  individuals  from  one  another,  but  have  helped 
to  mould  men  and  women  to  a  common  type, 
and  to  destroy  those  peculiarities  and  indepen- 
dences which  grow  out  of  distance  and  isolation. 
The  simplicity  of  the  cheroot  has  superseded  the 
complications  of  the  hookah. 

The  Manilla  cheroot  is  generally  preferred  in 
India  to  the  Havannah  cigar,  and  as  it  is  idle  to 
be  disputing  about  tastes,  the  partisans  of  the 
two  rivals  may  be  allowed  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. But  India  itself  is  now  producing  to- 
bacco which  some — but  not  many — proclaim  to 
be  equal  to  either  the  Philippine  or  the  Cuban 
weed.  Free  trade,  extending  intercourse,  will, 
no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time,  modify  and  alter 
many  of  our  habits  and  fancies,  bringing  into  use 
the  productions  of  regions  now  unknown  to  com- 
merce or  to  fame,  but  the  world  is  vastly  wide 
and  most  imperfectly  explored.  Man  is  but  too 
little  acquainted  with  man  and  with  the  capabi- 
lities of  capital,  soil,  labour  and  science.  Every 
day  extends  the  field  of  observation  and  of  inter- 
course, every  day  rewards  more  and  more  the 
inquirer  and'  the  adventurer.  We  are  but  on 
the  threshold  of  a  more  promising  futurity. 

A  propos  of  tobacco  grave  reflections  may  seem 
out  of  place,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  tobacco  has  done  its  work  and  lent 
its  aid  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  That 
is  not  our  present  purpose,  however.  Of  al] 
stimulating  inhalations,  those  of  the  hhashish  of 
the  Arabs,  or  bang  of  the  Hindoos,  is  the  most 
exciting,  the  most  maddening.  Hemp-seed  is 
the  material  of  this  potent  stimulant.  It  will 
drive  the  Malay  to  run  a  muck,  dealing  with 
his  kris  violence  and  death  around  him.  Under 
its  influence,  all  the  latent  savagery  of  his  na- 
ture breaks  out :  he  clinches  his  teeth,  and  rolls 
his  reddened  eyes,  fiercely  grasps  and  un- 
sheathes his  weapon — and  away,  away,  victi- 
mising friends  and  foes.  la  the  villages  of  Java 
pronged  weapons  are  seen,  by  which  the  mad- 
man is  kept  at  a  distance,  and  secured  till  the 
authority  arrives  to  arrest  him.  It  is  the  forked 
branch  of  a  tree  whose  sharp  and  strong  thorns 
grow  backward,  and  fix  themselves  in  the  flesh 


of  the  person  who  is  held  within  the  horns  of 
the  prong.  The  attempt  to  escape  only  drives 
the  thorns  deeper  into  the  sides,  and  as  the 
handle  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  the  cap- 
tared  Malay  cannot  reach  his  captors,  who 
pinions  him  to  the  ground,  or  against  the 
nearest  wall. 

Who  can  account  for  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  Malayan  passion  is  wont  to  exhibit  itself 

this  murderous  onslaught  upon  everybody  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  frenzied  madman  ? — 
his  blind,  headlong,  indiscriminating  ferocity? 
The  most  excited  drunkard  who  commits  an  act 
of  violence  is  ordinarily  satiated  with  that 
single  act,  but  the  muck-driven  Malay  becomes 
more  and  more  savage  in  his  assaults,  and  pur- 
sues his  frightful  career  until  he  sinks  from  ex- 
haustion. Though  the  hhashish  is  ordinarily  the 
immediate  mover  of  his  terrible  propensity, 
there  are  many  other  influences  which  awaken 
the  dormant  passions  of  his  excitable  nature. 
First,  jealousy ;  the  belief  that  his  hareem  has 
been  violated ;  or  revenge  for  some  real  or 
supposed  injustice;  or  want,  when  visiting 
him  with  its  extremest  pressure;  or  hatred, 
which  has  so  many  sources  for  its  origin,  and 
so  many  elements  from  which  it  is  fed  and 
fostered.  While  a  belief  in  the  irresistible 
power  of  destiny — the  impossibility  of  resisting 
that  which  is  to  be — has  hold  of  the  Malayan's 
mind,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
will  not  be  very  perceptible.  "It  was  my  doom; 
who  could  prevent  it  ?"  is  the  answer  to  all 
reproaches :  the  justification  or  the  palliation 
of  every  muiderous  deed. 

Though  these  lucubrations  are  more  speci- 
ally confined  to  remote  and  Oriental  wander- 
ings, we  can  hardly  refrain  from  a  glance  or 
two  at  neighbouring  nations,  where  recollec- 
tions associated  with  our  subject  naturally  float 
into  the  mind.  What  changes  the  use  of  tobacco 
has  introduced  into  our  modes  of  life  since  the 
pedantic  Caledonian  king  blew  his  counterblast, 
may  be  left  for  others  to  observe  and  to  describe.* 
France  is  too  adjacent  and  too  frequently  visited 
to  demand  notice  here,  and  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  exhibit  themselves  among  us  in  all  their 
various  native  characteristics,  and  in  abundant 
variety.  A  few  points  of  prominence,  on  refer- 
ence to  our  subject  matter,  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  notice. 

The  meerschaum  and  the  porcelain  bowl  find 
favour  witli  the  German,  and  the  rivalry  between 
their  respective  merits  affords  a  constant  topic 
of  controversy  among  the  burghers  or  youths 
of  the  universities.  The  possession  and  becoming 
use  of  the  pipe,  mark  the  transition  from  youth 
to  manhood,  and  the  rauchen  rank  being  as- 
sumed, the  pipe,  which  is  its  recognised  emblem 

*  One  of  the  best  epigrams  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  that  preserved  by  Kaciue,  contrast- 
ing the  will  of  Queen  James  with  that  of  her  pre- 
decessor King  Elizabeth  : 

"  Quand  Elisabeth  fut  roi, 
L' Anglais  fut  d'Espagne  1'effroi ; 
Maintenant,  devise  et  caquette, 
Re"gie  par  la  Re'me  Jacquette." 
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ami  representation,  is  seldom  out  of  the  hand  of 
its  owner.  A  student  \\ill  lie  proud  of  sliowintr 
how  much  his  meerschaum  has  l>n  u  browned 
and  li.-inlciird  by  use;  evidence  of  the  time 
during  which  he  lm>  .'ising  his  lately 

•cqaired  faooitwa,  MCl  developing  hie  progressive 
genius.  He  walks  the  streets  with  in 
dignity;  enters  the  lecture-room  as  if  he  were 
somebody  ;  believes  himself  to  have  obtained — 
at.  ail  events  to  have  deserved — the  special  notice 
of  the  professor ;  he  is  ripening  into  a  councillor 
and  leader  of  younger  candidates :  in  a  word,  he 
9  with  authority. 

German  pipes  arc  better  accommodated  toloco- 
motion  than  those  generally  in  use  among  other 
nations.  The  chibouk  of  the  East  is  too  cum- 
brous, and  requires  special  attendance  in  its 
conveyance  and  preparation.  Clay  pipes,  espe- 
cially the  most  delicate  long-tubed  pipes,  are 
too  fragile  to  be  borne  about  by  their  possessor, 
and  moreover  soon  become  dirty  and  disagree- 
able ;  but  the  moderately  long  and  large-bulbed 
pipe  of  the  Germans  is  "hung  to  the  button  of 
the  outer  garment,  or  carried  in  the  hand  without 
inconvenience.  It  is  to  the  Teuton  what  the  fan 
is  to  the  Chinese,  ever  present  and  in  constant 
service. 

The  Dutchman  continues  faithful  to  his  long 
pipe  of  white  clay.  It  is  of  a  more  delicate  form, 
and  more  pleasant  to  the  touch  and  to  the  taste 
than  the  ordinary  English  pipe,  and  the  canaster 
which  he  smokes  incomparably  superior  to  the 
tobacco  commonly  used  in  England.  The  smok- 
ing habit  is  perhaps  more  rooted  in  Holland  than 
in  any  part  of  the  European  world.  The  old 
King  William — known  in  his  country  by  the 
name  of  Vader  "Willern — had  a  great  dislike  to 
tobacco  smoke,  while  the  court  painter  Kuh  de- 
clared he  never  succeeded  in  talcing  a  likeness 
unless  he  had  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  found  no 
inspiration  except  in  its  fragrant  fumes.  He 
refused  to  paint  the  portrait,  of  his  royal  master 
unless  the  king  gave  way  to  his  foible,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  prejudices,  His  Majesty  very 
good-humouredly  consented  to  do.  The  king 
had  not  been  long  seated  in  his  chair,  when, 
o\creome  by  the  smoke,  he  fell  asleep.  The 
artist  continued  his  work  for  a  little  time,  un- 
willing to  interrupt  his  sovereign's  repose,  when 
lie  followed  the  royal  example :  his  brush  fell 
from  his  hand",  and  monarch  and  subject  were 
slumbering  and  snoring  together.  "Willem  was 
the  tirst  to  awake,  and  exclaimed  to  the  painter, 
"  \\  hy,  sir !  you  are  asleep/'  He  was  of  course 
roused,  but  having  no  time  to  recollect  in  whose 
august  presence  he  was,  exclaimed  abruptly  and 
irreverently,  "  Whv  you  fell  asleep  first!"  The 
king  was  fond  of  telling  the  story,  which  I  often 
heard  at  the  Hague,  and  of  reminding  his  fa- 
vourite artist  that  the  use  of  tobacco  did  not 
teach  good  manners. 

The  primitive  form  of  smoking  was  un- 
doubtedly that  of  the  rolled  weed,  the  eiirar  in 
its  simplest  shape;  then  came  the  simple  tube 
of  earthenware,  which  enabled  the  smoker  • 
haust  the  whole  of  the  burning  leaf.  Cutting  to- 
bacco into  small  pieces  and  placing  them  in  a 


bowl  communicating  with  the  mouth  through  a 
long  aperture,  thus  separating  the  heat  of  tile 
burning  process  from  the  fragrance  and  the 
flavour  oi  the  smoke,  was  the  next  important 
advance  in  the  fumatory  science.  Much  i.s  not 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  those  refinements  \\hieh 
have  added  other  odoriferous  and  medical  virtues 
to  the  Nicotian  raw  material,  nor  do  I  propose 
to  speak  of  a  variety  of  means  by  which  adulte- 
ration has  insinuated  itself  into  the  manufactory, 
nor  of  the  many  vegetable  substances  which  from 
time  to  time  have  oeen  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  Indian  vegetable. 

In  my  youth  it  was  deemed  the  most  gracious 
and  delicate  of  compliments  that  a  fair  Spanish 
lady  should  with  her  own  coral  lips  inhale  the 
first  whiff  of  a  pajitp,  and  present  it  lighted 
to  a  flighted  recipient.  In  my  age  I  have 
been  honoured  with  no  such  marks  of  favour. 
Perhaps  the  usage  may  have  passed  away  with 
the  basquina,  the  mantilla,  the  vela,  and  the 
high  and  ornamented  carved  tortoiseshell  comb 
which  in  former  dap  formed  the  universally 
admired  costume  of  the  seflorita  EspaHola.  I  fear 
Parisian  fashions  have  destroyed  the  ancient 
characteristics  of  Spanish  nationality ;  but  when 
I  first  knew  Spain,  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
no  woman  would  have  dared  appear  in  society 
in  any  colour  but  black  or  one  of  very  dark 
hue,  in  any  stuff  but  the  alepin  or  bombasine, 
for  every  moda  that  was  tainted  with  a  French 
name  was  abhorrent  to  the  general  feeling,  and 
its  introduction  would  have  brought  grief  to 
the  wearer ;  but  now  the  modistes  of  Paris  are 
the  law-givers  in  Madrid,  and  a  Spanish  lady 
smokes  as  little  as  a  Parisian. 

It  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  traveller 
that  he  should  find  variety  instead  of  sameness 
in  the  different  regions  which  be  may  explore, 
yet  the  tendency  to  imitate  and  assimilate  forms 
and  fashions  is  breaking  down  international 
barriers,  and  moulding  the  civilised  races  into  a 
greater  and  stronger  community  of  philanthropic 
feeling :  we  cannot  long  hate  those  whom  we 
wish  to  resemble,  and  we  give  a  place  in  our 
affections  to  those  who  become  our  models  in 
any  of  the  habits  of  our  lives.  Emancipation 
from  restrictive  tariffs,  free  intercourse,  free 
trade,  if  they  do  not  introduce  a  universal 
language,  recognise  and  give  potency  to  a  com- 
mon, a  universal  interest.  "Like  loves  like" 
is  but  a  rude  form  for  giving  expression  to  the 
advantages  which  grow  out  of  a  widely  spread 
and  ever  spreading  sympathy. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  (STILL)  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Yotna  Eye-witness  has  to  report  the  remainder 
of  his  evidence,  given  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  our  National  Collection  of  Pictures  ; 
the  last  inquiry  upon  this  matter  having,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  been  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  necessary  absence  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  ghost  of  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
having  been  released  by  the  eminent  Medium 
who  had  summoned  it,  appeared  in  court,  and 
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seemed  in  excellent  spirits.  It  was  natural  that 
in  taking  their  seats  a  little  conversation  should 
take  place  about  the  nature  of  the  meeting 
which  Sir  George  had  been  called  on  to  attend. 
He  remarked,  in  a  sprightly  manner,  that  it 
had  been  a  very  pleasant  seance,  and  that  he  and 
other  spirits  had  given  an  immense  amount  of 
information  to  the  company,  and  had  answered 
some  thousands  of  questions  that  had  been  put 
to  them,  witli  regard  to  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  persons  making  inquiry,  and  on  many 
other  important  subjects. 

"  And  your  answers  were  all  satisfactory  to 
them  ?"  asks  Dr.  Waghorn,  cheerily. 

"  Yes,"  the  Ghost  replies,  "  eminently  so." 

"  All  accurate,  eh  ?"  continues  the  Doctor. 

"No — none  of  them  accurate,"  is  Sir  George's 
answer  ;  "  not  one." 

"  And  yet  everybody  was  satisfied  ?"  the 
Doctor  asks  again,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  perfectly,"  answers  the  Baronet.  "You 
know  they  never  ARE  accurate,  somehow.  That's 
the  curious  part  of  it.  We  never  can  give  any 
information  for  that  reason.  There  was  a  scep- 
tical gentleman  in  company  the  other  evening 
who  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  that.  An- 
other gentleman,  not  sceptical,  and  trying  to 
convince  the  sceptical  gentleman,  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  his  brother  who  lived  in  Australia 
lately.  On  my  replying  that  I  had,  he  asked 
whether  his  brother  had  a  mole  over  his  left  eye- 
brow. I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  '  There' 
said  the  believing  gentleman.  '  And  has  he  such 
a  mole  ?'  asked  the  sceptical  gentleman.  '  No/ 
replied  the  believing  gentleman.  And  yet  the 
sceptical  gentleman  was  not  satisfied." 

Here  the  subject  dropped,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  resumed.  The  learned  Dr. 
Waghorn  began  by  asking  witness  whether  he 
had  any  evidence  to  add  to  that  given  on  a 
former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

The  Eye-witness  replied  that  there  was  one 
little  matter  which  he  should  like  explained. 
He  found  by  reference  to  his  notes  that  a  certain 
transaction  had  taken  place  which  he  had  a  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding.  The  transaction  was 
succinctly  and  lucidly  described  in  a  government 
report  as  follows  : 

"  A  picture  by  PALMA  YECCHIO,  purchased  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  William  Woodburn, 
for  the  National  Gallery,  at  the  sale  of  Monsieur 
Collot's  collection  in  Paris,  in  May,  1852,  was 
ceded  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Trustees,  dated  the  12th  November,  1852  : 
'  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  31st 
July  last  (1852),  communicating  to  the  trustees 
the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  for  the  transfer  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  of  the  picture  by  PALMA  VECC moor 
GIORGIONE,  purchased  at  Monsieur  Collot's  sale, 
on  his  lordship  paying  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase money  into  the  hand  of  the  Paymaster- 
General,  to  the  public  account.'  " 

Professor  Waghorn  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  transaction  was  quite  a  simple  one.  A  noble 


lord  had  cast  his  eye  upon  a  picture  intended  for 
the  public,  it  had  caught,  his  fancy,  and  so  it  was 
taken  away  from  the  public  and  'the  noble  lord 
got  it- 
Witness  begged  to  ask  the  learned  Doctor 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  if  the  picture  in 
question  was  bought  for  the  public,  the  public 
ought  to  have  had  it,  and  that  for  the  authori- 
ties to  make  that  picture  over  to  one  of  them- 
selves in  that  quiet  way  was  not  treating  the 
public  with  proper  respect  ?  It  seemed  to  vit- 
ness,  that  the  authorities,  in  hanging  this  picture 
on  Lord  Lansdowne's  walls,  had  hung  them- 
selves on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  that 
picture  were  a  good  one,  the  country  ought  to 
have  had  it ;  while  if  it  were  a  bad  one,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  purchased.  Witness  put  it 
to  the  Jury. 

The  Jury  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
this  transaction  required  explanation. 

Professor  Waghorn  and  the  ghost  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont  both  requested  that  this  very  shocking 
discussion  might  terminate  where  it  was.  Let 
the  evidence  be  resumed.  Professor  Fudge  had 
expressed  himself  very  strongly,  on  a  former 
occasion,  on  the  subject  of  certain  works  by  the 
earlier  masters  of  painting ;  had  he  any  reason 
to  think  that  his  opinions  were  shared  by  other 
persons  ? 

Witness  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were. 
He  had  spoken  to  no  one  who  had  not  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  purchases. 
It  was  a  general  feeling.  Those  purchases  had 
been  much  ridiculed ;  and  indeed  there  seemed 
some  ground  for  the  amusement  whicli  certain  of 
those  pictures  afforded  to  the  spectator.  The 
public  was  divided  with  regard  to  them.  There 
were  some  persons  who  never  got  beyond  the 
doors  of  the  rooms  especially  devoted  to  these 
early  pictures,  but  stood  there  timidly  looking 
in,  and  then  would  go  away  without  examining 
them  at  all.  There  were  others  who  went 
through  them,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  referring  from  picture  to  catalogue,  and 
from  catalogue  to  picture,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  checking  each  off  as  they  got  over  it. 

By  a  Juryman — No,  that  was  not  the  way 
to  look  at  pictures,  at  least  not  to  enjoy  them. 
It  was  certainly  a  way  of  examining  a  collection 
which  was  very  common.  It  was,  however,  not 
the  right  way.  (Evidence  resumed.) 

There  were  other  persons  who  openly  objected 
to  these  pictures  in  set  terms,  and  some  who 
laughed  at  them.  The  last  proceeding  was  ex- 
cusable, the  saints  in  some  of  these  pre-Kaphaelite 
works  being  singularly  calculated  to  stimulate  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  spectator.  One  of 
these  saints  was  shown,  gravely  shaking  hands 
with  a  lion;  others  are  obvious  muffs,  who,  when 
they  want  to  see  anything  that  is  going  on,  such 
as  the  glorification  of  some  other  saint  who  lived 
several  centuries  afterwards,  will  neglect  the 
good  front  places,  and  crane  their  necks  over 
from  distant  parts  of  the  background.  There 
are  saints  with  water  on  the  brain,  saints  with 
hair  standing  on  end,  erect  upon  their  toes,  nay, 
there  are,  in  one  picture  in  the  Hall,  a  toxopho- 
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lite  saint  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  an  argumen- 
tative and  disagreeable,  saint,  a  sain*  who  ad- 
s  his  opinions  politely  and  insinuatingly,  a 
stupid  saint,  and  a  female  saint  violently  fright- 
ened a'  something  she  is  holding  in  her  hand, 
and  \\hieh  hears  a  distant  resemblance  to  a 
fcaiiicT,  bui  is  equally  like  (or  unlike)  the  drum- 
stick of  a  fowl.  All  these  saints  are  in  one  pic- 
ture, by  the  same  token  that  this  composition  is 
in  t  he  school  of  ANDREA  DEL  CASTAGNO,  of  whom 
\vc  are  told  in  the  catalogue  that  he  was  called 
"the  Infamous,"  though  whether  from  the  in- 
famy of  his  art,  or  of  his  private  career,  does 
not,  come  out.  Being  quite  sure  of  his  profes- 
sional infamy,  however,  \vc  will  suppose  that  to 
be  the  subject  of  allusion,  and  leave  his  moral 
career  alone.  But  what  a  purchase  was  this !  a 
picture  not  even  by  the  "Infamous"  himself, 
but  in  the  school  of  his  infamy.  We  are  not 
only  to  buy  the  works  of  unknown  (and  in- 
famous) mas'crs,  but  even  those  of  their  more 
unknown  (and  more  infamous)  disciples. 

!>..  Waghorn  was  of  opinion  that  too  much 
was  being  said  about  the  picture.  It  only  oc- 
cupied a  position  in  the  Hall. 

That  Hall,  witness  continued,  was  certainly 
the  best  place  for  such  works.  It  was  not 
adorned  with  an  exhilarating  collection  of  gems. 
There  was  an  Apostle  of  awful  size,  and  very 
horrible  to  contemplate,  who  presided  over  one 
of  the  doorways,  and  was  the  handiwork  of  one 
PORDENONE.  [Another  of  those  illustrious 
masters  whom  witness  had  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  about.] 

I'm  lessor  Waghorn  begged  to  remind  Pro- 
fessor Fudge  that  the  work  in  question  was  a 
gift,  and  not  a  purchase.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Cavaliere  Vallati. 

Witness  begged  the  Cavaliere's  pardon.  It 
was  very  liberal  of  that  nobleman.  Witness  was 

5 lad  to  find  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in 
859,  a  "  deal"  had  been  effected  with  the  Cava- 
liere by  which  he  became  possessed  of  303/. 
Mrrling.  How  was  if,  that  the  liberal  donor  of 
the  invaluable  POKDENONE  had  been  induced 
to  accept  that  sum  ? 

Professor  \Vaghorn  submitted  that  this  ques- 
tion was  irregular.  There  was  no  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  transactions — how  could  there  be  ? 

A  Juryman  remarked  that  there  could  be,  in 
this  way.  "  This  same  Cavaleerairy  might  want 
to  come  round  the  country  in  order  to  make  'em 
buy  some  of  his  pictures,  or  what  not  ?" 

Professor  Wagnorn  begged  he  might  not  hear 
any  such  insinuations,  and  that  the  evidence  of 
Professor  Fudge  might  be  resumed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  gifts,  and  that  of  be- 
quests, which  naturally  suggested  itself  at  the 
same  time,  witness  thought  that  the  terribly  cy- 
nical but  true  proverb,  which  suggested  the  im- 
propriety of  examining  the  dental  arrangements 
of  eleemosynary  horses,  was  sometimes  applicable 
to  pictures.  Was  it  judicious  to  accept  such 
gift-pictures  as  some  of  those  that  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  National  Gallery  P  How  liberal 
people  had  been  with  the  works  of  BENJAMIN 
\\  i.sr,  11. A.,  for  instance. 


Sir  G.  Beaumont  begged  to  observe  that  he 
had  himself  presented  the  country  with  a  pic- 
ture by  that  artist. 

Dr.  Waghorn  remarked  that  few  men  had 
ever  been  more  deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling  for 
the  works  of  the  masters,  and  more  reverently 
a  student  of  those  works  (bringing  no  audacious 
novelties  of  his  own  into  play),  than  MR.  WEST, 

IM;  A. 

Witness  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Waghorn  on 
that  point.  He  submitted,  however,  that 
perhaps  the  pictures  of  the  deceased  President 
would  have  been  more  interesting  if  he  had  put 
something  more  of  his  own  into  them.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  witness  had  meant  no  allusion  to 
the  gift  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which  was  the 
best  specimen  of  the  artist  in  the  collection,  but 
to  subsequent  donations  of  inferior  works.  The 
Saints,  by  TADDIO  GADDI,  given  by  Mr.  Coning- 
ham,  might  have  sufficed  as  specimens  of  the  school 
to  which  TADDIO  GADDI  belonged,  and  might  have 
exonerated  us  from  purchasing  any  more  :  though 
this  gift  had  a  different  effect.  The  especially 
vile  picture  by  RAZZI  might  be  quoted  as  a  gift 
horse  whose  mouth  had  by  all  means  better  re- 
main unexamined ;  and  so  might  the  villanous 
Assumption  of  the  Magdalen,  surrounded  by  red- 
faced  furies,  of  JULIO  ROMANO.  In  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  JOLIO 
ROMANO  ?  Is  he  not  artistically  a  miscreant  of 
the  vilest  order  ?  It  is  time  he  was  exposed  once 
for  all,  as  an  impostor.  Does  he  ever  fail  to 
outrage  every  good  principle  in  art  ?  Did  he 
ever  paint  a  good  picture  ? 

Dr.  Waghorn  begged  that  witness  would  give 
his  evidence  more  calmly  ;  and 

Sir  G.  Beaumont  took  the  liberty  of  remind- 
ing Professor  Fudge  that  the  name  of  GIULIO 
ROMANO  was  dear  to  fame,  and  was  not  to  be 
handled  thus  lightly. 

If  we  turned  from  gifts  to  bequests,  the 
witness  resumed,  we  should  find  that  it  was 
often  inexpedient  to  look  a  bequeathed  as  well 
as  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  The  Rev.  Carr 
had  left  some  nasty  bequests. 

Sir  G.  Beaumont  could  not  allow  that  expres- 
sion. 

Witness  threw  himself  upon  the  Jury  ;  what 
did  the  Jury  think  of  The  Holy  Family,  by 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO  ?  The  Jury  knew  nothing 
about  it,  did  they  ?  What  did  they  think  of  The 
Dream,  by  MICHEL  ANGELO  ?  What  a  specimen 
of  that  name!  Referring  to  the  body  of  the 
catalogue,  however,  witness  found  that  though 
this  picture  was  put  down  under  the  name  of 
M  ICIIEL  ANGELO,  it  was  stated  in  its  description 
that  it  was  "from  a  design  only  of  MICHEL 
ANGELO."  Truly,  BUONAROTTI  must  have  been 
in  a  bad  way  when  he  did  that  design,  and  called 
it  A  Dream  of  Human  Life.  It  must  have  been 
done  after  an  early  dinner.  At  no  other  time 
would  Human  Life  wear  such  an  aspect.  Tliis 
picture  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue:  "A 
naked  figure  seated.  Beneath  his  seat  is  a  col- 
lection of  masks  illustrating  the  insincerity  or 
duplicity  of  human  dealings,  and  around  him  are 
visions  of  the  many  vices  and  depravities  of 
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mankind."  Oh,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Carr !  that 
MICHEL  ANGELO  was  a  nasty  bequest.  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  HERCULES  OF 
FERRARA,  was  another  nasty  one.  It  was  un- 
feeling again  of  Carr 

Sir  George  Beaumont : — The  Rev.  Mr.  Carr. 

It  was  unfeeling  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr  to 
leave  to  a  country  that  had  done  him  no  injury 
the  two  DOMENICHINOS — St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  St.  Jerome  and  the  Angel.  Nor 
was  it  easy  to  see  how  we  had  brought  the  Ecce 
Homo  of  LTJDOVICO  CARACCI  upon  ourselves. 
It  is  not  contended  that  we  did  not  deserve 
these  pictures,  but  why  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr  ? 
There  was  a  great  name  of  a  Venetian  painter, 
one  of  the  greatest  that  the  world  knew ;  how 
absurd  to  have  that  name  of  TINTORETTO  repre- 
sented in  such  a  country  as  this  by  that  sketch 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon !  This,  again,  was 
•Carr.  But  there  was  no  end  to  Carr. 

Dr.  Waghorn  called  the  witness  to  order. 
Let  the  evidence  be  proceeded  with. 

Witness  found  the  name  of  another  public 
benefactor  on  the  books  of  the  National  Gallery 
as  having  bequeathed  a  large  and  terrific  collec- 
tion. This  was  Lt.-Col.  Ollney,  who  let  loose 
upon  us  in  1837  a  perfect  avalanche  of  indif- 
ferent art.  The  Ruins  and  Figures  of  the 
great  PANINI,  the  Palace  of  Dido  by  STEINWYCK, 
the  Cornelia  of  PADOVANINO,  the  Moonlight  of 
the  illustrious  WILLIAMS,  came  to  the  country 
from  this  gallant  lieutenant-colonel.  Ah,  Hea- 
ven !  had  those  pictures  been  left  to  him  by 
some  previous  Ollney,  or  did  he  buy  them  out 
of  his  pay,  or  did  he,  in  the  sack  of  some  foreign 
town,  receive  them  as  his  portion,  and  leave  them 
— out  of  spite — to  the  country  which  assigned 
them  to  him  ?  Yet  the  bequests  of  Ollney  are 
more  cheery  than  that  of  Forbes,  Esq.,  who 
made  over  to  us  just  one  gem,  an  Allegory,  by 
ANGELICA  KAUFFMANN,  and  there  ended. 

Dr.  Waghorn  thought  witness  was  carrying 
his  views  to  an  excess.  Witness  appeared  to 
him  to  like  nothing. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  ANGELICA  KATJFFMANN  was  a  great  and 
gifted  creature,  and  that  if  there  were  one  thing 
in  which  she  excelled  more  remarkably  than 
another,  it  was  Allegory,  in  which  invigorating 
phase  of  Fine  Art  she  was  indeed  at  home. 

Witness  bowed  to  the  opinion  of  the  accom- 
plished Ghost  who  had  last  spoken.  He,  how- 
ever, must  protest  against  the  remark  which 
had  fallen  just  now  from  the  lips  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Waghorn.  He  (witness)  appealed  to  the  Jury 
whether  he  had  not  spoken  in  terms  of  high 
admiration  of  many  works  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  the  National  Gallery?  There  was  one  do- 
nation to  the  country — in  addition  to  that  of 
Mr.  Yernon,  which,  not  being  in  the  National 
Gallery,  could  not  claim  any  part  of  their 
consideration  during  the  present  investigation 
— there  was  one  gift  of  which  he  could  not 
speak  in  terms  too  high.  It  consisted  of  two 
magnificent  pictures  :  one,  of  Sunrise  by  the 
Sea-shore:  the  other,  of  the  Building  of  Car- 
thage. They  were  the  work  and  the  bequest 


of  TURNER,  and  were  left  in  a  kind  of  hopeless 
attempt  to  conquer  the  prejudice  which  exists 
in  the  majority  of  minds  in  favour  of  the  old 
painters,  and  the  insane  belief  in  their  uni- 
versal superiority  to  the  new;  a  belief  which, 
if  it  was  not  shaken  by  these  pictures,  must 
be  indeed  deeply  rooted.  Let  any  person  with 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  compare  these  pictures  with 
the  CLAUDES  among  which  they  were  placed. 

Dr.  Waghorn  and  Sir  George  Beaumont  both 
attempting  to  speak  at  once,  the  preference 
was  naturally  given — the  superiority  of  mind 
over  matter  being  an  established  thing — to  the 
accomplished  Ghost,  who  proceeded  to  say  that : 
He  had  now  lived  (or  rather  he  had  died)  to  see 
the  day  when  impiousness,  audacity,  and  free- 
thinking,  had  attained  their  climax.  He  had 
heard  the  gentleman  to  whose  evidence  the 
Jury  had  been  listening,  and  who,  he  begged  to 
say,  was  a  very  young  gentleman,  to  give  his 
opinions  in  the  confident  manner  in  which  he 
enunciated  them  —  he  had  heard  that  young 
gentleman  speak  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
made  his  flesh,  if  he  had  had  any,  creep.  He 
had  heard  names  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  mention — ay,  and  to  hear  mentioned — with 
hushed  breath,  spoken  lightly,  flippantly,  dis- 
paragingly, and  the  owners  of  those  names 
criticised  as  if  they  were  mere  ordinary  mortals. 
Here  was  a  young  man  coming  forward,  un- 
shaved,  and  with  no  neckcloth  to  speak  of 

Professor  Waghorn  begged  the  accomplished 
Ghost  to  take  notice  that  the  majority  of  the  Jury 
was  characterised  by  the  same  peculiarities. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  begged  pardon  of  the 
Jury ;  he  had  lived  in  days  when  men  shaved  and 
wore  stocks ;  that  was  a  period,  also,  when  they 
believed  things  that  were  told  them  on  autho- 
rity, and  did  not  presume  to  lift  up  their  voices 
to  give  expression  to  private  opinion.  Had 
veneration  ceased  to  exist  for  anything  ?  Had 
reverence  and  razors  gone  out  together  ?  He  (the 
accomplished  Ghost)  had  heard  the  names  of 
the  CAHACCI  and  of  GUIDO  spoken  of  in  dis- 
paraging terms  ;  he  had  heard  it  assumed  that 
RAPHAEL  himself  could  sometimes  paint  a  bad 
picture ;  and  now  he  was  to  hear  the  glories  of 
CLAUDE — CLAUDE,  the  idol  of  his  youth,  the 
worship  of  his  manhood,  the  stay  of  his  declining 
years — spoken  of  as  likely  to  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  certain  works  by  the  late  MR.  TURNER, 
a  clever  gentleman,  whom  he  had  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing,  but  whom  he  could  not  hear 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  a  master  like 
CLAUDE  LORRAINE.  Did  witness  remember  that 
MR.  TURNER  was  a  modern  artist,  and  CLAUDE 
an. old  master?  And  was  not  that  enough  ? 

Dr.  Waghom  was  heard  to  murmur  that  it 
was  enough. 

The  Eye-witness  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  not  enough.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  there  were  masters  of  the  olden  time  who 
excelled  masters  of  the  new_time;  but  there 
were  also  some  masters  of  this  day  whose  per- 
formances threw  into  the  shade  those  of  some 
masters  of  the  day  for  which  the  accomplished 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  had  expressed 
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such  reverence.     The  modern  art  ist  -,  had,  at  any 

ilie  IK.UIT  of  iiiterotini,'  u^  m< 
ancient. 

Professor  Waghwn  «nM  to  know  what  wit- 
ness meant?  Did  he  conceive  that  people  were 
not  interested  in  the  works  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  pre.M'iit  examination  ':  Had  wit- 
o'hsencd  any  symptoms  of  indifference 
(o  the  \\orks  of  the  old  masters,  among  the  visi- 

eryf 

The  i  -•  had  observed  some  very  re- 

niarkahle  syiuntoms  among  those  visitors,      lie 

had    noticed  that  the  most  essentially    modern 

re  in  the  collection  was  that  most  crowded 

.     li  vra*  a  small  picture,  but  it  certainly 

was  the  great  favourite. 

Dr.   Waghorn  begged  to  inquire  what   that 
picture  was? 

Witness  replied  that  it  was  the  work  of  one 
DYCKMAXS  ;  that  it  represented  a  Blind  Beggar 
and  his  Child,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  coun- 
try by — of  all  people  in  the  world— the  late 
Jane  Clarke,  a  milliner  in  Regent-street, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  prettiest  form  of  bonnet 
emt  was  perched  upon  the  female  head. 
"Witness  did  not  like  that  picture,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  public  did,  and  that  a  percep- 
tible diU'erence  was  observable  in  the  demeanour 
of  those  who  turned  from  the  contemplation  of, 
say  the  allegory  of  Angelica  Kauffmann,  to  a 
;  deration  of  this  picture.  They  lost  for  a 
time  that  jaded  and  listless  appearance  which 
had  characterised  them  while  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  old  masters. 

I  h\  Waghoni  concluded,  from  the  nature  of 
the  witness's  remarks,  that  at  any  rate  he  did 
not  consider  the  collection  which  had  been  pre 
sented  to  the  nation  by  Robert  Vernon,  Esq., 

•nsiderable  or  trifling  gift  ? 
Witness  replied,  that  indeed  he  did  not.  He 
\\  i>hed,  however,  to  ask  a  question  with  regard 
to  those  pictures.  He  wished  to  know  whethei 
a  commission  had  not  been  appointed  to  decide 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  remove  those  pic- 
tures to  South  Kensington,  or  to  keep  them  as 
parts  of  the  National  Collection  ? 

Professor  Waghorn  believed  that  such  a  corn- 

•i!  had  been  appointed. 

Witness  begged  next  to  inquire  what  was  the 

result  of  the  inquiries  of  that  commission,  anc 

what  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  them  ? 

I'roi'f-sor  Waghorn  believed  that  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  the  pictures  in  question 
should  not  be  removed  to  Kensington. 

Witness — And  yet  that  removal  was  effected; 
could  the  learned  Doctor  explain  that  circum- 
stance ? 

The  learned  Doctor  was  not  in  a  position  to 
explain  that  circumstance.  Possibly  it  had  ap- 
ed to  higher  authorities  than  that  commis- 
sion, or  than  any  commission,  that  such  a  re 
nioval  would  be  an  agreeable  portion  of  a  plan 
in  which  those  high  authorities  were  interested 
If  so,  the  removal  of  those  pictures  was  one  oi 
tin1  most  gratifying  things  that  had  ever  cona 
under  his  notice,  and  ought  to  be  so  to  the  coun 
try  generally. 


A  Juryman  did  not  see,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  good  of  having  a  commission  at  all. 

Another  Juryman  remarked  that  he  didn't 
enow  as  commissions  ever  teas  much  good. 
L'his  observation  being,  however,  considered  to 
>e  irregular,  and  to  have  no  connexion  with  the 
matter  in  hand : 

Witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  considered 
such  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Government,  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  commission  of  the 
jovernment's  own  appointing,  was  most  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  it  required  explanation.  V 
ness  was  of  opinion,  that  if  any  pictures  were  to 
removed  to  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
;own,  the  works  of  the  old  masters  should  have 
been  selected,  as  the  modem  pictures  would 
certainly  have  afforded  more  delight  to  the 
public,  and,  consequently,  should  be  within  easy 
reach. 

Dr.  Waghorn  considered  that  the  public  was 
not  justified  in  expecting  to  have  what  it  likes, 
but  rather  what  is  thought  good  for  it.  If  the 
public  liked  modern  art  better  than  ancient — 
which  the  learned  Doctor  could  hardly  believe 
possible — but  if  it  did,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
deserved  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment. The  learned  Doctor  then  went  on 
to  say  that  he  thought  it  was  time  for  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  to  draw  to  a  close ;  was  his  accom- 
plished colleague  (Sir  G.  Beaumont)  of  the  same 
opinion  ? 

Sir  G.  Beaumont  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  had  been  much  shocked  and  outraged  by  the 
thiugs  he  had  heard  in  that  court,  and  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  him  to  be  released  from  so  painful 
an  ordeal.  In  addition  to  this,  the  accompb'shed 
Ghost  felt  that  the  evening  was  drawing  on,  and 
that  he  would  be  wanted  elsewhere  as  soon  as — 
as — in  short,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough. 

Dr.  Waghorn  requested  the  Eye-witness  to 
bring  his  evidence  to  an  immediate  close,  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  state  exactly  what  the  object  of 
that  evidence  was,  and  what  it  was  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  establish  by  the  very  revolu- 
tionary and  unpleasant  sentiments  to  which  he 
had  given  utterance  in  that  court. 

The  Eye-witness,  in  conclusion,  begged  to 
add,  that  the  whole  intention  and  purpose  of 
the  evidence  he  had  given,  was,  he  had  hoped, 
made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  nature  of  that 
evidence.  He  had  gone  through — not,  indeed, 
completely,  but  he  believed  completely  enough 
for  the  present  purpose — the  pictures  of  which 
our  National  Collection  was  composed,  and  more 
especially  those  works  which  had  been  recently 
added  to  it.  He  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
many  of  those  purchases  had  been  characterised 
by  a  mingled  timidity  and  rashness  which  would 
sometimes  strangely  enough  go  together,  but 
always  in  most  unhappy  union.  He  had  shown 
that  pictures  had  been  purchased  in  lots,  at 
prices  which  forbade  the  possibility  of  their 
being  fit  works  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  money  thus  spent  in  small 
sums  might,  by  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  have 
templed  the  possessors  of  some  one  or  two  fine 
pictures  to  part  with  them ;  and  witness  con- 
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tended  that  to  acquire  one  or  two  such  works, 
was  better  than  to  gain  any  number  of  second 
or  third-rate  pictures,  such  as  might  indeed  be 
endured  in  private  collections,  but  not  in  the 
National  Collection  of  this  great  and  prosperous 
country.  He  had  (giving  a  larger  margin  than 
his  own  judgment  entirely  coincided  with) 
granted  that  out  of  the  78,185^.  spent  since 
the  year  1844,  the  following  purchases  were 
just  iiiable— the  Judgment  of  Paris  at  4000/., 
the  Boar-Hunt  at  2200/.,  the  Vision  of  a 
Knight  at  1050J.,  the  Tribute-Money  at  2604-/. 
(against  this  the  E.-W.  protests,  but  it  is  al- 
lowed, as  is  the  case  with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  the  two  RUYSDAELS,  because  of  the 
public  consent),  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at 
1977^.,  the  RUYSDAELS  at,  respectively,  1I&71. 
and  1069A,  the  PERUGINO  at  35 711.,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  of  VELASQUEZ  at  2050/f., 
and  the  Darius  of  PAUL  VERONESE  at  13,650/. 
These  pictures  were  not  purchased  in  lots,  and 
together  made  up  a  sum  of  33,358/.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  upwards  of  40,000^.,  which  witness 
contended  had  been  misapplied.  Two  things 
more,  the  witness  had  endeavoured  to  prove  : 
first,  that  it  was  not  right,  when  a  picture  was 
purchased  for  the  country,  that  it  should  be  made 
over  to  an  individual ;  secondly, that  it  was  absurd 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  decide  on  the  proper 
position  for  the  Vernon  Gallery,  and  then  not  to 
abide  by  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  that  com- 
mission. Witness  had  now  one  more  inquiry  to 
make,  and  he  had  done.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
really  fine  works  by  old  masters,  which  were  to 
be  found  in  various  public  and  private  collec- 
tions on  the  Continent,  were  not  to  be  bought 
for  money ;  he  wished  to  know  if  it  were  the 
opinion  of  the  Jury  that  if  good  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  were  not  to  be  had,  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  buy  bad  or  indifferent  ones,  and  he 
wished  also  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  spend  the  public  money  on  good 
modern  pictures,  both  English  and  foreign,  than 
on  bad  ancient  ones,  purchased  merely  because 
they  were  ancient  ? 

By  Sir  George  Beaumont — Yes,  witness  was 
of  opinion  that  there  actually  were  some  pic- 
tures by  the  modern  artists  which  were  superior 
to  some  pictures  by  the  old.  Witness  had  that 
very  morning,  in  walking  down  St.  James's- 
street,  seen  a  pair  of  photographs  from  two  pic- 
tures by  a  living  French  painter,  which  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  They  were  pictures 
that  reached  the  mind,  and  not  the  eye  only. 
The  first  represents  a  scene  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  in  the  days  when  it  was  used  for  the  vile 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  A  group  of 
doomed  gladiators  approach  the  seat  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  is  raised  high  above  them,  and 
salute  him  on  their  road  to  death.  The  grace 
and  magnificence  of  this  group,  marvellously 
fine  as  it  is ;  the  strange  truth  of  the  scene, 
which  is  put  before  one  with  inconceivable 
reality  and  force ;  these  qualities  are  nothing 
to  the  mind  that  is  in  the  picture.  The  athletes 
are  presented  by  a  courtier-like  and  flippant 


master  of  the  revels,  and  ihe  royal  salute  rises 
to  the  imperial  throne.  "  The  men  about  to  die 
salute  thee,  Great  Caesar."  Words  that  fall  like 
idle  sounds  on  the  ear  of  him  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  The  fat  and  blase  wretch  is  not  even 
looking  at  the  men  as  they  approach  him.  These 
preliminary  forms  only  bore  him  ;  let  them  come 
to  bloodshed,  that  may  rouse  him,  perhaps.  This 
fat  Emperor,  seated  on  his  high  throne,  is  some- 
thing removed  from  his  court ;  he  is  lonely  and 
cursed  in  his  look,  and  is  more  an  object  of  pity 
than  the  men  below,  who  are  "  butchered  to 
make  a  Roman  holiday,"  and  how  much  more 
than  those  already  slain,  whose  bodies  lie  about 
the  arena.  This  is  the  first  picture.  It  shows 
the  Sin;  the  second — representing  the  Assassi- 
nation of  Julius  Csesar — shows  the  Punishment. 
An  unpromising  subject  enough  it  might  be  sup- 
posed; but  what  are  sterile  subjects  in  the 
hands  of  unthinking  and  conventional  men,  are 
invested  with  novelty  and  interest  by  the  touch 
of  genius.  The  artist  has  in  this  great  work 
abandoned  himself  to  a  guide  that  leads  men  on 
to  glory  with  sure  and  unerring  steps ;  he  has 
bowed  himself  before  the  Throne  of  Truth,  and 
bound  himself  by  her  eternal  laws.  What  the 
senate  was  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  the  senate  is 
now ;  and  a  senator  in  a  toga  or  a  paletot  is  still 
a  man.  That  Senate-house,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror is  murdered,  has  its  seats  encumbered 
with  papers,  as  they  would  be  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. One  man  has  left  a  cloak  in  the  place 
where  he  was  sitting,  and  one  has  fallen  asleep 
so  heavily  that  the  assassination  itself  has  not 
awakened  him.  The  body  of  the  emperor  lies 
decently  covered  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  and 
the  throne  on  which  he  was  seated  is  wrested 
from  its  place.  Meanwhile  the  conspirators  are 
departing  in  a  little  group,  huddled  together  at 
the  back  of  the  picture,  and  some  of  the  hind- 
most of  these  turn,  as  they  depart,  to  look  on 
what  they  have  done. 

Witness  would  now  put  it  to  the  Jury  whe- 
ther it  was  not  better,  till  we  could  get  first- 
rate  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  to  buy  such 
glorious  specimens  as  these  of  the  new,  and 
whether  any  triumph  of  Julius  Csesar  that 
MANTEGNA  could  commemorate  was  such  a 
triumph  as  this  of  which  he  had  spoken  ? 

Professor  Waghorn  said  in  few  words  that  the 
Jury  had  heard  what  Professor  Fudge  had  put 
forward  in  the  course  of  his  evidence.  He  (the 
learned  Doctor)  was  of  opinion  that  the  views  of 
witness  were  extreme  and  exaggerated.  He  had 
consulted  with  his  colleague  on  the  bench  (the 
donor  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  works  in 
the  National  Collection),  who  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  himself.  He  (the  learned  Doctor) 
was  determined  to  stand  by  those  time-honoured 
names  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  for- 
mer ages  adorned  with  the  high  laudations  which 
the  voices  of  each  succeeding  generation  had 
accumulated  over  them.  The  learned  Doctor 
had,  however,  no  wish  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  Jury.  Their  business  was  to  form  their  own 
verdict  upon  what  they  had  heard— upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Professor  Fudge,  accompanied  by  such 
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remarks  as  he  (the  learned  Doctor)  and  the 
accomplished  Ghost,  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  sharing  that  bench,  had  from  time 
to  time  delivered  as  comments  upon  the  state- 
ments of  the  Eye-witness.  _ 

The  Jury,  without  retiring,  announced  that 
they  were  prepared  with  their  verdict,  which 
was  to  the  following  effect:  That  they  consi- 
dered that  an  undue  number  of  works  by  those 
early  masters  who  were  called  prc-Raphaelite,  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery.  That  the  practice  of  buying  works 
irrespective  of  their  merit,  merely  to  represent  a 
certain  name,  was  highly  objectionable :  as  was 
the  system  of  purchasing  pictures  in  a  "  lot," 
good  and  bad  together.  That  it  had  appeared 
it  ha  I,  since  1844  a  sum  of  upwards  of  40.000/. 
had  been  misapplied,  out  of  78,000/.  spent. 
That  the  disregard  shown  to  the  decision  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  determine  on 
the  removal  or  non-removal  of  the  Vernon  pic- 
tures, was  disrespectful  and  inexplicable.  That 
the  handing  over  to  an  individual  of  a  picture 
purchased  for  the  country,  on  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  the  original  purchase  money  by 
that  individual,  was  a  transaction  requiring 
explanation.  Finally,  that  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that,  in  the  existing  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing line  works  by  the  old  masters,  arrangements 
should  be  made  which  would  render  possible  the 
purchase  of  the  best  works  of  modern  artists, 
both  English  and  foreign. 

Dr.  Waghorn  begged  to  inform  the  Jury  that 
tin-  verdict  which  they  had  arrived  at — and  with 
which  he  entirely  disagreed — should  be  for- 
warded to  the  proper  quarter ;  that  it  would  be 
received  there,  would  be  recorded  as  their  ver- 
dict, that  all  the  necessary  formalities  in  con- 
nexion with  it  wonld  be  gone  through,  and  that 
NO  RESULT  "WHATEVER  would  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  He  hoped  everybody  was  satis- 
fied, and  he  begged  to  dissolve  the  commission. 

The  Jury,  the  component  members  of  which 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  allowed  to  express  an  opinion, 
now  departed,  and  the  ghost  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  which  had  been  for  some  time  impa- 
tiently rapping  the  table  in  evident  annoyance  at 
being  detained  so  long,  disappeared  with  won- 
derful celerity.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Wag- 
horn  at  once  betook  himself  to  the  National 
Gallery,  where  he  was  found,  some  time  after- 
wards, eontemplating  The  Infancy  of  Jupiter, 
by  JULIO  ROMANO,  with  evident  symptoms  of 
satisfaction. 

To  this  Report  of  the  Official  Evidence  which 
the  Eye-witness  ought  to  have  given,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inquiry  which  ought  to  have 
been  held,  he  begs  here  to  add  one  or  two  re- 
marks upon  less  important  matters,  and  upon 
the  more  sn,-ial  aspects  of  this  dismal  exhi- 
bition. The  Kye-witness  remarked  that,  the 
visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  were  jaded  and 
listless  to  a  pitiable  extent.  That  there  were 
few  persons  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  pictures. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  visitors  walked  slowly 


and  solemnly  round  ;  those  who  were  accompa- 
nied by  friends  seldom  speaking  to  them.  la 
fact,  they  discharged  their  consciences  of  a  visit 
to  the  National  Gallery,  and  went  away  again. 
The  E.-W.  remarked  a  glee  and  briskness  about 
the  walk  and  general  appearance  of  the  visitors 
who  were  going  away  which  was  not  observable 
in  those  who  were  entering. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  irration- 
ally be  asked  why  the  people  go  to  an  exhibition 
which  they  do  not  particularly  enjoy  when  they 
get  there  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  in- 
volves the  very  subtle  principle,  that  there  is 
an  irresistible  force  of  attraction  about  open 
doors  which  draws  human  beings  through  them. 
There  are  invisible  currents  that  set  towards 
these  places,  and  which,  on  certain  occasions, 
become  irresistibly  strong.  The  occasions  chiefly 
alluded  to,  are  those  wnen  some  great  public 
holiday  dawns  upon  us,  as  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday,  or  Good  Friday.  At  those  times 
the  power  of  suction  possessed  by  these  open 
doors  is  such  that  few  people  are  able  to  resist 
them.  The  extraordinary  distances,  too,  to  which 
the  power  of  these  currents  extend  is  very  re- 
markable. On  such  festive  days  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  it  is  nothing  for  a  respectable 
family  to  be  dragged,  children,  babies,  and  all, 
from  distances  even  as  remote  as  Hoxton  or 
Camberwell ;  and  with  scarce  time  to  snatch  a 
few  provisions  together,  to  victual  them  by  the 
way,  they  are  whirled  along  on  this  tide  to  their 
ruin,  madly  grasping  as  they  pass  at  such  un- 
substantial objects  as  bottles  of  ginger-beer, 
oranges,  and  the  like,  with  which  their  dread 
be  ^progress  is  only  for  a  moment  ineffectually  re- 
3r-  Itarded :  their  last  snatch,  when  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  aperture  which  is  yawning  to  receive 
them,  being  generally  made  at  an  institution 
called  a  catalogue,  with  which  they  hope  to 
mitigate  their  torments,  but  which  is  generally 
found  to  add  to  them  considerably. 

There  is  no  other  principle  than  this  of  the 
suctional  powers  of  doorways  that  can  at  all 
account  for  the  presence  of  many  people,  who 
are  evidently  exquisitely  wretched,  m  the  halls 
of  the  National  Gallery.  Why,  but  that  he 
has  fallen  into  one  of  these  resistless  currents, 
should  that  weary  old  labourer  in  a  white  smock- 
frock  have  got  into  those  rooms  on  a  bright 
Whit-Monday  ?  The  force  of  the  tide,  in  liis 
case,  must  have  extended  at  least  to  Kingston 
or  Watford.  Why,  again,  that  char-woman  and 
her  little  girl,  the  child  asking  who  was  St. 
Sebastian,  and  the  char-woman  replying  that  she 
don't  know  ?  Why  the  two  horse-soldiers,  a 
young  private  and  an  old  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  walk  round  the  rooms  :  the  young 
man  always  a  few  paces  behind  his  senior,  and 
always  looking  at  the  pictures  over  the  other's 
head,  but  not  seeing  anything  ?  Why  did  the 
young  man  with  the  open  mouth,  who  has  sat 
upon  one  chair  in  the  Large  Room  one  hour — 
why  did  that  young  man  come?  He  is  very 
miserable,  and  would  be  happier  elsewhere. 
Why  did  the  polite  man  come,  whose  life  was 
rendered  wretched  because  he  was  always  dis- 
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covering,  when  lie  tried  to  look  at  a  picture,  that 
he  was  standing  in  front  of  some  one,  and  had 
to  skip  out  of  the  way  incessantly  on  this  ac- 
count ?  Why  was  that  poor  little  girl  brought 
here  ?  Slie  changes  the  leg  she  is  standing  on 
continually,  and  leans  upon  railings,  and  sits 
upon  edges  of  chairs,  and  looks  so  weary,  and 
when  they  ask  her,  "  Are  you  tired,  dear  ?"  says, 
resignedly,  "  A  little."  The  sight  of  that  child's 
torments  reminded  the  Eye-witness  of  some  that 
he  had  himself  gone  through  in  early  years,  in 
galleries  full  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters. 

There  is  little  going  on  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation in  those  rooms,  and  what  there  is,  is  sel- 
dom about  the  pictures.  One  conversation 
which  the  Eye-witness  listened  to  seemed, 
from  the  frequent  allusion  to  a  "  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef-suet"  which  occurred  in  its 
course,  to  be  rather  on  matters  connected  with 
cookery  than  art.  But  the  sound  most  com- 
monly heard  in  these  halls  was  the  echoing  and 
re-echoing  of  weary  and  protracted  yawns— those 
yawns,  more  indicative  of  hopeless  exhaustion 
than  any  other,  which  end  in  three  or  four 
supplementary  brays  of  weariness.  There  were, 
indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit  of 
your  Eye-witness  to  the  National  Gallery,  two 
persons  present  whose  conversation,  or  rather 
that  of  one  of  them,  for  the  other  rarely  spoke, 
was  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  place. 
Of  these  two  individuals,  one,  who  was  con- 
siderably older  than  his  companion,  seemed 
to  have  brought  his  young  friend  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  to  torment  him.  They  were 
both  in  a  class  of  life  in  which  much  Art-educa- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected,  but  the  younger 
man  was  evidently  especially  in  the  dark  in  such 
matters,  and  was  ensnared  into  mistakes,  and 
lured  on  to  ruin,  by  his  senior,  in  a  cruel  and  in- 
human manner.  The  tormentor — the  greasiness 
of  whose  coat  and  cap  were  not  to  be  acconnted 
for  by  any  trade  that  human  beings  follow — 
would  halt  before  a  picture,  and,,  with  a  malicious 
grin,  would  inquire  of  his  young  friend  what  it 
appeared  to  him  to  represent  ?  As  it  evidently 
represented  nothing  to  the  young  friend,  the 
young  friend  said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  see  the  pictur'  ?"  asks  the  greasy 

man. 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  other,  sulkily. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  see  when  yon  look  at 

it?"     It  is  a  Dutch  picture,  the  reader  must 

know,  of  a  girl  scraping  parsnips,  with  a  child 

by  her  side  watching  her.     "  What  do  you  see 

when  you  look  at  it  ?" 
No  answer. 
"  Is  it  a  mermaid  standing  on  her  head  anc 

playing  on  the  pianner  with  her  tail  ?"  asks  the 

tormentor,  ironically. 
No  answer. 
"Is  it  a  line-of-battle-ship   in   action,  with 

the  coast  of  France  in  the  distance  ?" 

The  young  man  stares  stolidly  before  him,  bui 

makes  no  response,  and  he  of  the  greasy  coai 

lapses  from  sarcasm  into  open  censure. 

"  Now  what's  the  use,"  says  the  greasy  man 

"of  your  coming  here  if  you  won't  use  your 


mind  ?  What's  the  use,"  he  continues,  looking 
•ound  on  the  company  who  are  assembled  about 
lim,  as  they  always  are  round  anybody  who 
vill  hold  forth  :  "  what's  the  use  of  a  young 
man  coining  here  if  he  doesn't  understand  what 
sees  ?  This  here,  George,  is  a  pictur'  of  a 
old  woman  mending  a  pen  for  the  little  boy  to 
write  his  copy  with.  And  so  you  might  have 
seen,  George,  if  you  had  used  the  imagination 
,hat  natur'  has  supplied  you  with." 


BLACK  TARN. 

IN   THREE    PORTIONS.      CHAPTER  TV. 

LAURENCE  had  been  married  nearly  a  year  ; 
ind  it  had  been  a  year  of  unmitigated  misery 
;o  him.  Every  day  added  to  the  alienation, 
and  every  day  developed  some  new  unloveliness 
in  Annie.  There  was  no  pretence,  now,  of 
ven  good-will  between  them,  and  Laurence 
aad  already  begun  to  speculate  on  the  best 
manner  of  their  separation.  Annie  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  temper :  he,  none  to  conceal 
liis  disgust ;  she  distinctly  declined  to  help  him 
in  his  embarrassments  :  he,  as  distinctly  told 
her  that  this  was  his  only  reason  for  marrying 
her,  and  that,  if  it  failed,  she  was  nothing  but 
an  encumbrance.  So  things  went  very  badly 
at  Grantley  Hall,  and  only  wrath  and  enmity 
reigned  between  the  miserable  pair. 

One  day,  a  cold,  wretched  winter's  day,  when 
the  snow  came  down  in  angry  gusts,  and 
the  wind  howled  heavily  through  the  leafless 
trees,  Annie  sat  by  the  window,  watching  the 
torpid  creatures  in  her  aquarium.  Laurence, 
flushed  and  agitated,  looked  wistfully  over  the 
wide  acres,  held  now  by  precarious  bonds,  but 
which  were  so  dear  to  the  proud  heart  of  this 
Last  of  the  Grantleys,  as  he  was  fond  of  calling 
himself.  He  was  hard  pressed  by  his  credi- 
tors, and  he  had  been  again  urging  the 
matter  of  the  loan ;  but  impatiently,  trying  to 
get  by  force  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
gentleness,  and  unwisely  reiterating  his  insult- 
ing reasons  for  ever  having  connected  himself 
with  her.  Annie,  quite  silent,  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him ;  she  was  intent  on 
poking  the  actinia  and  holothuria  with  a  long 
glass  tube. 

At  last,  she  did  look  up,  and  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  distant  figure  of  Mr.  Clarke  Jones, 
galloping  up  the  drive.  Mr.  Jones  was,  by 
original  design  of  nature,  a  horse-jockey,  and 
prided  himself  on  his  thorough-bred  mare. 

"Mr.  Clarke  Jones  comes  here  much  too 
often,"  said  Annie,  abruptly  interrupting  her 
husband  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  speeches. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  choose  my  own  men  of 
business." 

"  I  suppose  you  may  ;  but  he  comes  here  too 
often." 

"  Why  don't  you  turn  him  out,  then  ?"  said 
Laurence,  with  a'laugh — not  at  all  a  pleasant  one. 
"  You  have  contrived  to  turn  out  every  one  you 
did  not  like." 

"  Not  every  one,"  said  Annie,  imperturbably ; 
"not  Mr.  Jones." 
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"  No !  he  is  too  tough  for  you !"  sneered 
Laurence,  leaving  the  room  just  as  the  lawyer 
galloped  up  to  the  door. 

"  A  damp  visitor,  sir !"  said  Mr.  Clark* 
facetiously,   Mamping  on   the    hall    mat,   and 
shaking  the  siunv  iu  heavy  folds  from  his  shaggy 

Laurence  smiled  graciously,  even  going  the 
length  of  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  He  had 
no  love  for  the  man,  but  encouraged  him,  as  a 
kind  of  animated  tournirjuet  or  thumb-screw, 
io  make  his  wife  wince  a  little.  Such  creatures 
arc  sometimes  convenient  iu  a  household  of 
wrath. 

"Could  I  speak  with  you  alone,  sir?"  said 
Mr.  Clarke  Jones,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Certainly  ;  come  into  the  library,  Jones," 

hammer.    "  llrre,  Baker!  take  Mr.  Jones's 

coat,  and  bring  up  the  brandy."     He  knew  the 

man,  and   intended  to  press  him  for  a  loan. 

Jones  had  money,  and  was  not  close-fisted. 

Baker  opened  a  small  spirit-case,  brought  hot 
water,  set  glasses,  stirred  the  fire,  then  vanished. 
Mr.  Jones  mixed,  without  further  invitation,  a 
remarkably  stiff  tumbler  of  grog,  and  drank  half 
of  it  at  a  draught  scalding  hot. 

"Well,  Mr.  Jones,  and  what  is  it?"  said 
Laurence,  when  he  had  finished.  "A  poacher 
caught,  or  a  coal-mine  discovered ?  You  have 
always  an  eye  to  my  interests" — with  a  slight 
sneer — "  ana  I  expect  some  day  will  make  my 
fortune— or  your  own  out  of  mine." 

"  He  !  he  !  lie  !  very  good  !"  laughed  Mr. 
Jones,  boisterously;  "more  likely  yours  than 
mine  !  A  very  little  would  do  for  me,  while 
gentlemen  like  you  take  a  deal  to  keep  you  up  ! 
lie!  he!  he!" 

"  But  your  business,  to-day  ?"  said  Laurence. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  we  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted?" said  Mr.  Jones,  looking  round.  It  was 
a  nervous  matter  that  he  had  undertaken,  and 
even  he,  as  he  expressed  it  afterwards,  boggled 
at  it. 

"  Interrupted  ?"  said  Laurence,  disdainfully. 
"  By  whom  P" 

'•  1  thought,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Grantley  might 
come  in,  you  know,"  said  Jones,  with  a  leer, 
and  finished  his  tumbler. 

"  This  is  not  the  business,"  said  Laurence. 
He  would  have  liked  to  kick  the  fellow,  but  is 
it  wise  to  kick  your  goose  when  you  are  going 
to  whistle  to  it  to  lay  golden  eggs  ? 

"  Well,  air,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  rather  a  de- 
licate subject  to  touch  on,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
suddenly.  "  It  is  about  Mrs.  Laurence  Grant- 
ley  herself." 

"  Well,  Jones,  and  what  about  Mrs.  Laurence 
Grantley?" 

Jones  thought  for  a  minute,  rubbing  his  rough 
chin  very  hard. 

"  Who  was  she,  sir,  if  I  may  make  bold  to 
ask?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late,  b'ir  Thomas  Sibson,  of  the  Grange, 
mental  for  the  county,"  said  Laurence,  with 
an  air  of  profound  indifference.  "  A  good  old 
family;  and  I  understand  the  value  of  race 


almost  as  well  as  you  understand  the  pedigree 
of  a  horse." 

"  And  her  mother  ?" 

"  Oh !  her  mother  was  better  still ;  one  of  the 
Lascelles  people.  She  died  at  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  m  Italy." 

"  Died  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  in  Italy, 
and  was  one  of  the  Laacelles  people,"  repeated 
Mi.  Jones,  still  musingly.  He  took  Ins  red, 
coarse  under-lip  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  rubbed  it  up  like  a  schoolboy's  "  cherry." 
"  Pray,  sir,  did  Mrs.  Grantley  tell  you  all  this 
herself?" 

"  Who  else  could  ?"  said  Laurence,  shortly, 
not  quite  liking  the  conversation. 

"  It  is  important  to  know  if  Mrs.  Laurence 
Grantley  herself  told  you  all  tliis,"  persisted  the 
lawyer. 

"  You  are  subjecting  me  to  rather  a  strange 
examination,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  glance  that 
boded  no  good. 

"  Sir,  sir,  I  have  a  grave  matter  in  hand — 
one  affecting  your  whole  life,  your  name,  your 
position,  everything  you  hold  dearest,"  said 
.Mr.  Jones.  "Trust  me  for  one  short  moment. 
I  have  your  interest  at  heart — upon  my  soul  I 
have  !  Yet  I  must  try  my  ground  before  I  give 
myself  up,  else  you  "know,  where  am  I  ?"  said 
Mr.  Jones,  pathetically. 

Laurence  laughed.  "  Well,  well !  fire  away, 
Jones,"  he  said,  with  sudden  familiarity;  for 
Laurence,  with  all  his  irritable  temper,  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  "  Go  on  with  your 
examination  in  chief.  I  will  answer."  He  flung 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  humming  an  air  of  La 
Gazza  Ladra. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  !  That  is  like  the 
gentleman  you  are.  Has,  'then,  Mrs.  Laurence 
given  you  any  other  particulars  of  her  mother  P* 
said  Mr.  Jones,  resuming  his  old  attitude. 

"  She  has  spoken  of  her  sometimes,  of  course. 
I  forget  what,  now.  It  was  not  a  very  lively 
subject  at  any  time." 

"  But  she  has  said  that  her  mother  died  at  her 
birth,  absolutely  ?" 

"Of  course  she  did.    I  told  you  so  before." 

"  Mr.  Grantley,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Grantley  has  told 
you  what  is  not  true,  and  what  she  knows  is  not 
true.  Her  mother  is  alive  at  tliis  hour,  and  is 
not  a  Lascelles." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Laurence,  springing  tip,  and 
turning  very  pale.  "  Yet  how  does  this  affect 
me— wliat  do  I  care  r"  he  added,  a  moment  after, 
indifferently. 

"You  have  been  very  grossly  deceived — 
grossly;  but  I  have  written  what  I  would 
rather  not  tell."  He  handed  over  a  paper 
with  the  broad  margin,  in  cruel  handwriting  of 
the  legal  kind.  Laurence  opened  the  sheet,  and 
read  it.  He  read  it  quietly  to  the  end  without 
comment ;  but,  at  each  paragraph,  his  face  be- 
came paler  and  harder ;  then,  folding  it  up,  he 
tiling  himself  forward  with  a  laugh — a  laugh  that 
sounded  ghasily,  with  that  face  rigid  and  white 
as  if  cut  out  of  stone. 
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"  What  I  have  told  you,"  said  the  lawyer, 
after  a  pause,  "is  as  true  as  gospel;  only  too 
tnie.  Do  you  think  that  a  dying  woman  would 
tell  such  a  gratuitous  lie  ?  Would  she  peril  her 
soul — her  soul,  sir,  mind  that ! — for  the  sake  of 
a  bit  of  mystification  ?  There  are  certain  things 
•which  we  may  fairly  pronounce  impossible  to 
human  nature,  even  to  human  nature  in  the 
justice  room,  and  that  this  statement  could  be 
a  lie,  is  one  of  them.  Look  at  it  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  light.  Take  it  as  I  meant  it  to  be,  a 
tremendous  power  in  your  own  hands,  with 
which  you  may  do  anything.  The  field  is  yours, 
and  you  may  win  the  race  in  a  canter.  I  know 
that  you  have  been  disappointed  in  your  lady's 
not  coming  forward  to  help  you.  a  little  more 
generously ;  but  now  you  have  a  pressure — 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  sir— and  can  make 
her  do  what  is  right,  sir." 

"  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
me,  Jones,"  said  Laurence,  huskily ;  yet  with  the 
sneer,  very  well  concealed,  habitual  to  him  when 
speaking  to  Clarke  Jones. 

"  Why,  you  see,  you  have  always  been  kind 
and  civil  to  me ;  and  when  this  thing  came  quite 
accidentally  in  my  way — I  am  an  Engley  man, 
you  know — I  said  to  myself,  'Jones,  here  is 
now  an  opportunity  of  doing  young  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  a  gooa  turn.  He  has  done  you  many  a 
one,  and  now's  your  time.'  By  Jove,  sir,  I 
was  proud  to  do  it.  It  was  what  they  call  a 
labour  of  love  to  hunt  up  that  evidence  and  put 
it  in  your  hands  gratis  ;  and  I  say  again,  I  was 
proud  to  do  it,  sir  !" 

"  But,  Jones,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot  take 
all  this  as  serious,"  said  Laurence.  "How 
easily  such  things  are  got  up  !  A  threat  for 
money,  political  spite,  old  family  feuds,  and  a 
story  like  this,  takes  no  more  time  to  build  than 
a  house  of  cards." 

"  Try  it,"  said  Jones,  bringing  his  hand 
down  heavily  on  the  table,  "try  it!  What 
good  are  they  if  they  are  not  true  ?  Where's 
your  hold  ?  .Where's  your  trump  card  ?  You  are 
nowhere  if  I  have  brought  you  only  a  mare's- 
nest.  I  had  better  by  far  have  stayed  at  home 
and  attended  to  my  clients." 

"  Oh  !  they  are  all  the  better  for  your  absence, 
Mr.  Jones,"  said  Laurence,  trying  to  assume 
that  debonair  insolence  of  his  which  sometimes 
succeeded  well,  but  which  now  utterly  failed. 

"  Very  likely,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  com- 
posedly;  "but  I  only  say  again,  try  it;  just 
whisper  the  name  in  your  sleep,  maybe,  or  when 
you  will — just  say  in  her  ear,  '  My  dear,  did  you 
ever  know  Jane  Gilbert,  of  Eagley  ?'  and  then 
see  if  it  is  true  or  not  true." 

"  Tricked  !  tricked !  every  way !"  muttered 
Laurence,  clenching  his  fist  upon  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  she  was  an  astute 
young  lady ;  knew  her  best  cards,  and  playec 
'em  boldly." 

"  One  word  more,  Jones  :  true  or  false— 
and  remember,  I  do  not  accept  it  as  absolute 
fact"  (Mr.  Jones  smiled  blandly),  "you  will  be 
silent,  of  course  ?" 


"  Sir !"  said  the  bull-necked  lawyer,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  feeling.  "  On  my  life !"  And  he  bowed 
limself  out  of  the  room. 

"  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  in  at  last," 
;aid  he,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off, 
ooking  up  to  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
iftiiig  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Grantley,  who  still  watched 
icr  creatures  in  the  aquarium. 

Laurence  sat  in  the  library  till  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  lost  in  thought,  but  preparing  for  decisive 
action.  He  felt  that  a  home  life  together  was 
now  impossible,  and  what  he  had  to  determine 
was  the  manner  of  the  separation.  Before  he 
;ame  in  to  dinner,  his  course  was  decided,  and 
lis  plans  laid.  Annie  noticed  that  he  was  very 
pale,  and  even  more  silent  than  usual ;  that  his 
:yes  never  by  chance  once  met  hers ;  and  that  he 
liad  a  fixed  and  stony  manner.  But  Annie  was 
not  impressionable,  and  cared  nothing  for  what 
people  thought  or  felt,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
worry  her. 

CHAPTER  y. 

"  You  look  ill,  Annie,"  said  her  husband,  at 
breakfast  the  next  day,  looking,  not  directly  at 
her,  but  just  past  her  pale,  lustreless  hair. 

"Nonsense,  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Annie,  un- 
graciously. She  took  a  pride  in  being  doubly 
surly  whenever  Laurence  seemed  disposed  to 
be  kindly,  and  liked  to  vex  him  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  lose  his  temper.  This  is  a  treat 
sometimes,  to  cold  natures. 

"  I  should  wish  you  to  see  a  doctor,  though," 
said  Laurence,  in  the  same  wooden  manner. 

"  Don't  pretend  to  make  a  fuss  about  me. 
I  am  well  enough." 

"  You  are  not  well,  Annie." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  ill  ?  and  has  that 
wish  fathered  your  thought  ?"  Annie  asked, 
coldly.  "  Give  me  the  toast,  and  leave  me  alone. 
I  am  well  enough." 

"  Yet  I  must  have  my  own  way  in  this ;  I 
must  have  you  see  Dr.  Downs." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him."  She  lifted  her 
dull  eyes.  "  You  are  wonderfully  anxious  about 
me  to-day,  Laurence." 

"  That  was  one  of  your  ungracious  speeches," 
said  Laurence,  smoothly,  while  a  look  of  bit- 
terest hatred  flashed  like  fire  over  his  face. 

"  Truth  is  generally  ungracious,"  said  Annie  ; 
"  and  I  am  not  easily  taken  in." 

Laurence  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He  felt 
it  dangerous  to  stay  there  longer.  Her  defiant 
insolence  seemed  almost  to  court  her  own  de- 
struction. 

"  It  must  end !  it  must  end !"  he  said,  aloud. 
"  God  help  her !" 

There  was  a  danger  lying  before  them  both, 
which  made  Laurence  feel  like  a  fiend ;  but  what 
he  was  now  planning,  though  a  cruel,  was  at 
lenst  a  safe,  alternative.  Safe  in  every  way: 
safe  for  honour's  sake ;  safe  for  her  life ;  safe 
for  him ;  cruel,  yes,  and  hard  and  bitter  to  be 
borne ;  but,  after  all,  was  there  not  perhaps  a 
reason  ?  Was  it  all  only  expediency,  or  was  there 
not  necessity  ? 

Unable  to  remain  longer  in  the  house,  Lau- 
rence took  his  dog  and  gun,  and  wandered  up  to 
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Black  Tain,  the  bleak  desolateness  of  which  har- 
monised only  too  well  with  his  present  feelings. 
Scarcely  knowing  w!i;it  lie  did  or  where  he  was, 

i^sed  the  whole  ilay  upon  those  barren  o 
in  u  state  of  confused  and  stormy  tumult,  where 
was  neither  perception  nor  arrangement,  but 
only  fierce  pain  of  burning  hatred.  But  the  even- 
ing came,  and  he  must  return  to  the  home  which 
was  worse  than  a  grave  to  him,  and  to  the  chains 
which  ate  into  his  soul.  The  wrong  that  he  had 
done  was  bearing  bitter  fruit. 

In  the  lane,  face  to  face,  and  where  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escape,  he  suddenly  saw  May 
Sefton  and  her  mother.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  met  since  his  marriage ;  for  May  had 
been  often  from  home,  and  Laurence  had  pur- 
posely avoided  her.  But  now  he  went  up  to  her, 
held  out  his  hand  as  in  olden  times,  shook  hers 
warmly,  spoke,  to  her  with  a  thick  breath  and  a 
searching  eye,  and  with  a  face  so  troubled  that 
even  May,  unsuspicious  as  she  was,  noticed  it, 
and  wondered  what  had  happened  to  disturb 
him.  Mrs.  Seftou  saw  nothing.  She  only 
said  carelessly  as  they  parted,  "Mr.  Grant- 
ley  was  very  cordial  to-day,  but  did  not  look 
well." 

May  said  she  thought  him  looking  ill  too,  but 
was  very  glad  to  have  seen  him  at  all,  and  wished 
that  Mrs.  Laurence  was  a  more  cordial  woman, 
for  Mr.  Laurence  Grantley  was  the  most  de- 
lightful person  in  the  neighbourhood.  May 
would  have  become  much  more  eloquent  on  the 
subject,  but  something  checked  her,  and  she  did 
not  care  to  renew  the  conversation. 

Laurence  turned  back  into  the  woods  the  in- 
stant he  left  them  ;  and  it  was  long  past  night- 
fall when  he  returned  to  the  Hall,  late  for  dinner. 

After  dinner,  looking  round  moodily  for  some 
object  to  speak  about  and  break  a  deadly  silence, 
he  noticed,  on  the  drawing-room  table,  a  beau- 
tiful spray  of  holly,  thick  with  crimson  berries, 
clustering  like  drops  of  blood  about  the  stem. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  him. 

"  A  fine  branch,"  he  said,  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  his  wife  ;  "  but  the 
finest  holly  I  ever  saw,  was  once  at  Eagley,  a 
small  village,  at  the  house  of  a  poor  woman 
there  ;  what  was  her  name  ?"  —  musingly. 
"  Oh  !  Jane  Gilbert !  I  remember  the  circum- 
stance as  if  it  was  only  yesterday :  the  cold, 
bleak  December  day,  the  holly  bough  with  its 
blood-red  berries,  and  the  fair-haired  peasant 
woman,  with  '  Jane  Gilbert'  on  the  little  sign 
above  her  door." 

A  deadly  slate-coloured  pallor  on  Annie's 
face,  a  slight  quiver  of  the  loose-hanging  under- 
lip,  and  the  cold  hand  passed  slowly  over  her 
hair,  were  all  the  signs  siie  gave  that  the  name 
had  touched  her.  But  Laurence  noted  them  all. 

"I  don't  like  holly,"  she  said,  flinging  the 
branch  into  the  lire. 

"No?    Why  is  that  P" 

Annie  kept  silent,  and  looked  obtuse. 

lie  went  on  :  "  Eagley  is  a  place  well  worth 
siring;  you  ought  to  go  there  some  day,  and  see 
.Mrs.  (iilbcrt's  holly  bush." 

Amu'c's  face   was  livid.     "You   seem   mad 


about  Mrs.  Jane  Gilbert!"  she  said,  and  turned 
her  back  rudely. 

"  Your  chameleon  and  yourself  arc,  I  see,  in 
your  usual  sympathy,"  continued  Laurence,  who 
seemed  bent  on  talking.  "  You  are  ghastly,  and 
your  chameleon  looks  dying.  Shall  Dr.  Downs 
prescribe  for  you  both  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  have  Dr.  Downs,"  said 
Annie,  stolidly. 

"  I  think  you  will,"  said  Laurence. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  Eagley  and  Jane  Gil- 
bert ?"  thought  Annie,  as  she  sat  motionless  at 
her  toilette  that  night.  "  Clarke  Jones  was 
here  a  long  time  the  other  day,  and  Clarke  Jones 
is  an  Eagley  man.  But  he  could  not  have  known. 
Nurse  Brown  would  never  have  betrayed  me, 
and  she  is  dead,  they  say :  if  she  is,  no  one 
living  knows  but  myself,  and  no  one  living  knows 
that  /  know  it.  SJie  believes  that  I  died.  Yet, 
what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Why  this  change  of 
manner  ?  Why  this  persistence  about  the  doctor  r 
So  unlike  him,  too !  Well !  let  the  worst  come. 
I  will  face  it  out." 

Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  next  day  Dr. 
Downs  called  at  the  Hall ;  a  man  full  of  plea- 
sant gossip  and  scientific  news ;  a  shrewd, 
blandly-talkative  man,  who  told  everything  he 
knew,  and  who  knew  everything  to  tell;  invalu- 
able as  a  circulating  medium  of  talk — as  a  kind 
of  peripatetic  news-letter. 

"  You  will  not  find  much  apparently  amiss 
with  Mrs.  Grantley,"  said  Laurence,  very  anxi- 
ously ;  "  but,  my  dear  doctor,  though  no  phy- 
siologist, even  I  can  see  the  necessity  of  some 
immediate  treatment.  She  is  very  strange  at 
times ;  has  odd  fancies,  odd  dislikes ;  her  feelings 
become  perverted,  her  affections  turn  to  wild 
and  causeless  enmities ;  she  is  full  of  monstrous 
suspicions.  In  a  word,  her  mind  is  unsettled. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her." 

"Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Grantley!  I  thought 
I  was  on  quite  a  different  errand,"  said  Dr. 
Downs,  taken  by  surprise.  Dear,  dear  !  Poor 
young  lady !  Ah !  I  always  said  it — scrofula, 
unmistakable  scrofula.  Never  mistaken,  Mr. 
Grantley,  in  that,  however  it  may  show  itself. 
But,  come !  We  must  hope  and  work  for  the- 
best,  before  we  despair.  A  little  change  of 
air  and  change  of  scene  may  do  all  the  good  in 
the  world.  It  sometimes  checks  a  budding  ma- 
nifestation entirely." 

"  You  think  it  might  save  my  wife  ?" 

"  I  hope  so ;  but  I  should  hardly  like  giving 
an  opinion  before  seeing  her,  you  know.  May  I 
see  her?" 

"Certainly;  come  with  me:  she  is  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"  Annie  !"  he  said,  as  they  entered  the  room, 
"  Dr.  Downs  has  called  to  see  you." 

"  Dr.  Downs  might  have  been  spared  the 
trouble,"  said  Annie,  sullenly,  not  rising  nor 
taking  the  smallest  notice  of  me  physician.  "  I 
am  quite  well,  and  you  know  that  I  am,  Lau- 

"  Well !  we  don't  think  there  is  anything 
ve-ry  much  the  matter,"  said  Dr.  Downs,  in  a 
smooth,  conciliatory,  but  highly  aggravating 
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manner.  "  A  little  so-so,  perhaps,  but  noting 
more.  But  let  me  feel  your  pulse — come,  my 
dear  lady,  let  me  do  tliat." 

"  There  is  no  occasion,"  growled  Annie,  fold- 
ing her  hands  tightly  over  her  knee. 

"  Mrs.  Grantley  seems  quite  afraid  of  me," 
laughed  Dr.  Downs  to  Laurence,  cheerily,  but 
as  it'  he  was  speaking  of  a  child.  This  did  not 
improve  Annie's  temper.  "My  dear  madam," 
he  continued,  coaxingly,  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
offensive,  or,  I  hope,  very  disagreeable  ;  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  need  a  little 
attention.  What  possible  objection  can  there 
be  to  an  old  man  like  me  just  looking  in  every 
now  and  then  upon  you,  and  keeping  you 
straight  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  have  a  chance  of  poisoning 
me  under  pretence  of  nursing  me?"  said  Annie, 
impassively,  turning  to  her  husband. 

"  The  old  thing,"  whispered  the  doctor ;  "  an 
almost  infallible  sign — suspicion  of  their  best 
friends  —  causeless,  wild,  rampant  suspicion  ! 
Dear,  dear !  This  looks  serious." 

"  My  dear  Annie,"  said  Laurence,  soothingly, 
"  how  can  you  talk  so  wildly  ?  Be  advised ;  suffer 
Dr.  Downs  to  prescribe  for  you,  and  everything 
will  come  right.  It  is  only  your  good  that  I  am 
anxious  for." 

"There  is  some  plot  here,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  be  the  victim,"  said  Annie,  rising, 
and  speaking  just  as  usual,  without  haste 
or  emphasis ;  her  words  dripping  over  her 
lips  as  if  she  had  not  energy  enough  even  to 
enunciate  them.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
dull,  stupid  kind  of  rancour  on  her  husband ; 
but  a  merely  animal  rancour,  instinctive  rather 
than  intelligent.  "Dr.  Downs  may  go.  I 
am  not  ill.  I  don't  want  his  medicines,  and 
I  shall  not  take  them  if  he  sends  them.  If  you 
want  to  murder  me,  Laurence,  you  must  do  it 
with  less  preparation ;  for  1  know  that  this  is 
what  you  are  aiming  at,  only  you  are  a  coward, 
and  are  afraid  to  bring  it  about."  She  rang  the 
bell.  "Baker,  show  Dr.  Downs  out,"  she  said, 
in  her  stolid  way. 

"  Not  yet,  Baker,  not  yet !"  cried  Laurence, 
quite  amiably,  as  if  his  wife  had  simply  made  a 
mistake ;  for  Laurence  was  careful  of  appear- 
ances always,  and  especially  anxious  for  a  fa- 
vourable verdict  from  his  household  now. 
"  Come,  doctor,"  taking  his  arm,  "  come  into 
the  library  with  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  vou. 
Well  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously,  as  they  entered  the 
room. 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Dr.  Downs,  shaking  his  head, 
"a  dreadful  thing,  if  it  should  be  true,  Mr. 
Grantley !  But  I  can  scarcely  decide  on  one 
visit,  you  know.  I  will  come  again  in  a  day  or 
two — better  not  immediately,  else  it  might 
excite  her — but  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will 
undertake  the  case  thoroughly." 

"  But  you  think  the  brain  is  threatened, 
doctor?" 

"  Threatened  ?    Yes,  indeed  I  fear  so ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  distinctly  diseased — at  least  not  yet." 
He  did  come  again,  many  times  ;  and  at  every 
visit  Annie  was  more  sullen  and  more  strange ; 


ruder  in  her  manners,  more  incautious  in  her 
Language  ;  fuller  of  wild  accusations  and  stupid 
suspicions;  till  Dr.  Downs — not  a  very  acute 
man  at  the  best  of  times,  and  one  who  generally 
asked  the  friends  of  his  patient  what  ailed  them 
— took  his  impression  as  Laurence  had  indicated, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  decidedly, 
but  not  dangerously,  insane. 

"  Yet  decidedly  ?"  said  Laurence. 

"  Mr.  Grantley,  after  careful  and  dispassionate 
study,  I  feel  myself  competent  to  pronounce  the 
word:  decidedly." 

Laurence  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  to  conceal 
the  guilty  joy  that  burst  over  it. 

"  And  what  must  I  do  with  her,  doctor  ?"  he 
then  said.  "  Ought  I  not  to  put  her  under 
proper  care  ?  I  scarcely  like  the  awful  respon- 
"ibility  of  keeping  her  here." 

"  Why  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  if  it  originates  in 
scrofula,  general  management  is  a  great  thing. 
Nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  society,  change  of  air ; 
perhaps  total  change  of  place,  such  as  foreign 
travel  and  the  like ;  the  health  strictly  attended 
to, — all  these  are  admirable  correctives  to  stru- 
mous  tendencies.  So,  before  sending  her  out  of 
your  own  hands,  which  may  be  a  painful  neces- 
sity after  all,  try  home  measures :  try  a  little  gaiety, 
a  little  movement,  a  little  shaking  up ;  a  ball,  for 
instance ;  not  a  bad  notion,  Mr.  Grantley ;  a  ball 
might  be  very  advantageous  to  her  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis.  She  wants  rousing,  my  dear  sir ;  half 
these  cases  become  chronic  for  want  of  rousing. 
If  I  see  no  improvement  after  this,  then,  Mr. 
Grantley,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  recom- 
mend restraint." 

The  doctor  spent  that  day  and  part  of  the 
next  in  running  about  the  neighbourhood,  telling 
every  one  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Grantley,  poor 
thing,  was  decidedly  queer ;  and  that  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Grantley  was  the  best  husband  in  the 
world,  and  fairly  broken  down  with  affliction. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AFTER  a  long  struggle  Laurence  had  his  own 
way.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the  old  Hall, 
and  every  one  was  to  be  invited ;  even  May 
Sefton,  whom  yet  Laurence  dreaded  to  see  under 
his  own  roof,  and  even  Clarke  Jones,  the  vulgar 
lawyer — his  first  invitation  to  the  house.  Lau- 
rence undertook  to  frame  the  list  of  guests,  in- 
different whether  Annie  liked  them  or  not. 
Hitherto  her  supremacy  had  been  unquestioned, 
but  now  she  found  herself  on  the  losing  side. 

Annie  resolved  that  the  ball  should  be  the 
first  and  the  last.  She  would  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  come  a  second  time.  Accord- 
ingly, she  behaved  with  so  bad  a  grace ;  showed 
her  temper  so  unequivocally ;  was  so  rude,  so 
bitter,  so  full  of  undisguised  antagonism  to  her 
husband ;  her  arrangements  were  so  insufficient, 
and  her  conduct  so  extraordinary,  that  people 
congregated  in  wondering  groups  about_  the 
room  :  the  initiated  explaining  to  the  outsiders 
that  Mrs.  Grantley  junior  was  crazy,  and  not 
responsible  for  her  actions,  and  that  Dr.  Downs 
had  ordered  the  ball  to  do  her  good,  and  rouse 
her.  Dr.  Downs,  who,  for  the  most  part,  es- 
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talilished  himself  as  a  kind  of  paternal  k> 
nc:ir  her,  and  never  minded  her  insolence,  luit 
provoked  it  by  his  aggravating  tone  of  bland 
patronage,  sometimes  left  his  post  to  whisper 
confidentially  to  his  friends  that,  poor  thing,  she 
was  worse  this  evening  than  ever,  and  that  Mr. 
Grantley  was  much  to  be  pitied. 

So  ho  was ;  and  indeed  he  might  have  gone 
mad  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  thought  which 
possessed  him,  and  the  hope  it  gave  of  a 
speedy  freedom.  For  surely  public  opinion 
would  support  him  DOW  ;  and  would  not  all 
the  world  say,  after  what  they  saw  this  evening, 
that  an  asylum  was  the  only  sure  place  for  his 
wife? 

The  report  of  Annie's  strange  alienation  of 
mind  reached  May  Sefton ;  near  to  -whom  was 
standing  Mr.  Clarke  Jones.  Mr.  Clarke  Jones 
had  managed  to  be  standing  pretty  often  near 
to  May  Sefton  this  evening,  ana  Laurence, 
whose  eyes  were  seldom  far  from  her,  soon  grew 
darkly  conscious  that  the  vulgar  country  lawyer 
was  presuming  to  admire  her,  and  daring  to 
show  his  admiration:  an  insolence,  by-the-by, 
he  would  never  have  been  guilty  of,  but  for  the 
lift  Mr.  Grantlev's  great  patronage  of  him  had 
given  him  in  society. 

v  very  shocking!"  said  May,  a  little 
blanching.  "  How  terrible  for  poor  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  !  how  I  feel  for  him !"  And  eyes  full  of 
gentle  pity  turned  tenderly  upon  him. 

"  He  has  one  consolation,"  said  Jones,  in 
a  thick  voice  :  "  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
prettiest  young  lady  in  the  county." 

"  Sir !"  said  May,  turning  on  liim  a  look  of 
ineffable  disdain.  May  had  no  affectation,  and 
never  pretended  that  she  did  not  understand  a 
compliment. 

"No  offence,  miss,  I  hope.  I  only  spoke  as 
I  felt,  and  honest  hearts  have  free  tongues," 
said  Jones,  colouring. 

Pretty  May  turned  the  tip  of  her  round  white 
shoulder;  and  just  then  Laurence,  who  had  seen 
and  divined  her  glance,  came  up  to  her  hurriedly 
and  asked  her  to  waltz  with  him. 

"  Bless  you,  dear  Miss  Sefton !"  he  mur- 
mured— "  God  bless  you,  for  your  sympathy  to 
a  broken-hearted  man !" 

May  meant  no  evil.  She  thought  only  to  be 
kind ;  but  she  was  impulsive  and  full  of  pas- 
sionate feeling;  and  the  blessing  touched  her 
inmost  soul.  She  looked  up  into  Laurence 
(Irani ley's  face,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  said,  in  a  sisterly,  gentle  voice  :  "  Poor 
Mr.  Grantley!  I  do  feel  for  you!"  Lau- 
rence started  and  pressed  her  tenderly  to  him ; 
his  face  paler  than  the  marble  bust  looking 
serenely  down  from  its  height ;  then  he  whirled 
her  rapidly  from  the  waltz,  and  led  her  to  'her 
mother. 

"  Miss  Sefton  is  tired  of  mf,"  he  said,  with 
forced  gaiety,  and  going  off(  smiling ;  leaving 
May  bewildered  and  terribly  ashamed. 

"I  will  go  and  talk  to  Mrfc.  Grantley,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment.  "  Poor  Aluaie !  she  wants 
comforting  too."  ] 

Accepting  the  arm  of  one  01'  her  numerous 


cavaliers  always  ready  to  do  her  service,  she 
went  across  the  room  to  Annie,  who  sat  alone, 
not  speaking  to  any  one  but  those  who  went  up 
to  her,  and  then  shortly  and  disagreeably ;  a->- 
suming  nothing  of  the  hostess,  and  paying  as 
little  attention  to  the  guests  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments. She  had  never  looked  worse  than  to- 
night ;  her  heavy  face  had  never  worn  a  more 
stolid,  more  uuamiable  expression;  ill  as  she 
always  dressed,  to-night  she  was  execrably 
attired  ia  a  pale  dull  grey,  the  colour  of  her 
skin,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  the  colour  of 
her  hair.  May,  in  her  floating,  diaphanous  robe 
of  blue  and  white,  looked  like  an  angel  by  the 
side  of  a  corpse. 

"You  had  better  go  and  dance  with  Mr. 
Grantley  again,"  said  Annie,  not  looking  up. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  instead,"  said  May, 
smiling.  "  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  nice  long 
talk,  and  you  have  never  told  me  of  your 
travels." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk,"  said  Annie ;  "  and 
you  had  better  go  and  dance  with  Mr.  Grantley." 

"When  Annie  once  began  to  iterate  her  sen- 
tences it  was  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  move  her. 
It  was  her  favourite  form  of  obstinacy,  and  her 
obstinacy  was  of  iron.  So  May  was  at  last 
driven  away  by  a  shower  of  hard,  cold  insolences 
which  never  softened  and  never  relaxed. 

The  weary  evening  came  to  its  end;  pro- 
nounced a  failure ;  and  every  one  went  away 
convinced  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Grautley  was 
mad,  and  might  do  anything— kill  her  husband, 
kill  herself,  set  fire  to  the  house,  or  do  something 
shocking,  my  dears.  There  ought  to  be  a  keeper 
got,  said  the  gossips,  confidentially. 

The  next  Qay  was  dull,  gloomy,  miserable; 
a  little  rain  tell  in  the  morning,  but,  to- 
wards noon  it  ceased,  though  the  clouds  hung 
heavy  and  low,  and  the  mist  wreaths  clung 
about  the  ravines  and  clefts.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  of  unutterable  gloom  and  sadness, 
when  the  earth  lies  like  dead,  and  the  heavy 
sky  sweeps  downward  like  a  pall;  when  the 
whole  expression  of  nature  is  of  gloom  and 
sorrow  ;  and  when  even  crimes  do  not  startle  us 
so  much  as  they  would  at  a  brighter  unoment. 
Laurence  would  not  meet  his  wife  to-day.  He 
breakfasted  early,  by  himself,  and,  after  writing 
several  letters  in  his  library  (one  to  Dr.  Downs, 
asking  him  to  appoint  a  colleague  and  sign  the 
necessary  certificate  for  his  wife's  admission 
into  an  asylum),  he  went  out,  again  taking 
the  direction  of  Black  Tarn,  his  favourite 
place  of  refuge  when  sad  or  sorrowful.  Deep 
in  a  sunless  rift — where  the  very  eagles  built 
no  nests,  and  where  no  trace  of  life  nor  ve- 
getation was  to  be  seen,  with  the  grey  crags 
striking  sheer  and  sharp  from  the  edge,  as  if 
torn  asunder  by  some  mighty  throb  which  had 
rent  mountains  and  destroyed  cities,  and  where 
the  very  mountain  sheep  could  find  no  footing — 
Black  Tarn  lay  like  a  lake  of  the  dead,  or,  as 
the  country  people  believed  it  was,  like  the 
mouth  of  the  oottomless  pit.  All  sorts  of  fierce 
traditions  and  mournful  tales  lingered  about  the 
spot.  Murders  in  the  olden  time  of  lawlessness 
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and  wrong ;  accidents  of  straying  feet ;  destruc- 
tion to  young  lovers  and  laughing  children ;  the 
suicide  of  love,  despair,  and  guilt — all  such  sad 
memories  hovered,  like  restless  ghosts,  over  the 
dark  pool.  Laurence  sat  down  by  the  edge,  fling- 
ing stones  into  the  water  still  and  unruffled  at 
the  base,  thinking  with  stormy  passion  over  the 
shame  and  misery  of  his  present  life,  but  not 
thinking  of  his  own  wrong-doing,  nor  remem- 
bering that  he  had  been  the  author  of  his  own 
despair. 

"  You  have  chosen  an  intellectual  occupa- 
tion," said  Annie's  voice,  falling  dull  and  dead, 
as  usual. 

Laurence  started  up.  "Am  I  never  to  be 
free  of  you!" 

"You  are  polite,  Laurence •- the  gentleman," 
sneered  Annie,  looking  at  him  with  her  clayey, 
impassible  face,  like  some  frightful  mask  un- 
earthed. 

"  The  woman  who  received  her  guests  as  you 
did  last  night  is  not  the  person  to  tax  another 
with  impoliteness,"  said  Laurence,  angrily. 

"  I  was  about  as  good  as  my  company,  and 
rather  better  than  my  husband,"  said  Annie, 
hanging  her  lip. 

"  Don't  dare  to  mention  yourself  in  the  same 
breath  with  me!"  Laurence  cried,  with  dis- 
dain. 

"No?  Why  not?  Well;  I  don't  think 
we  are  quite  on  an  equality  of  vice  either! 
/  don't  make  an  intimate  friend  of  such  a  man 
as  Clarke  Jones.  /  don't  lay  plots  to  make  you 
out  mad,  and  get  you  taken  to  an  asylum.  / 
don't  carry  my  love  to  another,  and  do  my 
utmost  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  a  life  for 
vanity.  /  do  none  of  these  things,  as  some  one  I 
could  name  does !"  And  she  flung  her  fingers 
contemptuously  against  his  cheek. 

"  No  ?  But  I  will  tell  you  what  you  do,"  said 
Laurence,  grasping  her  by  the  arms  till  she 
winced  and  writhed  :  "  you  make  your  life  an 
incarnate  lie ;  you  creep  into  an  honourable 
family  by  a  lie ;  you  go  through  the  world  with 
falsehood  and  shame  written  on  your  brow, 
and  hide  your  degraded  origin  by  perjury  and 
fraud." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Annie,  strug- 
gling to  free  her  wrists. 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  the  child  of  an  un- 
married servant  woman;  that  you  know  this, 
and  knew  it  when  you  married  me ;  that,  for 
fear  of  this  ever  being  known  to  others,  you 
have  left  your  mother  to  the  workhouse ;  and 
that,  at  this  very  moment  when  we  both  stand 
here,  Jane  Gilbert,  your  mother,  is  eating 
the  pauper's  bread,  and  wearing  the  pauper's 
dress." 

"Ah,  you  know  this!"  said  Annie,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile :  "  I  thought  you  did.  And 
if  I  did  all  this,  what  then  ?  It  was  diamond 
cut  diamond ;  and  mine  was  the  hardest.  Were 
your  pride  and  advantage  only  to  be  thought 


of,  and  mine  set  aside?  Was  it  no  temptation, 
that  the  daughter  of  a  pauper  should  be  the 
wife  of  the  proudest  man  of  his  county,  and 
bear  a  name  which  its  owner  thought  scarcely 
good  enough  for  a  princess  ?  You  thought 
you  got  birth  and  money,  and  you  had  neither  ; 
I  knew  that  I  got  birth  and  station,  and  my 
bargain  was  the  best.  You  tried  to  outwit 
me,  and  failed  ;  I  tried  to  outwit  you,  and  suc- 
ceeded." 

"  Are  you  mad,  to  taunt  me  in  this  manner, 
and  in  this  place  ?"  whispered  Laurence,  clasp- 
ing her  arms  still  more  firmly,  while  a  terrible 
expression  stole  over  his  face. 

"No,  not  quite  mad  enough  for  your  pur- 
pose yet,"  said  Annie,  with  a  low,  insulting 
laugh.  "  Not  mad  enough,  to  have  left  you  my 
money,  and  so  make  my  death  an  advantage  to 
you ;  when  you  go  home  you  shall  know  who  is 
my  real  heir,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  under- 
stand me  better ;  not  mad  enough  to  be  paraded 
as  mad  before  the  world,  to  Jie  goaded  and  pro- 
voked, and  then  locked  up'  at  your  pleasure ; 
not  mad  enough  k>  let  myself  be  made  the 
footstool  of  your  fortunes,  to  be  kicked  over 
when  you  are  tired  of  it ;  not  mad  enough  for 
anything  of  this,  Laurence  Grantley,  as  you  will 
find  to  your  cost !  I  am  the  natural  daughter  of 
a  pauper,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  and  you  are 
Mr.  Grantley  of  the  Hall.  I  turned  your  mother 
out  of  th"e  house ;  I  foiled  you  from  the  first 
day  to  the  last ;  and  I  have  not  done  with  you 
yet.  Hear  me  !  Attempt  to  lay  a  finger  on  me, 
and  all  the  world  shall  know  the  truth  as  you 
know  it,  and  the.,  meanest  wretch  in  this  place 
shall  laugh  at  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Mr. 
Grantley's  rich  wife,  and  how  finely  he  got 
taken  in !" 

What  had  passed  over  the  scene  ?  The  leaden 
sky  hung  low  and  black  as  before ;  the  wild  birds 
shrieked  as  they  flew  across  the  vale,  as  they 
had  shrieked  ten  minutes  ago ;  on  the  crags  a 
few  stones  were  dislodged  as  if  by  a  spurning 
foot,  and  on  the  tarn  rushed  broad  ripples, 
circling  swiftly  about  the  pool.  Laurence  stood 
on  the  cliff  above  the  tarn  alone.  He  dared  not 
stand  there  long.  His  brain  swam,  and  he 
turned  wildly  away. 

Entering  the  little  wood  behind  the  crag,  he 
met  Mr.  Clarke  Jones. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Jones,  witli  a  sin- 
gular smile,  and  passed  on.  Generally  he  used 
to  stop  and  talk. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

I-ABT  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHl's  NAKRATIVE. 
VII. 

WHEN  I  reached  home  again,  after  my  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Clements,  I  was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  change  in  Laura. 

The  unvarying  gentleness  and  patience  which 
long  misfortune  had  tried  so  cruelly  and  had 
never  conquered  yet,  seemed  now  to  have  sud- 
denly failed  her.  Insensible  to  all  Marian's  at- 
tempts to  soothe  and  amuse  her,  she  sat,  with 
her  neglected  drawing  pushed  away  on  the  table; 
her  eyes  resolutely  cast  down,  her  fingers  twining 
and  untwining  themselves  restlessly  in  her  lap. 
Marian  rose  when  I  came  in,  with  a  silent  dis- 
tress in  her  face  ;  waited  for  a  moment,  to  see 
if  Laura  would  look  up  at  my  approach ;  whis- 
pered to  me,  "  Try  if  you  can  rouse  her ;"  and 
left  the  room. 

I  sat  down  in  the  vacant  chair ;  gently  un- 
clasped the  poor,  worn,  restless  fingers ;  and  took 
both  her  hands  in  mine. 

"  What  arc  you  thinking  of,  Laura  ?  Tell 
me,  my  darling — try  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 


forward  a  little,  and  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
with  a  terrible  mute  helplessness  that  struck  me 
to  the  heart. 

"  Try  to  tell  me,"  I  repeated,  gently ;  "  try 
to  tell  me  why  you  are  not  happy. 

"  I  am  so  useless — I  am  such  a  burden  on  both 
of  you,"  she  answered,  with  a  weary,  hopeless 
Mi^h.  "  You  work  and  get  money,  Walter;  and 
Marian  helps  you.  Why  is  there  nothing  I  can 
do  ?  You  will  end  in  liking  Marian  better  than 
you  like  me — you  will,  because  1  am  so  help- 
less !  Oh,  don  t,  don't,  don't  treat  me  like  a 
child !" 

I  raised  her  head,  and  smoothed  away  the 
tangled  hair  that  fell  over  her  face,  and  kissed 
her — my  poor,  faded  flower !  my  lost,  afflicted 
sister !  "  You  shall  help  us,  Laura,"  I  said ; 
"  you  shall  begin,  my  darling,  to-day." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  feverish  eagerness, 
with  a  breathless  interest,  that  made  me  tremble 
for  the  new  life  of  hope  which  I  had  called  into 
being  by  those  few  words. 

I  rose,  and  set  her  drawing  materials  in  order, 
and  placed  them  near  her  again. 


"  You  know  that  I  work  and  get  money  by 
drawing,"  1  said.  "  Now  you  have  taken  sucli 
pains,  now  you  ate  so  much  improved,  you  shall 
begin  to  work  and  get  money,  too.  Try  to  finish 
this  little  sketch  as  nicely  and  prettily  as  you 
can.  When  it  is  done,  I  will  take  it  away  with 
me ;  and  the  same  person  will  buy  it  who  buys 
all  that  I  do.  You  snail  keep  your  own  earnings 
in  your  own  purse ;  and  Marian  shall  come  to 
you  to  help  her,  as  often  as  she  comes  to  me. 
Think  how  useful  you  are  going  to  make  yourself 
to  both  of  us,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  happy, 
Laura,  as  the  day  is  long." 

Her  face  grew  eager,  and  brightened  into  a 
smile.  In  the  moment  while  it  lasted,  in  the 
moment  when  she  again  took  up  the  pencils 
that  had  been  laid  aside,  she  almost  looked 
like  the  Laura  of  past  days.  I  had  not  mis- 
interpreted the  first  signs  of  a  new  growth  and 
strength  in  her  mind,  unconsciously  expressing 
themselves  in  the  notice  she  had  taken  of  the  oc- 
cupations which  filled  her  sister's  life  and  mine, 
and  in  the  inference  that  she  had  truly  drawn 
from  them  for  herself.  Marian  (when  I  told 
her  what  had  passed)  saw,  as  I  saw,  that  she 
was  longing  to  assume  her  own  little  position  of 
importance,  to  raise  herself  in  her  own  estima- 
tion and  in  ours — and,  from  that  day,  we  ten- 
derly helped  the  new  ambition  which  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  hopeful,  happier  future,  that  might 
now  not  be  far  off.  Her  drawings,  as  she  finished 
them,  or  tried  to  finish  them,  were  placed  in  my 
hands  ;  Marian  took  them  from  me  and  hid  them 
carefully ;  and  I  set  aside  a  little  weekly  tribute 
from  my  earnings,  to  be  offered  to  her  as  the 
price  paid  by  strangers  for  the  poor,  faint, 
valueless  sketches,  of  which  I  was  the  only  pur- 
chaser. It  was  hard  sometimes  to  maintain  our 
innocent  deception,  when  she  proudly  brought 
out  her  purse  to  contribute  her  share  towards 
the  expenses,  and  wondered,  with  serious  inte- 
rest, whether  I  or  she  had  earned  the  most  that 
week.  I  have  all  those  hidden  drawings  in  my 
possession  still :  they  are  my  treasures  beyond 
price — the  dear  remembrances  that  I  love  to 
keep  alive — the  friends,  in  past  adversity,  that 
my  heart  will  never  part  from,  my  tenderness 
never  forget. 

Am  I  trifling,  here,  with  the  necessities  of  my 
task  ?  am  I  looking  forward  to  the  happier  time 
which  ray  narrative  has  not  yet  reachea  ?  Yes. 
Back  again — back  to  the  days  of  doubt  and 
dread,  when  the  spirit  within  me  struggled  hard 
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for  its  life,  in  the  icy  stillness  of  perpetual  sus- 
pense. I  have  paused  and  rested  for  a  while  on 
the  course  which  is  leading  me  to  the  End.  Is  it 
time  wasted,  if  the  friends  who  read  these  pages 
have  paused  and  rested  too  ? 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  I  could  find  of 
speaking  to  Marian  in  private,  and  of  communi- 
cating to  her  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  I 
had  made  that  morning.  She  seemed  to  share  the 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  my  proposed  journey 
to  Welmingham,  which  Mrs.  Clements  had  al- 
ready expressed  to  me. 

"  ISurely,  Walter,"  she  said,  "you hardly  know 
enough  yet  to  give  you  any  hope  of  claiming  Mrs. 
Catherick's  confidence  ?  Is  it  wise  to  proceed 
to  these  extremities,  before  you  have  really  ex- 
hausted all  safer  and  simpler  means  of  attaining 
your  object  ?  When  you  told  me  that  Sir  Per- 
cival  and  the  Count  were  the  only  two  people 
in  existence  who  knew  the  exact  date  of  Laura's 
journey,  you  forgot,  and  I  forgot,  that  there  was 
a  third  person  who  must  surely  know  it — I  mean 
Mrs.  Rubelle.  Would  it  not  be  far  easier,  and 
far  less  dangerous,  to  insist  on  a  confession  from 
her,  than  to  force  it  from  Sir  Percival  ?" 

"  It  might  be  easier,"  I  replied ;  "  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  Mrs.  Rubelle's 
connivance  and  interest  in  the  conspiracy ;  and 
we  are  therefore  not  certain  that  the  date  has 
been  impressed  on  her  mind,  as '  it  has  been 
assuredly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  Sir  Percival 
and  the  Count.  It  is  too  late,  now,  to  waste 
the  time  on  Mrs.  Rubelle,  which  may  be  all- 
impertant  to  the  discovery  of  the  one  assailable 
point  in  Sir  Percival's  life.  Are  you  thinking  a 
little  too  seriously,  Marian,  of  the  risk  I  may 
run  in  returning  to  Hampshire  ?  Are  you  be- 
ginning to  doubt  whether  Sir  Percival  Glyde 
may  not,  in  the  end,  be  more  than  a  match  for 
me  ?" 

"  He  will  not  be  more  than  your  match,"  she 
replied,  decidedly,  "  because  he  will  not  be  helped 
in  resisting  you  "by  the  impenetrable  wickedness 
of  the  Count." 

"  What  has  led  you  to  that  conclusion  ?"  I 
asked,  in  some  surprise. 

"  My  own  knowledge  of  Sir  Percival's  ob- 
stinacy and  impatience  of  the  Count's  control," 
she  answered.  "  I  believe  he  will  insist  on 
meeting  you  single-handed — just  as  he  insisted, 
at  first,  on  acting  for  himself  at  Blackwater 
Park.  The  time  for  suspecting  the  Count's  in- 
terference, will  be  the  time  when  you  have  Sir 
Percival  at  your  mercy.  His  own  interests  will 
then  be  directly  threatened — and  he  will  act, 
Walter,  to  terrible  purpose,  in  his  own  de- 
fence." 

"  We  may  deprive  him  of  his  weapons,  before- 
hand," I  said.  "  Some  of  the  particulars  I  have 
heard  from  Mrs.  Clements  may  yet  be  turned 
to  account  against  him;  and  other  means  of 
strengthening  the  case  may  be  at  our  disposal. 
There  are  passages  in  Mrs.  Michelson's  narrative 
which  show  that  the  Count  found  it  necessary  to 
place  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Fairlie ; 
and  there  may  be  circumstances  which  com- 


promise him  in  that  proceeding.  While  I  am 
away,  Marian,  write  to  Mr.  Faidie,  and  say  that 
you  want  an  answer  describing  exactly  what 
passed  between  the  Count  and  nimself,  'and  in- 
forming you  also  of  any  particulars  that  may 
have  come  to  his  knowledge  at  the  same  time, 
in  connexion  with  his  niece.  Tell  him,  in  case 
he  hesitates  to  comply,  that  the  statement  you 
request  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  insisted  on,  if 
lie  shows  any  reluctance  to  furnish  you  with  it 
of  his  own  accord." 

"  The  letter  shall  be  written,  Walter.  But, 
are  you  really  determined  to  go  to  Welming- 
ham ?" 

"  Absolutely  determined.  I  will  devote  the 
next  two  days  to  earning  what  we  want  for  the 
week  to  come ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  I  go  to 
Hampshire." 

When  the  third  day  came,  I  was  ready  for  my 
.journey. 

As  it  was  possible  that  I  might  be  absent  for 
some  little  time,  I  arranged  with  Marian  that  we 
were  to  write  to  each  other  every  day.  As  long 
as  I  heard  from  her  regularly,  I  should  assume 
that  nothing  was  wrong.  But  if  the  morning 
came  and  brought  me  no  letter,  my  return  to 
London  would  take  place,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  the  first  train.  I  contrived  to  reconcile 
Laura  to  my  departure  by  telling  her  that  I  was 
going  to  the  country  to  find  new  purchasers  for 
her  drawings  and  for  mine ;  and  I  left  her  oc- 
cupied and  happy.  Marian  followed  me  down 
stairs  to  the  street  door. 

"  Remember  what  anxious  hearts  you  leave 
here,"  she  whispered,  as  we  stood  together  in 
the  passage  ;  "  remember  all  the  hopes  that  hang 
on  your  safe  return.  If  strange  things  happen 
to  you  on  this  journey ;  if  you  and  Sir  Percival 
meet " 

"  What  makes  you  think  we  shall  meet  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know — I  have  fears  and  fancies  that 
I  can't  account  for.  Laugh  at  them,  Walter,  if 
you  like — but,  for  God's  sake,  keep  your  temper, 
if  you  come  in  contact  with  that  man !" 

"  Never  fear,  Marian !  I  answer  for  my  self- 
control." 

With  these  words  we  parted. 

I  walked  briskly  to  the  station.  There  was 
a  glow  of  hope  in  me ;  there  was  a  growing 
conviction  in  my  mind  that  my  journey,  this 
time,  would  not  be  taken  in  vain.  It  was  a  fine, 
clear,  cold  morning ;  my  nerves  were  firmly 
strung,  and  I  felt  all  the  strength  of  my  reso- 
lution stirring  in  me  vigorously  from  head  to 
foot. 

As  I  crossed  the  railway  platform,  and  looked 
right  and  left  among  the  people  congregated  on 
it,<to  search  for  any  faces  among  them  that  I 
knew,  the  doubt  occurred  to  me  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  to  my  advantage,  if  I  had 
adopted  a  disguise,  before  setting  out  for  Hamp- 
shire. But  there  was  something  so  repellent  to 
me  in  the  idea — something  so  meanly  like  the 
common  herd  of  spies  and  informers  in  the  mere 
act  of  adopting  a  disguise — that  I  dismissed  the 
question  from  consideration,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
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had  risen  in  my  mind.  Even  as  a  mere  matter 
of  expediency  I  ho  proceeding  was  doubtful  in 
the  extreme.  If  1  tried  the  experiment  at  home, 
the  landlord  of  t  lie  house  would,  sooner  or  later, 
discover  me,  and  would  have  his  suspicions 
aroused  immediately.  If  I  tried  it  away  from 
home,  the  same  persons  might  see  me,  ny  t  he 
commonest  accident,  with  the  disguise  and  with- 
out it ;  and  I  should,  in  that  way,  DC  inviting  the 
notice  ;uul  distrust  which  it  was  my  most  press- 
ing interest  to  avoid.  In  my  own  character  I 
had  acted  thus  far — and  in  my  own  character  I 
was  resolved  to  continue  to  the  end. 

The  train  left  me  at  Welmingham,  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

Is  there  any  wilderness  of  sand  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  is  there  any  prospect  of  desolation 
among  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  which  can  rival 
the  repelling  effect  on  the  eye,  and  the  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  mind,  of  an  English  country 
town,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  and  in 
the  transition  state  of  its  prosperity  ?  I  asked 
myself  that  question,  as  I  passed  tlirongh  the 
clean  desolation,  the  neat  ugliness,  the  prim 
torpor  of  the  streets  of  Welmingham.  And 
the  tradesmen  who  stared  after  me  from  their 
lonely  shops ;  the  trees  that  drooped  helpless 
in  their  arid  exile  of  unfinished  crescents  and 
squares  ;  the  dead  house-carcases  that  waited  in 
vain  for  the  vivifying  human  element  to  animate 
them  with,  the  breath  of  life;  every  creature 
that  I  saw  ;  every  object  that  I  passed — seemed 
to  answer  with  one  accord :  The  deserts  of 
Arabia  are  innocent  of  our  civilised  desolation ; 
the  ruins  of  Palestine  are  incapable  of  our 
modern  gloom ! 

I  inquired  my  way  to  the  quarter  of  the  town 
in  which  Mrs.  Catherick  lived  ;  and  on  reaching 
it  found  myself  in  a  square  of  small  houses,  one 
story  high.  There  was  a  bare  little  plot  of  grass 
in  I  he  middle,  protected  by  a  cheap  wire  fence. 
An  elderly  nursemaid  ana  two  children  were 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  enclosure,  looking  at 
a  lean  goat  tethered  to  the  grass.  Two  foot 
passengers  were  talking  together  on  one  side  of 
the  pavement  before  the  houses,  and  an  idle 
little  boy  was  leading  an  idle  little  dog  along  by 
a  string,  on  the  other.  I  heard  the  dull  tink- 
ling of  a  piano  at  a  distance,  accompanied  by  the 
intermittent  knocking  of  a  hammer  nearer  at 
hand.  These  were  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
life  that  encountered  me  when  I  entered  the 
square. 

I  walked  at  once  to  the  door  of  Number 
Thirteen — the  number  of  Mrs.  Catherick's  house 
— and  knocked,  without  waiting  to  consider 
beforehand  how  I  might  best  present  myseU 
w  hen  I  got  in.  The  first  necessity  was  to  see 
Mrs.  Catherick.  I  could  then  judge,  from  my 
own  observation,  of  the  safest  ana  easiest  manner 
of  approaching  the  object  of  my  visit. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  melancholy,  middle- 
aped  woman  servant.  I  gave  her  my  card,  and 
asked  if  I  could  see  Mrs.  Catherick.  The  card 
was  taken  into  the  front  parlour  ;  and  the  ser- 
vant returned  with  n  message  requesting  me  to 
mention  what  my  business  was. 


"  Say,  if  you  please,  that  my  business  relates 
to  Mrs.  Catherick's  daughter,"  I  replied.  This 
was  the  best  pretext  I  could  think  of,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  account  for  my  visit. 

The  servant  again  retired  to  the  parlour ; 
again  returned ;  and,  this  time,  begged  me,  with 
a  look  of  gloomy  amazement,  to  walk  in. 

I  entered  a  little  room,  with  a  flaring  paper, 
of  the  largest  pattern,  on  the  walls.  Chairs, 
tables,  cheffonier,  and  sofa,  all  gleamed  with  the 
glutinous  brightness  of  cheap  upholstery.  On 
the  largest  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
stood  a  smart  Bible,  placed  exactly  in  the 
centre,  on  a  red  and  yellow  woollen  mat ;  and 
at  the  side  of  the  table  nearest  to  the  window, 
with  a  little  knitting-basket  on  her  lap,  and  a 
wheezing,  blear-eyed  old  spaniel  crouched  at  her 
feet,  there  sat  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  a  black 
net  cap  and  a  black  silk  gown,  and  having  slate- 
coloured  mittens  on  her  liands.  Her  iron-grey 
hair  hung  in  heavy  bands  on  cither  side  of  her 
face ;  her  dark  eyes  looked  straight  forward,  with 
a  hard,  defiant,  implacable  stare.  She  had  full, 
square  cheeks ;  a  long,  firm  chin ;  and  thick, 
sensual,  colourless  lips.  Her  figure  was  stout 
and  sturdy,  and  her  manner  aggressively  self- 
possessed.  This  was  Mrs.  Catherick. 

"  You  have  come  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
daughter,"  she  said,  before  I  could  utter  a  word 
on  my  side.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  mention  what 
you  have  to  say." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  as  hard,  as  defiant, 
as  implacable  as  the  expression  of  her  eyes.  She 
pointed  to  a  chair,  and  looked  me  all  over 
attentively,  from  head  to  foot,  as  I  sat  down  in  it. 
I  saw  that  my  only  chance  with  this  woman 
was  to  speak  to  her  in  her  own  tone,  and  to  meet 
her,  at  the  outset  of  our  interview,  on  her  own 
ground. 

"  You  are  aware,"  I  said,  "that  your  daughter 
has  been  lost  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it." 

"  Have  you  felt  any  apprehension  that  the 
misfortune  of  her  loss  might  be  followed  by  the 
misfortune  of  her  death  ?" 

"  Yes.  Have  you  come  here  to  tell  me  she 
is  dead  P" 

"  I  have." 

"  Why  ?" 

She  nut  that  extraordinary  question  without 
the  slightest  change  in  her  voice,  her  face,  or 
her  manner.  She  could  not  have  appeared  more 
perfectly  unconcerned  if  I  had  told  her  of  the 
death  of  the  goat  in  the  enclosure  outside. 

"  Why  P"  I  repeated.  "  Do  you  ask  why 
I  come  here  to  tell  you  of  your  daughter's 
death?" 

"  Yes.  What  interest  have  you  in  me,  or  in 
her?  How  do  you  come  to  know  anything 
about  my  daughter  ?" 

"  In  this  way.  I  met  her  on  the  night  when 
she  escaped  from  the  Asylum ;  and  I  assisted 
her  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety." 

"  You  did  very  wrong." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  her  mother  say  so." 

••  Her  mother  docs  say  so.  How  do  you  know 
she  is  dead?" 
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"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  how  I  know  it — 
but  I  do  know  it." 

"  Are  you  at  liberty  to  say  how  you  found  out 
my  address  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  got  your  address  from  Mrs. 
Clements." 

"  Mrs.  Clements  is  a  foolish  woman.  Did  she 
tell  you  to  come  here  ?" 

"She  did  not." 

"  Then,  I  ask  you  again,  why  did  you  come  ?" 

As  she  was  determined  to  have  the  answer,  I 
gave  it  to  her  iu  the  plainest  possible  form. 

"  I  came,"  I  said,  "  because  I  thought  Anne 
Catherick's  mother  might  have  some  natural 
interest  in  knowing  whether  she  was  alive  or 
dead." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Catherick,  with  additional 
self-possession.  "  Had  you  no  other  motive  ?" 

I  hesitated.  The  right  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  not  easy  to  find,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  If  you  have  no  other  motive,"  she  went  on, 
deliberately  taking  off  her  slate-coloured  mittens, 
and  rolling  them  up,  "  I  have  only  to  thank 
you  for  your  visit ;  and  to  say  that  I  will  not 
detain  you  here,  any  longer.  Your  information 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  you  were  will- 
ing to  explain  how  you  became  possessed  of  it. 
However,  it  justifies  me,  I  suppose,  in  going 
into  mourning.  There  is  not  much  alteration 
necessary  in  my  dress,  as  you  see.  When  I 
have  changed  my  mittens,  I  shall  be  all  in  black." 

She  searched  in  the  pocket  of  her  gown ;  drew 
out  a  pair  of  black-lace  mittens;  put  them  on 
with  the  stoniest  and  steadiest  composure ;  and 
then  quietly  crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"  I  wish  you  good  morning,"  she  said. 

The  cool  contempt  of  her  manner  irritated  me 
into  directly  avowing  that  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  had  not  been  answered  yet. 

"  I  have  another  motive  in  coming  here,"  I 
said. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  remarked  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rick. 

'  Your  daughter's  death " 

'  What  did  she  die  of  ?" 

'  Of  disease  of  the  heart." 

'  Yes  ?     Go  on." 

'  Your  daughter's  death  has  been  made  the 
pretext  for  inflicting  serious  injury  on  a  person 
who  is  very  dear  to  me.  Two  men  have  been 
concerned,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  in  doing 
that  wrong.  One  of  them  is  Sir  Percival  Glyde." 

"Indeed?" 

I  looked  attentively  to  see  if  she  flinched  at 
the  sudden  mention  of  that  name.  Not  a  muscle 
of  her  stirred — the  hard,  defiant,  implacable 
stare  in  her  eyes  never  wavered  for  an  instant. 

"  You  may  wonder,"  I  went  on,  "  how  the 
event  of  your  daughter's  death  can  have  been 
made  the  means  of  inflicting  injury  on  another 
person." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Catherick ;  "  I  don't  wonder 
at  all.  This  appears  to  be  your  affair.  You  are 
interested  in  my  affairs.  I  am  not  interested  in 
yours." 

"  You  may  ask,  then,"  I  persisted,  "  why  I 
mention,  the  matter,  in  your  presence." 


"  Yes :  I  do  ask  that." 

"I  mention  it  because  I  am  determined  to 
bring  Sir  Percival  Glyde  to  account  for  the 
wickedness  he  has  committed. 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  your  determina- 
tion?" 

"  You  shall  hear.  There  arc  certain  events  in 
Sir  Percival's  past  life  which  it  is  necessary  to 
my  purpose  to  be  fully  acquainted  with.  You 
know  them— and  for  that  reason,  I  come  to  you." 

"  What  events  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Events  which  occurred  at  Old  Welmingliam, 
when  your  husband  was  parish-clerk  at  that 
place,  and  before  the  time  when  your  daughter 
was  born." 

I  had  reached  the  woman  at  last,  through  the 
barrier  of  impenetrable  reserve  that  she  had 
tried  to  set  up  between  us.  I  saw  her  temper 
smouldering  in  her  eyes — as  plainly  as  I  saw  her 
hands  grow  restless,  then  unclasp  themselves, 
and  begin  mechanically  smoothing  her  dress 
over  her  knees. 

"What  do  you  know  of  those  events?"  she 
asked. 

"All  that  Mrs.  Clements  could  tell  me,"  I 
answered. 

There  was  a  momentary  flush  on  her  firm, 
square  face,  a  momentary  stillness  in  her  restless 
hands,  which  seemed  to  betoken  a  coming  out- 
burst of  anger  that  might  throw  her  off  her 
guard.  But,  no — she  mastered  the  rising  irrita- 
tion ;  leaned  back  in  her  chair ;  crossed  her  arms 
on  her  broad  bosom  ;  and,  with  a  smile  of  grim 
sarcasm  on  her  thick  lips,  looked  at  me  as 
steadily  as  ever. 

"  Ah !  I  begin  to  understand  it  all,  now,"  she 
said ;  her  tamed  and  disciplined  anger  only  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  elaborate  mockery  of  her 
tone  and  manner.  "  You  have  got  a  grudge  of 
your  own  against  Sir  Percival  Glyde — and  I 
must  help  you  to  wreak  it.  I  must  tell  you  this, 
that,  and  the  other  about  Sir  Percival  and  my- 
self, must  I?  Yes,  indeed?  You  have  been 
prying  into  my  private  affairs.  You  think  you 
have  found  a  lost  woman  to  deal  with,  who  lives 
here  on  sufferance ;  and  who  will  do  anything 
you  ask,  for  fear  you  may  injure  her  in  the 
opinions  of  the  townspeople.  I  see  through  you 
and  your  precious  speculation — I  do !  and  it 
amuses  me.  Ha!  ha!" 

She  stopped  for  a  moment :  her  arms  tightened 
over  her  bosom,  and  she  laughed  to  herself — a 
slow,  quiet,  chuckling  laugh. 

"  You  don't  know  how  I  have  lived  in  this 
place,  and  what  I  have  done  in  this  place,  Mr. 
What's-your-name,"  she  went  on.  "  I'll  tell  you, 
before  I  ring  the  bell  and  have  you  shown  out. 
I  came  here  a  wronged  woman.  I  came  here, 
robbed  of  my  character,  and  determined  to  claim 
it  back.  I've  been  years  and  years  about  it — 
and  I  have  claimed  it  back.  I  have  matched  the 
respectable  people,  fairly  and  openly,  on  their 
own  ground.  If  they  say  anything  against  me, 
now,  they  must  say  it  in  secret :  they  can't  say 
it,  they  daren't  say  it,  openly.  I  stand  high 
enough  in  this  town,  to  be  out  of  your  reach. 
The  clergyman  lows  to  me.  Aha !  you  didn't  bar- 
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gain  for  that,  when  you  came  here.  Go  to  the 
church,  and  inquire  about  me — you  will  find 
Mrs.  Catherick  has  her  sitting,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  and  pays  the  rent  on  the  day  it's  due.  Go 
to  the  town-hall.  There's  a  petition  lying 
there  ;  a  petition  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
against  allowing  a  Circus  to  come  and  perform 
here  and  corrupt  our  morals :  yes  !  QUA  morals. 
I  signed  ili:it  petition,  this  morning.  Go  to  the 
bookseller's  shop.  The  clergyman's  Wednesday 
evening  Lectures  on  Justification  by  Faith  are 
publishing  there  by  subscription — I'm  down  on 
the  list.  The  doctor's  wife  only  put  a  shilling 
in  the  plate  at  our  last  charity  sermon — I  put 
half-a-crowu.  Mr.  Churchwarden  Soward  held 
the  plate,  and  bowed  to  me.  Ten  years  ago  he 
told  Pigrum,  the  chemist,  I  ought  to  be  whipped 
out  of  the  town,  at  the  cart's  tail.  Is  your 
mother  alive  ?  Has  she  got  a  better  Bible  on 
her  table  than  I  have  got  on  mine  ?  Does  she 
stand  better  with  her  tradespeople  than  I  do 
with  mine?  Has  she  always  lived  within  her 
income  ?  I  have  always  lived  within  mine. — Ah ! 
there  is  the  clergyman  coming  along  the  square. 
Look,  Mr.  What's-your-uame— look,  if  you 
please !" 

She  started  up,  with  the  activity  of  a  young 
woman ;  went  to  the  window ;  waited  till  the 
clergyman  passed ;  and  bowed  to  him  solemnly. 
The  clergyman  ceremoniously  raised  his  hat, 
and  walked  on.  Mrs.  Catherick  returned  to  her 
chair,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  grimmer  sarcasm 
than  ever. 

"  There !"  she  said.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a  woman  with  a  lost  character  ?  How 
does  your  speculation  look  now?" 

The  singular  manner  in  which  she  had  chosen 
to  assert  herself,  the  extraordinary  practical 
vindication  of  her  position  in  the  town  which 
she  had  just  offered,  had  so  perplexed  me,  that 
I  listened  to  her  in  silent  surprise.  I  was  not  the 
less  resolved,  however,  to  make  another  effort  to 
throw  her  off  her  guard.  If  the  woman's  fierce 
temper  once  got  beyond  her  control,  and  once 
limned  out  on  me,  she  might  yet  say  the  words 
which  would  put  the  clue  in  my  hands. 

"  How  docs  your  speculation  look  now  ?"  she 
repeated. 

Hly  as  it  looked  when  I  first  came  in," 
I  answered.  "I  don't  doubt  the  position  you 
have  gained  in  the  town;  and  I  don't  wish  to 
assail  it,  even  if  I  could.  I  came  here  because 
Sir  Percival  Glycie  is,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
your  enemy,  as  well  as  mine.  If  I  have  a  grudge 
..4  him,  you  nave  a  grudge  against  him,  too. 
You  may  deny  it,  if  you  like ;  you  may  distrust 
ine  as  much  as  you  please ;  you  may  be  as  angry 
as  you  will— but,  of  all  the  women  in  England, 
you,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  injury,  are  the 
woman  who  ought  to  help  me  to  crush  that 
man." 

"  Crush  him  for  yourself,"  she  said — "  then 
come  back  here,  and  see  what  I  say  to  you." 

She  spoke  those  words,  as  she  had  not  spoken 
yet — quickly,  fiercely,  vindictively.  I  had  stirred 
in  its  lair  the  serpent-hatred  of  years — but  only 
for  a  moment.  Like  a  lurking  reptile,  it  leapt 


up  at  me — as  she  eagerly  bent  forward  towards 
the  place  in  which  I  was  sitting.  Like  a  lurk- 
ing reptile,  it  dropped  out  of  sight  again — as 
she  instantly  resumed  her  former  position  in 
the  chair. 

'  You  won't  trust  me  ?"  I  said. 

'  No." 

'  You  are  afraid  ?" 

'  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  ?" 

'  You  are  afraid  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde." 

'  Am  I  ?" 

Her  colour  was  rising,  and  her  hands  were  at 
work  again,  smoothing  ner  gown.  1  pressed  the 
point  farther  and  farther  home — I  went  on, 
without  allowing  her  a  moment  of  delay. 

"  Sir  Percival  has  a  high  position  in  the 
world,"  I  said ;  "  it  Avould  be  no  wonder  if  you 
were  afraid  of  him.  Sir  Percival  is  a  powerful 
man — a  baronet — the  possessor  of  a  fine  estate 
— the  descendant  of  a  great  family " 

She  amazed  me  beyond  expression  by  sud- 
denly bursting  out  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  in  tones  of  the  bitterest, 
steadiest  contempt.  "  A  baronet — the  possessor 
of  a  fine  estate — the  descendant  of  a  great 
family.  Yes,  indeed !  A  great  family — espe- 
cially by  the  mother's  side." 

There  was  no  time  to  reflect  on  the  words  that 
had  just  escaped  her;  there  was  only  time  to 
feel  that  they  were  well  worth  thinking  over 
the  moment  I  left  the  house. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  with  yon  about 
family  questions,"  I  said.  "  I  know  nothing  of 
Sir  Percival's  mother " 

"  And  you  know  as  little  of  Sir  Percival 
himself,"  she  interposed,  sharply. 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  sure  of  that,"  I 
rejoined.  "  I  know  some  things  about  him — and 
I  suspect  many  more." 

"  What  do  you  suspect  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  don't  suspect.  I  don't 
suspect  him  of  being  Anne's  father." 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  came  close  up  to 
me  with  a  look  of  fury. 

"  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  about  Anne's 
father  !  How  dare  you  say  who  was  her  father, 
or  who  wasn't !"  she  broke  out,  her  face  quiver- 
ing, her  voice  trembling  with  passion. 

"  The  secret  between  you  and  Sir  Percival  is 
not  that  secret,"  I  persisted.  "  The  mystery 
which  darkens  Sir  Percival's  life  was  not  born 
with  your  daughter's  birth,  and  has  not  died 
with  your  daughter's  death." 

She  drew  back  a  step.  "  Go !"  she  said,  and 
pointed  sternly  to  the  door. 

"  There  was  no  thought  of  the  child  in  your 
heart  or  in  his,"  I  went  on,  determined  to  press 
her  back  to  her  last  defences.  "  There  was  no 
bond  of  guilty  love  between  you  and  him,  when 
you  held  those  stolen  meetings — when  your  hus- 
band found  you  whispering  together  under  the 
vestry  of  the  church." 

Her  pointing  hand  instantly  dropped  to  her 
side,  and  the  deep  flush  of  anger  faded  from  her 
face  while  I  spoke.  I  saw  the  change  pass  over 
her ;  I  saw  that  hard,  firm,  fearless,  self-pos- 
sessed woman  quail  under  a  terror  which  her 
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utmost  resolution  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist— when  I  said  those  five  last  words,  "  the 
vestry  of  the  church." 

For  a  minute,  or  more,  we  stood  looking  at 
each  other  in  silence.  I  spoke  first. 

"  Do  you  still  refuse  to  trust  me  ?"  I  asked. 
She  could  not  call  the  colour  that  had  left  it 
back  to  her  face — but  she  had  steadied  her  voice, 
she  had  recovered  the  defiant  self-possession  of 
her  manner,  when  she  answered  me. 
"  I  do  refuse,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  still  tell  me  to  go  ?" 
"  Yes.     Go — and  never  come  back." 
I  walked  to  the  door,  waited  a  moment  before 
I  opened  it,  and  turned  round  to  look  at  her 
again. 

"  I  may  have  news  to  bring  you  of  Sir  Per- 
cival,  which  you  don't  expect,"  I  said ;  "  and, 
in  that  case,  I  shall  come  back." 

"  There  is  no  news  of  Sir  Percival  that  I 

don't  expect,  except " 

She  stopped ;  her  pale  face  darkened ;  and  she 
stole  back,  with  a  quiet,  stealthy,  cat-like  step 
to  her  chair. 

"  Except  the  news  of  his  death,"  she  said, 
sitting  down  again,  with  the  mockery  of  a  smile 
just  hovering  on  her  cruel  lips,  and  the  furtive 
light  of  hatred  lurking  deep  in  her  steady  eyes. 
As  I  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  to  go  out, 
she  looked  round  at  me  quickly.  The  cruel  smile 
slowly  widened  her  lips — she  eyed  me,  with  a 
strange,  stealthy  interest,  from  head  to  foot — an 
unutterable  expectation  showed  itself  wickedly 
all  over  her  face.  Was  she  speculating,  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  own  heart,  on  my  youth  and 
strength,  on  the  force  of  my  sense  of  injury  and 
the  limits  of  my  self-control ;  and  was  she 
considering  the  lengths  to  which  they  might 
carry  me,  if  Sir  Percival  and  I  ever  chanced  to 
meet?  The  bare  doubt  that  it  might  be  so, 
drove  me  from  her  presence,  and  silenced  even 
the  common  forms  of  farewell  on  my  lips.  With 
out  a  word  more,  on  my  side  or  on  hers,  I  left 
the  room. 

As  I  opened  the  outer  door,  I  saw  the  same 
clergyman  who  had  already  passed  the  house 
once,  about  to  pass  it  again,  on  his  way  back 
througli  the  square.  I  waited  on  the  door-step 
to  let  him  go  by,  and  looked  round,  as  I  did  so, 
at  the  parlour  window. 

Mrs.  Catherick  had  heard  his  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, in  the  silence  of  that  lonely  place ; 
and  she  was  on  her  feet  at  the  window  again, 
waiting  for  him.  Not  all  the  strength  of  all 
the  terrible  passions  I  had  roused  in  that 
woman's  heart,  could  loosen  her  desperate  hold 
on  the  one  fragment  of  social  consideration  which 
years  of  resolute  effort  had  just  dragged  within 
her  grasp.  There  she  was  again,  not  a  minute 
after  I  had  left  her,  placed  purposely  in  a  position 
which  made  it  a  matter  of  common  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman  to  bow  to  her  for  a 
second  time.  He  raised  his  hat,  once  more, 
saw  the  hard,  ghastly  face  behind  the  window, 
soften  and  light  up  with  gratified  pride  ;  I  saw 
the  head  with  the  grim  black  cap  bend  cere- 
moniously in  return.  The  clergyman  had  bowed 


to   her  —  and  in  my  presence — twice  in  one 
day! 

The  new  direction  which  my  inquiries  must 
now  take  was  plainly  presented  to  my  mind,  as 
I  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Catherick  had  helped 
me  a  step  forward,  in  spite  of  herself.  The  next 
stage  to  be  reached  in  the  investigation  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  vestry  of  Old  Wclmiiig- 
ham  church. 


A  MOST  important  matter  is  the  vaccine 
matter,  which  has  now  again  become  a  subject 
of  particular  attention  in  this  country.  Small- 
pox recovers  ground  in  England.  The  yearly 
mortality  from  this  disease  was  trebled  in  the 
three  years  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-nine.  It 
is  again  dreaded  in  many  districts  as  an  epi- 
demic. How  does  this  happen  ?  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  In  discussing  these  questions  we  shall  derive 
nearly  all  the  facts  we  state,  from  an  admirable 
pamphlet  just  published  by  DR.  ALFRED  COLLIN- 
SON,  entitled  "  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Histo- 
rically and  Medically  Considered."  Dr.  Collin- 
son  has  given  his  heart  to  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  until  lately,  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  vast  relief  from  the  old 
rates  of  mortality,  England,  which  gave  vacci- 
nation to  the  world,  and  yet  herself  made  a  less 
perfect  use  of  it  than  almost  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  was  content  with  letting  tolerably 
well  alone.  Now  we  are  startled  into  some  in- 
quiry, and  by  help  of  the  indefatigable  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon,  who  has 
brought  together  in  three  reports  more  practical 
truths  about  vaccination  than  any  man  before 
him,  it  is  possible  that  the  best  course  of  action 
may  be  recognised  and  properly  enforced. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  content  with  even 
an  imperfect  gain  that  is  so  vast  a  gain,  as 
the  change  from  the  old  days  when  small- 
pox depopulated  cities,  and  blinded  or  dis- 
figured one-fourth  of  the  human  race — slay- 
ing, in  Europe  only,  half  a  million  of  people 
every  year — to  the  time  when  the  chance 
of  being  seized  with  it  is  for  no  man  a  pre- 
sent dread.  Let  us  glance  back  into  history, 
and  fairly  understand  what  Jenner  achieved.  It 
is  asserted  and  denied  that  small-pox  was  known 
to  the  old  Greek  physicians.  Probably  it  was  not 
known.  But  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it 
was  a  disease  known  in  India  and  China.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  had  reached  Arabia,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  into  that  country  by 
an  Abyssinian  army,  which  was  attacked  by  it 
when  besieging  Mecca.  The  date  of  this  inci- 
dent corresponds  nearly  or  exactly  with  that  of 
the  birth  of  Mahomet.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  small-pox  was  carried  by  the 
Saracens  to  Egypt.  The  Arabian  physicians 
were  the  first  who  distinctly  wrote  of  it,  and 
Rhazes  first  of  all ;  but  Avicenna  was  the  first  of 
them  by  whom  it  was  not  confused  with  measles. 
Averroes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ceu- 
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tin  v,  was  the  first  to  add  to  what  had  previously 
been  written,  that  a  person  can  Imve  small-pox 
.  only  once.  These  Arabian  physicians  and  philo 
snpln-i-s  represented  iu  their  time  to  Europe  tin 
science  (if  the  world.  They  professed  that  they 
had  for  small-pox  so  extraordinary  a  remedy 
that,  though  nine  pustules  had  come  out  whn 
it  was  administered,  it  would  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tenth.  They  generally  suffered 
tor  their  knowledge.  Averrocs,  a  portly  many- 
witted  man,  who  could  write  love-songs  as  well 
as  study  mathematics,  was  once  set  by  his  sove- 
reign bareheaded  at  the  gate  of  a  mosque,  where 
all  who  entered  might  spit  in  his  face.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  altogether  to  a  man's  advantage 
to  be  well  informed. 

The  first  case  of  small-pox  recorded  in  Europe 
was  that  of  EHrida,  daughter  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  Elfrida's  grandson  also  died  of  this 
disease.  Between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, small-pox  was  spread  over  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders:  who  won  for  themselves  small-pox 
and  leprosy,  if  they  got  nothing  else,  by  their 
adventures  in  the  East.  In  the  reigns  of  our 
two  first  Edwards,  small-pox  iu  England  was 
described  by  Gilbert  and  by  John  of  Gaddesden, 
whose  reputation  Chaucer  celebrates.  John  of 
Gaddesden,  in  his  "Rosa  Anglica,"  blends  poetry 
with  physio.  He  was  a  thriving  genius,  who 
got  "  good  money  from  the  barber  surgeons" 
lor  a  confection  of  tree  frogs,  and  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  employed  as  Court  physician. 
We  are  told  how  he  treated  the  king's  son  when 
sick  of  small-pox.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
poetry  or  physio  had  inspired  him,  for  his  order 
was  that  the  patient  should  be  wrapped  in 
scarlet,  and  that  everything  about  the  bed 
should  be  of  a  red  colour.  This,  he  says,  made 
the  prince  recover,  without  having  so  much  as 
one  mark  on  his  face. 

The  Spaniards  took  small-pox  from  Europe  to 
America.  It  depopulated  Mexico,  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people; 
they  "  perished  in  heaps,"  says  Prescott.  It  was, 
as  it  always  has  proved,  especially  fatal  among 
the  dark-skinned  races.  A  million  of  people 
(the  whole  native  population)  perished  out  of 
Hispaniola  by  the  disease  that  was  more  mur- 
derous than  war  and  famine.  Still,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  entire  races  of  men  were  de- 
stroyed by  it  iu  the  Brazils.  It  spread  through 
Peru,  sweeping  away  all  the  Indians  and  mu- 
lattoes  in  the  cities  of  Potosi  and  De  la  Paz ;  it 
left  the  country  desolate,  and  the  mines  were 
for  a  long  time  deserted.  In  North  America,  of 
twelve  millions  of  Red  men,  six  died  by  the  sword, 
bayonet,  and  whisky;  the  other  six  by  small- 
pox. A  translation  of  the  Bible  having  been  made 
lor  the  Six  Nations,  by  the  time  it  was  finished 
there  was  not  one  leu  to  read  it,  the  whole 
nation  having  died  of  small-pox.  The  terrible 
disease  devastated  Siberia,  Greenland,  and  La- 
brador, and  made  for  three  years  a  silent  desert 
of  the  capital  of  Thibet.  It  killed  two  millions 
in  a  single  year  in  Russia,  and  at  Constantinople 
it  destroyed  one  half  of  those  on  whom  it  seized. 
Iu  Frauce  and  Sweden,  a  tenth  of  the  deaths 


were  by  small-pox;  in  England,  a  fourteenth.  It 
was  small-pox,  said  Sir  Gilbert  itlane,  that  had 
blinded  two  in  three  of  the  applicants  for  relief 
to  the  Hospital  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  Ber- 
noulli believed  that  this  disease  swept  away 
fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  in  every  quarter 
of  a  century.  In  Europe  alone  it  destroyed  in 
a  single  century  forty-five  millions.  As  all  cli- 
mates were  alike  to  it,  so  were  all  nuiks.  It 
shattered  the  constitution  of  our  famous  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  destroyed  his  father,  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  uncle,  and  his  two  cousins. 

Such  were  the  terrors  of  the  disease  concern- 
ing which  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  wife  of  our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  wrote  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventeen,  in  a  letter 
from  Turkey,  "  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so 
general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless 
by  the  invention  of  Engrafting,  which  is  the 
term  they  give  it.  Every  year  thousands  undergo 
the  operation,  and  the  French  ambassador  says 
pleasantly,  that  they  take  the  small-pox  here  by 
way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters  in 
other  countries.  There  is  no  example  of  any 
one  who  has  died  of  it,  and  you  may  believe  I 
am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  experiment, 
since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.  I 
am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this 
useful  invention  into  fashion  in  England."  Four 
years  afterwards,  she  had  her  daughter  publicly 
inoculated  in  this  country.  One  year  after  that, 
preliminary  experiments  upon  six  condemned 
criminals  in  Newgate  having  proved  satisfactory, 
two  children  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  were 
inoculated.  But  the  new  practice  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  in  that  same  year  the 
Reverend  Edward  Massey  preached  that  Job's 
distemper  was  the  confluent  small-pox,  which  he 
;ook  from  inoculation  by  the  devil,  who  thus 
ranked  as  the  father  of  inoculators. 

It  is  a  certain  truth  that  the  disease  of  small- 
sex,  introduced  by  puncture  through  the  skin,  is 
ess  fatal   than   the  same  disease  when  taken 
;hrough  infection  of  the  air.     Where  one  in  five 
or  six  died  of  the  natural  disease,  there  died  but 
one  in  fifty — at  the  Inoculation  Hospital  only 
three  in  a  thousand — of  those  upon  whom  it  was 
bus  engrafted.     But  to  the  nation  at   large 
noculation  was  a  scourge.     It   protected   the 
noculated  person  at  the  risk  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours ;  for,   however  mild   the   course  of    the 
disease  in  his  own  person,  he  became,  while  suf- 
ering  from  it,  a  centre  of  infection.    Mild  cases 
of  small-pox  were  artificially  multiplied  among 
persons,  many  of  whom  never  would  have  fallen 
n  the  way  of  natural  infection  ;  by  these  it  was 
communicated  naturally  to  others  who  would 
mve   escaped,   and  the  whole   mortality  from 
mall-pox  which  before   inoculation  had   been 
eventy-four  in  a  thousand,  rose  to  ninety-five 
n  a  thousand   after  the   introduction  of  that 
iractice.     Instead  of  a  fourteenth,  it  became  a 
enth  of  the  English  population  that  now  died 
if  the  disease,  while  the  number  increased  at 
he  same  rate  of  those  who  recovered  with  the 
oss  of  one  or  both  eves,  with  impaired  coustitu- 
ions  and  disfigured  features. 
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So  the  matter  stood,  when  Jenner  was  ap- 
prentice to  a  -village  doctor,  and  paid  special 
heed  to  the  remark  of  a  young  country  girl,  that 
as  she  had  taken  a  pock  from  the  cows,  small- 
pox would  not  hurt  her.  It  had  long  been 
known,  in  the  great  dairy  farms  of  Gloucester- 
shire, that  cows  were  affected  with  a  pustular 
disease  that  could  be  transferred  to  those  who 
milked  them ;  and  that  persons  by  whom  this 
cow-pox  had  been  taken,  were  unhurt  by  ex- 
posure to  the  contagion  of  small-pox.  In 
Sweden  and  Holstein,  some  slight  practical 
notice  was  taken  of  the  same  fact  while  Jenner 
was  pondering  upon  it.  In  seventeen  'seventy, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  he 
spoke  of  his  thought  and  his  great  hope  to  that 
most  eminent  of  teachers,  and  Hunter  gave  his 
usual  advice :  "  Don't  think,  but  try ;  be  pa- 
tient, be  accurate."  This  advice  Jenner  fol- 
lowed, and  by  careful  experiment  tested  his  be- 
lief and  elaborated  the  great  life-saving  truth  that 
the  matter  of  cow-pox  can  be  propagated  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  and  disseminated 
over  the  globe,  to  the  total  extinction  of  small- 
pox. He  was  giving  up  his  life  to  study  and 
toil  in  this  direction.  As  the  first  to  arrest  and 
also  to  prove  that  the  benefit  of  vaccination  may 
be  diffused  from  man  to  man,  and  that  direct 
reference  in  every  case  to  the  disease  of  the  cow 
is  not  at  all  necessary  for  complete  protection, 
he  especially  acquired  the  claim  he  has  on  the 
world's  gratitude.  The  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  and  other  animals,  are  liable  to  the  same 
pustular'  disease.  In  seventeen  'eighty-nine, 
Jenner  inoculated  his  eldest  son  with  swine-pox 
matter,  and  he  was  afterwards  inoculated  with 
small-pox  without  any  result.  It  lias  since  been 
found  that  the  disease  of  these  quadrupeds  is 
small-pox  itself,  modified  by  the  constitution  of 
the  animal.  It  has  been  observed,  like  the  small- 
pox in  man,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  few 
pustules  on  the  udders  of  cows  in  the  Glou- 
cestershire dairy  farms,  Jenner  himself  observed 
to  have  been  produced  by  transfer  of  the  matter 
on  the  hands  of  farm  servants  from  the  hoofs 
of  horses  affected  with  what  was  called  the 
grease. 

Jenner' s  discoveries  were  well  received,  only 
by  the  best  men  of  his  profession.  In  the  first 
year  of  this  nineteenth  century  he  wrote  that 
upwards  of  six  thousand  persons  had  been  vac- 
cinated with  success.  The  practice  was  then 
already  extending  over  the  globe,  and  in  the 
next  year  Jenner  thought  it  "  too  manifest  to 
admit  of  controversy,  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
small-pox,  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  hu- 
man species,  must  be  the  final  result  of  this  prac- 
tice." A  parliamentary  committee  investigated 
and  reported  on  the  new  discovery,  in  terms 
of  most  emphatic  approbation.  A  society, 
called  the  Royal  Jennerian,  was  formed,  with 
Jenner  as  its  president,  for  the  extermination 
of  small-pox,  and  opened  in  London  thirteen 
stations  for  the  vaccination  of  the  public.  There 
were  preachers  Avho  taught  that  the  disease 
threatened  with,  extinction  had  been  a  merciful 
gift  of  Providence  for  lessening  the  burden  of  a 


poor  man's  family,  and  that  it  was  impious  to 
interfere  with  the  Divine  appointment.  Ehrmann, 
of  Frankfort,  quoted  the  prophets  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  to  prove  that  the  vaccine 
matter  was  Antichrist.  A  child  at  Peckham 
was  said  to  have  been  so  changed  in  nature  by 
the  introduction  into  its  system  of  matter  taken 
from  a  cow,  that  it  ran  on  all-fours,  bellowed,  and 
butted.  Dr.  Rowley  published  five  hundred  cases 
of  the  beastly  new  diseases  produced  from  cow- 
pox,  in  a  book  illustrated  by  two  coloured  en- 
gravings of  the  Cow-poxed,  or  Ox-faced,  Boy.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  our  century,  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
moved  that  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  vaccine 
inoculation  should  be  obtained  from  the  College 
of  Physicians.  The  result  was  an  inquiry  by 
that  college,  followed  by  a  report  affirming  the 
benefits  of  vaccination  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Parliament  then,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our 
century,  voted  to  Jenner,  who  had  given  life 
and  fortune  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  thirty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
century  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
for  public  vaccination  and  gratuitous  supply  of 
matter,  or  lymph,  was  founded,  with  the  support 
of  an  annual  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jenner's  essay,  which  em- 
bodied his  discovery,  had  been  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  had  found  its  way  to 
North  America,  where  President  Jefferson,  with 
his  own  hand  and  the  assistance  of  his  sons-in- 
law,  Taccinated  nearly  two  hundred  of  his 
kindred  and  his  neighbours.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  century,  vaccination  was  already  general 
in  Spain,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  King  of 
Spain  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  discovery  to  all  Spanish  possessions 
beyond  the  seas.  This  expedition,  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Francis  Xavier  Balmis,  spent 
three  years  in  carrying  the  discovery  entirely 
round  the  world. 

In  those  days  various  experiments  were  made 
in  various  countries  for  the  inoculation  of  the 
cow  with  human  small-pox.  Dr.  Gassner,  of 
Guntzburg,  and  Dr.  Keile,  of  Kazan  in  Russia, 
succeeded  in  passing  small-pox  through  the  cow, 
back  in  vaccine  matter  to  the  human  system. 
In  Egypt,  at  a  later  period,  the  same  was  done ; 
but  it  'is  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  working,  like 
Jenner,  in  the  midst  of  the  fatigues  of  practice, 
who  has  demonstrated  with  most  patience  and 
success  that  vaccine  matter  forming  exactly  the 
true  cow-pox  pustules,  is  obtained  from  cows 
inoculated  with  our  small-pox.  It  has  been 
observed,  indeed,  by  the  Vaccination  Committee 
of  the  Medical  Association  that  the  pustules 
obtained  by  this  matter  have  a  more  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  pustules  described  by  Jenner 
himself  than  is  common  in  those  produced  from 
the  matter  now  in  use. 

The  general  result  of  the  adoption  of  vaccina- 
tion is,  that  where  one  now  dies  of  it  in  Denmark, 
eleven  used  to  die ;  where  one  now  dies  of  it  in 
Berlin  and  a  large  part  of  Austria,  twenty  used 
to  die;  and  in  Westphalia,  five-and-twenty  used 
to  die.  Even  in  the  cases  where  from  any  par- 
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ticular  cause  small-pox  is  taken  after  vaccina- 
tion, it  is  five  or  six  times  less  dangerous  th;m 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  power  of 
vaccination  in  exterminating  small-pox,  wholly 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  small-pox  which 
is  not  infectious.  In  some  inscrutable  way, 
passage  through  the  lower  organisation  of  the 
cow  so  alters  the  small-pox  matter,  that,  it  will 
produce  in  the  human  body,  only  by  immediate 
contact  \\ilh  the  blood,  a  disorder  of  the  mildest 
form,  that  may  be  borne  at  any  age,  in  any  state, 
and  that  shall  not  make  the  person  touched  with 
it  a  source  of  danger  to  those  who  come  near. 
But  there  are  certain  conditions  of  successful 
vaccination.  At  the  outset,  the  right  sort  of 
matter  must  be  taken  from  the  cow  ;  for  Jenner 
showed  that  the  cow  is  liable  to  other  pustular 
diseases  which  will  communicate  sores  and  raise 
vesicles  not  of  the  true  form,  and  which  give  no 
protection  against  small-pox.  Then,  also,  it 
should  be  taken  only  on  the  day  when  it  is  ripe, 
and  from  a  pustule  that  has  not  been  rubbed 
and  broken.  In  taking  it  from  the  human  body 
for  dissemination,  it  is  essential  to  observe  this 
rule,  and  to  observe  also  the  rule  that  it  must 
be  taken  from  a  healthy  body,  and  especially 
from  one  that  is  not  affected  by  a  skin  disease, 
for  such  disease  will  often  modify  the  power  of 
the  vaccine  matter.  Absolute  care  in  vaccina- 
tion and  universal  adoption  of  it  would  have 
by  this  time  fulfilled  Jenner's  utmost  hope  for 
the  extinction  of  small-pox.  What  can  be  done 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty  years 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  kept  free  from  the 
disease.  The  Austrian  government  went,  so  far 
as  to  order  that  no  child  should  be  admitted 
into  any  public  school,  have  share  in  any  public 
institution,  or  partake  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  unless  he  had  been  vaccinated.  The 
care  indicated  by  such  exaggerated  measures 
did  succeed  in  the  extirpation  of  small-pox  for 
long  periods. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  vaccine  lymph  is  en- 
feebled in  power,  by  a  lon<*  course  of  transmis- 
sion from  arm  to  arm.  We  have  seen  that  the 
fresh  lymph  from  the  cow,  obtained  in  our  own 
day,  reproduces  more  exactly  than  the  matter 
commonly  in  use,  the  vaccine  pustule  described 
by  Jenner,  which  so  strongly  fortified  the  con- 
stitution. Small-pox  after  vaccination,  or  the 
power  to  take  vaccination  twice,  which  repre- 
sents a  power  to  take  small-pox  after  vaccina- 
tion, is  by  a  great  deal  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be.  There  is  annual  vaccination  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  it  is  a  most  instructive  fact 
that  in  the  old  soldiers  who  were  vaccinated  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  vaccination  will  seldom  take  a 
second  tune,  while  among  the  soldiers  vaccinated 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  second  vaccinaticn 
often  has  an  ominous  success.  About  twenty  years 
ajp,  Mr.  Estlin,  whose  evidence  corresponds 
with  that  of  many  other  witnesses,  said  of  the 
Vaccine  Institution  of  Glasgow,  that  "in  forty- 
three  trials  made  with  lymph  newly  obtained 
from  the  cow,  there  had  not  been  a  single  failure, 
whereas  in  the  last  preceding  forty-three  vaccina- 
tions made  with  a  former  lymph,  there  had  been 


failure  in  ten  cases,  and  spurious  or  imperfect 
vesicles  hi  nine  others." 

We  may  readily  suppose  that  this  degenera- 
tion of  lymph  does  not  arise  from  the  mere  act 
of  transmission,  but  from  the  multiplication  of 
the  chances  of  imperfect  vaccination  hurtful  to 
its  quality,  by  the  thousand  and  one  vaccinators 
through  whose  hands  it  may  have  passed.  Who 
can  tell  the  pedigree  of  a  pustule,  or  answer  for 
the  accidents  interfering  with  the  quality  of 
matter  that  has  been  through  many  hundred 
systems  ?  One  ignorant  or  careless  vaccinator 
who  diffuses  matter  from  the  vaccinated  arm  of 
a  child  with  skin  disease,  may  cause  the  propa- 
gation of  matter  that  shall  give  false  confidence 
to  hundreds  of  men.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
years  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  of  the 
century,  a  vast  number  of  vaccinations  were 
made  m  different  parts  of  Europe  with  inef- 
ficient lymph,  and  that  persons  vaccinated  in 
those  years  have  been  found  among  the  chief 
sufferers  from  small-pox. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  contrary  assertion 
of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  made 
six  years  ago,  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Simon, 
Dr.  Watson,  and  others,  that  well-devised  ar- 
rangements for  the  periodical  renewal  of  lymph 
would  give  greater  certainty  and  permanence  to 
the  protection  it  affords. 

The  next  requirement  is,  good  vaccination. 
Vaccine  matter  must  be  taken  for  use  from  none 
but  healthy  bodies,  always  at  the  right  time, 
and  only  from  a  perfect  and  true  cow-pox  vesicle, 
and  by  a  vaccinator  who  has  been  taught  to  re- 
cognise its  perfect  form.  No  child  is  vaccinated 
properly,  upon  whose  skin  at  least  one  vesicle 
is  not  allowed  to  run  its  whole  natural  course, 
unopened  by  the  lancet  and  unbroken  by  rub- 
bing. There  is  need  also,  of  a  full  and  accessible 
supply  of  the  best  vaccine  matter,  and  of  a 
good  working  system  of  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion. Give  us  these,  and  we  may  root  out 
small-pox. 

Having  shown  what  we  want,  we  may  as  well 
consider  what  we  have.  Until  eighteen  'forty  we 
had  only  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
for  public  vaccination,  and  the  free  diffusion  of 
the  cow-pock  matter.  In  eighteen  'forty,  act  of 
parliament  declared  that  gratuitous  vaccination, 
not  to  be  considered  parish  relief,  might  be 
claimed  of  the  local  authorities  in  all  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales.  For  the  three  years  before 
this  law,  the  mortality  from  small-pox  was  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  in  a  million ;  for  the  three 
years  after  this  law,  three  hundred  and  four  in  a 
million.  Still,  more  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons, chiefly  infants  and  children,  perished  of 
the  disease  every  year.  For  this  reason,  in 
'fifty-three,  an  act  was  passed  to  compel  every 
child  to  be  vaccinated  within  four  months  of  its 
birth.  At  the  registration  of  every  birth,  the 
registrar  was  to  give  notice  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tion, and  of  the  penalty  for  neglect.  At  first 
the  act  was  readily  obeyed,  and  deaths  from 
small-pox  fell  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  in 
the  million.  Then,  it  was  found  that  nobody  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or 
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•with  the  recovery  of  penalties.  Its  coercive 
power  was  therefore  at  au  end.  This  oversight 
lias  yet  to  be  remedied. 

The  same  act  provided  that  none  but  qualified 
medical  practitioners  should  be  appointed  by  the 
parishes  as  public  vaccinators.  This  was  a 
gain.  But  the  extension  of  the  system  of  gra- 
tuitous vaccination  has,  of  course,  reduced  very 
much  the  number  of  applicants  for  free  vacci- 
nation to  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment ; 
and,  while  the  demand  on  that  institution  for 
supplies  of  lymph  has  greatly  increased,  the 
source  of  its  lymph  has  been  drying  up,  and  its 
power  of  selection  has  been,  of  course,  propor- 
tionately restricted.  The  vaccination  stations 
in  the  great  towns  are  now,  therefore,  beginning 
to  contribute  supplies  to  the  central  establish- 
ment, of  which  lymph  is  to  be  obtained  by  every 
proper  applicant. 

Most  important  of  all,  is  a  new  use  made  of 
the  large  vaccine  stations  that  have  been 
formed.  By  a  notification  from  the  privy 
council,  public  vaccinators  in  the  towns  which 
contain  medical  schools  are  authorised  to  in- 
struct students  and  give  certificates  of  their 
proficiency.  After  the  first  day  of  the  present 
year,  except  in  certain  stated  cases,  no  person 
was  to  be  contracted  with  for  vaccination  of  the 
public,  without  evidence  that  he  had  been 
taught  and  examined  by  some  public  vaccinator 
authorised  by  the  privy  council  for  that  purpose. 

Our  present  wants,  therefore,  are  but  two : 
firstly,  some  measure  for  the  renewal  of  the  vac- 
cine matter :  secondly,  a  system  of  compulsory 
vaccination  that  will  include  provision  for  the 
actual  enforcement  of  its  penalties. 


THE  UNFINISHED  POEM. 

TAKE  it,  reader — idly  passing 

This,  like  hundred  other  lines ; 
Take  it,  critic,  great  at  classing 

Subtle  genius'  well-known  sign. 
But,  0  reader  !  be  thou  dumb; 
Critic,  let  no  keen  wit  come ; 
For  the  haritl  that  wrote  or  blurr'd 
Will  not  write  another  word, 
And  the  soul  you  scorn  or  pnize 
Now  than  angels  is  more  wise. 

Take  it,  heart  of  man  or  woman, 
This  unfinished,  broken  strain, 

Whether  it  be  poor  and  common, 
Or  the  noblest  work  of  brain ; 

Let  that  reverent  heart  sole  sit 

Here  in  judgment  over  it, 

Tenderly,  as  you  would  read 

(Any  one,  of  any  creed, 

Any  churchyard  walking  by), 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory." 

Wholly  sacred  :  even  as  lingers 

Final  word,  or  light  glance  cast, 
Or  last  clasp  of  life-warm  fingers 

That  we  knew  not  was  the  last ; 
Wholly  sacred — as  we  lay, 
The  day  after  funeral  day, 
Their  dear  relics,  great  or  small, 
Who  need  nothing,  yet  have  all — 
All  the  best  of  us,  that  lies 
Hid  with  them  in  Paradise ; 


All  our  highest  aspirations, 
And  our  closest  love  of  loves : 

Our  most  silent  resignations, 

Our  best  work  that  man  approves ; 

Yet  which  jealously  we  keep 

In  our  mute  soul's  deepest  deep. 

So  of  this  imperfect  song 

Let  no  echoes  here  prolong; 

For  the  singer's  voice  is  known 

In  the  heaven  of  heavens  alone. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

IT  lately  happened  that  I  found  myself 
rambling  about  the  scenes  among  which  my 
earliest  days  were  passed ;  scenes  from  which  I 
departed  when  I  was  a  child,  and  which  I  did 
not  revisit  until  I  was  a  man.  This  is  no  un- 
common chance,  but  one  that  befals  some  of  us 
any  day ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  unin- 
teresting to  compare  notes  with  the  reader  re- 
specting an  experience  so  familiar  and  a  journey 
so  uncommercial. 

I  will  call  my  boyhood's  home  (and  I  feel 
like  a  Tenor  in  an  English  Opera  when  I  men- 
tion it)  Dullborough.  Most  of  us  come  from 
Dullborough  who  come  from  a  country  town. 

As  I  left  Dullborough  in  the  days  when  there 
were  no  railroads  in  the  laud,  Heft  it  in  a  stage- 
coach. Through  all  the  years  that  have  since 
passed,  have  I  ever  lost  the  smell  of  the  damp 
straw  in  which  I  was  packed — like  game — and 
forwarded,  carriage  paid,  to  the  Cross  Keys, 
Wood-street,  Cheapside,  London?  There  was 
no  other  inside  passenger,  and  I  consumed  my 
sandwiches  in  solitude  and  dreariness,  and  it 
rained  hard  all  the  way,  and  I  thought  life 
sloppier  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 

With  this  tender  remembrance  upon  me, 
I  was  cavalierly  shunted  back  into  Dull- 
borough  the  other  day,  by  train.  My  ticket 
had  been  previously  collected,  like  my  taxes, 
and  my  shining  new  portmanteau  had  ,had  a 
great  plaster  stuck  upon  it,  and  I  had  been 
defied  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  offer  an  objec- 
tion to  anything  that  was  done  to  it,  or  me, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  forty  shillings 
or  more  than  five  pounds,  compound  able  for  a 
term  of  imprisonment.  When  I  had  sent  my 
disfigured  property  on  to  the  hotel,  I  began  to 
look  about  me  ;  and  the  first  discovery  I  made, 
was,  that  the  Station  had  swallowed  up  the 
playing-field. 

It  was  gone.  The  two  beautiful  hawthorn- 
trees,  the  hedge,  the  turf,  and  all  those  butter- 
cups and  daisies,  had  given  place  to  the  stoniest 
of  jolting  roads ;  while,  beyond  the  Station,  an 
ugly  dark  monster  of  a  tunnel  kept  its  jaws  open, 
as  if  it  had  swallowed  them  and  were  ravenous  for 
more  destruction.  The  coach  that  had  carried 
me  away,  was  melodiously  called  Timpson's 
Blue-Eyed  Maid,  and  belonged  to  Timpson,  at 
the  coach-office  up-street ;  the  locomotive  en- 
gine that  had  brought  me  back,  was  called 
severely  No.  97,  and  belonged  to  S.  E.  R., 
and  was  spitting  ashes  and  hot-water  over  the 
blighted  ground. 

When  I  had  been  let  out  at  the  platform-door, 
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like  a  prisoner  whom  his  turnkey  grudgingly  re- 
d,  1  looked  in  again  over  the  low  MiLat 
the  scene  of  departed  ^lories.  Here,  in  the 
haymaking  time,  had  1  In-en  delivered  from  the 
dungeons  of  Seringupatam,  an  immense  pile  (of 
haycock),  by  my  countrymen,  the  victorious 
British  (boy  next  door  and  his  two  cousins), 
and  had  been  recognised  with  ecstasy  by  my 
alliunivd  one  (Miss  Green),  who  had  come  all 
I  lie  way  from  Kngland  (second  house  in  the 
terrace)  to  ransom,  me,  and  marry  me.  Jlcre 
had  1  lirst  heard  in  confidence,  from  one  whose 
father  was  greatly  connected,  being  under  Go- 
vernment, of  the  existence  of  a  terrible  banditti, 
called  "The  Radicals,"  whose  principles  were, 
that-  the  I'riiice  Regent  wore  stays,  and  that 
nobody  had  a  right  to  any  salary,  and  that  the 
army  and  navy  ought  to  be  put  down — horrors 
at  which  I  trembled  in  my  bed,  after  suppli- 
cating that  the  Radicals  might  be  speedily 
taken  and  hanged.  Here,  too,  had  we,  the 
small  boys  of  Boles's,  had  that  cricket  match 
against  the  small  boys  of  Coles's,  when  Boles 
and  Coles  had  actually  met  upon  the  ground, 
and  when,  instead  of  instantly  hitting  out  at, 
one  another  with  the  utmost  fury,  as  we  had  all 
hoped  and  expected,  those  sneaks  had  said  re- 
spectively, "I  hope  Mrs.  Boles  is  well,"  and 
"  I  hope  Mrs.  Coles  and  the  baby  are  doing 
charmingly."  Could  it  be  that,  ai'ter  all  this, 
and  much  more,  the  Playing-field  was  a  Station, 
and  No.  97  expectorated  boiling-water  and  red- 
hot  cinders  on  it,  and  the  whole  belonged  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  S.  E.  R.  ? 

As  it  could  be,  and  was,  I  left  the  place  with 
a  heavy  heart  for  a  walk  all  over  the  town.  And 
first  of  Timpson's,  up-street.  When  I  departed 
from  Dullborough  in  the  strawy  arms  of  Timp- 
son's Blue-Eyed  Maid,  Timpson's  was  a  mode- 
-ized  coach-office  (in  fact,  a  little  coach- 
office),  with  an  oval  transparency  in  the  window, 
which  looked  beautiful  by  night,  representing 
one  of  Timpson's  coaches  in  the  act  of  passing 
a  milestone  on  the  London  road  with  great  ve- 
locity, completely  full  inside  and  out,  and  all  the 
passengers  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion, 
and  enjoying  themselves  tremendously.  I  found 
no  such  place  as  Timpson's  now — no  such  bricks 
and  rafters,  not  to  mention  the  name — no  such 
cditice  on  the  teeming  earth.  Piokford  had  come 
and  knocked  Timpson's  down.  Pickford  had  not 
only  knocked  Timpson's  down,  but  had  knocked 
two  or  three  houses  down  on  each  side  of  Timp- 
son's, and  then  had  knocked  the  whole  into  one 
great  establishment,  with  a  pair  of  big  gates, 
m  and  out  of  which,  his  (Pickford's)  waggons 
are,  in  these  days,  always  rattling,  with  their 
drivers  sitting  up  so  high,  that  they  look  in  at 
the  second  floor  windows  of  the  old  fashioned 
houses  in  the  High-street  as  they  shake  the  town. 
I  have  not  the  nonour  of  Pickford's  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  felt  that  he  had  done  me  an  injury, 
not  to  say  committed  an  act  of  boyslaughter,  in 
running  over  my  childhood  in  this  rough  man- 
ner ;  and  if  ever  I  meet  Pickford  driving  one  of 
his  own  monsters,  and  smoking  a  pipe  the  while 
(which  is  the  custom  of  his  men),  he  shall  know 


by  the  expression  of  my  eye,  if  it  catches  his, 
that  there  in  something  wrong  between  us. 

Moreover,  I  felt  that  Pickford  had  no  right 
to  come  rushing  into  Dullborough  and  deprive 
the  town  of  a  public  picture.  He  is  not  .N  apoleon 
Bonaparte.  When  he  took  down  the  transpa- 
rent stage-coach,  he  ought  to  have  given  the 
town  a  transparent  van.  With  a  gloomy  con- 
viction that  Pickford  is  wholly  utilitarian  and 
nnim;iginalive,  I  proceeded  on  my  way. 

It  is  a  mercy  I  have  not  a  red  and  green  lamp 
and  a  night-bell  at  my  door,  for  in  my  very  youug 
days  I  was  taken  to  so  many  lyings-in  that  I 
wonder  I  escaped  becoming  a  professional  martyr 
to  them  in  after-life.  I  suppose  I  had  a  very 
sympathetic  nurse,  with  a  large  circle  of  married 
acquaintance.  However  that  was,  as  I  continued 
my  walk  through  Dullborough,  I  found  many 
houses  to  be  solely  associated  in  my  mind  witu 
this  particular  interest.  At  one  little  green- 
grocer's shop,  down  certain  steps  from  the  street, 
I  remembered  to  have  waited  on  a  lady  who  had 
had  four  children  (I  am  afraid  to  write  five, 
though  I  fully  believe  it  was  five)  at  a  birth. 
This  meritorious  woman  held  quite  a  Reception 
in  her  room  on  the  morning  when  I  was  intro- 
duced there,  and  the  sight  of  the  house  brought 
vividly  to  my  mind  how  the  four  (five)  deceased 
young  people  lay,  side  by  side,  on  a  clean  cloth 
on  a  chest  of  drawers  :  reminding  me  by  a  homely  i 
association,  which  I  suspect  their  complexion  to 
have  assisted,  of  pigs'  feet  as  they  are  usually 
displayed  at  a  neat  tripe-shop.  Hot  caudle  was 
handed  round  on  the  occasion,  and  I  further 
remembered  as  I  stood  contemplating  the  green- 
grocer's, that  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
among  the  company,  wnich  became  extremely 
alarming  to  my  consciousness  of  having  pocket- 
money  on  my  person.  This  fact  being  known  to 
my  conductress,  whoever  she  was,l  was  earnestly 
exhorted  to  contribute,  but  resolutely  declined : 
therein  disgusting  the  company,  who  gave  me 
to  understand  that  I  must  dismiss  all  expecta- 
tions of  going  to  Heaven. 

How  does  it  happen  that  when  all  else  is 
change  wherever  one  goes,  there  yet  seem,  in 
every  place,  to  be  some  few  people  who  never 
alter  ?  As  the  sight  of  the  greengrocer's  house 
recalled  these  trivial  incidents  of  long  ago,  the 
identical  greengrocer  appeared  on  the  steps, 
wiih  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  leaning  his 
shoulder  against  the  door-post,  as  my  childish 
eyes  had  seen  him  many  a  time ;  indeed,  there 
was  his  old  mark  on  the  door-post  yet,  as  if 
his  shadow  had  become  a  fixture  there.  It- 
was  he  himself;  he  might  formally  have  been 
an  old-looking  young  man,  or  he  might  now 
be  a  young-looking  old  man,  but  there  he 
was.  In  walking  along  the  street,  1  had  as  yet 
looked  in  vain  for  a  familial*  face,  or  even  a  trans- 
mitted face  ;  here  was  the  very  greengrocer  who 
had  been  weighing  and  handling  baskets  on 
the  morning  of  the  reception.  As  he  brought 
with  him  a  dawning  remembrance  that  he  had 
had  no  proprietary  interest  in  those  babies,  I 
crossed  the  road,  and  accosted  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  not  in  the  least  excited  or 
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gratified  or  in  any  way  roused,  by  the  accuracy 
of  my  recollection,  but  said,  Yes,  summut  out  of 
the  common— he  didn't  remember  how  many  it 
was  (as  if  half  a  dozen  babes  either  way  made 
no  difference) — had  happened  to  a  Mrs.  What's- 
her-name,  as  once  lodged  there— but  he  didn't 
call  it  to  mind,  particular.  Nettled  by  this 
phlegmatic  conduct,  I  informed  him  that  I  had 
left  the  town  when  I  was  a  child.  He  slowly 
returned,  quite  unsoftened  and  not  without  a 
sarcastic  kind  of  complacency,  Had  I  ?  Ah ! 
And  did  I  find  it  had  got  on  tolerable  well  with- 
out me?  Such  is  the  difference  (I  thought, 
when  I  had  left  him  a  few  hundred  yards  behind, 
and  was  by  so  much  in  a  better  temper)  between 

foing  away  from  a  place  and  remaining  in  it. 
had  no  right,  I  reflected,  to  be  angry  with  the 
greengrocer  for  his  want  of  interest.  I  was 
nothing  to  him :  whereas  he  was  the  town,  the 
cathedral,  the  bridge,  the  river,  my  childhood, 
and  a  large  slice  of  my  life,  to  me. 

Of  course  the  town  had  shrunk  fearfully,  since 
I  was  a  child  there.  I  had  entertained  the  im- 
pression that  the  High-street  was  at  least  as 
wide  as  Regent-street,  London,  or  the  Italian 
Boulevard  at  Paris.  I  found  it  little  better  than 
a  lane.  There  was  a  public  clock  in  it,  which  I 
had  supposed  to  be  the  finest  clock  in  the  world  ; 
whereas  it  now  turned  out  to  be  as  inexpressive, 
moon-faced,  and  weak  a  clock  as  ever  I  saw.  It 
belonged  to  a  Town  Hall,  where  I  had  seen  an 
Indian  (who  I  now  suppose  wasn't  an  Indian) 
swallow  a  sword  (which  I  now  suppose  he 
didn't).  This  edifice  had  appeared  to  me  in 
those  days  so  glorious  a  structure,  that  I  had  set 
it  up  in  my  mind  as  the  model  on  which  the 
Genie  of  the  Lamp  built  the  palace  for  Aladdin. 
A  mean  little  brick  heap,  like  a  demented 
chapel,  with  a  few  yawning  persons  in  leather 
gaiters,  and  in  the  last  extremity  for  something 
to  do,  lounging  at  the  door  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  and  calling  themselves  a  Corn  Ex- 
change ! 

The  Theatre  was  in  existence,  I  found,  on 
asking  the  fishmonger,  who  had  a  compact  show 
of  stock  in  his  window,  consisting  of  a  sole  and 
a  quart  of  shrimps — and  I  resolved  to  comfort 
my  mind  by  going  to  look  at  it.  Richard  the 
Third,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  cloak,  had  first 
appeared  to  me  there,  and  had  made  rev  heart 
leap  with  terror  by  backing  up  against  the  stage- 
box  in  which  I  was  posted,  while  struggling  for 
life  against  the  virtuous  Richmond.  It  was 
within  those  walls  that  I  had  learnt,  as  from 
a  page  of  English  history,  how  that  wicked 
King  slept  in  war-time  on  a  sofa  much  too 
short  for  liim,  and  how  fearfully  his  conscience 
troubled  his  boots.  There,  too,  had  I  first  seen 
the  funny  countryman,  but  countryman  of  noble 
principles  in  a  flowered  waistcoat,  crunch  up  his 
little  hat  and  throw  it  on  the  ground,  and  pull 
off  his  coat,  saying  "  Dom  thee,  squire,  coom  on 
with  thy  fistes  then !"  At  which  the  lovely  young 
woman  who  kept  company  with  him  (and  who 
went  out  gleaning,  in  a  narrow  white  muslin 
apron  with  five  beautiful  bars  of  fire  different 
coloured  ribbons  across  it)  was  so  frightened  for 


bis  sake,  that  she  fainted  away.  Many  won- 
drous secrets  of  Nature  had  I  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  in  that  sanctuary :  of  which  not  the  least 
terrific  were,  that  the  witches  in  Macbeth  bore 
an  awful  resemblance  to  the  Thanes  and  other 
proper  inhabitants  of  Scotland;  and  that  the  good 
King  Duncan  couldn't  rest  in  his  grave,  but  was 
constantly  coming  out  of  it,  and  calling  himself 
omebody  else.  To  the  Theatre,  therefore,  I 
repaired  for  consolation.  Eut  I  found  very 
little,  for  it  was  in  a  bad  and  a  declining  way. 
A  dealer  in  wine  and  bottled  beer  had  already 
queezed  his  trade  into  the  box-office,  and  the 
theatrical  money  was  taken — when  it  came — in 
a  kind  of  meat-safe  in  the  passage.  The  dealer 
in  wine  and  bottled  beer  must  have  insinuated 
himself  under  the  stage  too  ;  for  he  announced 
that  he  had  various  descriptions  of  alcoholic  drinks 
"  in  the  wood,"  and  there  was  no  possible  stowage 
for  the  wood  anywhere  else.  Evidently,  he  was 
by  degrees  eating  the  establishment  away  to  the 
core,  and  would  soon  have  sole  possession  of  it. 
It  was  To  Let,  and  hopelessly  so,  for  its  old 
purposes  ;  and  there  had  been  no  entertainment 
within  its  walls  for  a  long  time,  except  a  Pano- 
rama ;  and  even  that  had  been  announced  as 
"  pleasingly  instructive,"  and  I  knew  too  well 
the  fatal  meaning  and  the  leaden  import  of  those 
terrible  expressions.  No,  there  was  no  comfort 
in  the  Theatre.  It  was  mysteriously  gone,  like 
my  own  youth.  Unlike  my  own  youth,  it  might 
be  coming  back  some  day ;  but  there  was  little 
promise  of  it. 

As  the  town  was  placarded  with  references  to 
the  Dullborough  Mechanics'  Institution,  1 
thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  that  establish- 
ment next.  There  had  been  no  such  thing  in  the 
town,  in  my  youngday,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
its  extreme  prosperity  might  have  brought  adver- 
sity upon  theDrama.  I  found  the  Institution  with 
some  difficulty,  and  should  scarcely  have  known 
that  I  had  found  it  if  I  had  judged  from  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  only ;  but  this  was  attributable 
to  its  never  having  been  finished,  and  having  no 
front :  consequently,  it  led  a  modest  and  retired 
existence  up  a  stable-yard.  It  was  (as  I  learnt,  on 
inquiry)  a  most  flourishing  Institution,  and  of 
the  highest  benefit  to  the  town  :  two  triumphs 
which  I  was  glad  to  understand  were  not  at  all 
impaired  by  the  seeming  drawbacks  that  no 
mechanics  belonged  to  it,  and  that  it  was  steeped 
in  debt  to  the  chimney-pots.  It  had  a  large 
room,  which  was  approached  by  an  infirm  step- 
ladder  :  the  builder  having  declined  to  construct 
the  intended  staircase,  without  a  present  pay- 
ment in  cash,  which  Dullborough  (though  so 
profoundly  appreciative  of  the  Institution) 
seemed  unaccountably  bashful  about  subscrib- 
ing. The  large  room  had  cost — or  would,  when 
paid  for — five  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  had 
more  mortar  in  it  and  more  echoes,  than  one 
might  have  expected  to  get  for  the  money.  It 
was  fitted  up  with  a  platform,  and  the  usual 
lecturing  tools,  including  a  large  black  board 
of  a  menacing  appearance.  On  referring  to 
lists  of  the  courses  of  lectures  that  had  been 
given  in  this  thriving  Hall,  I  fancied  I  detected  a 
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shyness  in  admitting  that  human  nature  when  at 
leisure  has  any  desire  whatever  to  be  relieved 
and  diverted ;  and  a  furtive  sliding  in  of  any 
poor  make-weight  piece  of  amusement,  shame- 
facedly and  edgewise.  Thus,  I  observed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  members  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  with  Gas,  Air,  Water,  Food,  the 
Solar  System,  the  Geological  periods,  Criticism 
on  Mill  (in,  the  Steam-engine,  John  Bunyan,  and 
Arrow-Headed  Inscriptions,  before  they  might  be 
tickled  by  those  unaccountable  choristers,  the 
ncu'ro  singers  in  the  court  costume  ojf  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second.  Likewise,  that  they  must 
lie  stunned  by  a  weighty  inquiry  whether  there 
was  hit  ernalevidence  m  SHAKESPEARE'S  works,  to 
prove  that  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  lived 
for  some  years  at  Stoke  Newington,  before  they 
were  brought-to  by  a  Miscellaneous  Concert. 
But  indeed  the  masking  of  entertainment,  and 
pretending  it  was  something  else — as  people  mask 
bedsteads  when  they  are  obliged  to  have  them  in 
sit  ting-rooms,  and  makebelievethat  they  are  book- 
cases, sofas,  chests  of  drawers,  anything  rather 
than  bedsteads — was  manifest  even  in  the  pretence 
of  dreariness  that  the  unfortunate  entertainers 
themselves  felt  obliged  in  decency  to  put  forth 
when  they  came  here.  One  very  agreeable  pro- 
fessional singer  who  travelled  with  two  profes- 
sional ladies,  knew  better  than  to  introduce 
either  of  those  ladies  to  sing  the  ballad  "  Comin' 
through  the  Rye  "  without  prefacing  it  himself, 
with  some  general  remarks  on  wheat  and  clover; 
and  even  then,  he  dared  not  for  his  life  call  the 
song,  a  song,  but  disguised  it  in  the  bill  as  an 
"  Illustration."  In  the  library,  also — fitted 
with  shelves  for  three  thousand  b'ooks,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
(presented  copies  mostly)  seething  their  edges 
in  damp  plaster — there  was  such  a  painfully 
apologetic  return  of  62  offenders  who  had  read 
1  ravels,  Popular  Biography,  and  mere  Fiction 
descriptive  of  the  aspirations  of  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  mere  human  creatures  like  themselves ; 
and  such  an  elaborate  parade  of  2  bright 
examples  who  had  had  down  Euclid  after  the 
day's  occupation  and  confinement ;  and  3  who 
had  had  down  Metaphysics  after  ditto ;  and  1  who 
had  had  down  Theology  after  ditto ;  and  4  who 
had  worried  Grammar,  Political  Economy,  Bo- 
tany, and  Logarithms  all  at  once  after  ditto ; 
that  I  suspected  the  boasted  class  to  be  one  man, 
who  had  been  hired  to  do  it. 

Emerging  from  the  Mechanics'  Institution  and 
continuing  my  walk  about  the  town,  I  still 
noticed  everywhere  the  prevalence,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  of  this  custom  of  putting  the 
natural  demand  for  amusement  out  of  sight,  as 
some  untidy  housekeepers  put  dust,  and  pre- 
tending that  it  was  swept  away.  And  yet  it  was 
ministered  to,  in  a  dull  and  abortive  manner, 
by  all  who  made  this  feint.  Looking  in  at  what 
is  called  in  Dullborough  "the  serious  book- 
seller's," where,  in  my  childhood,  I  had  studied 
the  faces  of  numbers  "of  gentlemen  depicted  in 
rostrums  with  a  gaslight  on  each  side  of  them, 
and  casting  my  eyes  over  the  open  pages  of 
certain  printed  discourses  there,  I  found  a  vast 


deal  of  aiming  at  jocosity  and  dramatic  effect, 
even  in  them — yes,  verily,  even  on  the  part  of  one 
very  wrathful  expounder  who  bitterly  anathe- 
matised a  poor  little  Circus.  Similarly,  in  the 
reading  provided  for  the  young  people  enrolled 
in  the  Lasso  of  Love,  and  other  excellent 
unions,  I  found  the  writers  generally  under  a 
distressing  sense  that  they  must  start  (at  all 
events)  like  story-tellers,  and  delude  the  young 
persons  into  the  belief  that  they  were  going  to  be 
interesting.  As  I  looked  in  at  this  window  for 
twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  a  friendly  remonstrance — not  bearing  on 
this  particular  point — to  the  designers  and 
engravers  of  the  pictures  in  those  publications. 
Have  they  considered  the  awful  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  their  representations  of 
Virtue  ?  Have  they  asked  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  terrific  prospect  of  acquiring 
that  fearful  chubbiness  of  head,  unwieldiness  of 
arm,  feeble  dislocation  of  leg,  crispness  of  hair, 
and  enormity  of  shirt-collar,  which  they  repre- 
sent as  inseparable  from  Goodness,  may  not  tend 
to  confirm  sensitive  waverers,  in  Evil  ?  A  most 
impressive  example  (if  I  had  believed  it)  of  what 
a  Dustman  and  a  Sailor  may  come  to,  when  they 
mend  their  ways,  was  presented  to  me  in  this 
same  shop-window.  When  they  were  leaning 
(they  were  intimate  friends)  against  a  post, 
drunk  and  reckless,  with  surpassingly  bad  hats 
on,  and  their  hair  over  their  foreheads,  they  were 
rather  picturesque,  and  looked  as  if  they  might 
be  agreeable  men  if  they  would  not  be  beasts. 
But  when  they  had  got  over  their  bad  propensi- 
ties, and  when,  as  a  consequence,  their  heads  had 
swelled  alarmingly,  their  hair  had  got  so  curly 
that  it  lifted  their  blown-out  cheeks  up,  their 
coat-cuffs  were  so  long  that  they  never  could 
do  any  work,  and  their  eyes  were  so  wide  open 
that  they  never  could  do  any  sleep,  they  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  calculated  to  plunge  a  timid 
nature  into  the  depths  of  Infamy. 

But,  the  clock  that  had  so  degenerated  since  1 
saw  it  last,  admonished  me  that  1  had  stayed 
here  long  enough;  and  I  resumed  my  walk 
again. 

I  had  not  gone  fifty  paces  along  the  street 
when  I  was  suddenly  brought  up  by  the  sight  of 
a  man  who  got  out  of  a  little  phaeton  at  the 
doctor's  door,  and  went  into  the  doctor's  house. 
Immediately,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  of 
trodden  grass,  and  the  perspective  of  years 
opened,  and  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  little  likeness 
of  this  man  keeping  a  wicket,  and  I  said,  "  God 
bless  my  soul !  Joe  Specks  !" 

Through  many  changes  and  much  work,  I  had 
preserved  a  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  Joe, 
forasmuch  as  we  had  made  flie  acquaintance  of 
Roderick  Random  together,  and  had  believed 
him  to  be  no  ruffian,  but  an  ingenuous  and  en- 
gaging hero.  Scorning  to  ask  the  boy  left  in 
the  phaeton  whether  it  was  really  Joe,  and  scorn- 
ing even  to  read  the  brass  plate  on  the  door — so 
sure  was  I — I  rang  the  bell  and  informed  the 
servant  maid  that  a  stranger  sought  audience  of 
Mr.  Specks.  Into  a  room,  half  surgery,  half 
study,  I  was  shown  to  await  his  coming,  and  I 
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found  it,  by  a  series  of  elaborate  accidents,  be- 
strewn with  testimonies  to  Joe.  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Specks,  bust  of  Mr.  Specks,  silver  cup  from 
grateful  patient  to  Mr.  Specks,  presentation  ser- 
mon from  local  clergyman,  dedication  poem  from 
local  poet,  dinner-card  from  local  nobleman, 
tract  on  balance  of  power  from  local  refugee,  in- 
scribed Hommage  de  I'auteur  a  Specks. 

When  my  old  schoolfellow  came  in,  and  I  in- 
formed him  with  a  smile  that  I  was  not  a  patient, 
he  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any  reason 
for  smiling  in  connexion  with  that  fact,  and 
inquired  to  what  was  lie  to  attribute  the  honour  ? 
I  asked  him,  with  another  smile,  could  he  re- 
member me  at  all  ?  He  had  not  (he  said)  that 
pleasure.  I  was  beginning  to  have  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  Mr.  Specks,  when  he  said,  reflectively, 
"  And  yet  there's  a  something,  too."  Upon 
that,  I  saw  a  boyish  light  in  his  eyes  that  looked 
well,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me,  as 
a  stranger  who  desired  to  know  and  had  not  the 
means  of  reference  at  hand,  what  the  name  of 
the  young  lady  was,  who  married  Mr.  Random  ? 
Upon  that,  he  said  "Narcissa,"  and,  after  star- 
ing for  a  moment,  called  me  by  my  name,  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  melted  into  a  roar  of 
laughter.  "Why,  of  course  you'll  remember 
Lucy  Green,"  he  said,  after  we  had  talked  a  little. 
"  Of  course,"  said  I.  "  Whom  do  you  think 
she  married  ?"  said  he.  "  You  ?"  I  hazarded. 
"Me,"  said  Specks,  "and  you  shall  see  her." 
So  I  saw  her,  and  she  was  fat,  and  if  all  the  hay 
in  the  world  had  been  heaped  upon  her,  it  could 
scarcely  have  altered  her  face  more  than  Time 
had  altered  it  from  my  remembrance  of  the  face 
that  had  once  looked  down  upon  me  into  the 
fragrant  dungeons  of  Seringapatam.  But  when 
her  youngest  child  came  in  after  dinner  (for  I 
dined  with  them,  and  we  had  no  other  company 
than  Specks,  Junior,  Barrister-at-Law,  who  went 
away  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  to  look 
after  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  going  to 
be  married  next  week),  I  saw  again,  in  that 
little  daughter,  the  little  face  of  the  hayfield, 
unchanged,  and  it  quite  touched  my  heart. 
We  talked  immensely,  Specks  and  Mrs.  Specks, 
and  I,  and  we  spoke  of  our  old  selves  as  though 
our  old  selves  were  dead  and  gone,  and  indeed  in- 
deed they  were — dead  and  gone,  as  the  playing- 
field  that  had  become  a  wilderness  of  rusty  iron, 
and  the  property  of  S.  .E.  R. 

Specks,  however,  illuminated  Dullborough 
with  the  rays  of  interest  that  I  wanted  and 
should  otherwise  have  missed  in  it,  and  linked 
its  present  to  its  past,  with  a  highly  agree- 
able chain.  And  in  Specks's  society  I  had  new 
occasion  to  observe  what  I  had  before  no- 
ticed in  similar  communications  among  other 
men.  All  the  schoolfellows  and  others  of  old, 
whom  I  inquired  about,  had  either  done  super- 
latively well  or  superlatively  ill — had  either  be- 
come uncertificated  bankrupts,  or  been  felonious 
and  got  themselves  transported;  or  had  made 
great  hits  in  life,  and  done  wonders.  And  this  is 
so  commonly  the  case,  that  I  never  can  imagine 
what  becomes  of  all  the  mediocre  people  of 
people's  youth — especially,  considering  that  we 


ind  no  lack  of  the  species  in  our  maturity.  But 
I  did  not  propound  this  difficulty  to  Specks,  for 
no  pause  in  the  conversation  gave  me  an  occa- 
sion. Nor  could  I  discover  one  single  flaw  in  the 
jood  doctor — when  he  reads  this,  lie  will  receive 
in  a  friendly  spirit  the  pleasantly  meant  record 
— except  that  he  had  forgotten  his  Roderick 
Random,  and  that  he  confounded  Strap  with 
Lieutenant  Hatchway :  who  never  knew  Ran- 
dom, howsoever  intimate  with  Pickle. 

When  I  went  alone  to  the  Railway  to  catch 
my  train  at  night  (Specks  had  meant  to  go  with 
me,  but  was  inopportunely  called  out),  I  was  in 
a  more  charitable  mood  with  Dullborough  than 
I  had  been  all  day ;  and  yet  in  my  heart  I  had 
loved  it  all  day  too.  Ah!  who  was  I  that  I 
should  quarrel  with  the  town  for  being  changed 
to  me,  when  I  myself  had  come  back,  so  changed, 
to  it !  All  my  early  readings  and  early  imagi- 
nations dated  from  this  place,  and  T  took  them 
away  so  full  of  innocent  construction  and  guile- 
less belief,  and  I  brought  them  back  so  worn 
and  torn,  so  much  the  wiser  and  so  much  the 
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BLACK  TARN. 

IN  THREE  PORTIONS.   CHAPTER  VII. 

MRS.  LAURENCE  GRANTLEY  had  disappeared. 
The  country  was  searched  for  miles  round,  but 
not  a  trace  of  her  was  to  be  found.  No  one  had 
called  the  day  after  the  ball ;  her  maid  had 
dressed  her  for  a  walk,  and  she  had  been  seen  to 
leave  the  Hall  grounds  by  the  small  side  gate ; 
the  steward  had  met  her  in  the  lane,  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  gate  ;  from  this  point  even  con- 
jecture was  at  a  loss.  The  affair  made  an 
intense  sensation,  and  people  were  dreadfully 
shocked  and  alarmed — as  they  always  are  when 
there  is  anything  mysterious.  Much  sym- 
pathy was  felt  for  the  husband,  and  much  pity 
was  expressed  for  the  wife :  all  her  good 
points  were  remembered  and  magnified,  and  all 
her  bad  forgotten.  A  veil  of  universal  charity 
shadowed  the  Hall  from  basement  to  roof.  But 
still  the  mystery  remained  unsolved  :  what  had 
become  of  her  ? 

Laurence  kept  much  in  the  house,  was  very 
silent  and  moody  and  subdued,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood wondered  that  he  should  take  his  affliction 
so  much  to  heart ;  for  however  tragically  it 
might  have  happened,  it  seemed  unlike  Laurence  , 
Grantley  to  fret  himself  ill  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  It  was  matter  of  history  that  they  had 
not  been  violently  happy  in  their  union,  and 
his  distress  seemed  to  every  one  disproportioued 
to  the  event.  The  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood rode  daily  up  to  the  Hall  to  oH'er 
advice  and  sympathy,  but  no  plan  yet  proposed 
had  resulted  hi  any  certainty  ;  the  body  had  not 
been  found,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  night. 
It  was  a  desolate  state  of  things,  every  one 
agreed ;  and  the  most  terrible  certainty  would 
bo  preferable  to  dragging  on  in  doubt  and  sus- 
pense. 

One  day,  there  chanced  to  be  quite  a  meeting 
at  the  Hall.  Dr.  Downs,  the  clergyman,  and 
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one  or  two  more  gentlemen,  had  congregated 
there,  discussing  various  plans  with  Lam 
as  to  what  had  better  be  done,  when  the  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  and  Clarke  Jones 
galloped  up  to  the  door. 

\Vliru  Laurence  heard  his  voice,  he  rose  and 
left  the  room  hastily.  The  doctor  remarked  how 
ill  lie  looked,  as  he  went  out ;  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  his 
•wife,  sighed,  "  Poor  fellow !"  while  another, 
who  was  as  notoriously  ill-mated,  pave  a  short 
Luirh  as  he  said,  "I  should  not  have  thought 
(inmtley  would  have  taken  his  wife's  death  so 
much  to  heart." 

Clarke  Jones  entered,  and  bowed  with  clumsy 
familiarity  to  the  company.  "Fine  winter's 
morning,  gentlemen !"  he  said,  unbuttoning  his 
coat,  ;uiil  Hinging  it  open  at  the  chest. 

"Very  fine,"  says  bland  Dr.  Downs,  in  his 
conciliatory  voice.  Then  there  was  a  pause. 

Clarke  Jones  was  not  much  liked  by  the 
gent  ry  of  the  place.  They  thought  him  vulgar, 
pushing,  insolent,  with  a  grip  like  a  vice  when 
once  it  closed  over  any  one's  affairs,  and  an 
offensive  manner  of  shouldering  his  way  into 
places  where  he  was  not  wanted.  They  looked 
coldly  at  the  lawyer,  and  wondered  what  busi- 
ness lie  could  have  up  here,  and  wondered,  most 
of  all,  how  such  a  proud  man  as  Laurence 
Grnntley  could  receive  him  so  much  like  a 
friend.  The  clergyman  himself,  representing 
charity  and  social  brotherhood  as  he  aid,  woula 
not  have  admitted  him  into  his  drawing-room, 
and  Dr.  Downs  had  never  allowed  his  acquaint- 
ance to  overflow  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Yet 
hero  he  was  at  the  Hall — had  been  a  guest  at  the 
great  ball,  and  was  now  one  of  the  foremost  in 
olVeriiii,'  sympathy,  perhaps  advice.  Well!  there 
are  strange  things  in  this  world! 

The  pause  was  becoming  awkward ;  when  Lau- 
rence returned.  He  had  lost  the  deadly  pallor 
which  the  doctor  had  noticed  when  lit;  left  flu- 
room,  and  was  quite  himself  again ;  only  with 
a  fixed  and  strained  expression,  as  if  strung  up 
to  do  a  certain  work,  for  which  he  had  been 
gathering  strength.  He  met  Clarke  Jones  with 
cordiality,  shook  hands  with  him,  spoke  to  him 
in  a  friendly,  almost  familiar,  manner,  invited 
him  to  be  seated,  and  presented  him  to  those 
of  the  guests  who  he  thought  were  unacquainted 
\\ith  him.  After  a  meaning  glance  among  each 
other,  the  gentlemen  imitated  their  host;  the 
invisible  barrier  was  broken  down;  and  Clarke 
Jones  took  his  seat  as  one  of  them. 

The  conversation  was  becoming  general,  when 
the  lawyer,  leaning  forward,  said,  m  that  pecu- 
liar whisper  which  is  more  distinct  than  the 
ordinary  voice : 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Grantley,  for  troubling  you 
with  a  suggestion,  but  have  you  tried  Black 
Tarn  ?  A  likely  place  for  MI  accident,  you  know 
—a  very  likely  place;  and,  in  the  state  of  your 
pour  ia.jv  \s  miud,  nothing  was  more  possible  tlun 
an  aecident,  or  a  suicide,  down  there."  He 
looked  at  Laurence  steadily. 

v.ee  looked  at  him  as  steadily.    "Thank 
you,  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  hint.    1  hud  iiot  thought 


of  that  before.  A  very  likely  place  indeed.  I 
shall  act  on  your  suggestion." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  any  use  to  you," 
said  Clarke  Jones,  with  an  unmistakable  manner 
of  equality.  "  Shall  I  manage  this  painful  busi- 
ness for  you,  Mr.  Grantley  ?  You  may  trust 
both  my  zeal  and  my  discretion,"  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Jones.  If  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  institute  a  search  there — a  man 

could  be  let  down  with  a  rope But  my  steward 

will  arrange  with  you  all  the  necessary  details." 
He  turned  pale  as  his  imagination  pictured 
what  would  follow.  Then,  with  a  quick,  sharp 
glance  upward,  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  be  with 
you  ?"  he  -said. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  not,"  said  Mr.  Clarke 
Jones,  slowly.  "  You  may  trust  me,  with  con- 
fidence. I  will  do  everything  as  carefully  and 
as  discreetly  as  yourself.  You  may  trust  me," 
he  repeated,  in  a  lower  voice,  and  with  a  meaning 
pressure  of  the  hand  as  he  went  off. 

"  I  never  gave  that  vulgar  fellow  credit  for 
so  much  gooa  feeling,"  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  another. 

"  He  seems  quite  a  changed  man,"  said  the 
clergyman,  with  a  ghostly  sigh. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Dr.  Downs,  sententiously, 
"  there  are  secrets  in  physiology  not  yet  dis- 
covered !" 

That  terrible  day  seemed  to  Laurence  as  if  it 
would  never  end.  He  knew  what  awful  secret 
they  were  going  to  discover  in  the  depths  of  that 
dismal  Tarn;  he  knew  the  pale  features  that 
lay  upward,  and  the  tangled  hair  with  the  duck- 
weed wreathed  about  the  folds ;  he  knew  that 
the  eyes  were  wide  open,  looking  at  him  with 
their  dull  stare  as  they  had  looked  in  life; 
and  he  knew  that  this  ghastly  thing  would  be 
brought  home  here  to  him,  where  it  would  lie 
with  those  hard,  unflinching  eyes  always  wide 
open,  and  the  pale  features  bruised  and  swollen. 
He  knew  all  the  horror  of  the  present  moment, 
and  what  was  being  done  on  the  cliffs  above  the 
Tarn.  He  heard  the  hoarse  cries  of  one  to  the 
oi  her,  the  trampling  of  the  heavy  feet,  the  un- 
winding of  the  rope ;  he  heard  the  waters 
stirred ;  he  heard  the  grating  of  the  drag,  and  the 
shuddering  groan  that  ran  through  the  crowd 
when  rr  was  lifted  to  the  earth,  and  men 
examined  it  curiously  to  see  if  there  had  been 
foul  play.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  only  his 
body,  torpid  and  inert,  remained  at  the  Hall, 
while  his  soul  and  all  his  perceptions  were  up 
on  the  cliffs  above  that  fatal  Tarn,  crying  out  to 
all  the  world  what  fearful  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted there.  So  he  sat  for  long,  long,  terrible 
hours,  until  the  short  winter  day  came  to  its 
close,  and  the  black  night  poured  down.  But 
still  lie  sat,  without  fire  or  light ;  his  face,  rigid 
and  white,  turned  listening  to  the  window.  Then 
he  heard — this  time  actually  and  with  his  living 
senses  heard — the  regular  tread  of  many  feet ; 
he  saw  the  waving  of  the  torches ;  he  heard  the 
subdued  voices  of  the  men,  as,  tramp,  tramp,  they 
came  up  the  broad  gravel  walk,  bringing  the  dead 
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tiling  with  them.  Through  the  hall,  and  up  the 
stairs — the  tangled  hair  dripping  at  every  step, 
and  leaving  a  trail  which  the  red  torchlight  turned 
to  a  trail  of  blood — up  the  stairs  and  through 
the  passages  to  her  own  room,  where  the  old 
familiar  clothes  and  jewels  lay  scattered  about, 
as  if  she  had  only  that  moment  left  them — and 
then  the  rough  hands  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed, 
and  the  wet  of  the  long  loose  hair  and  wring- 
ing clothes  dripped  heavily,  drop  by  drop,  like 
blood,  upon  the  floor. 

Laurence  stood  face  to  face  with  that  ghastly 
thing.  But  he  must  not  falter  now.  The  sin 
that  he  had  done  in  passion  he  must  not  be- 
tray by  cowardice.  He  stood  the  ordeal  calmly 
and  courageously.  Even  Clarke  Jones,  narrowly 
watching  him — Laurence  knowing  that  he  was 
so  watching  him — could  not  detect  the  quiver 
of  a  muscle.  He  affected  no  sorrow,  made  no 
lamentation ;  but  stood  quietly  by  the  bed,  look- 
ing at  the  corpse  in  silence. 

"  It  was  well  done !"  said  Clarke  Jones,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself;  the  men  answering  in  their 
broad  northern  accent :  "  Yees,  we  spaired  nae 
pains !" 

The  inquest  was  held,  but  no  kind  of  evidence 
was  adduced.  No  one  had  met  the  lady,  no 
one  had  seen  her.  Her  mental  condition  was 
notoriously  so  unsettled  as  to  make  an  accident 
or  a  suicide  the  most  likely  thing  possible.  An 
open  verdict  was  returned,  "  Found  Drowned ;" 
and  Laurence  left  the  inquest-room  without  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  having  rested  on  his  name. 
He  buried  her  with  the  rightful  amount  of  pomp, 
and  Clarke  Jones  was  invited  to  the  funeral, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  at  it. 

Old  Mrs.  Grantley  returned  to  the  Hall.  She 
had  lived  in  town  since  her  unbending  daughter- 
in-law  had  forced  on  her  so  humiliating  a  re- 
treat ;  but  now  she  came  back  in  all  her  proud 
regality,  and  undertook  the  management  of 
affairs  as  naturally  as  if  there  had  been  no  inter- 
regnum. Laurence  proved  the  will,  adminis- 
tered, and  took  possession  of  his  late  wife's  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  the  lawyer  who  had  drawn 
up,  and  knew  of  the  execution  of,  the  seconc 
and  secret  will,  came  down,  all  in  a  blaze 
and  turmoil,  to  oppose  proceedings  and  insti- 
tute a  search,  Mr.  Grantley  received  him  witl: 
every  imaginable  courtesy,  showed  him  Annie'; 
papers,  opened  her  secret  drawers,  gave  bin: 
access  to  her  boxes,  &c.,  nay,  even  volunteerec 
a  search  through  his  own  private  drawers  anc 
store  places  as  well,  eager  to  have  everything 
investigated  and  made  plain  and  clear.  Anc 
as,  in  spite  of  all  this  care,  no  other  wil 
could  be  found — who  knew  this  so  well  as  Lau 
rence  ? — not  even  a  scrap  of  paper  expressing 
last  wishes;  and  as  his  client  was  gone,  anc 
could  bring  no  more  business  into  his  hands 
and  as  Mr.  Laurence  Grantley  was  here,  anc 
might  add  hundreds  to  his  income ;  and  as  it  is 
always  better  to  conciliate  the  living  than  to  at 
tend  to  the  desires  of  the  dead — for,  is  not  a  live 
dog  better  than  a  dead  lion  ? — the  lawyer  pro 
nounced  himself  satisfied,  and  went  back  k 
London,  baffled  and  routed.  He  felt  convinced 


eing  versed  in  hidden  iniquities,  that  there  was 
ome  sinful  dealing  somewhere;  but  he  had 
to  proof,  and  without  proof,  of  what  use  the 
trongest  suspicious? 

So,  things  went  on  bravely  enough.  The  pro- 
>erty  was  gradually  disencumbered,  old  debts 
were  paid  off,  old  pressure  was  removed;  and 
once  more  the  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  house 
>f  Grantley,  and  happiness  seemed  again  possible 
o  Laurence.  A  white  marble  monument  was 
jrected  to  the  memory  of  Annie  Grantley,  and 
ivery  one  said  that  Mr.  Laurence  could  not 
mve  done  more  than  he  had  done,  and  that  he 
lad  acted  well  and  handsomely  throughout.  He 
wore  his  mourning  grace  fully,  and  without  osten- 
tation ;  had  the  proper  width  of  crape,  the 
iroper  depth  of  black  ;  while  Mrs.  Grantley  was 
Beyond  measure  queenly  in  her  maternal  sables, 
which  she  took  care  to  have  made  as  deep  and 
tragic  as  custom  would  sanction. 

In  the  small  village  of  Eagley,  Jane  Gilbert 
was  taken  from  the  workhouse  and  comfortably 
lodged,  was  given  a  suit  of  black  and  bidden  to 
wear  it,  no  one  knowing  why  she  had  been  so  be- 
friended, or  for  whom  she  wore  her  mourning. 
For  Jane  Gilbert  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that 
Annie  Grantley  was  her  child ;  and  the  secret 
rested  now  with  Clarke  Jones  and  Laurence. 
Clarke  Jones's  mother  had  been  Annie's  nurse, 
and,  upon  her  death-bed,  had  told  her  son 
how  that  the  great  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Sib- 
son,  of  the  Grange,  who  all  the  world  thought 
was  the  daughter  of  his  lady — for  he  had  been 
married,  and  his  wife  was  a  Lascelles,  and  had 
died  in  Italy  ;  so  far  Annie  had  spoken  truly — 
was  only  the  natural  daughter  of  poor  Jane 
Gilbert,  a  pauper  now  in  the  union,  whom, 
when  Lady  Sibson's  maid,  Sir  Thomas  had 
ruined,  according  to  the  way  of  the  Sibsons. 
The  child  had  been  taken  from  its  mother,  and 
given  to  Nurse  Brown  to  bring  up ;  and  Nurse 
Brown  had  done  her  duty  by  it,  and  had  kept 
silence,  as  she  was  bid,  when  her  master  claimed 
it  and  put  it  forth  as  the  daughter  of  his 
late  wife,  and  future  heiress  of  what  property 
he  could  leave.  The  Grange  was  entailed — 
luckily  for  the  rightful  heir— else  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  pauper's  daughter  too.  Sir 
Thomas  died  while  Annie  was  young  —  only 
eighteen  or  so — and  at  his  death  the  small 
pension  regularly  granted  to  Jane  Gilbert 
ceased;  and,  habits  of  comparative  luxury  having 
induced  a  certain  uuthrift  and  indolence,  Jane 
had  fallen  from  poverty  to  ruin,  and  from  ruin 
had  slipped  into  the  workhouse.  Nurse  Brown, 
on  whom  the  secret  lay  heavily,  wrote  to  Annie, 
and  told  her  the  whole  story;  signing  the  letter 
in  her  maiden  name,  and  omitting  to  say  that 
she  was  married — had  been  married  many  years, 
and  was  now  the  mother  of  a  promising  son,  well 
to  do  in  theworld.  If  shehad  entered  into  her  per- 
sonal history,  Annie  would  haveknown  better  how 
to  trim  her  sails  to  the  storm  when  it  came.  But 
a  letter  from  Nurse  Brown,  pleading  for  an 
unknown  pauper  called  her  mother,  touched 
Annie's  heart  as  little  as  it  would  have  touched 
a  heart  of  stone.  She  had  no  desire  to  seek  out 
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Jane,  or  to  tell  the  world  the  truth  about  her 
birth;  so  she  flung  the  letter  into  the  fire, 
and  never  vouchsafed  a  reply.  And  when  Mrs. 
Jones  died,  twelve  years  afterwards,  her  re- 
quest was  still  unanswered,  and  the  mother  was 
still  living  in  the  parish  workhouse.  Annie  at 
thirty  was  no  softer  than  Annie  at  eighteen ;  the 
wife  of  Laurence  Grantley  was  not  more  compas- 
sionalc  than  the  unmarried  heiress  of  the  Sib- 
sons  h:ul  hccii.  Just  before  her  death,  Mrs. 
Jones  told  her  son  the  story ;  and  then  Clarke 
thought,  how  he  saw  bis  way  to  influence  and 
profit,  by  making  himself  and  Laurence  Grantley 
co-partners  in  the  secret :  so  he  brought  the 
news  to  the  Hall,  as  we  have  seen,  and  struck 
the  first  blow  on  the  wedge  which  was  to  raise 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  fortunes.  And  now,  by 
the  strangest  circumstances,  Laurence  Grautley 
and  he  were  still  more  closely  connected ;  and 
he  had  the  power  to  make  his  bargain  what  he 
chose.  So,  Laurence  gave  him  this  affair  of 
Jane  Gilbert  to  manage,  as  a  kind  of  instal- 
ment of  the  future ;  and  Clarke  Jones  kept 
mysterious  silence,  and  gave  no  hint  to  any  one. 
He  was  playing  for  larger  stakes  than  the  mere 
pleasure  of  tattling. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

LA.UHENCE  accepted  his  position  bravely.  If 
Clarke  Jones  was  not  the  man  to  let  go  a  hold 
once  obtained,  Laurence  was  not  the  man  to  let 
the  world  know  he  was  so  held.  It  was  not  his  way 
to  own  to  coercion  of  any  kind  :  he  would  have 
worn  handcuffs  as  if  they  had  been  ornamental 
toys,  and  always  made  a  merit  of  yielding  when 
he  could  not  resist,  thus  preserving  at  least  the 
semblance  of  free  will.  He  never  let  Clarke 
Jones  see  that  he  felt  himself  in  his  power ;  in- 
deed, the  lawyer  was  not  quite  certain  that 
Laurence  knew  he  was  in  his  power,  for  nothing 
could  make  him  betray  himself.  Let  Jones 
probe  him  as  he  would,  not  a  muscle  ever  qui- 
vered, not  tiio  faintest  glance  betrayed  uneasi- 
ness, not  the  lightest  word  expressed  conscious- 
ness. Off-hand,  cordial,  kindly,  he  seemed  rather 
to  court  Clarke's  society  from  choice  than  to 
take  it  as  thrust  upon  him  by  the  untoward  force 
of  circumstances.  Everything  was  done  so  freely, 
there  was  such  a  grace  and  richness  of  manner, 
such  a  royal  kind  of  familiarity,  that  Clarke  Jones 
was  puzzled  :  not  able  to  determine  to  his  own 
satisfaction  how  much  was  real  and  how  much 
simulated  in  their  intercourse.  What  was  real, 
however,  was  the  good  which  he  determined  to 
get  for  himself,  j»nd  the  use  he  would  make  of 
his  knowledge.  Accordingly,  he  set  to  work, 
ninning  his  mines  here  and  there,  till  he  had 
completely  honeycombed  Laurence  Grnntley's 
life,  and  filled  both  his  hands  to  overflowing. 
He  got  everything  he  wished  ;  Laurence  always 
forestalling  the  request,  and  proposing,  appa- 
rently out  of  pure  good  will,  what  he  knew  would 
be  demanded  of  him.  Thus,  Clarke  Jones  coveted 
the  stewardship  of  the  Grantley  estates,  and 
Laurence,  with  consummate  tact,  provided  for 
Ocedham,  the  faithful  old  servant  who  had  given 
him  his  first  lessons  in  fishing  and  shooting,  and 


who  loved  him  like  a  son .  raising  him  to  an  ap- 
parently higher  post  with  a  higher  salary, 
whereby  the  old  man  was  flattered,  not  humi- 
liated ;  and  then  Clarke  Jones  was  asked  to 
become  general  agent,  with  an  acting  bailiff 
under  him.  Then,  Warner,  the  London  lawyer, 
whose  family  had  been  the  Grantley  lawyers  for 
three  generations,  gradually  lost  his  Grantley 
business.  Bit  by  bit,  it  slipped  out  of  his  hands 
into  Mr.  Jones's,  who  manipulated  it  prettily, 
and  what  is  called  "  feathered  his  nest  with  it 
in  grand  style.  But  all  these  transfers  were 
made  so  naturally  that  Jones  could  never  say  he 
had  put  on  the  screw,  and  such  and  such  were 
the  results.  It  was  a  great  power  that  Laurence 
had,  of  making  the  best  of  a  thing.  But  he  felt 
his  bondage  painfully.  It  was  an  ever  present 
sense  of  degradation  which  at  times  ate  away 
his  very  manliness,  though  he  wrapped  gay  silken 
bandages  round  his  chains  to  prevent  their 
clanking  audibly,  and  hummed  his  prison  tunes 
to  lofty  words. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  spoke 
much  of  this  excessive  intimacy  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  the  most  refined  and  the 
most  vulgar  of  the  district.  Old  Mrs.  Grautley 
loftily  remonstrated ;  but  Laurence  compressed 
his  lips,  and  said  that  he  "  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  that  what  he  did,  was  for  the  best. 
He  allowed  no  further  remark."  Strange  to 
say,  Mrs.  Grantley  forbore  to  renew  the  con- 
versation. So  Clarke  Jones  drove  a  thriving 
trade  with  his  two  secrets  ;  got  money  in  every 
possible  manner,  legally  and  illegally — by  fair 
work  fairly  paid  for,  and  by  unfair  wages  for 
no  work ;  got  Laurence  Grantley  to  back  him 
in  speculations  of  various  kinds ;  got  Laurence 
to  introduce  him  everywhere,  and  to  make 
him  a  position  unattainable  else ;  got  his  in- 
fluence, his  credit,  his  hand  ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  all  this,  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  was 
soon  suffered  to  take  a  recognised  place  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen.  But  vinegar  mouths 
were  still  made  at  him,  and  this  last  Grantley 
pill  was  bitter  swallowing  to  many. 

The  old  Hall  had  changed  mistresses  to  some 
good.  Queenly  and  expensive,  Mrs.  Grantley 
was  a  very  different  person  to  mean  Annie 
Sibson,  who  counted  her  half-crowns  like 
drops  of  blood,  and  thought  all  pleasures 
that  cost  money,  sinful  follies.  The  old  house 
warmed  up  again  into  something  of  its  native 
brightness.  Dinners  and  balls,  luncheon  par- 
ties, pic-nics,  archery  meetings,  were  given 
in  artistic  succession:  duly  regulated  by  the 
strictest  laws  of  "mitigated  grief,"  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mrs.  Grantley.  And  once  more 
The  Family  became  the  centre  of  gravitating 
society,  the  loadstone  to  which  all  the  floating 
particles  were  attracted.  May  Sefton  was 
a  frequent  visitor  :  beautiful  May,  with  her 
rose-cheeks  rounding  into  brighter  beauty,  and 
her  blue  eyes  full  of  liquid  light :  May,  with 
the  love  which  had  been  so  long  germinating  in, 
her  heart,  now  blossoming  out  over  her  life,  and, 
from  a  fancy  and  a  sentiment,  becoming  a  pre- 
sence and  a  power :  May,  in  all  the  rich  spring- 
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tide  of  her  youth,  given  up  to  happiness  and 
love.  Laurence  loved  her;  she  knew  it  now; 
and  what  else  was  needed  to  make  earth  bright 
as  heaven?  But  Laurence,  though  he  loved 
and  was  happy  in  his  love,  yet  had  changed  to 
something  less  tranquil  than  his  former  self — 
less  tranquil  than  he  used  to  be  even  during  the 
period  of  his  greatest  depression  while  Annie 
lived.  In  outward  manner  he  was  the  same  as 
ever,  suave,  frank,  popular ;  but  a  close  ob- 
server would  have  seen  how  the  lines  about  his 
face  were  set  and  hardened,  how  his  eyes  had  a 
searching  watchful  look  as  if  he  were  looking  and 
listening  for  something,  how  the  hair  was  rapidly 
changing  from  rich  chesnut  brown  to  dull 
grey,  and  how  the  hands  had  an  ugly  habit  of 
clenching  themselves,  as  if  clutching  at  an 
enemy's  throat.  Bat  who  read  signs  like  these  ? 
Medical  men  and  artists,  none  else ;  and  as  the 
only  doctor  in  the  neighbourhood  was  not  ex- 
traordinarily observant,  and  as  artists  were  as 
much  unknown  in  those  parts  as  birds  of  Paradise 
or  long-legged  flamingoes,  all  these  signs  passed 
unmarked  and  unnoticed. 

That  May  and  Laurence  were  lovers  was 
known  solely  to  themselves.  The  only  person 
who  might  suspect  it  was  Mrs.  Grantley ;  but 
Mrs.  Grantley  was  discreet,  and  now  that  the 
property  was  redeemed  and  it  was  not  incum- 
bent on  Laurence  to  marry  a  second  time  for 
money,  she  had  no  objection  to  his  marrying 
for  love.  Excepting  Mrs.  Grantley,  then,  no 
one  could  penetrate  the  love  between  them ; 
for  Laurence,  in  society,  was  cold  and  reserved, 
and  of  all  the  unmarried  women  in  the  place 
May  Sefton  was  the  woman  who  apparently  had 
least  of  his  regard.  If  lie  were  cold,  Clarke 
Jones  was  warm  enough  ;  and  if  he  sought  dili- 
gently to  conceal  his  love,  the  forward  lawyer 
made  no  secret  of  his  admiration.  Laurence  bore 

this,  as  he  bore  everything  now,  with  unflinch- 
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ing  sell -possession :  never  showing  jealousy  or 

annoyance :  showing  nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  but 
what  a  thin  line  of  compressed  lip,  and  a  burn- 
ing flush  on  the  pale  hard  cheek  might  express. 
Yet  it  was  not  one  of  his  lightest  pains  to 
know,  that,  but  for  the  extraordinary  intimacy 
between  himself  and  the  lawyer,  the  help  he  had 
given  towards  the  consolidation  of  those  low 
plebeian  fortunes,  and  the  social  countenance  re- 
ceived from  the  highest  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Clarke  Jones  would  not  have  presumed  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  May's  with  anything  like  the 
admiration  of  an  equal.  Yet  now,  to  what 
might  he  not  pretend  ?  And  Laurence  dared 
not  rise  up  against  him  as  he  longed  and 
burned  to  do;  for  were  there  not  chains  on 
his  wrists  and  fetters  on  his  hands,  and  did 
not  that  fearful  secret  stand  between  them, 
like  a  spectre,  paralysing  his  every  limb  ? 
Mental  pains  are  oftentimes  worse  to  bear  than 
physical  suffering;  and  Laurence  wo'uld  have 
gladly  exchanged  those  which  beset  him  now, 
for  any  anguish  of  the  flesh  which  man  or  demon 
could  have  devised.  As  for  May,  she  was  too 
happy  on  the  one  side,  and  too  indifferent  on  the 
other,  to  be  very  demonstrative,  even  of  her 


disgust ;  so  Clarke  Jones  went  blundering  on 
in  his  rude,  bear-like  attempts,  which  amused 
no  one  but  himself ;  and  if  he  saw  the  effect  they 
produced — which  he  did  not  always  —  he  did 
not  let  his  knowledge  interfere  with  his  design, 
but  made  sure  that  he  would  carry  all  before 
him,  as  usual.  Clarke  Jones  had  grown  dan- 
gerously accustomed  to  success.  In  this  manner 
above  a  year  passed  after  Annie's  death,  when 
the  slow  course  of  time  brought  round  the  bright 
spring,  and  Life  woke  up  anew. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  death  and  gloom  of  winter,  and  all  the 
terrible  associations  connected  with  it,  melted 
away,  like  the  snow  oil  the  mountain-tops  ;  and 
in  their  stead  came  spring  flowers  and  sunny 
skies,  and  the  blessed  renewal  of  all  life.  And 
now,  was  not  Laurence  happy  ?  With  May's 
dear  hand  in  his,  and  her  loving  face  pressed 
against  his  breast,  could  he  not  forget  ?  Could 
he  not  bury  his  dead,  once  for  all,  and  live  in 
the  joy  and  glory  of  the  hour?  For  moments, 
yes ;  but  they  were  only  moments,  snatched 
like  golden  drops  from  the  rainbow  spanning 
the  dark  bank  of  clouds.  Yet  if  not  happier, 
he  was  more  tranquil,  for  he  was  planning 
a  future  that  should  withdraw  him  from  the 
terrible  influence  over  him.  Grantley  Hall  was 
to  be  sold,  and  Laurence  and  his  wife  would 
leave  England  for  ever.  It  would  be  no  grievous 
exile  in  a  sunny  Italian  villa,  sitting  under  the 
myrtles  and  the  vines,  with  beautiful  May  Sefton 
for  his  wife.  And  she  would  think  a  desert, 
paradise  enough  if  it  brought  them  nearer  heart 
to  heart,  and  left  them  suffering  together. 
Though,  indeed,  May  thought  that  could  be  no 
suffering  which  gave  them  to  each  other. 

The  birds  were  singing  blithely  in  the  trees, 
and  the  skylarks  made  the  fields  and  meadows 
loud  with  song ;  the  wandering  airs  came  laden 
with  odours  fresh  and  pure  from  the  grass  and 
flowers  just  wet  with  the  soft  Spring  rain  that 
had  been  falling  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  all  nature 
looked  as  bright  and  joyous  as  if  sin  had  never 
been  born  of  man,  and  death  and  sorrow  had 
never  entered  the  world.  They  were  engaged 
lovers  now,  and  were  soon  to  be  married  ; 
but  the  secret  was  still  to  be  kept  from  all 
the  world  save  the  two  mothers,  and  the 
marriage  was  to  be  as  private  as  a  stolen  one. 
What  cared  May  ?  Her  life  was  in  his  love  ;  her 
pride,  her  joy,  her  happiness,  all  centred  in  him, 
and  the  outside  world  was  nothing  to  her. 

Yes,  that  morning  Laurence  was  happy.  He 
forgot  the  shadow  beside  him,  and  lived  only  in 
the  sunshine  :  there  was  no  blood  in  the  waters 
of  Black  Tarn  ;  no  secret  chain  that  bound  him 
as  the  slave  of  another ;  there  were  no  sorrow  and 
no  crime  in  the  past,  no  doubt  and  no  dread  in 
the  future.  All  earth  was  bright,  all  life  a  joy. 

Laurence,  make  the  best  of  "this  little  hour  of 
springtide  passed  with  May  under  the  ancestral 
lime-trees  !  It  is  all  that  God  and  Justice  can 
give.  Years  hence,  long  blank  years  hence,  you 
will  remember  this  sunny  spring  morning,  and 
the  scent  of  the  lime  blossoms  will  haunt  you  for 
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ever  as  the  message  and  the  word  of  a  lost 
heaven  ' 

Clarke  Jones  did  not  see  that  Laurence  was 
in  love,  and  only  half  suspected  that  May,  who 
was  more  impulsive,  and  had  no  other  motive 
than  obedience  lor  concealment,  loved  him.  Lau- 
rence carefully  concealed  his  feelings  from  the 
lawyer — he  had  his  own  good  reasons  for  doing 
so — and  Jones  was  too  inflated  with  success  to 
read  the  heart  of  another  man  very  accurately, 
or  to  have  his  senses  sharpened  by  the  fear  of 
rivalry.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  the  belief 
that  everything  must  give  way  to  his  wishes ; 
May  SefUn's  love  among  the  rest. 

( me  day — it  was  the  afternoon  of  this  very 
spring  day,  the  happiest  of  all  May's  life — 
he  stole  upon  her  as  she  walked,  restless  with 
joy,  up  and  down  the  lane  leading  to  the  Hall, 
recalling  every  word  and  look  and  gesture  of 
(hat  glorious  morning,  and  living  over  again  the 
divine  joy  of  her  hour  of  betrothal.  Startling 
her  from  this  heaven  of  thought,  Clarke  Jones 
suddenly  stood  before  her.  Without  a  moment's 
warning,  in  his  rude  coarse  bull-headed  way  he 
told  her  that  he  had  a  mind  for  her,  that  lie  would 
make  good  settlements  on  her,  and  that  she  might 
do  worse  than  take  him.  He  had  no  grand  name 
like  Laurence  Grantley's,  certainly,  tmt  he  had 
an  honest  one  and  was  a  safer  man  (with  a  thick 
spluttering  emphasis),  and  Laurence  Grantley 
would  never  be  husband  to  her,  if  that  was  what 
she  was  thinking  of — never !  And  he  snapped 
his  fingers  in  the  air. 

May's  blood  was  roused.  May,  all  gentleness 
and  kindness,  flamed  up  now,  infuriate  and  in- 
spired by  her  great  love.  She  spurned  the  man 
•with  the  bitterest  disgust ;  hard  words  rose  with 
dangerous  power  to  her  lips ;  a  fierce  eloquence 
possessed  her ;  and  Clarke  Jones  was  for  a  mo- 
ment overwhelmed  at  the  transformation. 

"  Ah !"  he  said  at  last,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 
"  this  is  because  you  love  Grantley !  A  word, 
miss,  from  me ;  a  word  that  I  could  say,  and 
he  would  be  nowhere.  A  pitiful  scoundrel  he 
is — a  sneaking  dog  tliat  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  could  crush — there  !  like  that !"  setting  his 
heel  on  a  worm  that  lay  in  his  path.  "  Yes, 
with  one  word  I  could  crush  him  like  that; 
and  by  Jove,  if  you  give  me  the  chance — or 
the  cause — I  will!" 

"  IIow  dare  you  thus  insult  me  ?"  cried  May, 
with  a  passionate  gesture. 

"I  don't  insult  you,  miss.  If  I  speak  the 
truth  of  Laurence  Grantley  do  I  insult  you? 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass !  Has  that 
scoundrel  been  poaching  on  my  manor,  I  wonder? 

By  Jove,  if  he  has 1  want  to  know  my  place, 

miss " 

"  Know  your  place  ?"  interrupted  May ;  "yonr 
place  is  lower  than  Mr.  Grantley's  lowest  ser- 
vant !     You  desecrate  his  name  by  speaking  it  ; 
Su  are  not  fit  to  mention  him  in  any  way!" 
ay  rushed  scornfully  away  through  the  Grant- 
ley  gate. 

She  met  Laurence  in  the  walk.  May  threw 
herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  crying,  "  Laurence! 
save  me  from  that  monster!"  " 


Her  distress,  Clarke  Jones's  excitement  and 
undisguised  insolence  of  manner,  told  Laurence 
all.  He  put  May  gently  away,  and  bade  her 
go  up  to  his  mother  in  the  Hall;  then,  livid, 
and  with  the  expression  that  he  had  had  when 
his  wife  had  taunted  him  on  the  crags  above 
the  Tarn,  he  turned  round,  seized  Clarke  Jones, 
and  with  the  heavy  dog-whip  in  his  hand,  floi 
him.  The  lawyer  struggled  to  defend  himself; 
but  Laurence  was  the  more  powerful  man ;  and 
now,  with  his  long-smotherea  passions  let  loose, 
and  his  hatred  bracing  his  nerves  and  muscles,  he 
was  desperately  strong.  Lash  on  lash,  blow  on 
blow,  the  whole  pent-up  heart  poured  out  in 
blows  and  words  of  scorn  and  insult.  At  last, 
wearied  with  his  own  passion,  he  flung  the  wretch 
heavily  to  the  ground,  and  strode  up  the  broad" 
gravel-walk  towards  the  house. 

Clarke  Jones  went  home,  and  for  the  next 
fortnight  was  invisible  to  every  one — "  laid  up 
by  illness,"  according  to  report. 

The  wedding-day  came  on  quickly.  All  cause 
of  secrecy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Laurence  was 
almost  boastful  as  to  publicity.  He  was  not 
himself  through  it  all;  he  was  excited  and  defiant; 
talked  loud ;  talked  fast ;  told  all  his  feelings  and 
intentions  in  a  manner  quite  unlike  his  usual  re- 
ticent pride,  and  seemed  to  find  a  certain  strength 
of  hope,  a  certain  comfort  of  conviction,  in  re- 
iterating to  all  what  "  he  was  going  to  do." 
But  it  sounded  rather  like  a  challenge  given 
to  some  one,  than  the  natural  exposition  of  a 
man's  own  mind.  The  preparations  went  on,  in 
the  same  ostentatious  way.  It  was  to  be  a 
grander  marriage  than  even  the  first  had  been. 

All  this  time  Clarke  Jones  was  confined  to 
his  own  house,  suffering  severely  from  fever 
and  general  indisposition.  But,  on  the  morning 
of  the  marriage,  and  while  May,  in  her  bridal 
dress,  was  waiting  to  be  taken  to  church — 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  his  face  strapped  and  ban- 
daged— he  limped  to  the  house,  and  demanded 
instant  speech  with  her.  A  heavy  bribe  got  him 
admitted  to  where  she  sat,  alone. 
"  Miss  May,?'  he  said,  suddenly. 
She  started  up  and  gave  a  cry. 
"  Come  !  No  screams  !"  he  said,  insolently ; 
"  you  are  in  my  power  at  last !  Hear  me  !"  He 
bent  down  close  to  her  face.  "  You  are  going 
to  be  his  wife  ;  to  be  to  him  what  Annie  Sibson 
was ;  to  lie  by  his  side  where  she  lay,  and  to 
live  on  the  gold  which  she  brought.  One  word  iu 
your  ear  :  one  word  to  tell  you  whom  you  marry. 
Keep  still,  little  bird  ;  see  !  the  very  blood  has 
come  from  your  struggles,  and  is  falling  from 
your  arm  on  to  your  dress  !  Fie !  fie  !  JBlood 
on  your  bridal  dress  ?  Now  keep  still,  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  pretty  little  tale  I  heard  one  day  on 
the  cliffs  above  Black  Tarn — keep  still,  I  say, 
till  I  tell  you  my  story." 

He  bent  his  lips  to  her  ear  and  whispered 
his  revelation;  then,  with  a  low  laugh,  cried, 
"  Now  go  marry  Laurence  Grautley,  with  blood 
upon  your  bridal  dress  !"  and  releasing  her  sud- 
denly, limped  out  of  the  room. 

A  scream  rang  through  the  startled  house. 
The  bridesmaids  and  May's  mother  rushed  to  her. 
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Crouched  in  a  corner,  white  and  scared,  her  hair 
fallen  loose,  her  eyes  wild  and  fixed,  her  pale  lips 
muttering  "Murder, murder !"  and  "Laurence!" 
and  the  blood  dropping  heavily  on  her  dress,  they 
found  her.  Too  late.  In  three  days  she  died. 

Years  after,  Laurence  Grantley  was  seen,  a 
bent  aged  withered  man,  standing  on  the  crags 
above  Black  Tarn.  The  man  who  saw  him — old 
Deedham's  son — spoke  to  him,  but  Laurence 
did  not  answer,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
During  that  same  summer,  the  waters  dry- 
ing more  than  usual,  a  dead  man's  hand  lay 
uncovered  in  the  Tarn ;  and  men  whispered  to 
each  other  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  former 
owner  of  Grantley  Hall.  No  one  cared  to 
verify  the  suspicion,  and  the  grave  of  the  last  of 
the  Grantleys  is  still  unfilled  in  the  family  mau- 
soleum. 

MYNHEER  VAN  PRIG. 

WHATEVER  could  have  brought  Mynheer  van 
Prig  and  your  humble  servant  in  contact  ?  The 
world  was  surely  wide  enough  for  Prig  and 
self.  What  unkind  fortune,  what  capricious 
fate,  what  wilful  wind,  could  have  blown  us  to- 
gether? I  could  well  have  done  without  Van 
Prig,  and  he  might  properly  have  done  without 
me.  I  wanted  nothing  with  the  man:  why 
couldn't  he  let  me  alone?  If  Van  Prig  had  let 
me  be,  I  should  never  have  written  this  paper, 
and  he — on  my  account  at  least — would  never 
have  been  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors. 
Thus  two  (possible)  evils  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  the  Pascal  influences  were  against 
us.  There  was  a  cohobation  of  Sol  with  the 
White  Dragon  in  Balneo  Marise,  and  the  result 
of  the  projection  was  Van  Prig.  Clotho,  Atro- 
pos,  and  Lachesis,  ruled  otherwise.  It  was  fated 
that  Van  Prig  and  I  were  to  meet,  and  that  we 
should  both  be  sufferers  from  our  very  short 
acquaintance.  May  the  public  be  the  only  par- 
ties that  will  derive  any  benefit  from  the  disas- 
trous connexion  of  the  non-undersigned  with 
Mynheer  van  Prig. 

He  who  travels  much  abroad,  and  is  worth 
anything  as  a  traveller,  will  scarcely  fail  to  make 
himself,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  acquainted  with 
the  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  prevail  in  the 
countries  he  traverses.  Landing  in  Barataria, 
one  of  our  earliest  visits  should  be  to  the  plenary 
court,  where  his  Excellency  el  Gobernador  Don 
Sancho  Panza  sits  full  of  wisdom  and  garlic. 
On  crossing  the  Styx,  the  traveller  is  compelled 
to  put  in  an  appearance  before  Minos,  C.J.,  and 
Justices  Rhadamanthus  and  jEachus,  in  banco. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  many  modes  exist  of  per- 
forming this  duty,  and  that  the  manner  of  study- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  in  divers  coun- 
tries is  infinitely  varied.  Young  Anacharsis  is 
sometimes  launched  into  a  lawsuit  so  soon  as  he 
lias  set  foot  on  Grecian  shore  ;  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  ferocious  tribe  of  island  blackamoors  whose 
strict,  but  simple,  code  compels  them  on  a  Euro- 
pean making  his  appearance  among  them  to  seize 


him,  try  him  by  a  banjo  and  tambourine  head 
court-martial,  and,  on  his  being  convicted  of 
being  white,  to  skin  him  alive,  cook,  and  eat 
him.  Prior  to  the  first  great  French  Revo- 
lution, if  a  foreigner  died  on  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Prance,  the  first  intimation  of  the  fact  that 
reached  his  heirs  was  accompanied  by  the  con- 
soling intimation  that  the  Most  Christian  King 
had  condescended  to  exercise  the  eminently  infa- 
mous prerogative  known  as  the  Droit  d'Aubaine, 
and  that  his  exempts  had  laid  violent  hands 
xipou  all  goods  and  chattels,  moneys  and  securi- 
ties, belonging  to  the  foreigner  deceased.  Again, 
there  are  some  travellers  whom  an  instinct  of 
cruelty  leads  to  watch  and  pry  into  the  operation 
of  the  criminal  law  abroad.  They  are  of  the 
family  of  that  horrible  amateur  of  agony,  George 
Selwyn,  who,  when  the  wretched  Damiens  was 
to  be  tortured,  scarified,  and  dismembered,  posted 
to  Paris  to  witness  the  concluding  bedevilment 
of  the  would-be  regicide ;  and,  desiring  to  be  as 
near  the  scaffold  as  possible,  gave  his  name  to 
the  sentinels  who  were  keeping  the  crowd  back 
as  "Monsieur  de  Londres."  They,  knowing 
that  the  title  "  Monsieur  de  Paris"  was  shared 
alike  by  the  archbishop-metropolitan  and  by  the 
common  executioner,  thought,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  that  the  strange  gentleman  might  be 
either  the  Primate  of  England  or  else  the  Sieur 
Jean  Ketch  on  his  travels,  and  so  admitted  him 
within  the  "  inner  ring,"  where  he  could  witness, 
at  his  ease,  the  final  atrocities.  There  are 
tourists  in  our  days  who  experience  a  keen  plea- 
sure in  hanging  about  the  court  of  some  Egyp- 
tian cadi,  to  see  some  miserable  fellah  receive  the 
bastinado.  They  pay  five-aud-twenty  francs  for 
the  successor  of  Sanson  to  exhibit  to  them  the 
dull  red  timbers  and  shining  grooves  of  the  guil- 
lotine. They  go,  at  Nuremberg,  to  see  the 
headsman's  sword,  with  the  hollow  blade  that 
holds  quicksilver  in  its  cavity,  to  drive  the  mo- 
mentum from  hilt  to  point ;  and,  in  Russia,  their 
valet  de  place  gives  them  timely  intimation  of 
some  peculiarly  invigorating  administration  of 
the  stick  to  refractory  servants,  or  drunken 
donkey-drivers,  in  the  yard  of  the  police-office :  or 
of  some  gala  day,  when  the  condign  punishment 
of  the  knout  is  to  be  publicly  inflicted  in  the  horse- 
market  at  the  top  of  the  Newskoi  perspective. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  who  introduced 
me  to  Mynheer  van  Prig  had  LAW  for  his  name, 
and  was  the  criminal  law  of  the  constitutional 
kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Nearly  four  years  have  passed  since  then.  I 
don't  exactly  know., why  I  had  come  to  Brussels, 
save  that  I  entertained  a  very  great  disinclina- 
tion to  return  to  England  just  then.  All  the 
spring  and  summer  I  had  been  wandering  in  the 
far  north  of  Europe,  and  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  wait  until  the  first  days  of  December,  ere  I 
went  home.  So,  Paris  having  no  charms  for  me 
at  that  period,  I  elected  Brussels  as  a  resting- 
place  for  eight  weeks.  I  didn't  know  a  soul  in 
the  city  at  first,  which  was  remarkably  nice. 
I  discovered  an  acquaintance  one  day  in  the 
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Place  de  la  Monnaie,  whom  I  suspected  to  have 
come  over  on  an  excursion  trip  to  some  interna 
t-ional  congress  then  being  held  in  the  capital  ol 
Kine  Leopold.  Him  I  discreetly  avoided; 
which  was  pleasant  and  convenient.  True,  when 
I  had  been  in  Brussels  about  a  month  I  came 
suddenly  across  a  real  friend,  who  was  camp- 
ing out  at  the  suburb  of  St.  Josse-ten-Noode. 
was  obliged  to  go  and  dine  with  him  and  make 
believe  to  be  intimate  with  his  family;  but  ] 
soon  emit  rived  to  get  up  a  snug  little  quarrel 
with  my  friend— a  querelle  d'Allemand,  or  rather 
de  Beige,  for  we  neither  of  us  knew  precisely 
what  it  was  about ;  and  then,  after  we  had 
abused  each  other  with  the  worst  grace  in  the 
world,  I  was  quite  alone,  which  -was"  delightfully 
humanising.  At  last  it  pleased  Mynheer  van  Prig 
— and  be  hanged  to  him — to  shunt  himself  across 
my  solitary  path. 

For  a  time  I  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  a  Low 
Dutch  Zimmerman.  It  was  so  comfortable  to  be 
alone.  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
bad  high-priced  dinners  at  the  spurious  French 
restaurants  in  the  Galerie  St.  Hubert,  or  the 
jangling  tables  d'hote  at  the  great  hotels ;  not  I. 
But  I  dined  royally  in  the  Flemish  manner  at  a 
little  eating-house  in  a  back  street,  that  might 
have  been  the  main  cabin  in  a  Greenland  whaler, 
so  greasy  was  it,  and  where  I  had  six  courses  of 
adipose  matter,  any  quantity  of  black  bread  and 
pickled  vegetables,  a  plank  of  cheese  of  which 
the  smell  alone  would  have  blown  up  Waltham 
Abbey  if  there  were  cheese  instead  of  powder 
mills  there,  and  a  white  wash-hand  jug  full  of 
faro  beer,  such  as  would,  for  its  sourness,  have 
set  all  the  grinders  of  the  Giant  Bolivorax,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  teeth  of  a  whole  Port  Royal  full 
of  ground  sharks,  on  edge — all  for  ninepence  half- 
penny. And  it  didn't  make  me  bilious.  I  hadn't 
turned  the  corner  of  thirty  years  tlien.  I  played 
billiards  or  dominoes  every  night  with  people  I 
didn't  know,  and  liked  to  play  with  Walloons 
rather  than  with  Flemings ;  for  the  reason,  you 
see,  that  I  understood  a  little  Flemish,  and  that 
the  Walloon  tongue  is  one  which  nobody  on  earth, 
save  the  natives  and  deaf  and  dumb  people,  can 
speak.  Sometimes,  I  went  to  the  Maison  des 
Brasseurs  on  the  Grande  Place,  and  breakfasted 
on  a  "  beuifsteackox,"  the  orthography  by  printed 
placard  adopted  for  the  edible  known  in  the 
country  as  a  beefsteak.  Sometimes  I  smoked  a 
pipe  on  a  dingy  estaminet  opposite  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  1'Etuve,  and,  looking  upon  the  famous 
little  Mannckin,  wished  I  could  be  appointed  his 
valet  de  chambre  to  dress  him  in  his  three  suits 
a  year— how  do  they  get  his  netherstocks  onP— 
and  his  cross  of  St.  Louis ;  or  that  I  could  be  his 
homme  d'affaires  to  manage  his  handsome  reve- 
nues in  a  snug  bureau  panelled  with  walnut-wood ; 
and  I  wondered  who  the  rich  old  maids  and  bur- 
gomasters could  have  been  who  had  left  legacies 
and  yearly  "  rentes"  to  the  "  plus  ancien  bour- 
geois de  Bruxelles."  A  great  haunt  of  mine  was 
a  half-English  tavern  off  the  Montagne  de  la 
Cour,  whither  grooms,  and  broken-down  baronets, 


and  quarter-pay  captains,  and  English  rafi's  of 
every  description,  came  to  read  the  Times,  and 
talk  about  horses  and  bilk,  and  drink  the  best 
Belgian  substitute  for  English  gin-and-water. 
And  then  I  went  home  to  some  nice  desolate 
quarters  I  had  at  a  hairdresser's  shop  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Montagne.  The  hairdresser  was  a  blind 
man,  and  his  apprentice  used  to  make  faces  at 
him  in  the  intervals  of  dressing  those  wigs  on 
the  dummies.  The  hairdresser's  wife  was  ordi- 
narily in  tears ;  when  her  eyes  were  dry,  she  was 
in  a  storming  passion,  and  thrashing  her  children 
with  a  "  martinet."  I  used  to  sing  God  save  the 
Queen,  in  the  endeavour  to  drown  their  yells, 
which  disturbed  the  digestion  of  the  six  courses 
and  the  sour  faro.  My  bedroom  was  like  Mr. 
Punch's  show ;  it  was  tall,  narrow,  and  dark, 
and  had  but  a  half  door  covered  with  green  baize. 
I  had  a  charcoal  stove  in  my  sitting  apartment, 
and  nearly  managed  to  asphyxiate  myself  with 
the  fumes  thereof.  I  had  an  effigy  of  a  black 
Madonna  with  three  hands,  and  a  black  bambino 
set  in  silvered  copper,  with  a  lamp  swinging  before 
it  which  had  come  from  Kieff,  and  a  fur  coat  that 
weighed  about  half  a  hundred- weight,  and  a  pair 
of  boots  four  feet  high,  lined  with  sheepskin, 
and  with  which  I  used  to  compare  notes  at  night. 
I  had  a  quantity  of  books  in  half  a  dozen  languages 
— "  Ave,  Tauchnitz !  Imperator,  te  saluto !" — on 
the  floor,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  tobacco  on  the 
furniture  generally ;  and  I  got  up  and  went  to 
bed  at  all  hours ;  and,  if  I  hadn't  paid  my  rent  in 
advance,  I  think  the  landlady  must  have  imagined 
that  I  was  mad.  I  had  my  complaints  against  her, 
too ;  for  I  am  sure  she  made  the  pomatum  in  the 
vessels  she  used  for  cooking  the  dinner ;  and  the 
mingled  odour  of  bear's-grease  and  cabbage-soup 
was  dreadful.  I  was  to  do  a  great  deal  of  writing, 
and  bought  a  large  stock  of  pens  and  paper,  and 
seven  kinds  of  ink.  I  meant  to  paint  some  pic- 
tures illustrating  recent  foreign  pilgrimages  of 
my  own,  and  I  laid  in  large  quantities  of  pigments 
and  hog's-hair  brushes;  but  I  don't  think  I 
either  wrote  or  painted  much.  The  major  part 
of  my  time  at  home  was  devoted  to  smoking, 
reading,  and  keeping  a  minutely  accurate  journal 
of  the  things  I  hadn't  done.  A  young  musical 
gentleman  once  came  to  my  hermitage— which 
was  on  the  fourth  floor — with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  England ;  but  I  leaped  up  at  him 
Like  a  smoky  Frankenstein,  and  soon  gave  that 
peaceable  but  obtrusive  fiddler  his  quietus.  Oh, 
it  was  a  jovial  time,  a  merry  time !  So  merry, 
indeed,  that  I  was  often  uncertain  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  I  should  jump  for  joy  and  sing 
continual  Te  Deums,  or  whether  I  should  pitch 
myself  out  of  the  fourth  floor  window,  and  dash 
my  brains  out  against  the  flags  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Montagne. 

I  owed  no  money  in  Brussels — and  how,  in- 
deed, anybody  can  get  into  debt  where  rent  and 
bod  are  so  cheap,  and  where  cigars  are  three  for 
a  penny,  puzzles  me.  Else  I  might  have  become 
irquainted  with  the  swift  and  sharp  Debtor  and 
ireditor  Law  of  Belgium,  and  have  mingled  with 
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another  section  of  English  raffs,  in  the  Maison  de 
Detention  pour  Dettes.  My  "  relations"  with  the 
police  were  of  the  most  tranquillising  description. 
I  assured  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  glazed  cap,  at 
the  passport  office  of  the  Petits  Sablons,  that  I 
considered  the  Emperor  Napoleon  "to  be  the 
greatest  man  this  world  has  seen  since  Alexander 
of  Macedou ;  and  as  I  had  just  returned  from  the 
most  absolutist  country  in  Europe,  I  was  probably 
looked  upon  as  a  pacific  character.  So  I  took 
my  walks  abroad,  unmolested,  and  made  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Belgian  law  one  October  after- 
noon, when,  ascending  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour, 
I  witnessed  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  little 
ragged  boy— a  pure  Belgian  gamin— being  ar- 
rested by  a  police  agent  in  plain  clothes,  for  the 
flagrant  misdeed  of  begging.  The  tiny  criminal 
had  ventured  to  accost  an  English  lady  and  gen- 
tleman who  were  coming  out  of  a  lace-shop,  when 
a  seeming  well-to-do  bourgeois,  with  green  spec- 
tacles and  a  drab  broad-brim,  rushed  across  the 
road,  pursued  the  small  ragamuffin  among  the 
wheels  of  several  carriages  and  the  hoofs  of  a 
squadron  of  Belgian  heavy  cavalry,  and,  at  last, 
run  him  down  on  a  pastrycook's  door-step.  I 
never  saw  such  an  illustration  of  abject,  ex- 
hausted terror,  as  in  the  boy  as  he  sprawled 
panting  on  the  step,  holding  up  his  ragged  little 
arm  as  if  to  avert  an  expected  blow.  There  was 
some  sympathy  evinced  among  the  crowd  that 
immediately  collected,  and  a  few  murmurs  reflect- 
ing on  "les  mouchards"  were  heard;  but  the 
police  agent — and  a  very  decent  kind  of  man  he 
seemed — put  the  case  very  fairly  to  us :  that  his 
orders  were  to  arrest  all  vagrants  and  mendicants, 
and  that  the  boy  was  captured,  not  to  be  punished, 
but  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum  where  he  would  be 
educated  and  cared  for,  till  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  He  took  off  his  prisoner,  and  I  went  on 
my  way :  thinking  that  it  was,  perhaps,  better, 
after  all,  to  catch  up  these  little  beggars  and  lug 
them  away  to  a  place  where  they  should  be  fed 
and  taught,  than  to  suffer  them  shamefully  to 
roam  in  "  all  the  desolate  freedom  of  the  wild  ass" 
about  the  streets  of  crowded  cities,  to  grow  up  into 
wolves  and  tigers  preying  upon  the  body  politic. 

I  was  out  late  that  evening  and  night,  and 
walked  many  miles.  It  must  have  been  near 
the  Porte  de  Cologne,  and  at  half-past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  that  I  met  Mynheer  van  Prig. 

Mynheer  van  Prig  —  I  can  see  him  now 
staggering  along,  and  throwing  a  long  lurching 
shadow  in  the  bright  moonlight — was  either  very 
tipsy,  or  else,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  simulated 
extreme  inebriety.  He  caught  hold  of  posts, 
and  of  chairs,  and  of  trees,  as  he  came  tacking 
towards  me,  and,  finally,  he  drifted  up  against 
and  caught  hold  of  me.  He  was  at  least  six  feet 
high — I  won't  say  in  his  stockings,  because 
subsequent  discoveries  proved  him  to  be  in  the 
kabit  of  wearing  sabots  without  hose.  He  wore 
a  very  ragged  blouse,  and  had  a  white  flat 
face  without  beard  or  moustache,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  a  dirty  Greek  cap  would  admit  of 
examination,  without  any  perceptible  hair  on  his 


head.  He  spoke  very  thick,  which  might  have 
been  his  misfortune  only,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
Belgian ;  and  he  asked  me,  in  execrable  French, 
the  way  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule. 

I  told  him,  with  my  usual  mildness,  that  he 
was  some  two  miles  distant  from  that  ancient 
fane ;  whereupon,  with  many  a  reel  and  hiccup, 
he  suggested  that  I  should  treat  him  with  beer  ot 
schnaps.  I  declined ;  whereupon  he  cursed  me 
for  an  Englishman,  and  lurched  away.  It  was 
not  until  he  was  some  ten  yards  ahead  of  me, 
scudding  away  in  the  moonlight  with  a  direct 
swiftness  very  unlike  a  tipsy  man,  that  I  dis- 
covered that  this  viUanous^hynheer— he  became 
then  and  there,  and  for  ever  afterwards,  to  my 
mind,  Van  Prig— had  picked  my  pocket. 

I  had  much  better  have  let  it  alone,  but  I  gave 
chase.  I  have  run  away  from  a  good  many  things 
in  my  time — from  love,  from  happiness,  froni 
myself — but  I  have  seldom  run  after  anybody  or 
anything.  But  I  cried  havoc,  and  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war,  after  Van  Prig :  for  the  rascal  had 
positively  stolen  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world. 
I  think  the  available  "  all"  amounted  to  about 
five-and-twenty  francs,  Belgian  currency,  con- 
tained in  a  morocco  porte-mohnaie ;  but  this  had, 
in  addition,  one  compartment  filled  with  what 
North  of  England  people  call  "  bonny  money :" 
an  assortment  of  small  change  of  a  special  na- 
ture which  I  had  picked  up  during  my  wander- 
ings. Thus,  I  had  a  kreutzer,  and  a  silver  gros- 
chen,  and  a  Danish  rigsdaler,  a  pfenning,  a  five 
kopeck  piece,  a  Hamburg  mark,  a  piece  with  the 
effigy  of  the  Hanoverian  White  Horse,  and  some 
minor  testoons.  Mynheer  van  Prig  had  got 
them  all ;  and  as  I  naturally  set  store  by  my  five- 
and-twenty  francs,  and  the  pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws  of  "bonny  money,"  I  ran  after  him. 

Mynheer  van  Prig  doubled;  and  we  had  an 
agreeable  game  of  catch  'em  who  can,  on  the 
broad  boulevard.  I  shouted  "Police  !"  and  "  Au 
secours  !"  but  all  Brussels  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  bed.  Then,  Mynheer  van  Prig  took  an  un- 
handsome advantage  of  his  size  and  my  unreadi- 
ness, and,  butting  at  me  with  his  large  head,  very 
nearly  knocked  me  off  my  legs.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  in  my  ignorance  of  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence,  I  caught  hold  of  my  adversary  by 
the  ears,  and  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  and  by 
the  collar  and  breast  of  his  blouse,  and  that  I 
strove  to  trip  his  long  legs  up :  hanging  on_  to 
him,  meanwhile,  like  grim  death,  and  bellowing 
"Au  secours!" 

It  was  destined  to  be  a  running  fight  through- 
out ;  for  anon,  and  to  my  great  joy,  I  descried 
another  figure  running  towards  us.  Up  he  earnest 
last,  in  a  eocked-hat  and  out  of  breath,  and,  mild 
as  the  moonbeams,  he  summoned  Mynheer  van 
Prig,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  of  the  law.,  to 
surrender. 

How  did  he  know  that  Van  P.  was  the  guilty 
party?  I  became  ashamed  of  my  opponent.  There 
was  surely  never  so  rank  a  coward  in  the  world 
as  Mynheer  van  Prig.  The  police-officer  was  a 
mere  atomy  of  a  sergent  de  ville ;  and  Prig,  to 
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l>y  the  si/.r  and  length  of  his  limbs,  might 
beaten  us  both,  with  our  hand  tied  behind 
him.     Hut  lie  bo^an,  instead,  to  blubber  like  a 
great  baby,  about  his  "vamilli1."' 

I  explained  my  loas,  but  the  little  policeman 
seemed  to  know  all  about  it  already.  "  £a  y  eet!" 
"That's  it!"  seemed  his  favourite  mode  of  ex- 
pression. He  chucked  Mynheer  van  Prig  almost 
caressingly  under  flic  chin,  but  shook  his  head, 
and  said  fhc  money  was  not  there.  As  for  the 
porte-moimaic,  it  was  settled  that  Prig  had  thrown 
it  away,  as  a  preliminary  proceeding.  "  So, 
allons,"  said  the  little  policeman  blithely,  "en 
route !" 

He  tirsi,  with  much  formality, -went  through 
the  ceremony  of  taking  the  big  blubbering  Bel- 
gian into  custody.  This  he  effected,  by  drawing 
a  tapering  little  spit  of  a  rapier  and  collaring 
Mynheer  van  Prig— having  very  nearly  to  stand 
on  tiptoe  to  do  it.  We  were  admitted  into 
-els  by  the  men  on  duty  at  the  Porte  de 
Cologne,  where  the  policeman  showed  his  prize, 
and  -\vns  complimented  by  the  officials  in  Flemish. 
To  me  he  spoke  very  decent  French. 

By  this  time  I  was  heartily  sick  of  Mynheer 
van  Prig,  and  wanted,  if  possible,  to  get  my 
money  back,  and  go  to  bed.  I  made  proposals 
that  P.  should  restore  the  gems,  or  rather  coins, 
of  which  he  had  robbed  me,  should  receive  a 
kicking,  and  depart  in  peace ;  but  this  was  a  plan 
of  which,  though  Van  assented,  the  policeman 
would  not  hear.  We  must  go  before  the  com- 
missary. It  was  a  serious  affair. 

"  And  one  that  will  be  five  years  for  thee, 
Gewaert,"  observed  the  policeman,  cheerfully, 
to  liis  prisoner,  as  we  clattered  down  the  empty 
streets. 

The  Mynheer,  whose  Christian  or  surname 
might  have  been  Gewaert,  but  who  to  me  could 
be  nothing  but  Van  Prig,  only  gave  some  inar- 
ticulate meanings  by  waj  of  reply. 

"  Bad  seed,  bad  grain,"  the  minister  of  justice 
went  on,  sententiously.  "  Thy  mother  stole  cat- 
skins.  Thy  father  wore  rings  on  his  legs  for 
seven  and  ten.  Thy  sister  is  inscrite.  Bad  sub- 
jects, all.  But  Monsieur  le  Commissaire  is  about 
to  rub  thine  ears  for  thee,  galopin." 

It  is  a  fact,  that  when  we  reached  the  bureau 
of  the  commissary  of  police,  and  that  functionary 
had  got  out  of  bed,  and  had  come  down  stairs  to 
bis  murky  office  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown  and  a 
velvet  skull-cap,  and  the  charge  had  been  briefly 
explained  to  him,  that  he  so  far  put  into  practice 
the  figurative  language  of  the  policeman  concern- 
ing the  rubbing  of  Mynheer  van  Prig's  ears,  as  to 
seize  him  by  the  two  shoulders  and  shake  that 
rascal  violent  1  y 

"  Ah  gredin !  Ah  cancre  !  Ah  pied-plat !  Al 
saute-misseau !  Ah  voyou!"  exclaimed  the  com 
missary,  shaking  his  head  and  Mynheer  van  Prig 
at  the  same  time.  "  We  have  got  thee  at  last, 
have  we  ?  Thou  wilt  sell  forged  contremarques 
on  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie,  wilt  thou  ?  Thou 
wilt  be  a  colporteur  of  seditious  pamphlets  1 


Now  we  have  thee  as  a  filou.    Bon.    Let  him 
)c  peeled  (qu'on  l'6pluche),"  he  concluded. 

And  upon  my  word  they  proceeded  to  "  peel" 
Mynheer  van  Prig;  and  very  much  like  a  forked 
radish  'he  looked  when  every  rag — and  they  were 
ew  in  number — he  had  on,  was  peeled  off.  Four 
ive-franc  pieces,  presumably  mine,  and  the  whole 
of  my  "  bonny  mdney,"  of  which  I  had  "prdala- 
)lement"  given  a  description  to  the  commissary, 
were  found  in  the  left  sabot  of  Mynheer  van 
Prig.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that  per- 
son's guilt. 

The  defence  he  pleaded,  varied  in  its  nature. 
First,  he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  me  before ; 
ihen,  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn ; 
then,  that  it  was  somebody  else ;  then,  that  I  had 
given  him  the  money  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
martyrs  of  Belgian  liberty ;  finally,  he  burst  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  virtually  confessing  bis 
offence,  called  it  a  "  betite  indiscretion." 

The  commissary  stigmatised  his  "  voie  de  d6- 
fense"  as  "odious."  Mynheer  van  Prig  was 
permitted  to  resume  his  peel,  and  was  then  locked 
up — somewhere  underground,  I  presume.  I 
signed  a  number  of  documents,  bade  the  commis- 
sary good  night,  and  was  free  to  depart :  when  I 
made  the  agreeable  discovery  that  my  latch-key 
had  disappeared.  Either  Van  had  stolen  that  too, 
and  had  thrown  it  away,  or  I  had  lostit  during  my 
short  struggle  with  him.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
Brussels  have  no  concierges,  but  have  street 
doors  in  the  English  fashion.  I  did  not  like  to 
knock  up  the  hairdresser's  family ;  I  was  doubt- 
ful as  to  my  reception — for  the  funds  taken  from 
Van  Prig  had  been  rigorously  impounded  by  the 
commissary — at  an  hotel ;  and  I  was  very  glad, 
as  an  alternative  to  walking  about  the  streets,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  policeman  to  make  interest 
with  the  chef  d'escouade  at  the  guard-house  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  was,  in  an  immense 
apartment,  a  roaring  fire  in  an  antique  chimney 
here,  and  I  dozed  on  a  wooden  camp-bed  till 
seven  in  the  morning :  now  fancying  that  I  saw 
the  Duke  of  Alva  wanning  lu's  toes  by  the  blaze : 
now, that  the  nodding  police-agents  were  the  night 
watch  that  Eembrandt  painted. 

For  a  whole  fortnight  afterwards,  I  heard  no- 
thing whatever  of  Mynheer  van  Prig.  The  com- 
missary had  told  me  that  when  justice  required 
my  presence  I  should  receive  a  "  sommation ;" 
and  I  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  missive.  For 
fourteen  days,  however,  as  I  have  said,  there 
were  no  signs  of  proceedings  in  re  Prig.  Yet  the 
Mynheer  haunted  me.  I  had  never  prosecuted 
anybody  before,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  again. 
I  groaned  in  the  spirit  perpetually,  about  Myn- 
heer van  Prig.  By  night  and  by  day  his  gaunt 
figure,  his  fat  white  face,  floated  before  me.  Prig 
was  my  Bottle  Imp ;  and  it  was  with  a  sensation, 
after  all  this  horror,  approaching  relief,  that  on 
returning  home  one  day,  I  learned  from  the  land- 
lady that  a  huissier  had  been  after  me  with  a 
sommation. 
I  think  the  entire  hairdresser's  family  must 
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have  concluded  that  I  had  committed  some 
dreadful  crime :  for  the  citation,  or  whatever  it 
was,  had  to  be  served  personally,  and  the  usher 
dodged  me  about,  all  that  afternoon,  before  he 
could  succeed  in  thrusting  into  my  hand  a  species 
of  placard,  printed  on  coarse  grey  paper,  and 
stamped  all  over  in  variously-coloured  inks, 
bidding  me  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the 
Judge  of  Instruction  of  the  First  Tribunal  of  the 
Court  of  Assizes  of  Brabant,  to  give  preliminary 
evidence  against  Jacobus  Hendrik  Vanderscamp, 
otherwise  Gewaert,  otherwise  "  Doppelfanger," 
otherwise  "  Pinchgelt,"  otherwise — and  to  me 
eternally — Mynheer  van  Prig. 

I  got  this  citation  on  a  Saturday;  on  the 
Monday — the  intermediate  day  was  one  of  tor- 
ture— I  attended  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  In  the  back  yard  of  that 
rambling  whitewashed  edifice  I  found  a  lonely 
door,  giving  access  to  a  flight  of  filthy  stone  stairs, 
up  three  flights  of  which,  an  attenuated  inscription 
informed  me,  were  the  "Cabinets  de  MM.  les 
Juges  d'Instruction."  Prev  ious .  to  this,  I  had 
been  allowed  to  cool  my  heels  in  a  dreadful  ante- 
chamber, much  resembling  a  pauper  dead-house ; 
for  it  appeared  there  had  been  on  the  preceding 
evening  a  great  robbery  at  a  jeweller's  in  the 
Place  de  la  Monnaie,  and  the  Judge  of  Instruc- 
tion, who  was  to  take  cognisance  of  myself 
against  van  Prig,  had  gone  down  to  'the  jewel- 
ler's in  order  to  take  "  informations"  on  the  spot. 
I  had  the  pleasure,  too,  of  meeting  the  little 
policeman,  who  called  my  miserable  matter 
"!' affaire  de  la  Porte  de  Cologne,"  making 
as  much  of  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  gun- 
powder plot ;  and  who  in  a  whisper  informed  me 
that  van  Prig  had  "  arrived"  and  was  "  la-bas," 
indicating  the  locked  door  of  a  seeming  coal- 
cellar.  He  also  obligingly  opened  ^he  door  of  the 
prisoners'  van,  which,  having  discharged  its  pas- 
sengers, was  waiting  in  the  court-yard,  and  ex- 
plained its  internal  economy  to  me.  We  groped 
about  the  narrow  corridor  of  the  carriage,  and 
with  a  shudder  I  peeped  into  the  cupboard  with 
its  narrow  seat  and  a  ventilator  in  the  roof, 
which,  but  half  an  hour  since,  had  held  the  cap- 
tive body  of  Mynheer  van  Prig. 

The  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  at  length  sum- 
moned me  to  the  presence  of  the  Juge  d'In- 
struction :  whom  I  found  to  be  a  portly  magis- 
trate, with  a  bald  head,  a  black  satin  waistcoat, 
and  a  large  bunch  of  seals.  He  was  sitting  in  a 
comfortable  apartment,  half  office,  half  sitting- 
room,  and  at  the  table  opposite  to  Mm  sat  his 
greffier,  or  secretary,  likewise  portly,  black  satin 
waistcoated  and  gold-sealed,  but  not  bald  headed. 
He  looked  like  the  judge's  nephew,  and  he  pro- 
bably stood  in  that  degree  of  relationship  to 
him.  I  was  bowed  to,  and  offered  a  chair  when  I 
entered,  and  then  judge  and  greffier,  or  uncle  and 


nephew,  began  to  chat  about  the  jewel  robbery, 
and  politics,  and  theatricals,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  of  my  being  an  Englishman.  Now  and 
then  I  was  asked  a  casual  question  relative  to  my 
transactions  with  Yan  Prig;  but  at  the  end  of 
some  five-and-twenty  minutes'  desultory  conver- 
sation, I  was  astounded  to  hear  the  greffier — who 
had  been  apparently  scribbling  caricatures  on  his 
blotting  pad  while  we  were  talking — clear  his 
voice  and  read  a  high-flown  narrative,  in  the  first 
person— my  own— of  the  "  Affaire  de  la  Porte  de 
Cologne."  I  think  the  exercitation  commenced 
thus : 

"  I  am  unable  to  state  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty whether  it  was  on  the  right  or  the  left  side 
of  the  row  of  poplars  opposite  the  Porte,  dite  de 
Cologne,  that  on  the  night,  or  rather  morning 
of " 

He  went  on,  for  I  am  sure  half  an  hour.  Then, 
the  pair  having  worked  their  wicked  will  on 
me,  told  me  that  I  was  to  come  again  that  day 
week,  to  be  confronted  with  the  "  prevenu,"  not 
yet  "accuse"  Van  Prig;  and  that  then  I  was 
to  prepare  myself  to  attend  the  Court  of  Assizes 
of  Brabant,  of  which  the  sittings  would  probably 
take  place  one  month  thence.  Then  they  gave 
me  tenpence — a  franc — for  my  "  time."  This  I 
gratefully  accepted,  as  an  instalment  on  my  five- 
and-twenty  francs,  and  my  "  bonny  money." 

It  was  my  own  fault  that  I  never  recovered 
my  property.  I  wonder  where  it  is  now,  and  what 
they  did  with  Van  Prig !  I  know  perfectly  well 
what  /  did.  I  happened  to  have  a  second  pass- 
port in  my  possession,  a  right  good  Foreign-office 
one.  The  first,  a  mere  Black  Eagle  affair,  I 
allowed  to  slumber  peacefully  in  the  custody  of 
the  police,  in  its  pigeon-hole  at  the  Petits  Sablons. 
I  went  home,  packed  up  my  needments,  made  the 
landlady  a  present  of  the  three-handed  Madonna, 
purchased  a  lot  of  bear-'s-grease  as  a  bonus  for 
not  stopping  longer,  and  by  the  eight  o'clock 
tram  from  the  Station  ties  Bogards  started  for 
|  the  town  of  Lille,  in  France.  The  tables  were 
turned,  and  I  had  run  away  from  Mynheer  van 
Prig. 

Was  he  convicted  on  the  strength  of  my  high- 
flown  narrative?  Was  I  condemned  "en  con- 
tumace"  for  cutting  the  prosecution,  so  far  as  1 
was  concerned,  "  short  ?"  Did  van  Prig  get  off 
scot  free  ?  I  have  never  been  informed.  I  have 
passed  through  Brussels  once  since,  on  my  way 
to  the  Rhine,  but  I  didn't  call  upon  "  MM.  les 
Juges  d'Instruction"  in  their  cabinets.  I  have 
had  my  pocket  picked,  too,  occasionally,  at 
Epsom,  in  the  Strand,  and  on  railway  platforms, 
but  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  British  Myn- 
heer van  Prig  has  always  been  clever  enough, 
in  my  case,  to  defy  pursuit  and  evade  discovery, 
and  that  I  have  never  since  been  subjected  to  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  prosecuting  him. 
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Till-  WOMAK  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHT's  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

VIII. 

BEFORE  I  had  reached  the  turning  which  led 
out  of  the  square,  my  attention  was  aroused  by 
the  sound  of  a  closing  door,  in  the  row  of  houses 
behind  inc.  1  looked  round,  and  saw  an  under- 
sized man  in  black,  on  the  door-step  of  the  house, 
which,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  stood  next  to 
Mrs.  Catherick's  place  of  abode,  on  the  side 
nearest  to  me.  The  man  advanced  rapidly  to- 
wards the  turning  at  which  I  had  stopped.  I 
recognised  him  as  the  lawyer's  clerk  who  had 
preceded  me  in  my  visit  to  Blackwater  Park, 
and  who  had  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me, 
when  I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  the  house. 

I  waited  where  I  was,  to  ascertain  whether 
his  object  was  to  come  to  close  quarters  and 
speak,  on  this  occasion.  To  my  surprise,  he 
(1  on  rapidly,  without  saying  a  word, 
without  even  looking  up  in  my  face  as  he 
went  by.  This  was  such  a  complete  inversion 
of  the  course  of  proceeding  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  expect  on  his  part,  that  my  curiosity, 
or  rather  my  suspicion,  was  aroused,  and  I  de- 
termined, on  my  sido,  to  keep  him  cautiously  in 
view,  and  to  discover  what  the  business  might 
be  on  which  he  was  now  employed.  Without 
caring  whether  he  saw  me  or  not,  I  walked  after 
him.  He  never  looked  back ;  and  led  me  straight 
through  the  streets  to  the  railway  station. 

The  train  was  on  the  point  oif  starting,  and 
two  or  three  passengers  who  were  late  were 
clustering  round  the  small  opening  through 
which  the  tickets  were  issued.  I  joined  thein, 
and  distinctly  heard  the  lawyer's  clerk  demand 
a  ticket  for  the  Blackwater  station.  I  satisfied 
myself  that  he  had  actually  left  by  the  train,  be- 
fore 1  came 

There  was  only  one  interpretation  that  I 
could  place  on  what  I  had  just  seen  and  heard. 
1  had  unquestionably  observed  the  man  leav- 
ing a  house  which  closely  adjoined  Mrs.  Ca- 
therick's residence.  He  had  been  probably 
placed  there,  by  Sir  Pcrcival's  directions,  as  a 
lodger,  in  anticipation  of  my  inquiries  lead- 


ing  me,  sooner  or  later,  to  communicate  with 
Mv>.  (  liheriek.  He  had  doubtless  seen  me  go 
in  and  come  out  ;  and  he  had  hurried  away  by 
the  first  train  to  make  his  report  at  Blackwater 


Park — to  which  place  Sir  Percival  would  natu- 
rally betake  himself  (knowing  what  he  evidently 
knew  of  my  movements),  in  order  to  be  ready 
on  the  spot,  if  I  returned  to  Hampshire.  I  saw 
this  clearly ;  and  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that 
the  apprehensions  which  Marian  had  expressed 
to  me  at  parting,  might  be  realised.  Before 
many  days,  there  seemed  every  likelihood,  now, 
that  Sir  Fercival  and  I  might  meet. 

Whatever  result  events  might  be  destined  to 
produce,  I  resolved  to  pursue  my  own  course, 
straight  to  the  end  in  view,  without  stopping  or 
turning  aside,  for  Sir  Percival,  or  for  any  one. 
The  great  responsibility  which  weighed  on  me 
heavily  in  London — the  responsibility  of  so 
guiding  my  slightest  actions  as  to  prevent  them 
from  leading  accidentally  to  the  discovery  of 
Laura's  place  of  refuge — was  removed,  now 
that  I  was  in  Hampshire.  I  could  go  and  come 
as  I  pleased,  at  "V^iehningham  ;  and  if  I  failed  in 
observing  any  necessary  precautions,  the  imme- 
diate results  would,  at  least,  affect  only  myself. 

When  I  left  the  station,  the  winter  evening 
was  beginning  to  close  in.  '  There  was  little 
hope  of  continuing  my  inquiries  after  dark  to 
any  useful  purpose,  in  a  neighbourhood  that 
was  strange  to  me.  Accordingly,  T  made  my 
\\  iv  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  ordered  my  dinner 
ana  my  bed.  This  done,  I  wrote  to  Marian,  to 
tell  her  that  I  was  safe  and  well,  and  that  I  had 
fair  prospects  of  success.  I  had  directed  her, 
on  leaving  home,  to  address  her  first  letter 
(the  letter  I  expected  to  receive  the  next  morn- 
ing) to  "The  Post-office,  Welmingham;"  and  I 
now  begged  her  to  send  her  second  day's  letter 
to  the  same  address.  I  could  easily  receive  it, 
by  writing  to  the  postmaster,  if  I  happened  to 
be  away  from  the  town  when  it  arrived. 

The  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  as  it  grew  late 
in  the  evening,  became  a  perfect  solitude.  I 
was  left  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  accomplished 
that  afternoon,  as  uninterruptedly  as  if  the  house 
had  been  my  own.  Before  I  retired  to  rest,  I 
had  thought  over  my  extraordinary  interview 
with  Mrs.  Catherick,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  had  verified  the  conclusions  which  I  had 
hastily  drawn  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 

The  vestry  of  Old  Welmingham  church  was 
the  starting-point  from  which  my  mind  slowly 
worked  its  way  back  through  all  that  I  had 
heard  Mrs.  Catherick  say,  and  through  all  that  I 
had  seen  Mrs.  Catherick  do.  At  the  time  when 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  vestry  was  first  re- 
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fcrrcd  to  in  my  presence  by  Mrs.  Clements,  I 
had  thought  it  the  strangest  and  most  unaccount- 
able of  a3  places  for  Sir  Percival  to  select  for  a 
clandestine  meeting  with  the  clerk's  -wife.  In- 
fluenced by  this  impression,  and  by  no  other,  I 
had  mentioned  "  the  vestry  of  the  church,"  be- 
fore Mrs.  Catherick,  on  pure  speculation — it  re- 
presented one  of  the  minor  peculiarities  of  the 
story,  which  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  speak- 
ing. T  was  prepared  for  her  answering  me  con- 
fusedly, or  angrily ;  but  the  blank  terror  that 
seized  her,  when  I  said  the  words,  took  me 
completely  by  surprise.  I  had,  long  before,  asso- 
ciated Sir  Percival's  Secret  with  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  crime,  which  Mrs.  Catherick  knew  of 
— but  I  had  gone  no  farther  than  this.  Now, 
the  woman's  terror  associated  the  crime,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  vestry,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  she  had  been  more  than  the  mere 
witness  of  it — she  was  also  the  accomplice. 

What  had  been  the  nature  of  the  crime  ? 
Surely  there  was  a  contemptible  side  to  it,  as 
well  as  a  dangerous  side — or  Mrs.  Catherick 
would  not  have  repeated  my  own  words,  referring 
to  Sir  Percival's  rank  and  power,  with  such 
marked  disdain  as  she  had  certainly  displayed. 
It  was  a  contemptible  crime,  then,  and  a  dan- 
gerous crime ;  aud  she  had  shared  in  it,  and  it 
was  associated  with  the  vestry  of  the  church. 

Tbe  next  consideration  to  be  disposed  of  led 
me  a  step  farther  from  this  point. 

Mrs.  Catherick's  undisguised  contempt  for 
Sir  Percival  plainly  extended  to  his  mother  as 
well.  She  had  referred,  with  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm, to  the  great  family  he  had  descended  from 
— "  especially  by  the  mother's  side."  What  did 
this  mean  ?  There  appeared  to  be  only  two 
explanations  of  it.  Either  his  mother's  birth 
had  been  low  ?  or  his  mother's  reputation  was 
damaged  by  some  hidden  flaw  with  which  Mrs. 
Catherick  and  Sir  Percival  were  both  privately 
acquainted  ?  I  could  only  put  the  first  expla- 
nation to  the  test  by  looking  at  the  register  of 
her  marriage,  and  so  ascertaining  her  maiden 
name  and  her  parentage,  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  inquiries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
second  case  supposed  were  the  true  one,  what 
had  been  the  flaw1  in  her  reputation  ?  Remem- 
bering the  account  which  Marian  had  given  me 
of  Sir  Percival's  father  and  mother,  and  of  the 
suspiciously  unsocial  secluded  life  they  had  both 
led,  I  now  asked  myself,  whether  it  'might  not 
be  possible  that  his  mother  had  never  been 
married  at  all.  Here  again,  the  register  might, 
by  offering  written  evidence  of  the  marriage, 
prove  to  me,  at  any  rate,  that  this  doubt  had 
BO  foundation  in  truth.  But  where  was  the 
register  to  be  found  ?  At  this  point,  I  took  up 
the  conclusions  which  I  had  previously  formed ; 
and  the  same  mental  process  which  had  dis- 
covered the  locality  of  the  concealed  crime,  now 
lodged  the  register,  also,  in  the  vestry  of  Old 
Welmingham  church. 

These  were  the  results  of  my  interview  with 
Mrs.  Catherick — these  were  the  various  con- 
siderations, all  steadily  converging  to  one  point, 
which  decided  my  course  on  the  next  day. 


The  morning  was  cloudy  and  lowering,  but 
no  rain  fell.  I  left  my  bag  at  the  hotel ;  and, 
after  inquiring  the  way,  set  forth  on  foot  for 
Old  Welmingham  church. 

It  was  a  walk  of  rather  more  than  two  miles, 
the  ground  rising  slowly  all  the  way.  On  the 
highest  point  stood  the  church — an  ancient, 
weather-beaten  building,  with  heavy  buttresses 
at  its  sides,  and  a  clumsy  square  tower  in  front. 
The  vestry,  at  the  back,  was  built  out  from  the 
church,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  age. 
Round  the  building,  at  intervals,  appeared  the 
remains  of  the  village  which  Mrs.  Clements  had 
described  to  me  as  her  husband's  place  of  abode 
in  former  years,  and  which  the  principal  inha- 
bitants had  long  since  deserted  for  the  new 
town.  Some  of  the  empty  houses  had  been 
dismantled  to  their  outer  walls;  some  had 
been  left  to  decay  with  time ;  and  some  were 
still  inhabited  by  persons  evidently  of  the  poorest 
class.  It  was  a  dreary  scene — and  yet,  in  the 
worst  aspect  of  its  ruin,  not  so  dreary  as  the 
modern  town  that  I  had  just  left.  Here,  there 
was  the  brown,  breezy  sweep  of  surrounding 
fields  for  the  eye  to  repose  on ;  here  the  trees, 
leafless  as  they  were,  still  varied  the  monotony 
of  the  prospect,  and  helped  the  mind  to  look 
forward  to  summer  time  and  shade. 

As  I  moved  away  from  the  back  of  the  church, 
and  passed  some  of  the  dismantled  cottages  in 
search  of  a  person  who  might  direct  me  to  the 
clerk,  I  saw  two  men  saunter  out  after  me,  from 
behind  a  wall.  The  tallest  of  the  two — a  stout 
muscular  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  gamekeeper — 
was  a  stranger  to  me.  The  other  was  one  of 
the  men  who  had  followed  me  in  London,  on  the 
clay  when  I  left  Mr.  Kyrle's  office.  I  had  taken 
particular  notice  of  him,  at  the  time ;  and  I  felt 
sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  identifying  the 
fellow  on  this  occasion.  Neither  he  nor  his 
companion  attempted  to  speak  to  me,  and 
both  kept  themselves  at  a  respectful  distance 
—but  the  motive  of  their  presence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church  was  plainly  apparent. 
It. was  exactly  as  I  had  supposed — Sir  Percival 
was  already  prepared  for  me.  My  visit  to  Mrs. 
Catherick  had  been  reported  to  him  the  evening 
before;  and  those  two  men  at  my  heels  had 
been  placed  on  the  look-out  for  me,  near  the 
church  at  Old  Welmiugham.  If  I  had  wanted 
any  further  proof  that  my  investigations  had 
taken  the  right  direction  at  last,  the  plan  now 
adopted  for  watching  me  would  have  supplied  it. 

I  walked  on,  away  from  the  church,  till  I 
reached  one  of  the  inhabited  houses,  with  a 
patch  of  kitchen  garden  attached  to  it,  on  which 
a  labourer  was  at  work.  He  directed  me  to  the 
clerk's  abode— a  cottage,  at  some  little  distance 
off,  standing  by  itself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  for- 
saken village.  The  clerk  was  in-doors,  and  was 
just  putting  on  his  great-coat.  He  was  a  cheer- 
ful, familiar,  loudly-talkative  old  man,  with  a 
very  poor  opinion  (as  I  soon  discovered)  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  happy  sense  of 
superiority  to  his  neighbours  in  virtue  of  the 
great  distinction  of  having  once  been  in  London. 

"  It's  well  you  came  so  early,  sir,"  said  the 
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old  man,  when  I  had  mentioned  the  object  of  my 
visit.  "  I  should  have  been  away  in  ten  minutes 
more.  Parish  business,  sir — and  a  goodish  long 
trot  before  it's  all  done,  for  a  man  at  mv  age. 
But,  bless  you,  I'm  strong  on  my  legs  stilf !  As 
long  as  a  man's  legs  don't  give,  there's  a  deal  of 
work  left  in  him.  Don't  you  think  so,  sir  P" 

He  took  his  keys  down,  while  he  was  talking, 
from  a  hook  behind  the  fireplace,  and  locked  his 
cottage  door  behind  us. 

"Nobody  at  home  to  keep  house  for  me," 
said  the  clerk,  with  a  cheerful  sense  of  perfect 
freedom  from  all  family  encumbrances.  "My 
wife's  in  the  churchyard,  there ;  and  my  children 
are  all  married.  A  wretched  place  this,  isn't  it, 
sir  ?  But  the  parish  is  a  large  one — every  man 
couldn't  get  through  the  business  as  I  do.  It's 
learning  does  it ;  and  I've  had  my  share,  and  a 
little  more.  I  can  talk  the  Queen's  English 
(God  bless  the  Queen !)— and  that's  more  than 
most  of  the  people  about  here  can  do.  You're 
from  London,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  I've  been  in  Lon- 
don, a  matter  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago." 

Chattering  on  in  this  way,  he  led  me  back  to 
the  vestry.  I  looked  about,  to  see  if  the  two 
spies  were  still  in  sight.  They  were  not  visible 
anywhere.  After  having  discovered  my  applica- 
tion to  the  clerk,  they  had  probably  concealed 
themselves  where  they  could  watch  my  next  pro- 
ceedings in  perfect  freedom.  The  vestry  door 
was  of  stout  old  oak,  studded  with  strong  nails ; 
and  the  clerk  put  his  large,  heavy  key  into  the 
lock,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he 
had  a  difficulty  to  encounter,  and  who  was  not 
quite  certain  of  creditably  conquering  it. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  bring  you  this  way,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  because  the  door  from  the  vestry  to  the 
church  is  bolted  on  the  vestry  side.  We  might 
have  got  in  through  the  church,  otherwise.  This 
is  a  perverse  lock,  if  ever  there  was  one  yet.  It's 
big  enough  for  a  prison-door ;  it's  been  hampered 
over  and  over  again;  and  it  ought  to  be  changed 
for  a  new  one.  I've  mentioned  that  to  the  church- 
warden, fifty  times  over  at  least:  he's  always 
saying  Til  see  about  it' — and  he  never  does 
see.  Ah,  it's  a  lost  corner,  this  place.  Not 
like  London — is  it,  sir  ?  Bless  you,  we  are  all 
asleep  here  !  We  don't  march  with  the  times." 

After  twisting  and  turning  the  key,  the  heavy 
lock  yielded ;  and  he  opened  the  door. 

The  vestry  was  larger  than  I  should  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  judging  from  the  outside  only. 
It  was  a  dim,  mouldy,  melancholy  old  room,  with 
a  low,  raftered  ceiling.  Round  two  sides  of  it, 
the  sides  nearest  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
ran  heavy  wooden  presses,  wormcaten  and  gaping 
with  age.  Hooked  to  the  inner  corner  of  one  of 
these  presses  hung  several  surplices,  all  bulging 
out  at  their  lower  ends  in  an  irreverent -looking 
bundle  of  limp  drapery,  and  wanting  nothing  but 
under  them  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  cluster 
of  neglected  curates  who  had  committed  suicide, 
by  companionably  hanging  themselves  all  to- 
gether. Below  the  surplices,  on  the  floor,  stood 
thrtc  packing-cases,  with  the  lids  half  off,  half 
on,  ana  the  straw  profusely  bursting  out  of  their 
cracks  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  Behind 


them,  in  a  corner,  was  a  litter  of  dusty  papers ; 
some  large  and  rolled  up,  like  architects'  plans ; 
some  loosely  strung  together  on  files,  like  bills 
or  letters.  The  room  had  once  been  lighted  by  a 
small  side  window ;  but  this  had  been  bricked 
up,  and  a  lantern  skylight  was  now  substituted 
for  it.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  mouldy ; 
being  rendered  oppressive  by  the  closing  of  the 
door  which  led  into  the  church.  This  door  also 
was  composed  of  solid  oak,  and  was  bolted,  at 
top  and  bottom,  on  the  vestry  side. 

"We  might  be  tidier,  mightn't  we,  sir?" 
said  the  cheerful  clerk.  "  But  when  you're  in 
a  lost  corner  of  a  place  like  this,  what  are  you 
to  do?  Why,  look  here,  now — just  look  at 
these  packing-cases.  There  they've  been,  for  a 
year  or  more,  ready  to  go  to  London — there 
they  are,  littering  the  place — and  there  they'll 
stop  as  long  as  the  nails  hold  them  together. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  this  is 
not  London.  We  are  all  asleep  here.  Bless  you, 
we  don't  march  with  the  times !" 

"What  is  there  in  the  packing-cases?"  I 
asked. 

"  Bits  of  old  wood  carvings  from  the  pulpit, 
and  panels  from  the  chancel,  and  images  from 
the  organ-loft,"  said  the  clerk.  "Portraits  of 
the  twelve  apostles  in  wood— and  not  a  whole 
nose  among  'em.  All  broken,  and  wormeaten : 
crumbling  to  dust  at  the  edges — as  brittle  as 
crockery,  and  as  old  as  the  church,  if  not  older." 

"  And  why  were  they  going  to  London  P  To 
be  repaired  ?" 

"  That's  it,  sir.  To  be  repaired ;  aud  where 
they  were  past  repair,  to  be  copied  in  sound 
wood.  But,  bless  you,  the  money  fell  short — 
and  there  they  are,  waiting  for  new  subscrip- 
tions, and  nobody  to  subscribe.  It  was  all  done 
a  year  ago,  sir.  Six  gentlemen  dined  together 
about  it,  at  the  hotel  in  the  new  town.  They 
made  speeches,  and  passed  resolutions,  and  put 
their  names  down,  and  printed  off  thousands  of 
prospectuses.  Beautiful  prospectuses,  sir,  all 
flourished  over  with  Gothjc  devices  in  red  ink, 
saying  it  was  a  disgrace  not  to  restore  the 
church  and  repair  the  famous  carvings,  and  so 
on.  There  are  the  prospectuses  that  couldn't 
be  distributed,  and  the  architect's  plans  and 
estimates,  and  the  whole  correspondence  which 
set  everybody  at  loggerheads  and  ended  in  a 
dispute,  all  down  together  in  that  corner,  be- 
hind the  packing-cases.  The  money  dribbled  in 
a  little  at  first — but  what  can  you  expect  out  of 
London  P  There  was  just  enough,  you  know,  to 
pack  the  broken  carvings,  and  get  the  estimates, 
and  pay  the  printer's  bill — and  after  that,  there 
wasn't  a  halfpenny  left.  We  have  nowhere  else  to 
put  them — nobody  in  the  new  town  cares  about 
accommodating  us — we're  in  a  lost  corner — and 
this  is  an  untidj  vestry — and  who's  to  help  it  P 
— that's  what  fwant  to  know." 

My  anxiety  to  examine  the  register  did  not 
dispose  me  to  offer  much  encouragement  to  the 
old  man's  talkativeness.  I  agreed  with  him  that 
nobody  could  help  the  untidiness  of  the  vestry 
— and  then  suggested  that  we  should  proceed 
to  our  business"  without  more  delay. 
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"  Ay,  ay,  the  marriage  register,"  said  the  clerk, 
taking  a  little  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket. 
"  How  far  do  you  want  to  look  back,  sir  ?" 

Marian  had  informed  me  of  Sir  Percival's  age, 
at  the  time  when  we  had  spoken  together  of  iiis 
marriage  engagement  with  Laura.  She  had  then 
described  him  as  being  forty-five  years  old. 
Calculating  back  from  this,  and  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  year  that  had  passed  since  I  had 
gained  my  information,  I  found  that  he  must 
ave  been  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  four. 

"  I  want  to  begin  witli  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  four,"  I  said. 

"  Which  way  after  that,  sir  ?"  asked  the  clerk. 
"  Forwards  to  our  time,  or  backwards  ?" 

"  Backwards  from  eighteen  hundred  and  four." 

He  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  presses — 
the  press  from  the  side  of  which  the  surplices 
were  hanging — and  produced  a  large  volume 
bound  in  greasy  brown  leather.  I  was  struck 
by  the  insecurity  of  the  place  in  which  the  re- 
gister was  kept.  The  door  of  the  press  was 
warped  and  cracked  with  age ;  and  the  lock  was 
of  the  smallest  and  commonest  kind.  I  could 
have  forced  it  easily  with  my  walking-stick. 

"  Is  that  considered  a  sufficiently  secure  place 
for  the  register  ?"  I  inquired.  "  Surely,  a  book 
of  such  importance  ought  to  be  protected  by  a 
better  lock,  and  kept  carefully  in  an  iron  safe  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  that's  curious  !"  said  the  clerk, 
shutting  up  the  book  again,  just  after  he  had 
opened  it,  and  smacking  his  hand  cheerfully  on 
the  cover.  "  Those  were  the  very  words  my  old 
master  was  always  saying,  years  and  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  lad.  '  Why  isn't  the  register' 
(meaning  this  register  here,  under  my  hand) — 
'  why  isn't  it  kept  in  an  iron  safe  ?'  If  I've 
heard  him  say  that  once,  I've  heard  him  say  it 
a  hundred  times.  He  was  the  solicitor,  in  those 
days,  sir,  who  had  the  appointment  of  vestry 
clerk  to  this  church.  A  fine  hearty  old  gentle- 
man— and  the  most  particular  man  breathing. 
As  long  as  he  lived,  he  kept  a  copy  of  this  book, 
in  his  office  at  Kuowlesbury,  and  had  it  posted 
up  regular,  from  time  to  time,  to  correspond 
with  the  fresh  entries  here.  You  would  hardly 
think  it,  but  he  had  bis  own  appointed  days, 
once  or  twice,  in  every  quarter,  for  riding  over 
to  this  church  on  his  old  wliite  pony  to  check 
the  copy,  by  the  register,  with  his  own  eyes  and 
hands.  'How  do  I  know'  (housed  to  say) — 
'  how  do  I  know  that  the  register  in  this  vestry 
may  not  be  stolen  or  destroyed  ?  Why  isn't  it 
kept  in  an  iron  safe  ?  Why  can't  I  make  other 
people  as  careful  as  I  am  myself  ?  Some  of  these 
days  there  will  be  an  accident  happen — and  when 
the  register's  lost,  then  the  parish  will  find  out 
the  value  of  my  copy.'  He  used  to  take  his 
pinch  of  snuff  after  that,  and  look  about  him  as 
bold  as  a  lord.  Ah  \  the  like  of  him  for  doing 
business  isn't  easy  to  find  now.  You  may  go  tr> 
London,  and  not  match  him,  even  there.  Which 
year  did  you  say  ?  Eighteen  hundred  and  what  ?" 

"Eighteen 'hundred  and  four,"  I  replied; 
mentally  resolving  to  give  the  old  man  no  more 
opportunities  of  talking. 

The  clerk  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  turned 


over  the  leaves  of  the  register,  carefully  wetting 
his  finger  and  thumb,  at  every  third  pa^e. 
"  There  it  is,  sir,"  he  said,  with  another  cheer- 
ful smack  on  the  open  volume.  "  There's  the 
year  you  want." 

As  I  was  ignorant  of  the  month  in  which  Sir 
Percival  was  born,  I  began  my  backward  search 
with  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  register- 
book  was  of  the  aid  fashioned  kind ;  the  entries 
being  all  made  on  blank  pages,  in  manuscript, 
and  the  divisions  which  separated  them  being 
indicated  by  ink  lines  drawn  across  the  page,  at 
the  close  of  each  entry. 

I  reached  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  four,  without  encountering-  the 
marriage  ;  and  then  travelled  back  through  De- 
cember, eighteen  hundred  and  three ;  through 

November,  and  October ;  through. No !  not 

through  September  also.  Under  the  heading  of 
that  month  in  the  year  I  found  the  marriage  ! 

I  looked  carefully  at  the  entry.  It  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  and  was,  for  want  of  room, 
compressed  into  a  smaller  space  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  marriages  above.  The  marriage  im- 
mediately before  it  was  impressed  on  my  atten- 
tion by  the  circumstance  of  the  bridegroom's 
Christian  name  being  the  same  as  my  own. 
The  entry  immediately  following  it  (on  the  top 
of  the  next  page)  was  noticeable,  in  another 
way,  from  the  large  space  it  occupied ;  the  re- 
cord, in  this  case,  registering  the  marriages  of 
two  brothers  at  the  same  time.  The  register 
of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Felix  Glyde  was  in  no 
respect  remarkable,  except  for  the  narrowness 
of  the  space  into  which  it  was  compressed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  information  about 
his  wife,  was  the  usual  information  given  in 
such  cases.  She  was  described,  as  "Cecilia 
Jane  Elster,  of  Park- View  Cottages,  Knowles- 
bury ;  only  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Elster, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Bath." 

1  noted  down  these  particulars  in  my  pocket- 
book,  feeling,  as  I  did  so,  both  doubtful  and  dis- 
heartened tibout  my  next  proceedings.  The 
Secret,  which  I  had  believed,  until  this  moment, 
to  be  within  my  grasp,  seemed  now  farther  from 
my  reach  than  ever.  What  suggestions  of  any 
mystery  unexplained  had  arisen  out  of  my  visit 
to  the  vestry  ?  I  saw  no  suggestions  anywhere. 
What  progress  had  I  made  towards  discovering 
the  suspected  stain  on  the  reputation  of  Sir 
Percival's  mother  ?  The  one  fact  I  had  ascer- 
tained, vindicated  her  reputation.  Fresh  doubts, 
fresh  difficulties,  fresh  delays,  began  to  open 
before  me  in  interminable  prospect.  What  was 
I  to  do  next  ?  The  one  immediate  resource  left 
to  me,  appeared  to  be  this :  I  might  institute 
inquiries  about  "  Miss  Elster,  of  Knowlesbury," 
on  the  chance  of  advancing  towards  my  main 
object,  by  first  discovering  the  secret  of  Mrs. 
Catherick's  contempt  for  Sir  Percival's  mother. 

"  Have  you  found  what  you  wanted,  sir  ?" 
said  the  clerk,  as  I  closed  the  register-book. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  have  some  inquiries 
still  to  make.  I  suppose  the  clergyman  who 
officiated  here  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
three  is  no  longer  alive  ?" 
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"No,  no,  sir;  he  was  dead  three  or  four 
years  before  I  came  here  —  and  that  was  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  twenty-seven.  I  got  this  place, 
sir,"  persisted  my  talkative  old  friend,  "through 
the  clerk  before  me  leaving  it.  They  say  he  was 
driven  out  of  house  and  home  by  his  wife  —  and 
she's  living  still,  down  in  the  new  town  there. 
I  don't  know  the  rights  of  the  story,  myself;  all 
I  know  is,  I  got  the  place.  Mr.  Wausborough 
got  it  for  me  —  the  son  of  my  old  master  that  I 
was  telling  you  of.  He's  a  free,  pleasant  gen- 
tleman as  ever  lived  ;  rides  to  the  hounds,  keeps 
his  pointers,  and  all  that.  He's  vestry-clerk 
IKTC  mnv,  as  his  father  was  before  him." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  your  former  master 
lived  at  knowlcsbury  ?"  I  asked,  calling  to  mind 
the  long  story  about  the  precise  gentleman  of 
the  old^  school,  with  which  my  talkative  friend 
had  wearied  me  before  he  opened  the  register. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir,  replied  the  clerk. 
"  Old  Mr.  Wansborough  lived  at  Knowlesbury  ; 
and  young  Mr.  Wansborough  lives  there  too." 

"  You  said  just  now  he  was  vestry-clerk,  like 
his  father  before  him.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  know  what  a  vestry-clerk  is." 

"  Don't  you  indeed,  sir  ?  —  and  you  come  from 
London,  too  !  Every  parish  church,  yon  know, 
has  :i  vestry-clerk  and  a  parish-clerk.  The 
is  a  man  like  me  (except  that  I've 


got  a  deal  more  learning  than  most  of  them  — 
though  I  don't  boast  of  it).  The  vestry-clerk  is 
a  sort  of  an  appointment  that  the  lawyers  get  ; 
and  if  there's  any  business  to  be  done  for  the 
vestry,  why  there  they  are  to  do  it.  It's  just  the 
same  in  London.  Every  parish  church  there 
has  got  its  vestry-clerk  —  and,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  he's  sure  to  be  a  lawyer." 

"  Then,  young  Mr.  Wansborough  is  a  lawyer  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  is,  sir  !      A  lawyer  in  High- 

street,  Knowlesbury  —  the  old  offices  that  his 

father  had  before  him.    The  number  of  times 

I've  swept  those  offices  out,  and  seen  the  old 

gentleman  come  trotting  in  on  his  white  pony, 

looking  right  and  left  all  down  the  street,  and 

uodding  to  everybody  !    Bless  you,  he  was  a  po- 

pular character  !  —  he'd  have  done  in  London!" 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Knowlesbury  from  here  ?" 

"A  long  stretch,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  with 

that   exaggerated   idea  of   distances  and  that 

vivid  perception  of  difficulties  in  getting  from 

place  to  place,  peculiar  to  country  people.  "  Nigh 

on  five  mile,  I  can  tell  you  !" 

It  was  still  early  in  the  forenoon.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  a  walk  to  Knowlesbury  and 
back  again  to  Welmingham  ;  and  there  was  no 
person  probably  in  the  town  who  was  fitter  to 
assist  my  inquiries  about  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  Sir  Percival's  mother,  before  her  mar- 
riage, than  the  local  solicitor.  I  resolved  to  go 
at  once  to  Knowlesbury  on  foot. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  as  I 
slipped  :ny  little  present  into  his  hand.  "Are 
tou  really  going  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Knowles 
bury  ami  back  y  Well  !  you're  strong  on  your 
leu  ,  too  —  and  what  a  blessing  that  is,  isn't  it? 
There's  tUe  road  ;  you  can't  miss  it.  I  wish  I 
was  gobg  your  way  —  it's  pleasant  to  meet  with 


gentlemen  from  London,  in  a  lost  corner  like 
this.  One  hear*  the  news.  Wish  you  good 
morning,  sir — and  thank  you  kindly,  once  more." 

As  I  left  the  church  behind  me,  I  looked  back 
— and  there  were  the  two  men  again,  on  the  road 
below,  with  a  third  in  their  company  : — the  short 
man  in  black,  whom  I  had  traced  to  the  railway 
the.  evening  before. 

The  three  stood  talking  together  for  a  little 
while — then  separated.  Ihe  man  in  black  went 
away  by  himself  towards  Welmingham;  the 
other  two  remained  together,  evidently  waiting 
to  follow  me,  as  soon  as  I  walked  on. 

I  proceeded  on  my  way,  without  letting  the 
fellows  see  that  I  took  any  special  notice  of 
them.  They  caused  me  no  conscious  irritation 
of  feeling  at  that  moment^on  the  contrary, 
they  rather  revived  my  sinking  hopes.  In 
the  surprise  of  discovering  the  evidence  of 
the  marriage,  I  had  forgotten  the  inference  I 
had  drawn,  on  first  perceiving  the  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  vestry.  Their  reappear- 
ance reminded  me  that  Sir  Percival  had  anti- 
cipated my  visit  to  Old  Welmingham  church,  as 
the  next  result  of  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Ca- 
therick — otherwise,  he  would  never  have  placed 
his  spies  there  to  wait  for  me.  Smoothly  and 
fairly  as  appearances  looked  in  the  vestry,  there 
was  something  wrong  beneath  them — there  was 
something  in  the  register-book,  for  aught  I  knew, 
that  I  had  not  discovered  yet. 

"  I  shall  come  back,"  I  thought  to  myself,  as 
I  turned  for  a  farewell  look  at  the  tower  of  the 
old  church.  "  I  shall  trouble  the  cheerful  clerk 
a  second  time  to  conquer  the  perverse  lock,  and 
to  open  the  vestry  door." 


NATURAL  SELECTION. 

IT  is  well  for  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  and  a  com- 
fort to  his  friends,  that  he  is  living  now,  instead 
of  having  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  is 
even  well  that  he  is  a  British  subject,  and  not  a 
native  of  Austria,  Naples,  or  Rome.  Men  have 
been  kept  for  long  years  in  durance,  and  even 
put  to  the  rack  and  the  stake,  for  the  commis- 
sion of  offences  minor  to  the  publication  of  ideas 
less  in  opposition  to  the  notions  held  by  the 
powers  that  be. 

But  we  have  come  upon  more  tolerant  times. 
If  a  man  can  calmly  support  his  heresy  by  rea- 
sons, the  heresy  will  be  listened  to ;  and,  in  the 
end,  will  be  either  received  or  refuted,  or  simply 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Mr.  Darwin  also  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  the  bygone  heresies  of  pre- 
vious heretics ;  one  heresy  prepares  the  way  for, 
and  weakens  the  shock  occasioned  by,  another. 
Astronomical  and  geological  innovations  render 
possible  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  that  would 
have  made  people's  hair  stand  on  end  three  cen- 
turies ago.  This  is  an  enormous  progress  ;  for 
what  are  three  or  four  centuries  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  ?  What,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ?  Truth  is  a  bugbear  which  is  fast  losing 
its-  terrors :  we  are  getting  more  and  more  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  are  less  and  less  afraid  to 
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look  it  in  the  face.  But  theu  comes  the  old 
question,  "  What  is  Truth  ?"  Mr.  Darwin  be- 
lieves lie  knows,  or  is  on  the  way  to  know. 

Charles  Darwin  comes  of  a  family  renowned 
for  close  observation,  intellectual  ability,  and 
boldness  of  speculation;  he  is  gifted  with  clear 
and  passionless  judgment,  and  with  an  amiable 
•find  gentlemanly  disposition ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  have  an  enemy  in  the  world ;  it 
is  certain  that  he  has,  and  deserves  to  have, 
many  friends.  He  is  blessed  with  a  sufficiency 
of  worldly  riches,  and  has  not  strong  health — 
the  very  combination  to  make  a  student.  He  is 
sincerity  itself,  thoroughly  believing  all  he  states, 
and  daring  to  state  what  he  believes.  No  mental 
reservation  is  employed  to  dissemble  the  ten- 
dency of  his  scientific  views.  He  has  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  and  beheld  the  manners  of 
many  men,  savage  and  civilised ;  of  many  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  He  has  compared 
living  forms  with  those  which  existed  on  the 
same  spot  of  land  ages  and  ages  ago.  In  his 
Voyage  with  the  Beagle  he  has  delighted  his 
readers  with  the  simplicity  and  the  clearness 
with  which  he  has  explained  geological  changes. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  pa- 
tiently accumulating  and  reflecting  on  all  sorts 
of  facts  which  could  possibly  have  any  bearing 
on  the  origin  of  living  things  as  we  now  behold 
them  existing;  regardless  of  expense  and  la- 
bour, he  has  long  searched  for  the  truth  respect- 
ing this  question.  He  believes  he  has  found  it, 
and  he  enunciates  his  creed  in  a  book  which  is 
an  abstract  of  a  larger  work  that  will  take  two 
or  three  more  years  to  complete. 

But,  as  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  age  allows 
him  to  state  and  to  hold  his  belief  unmolested, 
it  also  allows  dissenters  from  his  novel  doctrines 
to  declare  their  unbelief  of  them,  and  to  manifest 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts  by  utter  deafness  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  most  persuasive  attempts  at  con- 
version. The  world  in  general  is  quite  unpre- 
pared to  hear  his  unaccustomed  views  pro- 
pounded. The  propositions  are  so  unfamiliar, 
that,  be  they  false  or  be  they  true,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  meet  with  a  flat  denial.  The  do- 
minant and  fundamental  idea  may  be  grand, 
clear,  and  decided.  As  a  theory,  it  is  complete 
and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  regarded  merely 
as  a  theory;  but,  as  a  history  of  the  past, 
and  as  a  statement  of  present  and  future  facts, 
its  authority  must  entirely  rest  on  the  reader's 
judgment  whether  the  proofs  and  the  reasoning 
are  conclusive  to  his  mind  or  not.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  certain 
appearances  and  occurrences  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  Mr.  Darwin  is  already 
supported  by  a  small  party  of  disciples  and  fel- 
low-labourers, who  put  faith  in  his  inspiration ; 
while  the  great  majority  shrink  back  in  alarm  at 
the  boldness  of  his  conclusions,  and  at  the  illi- 
mitable lapse  of  time  which  it  unfolds  before 
their  wondering  and  bewildered  gaze.  He  will 
hardly  be  surprised  himself — nor  will  the  reader 
— to  find  that  the  mass  of  his  audience  have 
ears  but  hear  not,  and  eyes  but  see  not — as  he 
sees  and  understands  the  works  of  nature.  Be- 


fore accepting  such  a  theory,  we,  the  multitude, 
must  think  twice.  Well,  let  us  think  twice ; 
thinking  twice  never  does  harm. 

The  creed  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
the  world  is  as  follows :  Although  much  remains 
obscure,  and  will  long  remain  obscure,  Mr.  Dar- 
win entertains  no  doubt  that  the  view  which  most 
naturalists  entertain,  and  which  he  formerly  en- 
tertained himself— namely,  that  each  species  has 
been  independently  created — is  erroneous.  He 
is  fully  convinced  that  species  are  not  immu- 
table;* but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are 
called  the  same  genera  are  lineal  descendants  of 
some  other  and  generally  extinct  species. 

The  modifications  which  species  have  under- 
gone are  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  lie  believes, 
the  result  of  a  process  called  Natural  Selection. 
He  cannot  doubt  that  the  theory  of  descent, 
with  modification,  embraces  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  He  believes  that  animals  have 
descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  proge- 
nitors, and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser 
number.  Analogy  would  lead  him  one  step 
further  ;  namely,  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning, there  arose  some  single,  primitive,  ru- 
dimentary, organised  cell,  or  elementary  being, 
which  was  the  first  parent  of  every  living  crea- 
ture— that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended 
from  some  one  prototype.  But  analogy,  he 
owns,  may  be  a  deceitful  guide.  Nevertheless, 
all  living  things  have  much  in  common  in  their 
chemical  composition,  their  germinal  vesicles, 
their  cellular  structure,  and  their  laws  of  growth 
and  reproduction.  We  see  this  even  in  so 
trifling  a  circumstance  as  that  the  same  poison 
often  similarly  affects  plants  and  animals;  or 
that  the  poison  secreted  by  the  gall-fly  pro- 
duces monstrous  growths  on  the  wild  rose  or 
oak-tree.  Therefore,  Mr.  Darwin  would  infer 
from  analogy  that,  probably,  all  the  organic 
beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have 
descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the  good  old 
times,  opinions  like  these  would  have  been 
strongly  redolent  of  fagot  and  flame  ? 

Our  philosophical  reformer  adduces  numerous 
facts  which  he  holds  to  be  inexplicable  on  the 
theory  of  independent  acts  of  creation.  By  the 
supposition  of  a  migration,  with  subsequent 
modification,  we  can  see  why  oceanic  islands 
should  be  inhabited  by  few  species,  but,  of  these, 
that  many  should  be  peculiar.  We  can  clearly 
see  why  those  animals  which  cannot  cross  wide 
spaces  of  ocean,  as  frogs  and  terrestrial  mam- 
mals, should  not  inhabit  oceanic  islands ;  and 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  new  and  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  bats,  which  can  traverse  the  ocean, 
should  so  often  be  found  on  islands  far  distant 
from  any  continent.  The  grand  facts  respect- 
ing the  grouping  of  all  organic  beings  on  certain 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface — such  as  a  predo- 
minance of  monkeys  with  prehensile  tails  in  one 
country,  of  ant-eaters  and  toothless  animals  in 


*  See  "  Species,"  in  All  the  Tear  Ronnd,  No.  58, 
p.  174. 
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another,   of  pouched  animals  in  another,  of  a 
iiar  modification  of  leaves  in  Australian 
shrubs,  of  peculiar  aloes  or  agaves  in  America — 
an:  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  creation. 

Glancing  at  instincts,  marvellous  as  some  are, 
"llVr,  it  appears,  no  greater  difficulty  than 
does  corporeal  structure,  on  the  theory  of  the 
Natural  Selection  of  successive,  slight,  but  pro- 
fitable, modifications.  We  can  thus  understand 
why  nature  moves  by  graduated  steps  in  endow- 
ing different  animals  of  the  same  clais  with  their 
several  instincts.  On  the  view  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  tha  same  genus  having  descended  from 
a  common  parent,  and  having  inherited  much  in 
common,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  allied 
species,  when  placed  under  considerably  differ- 
ent conditions  of  life,  yet  should  follow  nearly 
the  same  instincts;  why  the  male  wrens  of 
North  America,  for  instance,  build  "  cock-nests" 
to  roost  in,  like  the  males  of  our  distinct  kitty- 
wrens — a  habit  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other 
known  bird.  On  the  view  of  instincts  having 
been  slowly  acquired  through  Natural  Selection, 
we  need  not  marvel  at  some  instincts  being  ap- 
parently not  perfect,  but  liable  to  mistakes,  as 
when  blow-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  carrion- 
scented  flowers  01  stapelias;  nor  at  many  in- 
stincts causing  other  animals  to  suffer,  as  when 
ants  make  slaves  of  their  fellow-ants,  when  the 
larv»  of  ichneumon  flies  feed  within  the  live 
bodies  of  caterpillars,  and  when  the  nestling 
cuckoo  ungratefully  ejects  his  legitimate  foster- 
brethren  out  of  the  family  nest. 

Instincts  are  as  important  as  bodily  structure 
for  the  welfare  of  each  species,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  life  by  which  it  happens  to  be  sur- 
rounded. Under  changed  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  that  slight  modifications  of  instinct 
might  be  profitable  to  a  species ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  instincts  do  vary  ever  so  little, 
then  Mr.  Darwin  sees  no  difficulty  in  Natural 
Selection  preserving  and  continually  accumu- 
lating variations  of  instinct  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  profitable.  His  line  of  argument — and 
the  whole  volume  is  one  long  argument — may 
be  summed  up  in  this  :  give  him  an  inch,  and  he 
takes  an  ell.  Instincts  certainly  do  vary — for  in- 
stance, the  migratory  instinct  varies,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  direction,  and  in  its  total  loss.  So  it  is 
with  the  nests  of  birds,  which  vary  partly  in 
dependence  on  the  situations  chosen  and  on  the 
nature  and  temperature  of  the  country  inha- 
bited, but  often  from  causes  wholly  unknown  to 
us.  It  is  thus,  he  believes,  that  all  the  most 
complex  and  wonderful  instincts  have  origi- 
nated; although  no  complex  instinct  can  pos- 
siblv  be  produced  except  by  the  slow  and  gra- 
dual accumulation  of  numerous  slight,  yet  pro- 
fitable, variations,  requiring  ages  upon  ages,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions, 
of  generations  to  work  them  out.  For  Mr. 
Darwin  assumes  such  an  inconceivably  vast 
}>oriod  of  lapsed  time  for  the  accomplishment  of 
nis  theory,  that  it  is  simply  not  eternity,  because 
it  h<td  a  beginning. 

Variations  of  instinct,  thus  acquired,  become, 
in  races,  habitual  and  hereditary.     Habit  and 


the  selection  of  so-called  accidental  variations, 
have  played  important  parts  in  modifying  the 
mental  qualities  of  our  domestic  animals.  It 
>cannot  be  doubted  that  young  pointers  will 
sometimes  point,  and  even  Back  other  dogs,  the 
very  first  time  that  they  are  taken  out  ;  retriev- 
ing is  certainly  in  some  degree  inherited  by 
retrievers  ;  as  is  a  tendency  to  run  round,  in- 
stead of  at,  a  flock  of  sheep  by  shepherds'  dogs. 
These  actions  do  not  differ  essentially  from  true 
instincts;  for  the  young  pointer  can  no  more 
know  that  he  points  to  aid  his  master,  than  the 
white  butterfly  knows  why  she  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  leaf  of  the  cabbage.  How  strongly  these 
habits  and  dispositions  are  inherited,  and  how 
curiously  they  become  mingled,  is  well  shown 
when  different  breeds  of  dogs  are  crossed.  A 
cross  with  the  greyhound  has  given  to  a  whole 


family  of  shepherds'  dogs,  the  lurchers,  a  ten- 
dency to  hunt  hares,  rendering  them  invaluable 
to  poachers.  Le  Roy  describes  a  dog  whose 
great-grandfather  was  a  wolf,  and  this  dog 
showed  a  trace  of  its  wild  parentage  only  in  one 
way  —  by  not  coming  in  a  straight  line  to  his 
master  when  called. 

To  understand  how  instincts  in  a  state  of 
nature  have  become  modified  by  Natural  Selec- 
tion, let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  cuckoo.  It 
is  commonly  admitted  that  the  more  immediate 
and  final  cause  of  the  cuckoo's  instinct  is  that 
she  lays  her  eggs,  not  daily,  but  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days  ;  so  that,  if  she  were  to  make 
her  own  nest  and  sit  on  her  own  eggs,  those 
first  laid  would  have  to  be  left  for  some  time 
unincubated,  or  there  would  be  eggs,  and  young 
birds  of  different  ages  in  the  same  nest  ;  which 
would  make  the  process  of  laying,  hatching,  and 
rearing  the  young,  inconveniently  long  and 
troublesome.  The  American  cuckoo  makes  her 
own  nest,  and  has  eggs  and  young  successively 
hatched,  all  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  instances  can  be  given  of  various  birds 
which  have  been  known  occasionally  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  ancient  progenitor  of  our  Euro- 
pean cuckoo  had  the  habits  of  the  American 
cuckoo,  but  that  she  occasionally  laid  an  egg  in 
another  bird's  nest  by  way  of  experiment.  If 
the  old  bird  profited  by  this  occasional  habit,  or 
if  the  young  were  made  more  vigorous  by  the 
mistaken  maternal  instinct  of  another  bird  than 
by  their  own  mother's  care,  encumbered  as  she 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  by  having  eggs  and  young  of 
different  ages  at  the  same  time,  then  the  old 
birds,  or  the  fostered  young,  would  gain  an  ad- 
vantage. And  analogy  leads  Mr.  Darwin  to  be- 
lieve that  the  young  thus  reared  would  be  apt 
to  follow,  by  inheritance,  the  occasional  and 
aberrant  habit  of  their  mother,  and  in  their 
turn  would  possibly  lay  their  eggs  in  other 
birds'  nests,  aud  thus  be  successful  in  rearing 
their  young.  By  a  continued  process  of  this 
nature,  he  believes  that  the  strange  instinct  of 
our  cuckoo  could  be,  and  has  been,  generated. 

To  Mr.  Darwin,  this  explanation  appears  con- 
clusive ;  other  persons,  less  under  the  influence 
of  a  fixed  idea,  may  observe  that,  with  the  help 
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of  an  "if"  and  a  "suppose,"  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  anything. 

The  occasional  habit  of  birds  laying  their 
eggs  in  other  birds'  nests,  either  of  the  same 
or  of  a  distinct  species,  is  not  very  uncommon 
with  the  Gallinaceae ;  it  is  frequent  with  do- 
mestic hens ;  and  this,  perhaps,  explains  the 
origin  of  a  singular  instinct  in  the  allied  group 
of  ostriches,  for  several  hen  ostriches,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  American  species,  unite  and  lay, 
first  a  few  eggs  in  one  nest,  and  then  the  rest  in 
another,  and  these  are  hatched  by  the  males. 
This  instinct  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  the  hens  laying  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cuckoo,  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  The  instinct, 
however,  of  the  American  ostrich  has  not  as 
yet  been  perfected;  for  a  surprising  number  of 
eggs  lie  strewed  over  the  plains,  so  that  in  one 
•day's  hunting  Mr.  Darwin  himself  picked  up  no 
less  than  twenty  lost  and  wasted  eggs. 

Many  bees  are  parasitic,  and  always  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  bees  of  other  kinds.  This 
case  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
cuckoo,  for  these  bees  have  not  only  their 
instincts,  but  their  structure  also,  modified  in 
accordance  with  their  parasitic  habits :  they  do 
not  possess  the  pollen-collecting  apparatus 
which  would  be  necessary  if  they  had  to  store 
food  for  their  own  young.  Some  species  like- 
wise of  Sphegidse  (wasp-like  insects)  are  para- 
sitic on  other  species ;  and  M.  Fabre  has  lately 
shown  good  reason  for  believing  that  although 
the  Tachytes  nigia  generally  makes  its  own 
burrow  and  stores  it  with  paralysed  prey  for  its 
own  larvse  to  feed  on,  yet  that  when  this  insect 
finds  a  burrow  already  made  and  stored  by  an- 
ther sphex,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  prize,  and 
becomes,  for  the  occasion,  parasitic.  In  this  case, 
as  with  the  supposed  case  of  the  cuckoo,  Mr. 
Darwin  can  see  no  difficulty  in  Natural  Selection 
making  an  occasional  habit  permanent,  if  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  species,  and  if  the  insect  whose 
nest  and  stored  food  are  thus  feloniously  appro- 
priated, be  not  thus  exterminated. 

Such  ideas  are  opposed  to  the  belief  of  philo- 
sopherswho  hold  that  the  various  species  of  plants 
and  animals  have  been  independently  created,  and 
have  been  purposely  fitted  and  adapted  to  the 
place  in  creation  which  they  were  intended  to  oc- 
cupy by  an  Overruling  Intelligence ;  for  it  is 
maintained  that  the  more  complex  organs  and  in- 
stincts have  been  perfected,  not  at  once  in  the 
first-created  individual,  by  the  Hand  of  the 
Maker,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  innumerable 
slight  variations,  each  good  for  the  individual 
possessor  for  the  time  being,  during  an  exceed- 
ingly long  succession  of  individuals  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

The  result  is  asserted  to  have  been  effected  in 
this  way :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  species 
give  rise  to  minor  varieties ;  for  no  two  indi- 
viduals are  exactly  alike,  but  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other.  A  shepherd 
knows  every  sheep  in  his  flock,  a  huntsman  every 
hound  in  his  pack,  calling  it  by  name ;  a  busy- 
body knows  every  face  in  his  village  and  its 


neighbourhood ;  probably  a  bee  knows  every 
bee  belonging  to  its  hive.  Variations  are  often 
hereditary;  red-haired  parents  will  probably 
have  a  red-haired  family.  Varieties  of  talent 
and  bodily  strength  are  hereditary;  'diseases 
and  defects  are  hereditary,  as  is  every  day  seen 
with  consumption  and  deafness.  If  any  animal 
or  plant  in  a  state  of  nature  be  highly  useful  to 
man,  or  from  any  cause  closely  attract  his  atten- 
tion, varieties  of  it  will  almost  universally  be 
found  recorded.  Now,  individual  differences 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  the  first  step 
towards  such  slight  varieties  as  are  barely 
thought  worth  mentioning  in  works  on  natural 
history :  varieties  which  are  in  any  degree  more 
distinct  and  permanent,  are  steps  leading  to 
more  strongly  marked  and  more  permanent  va- 
rieties ;  and  these  latter  lead  to  sub-species, 
and  to  species.  In  short,  all  organised  and 
animated  forms  are  in  a  state  of  passage  from 
one  stage  of  difference  to  another ;  all  nature  is 
moving  insensibly  forwards  up  the  slope  of  one 
vast  sliding  scale ;  the  world  is  a  never-ceasing 
workshop  for  the  process  of  manufacturing  new 
species  of  plants  and  animals. 

Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  any  well-marked 
variety  may  be  called  an  incipient  species ;  and 
herein  lies  the  whole  turning-point,  the  corner- 
stone, perhaps  the  stumbling-block,  of  his  System 
of  Nature ;  grant  him  that,  and  nothing  can 
stop  the  career  of  his  theory ;  give  him  that 
inch,  and  he  may  take,  not  an  ell,  but  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  philosophical  territory.  Con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  his  postulate,  he 
candidly  observes  :  "  Whether  this  belief"  (that 
varieties  are  incipient  species)  "  be  justifiable, 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  general  weight  of  the 
several  facts  and  views  given  throughout  this 
work."  Achilles  is  a  mighty  man,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  is  afflicted  with  a  vulnerable  heel. 
Elsewhere  he  says  :  "  It  has  often  been  asserted, 
but  the  assertion  is  quite  incapable  of  proof, 
that  the  amount  of  variation  under  nature  is  a 
strictly  limited  quantity."  But  there's  the  rub. 
A  mathematical  demonstration  may  be  impos- 
sible ;  but  certain  observers  and  experimenters 
say  that  their  experiments  and  observations 
strongly  tend,  to  the  belief  that  varieties  do  not 
vary  beyond  certain  limits ;  that  is  the  impres- 
sion which  their  minds  receive  from  what  they 
see ;  just  as  Mr.  Darwin's  observations  strongly 
tend  to  make  him  view  all  existing  beings,  not 
as  special  creations,  but  as  the  lineal  descendants 
of  some  few  beings  which  lived  long  before  the 
first  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was  deposited, 
and  to  conclude  thence  that  (as  all  the  living 
forms  of  life  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
which  lived  long  before  the  Silurian  epoch)  we 
may  feel  certain  that  the  ordinary  succession  by 
generation  has  never  once  been  broken,  that  no 
cataclysm  has  desolated  the  whole  world,  and 
that  we  may  look  with  some  confidence  to  a 
secure  future  of  equally  inappreciable  length. 

But  no  human  intellect,  unaided  by  revelation, 
is  at  present  able  to  make  such  conclusions  as 
these  matters  either  of  positive  proof  or  of 
positive  refutation.  They  must  remain  a  ques- 
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tion  of  opinion,  a  balancing  of  probabilities,  in 
which  each  man  judges  according  to  his  lights, 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  intVrcuors  which 
his  previous  notions  lead  him  to  draw  from  the 
premises  before  him.  Two  men  may  arrive  at 
contrary  opinions,  both  reasoning  with  perfect 
sincerity  of  heart  and  desire  for  truth,  for 
instance,  while  Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  the  world 
has  been  desolated  by  no  past  cataclysm  and 
need  apprehend  no  future  one  (which  is  contrary 
io  the  universal  tradition  and  belief  of  civilised 
nations),  M.  Boutigny,  a  savant,  of  high  rank  in 
his  own  country,  asserts,  with  specious  and 
plausible  argument,  not  only  that  the  moon  was 
shot  out  by  a  convulsive  explosion  from  the 
earth,  but  that  our  planet  may  any  day  be  seized 
vitli  (lie  throes  of  a  universal  earthquake  which 
shall  end  in  the  expulsion  of  a  second  satellite; 
in  which  case,  every  living  thing  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  No  cataclysm !  Why  Mes- 
sieurs Adhe'mar  and  Lehon,  distinguished  men 
of  science,  believe  that  they  have  proved  that  a 
grand  deluge  must  inevitably  devastate  the  globe 
every  ten  thousand  five  hundred  years  ;*  that 
such  deludes  have  regularly  occurred  during  all 
previous  lime,  and  that  such  will  recur  again  at 
their  stated  epochs ;  and  that,  although  these 
grand  deluges  may  not  be  so  universal  as  to  de- 
desolate  the  whole  world,  they  are  cataclysms 
sufficiently  terrific  to  exterminate  the  great  ma- 
jority of  existing  creatures,  and  to  render  a  fresh 
act  of  creation  an  event  at  least  desirable  and 
called  for  by  circumstances. 

To  return  to  the  theory  by  which  independent 
creations  are  obviated.  Nature  is  most  prodigal 
in  conferring  life.  More  individuals  of  every 
kind,  both  plants  and  animals,  are  produced 
than  can  possibly  survive,  and  there  must  in 
every  case  be  a  contest  for  life ;  either  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  species,  or  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  distinct  species.  It 
is  Malthus's  doctrine  applied  to  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  with  increased 
force ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  arti- 
ficial increase  of  food,  and  no  prudential  re- 
straint from  marriage.  Although  some  species 
may  be  now  increasing  more  or  less  rapidly  in 
numbers,  all  cannot  so  increase,  for  the  world 
would  not  hold  them.  There  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  every  organic  being  naturally  increases 
at  so  high  a  rate,  that,  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth 
would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a 
single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has 
doubled  in  twenty-five  years ;  and  at  this  rate, 
in  a  few  thousand  years  there  would  literally  not 
be  standing-room  for  his  progeny.  Linnaeus  has 
calculated  that  if  an  annual  plant  produced  only 
two  seeds — and  there  is  no  plant  so  unproduc- 
tive as  this — and  their  seedlings  next  year  pro- 
duced two,  and  so  on,  then,  in  twenty  years, 
there  would  be  a  million  of  plants. 

As  a  consequence,  the  weakest  goes  to  the 
wall ;  it  is  a  race  for  life,  with  the  deuce 
taking  the  hindmost.  A  grain  in  the  balance 
will  determine  which  individual  shall  live  and 
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which  shall  die :  which  variety  or  species  shall 
increase  in  number,  and  which  shall  decrease, 
or  finally  become  extinct.  The  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  one  being,  at  any  age  or  during 
any  season,  over  those  with  which  it  comes 
into  competition,  or  any  better  adaptation  in 
however  slight  a  degree  to  the  surrounding 
physical  conditions,  will  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  that  individual,  and  will  generally  be  inhe- 
rited by  its  offspring.  The  offspring,  also,  will 
thus  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving,  for,  of 
the  many  individuals  of  any  species  which  are 
periodically  born,  but  a  small  number  can  sur- 
vive. This  is  Natural  Selection — a  power  which 
acts  during  long  ages,  rigidly  scrutinising  the 
whole  constitution,  structure,  and  habits  of  each 
creature — favouring  the  good  and  rejecting  the 
bad.  Though  nature  grants  vast  periods  of  time 
for  the  work  of  natural  selection,  she  does  not 
grant  an  indefinite  period ;  for  as  all  organic 
beings  are  striving,  it  may  be  said,  to  seize  on 
each  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  if  any  one 
species  does  not  become  modified  and  improved 
in  a  corresponding  degree  with  its  competitors, 
it  will  soon  be  exterminated. 

Cases  of  adaptation  which  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  design  and  contrivance  are  by  this 
theory  regarded  as  the  result  of  natural  selection 
only.  When  we  see  leaf-eating  insects  green, 
and  bark-feeders  mottled  grey,  the  Alpine  ptar- 
migan white  in  winter,  the  red  grouse  the  colour 
of  neather,  and  the  black  grouse  that  of  peaty 
earth,  we  must  believe  that  those  tints  are  of 
service  to  these  birds  and  insects  in  preserving 
them  from  danger.  Grouse,  if  not  destroyed  at 
some  period  of  their  lives,  would  increase  in 
countless  numbers — they  are  known  to  suffer 
largely  from  birds  of  prey;  and  hawks  are 
guided  by  eyesight  to  their  prey — so  much  so, 
that  on  parts  of  the  Continent  persons  are  warned 
not  to  keep  white  pigeons,  as  being  the  most 
liable  to  destruction.  Hence  Mr.  Darwin  can 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Natural  Selection 
might  be  effective  in  giving  the  proper  colour 
to  each  kind  of  grouse,  and  in  keeping  that 
colour,  when  once  acquired,  true  and  constant. 

To  make  it  clear  how  Natural  Selection  acts, 
an  imaginary  illustration  is  given.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  wolf,  which  preys  on  various 
animals,  securing  some  by  craft,  some  by 
strength,  and  some  by  fleetness ;  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  fleetest  prey,  a  deer,  for  in- 
stance, had  from  any  change  in  the  country  in- 
creased in  numbers,  or  that  other  prey  had  de- 
creased in  numbers,  during  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  wolf  is  hardest  pressed  for  food. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  swiftest  and  slimmest  wolves 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  surviving,  and 
so  be  preserved  or  selected — provided  always 
that  they  retained  strength  to  master  their  prey 
at  this  or  some  other  period  of  the  year,  when 
they  might  be  compelled  to  prey  on  other 
animals.  There  seems  no  more  reason  to  doubt 
this,  than  that  man  can  improve  the  fleetness 
of  his  greyhounds  by  methodical  selection,  or 
by  that  unconscious  selection  which  results  from 
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each  man  trying  to  keep  the  best  dogs  without 
any  thought  of  modifying  the  breed. 

Even,  without  any  change  in  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  animals  on  which  our  wolf 
preyed,  a  cub  might  be  born  with  an  innate  ten- 
dency to  pursue  certain  kinds  of  prey.  Nor  can 
this  be  thought  very  improbable ;  for  we  often 
observe  great  differences  in  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  our  domestic  animals ;  one  cat,  for  in- 
stance, taking  to  catching  rats,  another  mice ; 
one  cat,  according  to  Mr.  St.  John,  bringing 
home  winged  game,  another  hares,  or  rabbits, 
and  another  hunting  on  marshy  ground  and 
almost  nightly  catching  woodcocks  or  snipes. 
The  tendency  to  catch  rats  rather  than  mice  is 
known  to  be  inherited.  Now,  if  any  slight 
innate  change  of  habit  or  of  structure  benefited 
an  individual  wolf,  it  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  surviving  and  of  leaving  offspring.  Some  of 
its  young  would  probably  inherit  the  same  habits 
or  structure,  and  by  the  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cess, a  new  variety  might  be  formed  which  would 
either  supplant  or  coexist  with  the  parent  form 
of  wolf.  Or,  again,  the  wolves  inhabiting  a 
mountainous  district,  and  those  frequenting  the 
lowlands,  would  naturally  be  forced  to  hunt 
different  prey ;  and  from  the  continued  pre- 
servation of  the  individuals  best  fitted  for  the 
two  sites,  two  varieties  might  be  slowly  formed. 
According  to  Mr.  Pierce,  there  are  two  varieties 
of  the  wolf  inhabiting  the  Catskill  Mountains 
in  the  United  States ;  one  with  a  light  grey- 
hound-Like form,  which  pursues  deer,  and  the 
other  more  bulky,  with  shorter  legs,  which 
more  frequently  attacks  the  shepherds'  flocks. 

The  use  and  the  disuse  of  particular  organs 
combine  their  effects  with  those  of  natural  se- 
lection, in  the  modification  of  species ;  use 
strengthens  and  enlarges  certain  parts,  and  dis- 
use diminishes  them.  Such  modifications  are 
inherited.  Many  animals  have  structures  which 
can  be  explained  by  the  effects  of  disuse.  As 
Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  there  is  no  greater 
anomaly  in  nature  than  a  bird  that  cannot  fly ; 
yet  there  are  several  in  this  state.  Since  the 
larger  ground-feeding  birds  seldom  take  flight 
except  to  escape  danger,  Mr.  Darwin  believes 
that  the  nearly  wingless  condition  of  several 
birds,  which  now  inhabit  or  have  lately  inhabited 
several  oceanic  islands,  tenanted  by.no  beast  of 
prey,  has  been  caused  by  disuse.  The  ostrich, 
indeed,  inhabits  continents,  and  is  exposed  to 
danger  from  which  it  cannot  escape  by  flight ; 
but  by  kicking  it  can  defend  itself  from  its 
enemies,  as  well  as  any  of  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds. We  may  imagine  that  the  early  pro- 
genitor of  the  ostrich  had  habits  like  those 
of  a  bustard,  and  that  as  Natural  Selection  in- 
creased in  successive  generations  the  size  and 
weight  of  its  body,  its  legs  were  used  more, 
and  its  wings  less,  until  they  became  incapable 
of  flight. 

The  eyes  of  moles  and  of  some  burrowing 
rodents  are  rudimentary  in  size,  and  in  some 
cases  are  quite  covered  up  by  skin  and  fur. 
This  state  of  the  eyes  is  probably  due  to  gradual 
reduction  from  disuse,  but  aided,  perhaps,  by 


Katural  Selection.  In  South  America,  a  burrow- 
ing rodent,  the  tuco-tuco,  is  even  more  subter- 
ranean in  its  habits  than  the  mole ;  "and  the  Spa- 
niards, who  often  catch  them,  assert  that  they 
are  frequently  blind.  One,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
kept  alive,  was  certainly  in  this  condition,  the 
cause,  as  appeared  on  dissection,  having  been 
inflammation  of  the  nictitating  membrane.  As 
frequent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  must  be  inju- 
rious to  any  animal,  and  as  eyes  are  certainly 
not  indispensable  to  animals  with  subterranean 
habits,  a  reduction  in  their  size,  with  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  eyelids  and  growth  of -fur  over  them, 
might,  in  such  case,  be  an  advantage  ;  and  if  so, 
Natural  Selection  would  constantly  aid  the  effects 
of  disuse.  It  is  well  known  that  several  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  the  most  different  classes, 
which  inhabit  the  caves  of  Styria  and  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  blind.  In  some  of  the  crabs,  the 
foot-stalk  for  the  eye  remains,  though  the  eye  is 
gone;  the  stand  for  the  telescope  is  there, 
though  the  telescope  with  its  glasses  has  been 
lost.  As  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  eyes, 
though  useless,  could  be  in  any  way  injurious  to 
animals  living  in  darkness,  Mr.  Darwin  attri- 
butes their  loss  wholly  to  disuse.  Not  a  single 
domestic  animal  can  be  named  which  has  not,  in 
some  country,  drooping  ears ;  and  the  view  sug- 
gested by  some  authors,  that  the  drooping  is 
due  to  the  disuse  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear  from 
the  animals  not  being  much  alarmed  by  danger, 
is  accepted  as  probable. 

Mr.  Wollaston  has  discovered  the  remarkable 
fact  that  two  hundred  kinds  of  beetles,  out  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  inhabiting  Madeira,  cannot 
fly  ;  and  that  of  the  twenty-nine  endemic  genera, 
no  less  than  twenty-three  genera  have  all  their 
species  in  this  condition.  Several  facts,  namely, 
that  beetles,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  are 
frequently  blown  to  sea  and  perish;  that  the 
beetles  in  Madeira,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wol- 
laston, lie  much  concealed  until  the  wind  lulls 
and  the  sun  shines;  that  the  proportion  of 
wingless  beetles  is  larger  on  the  exposed 
Desertas  than  in  Madeira  itself ;  and  especially 
the  extraordinary  fact,  so  strongly  insisted  on 
by  Mr.  Wollaston,  of  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  certain  large  groups  of  beetles,  elsewhere  ex- 
cessively numerous,  and  which  groups  have 
habits  of  life  almost  necessitating  frequent 
flight ; — these  several  considerations  have  made 
Mr.  Darwin  believe  that  the  wingless  condition 
of  so  many  Madeira  beetles  is  due  mainly  to  the 
action  of  natural  selection,  but  combined  pro- 
bably with  disuse.  For,  during  thousands  of 
successive  generations,  each  individual  beetle 
which  flew  least,  either  from  its  wings  having 
been  ever  so  little  less  perfectly  developed,  or 
from  indolent  habit,  will  have  had  the  best 
chance  of  surviving  from  not  being  blown  out  to 
sea;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  beetles 
which  most  readily  took  to  flight  would  oftenest 
have  been  blown  to  sea  and  thus  have  been  de- 
stroyed. As  with  mariners  shipwrecked  near  a 
coast,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  good 
swimmers  if  they  had  been  able  to  swim  still 
further,  whereas  it  would  have  been  better  for 
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the  bad  swimmers  if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
swim  at  all,  and  had  stuck  to  the  wreck. 

The  theory,  of  which  a  brief  sample  has  been 
given,  entails  the  vastest  consequences.  We 
are  no  longer  to  look  at  an  organic  being  as  a 
savage  looks  at  a  ship — as  at  something  wholly 
beyond  his  comprehension;  we  are  to  regard 
every  production  of  nature  as  one  which  has  had 
a.  history ;  we  are  to  contemplate  every  complex 
structure  and  instinct  as  the  summing  up  of 
many  contrivances,  each  useful  to  the  possessor, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  look  at  any 
great  mechanical  invention  as  the  summing  up 
of  the  labour,  the  experience,  the  reason,  and 
even  the  blunders,  of  numerous  workmen.  The 
natural  system  of  classification  becomes  a  genea- 
logical arrangement,  in  which  we  have  to  dis- 
cover the  lines  of  descent  by  the  most  perma- 
nent characters,  however  slight  their  vital 
importance  may  be ;  because  the  real  affinities 
of  all  organic  beings  are  due  to  inheritance  or 
community  of  descent.  Natural  Selection  can 
only  act  through  and  for  the  good  of  each  being ; 
acting  by  competition,  it  adapts  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country  only  in  relation  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  their  associates ;  so  that  we  need 
leel  no  surprise  at  the  inhabitants  of  any  one 
country  (although  on  the  ordinary  view  sup- 
posed to  have  been  specially  created  and  adapted 
for  that  country)  being  beaten  and  supplanted 
by  the  naturalised  productions  from  another 
land.  Nor  ought  we  to  marvel  if  all  the  contri- 
vances in  nature  be  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
absolutely  perfect ;  and  if  some  of  them  be  ab- 
horrent to  our  ideas  of  fitness.  We  need  not 
marvel  at  the  sting  of  the  bee  causing  the  bee's 
own  death ;  at  the  instinctive  hatred  of  the 
queen  bee  for  her  own  fertile  daughters ;  and  at 
other  such  cases. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  are  to  infer  that 
not  one  living  species  will  transmit  its  unaltered 
likeness  to  a  distant  futurity.  And,  of  the 
species  now  living,  very  few  will  transmit  pro- 
geny of  any  kind  to  a  far-distant  futurity ;  for 
the  manner  in  which  all  organic  beings  are 
grouped,  shows  that  the  greater  number  of  spe- 
cies of  each  genus,  and  all  the  species  of  many 
genera,  have  left  no  descendants,  but  have 
become  utterly  extinct.  We  can  so  far  take  a 
prophetic  glance  into  futurity  as  to  foretel  that 
it  will  be  the  common  and  widely-spread  species, 
belonging  to  the  larger  and  dominant  groups, 
which  will  ultimately  prevail  and  procreate  new 
and  dominant  species.  And  as  Natural  Selection 
works  solely  by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being, 
all  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  will  tend 
to  progress  towards  perfection.  Thus,  from  the 
war  of  nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the  most 
rxalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, namely,  the  production  of  the  higher 
animals,  directly  follows. 

Timid  persons,  who  purposely  cultivate  a 
certain  inertia  of  mind,  and  who  love  to  cling  to 
their  preconceived  ideas,  fearing  to  look  at  such 
a  mighty  subject  from  an  unauthorised  and  un- 
wonted point  of  view,  may  be  reassured  by  t  lu 
reflection  that,  for  theories,  as  for  organisec 


)eings,  there  is  also  a  Natural  Selection  and  a 
Struggle  for  Life.  The  world  has  seen  all  sorts  of 
.heories  rise,  have  their  day,  and  fall  into  neglect. 
Those  theories  only  survive  which  are  based  on 
,ruth,  as  far  as  our  intellectual  faculties  can  at 
iresent  ascertain ;  such  as  the  Newtonian  theory 
)f  universal  gravitation.  If  Mr.  Darwin's 
,heory  bo  true,  nothing  can  prevent  its  ulti- 
mate and  general  reception,  however  much  it 
may  pain  and  shock  those  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
)ounded  for  the  first  time.  If  it  be  merely  a 
ilever  hypothesis,  an  ingenious  hallucination, 
,o  which  a  very  industrious  and  able  man  has 
devoted  the  greater  and  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
ts  failure  •will  be  nothing  new  in  the  history  of 
science.  It  will  be  a  Penelope's  web,  which, 
.hough  woven  with  great  skill  and  art,  will  be 
ruthlessly  unwoven,  leaving  to  some  more  com- 
petent artist  the  task  of  putting  together  a  more 
solid  and  enduring  fabric. 


ARDISON  AND  CO. 

THE  Island  of  Sardinia,  one  of  the  rare 
Italian  localities  hitherto  happily  exempt  from 
the  excitement  of  political  passions,  and  the 
disturbing  influences  which  have  seldom  ceased 
to  trample  the  bosom  of  its  continental  parent, 
iias  recently  been  startled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
moral  disease  in  its  domestic  life,  which  will  find 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  crime. 

Most  persons  who,  like  the  writer,  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  the  character  and 
social  habits  of  the  island  Sards,  bear  willing 
testimony  to  their  quiet  industry,  their  calm 
content,  their  affectionate  disposition,  their 
almost  patriarchal  practice  of  the  relative 
duties  of  host  and  guest,  of  master  and  servant, 
and,  lastly,  to  their  cordial  yet  not  undignified 
appreciation  of  interest  felt  or  courtesy  ex- 
pressed by  pilgrims  from  afar. 

Petty,  crimes  are  of  singularly  rare  occurrence. 
The  prisoners  at  this  moment  confined  in  the 
gaols  of  Sassari  and  Cagliari  are  almost  exclu- 
sively importations — not  children  of  the  soil — 
and  the  prison  of  the  large  town  of  Cagliari  has 
not  fortwoyears  enclosed  a  single  occupant.  When 
murder  has,  from  time  to  tune,  left  its  stain  on 
these  otherwise  satisfactory  records,  it  has  been 
usually  traceable  to  no  meaner  source  than  the 
quick  and  fiery  jealousy  in  all  ages  a  notable  cha- 
racteristic of  this  people,  or  to  the  lingering  influ- 
ence of  the  deadly  "  vendetta" — inherited  blood- 
feud — which  has  sacrificed  whole  families,  and 
once  depopulated  an  entire  village  for  one  girl. 

There  was,  years  ago,  a  certain  village 
beauty,  whose  list  of  lovers  included  every  dis- 
engaged male  of  the  township,  and  this  maiden 
had  three  fierce  brothers.  Now,  to  salute  the 
lips  of  a  fair  lady  in  public,  constitutes  an  of- 
fence which,  if  not  condoned  by  instant  man: 
entails  an  inevitable  "vendetta"  upon  tne 
families  concerned.  In  order,  it  seemed,  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  the  most  impatient  of 
the  suitors  availed  himself  of  a  village  fete,  to 
salute  bis  beautiful  mistress  at  the  head  of  a 
procession.  He  was  not  the  favoured  one,  for 
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the  rustic  beauty  withdrew,  without  a  word,  to 
her  father's  house.  The  friends  of  the  parties, 
knowing  what  must  ensue,  rallied  speedily 
around  them  ;  eight  lives  were  lost  in  the  first 
encounter ;  and  so  terrible  and  comprehensive 
was  the  feud,  that,  after  the  sacrifice  of  twenty 
more  lives,  the  survivors  gradually  abandoned 
the  village,  leaving  its  ruins  visible  as  a  memorial 
of  the  most  sanguinary  vendetta  on  record. 

Widely  different  in  every  point  of  view,  though 
yet  more  fatal,  is  the  case  about  to  be  noticed, 
the  circumstances  of  which,  during  a  judicial 
inquiry  extending  over  seventeen  days,  created 
the  most  painful  and  engrossing  interest : 

Some  few  years  ago,  there  appeared  at  Sassari, 
the  second  city  of  the  island,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ardison,  who  had  quitted  the  beautiful 
Riviera  di  Genova  to  establish  himself  in  Sar- 
dinia as  an  oil-distiller  :  purchasing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  trade,  the  refuse  of  the  olives  from 
the  crushing-mills.  He  was  mean  and  illiterate ; 
but,  being  shrewd  and  persevering  in  business, 
succeeded,  in  aii  amazingly  short  period,  in 
amassing  a  considerable  fortune.  His  example 
was  followed  by  fresh  speculators,  and,  as  another 
and  another  distillery  shot  up  in  his  neighbour- 
hood and  prospered,  Ardison  found  his  business 
dwindling  into  the  mere  shadow  of  itself,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  still  further  decline. 

Ardison  arrived  at  the  diabolical  resolution  to 
remove  one  or  more  of  his  competitors  by  mur- 
der. An  instrument  was  at  hand.  His  foreman, 
Cossa,  was  a  person  of  such  notoriously  unscru- 
pulous character,  that  it  is  quite  possible  the 
sight  of  these  "means  to  do  ill  deeds"  sug- 
gested the  first  step  in  the  bloody  journey. 
Certain  is  it,  that  the  master  having  "  faintly 
broke"  his  wishes  to  the  man,  found  the 
latter  so  amenable  to  argument,  and  so  mo- 
derate iu  his  views  respecting  reward,  that  it 
was  agreed  between  them  to  get  rid  of — not- 
one,  but  all  the  interlopers,  at  the  small  charge 
of  twenty  pounds  English  a  head.  And  the 
bargain,  once  struck,  was  punctually  performed. 

The  facility  Math  which  the  respectable  fore- 
man entered  into  an  affair  so  much  out  of  his 
regular  line  of  business,  will  be  understood  by 
a  fact  elicited  on  a  subsequent  trial :  that  he, 
Cossa,  was  a  member  of  a  brotherhood  of  pro- 
fessed assassins,  chiefly  refugees  from  different 
parts  of  the  Continent,  calling  themselves  the 
"  Confraternity  of  Saint  Paul." 

Signer  Ardison  had  now  once  more  the  field 
to  himself.  But  was  he  much  the  better?  Will 
not  that  fearful  foreman  have  a  word  occasion- 
ally for  his  master's  ear  ?  And  will  it  be  always 
prudent  to  bid  him  mind  his  oil-vats  and  his  pay- 
book?  Such  misgivings  greatly  qualified  the 
satisfaction  derivable  from  the  sum  total  of  pro- 
fits now  once  more  accruing  to  the  original  oil- 
distiller.  But  the  whisper  came  at  last,  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  from  that  which  his 
misgivings  suggested. 

The  Confraternity  of  Saint  Paul  had  been 
engaged  in  preparing  a  little  list  of  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly,  but  not  necessarily, 
connected  with  trade  ;  for  it  sufficed  that  Signor 


Anybody  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  either  rich  enough  to  pay,  or  troublesome 
enough  to  render  his  decease  desirable. 

A  correspondence  to  the  following  effect  was 
proved  on  the  trial : 

"  Signor  Anybody :  Ardison,  from  interested 
motives,  has  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
for  your  life." 

Rejoinder : 

"What  have  I  done  to  injure  him?" 

Answer : 

"  Lessened  his  profits.  He  requires  your  re- 
moval, signor,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  carry 
his  point.  He  is  rich.  What  will  you  give  ?" 

Terrified  reply : 

"My  good  fellow,  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  Should  anything  happen  to  Ardi- 
son, come  to  me  for  twenty  pounds." 

Anonymous  protector : 

"  But,  signor,  what  security  ?" 

Final"  answer : 

"  Take  the  money,  you  rascal,  and  have  done 
with  it." 

The  foreman  now  waited  upon  Ardison.  Sorry 
to  inform  respected  padrone,  that  Signor  Anybody 
has  become  aware  of  certain  facts  against  him, 
and  is  determined  on  revenge.  He  has  had  the 
vileness  to  offer  twenty  pounds  for  the  padrone's 
life — and  will  have  it,  for  he  is  rich — and  will 
assuredly  either  kill  or  denounce  the  padrone. 

"  Impossible :  that  cannot  be  permitted. 
Here,  my  good  Cossa,  take  these  twenty  pounds. 
Upon  the  demise  of  Signor  Anybody,  come  to  me 
for  twenty  more." 

That  same  night,  Signor  Anybody  deceases  : 
having  purchased  death,  not  life  and  safety. 
Ardison,  the  golden  goose,  is  allowed  to  live ; 
but  so  completely  did  he  become  the  prey 
and  dupe  of  this  band  of  miscreants;  so  effec- 
tually was  he  enveloped  in  the  network  of 
crime,  that  he  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  as- 
sassination :  purchasing  at  immense  prices  the 
continuance  of  his  miserable  existence,  and  au- 
thorising, if  not  directly  ordering,  the  destruc- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  forty  persons,  many  of 
whom  he  had  never  seen. 

At  length  the  day  of  reckoning  dawned. 

One  Sacchi— a  horrible  ruffian — was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  homicide,  and  lodged  in  gaol, 
from  whence  he  forwarded  to  Ardison  a  demand 
for  money,  both  for  the  purpose  of  subsistence 
and  for  the  cost  of  his  defence.  The  padrone 
refused  money,  but  promised  to  supply  an  ex- 
cellent daily  repast,  and  apparently  redeemed 
his  promise  even  better  than  if  he  had  been  a 
government  inspector  of  provisions  for  dis- 
charged Indian  veterans ;  for  the  prisoner  be- 
came alarmingly  ill,  and,  under  the  conviction 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Ardison,  sent  for 
the  gaoler  and  priest,  and  denounced  to  them 
with  his  dying  breath,  both  Ardison  and  the 
Confraternity. 

The  entire  gang  were  speedily  in  custody,  and 
the  trial  commenced  at  Cagliari  about  the  middle 
of  last  March.  It  occupied  seventeen  days,  and 
comprised  the  testimony  of  nearly  three  hundred 
witnesses. 
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For  his  defence,  Ardison  retained  the  cele- 
brated advocate  Mancini,  of  Milan,  with  whom 
a  contract  was  signed,  to  the  effect  that  if  he, 
UK;  defendant,  were  condemned  to  death,  Man- 
cini should  receive  twelve  thousand  francs — four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds — and  all  his  ex- 
penses. If  his  cheat  escaped  the  extreme 
penalty,  the  fee  was  to  be  raised  to  forty-five 
thousand  francs  —  eighteen  hundred  pounds — 
and  expenses  aforesaid. 

Mancini,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
skilful  defences  on  record,  occupying  two  days, 
so  handled  the  immense  mass  ot  evidence,  that, 
though  the  guilt  of  Ardison  was  as  clear  as  day, 
the  judges  dared  not  award  the  capital  punish- 
ment ;  but  declared  the  charge  of  "  sending  to 
kill"  not  proved.  This  seems  to  have  especially 
applied  to  the  alleged  murder  of  Sacchi,  whose 
death  was  asserted  to  have  been  produced  by 
mercury — a  mineral  taken  in  one  form  or  other 
by  so  many  persons,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  lamina;  of  gold  used  in  two  post-mortem 
examinations  should  have  exhibited  its  presence. 

Judgment  upon  the  whole  case  was  awarded 
as  follov.s  : 

Ardison,  fifteen  years  in  the  galleys.  Satta 
Poletta,  the  same.  Advocate  Umana,  two 
years'  seclusion.  Cossa,  foreman,  death.  Poletta 
(brother),  the  same.  Podigac,  the  same. 

Five  others  were  acquitted.  Ardison  has  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  having,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, accepted  it,  the  proceedings  as  regards 
him  wiH  have  to  be  renewed  before  the  high 
court  at  Genoa,  a  steamer  having  been  already 
chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  the  three  hun- 
dred witnesses  to  that  city. 

In  closing  this  black  page  in  Sardinia's  island- 
history,  let  it  be  again  recorded  that  the  guilty 
authors  of  these  atrocities  were  not  of  island 
birth  or  nurture ;  they  were  men  fostered  in  the 
bosom  of  Italy.  Driven  out  from  thence,  they 
descended  like  a  blight  on  peaceful  Sassari,  and 
for  two  years  held  its  inhabitants  so  completely 
in  awe,  that  the  government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  remove  the  court  of  appeals,  to  Cag- 
liari,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island,  in  order 
that  justice  might  be  administered  without  the 
lives  of  judge,  advocates,  or  witnesses,  being 
placed  in  jeopardy. 


LECTURED  IN  BASINGHALL-STREET. 

To  the  mercantile  world  the  name  of  Basing- 
hall-street  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  the  title  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  cursorily  glanced  at,  would  argue 
but  badly  for  the  respectability  of  its  author. 
Miserly  uncles  would  shake  their  heads  and 
glorify  at  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions 
as  to  their  nehpews'  ultimate  end  ;  good- 
natured  friends,  and  never-failing  dinner  con- 
vives, supper  droppers-in,  pipe-smokers  and 
grog-drinkers,  woula  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
call  upon  each  other  to  testify  how  often  they 
had  said  that  such  a  style  of  living  could  not 
continue;  the  half-crown  borrowers,  charily 
seekers,  sick  wife  and  children  possessors,  and 


all  those  purse-blisters  who  form  a  portion  of 
every  man's  acquaintance,  would  crow  and 
chuckle  over  his  fallen  body,  and  quickly  make 
off  to  fatten  on  some  other  friend  who  yet 
could  be  made  to  bleed.  But,  though  it  has 
not  come  to  this ;  though,  being  a  simple  clerk, 
I  have  not  yet  taken  brevet  rank  as  a  "  trader" 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  my  creditors  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Laws  ;  though  I  have  not  sold 
a  few  lucifer  matches  to  a  convenient  friend  for 
the  purpose  of  appearing  as  a  timber-merchant, 
nor  made  over  to  my  aunt  any  of  my  undoubted 
(Wardour-street)  Corregios  to  figure  as  a  pic- 
ture-dealer ;  though  I  have  not  been  "  sup- 
ported" by  Mr.  Linklater,  or  "opposed"  by 
Mr.  Sargood;  though  Quilter  and  Ball  have 
not  yet  received  instructions  to  prepare  my  ac- 
counts ;  though  the  official  assignee  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  though  the  learned 
commissioner  has  not  been  compelled,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  to  suspend  my  certificate  for  six 
months,  which  is  then  to  be  of  the  third  class 
— yet  have  I  been  lectured  in  Basinghall-street, 
and  pretty  severely  too. 

This  is  how  it  came  to  pass.  Schmook,  who 
is  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  and  an  opulent 
German  merchant  in  Austin- friars,  called  on  me 
the  other  day,  and,  having  discussed  the  late 
fight,  the  new  opera,  the  robbery  at  the  Union 
Bank,  and  other  popular  topics,  told  me  he  could 
send  me  to  a  great  entertainment  in  the  City.  I 
replied,  with  my  usual  modesty,  that  in  such 
matters  I  had  a  tolerably  large  acquaintance.  I 
mentioned  my  experience  of  Lord  Mayors'  ban- 
quets, and  I  enlarged,  with  playful  humour  as  I 
thought,  on  the  tepid  collation  thereat  spread 
before  you,  on  the  ridiculous  solemnity  of  the 
loving-cup,  with  its  absurd  speech,  its  nods  and 
rim-wiping ;  on  the  preposterous  stentorian 
toastmaster,  with  his  "  Pray  si-lence  for  the 
chee-aw !"  on  the  buttered  toasts  and  the 
drunken  waiters, and  the  general  imbecility  of  the 
whole  affair.  Diverging  therefrom,  I  discoursed 
learnedly  on  the  snug  little  dinners  of  City 
companies,  from  the  gorgeous  display  of  the 
Goldsmiths  down  to  the  humble  but  convivial 
spread  of  the  Barbers.  Schmook  was  touched, 
and  it  was  some  few  minutes  before  he  could  ex- 
plain that  it  was  to  a  mental  and  not  a  corporeal 
feast  that  he  wished  to  send  me.  At  length  he 
stammered  out,  "  The  Cresham  legshure  !  Ver' 
zientifig  !  kost  nichts  !  noting  to  bay  !"  and  va- 
nished, overcome. 

Schmook  not  coming  to  see  me  again,  I  had 
forgotten  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  when 
I  lighted  upon  an  advertisement  in  a  dailv  paper 
setting  forth  that  the  Gresham  lectures  for  this 
Easter  term  would  be  given — certain  subjects 
on  certain  named  days — in  the  theatre  of  the 
Gresham  College  in  Basinghall-street,  in  Latin  at 
t  \velve  o'clock,  and  in  English  at  one.  Wishing  to 
know  something  of  the  origin  and  intent  of  these 
lectures,  I  applied  to  my  friend  Veneer,  the  well- 
known  archaeologist  and  F.S.A.,  but  he  was  so 
engaged  on  his  forthcoming  pamphlet  on  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  that  he  merely  placed  in  my 
hands  a  copy  of  Mauuder's  Biographical  Treasury 
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open  at  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
page  containing  whose  biography  was  surrounded 
with  choice  maxims.  I  proceeded  with  the  bio- 
graphy, and  learned  that  the  good  old  "royal  mer- 
chant" had  by  will  founded  seven  lectureships 
for  professors  of  the  "  seven  liberal  sciences," 
and  that  their  lectures  were  to  be  given,  gratis, 
to  the  people.  And  I  determined  to  profit  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  bount}r. 

The  social  science  which  I  chose  to  be  lec- 
tured on  was  rhetoric,  thinking  I  might  gain  a 
few  hints  for  improving  myself  in  neat  after- 
dinner  speeches  and  toast-proposings,  and  at  a 
few  minutes  before  noon  on  the  first  day,  when 
this  subject  stood  for  discussion  on  the  syllabus, 
I  presented  myself  at  the  Gresham  College.  A 
pleasant-faced  beadle,  gorgeous  in  blue  broad- 
cloth and  gold,  and  with  the  beaver-iest  hat  I 
had  ever  seen — a  cocked-hat  bound  with  lace  like 
the  Captain's  in  Black-Eyed  Susan — was  stand- 
ing in  the  hall,  and  to  him  I  addressed  myself, 
asking  where  the  lectnre  was  given. 

"  In  the  theatre,  up-stairs,  sir.  Come  at  one, 
and  you'll  hear  it  in  English." 

"  Isn't  it  given  in  Latin  at  twelve  ?" 
"Lor3  bless  yon,  not  unless  there's  three 
people  present,  and  there  never  is  !  I  give  'em 
five  minutes,  but  they  never  come  !  Pity,  ain't 
it  ?  He's  here,  all  ready"  (jerking  his  head  to- 
wards an  inner  door),  "  he's  got  it  with  him ; 
but  there's  never  anybody  to  hear  him,  leastways 
werry  seldom,  and  then  if  there  is  three  or  four 
come  in  for  shelter  out  of  the  rain  or  such-like, 
d'rectly  he  begins  in  Latin,  and  they  can't  un- 
derstand him,  they  gets  up  and  goes  away  !" 
"  Then  they  do  come  to  the  English  lectures  ?" 
"  Bless  you,  yes  ;  to  some  of  them,  lots, 
'specially  the  music  and  the  'stronomy.  Ladies 
come — lots  of  'em — and  the  clerks  out  of  the 
counting-houses  hereabouts,  for  the  music  lec- 
ture's in  the  evening,  you  know  ;  and  they 
brings  ladies  with  'em — ah,  maybe  as  many  as  a 
hundred !" 

"  Well,  I'll  go  up  and  take  my  chance  of  some- 
body coming !" 

"You're  welcome,  sir,  but  I'm  afraid  you'll  be 
the  only  one." 

I  went  up-stairs,  and  soon  found  myself  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  lecture-theatres  I  had  ever  seen, 
semicircular  in  shape,  and  fitted  with  benches, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing some  five  hundred  people.  The  space  al- 
lotted to  the  lecturer  was  partitioned  off  by  a 
stout  panelling,  and  was  fitted  with  a  red- 
covered  table,  and  a  high  standing-desk.  There 
was  also  an  enormous  slate,  with  traces  of  recenl 
diagrams  still  unobliterated,  and  an  indescribable 
something,  like  a  gymnastic  machine,  behind  it 
I  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  topmost  benches,  anc 
remained  there  a  solemn  five  minutes,  in  the 
midst  of  a  silence  and  desolation  quite  appalling 
At  last  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stone  stairs, 
and  I  hoped,  but  it  was  the  beadle's.  "  I  tolc 
you  so,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  I  always  give: 
'em  five  minutes ;  now,  if  you  want  to  hear  the 
lecture,  come  again  at  one !" 
I  went  again  at  one,  and  found  what  a  French 


nan  would  call  "  du  monde."  There  must  have 
>een  fullv  seventeen  people  present.  Close 
down  against  the  rail  partitioning  off  the  lec- 
urer's  stage,  was  a  crushed  and  spiritless  man, 
with  a  fluffy  head  of  hair,  like  a  Chinchilli  boa 
or  an  Angora  cat,  who  seemed  in  the  lowest 
possible  spirits :  leaning  his  head  against  the 
oaken  panelling  in  front  of  him,,  he  kept  groaning 
audibly.  Immediately  behind  him  sat  two  seedy 
old  women,  in  damp,  mildewed,  lustreless  black, 
with  smashed  bonnets,  and  long,  black,  perspiry 
old  gloves,  the  fingers  of  which,  far  too  long, 
doubled  over  as  far  as  the  knuckles.  They  looked 
more  like  superannuated  pew-openers  than  old 
ladies,  and  kept  conversing  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
at  every  sentence  addressing  each  other  as 
"  mem."  A  little  higher  up,  a  fair-haired,  light- 
whiskered  man  had  ensconced  himself  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  was  cutting  his  nails. 
He  was  properly  balanced  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall  by  a  black-bearded  man,  leaning  against 
the  opposite  pillar,  who  scratched  his  head. 
Close  by  me,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  hall, 
were  a  very  pretty  girl  and  a  savage,  fidgety 
old  woman ;  probably  her  aunt.  Next  to  the 
aunt,  a  spry  man,  with  blue  spectacles,  who 
commenced  taking  notes  as  soon  as  the  lec- 
turer opened  his  mouth :  a  man  with  a  red 
nose  and  a  moist  eye,  and  a  general  notion 
of  rum -and- water  about  him — probably  in 
the  appalling-accident,  devouring-element,  and 
prodigious-gooseberry  line  of  literature.  A 
misanthropic  shoemaker,  having  on  the  bench 
beside  him  a  blue  bag  bursting  with  boots,  which 
diffused  an  acrid  smell  of  leather  and  blacking, 
and  a  miserable  old  man  in  a  faded  camlet  cloak 
who  sat  munching  an  Abernethy  biscuit  between 
his  toothless  gums,  and  snowing  himself  all  over 
with  the  fragments,  made  up  our  company.  After 
the  lecture  had  proceeded  about  five  minutes,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  thin,  sharp-faced  man,  in  very 
short  trousers,  very  dirty  white  socks,  and  low 
pumps,  advanced  two  paces  into  the  room,  but 
he  looked  round  deliberately,  and  after  saying, 
quietly,  "  Dear  me !  ah !"  as  though  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  turned  round  and  retreated. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  one,  a  very  tall  gentle- 
man in  a  Master  of  Arts  gown  appeared  at  the 
lecture  table,  and  made  a  little  bow.  "We  got  up 
a  feeble  round  of  applause  to  receive  him — such 
applause  as  three  umbrellas  and  two  pair  of  hands 
couldproduce — buthebobbedin  acknowledgment 
of  it,  looked  up  at  the  gallery,  which  was  per- 
fectly empty,  and  commenced.  He  had  such  a  low 
opinion  of  us  his  audience,  that  he  thought  we 
could  not  have  read  the  syllabus,  for,  instead  ot 
Rhetoric,  his  lecture,  he  told  us,  was  upon  Taste. 
I  am,  I  trust,  a  patient  hearer.  I  have  lectured 
myself,  and  have  a  feeling  for  the  position  of  a 
man  being  compelled  to  stand  up  and  endeavour 
to  win  the  attention  of  a  stupid  and  scanty  au- 
dience. I  think  there  are  very  few  men  in  Lon- 
don who  have  been  better  bored  than  I  have  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  anything  more  appallingly  dreary  and  un- 
interesting than  the  tall  gentleman's  discourse 
I  never  listened  to.  The  matter  was  prosaic, 
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rechauflV,  utterly  void  of  originality,  thoroughly 
wearying;  the  manner  was  that  fatal  sing-song 
generally  indulged  in  by  the  English  clergy,  in- 
terspersed with  constant  desk -t.mi tings,  and 
vritli  perpetual  eye-reference  to  the  gallery, 
•where  there  was  no  one  to  respond.  The  effect 
upon  the  audience  was  tremendous :  the  Chin- 
chilli-hcaded  man,  more  crushed  than  ever,  made 
a  perfect  St.  Denis  of  himself,  and  had  nothing 
mortal  above  the  collar  of  his  coat;  the  light- 
whiskered  man  cut  his  nails  to  the  quick  in  an 
agony  of  nervousness,  and  his  black-bearded 
opposite  scalped  himself  in  despair ;  the  pretty 
girl  went  to  sleep,  and  was  roused  at  intervals  by 
parasol  thrusts  from  her  savage  aunt ;  the  "liner" 
shut  up  his  note-book  and  amused  himself  by 
reading  some  of  his  previous  productions  on 
flimsy  paper ;  the  shoemaker  glared  indignantly, 
first  at  the  lecturer,  and  then  at  any  one  whom 
he  could  seduce  into  an  eye-duel ;  and  the  old 
Abernethy  eater  betook  himself  to  repairing  a 
rent  in  his  camlet  cloak  with  a  needle  and 
thread.  As  for  myself,  I  bore  it  patiently  as 
lon»  as  I  could,  then  I  yawned  and  fidgeted, 
ana  at  length  taking  advantage  of  my  proximity 
to  the  door,  •!  rose  up  quietly  and  slipped  out, 
the  last  words  echoing  on  my  ear  being,  "  This 
theory  is  that  of  Browne,  and  for  further  parti- 
culars I  refer  you  to  his  work  on  Intellectual 
Philosophy ;"  a  work  which,  it  struck  me,  was 
doubtless  to  be  found  on  the  book-shelves  of  all 
the  audience. 

As  I  walked  home,  I  pondered  on  the  fitness 
of  these  things,  and  wondered  whether,  in  the 
strange  course  of  events,  the  law  would  ever  be 
able  to  comply  less  with  the  letter,  and  more 
with  the  spirit,  of  the  intentions  of  a  good  and 
great  man,  and  if  so,  whether  instead  of  an  un- 
intelligible Latin  lecture,  and  a  preposterous 
English  one,  it  would  ever  provide  really  good 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  gratis  for  London 
citizens,  as  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  the 
brave  old  Sir  Thomas  Qresham. 

THE  LAST  OF  VERY  COMMON  LAW. 

To  resume,  and  dismiss,  the  subject  of  Life 
Assurance. 

A  condition  which  was  introduced  into  a 
proposal,  and  which  stated  that  the  person 
was  in  a  "  sound  and  perfect  state  of  health, 
had  not  been  afflicted  with,  and  was  not  sub- 
ject (among  other  diseases)  to  fits,"  was  not 
deemed  to  be  broken,  although  the  proposer 
had  previously  been  attacked  by  an  epileptic 
fit  in  consequence  of  accident.  "  The  in- 
terpretation which  I  put  upon  a  clause  of  this 
kind,"  said  Lord  Abinger,  "  is  not  that  the 
party  never  accidentally  had  a  fit,  but  that  he 
was  not,  at  the  time  of  insurance,  a  person 
habit ually  or  constitutionally  liable  to  fits  from 
some  pecul  iarity  of  temperament  either  natural, or 
contracted  from  some  cause  or  other,  during  life." 

The  mere  fact  also  of  a  person  eventually 
dying  of  a  disease  he  may  have  had  before 
effecting  the  policy,  does  not,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  afford  sufficient  proof  that  he  was 


suffering  at  that  time  from  a  disease  "tend- 
ing to  shorten  life"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
condition.  In  one  instance  where  this  question 
was  raised,  we  find  that  the  insurer  had  been 
troubled  with,  and  eventually  died  from,  dyspep- 
sia; but  this  was  not  held  to  be  a  disease  tend- 
ing to  shorten  life  in  the  legal,  however  much  it 
might  be  in  the  medical,  acceptation.  "All 
disorders,"  Mr.  Justice  Chambre  observed, 
"  have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  even  the  most  trifling.  Corns  may  end  in 
mortification.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
clause.  If  dyspepsia  was  a  disorder  that  tended 
to  shorten  life  within  the  exception,  the  lives  of 
half  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
would  be  uninsurable." 

Apart  from  all  hygienic  considerations,  there 
are  other  conditions  attached  to  life  insurance 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice.  There  is  the 
payment  of  the  annual  premiums,  for  example.  It 
has  been  held  that  if  the  premiums  be  not  paid  in 
the  manner  stipulated,  the  policy  will  be  lost ; 
and  this  although  a  country  agent  may  have  re- 
ceived the  money  and  given  a  receipt,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  payment. 
If  any  company,  however,  acquiesces  in  the 
acts  of  its  agent,  it  then  becomes  oound  by  what 
he  has  done.  A  country  agent,  we  find  in  one 
instance,  received  and  transmitted  to  his  office 
the  annual  premiums  upon  an  insurance  which 
was  ha  fact  voidable  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
surer at  the  time  residing  in  Canada :  he  inform- 
ing the  person  paying  the  premiums  at  the  same 
time  that  this  was  of  no  consequence.  On  the 
falling  in  of  the  life,  the  policy  was  disputed,  but 
ineffectually.  The  Lords  Justices,  before  whom 
the  matter  came  for  trial,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  forfeiture  was  waived,  and  Knight  Bruce, 
who  was  one  of  them,  said,  "  I  think  that 
whether  the  agent  did  or  did  not  inform  them  of 
the  true  state  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
premiums  were  paid  to  him,  the  directors  be- 
came, and  are,  as  between  them  and  the  plaintiff, 
as  much  bound  as  if  he  had  paid  them  the  pre- 
miums to  themselves.  The  directors  taking  the 
money  were  and  are  precluded  from  saying  that 
they  received  it  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose 
and  in  the  faith  in  which  the  insured  paid  it." 

It  is  the  common  practice,  we  know,  for  in- 
surance-offices to  allow  so  many  days  of  grace 
for  the  payment  of  the  premiums,  after  they 
have  become  actually  due.  Supposing,  then, 
that  Mr.  Blank,  having  effected  his  insurance, 
were  to  die  within  the  days  of  grace,  but  before 
payment  of  the  premium,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  It  is  a  momentous  consideration, 
and  unfortunately  has  never  received  any  direct 
judicial  decision.  We  have,  however,  the  dictum 
of  Mr.  Justice  Willes  on  the  point,  given  casually 
in  a  case  when  it  was  not  absolutely  necessarv 
t  hat  he  should  allude  to  it ;  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  weigh  his  words  carefully :  "  On  this"  (he  was 
speaking  of  the  condition  that  a  policy  should  be 
void  if  the  premiums  were  not  paid  within  thirty 
days)  "there  is  a  question  which  parties  would  do 
wisely  not  to  raise:  whether  that  condition  has  re- 
ference only  to  a  policy  for  future  years,  orwhether, 
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if  the  premium  be  paid  after  it  is  due,  and  within 
such  limited  time,  the  executor  can  recover  if 
the  life  dies  within  such  days  of  grace.  1  think 
that  then  thirty  days  are  only  with  reference  to 
the  insurance  of  the  life  for  future  years.  I  think 
the  office  is  bound  to  receive  the  premium  within 
the  thirty  days,  and  to  go  on  insuring  for  future 
years  if  the  person  assured  is  alive,  but  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  do  so  after  his  death." 
It  will  be  well  then,  we  may  infer,  for  Mr. 
Blank  to  pay  his  premiums  punctually,  and  not 
to  compel  his  executors  to  raise  this  question. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  very  common 
law,  we  are  reminded  of  the  possibility  of  Mr. 
Blank  becoming  a  volunteer.  If  he  should  be 
induced  to  take  up  arms,  let  him  look  to  his 
"life  policy."  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  know  that  such  a  proceeding  would  vitiate 
the  contract,  and  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  learn 
how  far  the  particular  office  in  which  he  is  in- 
sured will  recognise  his  martial  ardour. 

Having  secured  a  provision  for  his  family  by 
the  insurance  of  his  life,  we  find  the  current  of 
our  illustrative  man's  thoughts  setting  in  very 
strongly  towards  his  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

Imprimis,  then,  who  can  make  a  will  ?  Mr. 
Blank,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  know 
is  endowed  with  this  privilege.  There  are  cer- 
tain contingencies,  however,  which  may  rob  him 
of  the  power.  If  he  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune, as  was  the  case  with  my  Lord  Sandys  in 
1689,  to  be  banished  by  act  of  .parliament,  he 
becomes  civilly  defunct,  and  cannot  bequeath 
his  property.  If  he  should  be  afflicted  with 
idiocy,  or  lunacy,  the  like  incapacity  will  attach 
to  him.  Possibly,  if  he  were  to  commit  a  felony 
(though  the  decisions  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory upon  the  point)  he  would  be  debarred 
from  the  legal  attributes  of  a  testator.  Cer- 
tainly if  he  were  coerced,  or  under  the  pressure 
of  "  undue  influence,"  his  will  would  be  of  no 
effect. 

But  what  is  "  undue  influence  ?"  Would  the 
conjugal  blandishments  of  Mrs.  Blank  come  under 
that  category  ?  Are  barrels  of  oysters,  consigned 
to  affluent  old  ladies  in  the  country,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  instruments  of  "  undue  influence  ?"  Can 
we  be  accused  of  exercising  undue  influence 
when  we  exhibit  a  fictitious  delight  in  the  stories 
heard  so  often  from  these  old  ladies'  lips — when 
we  assume  a  supernatural  piety,  in  their  sight — 
when  we  become  suddenly  interested  in  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  domestic  cat — when  we  pro- 
nounce home-made  wines  to  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal?  Even 
the  lawyers  themselves  are  at  doubt  upon  the 
point,  and  only  speak  upon  it  vaguely.  Lord 
Cranworth  says  that  the  vitiating  influence  must 
be  an  influence  exercised  either  by  coercion  or 
by  fraud.  In  order  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  will  has  been  obtained  by  coercion, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  actual  violence 
has  been  used  or  even  threatened.  "  The 
conduct  of  a  person  in  vigorous  health  to- 
wards one  feeble  in  body,  thougli  not  unsound 
in  mind,  may  be  such  as  to  excite  terror, 
and  make  him  execute  as  his  will  an  instru- 


ment which,  if  he  had  been  free  from  such  in- 
fluence, he  would  not  have  executed.  Imaginary 
terrors,"  he  continues,  "  may  have  been  created 
sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  free  agency.  A  will 
thus  made  may  possibly  be  described  as  obtained 
by  coercion.  So  as  to  fraud :  if  a  wife,  by 
falsehood,  raises  prejudices  in  the  mind  of  her 
husband  against  those  who  should  be  the  natural 
objects  of  his  bounty,  and  by  contrivance  keeps 
him  from  intercourse  with  his  relatives,  to  the 
end  that  these  impressions  which  she  knows  he 
had  thus  formed  to  their  disadvantage  may  never 
be  removed,  such  contrivance  may,  perhaps,  be 
equivalent  to  positive  fraud,  and  may  render 
invalid  any  will  executed  under  false  impressions 
thus  kept  alive.  It  is,  however,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  state" — we  find  to  be  the  substance  of 
the  learned  judge's  opinion — "  in  the  abstract, 
what  acts  will  constitute  undue  influence  in 
questions  of  this  nature.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  allowing  a  fair  latitude  of  construction, 
they  must  arrange  themselves  under  one  or  otheit 
of  these  heads :  coercion  or  fraud." 

We  have  asserted  that  a  lunatic  cannot  make 
a  will.  If,  however,  he  be  blessed  with  oc- 
casional lucid  intervals,  he  may  do  so  whilst 
thus  temporarily  sane.  But  there  will  always 
be  a  strong  element  of  suspicion  attaching  to 
such  an  instrument.  "  There  is  no  possibility," 
says  Lord  Cranworth,  "  of  mistaking  midnight 
for  noon ;  but,  at  what  precise  moment  twilight 
becomes  darkness,  is  hard  to  determine." 

As  to  Mrs.  Blank,  she  may  not  make  a  will,  un- 
less she  has  a  separate  estate,  or  special  power 
to  appoint  by  will  given  to  her.  An  infant  may 
not  make  a  will.  A  person  born  deaf  and  dumb 
cannot  make  a  will,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  possessed  sufficient  understanding  to  read  it 
when  written.  With  the  blind  it  is  different. 
They  can  undertake  this  legal  solemnity. 

How  the  will  has  to  be  made  ?  "  No  will," 
says  the  Wills  Act,  which  is  the  safest  au- 
thority we  can  quote,  "  shall  be  valid  unless 
it  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  thereof  by  the  testator  or  by  some 
other  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction, 
and  such  signature  shall  be  made  or  acknow- 
ledged by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  OF 
more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time,  and 
such  witnesses  shall  attest,  and  shall  subscribe 
the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  no 
form  of  attestation  shall  be  necessary." 

This  is  the  broad  road,  upon  which  Mr.  Blank 
irry  safely  travel  when  disposing,  by  last  will 
and  testament,  of  his  worldly  goods.  There 
are,  however,  as  is  usual  in  most  legal  high- 
ways, many  little  twists  and  turnings,  where 
an  intelligible  guide-post  may  be  of  service  to 
him. 

Thus,  although  his  signature,  the  Wills  Act 
tells  him,  is  a  necessary  requisite,  he  may,  if  not 
great  at  caligraphy,  make  a  mark.  Moreover, 
we  gather  from  the  following  incident  that  it  ia 
of  no  vital  importance  should  any  other  name 
than  his  be  placed  opposite  this  mark.  A 
widow  lady  named  Clarke,  but  who  before  her 
marriage  had  been  called  Ban-all,  having  made 
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her  will,  ratified  the  same,  with  her  mark.  An 
odicious  witness  placed  opposite  to  the  mark 
I  he  name  "  Susannah  Barrall,"  thinking  that  to 
lie  her  true  name,  and  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell, 
)idt withstanding  the  error,  allowed  probate. 
"Their  is  enough  to  show,"  he  said,  "that  the 
will  is  really  that  of  the  person  whose  it  pro- 
's to  be.  Her  mark  at  the  foot  or  end  of 
it  is  a  sufficient  execution,  and  what  somebody 
,  rote  against  that  mark  cannot  vitiate  it." 
'lh(  courts  nave  of  late  years  been  actuated  by 
a  mueli  more  liberal  spirit  with  regard  to  wills 
than  they  were  wont  to  indulge  iu.  Without 
adhering  strictly  and  undeviatingly  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  they  make  it  their  business,  now,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  testator. 
This  is  precisely  what  anybody  would  wish  to 
do,  and  the  lawyers,  for  a  wonder,  have  done  it. 
Although  it  is  a  common  practice  for  a  tes- 
tator to  sign  every  sheet  (supposing  it  to  be 
written  upon  more  than  one)  of  his  will,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so ;  but  the 
^xecutinn;  of  the  last  sheet  is  indispensable,  and 
if  done  informally  will  vitiate  the  whole.  A 
case  was  decided  in  the  present  year  where  a 
will  was  found  written  ou  several  loose  sheets 
of  paper,  the  last  only  having  been  executed, 
and  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  allowed  probate. 
He  considered  that  the  priina  facie  presumption 
was  that  the  sheets  were  all  together  when 
the  will  was  executed.  An  old  gentleman,  how- 
ever, who  had  written  his  will  on  several  sheets, 
and  together,  with  the  witnesses,  executed  the 
whole  of  them  except  the  last,  was  not  allowed 
by  Sir  John  Dodson  to  have  made  a  valid 
will. 

The  signature  of  the  testator,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  be  "  made  or  acknowledged  vn.  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  present  at  the  same  time." 
The  witnesses  need  not,  therefore,  see  the  will 
signed,  but  they  must  be  careful  to  see  that  it 
is  signed.  When  a  person  made  his  will,  and 
called  in  two  witnesses  to  sign  it,  telling  them 
that  he  wished  them  to  sign  a  paper  for  him, 
without  informing  them  that  it  was  his  will,  and 
having  the  paper  so  folded  that  they  could  not 
see  whether  it  was  signed  or  not,  the  will  was 
held  to  be  bad.  It  would  not  have  improved  the 
matter  if  the  testator  had  condescended  to  tell 
the  witnesses  that  it  was  his  will,  if  they  hac 
\  not  seen  the  signature.  Once  having  been 
satisfied,  by  ocular  demonstration,  however,  thai 
t  he  inst  i  umeut  had  been  signed,  a  statement  that 
it  is  a  will,  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the 
signature. 

The  clause  as  to  the  witnesses  being  present 
at  the  same  time,  &o.,  is  an  imperative  one,  ant 
it  has  been  held  that  the  will  must  be  signed  or 
acknowledged,  before  either  of  the  witnesses 
sign.  A  gentleman  who  was  ill  in  bed  made  a 
codieil  to  his  will,  and  signed  it,  in  the  presence  o 
his  sister.  On  the  day  following,  his  niedica 
attendant  visited  him,  and  the  invalid,  producing 
the  paper,  said,  "  This  is  a  codicil,  doctor,  to 
my  will,  signed  by  myself  and  my  sister,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper ;  you  will  oblige  me  if  you 
will  also  add  your  signature,  two  witnesses  being 


iccessary."  The  sister  added,  "There  is  my 
ignature,  you  had  better  place  yours  under- 
leath."  The  doctor  signed,  as  requested,  but 
sir  Herbert  Jenner  Faust  declared  the  codicil  to 
>e  bad,  saying,  "  When  I  clearly  find  that  it  is 
expressly  provided  the  two  witnesses  who  are 
>resent  at  the  same  time  shall  attest  and  sub- 
scribe, can  I  hold  that  the  one  may  attest  and 
subscribe  on  one  day  and  acknowledge  his  or  her 
signature  on  a  subsequent  day  ?  I  am  inclined 
,o  think,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  that  the  act  is 
not  complied  with,  unless  both  witnesses  shall 
attest  and  subscribe,  after  the  testator's  signa- 
;ure  has  been  made  or  acknowledged  to  them, 
when  both  are  actually  present  at  the  same 

e." 

It  is  laid  down,  we  have  seen,  that  the  wit- 
nesses must  sign  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 
This  requirement  the  law  will  allow  to  have 
been  satisfied  if  the  testator  might  have  seen  the 
witnesses  at  the  time  of  their  attesting  his  will. 
A  gentleman,  for  instance,  having  signed  his 
will  in  his  bedroom,  the  witnesses  withdrew  into 
a  gallery,  between  which  and  the  bedroom  there 
was  a  glass  door.  As  the  testator  might  have 
seen  them  sign  if  he  had  wished,  this  attesta- 
tion was  held  to  be  good.  So  in  the  case  of  a 
person  ill  iu  bed,  the  fact  of  the  curtains  being 
closely  drawn  need  not  prevent  the  witnesses 
signing  in  the  room.  They  will,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  law,  be  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator. 

But,  although  the  witnesses  must  sign  in 
the  presence  of  the  testator,  they  need  not  do 
so  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  There  is  no 
absolute  necessity — that  is — for  this  ;  although 
we  recommend  Mr.  Blank,  when  his  will 
comes  to  be  executed,  to  insist  upon  au  exact 
performance  of  the  usual  ceremony.  In  a  re- 
ported case,  from  which  we  infer  that  this  form 
of  attestation  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  a  will 
was  executed,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
After  the  execution  by  the  testator,  one  of  the 
witnesses  left  the  room,  and  the  other  subscribed 
his  name,  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  but  in 
the  absence  of  his  fellow  witness.  On  the 
return  of  the  latter,  he  also  signed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator  and  of  the  former 
witness.  Sir  John  Dodson  held  the  will  to  be 
good. 

Never  let  our  friend  Mr.  Blank,  in  any  moment 
of  irritation,  alter  his  will.  If  this  have  to  be 
done  at  all,  let  it  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statute,  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.  Let  the  witnesses  and  Mr. 
Blank  attest  the  alterations,  erasures,  or  inter- 
lineations, as  the  case  may  be :  or  at  the  least 
Minify  by  some  note  or  observation  that  such 
changes  have  been  made.  Neither  let  him  allow 
any  person  interested  in  the  will,  to  act  as  a  wit- 
ness. Neither  let  him  suppose  that  the  will 
which  he  may  have  made  before  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Blank,  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
afterwards. 

In  one  word,  let  Mr.  Blank  make  his  will 
"  without  controversy  ;"  and,  having  bequeathed 
a  handsome  legacy  to  us  for  our  weekly  instal- 
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meats  of  very  common  law,  _  now  brought  to  a 
termination,  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  kwyers 
shall  not  be  his  heirs. 


TILLAGE  EOSES  AND  THORNS. 

THE  village  of  Auray-le-Clocher  was  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  basking  in  sunshine.  At 
the  back,  up  to  the  summit,  and  rolling  down 
the  other  slope,  and  up  and  down  again  for 
miles  and  miles  of  hill  and  valley,  spread  vast 
woods,  which  kept  from  Auray  all  bitter  winds  ; 
while  below  it,  the  ground  ran  down  gently  to 
a  broad  and  fertile  vale,  watered  by  a  little  river; 
here  showing  itself  in  glittering  silver,  there 
marking  its  course  by  rows  of  poplars  and  wil- 
lows, and  by  mills,  with  a  few  cottages  clustered 
about  them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  single,  rough- 
paved  village  street,  guiltless  of  trottoirs,  and 
with  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  stood  the  church,  and 
enclosed  with  it,  the  presbytere  and  its  ample 
garden. 

A  contempt  of  economy  of  space  and  of  any 
approach  to  regularity,  seemed  to  be  the  ruling 
principles  of  the  architect  of  the  house  in  ques- 
tion. Inhabited  only  by  the  cure,  his  single  maid- 
servant, and  a  little  boy,  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  the  orphan  nephew  of  the  latter,  there  were 
rooms  enough  to  accommodate  a  large  family, 
and,  as  if  such  unnecessary  employment  of  space 
were  insufficient  to  suit  the  large  ideas  of  the 
builder,  these  were  all  placed  far  apart,  and  con- 
nected by  such  labyrinthine  passages,  such  ups 
and  downs  of  little  flights  of  steps,  such  blind 
landings  and  break-neck  corridors,  that  it  re- 
quired an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  house 
to  make  your  way  through  it  at  all. 

On  the  ground  floor  (you  entered  the  pre- 
mises by  the  garden,  there  being  no  door  on  the 
street,  which  there  was  bounded  by  the  side- 
wall  of  the  house  and  the  wall  of  the  garden)  a 
large  kitchen  and  wash-house,  a  sort  of  store- 
room, and  a  particularly  gloomy  stone-floored 
sitting-room,  almost  entirely  bare  of  furniture, 
opened,  with  window-doors  on  the  paved  space 
that  lay  in  front  of  the  house,  and  divided  it 
from  the  garden.    Above  was  the  salon,  habi- 
tually occupied  by  the  cure :  a  large,  cheerful, 
though  low,  room,  walled  with  panels  once  white, 
and  bearing  some  rude  carvings  here  and  there, 
especially  over  the  lofty  mantelpiece,  also  carved. 
The  floor,  of  octagonal  red  tiles,  was  covered 
in  the  middle  with  a  small  square  carpet,  worn 
and  faded;    on  the  panelling  hung   gaudy-co- 
loured prints,  with  here  and  there  a  tolerable 
old  engraving  or  bad  lithograph,  all  more  or  less 
touched  with  mildew,  and  representing  saints 
and  innumerable  Virgins — "Our  Ladies"  of  so 
many  localities — and  in  each  invested  with  such 
different  functions  and  attributes,  that  how  to 
reconcile  these  ubiquitous  diversities  with  a  sole 
and  singular  individuality  I  have  always  found  a 
paradox  quite  beyond  my  skill.     A  crazy  book- 
shelf, containing   some  old  theological  books, 
was  suspended  opposite  the  wide  fireplace ;  a 
small  organ,  on  which  the  cure  was  wont  to 


practise  chants,  stood  in  a  recess,  beside  a 
pleasant  window  hung  round  with  climbing 
roses,  and  commanding,  through  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  peeps  of  the  valley  beyond.  A  round 
table  of  dark  wood,  somewhat  rickety  on  its 
four  slender  }egs,  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  a  second,  more  solid,  which  was  drawn 
forward  when  the  cure  took  his  simple  repasts, 
stood  in  front  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room  looking  towards  the  church ;  and  an  old 
mahogany  Empire  arm-chair,  with  squab  cushion, 
and  half  a  dozen  smaller  rush-bottomed  chairs 
and  a  corner  cupboard,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  It  was  entered  by  an  outer  stair- 
case, leading  down  to  the  garden,  which  now 
basked  in  June  sunshine. 

In  front  of  the  house  a  few  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees  stood  in  cases,  once  painted 
green,  but  now  with  the  colour  peeling  off, 
and  in  but  sorry  condition.  Beyond,  came  the 
garden — squares  of  vegetables,  bordered  with 
flowers  ;  then  a  tonnelle,  or  trellised  arbour, 
clothed  with  vine,  the  delicious  chasselas,  or 
sweet-water  grape,  commonly  grown  in  French' 
gardens ;  and  still  further  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  a  little  nook,  closely  sheltered  with  some 
fine  chesnut,  poplar,  and  locust  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  tiny  stream,  that  found  its  way 
into  the  enclosure  by  one  little  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  palings,  and  out  by  a  similar  gap 
at  the  opposite  side.  To  the  left  lay  a  poultry- 
yard,  with  pigeon-house  above  and  rabbit- 
hutches  below  the  hens'  dormitory ;  at  the  same 
side,  a  screen  of  poplars  only  divided  the  curb's 
territory  from  the  back  of  the  church,  where 
stood  the  little  postern  that  admitted  him  at  all 
times  within  the  sacred  walls. 

Up  and  down,  in  the  shade,  beside  the  gur- 
gling brook,  the  cure  paced,  reading  in  his 
breviary  one  of  the  portions  allotted  for  daily 
perusal.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  tall,  upright, 


hale,  and  hearty,  and  his  firm  equal  step  be- 
tokened none  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  A  tran- 
quil, temperate,  simple  life  had  maintained  in 
prolonged  vigour  a  naturally  strong  frame  and 
constitution ;  and  a  frank,  kindly,  though  not 
very  intellectual  countenance,  fresh-coloured, 
and  but  little  lined,  seemed  indicative  of  that 
most  enviable  temperament  that  "takes  the 
goods  the  gods  provide"  with  cheerful  thankful- 
ness, and  that  troubles  itself  but  little  without 
serious  and  real  cause  for  so  doing. 

His  reading  finished,  the  cure  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  found  dinner-time  drew  near ;  so  he 
turned  his  steps,  nowise  reluctantly,  towards  the 
house,  pausing  here  and  there  in  his  progress 
up  the  sanded  alley  to  pick  the  blight  off  some 
pet  rose-trees  (he  was  a  great  amateur  of  roses), 
to  disencumber  it  of  fading  blossoms,  or  to 
gather  some  particularly  beautiful  specimen,  to 
stand  in  a  wine-glass  on  the  top  of  the  organ, 
that  he  might  enjoy  its  loveliness  and  perfume 
while  he  played. 

Clattering  about  in  sabots,  on  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  house,  was  little  Claude,  the 
nephew  of  Jeanne,  the  cure's  servant. 

"  I  say,  little  one,"  said  the  good  man,  "  tell 
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thy  aunt  to  make  baste  with  dinner.    Fm  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf;  run,  or  I  shall  cut 

The  child  laughed,  and  clumped  into  the 
kitchen  with  his  message,  while  M.  Leroy  pro- 
ceeded up-stairs  to  his  sitting-room,  and,  to  ex- 
pedite matters,  drew  the  table  into  its  place,  and 
out  of  the  corner  cupboard  extracted  his  bottle 
of  vin  ordinaire:  wretched  thin  stuff:  a  tum- 
bler, a  coarse,  plain  linen  tablecloth,  and  a 
napkin  to  match,  rolled  within  its  ivory  ring,  on 
which  an  inscription  hospitably  wished  the  user 
"Good  appetite." 

While  occupied  in  these  arrangements,  a  back 
door,  leading,  through  the  tortuous  ways  I  have 
described,  to  the  other  rooms,  above  and  below, 
opened,  and  Jeanne  made  her  appearance  to  lay 
the  cloth. 

"  Par  exemple,  M.  le  Cure" !"  was  her  excla- 
mation, when  she  saw  how  her  master  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  taking  the  things  from  his  hands, 
she  began  to  perform  her  service.  She  was  a 
good-looking  woman,  of  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  but,  like  nearly  all  French  peasants, 
appeared  some  years  older.  Her  features  were 
regular,  with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat 
coarse  mouth ;  her  dark  eyes  were  fine,  and 
surmounted  by  well-marked  brows,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  of  a  rich  warm  brown,  with  a  good 
deal  of  colour.  Altogether,  a  handsome  specimen 
of  her  class,  but  with  a  taciturn  gravity  of 
countenance  and  demeanour  somewhat  unusual 
to  it. 

The  cure  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a 
book,  while  Jeanne  brushed  round  the  table  and 
about  the  room.  It  was  evident  his  reading 
occupied  little  of  his  attention  ;  for,  whenever  he 
could  direct  it  unobserved  to  the  servant  he  did 
so,  and  finally,  when  she  left  the  room,  he  flung 
down  the  volume,  murmuring,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  profound  concern, 

"  The  poor  girl !  the  unhappy !"  and  remain- 
ing absorbed  in  evidently  painful  reflections  till 
the  sound  of  her  by  no  means  light  step  on  the 
stairs  aroused  him. 

But  it  must  have  been  no  common  grief  that 
could  materially  affect  the  curb's  appetite,  and 
when  Jeanne  had  produced,  in  one  course,  the 
whole  of  the  dinner,  consisting  of  the  usual 
soup  and  bouilli,  a  salad,  a  dish  of  potatoes 
cooked  in  butter,  and  a  dish  of  the  Light-red 
pine-apple  strawberries,  of  which  whole  fields 
are  grown  wherever  the  vicinity  of  a  town  ol 
any  size  affords  a  market  for  them,  M.  Leroy 
fell-to  with  hearty  good  will  and  made  very 
short  work  of  the  repast.  Then  he  sat  down 
in  the  arm-chair,  and  quietly  composed  himseL 
to  his  post-prandial  nap,  while  the  roses  uoddet 
outside  the  window  at  him,  and  a  blackbird 
from  the  grove  below,  sang  thanks  to  him  for 
the  ruddy  cherries  to  which  he  and  his  young 
family  were  made  welcome. 

Jeanne's  and  Claude's  dinner  followed  that  o 
the  master,  and,  the  meal  concluded,  the  former 
tilk-d  a  little  basket  with  eggs,  and  gave  it  to 
llu-  boy. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  she  said,   "  with  this  to 
Madame  Morel;  say  Monsieur  le  Cure  sends 


hem  with  many  compliments.  Then  go  on  to 
he  Crotx-Blanche,  and  ask,  from  Monsieur  le 
Cure",  how  Madame  Ledoux  and  her  daughter 
re,  and,  coming  back,  you  may  call  at  Uncle 
acques's,  and  say  to  Pierrette  I  wish  she  would 
ome  down  the  first  day  this  week  she  can  get 
int.  Go,  and  don't  break  the  eggs,  and  bring 
>ack  the  basket.  Mind." 

Jeanne  watched  at  the  door  till  the  boy  had 
>assed  through  and  latched  the  garden-gate. 
?hen  she  returned  to  the  kitchen,  took  a  large 
tey  down  from  a  nail  where  it  hung  beside  the 
rejecting  chimney,  and  once  more  looking  out 
ind  all  round,  she  re-entered  and  proceeded 
hrough  the  long  dark  tortuous  passages  to  the 
oom  that  formed  the  last  of  the  straggling 
cries,  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered. 

It  was  a  small  gloomy  lumber  room.  In  one 
jorner  the  long-collected  dust  had  been  swept 
rom  the  floor,  where  was  spread  some  fresh 
straw,  and  on  it,  rolled  up,  a  mattress  and  some 
)edding.  After  listening  intently  for  a  minute, 
Feanne,  satisfied  by  the  silence,  pulled  down  a 
)roken-legged  chair  and  a  ragged  rug  that  were 
ilaced  on  the  top  of  a  box  in  the  obscurest  part 
>f  the  room,  and,  from  within  it,  drew  a  bundle 
ied  up  in  an  old  coloured  handkerchief.  Open- 
ng  this  carefully,  several  articles  of  baoy's 
clothing,  some  complete,  some  in  progress,  all 
of  the  commonest  description,  but  carefully  made 
and  clean,  were  disclosed,  and  Jeanne,  taking 
working  materials  from  her  pocket,  began  stitch- 
ng  away  at  an  unfinished  frock  with  feverish 
rapidity,  still  pausing  now  and  then,  with  that 
ook  of  intense  anxiety,  to  listen. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  worked  undis- 
nirbed ;  then,  as  if  fearing  to  remain  longer  away 
'rom  her  usual  employments,  she,  putting  into 
icr  pocket  a  half-finished  cap,  which  might  be 
worked  at  in  any  stray  moments,  tied  up  the 
bundle,  restored  it  to  the  box,  and  again  covered 
the  latter  with  the  rug  and  chair,  as  before. 
Then  carefully  locking  the  door  behind  her,  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen. 

She  did  so  just  in  time ;  for,  while  she  was 
putting  together  the  brands  that,  during  her 
absence,  had  burnt  through  in  the  middle,  and, 
falling  outwards,  become  scattered  and  nearly 
extinguished,  an  old  crone,  half-beggar,  halt- 
peasant,  and  commonly  reported  witch,  tottered 
into  the  kitchen.  Standing  just  within  the 
threshold,  her  knotted  claw-like  hands  crossed 
on  the  top  of  her  staff,  she  gave  Jeanne  a  bon 
jour,  and  there  remained,  contemplating  the  girl, 
with  a  grin  intolerable  to  be  borne. 

"  Sit  down,  Mere  Gausset,"  Jeanne  said, 
crossing  herself  in  secret,  as  she  turned  to  place 
a  chair  lor  the  unwelcome  guest.  "  Sit  down ; 
the  warm  weather's  come  at  last ;  that  ought  to 
agree  with  your  rheumatism." 

'*  Eh,  eh,  well  enough,  well  enough.  How  is 
Monsieur  le  Cure  ? — and  yourself  ?"  suddenly, 
and  with  a  scrutinising  look. 

"  Monsieur's  well ;  and  I,  I'm  always  well." 

"  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better,  my 
girl ;  ready  to  dance  at  the  wedding  on  Thurs- 
day P  Ah,  it'll  be  a  fine  wedding."  " 
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So  deadly  a .  whiteness  overspread  the  girl's 
face,  that  she  turned  from  the  hag  to  conceal  it, 
as  she  replied, 

"  So  I  hear." 

"  Well,  you'll  see  it,  no  doubt,  that'll  be 
better.  Eugene  Landry  and  you  were  great 
friends,  last  year,  I  remember ;  everybody  said 
you  were  going  to  be  married.  But,  alas  !  when 
a  girl's  got  nothing,  lovers  are  shy,  and  they 
say  Melie  Prunier  has  not  only  a  good  dowry,  but 
will  have  all  old  Louis  Prunier's  savings.  Oh, 
it's  a  fine  marriage  for  Eugene." 

"  A  fine  marriage,"  Jeanne  repeated  mechani- 
cally. Happily,  at  that  moment,  the  cure's  voice 
calling  her,  released  her  for  the  instant  from  her 
torture,  and  when  she  had  performed  the  ser- 
vice for  which  she  had  been  summoned,  she 
lingered  about  up-stairs  till  the  old  woman,  tired 
of  waiting,  took  her  departure. 

At  night,  Jeanne  went,  solitary  and  sad,  to  her 
bed  :  in  the  morning,  when  she  went  about  her 
work,  she  left  an  infant  sleeping  in  it.  What 
she  had  gone  through  that  night,  none  but  God 
and  her  own  poor  heart  could  tell. 

"  Jeanne !  how  dreadfully  ill  you  look,  my 
girl !"  the  cure  said,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  am  not  very  well,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  ill 
in  the  night,  and  had  bad  dreams  ;  but  I  am 
much  better  now,  monsieur ;  it's  nothing — it  will 
all  pass  away." 

M.Leroy paused,  hesitated,  sighed;  he  would 
fain  have  sought  her  confidence,  fain  have  re- 
assured him  as  to  the  suspicions  that,  never 
occurring  to  himself,  had  lately  been  suggested 
by  village  gossip.  But  Jeanne  went  to  and 
fro,  bestirring  herself  in  a  way  to  make  any 
such  opportunity  difficult,  and  with  a  slow  step 
and  anxious  mind,  the  cure  went  out  to  tend 
his  roses. 

Through  the  next  three  and  four  days  the 
subject  still  haunted  him,  but  by  degrees  less 
painfully  and  at  longer  intervals.  Jeanne  seemed 
getting  well  again,  and  was,  he  fancied,  less 
preoccupied,  less  oppressed  with  some  hidden 
care  than,  despite  all  her  efforts  to  conceal 
the  fact,  she  had  lately  been.  He  had  had 
some  knowledge  of  Eugene  Landry's  former 
attachment  to  her,  and  he  now  began  to  think 
that  it  was  Eugene's  faithlessness  alone  that  had 
so  weighed  upon  her  mind. 

On  the  sixth  day  from  the  wedding  Jeanne 
came  to  him  with  a  troubled  face.  Her  mother 
was  alarmingly  ill;  she  had  had  a  letter  from  a 
neighbour,  entreating  that,  if  the  cure  could 
spare  her,  she  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
her.  M.  Leroy  scanned  the  face  before  him — a 
face  whose  colour  went  and  came,  and  whose  set 
mouth  and  desperately  beseeching  eyes  told  all 
that  hung  on  his  reply.  He  could  not  keep  her 
in  that  agony  of  suspense,  he  could  not,  by  the 
hint,  even,  of  a  perhaps  unmerited  suspicion, 
further  torture  her  ;  so  he  consented. 

It  was  a  distance  of  nearly  five  leagues  to 
Montrouge,  the  village  where  Jeanne's  mother 
resided,  and  there  being  only  chance  commu- 
nications between  it  and  Auray-le-Clocher,  she 


had  no  means  of  getting  there  except  on  foot. 
She  was  yet  far  from  strong,  and  the  weather 
was  hot ;  but,  on  the  mission  on  which  she  was 
going,  solitude  was  wholly  indispensable,  and 
this  she  could  only  secure  by  walking. 

She  had  arranged  with  her  cousin  Pierrette 
to  take  her  place  in  the  cure's  household  during 
her  absence  ;  and  now  all  things  were  prepared 
for  her  departure,  which  was  to  take  place 
before  even  the  early  June  dawn,  that  she  might 
get  beyond  the  risk  of  recognition  while  Auray 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  yet  buried  in  sleep. 

Strange,  terrible,  and  yet  crossed  with  gleams 
of  stormy  sunshine,  had  been  the  experience  of 
those  last  few  days  to  Jeanne.  Happily  her  child 
was  a  healthy  and  a  quiet  one,  and  passed  most 
of  the  hours  of  its  first  days  iu  sleep.  Still  what 
agonies  of  vigilance  lest  its  occasional  cries 
should  be  heard,  lest  the  frequency  of  her  visits 
to  its  hiding-place  should  be  noticed,  lest  Claude 
should,  at  any  time,  track  her  there  unawares ! 
Yet,  with  all  this,  the  passionate  love  she 
had  for  the  infant;  the  ecstasies  of  maternal 
pride  and  tenderness  that  not  all  the  shame, 
and  terror,  and  suffering  of  her  situation  could 
smother,  gave  her  moments  she  would  have  pur- 
chased at  almost  any  price ;  and  though  the 
child's  removal  would  put  an  end  to  this  per- 
petual state  of  anxious  terror,  she  yet  dreaded 
the  separation  almost  as  much  as  she  desired 
the  relief. 

She  had  not  confided  her  secret  to  any  one ; 
though  she  had  been  forced  tacitly  to  admit  the 
truth  to  her  cousin  Pierrette,  who  suspected  it, 
but  who,  after  a  few  leading  questions,  had,  in 
pity,  forborne  to  inquire  further,  and  who  did 
not  come  to  take  her  place  till  some  hours  after 
her  departure. 

Before  daylight,  Jeanne,  with  her  precious 
burden  sleeping  in  her  arms,  and  a  basket  contain- 
ing the  child's  clothes  and  some  little  provision 
for  the  journey,  stole  out  of  the  presbytbre,  and 
through  the  garden  wicket,  into  the  sleeping 
village,  whose  length  she  had  to  traverse  before 
gaining  the  road  to  Montrouge. 

The  moon  had  set,  and  though  some  stars  still 
twinkled,  the  night  was  densely  dark.  Trem- 
bling, listening,  seeking  to  penetrate  the  ob- 
scurity, she  paused  an  instant  before  the  church 
to  assure  herself  she  was  unobserved,  ere  she 
fairly  started  on  her  way.  At  first  all  was  dead 
silence ;  then  she  fancied  she  heard — fancied  she 
saw — something,  that  had  been  crouching  by  the 
white  wall  of  the  garden,  near  the  gate,  stir  and 
rise  slowly.  Like  a  deer  that  suddenly  scents 
its  pursuers,  she  turned  and  fled,  finding  her 
way  through  the  dark  street  and  over  the  rough 
sharp  stones  rather  by  instinct  than  sight,  stop- 
ping not  till  the  rapidity  of  her  course  had  so 
exhausted  her  breath  that  she  was  forced  to 
pause  to  regain  it. 

By  this  time  she  was  well  out  in  the  open 
country,  and  the  dim  line  of  the  white  road  just 
sufficiently  visible  to  her  eyes,  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  to  secure  her  against  the  danger 
of  losing  her  way.  Then  she  began  to  feel  a 
little  reassured,  and  to  try  to  reason  away  her 
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late  panic :  it  might  have  been  fancy  altogether, 
the  effect  of  an  over-tired  brain  ;  or,  as  the  im- 
pression had  been  so  strong  that  she  could  not 
quite  overcome  it  by  any  attempts  to  refuse  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  she  persuaded  herself 
that  what  she  could  not  deny  she  had  seen  and 
heard  was  a  dog,  goat,  or  other  animal,  that  her 
footsteps  had  disturbed.  So  probable,  indeed, 
did  this  solution  appear,  that,  her  reason  having 
nothing  to  suggest  to  contradict  it,  she  was  fain 
to  reassure  herself  with  such  explanation,  and, 
turning  her  thoughts  as  well  as  steps  forward, 
she  began  once  more  to  rehearse  the  dreaded 
scene  of  confession  to  her  mother,  who  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  events  that  were  so  sud- 
denly to  be  brought  before  her,  and  whose  alleged 
illness  had  been,  of  course,  merely  a  pretext  to 
make  this  escape. 

By  the,  time  that  the  June  morning  was  in  its 
waking  flush,  Jeanne  had  got  so  far  on  her  way, 
without  immediately  encountering  any  one,  that 
she  now  began  to  feel  there  was  comparatively 
little  risk  of  detection.  Still,  she  said  to  her- 
self, she  must  yet  push  on,  and  not  think  of  wast- 
ing a  moment  of  tue  so  precious  morning  hours. 
But,  ere  she  had  got  much  further  on  her  way, 
she  began  to  feel  that  she  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  travel  either  very  fast  or  very  far,  and 
she  reflected  that  it  would  be  better  to  husband 
IUT  slivnirth  before  fatigue  overcame  it,  than  to 

Eut  it  all  forth  at  once,  and  perhaps  unfit  herself 
)r  the  completion  of  her  journey. 

There  was,  she  knew,  not  much  further  on,  a 
little  wood,  and  she  now  resolved  that  there 
should  cud  her  first  stage.  She  could  find  shel- 
ter, rest,  and  concealment  among  the  trees,  with- 
out going  far  from  the  road,  and  this  repose, 
with  some  food,  would,  she  hoped,  quite  recruit 
her  to  continue  her  journey  by  two  or  three  easy 
stages,  if  she  found  she  could  not  make  the  rest 
of  it  in  one.  So  she  walked  on  bravely,  keeping 
a  look-out  for  the  little  wood. 

Suddenly  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  Her  on  a 
party  of  men,  women,  and  children,  naif  gipsies, 
half  strollers,  seated  in  a  green  spot  by  the  high- 
way, round  their  fire.  One  or  two  of  them  looked 
at  her  as  she  passed,  but  took  no  further  notice, 
and  she  continued  her  way  till  some  hundred 
yards  further  on,  she  perceived,  sitting  at  the 
loot  of  a  tree,  a  woman  whose  general  appear- 
ance seemed  to  mark  her  as  one  of  the  party  she 
had  iust  left  behind,  but  whose  attitude  of  grief, 
her  body  crouched  together,  her  head  bowed 
down  on  her  hands,  might  sufficiently  account 
for  her  thus  isolating  herself  from  the  rest. 

Hearing  a  footstep,  she  looked  up,  and  showed 
a  dark  face,  still  young,  but  marked  with  an  ex- 
pression of  despair  so  intense,  so  hopeless,  and 
at  the  same  time,  so  sullen,  that  Jeanne's  quiet 
I  sense  of  compassion  for  her  was  tinged  with  a 
touch  of  fc-ar,  and  she  instinctively  shrank  from 
the  long,  fixed  gaze  with  which  the  woman  fol- 
lowed her.  After  she  had  passed,  she  looked 
back,  and  perceiving  she  was  still  the  object  of 
the  same  uncomfortable  scrutiny,  a  thousand 
vague  anxieties  assailed  her. 

She   tried   to  recal  the  face,   to   remember 


where  and  how  she  could  ever  have  seen  it  be- 
fore; but  her  memory  entirely  failed  to  bring 
before  her  any  previous  association  with  it,  ana 
fancying  that  the  woman  must  have  been  de- 
ceived by  some  mistaken  identity,  she  tried  to 
dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind.  Shortly 
after,  coming  within  sight  of  the  wood  where 
she  proposed  to  rest,  the  sense  of  approaching 
relief  turned  her  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

Turning  from  the  road,  she  soon  found  a  spot 
that  seemed  perfectly  suited  to  her  purpose :  a 
couch  of  thick  moss,  hidden  from  the  highway, 
not  alone  by  the  intervening  trees,  but  by  a 
bank,  overshadowed  by  a  great  gnarled  and  hol- 
low oak,  and  further  cooled  and  freshened  by  the 
flow  of  a  little  brook.  Here  she  sat  down,  bathed 
her  hot  and  dusty  face  and  hands,  and  having 
eaten  some  of  the  food  she  had  brought  with 
her,  and  nursed  her  child,  she  settled  herself  for 
repose.  With  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the 
faint  regular  respiration  of  her  infant  in  her  ears, 
the  soft  green  light,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
spot  of  blue  heaven,  or  a  white  sailing  cloud 
passing  before  her  upturned  face,  in  her  eyes, 
the  sense  of  all  outward  things  became  con- 
founded, and  she  fell  into  the  first  really  pro- 
found and  dreamless  sleep  she  had  known  for 
many  weeks. 

Then  there  came,  stealing  along  with  cat-like 
footfall  and  suspended  breath,  parting,  with 
strong  but  cautious  hand,  the  flexile  branches, 
stopping  by  moments  to  look  and  listen,  then 
creeping  on  again,  the  woman  with  the  terrible 
face ;  far  more  terrible  now  from  the  feline  in- 
tensity of  greedy  purpose  stamped  in  every  tine 
of  it.  A  few  more  long,  lithe,  crawling  steps 
brought  her  beside  the  mother  and  child. 

Noiselessly  she  stooped  over  them,  pausing 
and  gazing,  never  for  an  instant  relenting  in  her 
purpose,  but  studying  the  best  means  to  execute 
it.  The  child  lay  clasped  in  the  fold  of  the 
mother's  arm,  and  now  to  withdraw  it  without 
disturbing  her  was  at  once  the  woman's  desire 
and  difficulty.  Plucking  a  stem  of  feather-grass, 
she,  with  its  fringed  tip,  touched  the  back  of 
Jeanne's  hand,  ready  to  drop  and  crouch  behind 
her,  so  that  should  the  sleeper  be  so  far  dis- 
turbed as  to  open  her  eyes,  her  tormentor  might 
not  be  visible.  But,  as  the  latter  guessed,  her 
sleep  was  too  profound  for  this,  and  she  merely 
twitched  her  hand,  and  then,  on  a  repetition  of 
the  application,  threw  out  the  arm  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  leaving  the  infant  exposed. 

In  a  second  it  was  in  the  dark  woman's  grasp, 
and  she  was  up  and  away,  one  arm  clasping  it  close 
to  her  breast,  the  other  hand  ready  to  lay  on  its 
mouth  and  still  its  cries,  if  it  should  attempt  to 
utter  any ;  but  it  only  started  and  murmured  in 
its  sleep,  and  was  quiet  again. 

The  woman  sped  on  without  pausing  an  in- 
stant till  she  came  to  a  spot  in  the  wood,  re- 
moved a  considerable  distance  from  where 
Jeanne  lay,  but  still  only  on  the  border, 
her  course  having  been  nearly  parallel  to  the 
high  road,  though  not  visible  from  it.  Here 
she  paused,  and  Kneeling  by  a  little  spot  where 
the  ground  had  been  newly  disturbed,  though  a 
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careful  covering  of  moss  and  dead  leaves  almost 
concealed  the  part,  she  bent,  and,  kissing  the  sod, 
murmured : 

"  Adieu,  little  angel ;  le  bon  Dieu  has  given 
me  one  to  replace  thee !"  Then,  rising,  she  once 
more  sped  onward,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

It  was  past  mid-day  when  Jeanne  awoke,  with 
a  terrible  dream  of  the  dark  woman. 

She  knew,  the  instant  she  found  her  child 
gone,  what  had  become  of  it ;  but  that  was 
small  guide,  nor  greater  comfort.  Wild  and 
desperate,  all  thought  but  that  of  recovering 
the  baby  left  her ;  she  cared  not  who  might  re- 
cognise her,  who  might  know  her  disgrace; 
could  proclaiming  it  in  the  streets  of  Auray 
have  brought  back  what  she  had  lost,  willingly 
would  she  have  paid  such  a  price  for  its  restora- 
tion. But  what  to  do  now  ?  how  to  trace  the 
woman  ?  In  the  horrible  shock  and  confusion 
of  her  senses,  no  definite  plan  at  first  presented 
itself;  but  when,  by  a  violent  and  determined 
effort,  she  collected  them,  she  saw  the  only 
chance  for  her  was  to  retrace  her  steps  to  where 
the  strollers  had  been  assembled,  and  endeavour 
from  them  to  obtain  some  clue. 

Turning  backward,  then,  she  rapidly  tra- 
versed the  ground  she  had  so  wearily  trodden 
some  hours  before.  A  wayfarer,  plodding 
through  the  dust,  paused  to  look  after  the  dis- 
tracted woman,  and  a  little  boy  herding  goats 
by  the  wayside  crossed  himself  with  mingled 
fear  and  pity. 

She  came  at  last  to  the  spot  she  sought ;  but 
it  was  vacant.  The  brands  yet  smouldered  on 
the  burnt  turf,  scraps  of  rags,  and  dirty  paper, 
and  straw  littered  the  ground,  the  grass  still 
lay  crushed  and  trampled  by  the  dusty  feet. 
But  the  wanderers  were  gone,  and  'Jeanne 
recollected  with  a  feeling  of  agony  that  a  lii.Ue 
further  on,  three  roads  branched  off  in  different 
directions,  and  that  unless  she  could  fall  on 
some  accidental  trace  of  their  course  the  chances 
were  two  to  one  against  her  taking  the  right 
one.  She  traced  the  way  back  to  where  the 
roads  separated.  The  probabilities  seemed  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  their  keeping  the  main  road, 
which  led  to  Auray.  In  her  despair  she  had  just 
decided  on  retracing  her  steps  even  thither, 
when  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  distance,  coming 
from  that  direction,  raised  a  gleam  of  hope. 
Hastily  joining  him,  she  asked  him  if  he  had 
met  the  party  she  described.  The  man  stared  at 
her,  took  off  his  hat,  deliberately  wiped  his 
face  with  the  dirty  coloured  handkerchief  it 
contained,  restored  the  handkerchief  to  the  hat 
and  the  hat  to  the  head,  and  then  replied  in  the 
negative. 

"  Where  had  he  come  from  ?  From  far  ?  From 
beyond  Auray-le-Clocher  ?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Then  he  must  have  seen  them  if  they  had 
passed  ?" 

"Probably." 

"  But  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  they 
looked  so  different  to  ordinary  travellers ;  and 
they  had  a  van,  with  a  white  horse  !  He  could 
not  be  mistaken  if  he  had  seen  them  at  all !" 


The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Savoir  ! 
he  had  rested  by  the  way,  he  might  have  slept, 
they  might  have  passed  him  while  he  was 
asleep." 

Jeanne  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him, 
but  still,  maddening  as  was  his  stolidity,  she 
was  disposed  to  gather  from  his  replies  that  the 
chances  were  against  the  travellers  having  taken 
that  route.  She  resolved  to  let  chance  guide  her 
steps,  and  therefore,  with  an  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  chose  the  more 
shady. 

On,  and  on,  and  on,  till  her  feet  were  blistered, 
and  her  knees  trembled,  and  her  head  throbbed. 
On  and  on  till  sunset.  On  and  on  till  nightfall. 
No  trace,  no  sign,  no  hope.  Then  she  lay  down 
under  a  bank  by  the  wayside,  and  felt  so  utterly 
broken  that  she  longed  for  death.  But  she  was 
too  young  and  too  strong  for  death  to  make  so 
easy  a  prey,  and  sheer  exhaustion  plunged  her 
into  a  sleep  that  lasted  till  the  chill  of  the  coming 
dawn  roused  her,  stiff  and  sore,  covered  with  dust, 
damp  with  dew,  but  having  no  thought  beyond 
that  of  continuing  her  search. 

Thus  for  two  days  and  two  nights  more 
she  wandered,  and  wandered  in  vain.  Then, 
with  what  little  power  of  mind  was  still  left 
her,  she  decided  to  return  to  Auray,  and  rather 
with  the  instinct  that  directs  a  dog  on  his 
homeward  way  than  by  any  more  reasoned  pro- 
cess, she  traced  her  route  back  to  the  presbytere 
by  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day. 

In  vain  Pierrette  questioned  her;  in  vain 
Claude  crept  to  her  side  and  timidly  looked  up 
in  her  haggard  face.  She  had  no  answer  to 
give,  but  shook  her  head  and  rocked  herself  in 
her  chair,  or  stared  blankly  into  the  fire.  The 
cure  had  gone  for  a  game  of  billiards  to  the 
Mairie,  and  Pierrette  could  only  get  her  to  go 
passively  to  bed — all  attempts  to  induce  her 
to  touch  food  were  vain — and  sit  by  her  till,  to 
get  rid  of  the  well-intentioned  cares  of  her 
cousin,  Jeanne  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
pretended  to  sleep. 

Some  weeks  went  by,  and  Jeanne  had  fallen 
into  her  usual  course  of  duties  ;  but  quite  me- 
chanically, and  as  one  to  whom  nothing  in  life 
could  give  a  moment  of  interest  or  excitement. 
Her  state  of  mind  was  a  sort  of  dull,  lifeless 
fatalism,  that  accepted  all  things  as  parts  of  a 
crushing,  relentless  destiny,  which  she  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  resist,  and  which  she 
could  only  bow  under  so  long  as  her  strength 
lasted.  But  it  was  fated  that  she  should  be  roused 
from  this  condition,  and  in  a  startling  manner. 

She  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  infanticide. 

At  the  trial  the  chain  of  evidence  was  pain- 
fully conclusive.  Her  attachment  to  Eugene 
Landry  had  been  known,  and  her  condition  had, 
for  many  weeks  back,  been  more  than  suspected 
in  the  village. 

The  widow  Gausset  was  the  principal  witness 
against  her.  This  woman  happened  to  be  about 
the  house  more  than  once  at  night  during  the 
ensuing  week ;  she  had  heard  distinctly,  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  silence,  the  cries  of  a  new- 
born infant  proceeding  from  the  house;  she 
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happened  again,  by  another  of  the  same  strange 
chances,  to  be  in  the  street,  near  the  presbytere, 
not  long  after  midnight  ou  the  sixth  night  after 
the  wedding;  she  had  been  surprised  and 
startled  hy  hearing  some  one  come  out  of  the 
euro's  garden ;  she  had  watched  to  see  who  it 
might  be,  and,  though  the  night  was  dark,  she 
had  been  able  to  distinguish  a  woman,  carrying 
somethingin  her  arms,  who  fled  on  seeingher.  The 
widow  Gausset,  much  surprised  at.  this  circum- 
stance, had  gone  the  next  day  to  the  presbytere  to 
relate  what  she  had  witnessed,  deeming  it  a  duty 
so  to  do.  She  had  found  Jeanne  gone,  to  see  her 
dying  mother,  as  she  was  told.  She  had  not 
much  believed  the  story,  but  she  had  thought  the 
affair  was  no  business  of  hers ;  she  did  not  wish 
to  compromise  the  girl,  so  she  had  said  no  more 
about  the  matter  at  the  time. 

But  since  then  she  had  reflected  a  good  deal 
on  the  matter,  and  several  circumstances  (the 
last  and  most  important  of  which  had  caused 
her  to  feel  the  necessity  of  revealing  all  she 
herself  knew  on  the  subject)  had,  strangely 
enough,  been  brought  before  her.  In  her  wan- 
derings— for  she  gained  a  living  by  going  about 
to  the  neighbouring  farms  and  villages,  subsist- 
ing on  the  charity  of  all  good  souls,  or  by  effect- 
ing cures  on  cattle  that  were  sick,  or  affected  by 
vil  eye,  or  other  charms — she  had  visited 
Jeanne's  mother,  and,  on  speaking  to  her  of  her 
illness  and  of  her  daughter's  visit,  had  been 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  old  woman  had  never 
been  ill,  and  had  never  seen  her  daughter.  Find- 
ing this,  her  suspicions  had  been  so  much  ex- 
cited that  she — always  as  a  matter  of  duty — had 
made  every  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood  and  on 
the  road  between  Montrouge  and  Auray,  and 
had  learned  that  several  persons  had  seen  a 
young  woman  whose  description  precisely  an- 
swered Jeanne's  appearance.  For  instance,  a 
wayfaring  man,  who  had  found  a  job  of  work 
at  Montrouge,  which  had  kept  him  there  for 
some  time,  and  a  little  goatherd,  especially,  had 
seen  her  come  out  of  a  wood  by  the  roadside, 
in  such  an  agitated  condition  that  they  had 
fancied  her  mad.  These  persons  being  called, 
their  evidence  wholly  corroborated  the  Mere 
Gausset's  testimony.  Lastly,  came  the  circum- 
stance which,  as  the  old  widow  declared,  had 
made  her  feel  it  was  imperative  on  her  to  bring 
to  light  all  she  had  learned  respecting  the  affair : 

Returning  from  Montrouge,  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  dog  that  she  had  cured  of  the  dis- 
temper, and  that  she  was  taking  back  to  his 
owner  at  Auray.  Arrived  at  the  wood  described 
by  the  last  witnesses,  the  dog  had  run  in  among 
the  trees,  and  being  unable  to  bring  him  back  by 
calling,  and  fearing  to  lose  him,  she  had  followed 
to  a  certain  spot,  where  she  found  him  tearing 
up  the  ground  with  his  paws.  Finding  all  efforts 
to  get  him  away  impossible,  she  had,  in  some 
curiosity,  further  excited  by  the  fact  that  the 
ground  had  evidently  been  lately  disturbed, 
waited  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  object  of 
arch,  and  shortly,  to  her  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, she  saw  revealed  the  body  of  an  infant. 

licre  the  mayor  of  Auray  deposed  to  the  old  wo- 


man's having  made  known  to  him  her  discovery ; 
of  his  having,  accompanied  by  her  and  the  other 
witnesses,  gone  to  the  spot  and  found  the  body 
(she  had  covered  it  up  loosely  again,  and,  by 
tying  a  handkerchief  round  the  dog's  neck,  had 
dragged  him  away  from  it  by  force) ;  and  of  his 
having  confided  it  for  examination  to  Dr.  Lenor- 
mand,  whose  testimony  followed. 

The  doctor  declared  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  decomposition  in  which  the  body 
was  found,  it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  how 
old  the  infant  might  have  been — but  probably  a 
week  or  ten  days,  possibly  a  fortnight.  There 
were  no  marks  of  external  violence  on  it,  but,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  from  its  existing  condi- 
tion, there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  it  might 
have  been  smothered.  He  had  seen  one  or  two 
cases  of  infants  that  had  been  overlain,  where 
the  respiratory  organs  had  presented  appearances 
to  which  those  in  the  case  in  question  seemed  to 
bear  a  strong  analogy. 

Pierrette,  the  cure,  last  of  all  Jeanne's  mo- 
ther, were  called  in  to  bear  evidence,  and  what 
they  had  to  say  could  in  no  degree  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  the  previous  witnesses. 

So  Jeanne  Decaisne  was  declared  guilty  of 
child-murder,  with  the  plea,  usual  in  France, 
where  the  life  of  the  culprit  is  at  stake  (except 
in  cases  of  the  most  exaggerated  atrocity),  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  She  was  sentenced  to 
the  travaux  force's  for  life. 

Jeanne  was  carried  from  the  court  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  Next  morning,  when,  at  dawn, 
the  gaoler  entered  her  cell,  he  found  her  crouched 
in  a  heap  in  the  remotest  corner.  He  spoke  to 
her,  but  when,  obtaining  no  answer,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  she  sprang  at  him,  demand- 
ing her  child ;  and  such  was  her  violence,  that  it 
required  three  men  to  hold  her  down  and  bind 
her.  From  this  state,  which  lasted,  with  little  in- 
termission, for  some  weeks,  she  gradually  fell 
into  one  of  dull,  apathetic  imbecility,  and,  in 
that  condition,  as  she  was  generally  harmless, 
though  occasionally,  and  at  long  intervals,  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  passion,  her  mother  was  permitted 
to  take  her  to  her  own  home,  where  she  remained 
till  the  period  of  the  old  woman's  death,  which 
occurred  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  later. 
Then  Claude,  who,  thanks  to  his  own  steadiness 
and  intelligence,  and  to  the  curb's  protection, 
had  got  an  excellent  place  as  gardener  at  the 
neighbouring  Chateau  de  Plancy,  took  on  him- 
sell  the  charge  of  the  afflicted  woman. 

Sixteen  years  had  slipped  away,  bringing  their 
changes  to  Auray-le-Clocher. 

The  cure',  though  an  aged,  was  still  a  hale 
and  hearty  man,  and  went  about  his  duties  with 
little  diminished  activity.  His  eye  and  his  hand 
at  billiards  were  not  what  they  used  to  be,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  skill  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  roses  had  so  much  increased,  that  one  of 
them  gained  the  prize  at  the  horticultural  show 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  and  became 
known  all  over  France  as  the  Beauty  of  Auray. 
The  Mere  Gausset,  whose  reputation  of  witch- 
craft, with  the  dread  and  dislike  that  belonged 
to  it,  had  become  yet  more  general  since  Jeanne's 
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conviction,  had  grown  paralytic  and  half -crazed, 
and  not  even  the  strongest-minded  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  could  pass  by  where  the 
bag  wonld  lie  crouching  in  some  sunny  corner, 
a  hideous  spectacle,  mumbling  and  mowing,  or 
at  intervals  bursting  into  impotent  shrieking 
rages  at  some  fancied  affront,  without  shuddering 
and  crossing  themselves. 

Great  preparations  were  made,  as  usual,  for 
the  fete  of  Auray.  The  altar  of  Sainte  Suzanne, 
the  patroness  of  the  village,  was  newly  deco- 
rated, and  adorned  with  fresh  flowers,  among 
which  shone  conspicuous  some  of  the  cure's 
best  roses,  and  various  specimens  of  young 
Claude's  skill  in  horticulture.  Next  came 
the  procession,  with  all  its  attendant  pomps 
of  music  (so  called),  banners,  and  priestly 
vestments,  rich  with  silk,  gold,  and  embroidery ; 
and  then  the  fair,  where,  in  booths,  _were 
collected  enough  bad  gingerbread  to  sicken 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  Auray  for  the  next 
ten  days.  Beside  these  were  ornaments  of 
glass  and  china,  dolls,  toys,  baskets,  brooms, 
mats,  watering-pots,  farm,  garden,  and  house- 
hold implements  of  every  description ;  and  as  to 
melons,  large,  pale  yellow,  smooth-coated  fruits, 
closely  related  to  pumpkins,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  land  about  Auray  must  have  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  their  culture.  You  saw  them 
piled  in  heaps,  you  saw  them  separately,  you 
saw  them  whole,  you  saw  them  divided;  ^the  air 
was  redolent  of  melons,  the  ground  was  encum- 
bered with  melon-rinds ;  women  carried  them 
under  their  arms,  men  cut  them  up  with  the 
clasp-knife  that  answers  to  every  mechanical 
need  of  the  French  peasant,  and  children  gnawed 
every  eatable  particle  from  the  rinds.  Then  there 
were  swings  and  merry-go-rounds,  with  wooden 
horses,  and  boards  for  a  game  distantly  related 
to  bagatelle,  and  there  was  shooting  at  a  plaster 
figure  with  the  arbalete  or  cross-bow,  and  there 
were  a  few  shows  of  a  humble  character. 

But  the  great  attraction  was  reserved  for  the 
evening,  when,  in  an  interval  of  the  dancing, 
some  wonderful  performances,  chiefly  of  a  dra- 
matic character,  though  the  acrobatic,  pyro- 
technic, and  prestidigitatory  elements  of  enter- 
tainment were  not  wanting,  were  to  take  place, 
executed  by  a  strolling  company. 

The  public,  on  the  payment  of  one  sou 
for  those  who  were  content  to  stand,  of  three 
for  such  as  desired  the  luxury  of  seats,  were 
admitted  into  a  temporary  enclosure  formed 
of  mats,  canvas,  and  old  tarpaulins  stretched 
on  posts  planted  in  the  sward,  and  the  en- 
tertainment commenced  by  a  short,  wiry  indi- 
vidual, with  a  swarthy  face,  keen  black  eyes,  and 
fabulous  head  of  frizzly  black  hair,  performing  a 
frenzied  dance,  blindfold,  in  a  space  of  about 
two  square  yards,  where  were  laid  six  eggs, 
without  breaking  one  of  them.  This  feat  com- 
pleted, amid  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  the 
gentleman,  tearing  the  bandage  from  his  eyes, 


made  a  sweeping  bow  to  the  company,  and  re- 
treated with  a  short  backward  run  behind  the 
canvas  screen,  which  formed  the  green-room. 

In  a  few  seconds  issued  from  the  same  retreat 
a  dark  hard-featured  woman,  looking  consider- 
ably past  forty,  though  she  had  probably  hardly 
readied  that  age,  accompanied  by  a  slight  girl 
of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  who,  though  thin 
and  worn-looking,  had  some  beauty  in  a  pair  of 
large  soft  blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  rich- 
waved  brown  hair. 

Having  sung  one  or  two  songs,  to  the  woman's 
accompaniment  on  a  cracked  guitar,  the  girl, 
taking  from  her  hand  a  tambourine,  began  to 
dance  to  the  same  music,  and  the  spectators 
were  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  when 
'.here  came  a  movement  from  behind,  attended 
with  a  cry  that  sent  a  shudder  through  the 
assembly,  and  Jeanne,  clearing  the  way  before 
:iev  as  the  course  of  some  furious  animal  divides 
the  densest  crowd,  plunged  forward,  and  seizing 
ihe  left  hand  of  the  dancer,  turned  upwards  the 
under  side  of  the  wrist.  There,  traversed  by 
blue  veins,  and  agitated  by  the  throbbing  of  the 
pulse,  was  a  rose-coloured  mark,  in  size  and 
.hape  not  unlike  a  rose-leaf. 

"  My  child !"  the  poor  soul  shrieked,  and 
clasped  the  dancer  in  an  embrace  in  which 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  all  the  love  so  lorfg 
cheated  of  its  object ;  but  the  girl  shrank  from 
her  in  terror,  and  it  was  to  the  dark  woman 
that  she  appealed  with  cries  of  "Mother!" 
for  protection.  Then  came  a  struggle,  a  whirl, 
a  heavy  fall,  the  crash  and  smell  and  smoke  of 
extinguished  lights,  a  confusion  from  which  the 
girl  with  difficulty  extricated  herself,  and  when 
the  terrified  bystanders  at  last  succeeded  in 
separating  the  women,  the  gipsy's  lifeless  head 
dropped  forward — she  was  dead. 

Jeanne  lingered  two  days  between  life  and" 
death,  between  reason  and  insanity.  At  the  last 
she  recovered  sufficiently  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  little  dancer  with  her 
stolen  child.  Assisted  in  her  last  moments 
by  the  cure,  and  attended  by  Claude  and  Rose, 
her  daughter,  she  passed  out  of  her  troubled 
life  quietly  and  in  peace. 

Claude  took  Rose  to  his  own  home,  and1 
married  her  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  get 
through  the  brief  preliminaries  necessary.  They 
lived,  and  died,  and  were  buried  peacefully  at 
Auray,  where,  as  has  been  said,  many  of  their 
descendants  are  still  settled,  and  where  this 
chain  of  circumstances  is  still  preserved. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHl's  NARRATIVE. 
IX. 

ONCE  out  of  sight  of  the  church,  I  pressed 
forward  briskly  on  my  way  to  Knowlesbury. 

The  road  was,  for  the  most  part,  straight  and 
level.  Whenever  I  looked  back  over  it,  I  saw 
the  two  spies,  steadily  following  me.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  they  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance behind.  But,  once  or  twice,  they  quickened 
their  pace,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  overtaking 
me — then  stopped — consulted  together — ana 
fell  back  again  to  their  former  position.  They 
had  some  special  object  evidently  in  view  ;  and 
they  seemed  to  be  hesitating,  or  differing  about 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  it.  I  could 
not  guess  exactly  what  their  design  might  be  ; 
but  1  felt  serious  doubts  of  reaching  Knowles- 
bury without  some  mischance  on  the  way. 

I  had  just  entered  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
road,  with  a  sharp  turn  at  some  distance  ahead, 
and  had  concluded  (calculating  by  time)  that 
I  must  now  be  getting  near  to  the  town, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  the  steps  of  the  men 
close  beliind  me. 

Before  I  could  look  round,  one  of  them 
(the  man  by  whom  I  had  been  followed  in 
London)  passed  rapidly  on  my  left  side,  and 
hustled  me  with  his  shoulder,  I  had  been 
more  irritated  by  the  manner  in  which  he  and 
his  companion  nad  dogged  my  steps  all  the 
way  from  Old  Welmingham  than  I  was  my- 
self aware  of;  and  I  unfortunately  pushed  tne 
fellow  away  smartly  with  my  open  nand.  He 
instantly  shouted  for  help.  His  companion, 
the  tall  man  in  the  gamekeeper's  clothes,  sprang 
to  my  right  side — and  the  next  moment  the  two 
scoundrels  held  me  pinioned  between  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  conviction  that  a  trap  had  been  laid  for 
me,  and  the  vexation  of  knowing  that  I  had 
fallen  into  it,  fortunately  restrained  me  from 
making  my  position  still  worse  by  an  unavailing 
struggle  with  two  men — one  of  whom  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
me,  single  handed.  I  repressed  the  first  natural 
movement  by  which  I  had  attempted  to  shake 
them  off,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  there  was 
any  person  near  to  whom  I  could  appeal. 

A  labourer  was  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field, 
who  must  have  witnessed  all  that  had  passed. 


I  called  to  him  to  follow  us  to  the  town.  He 
shook  his  head  with  stolid  obstinacy,  and  walked 
away,  in  the  direction  of  a  cottage  which  stood 
back  from  the  high  road.  At  the  same  time  the 
men  who  held  me  between  them  declared  their 
intention  of  charging  me  with  an  assault.  I  was 
cool  enough  and  wise  enough,  now,  to  make  no 
opposition.  "  Drop  your  hold  of  my  arms,"  I 
said,  "and  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  town." 
The  man  in  the  gamekeeper's  dress  roughly  re- 
fused. But  the  shorter  man  was  sharp  enough 
to  look  to  consequences,  and  not  to  let  his  com- 
panion commit  himself  by  unnecessary  violence. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  other,  and  I  walked  on 
between  them,  with  my  arms  free. 

We  reached  the  turning  in  the  road ;  and 
there,  close  before  us,  were  the  suburbs  of 
Knowlesbury.  One  of  the  local  policemen  was 
walking  along  the  path  by  the  roadside.  The 
men  at  once  appealed  to  him.  He  replied  that 
the  magistrate  was  then  sitting  at  the  town-hall ; 
and  recommended  that  we  should  appear  before 
him  immediately. 

We  went  on  to  the  town-hall.  The  clerk 
made  out  a  formal  summons;  and  the  charge 
was  preferred  against  me,  with  the  customary 
exaggeration  and  the  customary  perversion  o"f 
the  truth,  on  such  occasions.  The  magistrate 
(an  ill-tempered  man,  with  a  sour  enjoyment  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  power)  inquired  if  any 
one  on,  or  near,  the  road  had  witnessed  the  as- 
sault; and,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  the  com- 
plainant admitted  the  presence  of  the  labourer 
in  the  field.  I  was  enlightened,  however,  as  to 
the  object  of  the  admission,  by  the  magistrate's 
next  words.  He  remanded  me,  at  once,  for  the 
production  of  the  witness ;  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  willingness  to  take  bail  for  my 
reappearance,  if  I  could  produce  one  responsible 
surety  to  offer  it.  If  I  had  been  known  in  the 
town,  he  would  have  liberated  me  on  my  own 
recognisances ;  but,  as  I  was  a  total  stranger,  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  find  responsible  bail. 

The  whole  object  of  the  stratagem  was  now 
disclosed  to  me.  It  had  been  so  managed  as  to 
make  a  remand  necessary  in  a  town  where  I  was 
a  perfect  stranger,  and  where  I  could  not  hope- 
to  get  my  liberty  on  bail.  The  remand  merely 
extended  over  three  days,  until  the  next  sitting 
of  the  magistrate.  But,  in  that  time,  while  I 
was  in  confinement,  Sir  Percival  might  use  any 
means  he  pleased  to  embarrass  my  future  pro- 
ceedings— perhaps  to  screen  himself  from  detec- 
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tion  altogether — without  the  slightest  fear  of 
any  hindrance  on  my  part.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  days,  the  charge  would,  no  doubt,  be  with- 
drawn; and  the  at  tendance  of  the  witness  would 
be  perfectly  useless. 

My  indignation,  I  may  almost  say,  my  despair, 
at  this  mischievous  check  to  all  further  progress 
— so  base  and  trifling  in  itself,  and  yet  so  dis- 
heartening and  so  serious  in  its  probable  results 
— quite  unfitted  me,  at  first,  to  reflect  on  the 
best  means  of  extricating  myself  from  the  di- 
lemma in  which  I  now  stood.  I  had  the  folly 
to  call  for  writing  materials,  and  to  think  of 
privately  communicating  my  real  position  to 
the  magistrate.  The  hopelessness  and  the  im- 
prudence of  this  proceeding  failed  to  strike 
me  before  I  had  actually  written  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  letter.  It  was  not  till  I  had 
pushed  the  paper  away — not  till,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  I  had  almost  allowed  the  vexation  of 
my  helpless  position  to  conquer  me — that  a 
course  of  action  suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind, 
which  Sir  Percival  had  probably  not  anticipated, 
and  which  might  set  me  free  again  in  a  few 
hours.  I  determined  to  communicate  my  situa- 
tion to  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Oak  Lodge. 

I  had  visited  this  gentleman's  house,  it  may 
be  remembered,  at  the  time  of  my  first  inquiries 
in  the  Blackwater  Park  neighbourhood ;  and  I 
had  presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Miss  Halcombe,  in  which  she  recommended 
me  to  his  friendly  attention  in  the  strongest 
terms.  I  now  wrote,  referring  to  this  letter, 
and  to  what  I  had  previously  told  Mr.  Dawson 
of  the  delicate  and  dangerous  nature  of  my  in- 
quiries. I  had  not  revealed  to  him  the  truth 
about  Laura;  having  merely  described  my 
errand  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
private  family  interests  with  which  Miss  Hal- 
combe  was  concerned.  Using  the  same  caution 
still,  I  now  accounted  for  my  presence  at 
Knowlesbury  in  the  same  manner — and  I  put  it 
to  the  doctor  to  say  whether  the  trust  reposed 
in  me  by  a  lady  whom  he  well  knew,  and  the 
hospitality  I  had  myself  received  in  his  house, 
justified  me  or  not  in  asking  him  to  come  to  my 
assistance  in  a  place  where  I  was  quite  friendless. 

I  obtained  permission  to  hire  a  messenger  to 
drive  away  at  once  with  my  letter,  in  a  convey- 
ance which  might  be  used  to  bring  the  doctor 
back  immediately.  Oak  Lodge  was  on  the 
Knowlesbury  side  of  Blackwater.  The  man  de- 
clared he  could  drive  there  in  forty  minutes,  anc 
could  bring  Mr.  Dawson  back  in  forty  more.  ] 
directed  him  to  follow  the  doctor  wherever  lie 
might  happen  to  be,  if  he  was  not  at  home — anc 
then  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  result  with  all  the 
patience  and  all  the  hope  that  I  could  summon 
to  help  me. 

It  was  not  quite  half-past  one  when  the  mes 
senger  departed.  Before  half-past  three,  he  re- 
turned, and  brought  the  doctor  with  him.  Mr 
Dawson's  kindness,  and  the  delicacy  with  whicl: 
he  treated  his  prompt  assistance  quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  almost  overpowered  me.  Bail  wai 
offered,  and  accepted  immediately.  Before  fou 
o'clock,  on  that  afternoon,  I  was  shaking  hands 


warmly  with  the  good  old  doctor — a  free  man 

jain — in  the  streets  of  Knowlesbury. 

Mr.  Dawson  hospitably  invited  me  to  go  back 

with  him  to  Oak  Lodge,  and  take  up  my  quar- 

;ers  there  for  the  night.     I  could   only  reply 

hat  my  time  was  not  my  own ;  I  could  only  ask 

lim  to  let  me  pay  my  visit  in  a  few  days,  when 

[  might  repeat  my  thanks,  and  offer  to  him  all 

lie  explanations  which  I  felt  to  be  only  his  due, 

aut  which  I  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  make, 

We  parted  with   friendly  assurances   on   both 

sides;  and  I  turned  my  steps  at  once  to  Mr. 

Wansborough's  office  in  the  High-street. 

Time  was  now  of  the  last  importance.  The 
news  of  my  being  free  on  bail  would  reach  Sir 
Percival,  to  an  absolute  certainty,  before  night. 
If  the  next  few  hours  did  not  put  me  in  a  posi- 
tion to  justify  his  worst  fears,  and  to  hold  him 
helpless  at  my  mercy,  I  might  lose  every  inch  of 
the  ground  I  had  gained,  never  to  recover  it 
again.  The  unscrupulous  nature  of  the  man, 
the  local  influence  he  possessed,  the  desperate 
peril  of  exposure  with  which  my  blindfold  in- 
quiries threatened  him — all  warned  me  to  press 
on  to  positive  discovery,  without  the  useless 
waste  of  a  single  minute.  I  had  found  time  to 
think,  while  I  was  waiting  for  Mr_  Dawson's 
arrival;  and  I  had  well  employed  it.  Certain 
portions  of  the  conversation  of  the  talkative  old 
clerk,  which  had  wearied  me  at  the  time,  now 
recurred  to  my  memory  with  a  new  significance  ; 
and  a  suspicion  crossed  my  mind  darkly,  which 
had  not  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  in  the  vestry. 
On  my  way  to  Knowlesbury,  I  had  only  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  Mr.  Wansborough  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Sir  Percival's  mother. 
My  object,  now,  was  to  examine  the  duplicate 
register  of  Old  Welmingham  Church. 

Mr.  Wansborough  was  in  his  office  when  I 
inquired  for  him. 

He  was  a  jovial,  red-faced,  easy -looking  man 
— more  like,  a  country  squire  than  a  lawyer — 
and  he  seemed  to  be  both  surprised  and  amused 
by  my  application.  He  had  heard  of  his  father's 
copy  of  the  register ;  but  had  not  even  seen  it 
himself.  It  had  never  been  inquired  after — and 
it  was  no  doubt  in  the  strong-room,  among  other 
old  papers  that  had  not  been  disturbed  since  his 
father's  death.  It  was  a  pity  (Mr.  Wansborough 
said)  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  alive  to  hear 
his  precious  copy  asked  for  at  last.  He  would 
have  ridden  his  favourite  hobby  harder  than  ever, 
now.  How  had  I  come  to  hear  of  the  copy  ?  was 
it  through  anybody  in  the  town  ? 

I  parried  the  question  as  well  as  I  could.  It 
was  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation 
to  be  too  cautious ;  and  it  was  just  as  well  not 
to  let  Mr.  Wansborough  know  prematurely  that 
I  had  already  examined  the  original  register.  I 
described  myself,  therefore,  as  pursuing  a  family 
inquiry,  to  'the  object  of  which  every  possible 
saving  of  time  was  of  great  importance.  I  was 
anxious  to  send  certain  particulars  to  London 
by  that  day's  post;  and  one  look  at  the  dupli- 
cate register  (paying,  of  course,  the  necessary 
fees)  might  supply  what  I  required,  and  save  me 
a  further  journey 'to  Old  Welmingham.  I  added 
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tliat,  in  the  event  of  my  subsequently  rea  ; 
a  copy  of  the  origin  ,  I  should  i 

application  to  Mr.  Wanaborough-'s  oflice  to  fur- 
nish mi-  with  the  document. 

After  this  explanation,  no  objection  was  made 
to  producing  the  copy.  A  clerk  was  sent  to  the 
strong-room,  and,  after  some  delay,  rclurnrd 
with  the  volume.  It  was  of  exactly  tin-  same 
as  the  volume  in  the  vestry ;  the  only  dill'er- 
cnce  being  lhat  the  copy  was  more  smartly 
bound.  I  took  it  with  me  to  an.  unoccupied 
desk.  My  hands  trembled — my  head  was  burn- 
ing hot — I  felt  the  necessity  of  concealing  my 
:  ion  from  the  persons  about  me  in  the  room, 
before  I  ventured  to  open  the  book. 

On  the  blank  page  at  the  beginning,  to  which 
I  first  turned,  were  traced  some  lines,  in  faded 
ink.  They  contained  these  words  ; 

"  Copy  of  the  Marriage  Register  of  Welming- 
ham  Parish  Church.  Executed  under  my  orders  ; 
and  afterwards  compared,  entry  by  entry,  with 
the  original,  by  myself.  (Signed)  Robert  Wans- 
borough,  vestry-clerk."  Below  this  note,  there 
was  a  line  added,  in  another  handwriting,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Extending  from  the  first  of  January, 
1800,  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1815." 

1  turned  to  the  month  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  three.  I  found  the  marriage  of  the 
man  whose  Christian  name  was  the  same  as  my 
own.  I  found  the  double  register  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  two  brothers.  And  between  these 
entries  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ? 

Nothing  !  Not  a  vestige  of  the  entry  which 
recorded  the  marriage  of  Sir  Felix  Clyde  and 
Cecilia  Jane  Elster,  in  the  register  of  the 
church ! 

My  heart  gave  a  great,  bound,  and  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  stifle  me.  I  looked  again — I  was 
afraid  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 
No  !  not  a  doubt.  The  marriage  was  not  there. 
The  entries  on  the  copy  occupied  exactly  the 
same  places  on  the  page  as  the  entries  in  the 
original.  The  last  entry  on  one  page  recorded 
the  marriage  of  the  man  with  my  Christian 
name.  Below  it,  there  was  a  blank  space — a 
space  evidently  left  because  it  was  too  narrow 
to  contain  the  entry  of  the  marriages  of  the 
two  brothers,  which  in  the  copy,  as  in  the 
original,  occupied  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
That  space  told  the  whole  story !  There  it  must 
have  remained,  in  the  churcn  register,  from 
eighteen  hundred  and  three  (when  the  marriages 
had  been  solemnised  and  the  copy  had  been 
made1)  to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
when  Sir  Percival  appeared  at  Old  "vVelming- 
ham.  Here,  at  Kuowlesbury,  was  the  chance 
of  committing  the  forgery,  shown  to  me  in  the 
copy — and  there,  at  Old  Welmingham,  was  the 
forgery  committed,  in  the  register  of  the 
chujjch ! 

My  head  turned  giddy  ;  1  held  by  the  desk  to 
keep  myself  from  falling.     Of  all  the  suspicious 
which  had  struck  me,  in  relation  to  that  de- 
U-  man,  not  one  had  been  near  the  truth. 
idea  that  he  was  not  Sir  Percival  Glyde 
•  11,  that  he  had  no  more  claim  to  the 'ba- 
ronetcy and  to  Blackwater  Park  than  the  poorest 


labourer  who  worked  on  the  estate,  had  never 
once  occurred  to  my  mind.  At  one  time,  I 
liad  thought  he  might  be  Anne  Catherick's 
father;  at  another  time,  I  had  thought  he 
might  have  been  Anne  Catherick's  husband 
— the  offence  of  which  he  was  really  guilty  had 
been,  from  first  to  last,  beyond  the  widest  reach 
of  my  imagination.  The  paltry  means  by  which 
the  fraud  had  been  effected,  the  magnitude  and 
daiing  of  the  crime  that  it  represented,  the 
horror  of  the  consequences  involved  in  its  dis- 
covery, overwhelmed  me.  Who  could  wonder, 
now,  at  the  brute-restlessness  of  the  wretch's 
life ;  at,  his  desperate  alternations  between  abject 
duplicity  and  reckless  violence  ;  at  the  madness 
of  guilty  distrust  which  had  made  him  imprison 
Anne  Catherick  in  the  Asylum,  and  had  given 
lim  over  to  the  vile  conspiracy  against  his  wife, 
on  the  bare  suspicion  that  the  one  and  the  other 
kuew  his  terrible  secret?  The  disclosure  of  that 
secret  might,  in  past  years,  have  hanged  him — 
might  now  transport  him  for  life.  The  disclo- 
sure of  that  secret,  even  if  the  sufferers  by  his 
deception  spared  him  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
would  deprive  him,  at  one  mow,  of  the  name,  the 
rank,  the  estate,  the  whole  social  existence  that 
he  had  usurped.  This  was  the  Secret,  and  it  was 
mine !  A  word  from  me ;  and  house,  lands, 
baronetcy,  were  gone  from  him.  for  ever — a  word 
from  me,  and  he  was  driven  out  into  the  world 
a  nameless,  penniless,  friendless  outcast !  The 
mau's  whole  future  hung  on  my  lips — and  he 
knew  it,  by  this  time,  as  certainly  as  1  did ! 

That  last  thought  steadied  me.  Interests  far 
more  precious  than  my  own  depended  on  the 
caution  which  must  now  guide  my  slightest 
actions.  There  was  no  possible  treachery  which 
Sir  Percival  might  not  attempt  against  me.  In 
the  danger  and  desperation  of  his  position,  he 
would  be  staggered  by  no  risks,  he  would  recoil 
at  no  crime — he  would,  literally,  hesitate  at 
nothing  to  save  himself. 

I  considered  for  a  minute.  My  first  necessity 
was  to  secure  positive  evidence,  in  writing,  of 
the  discovery  that  I  had  just  made,  and,  in  the 
event  of  any  personal  misadventure  happening 
to  me,  to  place  that  evidence  beyond  Sir  Per- 
cival's  reach.  The  copy  of  the  register  was  sure 
to  be  safe  in  Mr.  "Wansborough's  strong-room. 
But  the  position  of  the  original,  in  the  vestry, 
was,  as  I  had  seen,  anything  but  secure. 

In  this  emergency,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
the  church,  to  apply  again  to  the  clerk,  and 
to  take  the  necessary  extract  from  the  register, 
before  I  slept  that  night.  I  was  not  then 
aware  that  a  legally-certified  copy  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  no  document  merely  drawn 
out  by  myself  could  claim  the  proper  import- 
ance, as  a  proof.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  ;  and 
my  determination  to  keep  my  present  proceed- 
ings a  secret,  prevented  me  from  asking  any 
questions  which  might  have  procured  the  neces- 
sary information.  My  one  anxiety  was  the 
anxiety  to  get  back  to  Old  Welmingham.  I 
made  the  best  excuses  I  could  for  the  discom- 

Eosure  in  my  face  and  manner,  which  Mr.  AVaus- 
orough  had  already  noticed ;  laid  the  necessary 
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fee  on  his  table ;  arranged  that  I  should  write 
to  him,  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  left  the  office,  with 
my  head  in  a  whirl,  and  my  blood  throbbing 
through  my  veins  at  fever  heat. 

It  was  just  getting  dark.  The  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  be  followed  again,  and  at- 
tacked on  the  high  road. 

My  Avalking-stick  was  a  light  one,  of  little 
or  no  use  for  purposes  of  defence.  I  stopped, 
before  leaving  Knowlesbury,  and  bought  a 
stout  country  cudgel,  short,  and  heavy  at  the 
head.  With  this  homely  weapon,  if  any  one 
man  tried  to  stop  me,  I  was  a  match  for 
him.  If  more  than  one  attacked  me,  I  could 
trust  to  my  heels.  In  my  school-days,  I  had 
been  a  noted  runner — and  I  had  not  wanted 
for  practice  since,  in  the  later  time  of  my  ex- 
perience in  Central  America. 

I  started  from  the  town  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  kept  the  middle  of  the  road.  A.  small 
misty  rain  was  falling ;  and  it  was  impossible, 
for  the  first  half  of  the  way,  to  make  sure 
whether  I  was  followed  or  not.  But  at  the  last 
half  of  my  journey,  when  I  supposed  myself  to 
be  about  two  miles  from  the  church,  I  saw  a 
man  run  by  me  in  the  rain — and  then  heard  the 

fate  of  a  field  by  the  roadside  shut  to,  sharply, 
kept  straight  on,  with  my  cudgel  ready  in 
my  hand,  my  ears  on  the  alert,  and  my  eyes 
straining  to  see  through  the  mist  and  the  dark- 
ness. Before  1  had  advanced  a  hundred  yards, 
there  was  a  rustling  in  the  hedge  on  my  right 
hand,  and  three  men  sprang  out  into  the  road. 

I  instantly  drew  aside  to  the  footpath.  The 
two  foremost  men  were  carried  beyond  me,  be- 
fore they  could  check  themselves.  The  third 
was  as  quick  as  lightning.  He  stopped — half 
turned — and  struck  at  me  with  his  stick.  The 
blow  was  aimed  at  hazard,  and  was  not  a  severe 
one.  It  fell  on  my  left  shoulder.  I  returned  it 
heavily  on  his  head.  He  staggered  back,  and 
jostled  his  two  companions,  just  as  they  were 
both  rushing  at  me.  This  gave  me  a  moment's 
start.  I  slipped  past  them,  and  took  to  the  middle 
of  the  road  again,  at  the  top  of  my  speed. 

The  two  unhurt  men  pursued  me.  They  were 
both  good  runners ;  the  road  was  smooth  and 
level ;  and,  for  the  first  five  minutes  or  more,  I 
was  conscious  that  I  did  not  gain  on  them.  It 
was  perilous  work  to  run  for  long  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  could  barely  see  the  dim  black  line  of 
the  hedges  on  either  side;  and  any  chance 
obstacle  m  the  road  would  have  thrown  me  down 
to  a  certainty.  Ere  long,  I  felt  the  ground 
changing :  it  descended  from  the  level,  at  a  turn, 
and  then  rose  again  beyond.  Down-hill,  the  men 
rather  gained  on  rne  ;  but,  up-hill,  I  began  to  dis- 
tance them.  The  rapid,  regular  thump  of  their 
feet  grew  fainter  on  my  ear ;  and  I  calculated 
by  the  sound  that  I  was  far  enough  in  advance 
to  take  to  the  fields,  with  a  good  chance  of  their 
passing  me  in  the  darkness.  Diverging  to  the 
footpath,  I  made  for  the  first  break  that  I  could 
guess  at,  rather  than  see,  in  the  hedge.  It 
proved  to  be  a  closed  gate.  I  vaulted  over,  and 
finding  myself  in  a  field,  kept  across  it  steadily, 
with  my  back  to  the  road.  I  heard  the  men  pass 


the  gate,  still  running — then,  in  a  minute  more, 
heard  one  of  them  call  to  the  other  to  come 
back.  It  was  no  matter  what  they  did,  now ;  I 
was  out  of  their  sight  and  out  of  their  hearing. 
I  kept  straight  across  the  field,  and,  when  I  had 
reached  the  further  extremity  of  it,  waited  there 
for  a  minute  to  recover  my  breath. 

It  was  impossible  to  venture  back  to  the  road; 
but  I  was  determined,  nevertheless,  to  get  to 
Old  "Welmingham  that  evening. 

Neither  moon  nor  stars  appeared  to  guide  me. 
I  only  knew  that  I  had  kept  the  wind  and  rain  at 
my  back  on  leaving  Knowlesbury — and  if  I  now 
kept  them  at  my  back  still,  I  might  at  least  be  cer- 
tain of  not  advancing  altogether  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Proceeding  on  this  plan,  I  crossed  the 
country — meeting  with  no  worse  obstacles  than 
hedges,  ditches,  and  thickets,  which  every  now 
and  then  obliged  me  to  alter  my  course  for  a  little 
while — until  I  found  myself  on  a  hill-side,  with 
the  ground  sloping  away  steeply  before  me.  I  de- 
scended to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  squeezed 
my  way  through  a  hedge,  and  got  out  into  a 
lane.  Having  turned  to  the  right  on  leaving  the 
road,  I  now  turned  to  the  left,  on  the  chance  of 
returning  to  the  line  from  which  I  had  wan- 
dered. After  following  the  muddy  windings  of 
the  lane  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  I  saw  a  cottage 
with  a  light  in  one  of  the  windows.  The  garden 
gate  was  open  to  the  lane  ;  and  I  went  in  at 
once  to  inquire  rny  way. 

Before  I  could  knock  at  the  door,  it  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  man  came  running  out  with 
a  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  stopped  and 
held  it  up  at  the  sight  of  me.  We  both  started 
as  we  saw  each  other.  My  wanderings  had  led 
me  round  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  had 
brought  me  out  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  I 
was  back  at  Old  Welmingham;  and  the  man 
with  the  lantern  was  no  other  than  my  acquaint- 
ance of  the  morning,  the  parish  clerk. 

His  manner  appeared  to  have  altered  strangely, 
in  the  interval  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  He 
looked  suspicious  and  confused ;  his  ruddy  cheeks 
were  deeply  flushed ;  and  his  first  words,  when 
he  spoke,  were  quite  unintelligible  to  me. 

"  Where  are  the  keys  ?"  he  said.  "  Have  you 
taken  them  ?" 

"  What  keys  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  have  only  this 
moment  come  from  Knowlesbury.  What  keys  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  The  keys  of  the  vestry.  Lord  save  us  and 
help  us !  what  shall  I  do  ?  The  keys  are  gone  ! 
Do  you  hear  ?"  The  old  man  shook  the  lantern 
at  me  in  his  agitation.  "  The  keys  are  gone  !" 

"How?  When?  Who  can  have  taken  them  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  clerk,  staring  about 
him  wildly  in  the  darkness.  "  I've  only  just 
got  back.  I  told  you  I  had  a  long  day's  work 
this  morning  —I  locked  the  door,  and  shut  the 
window  down — it's  open  now,  the  window's  open. 
Look !  somebody  has  got  in  there,  and  taken 
the  keys." 

He  turned  to  the  casement-window  to  show 
me  that  it  was  wide  open.  The  door  of  the  lan- 
tern came  loose  from  its  fastening  as  he  swayed 
it  round ;  and  the  wind  blew  the  candle  out. 
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"  Get  another  light,"  I  said  ;  "  uud  let  us  both 
go  to  the  vestry  together.  Quick !  quick !" 

1  hurried  him  into  the  house.  The  treachery 
that  I  had  every  reason  to  expect,  the  treachery 
that  might  deprive  me  of  every  advantage  I  hail 
gained,  was,  at  that  moment,  perhaps,  in  process 
of  accomplishment.  My  impatience  to  reach 
the  church  was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  remain 
inactive  in  the  cottage  while  the  clerk  lit  the 
lantern  again.  I  walked  out,  down  the  garden 
path,  into  the  lane. 

Before  I  had  advanced  ten  paces,  a  man  ap- 
proached me  from  the  direction  leading  to  the 
church.  He  spoke  respectfully  as  we  met.  I 
could  not  see  his  face  ;  out,  judging  by  his  voice 
only,  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Percival "  he 

began. 

I  stopped  him  before  he  could  say  more. 

"  The  darkness  misleads  you,"  I  said.  "  I  am 
not  Sir  Percival." 

The  man  drew  back  directly. 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  master,"  he  muttered, 
in  a  confused,  doubtful  way. 

"  You  expected  to  meet  your  master  here  ?" 

"  I  was  told  to  wait  in  the  lane." 

With  that  answer,  he  retraced  his  steps.  I 
looked  back  at  the  cottage,  and  saw  the  clerk 
coming  out,  with  the  lantern  lighted  once  more. 
I  took  the  old  man's  arm  to  help  him  on  the 
more  quickly.  We  hastened  along  the  lane,  and 
passed  the  person  who  had  accosted  me.  As 
well  as  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
he  was  a  servant  out  of  livery. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  whispered  the  clerk.  "  Does 
he  know  anything  about  the  keys  ?" 

"We  won't  wait  to  ask  liirn,"  I  replied. 
"  We  will  go  on  to  the  vestry  first." 

The  church  was  not  visible,  even  by  daytime, 
until  the  end  of  the  lane  was  reached.  As  we 
mounted  the  rising  ground  which  led  to  the 
building  from  that  point,  one  of  the  village 
children — a  boy — came  up  to  us,  attracted  by  the 
light  we  carried,  and  recognised  the  clerk. 

"  I  say,  rueaster,"  said  the  boy,  pulling  offi- 
ciously at  the  clerk's  coat,  "  there  be  summun 
up  yander  in  the  church.  I  heerd  un  lock  the 
door  on  hisself — I  heerd  un  strike  a  loight  wi' 
a  match." 

The  clerk  trembled,  and  leaned  against  me 
ieavily. 

"  Come !  come !"  I  said,  encouragingly.  "  We 
are  not  too  late.  We  will  catch  the  man,  who- 
ever he  is.  Keep  the  lantern,  and  follow  me  as 
fast  as  you  can." 

I  mounted  the  hill  rapidly.  The  dark  mass 
of  the  church-tower  was  the  first  object  I  dis- 
cerned dimly  against  the  night  sky.  As  I  turned 
aside  to  get  round  to  the  vestry,  1  heard  heavy 
footsteps  close  to  me.  The  servant  had  as- 
cended to  the  church  after  us.  "  I  don't  mean 
any  harm,"  he  said,  when  I  turned  round 
on  him ;  "  I'm  only  looking  for  my  master." 
His  tones  betrayed  unmistakable  fear.  I  took 
no  notice  of  him,  and  went  on. 

The  instant  I  turned  the  corner,  and  came  in 
view  of  the  vestry,  I  saw  the  lantern-skylight 


on  the  roof  brilliantly  lit,  up  from  within.  It 
shone  out  with  dazzling  brightness  against  the 
murky,  starless  sky. 

I  hurried  through  the  churchyard  to  the  door. 

As  I  got  near,  there  was  a  strange  smell 
stealing  out  on  the  damp  night  air.  I  heard  a 
snapping  noise  inside — I  saw  the  light  above 
grow  brighter  and  brighter — a  pane  of  the  glass 
cracked — I  ran  to  the  door,  ana  put  my  hand  on 
it.  The  vestry  was  on  fire  ! 

Before  I  could  move,  before  I  could  draw  my 
breath,  I  was  horror-struck  by  a  heavy  thump 
against  the  door,  from  the  inside.  I  heard  the 
key  worked  violently  in  the  lock — I  heard  a 
man's  voice,  behind  the  door,  raised  to  a  dreadful 
shrillness,  screaming  for  help. 

The  servant,  who  had  followed  me,  staggered 
back  shuddering,  and  dropped  to  his  knees. 
"  Oh,  my  God !"  he  said ;  "  it's  Sir  Percival !" 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  the  clerk  joined 
us — and,  at  the  same  moment,  there  was  a 
last  grating  turn  of  the  key  in  the  lock. 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul !"  said 
the  old  man.  "  He  is  doomed  and  dead.  He 
has  hampered  the  lock." 

I  rushed  to  the  door.  The  one  absorbing  pur- 
pose that  had  filled  all  my  thoughts,  that  had  con- 
trolled all  my  actions,  for  weeks  and  weeks  past, 
vanished  in  an  instant  from  my  mind.  All  re- 
membrance of  the  heartless  injury  the  man's 
crimes  had  inflicted ;  of  the  love,  the  innocence, 
the  happiness  he  had  pitilessly  laid  waste;  of 
the  oath  I  had  sworn  in  my  own  heart  to  sum- 
mon him  to  the  terrible  reckoning  that  he  de- 
served— passed  from  my  memory  like  a  dream. 
I  remembered  nothing  but  the  horror  of  his 
situation.  I  felt  nothing  but  the  natural  human 
impulse  to  save  him  from  a  frightful  death. 

"  Try  the  other  door !"  I  shouted.  "  Try  the 
door  into  the  church!  The  lock's  hampered. 
You're  a  dead  man  if  you  waste  another  moment!" 

There  had  been  no  renewed  cry  for  help,  when 
the  key  was  turned  for  the  last  time.  There  was 
no  sound,  now,  of  any  kind,  to  give  token  that 
he  was  still  alive.  I  heard  nothing  but  the 
quickening  crackle  of  the  flames,  and  the  sharp 
snap  of  the  glass  in  the  skylight  above. 

I  looked  round  at  my  two  companions.  The 
servant  had  risen  to  his  feet :  he  nad  taken  the 
lantern,  and  was  holding  it  up  vacantly  at  the 
door.  Terror  seemed  to  have  struck  him  with 
downright  idiocy — he  waited  at  my  heels,  he 
followed  me  about  when  I  moved,  like  a  dog. 
The  clerk  sat  crouched  up  on  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones, shivering,  and  moaning  to  himself.  The 
one  moment  in  which  I  looked  at  them  wa3 
enough  to  show  me  that  they  were  both  helpless. 

Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  acting  desperately 
on  the  first  impulse  that  occurred  to  me,  I 
seized  the  servant  and  pushed  him  against  the 
vestry  wall.  "  Stoop !"  I  said,  "  and  hold  by 
the  stones.  I  am  going  to  climb  over  you  to 
the  roof — I  am  going  to  oreak  the  skylight,  and 

five  him  some  air !"    The  man  trembled  from 
ead  to  foot,  but  he  held  firm.    I  got  on  his 
back,  with  my  cudgel  in  my  mouth ;  seized  the 
parapet  with  both  nands;  and  was  instantly  on 
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the  roof.  In  the  frantic  hurry  and  agitation  of 
the  moment,  it  never  struck  me  that  I  might  let 
out  the  flame  instead  of  letting  in  the  air.  I 
struck  at  the  skylight,  and  battered  in  the 
cracked,  loosened  glass  at  a  blow.  The  fire 
leaped  out  like  a  wild  beast  from  its  lair.  If  the 
wind  had  not  chanced,  in  the  position  I  occupied, 
to  set  it  away  from  me,  my  exertions  might  have 
•ended  then  and  there.  I  crouched  on  the  roof 
as  the  smoke  poured  out  above  me,  with  the 
flame.  The  gleams  and  flashes  of  the  light 
showed  me  the  servant's  face  staring  up  vacantly 
under  the  wall ;  the  clerk  risen  to  his  feet  on  the 
tombstone,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair ;  and 
the  scanty  population  of  the  village,  haggard 
men  and  terrified  women,  clustered  beyond  in  the 
churchyard— all  appearing  and  disappearing,  in 
the  red  of  the  dreadful  glare,  in  the  black  of  the 
choking  smoke.  And  the  man  beneath  my  feet ! 
— the  man,  suffocating,  burning,  dying  so  near 
us  all,  so  utterly  beyond  our  reach ! 

The  thought  half  maddened  me.  I  lowered 
myself  from  the  roof,  by  my  hands,  and  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

"  The  key  of  the  church !"  I  shouted  to  the 
clerk.  "  We  must  try  it  that  way — we  may  save 
him  yet  if  we  can  burst  open  the  inner  door." 

"  No,  no,  no !"  cried  the  old  man.  "  No 
hope !  the  church  key  and  the  vestry  key  are  on 
the  same  ring — both  inside  there !  Oh,  sir,  he's 
past  saving — he's  dust  and  ashes  by  this  time !" 

"  They'll  see  the  fire  from  the  town,"  said  a 
voice  from  among  the  men  behind  me.  "  There's 
a  ingine  in  the  town.  They'll  save  the  church." 

I  called  to  that  man—  he  had  his  wits  about 
him — I  called  to  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me. 
It  would  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least  before 
the  town  engine  could  reach  us.  The  horror  of 
remaining  inactive,  all  that  time,  was  more  than 
I  could  face.  In  defiance  of  my  own  reason 
persuaded  myself  that  the  doomed  and  lost 
wretch  in  the  vestry  might  still  be  lying  sense- 
less on  the  floor,  might  not  be  dead  yet.  If  we 
broke  open  the  door,  might  we  save  him? 
knew  the  strength  of  the  heavy  lock — I  knew 
the  thickness  of  the  nailed  oak — I  knew  the 
hopelessness  of  assailing  the  one  and  the  other 
by  ordinary  means.  But  surely  there  were  beams 
still  left  in  the  dismantled  cottages  near  the 
church  ?  What  if  we  got  one,  and  used  it  as  a 
battering-ram  against  the  door  ? 

The  thought  leaped  through  me,  like  the  fire 
leaping  out  of  the  shattered  skylight.  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  man  who  had  spoken  first  of  the 
fire-engine  in  the  town.  "  Have  you  got  your 
pickaxes  handy  ?"  Yes ;  they  had.  And  a 
hatchet,  and  a  saw,  and  a  bit  of  rope  ?  Yes  !  yes  ! 
yes  !  I  ran  down  among  the  villagers,  with  the 
lantern  in  my  hand.  "  Five  shillings  apiece  to 
every  man  who  helps  me  !"  They  started  into  life 
at  the  words.  That  ravenous  second  hunger  ot 
poverty — the  hunger  for  money — roused  them 
into  tumult  and  activity  in  a  moment.  "  Two 
of  you  for  more  lanterns  if  you  have  them  !  Two 
of  you  for  the  pickaxes  and  the  tools  !  The  resi 
after  me  to  find  the  beam !"  They  cheered — 
with  shrill  starveling  voices  they  cheered.  The 


women  and  the  children  fled  back  on  either  side. 
We  rushed  in  a  body  down  the  churchyard  path 
;o  th£  first  empty  cottage.  Not  a  man  was  left 
)ehind  but  the  clerk — the  poor  old  clerk  stand- 
ng  on  the  flat  tombstone  sobbing  and  wailing 
over  the  church.  The  servant  was  still  at  my 
leels ;  his  white,  helpless,  panic-stricken  face 
was  close  over  my  shoulder  as  we  pushed  into 
;he  cottage.  There  were  rafters  from  the  torn- 
down  floor  above,  lying  loose  on  the  ground — 
mt  they  were  too  light.  A  beam  ran  across 
over  our  heads,  but  not  out  of  reach  cf  our  arms 
and  our  pickaxes— a  beam  fast  at  each  end  in 
;he  ruined  wall,  with  ceiling  and  flooring  all 
ripped  away,  and  a  great  gap  in  the  roof  above, 
open  to  the  sky.  We  attacked  the  beam  at  both 

nds  at  once.  God !  how  it  held — how  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  the  wall  resisted  us  !  We  struck, 
and  tugged,  and  tore.  The  beam  gave  at  one 

nd — it  came  down  with  a  lump  of  brickwork 
after  it.  There  was  a  scream  from  the  women 
all  huddled  in  the  doorway  to  look  at  us — a 
shout  from  the  men — two  of  them  down,  but  not 
hurt.  Another  tug  all  together — and  the  beam 
was  loose  at  both  ends.  We  raised  it,  and  gave 
the  word  to  clear  the  doorway.  Now  for  the 
work !  'now  for  the  rush  at  the  door !  There  is 
the  fire  streaming  into  the  sky, streaming  brighter 
than  ever  to  light  us  !  Steady,  along  the  church- 
yard path — steady  with  the  beam,  for  a  rush  at 
the  door.  One,  two,  three — and  off.  Out  rings 
the  cheering  again,  irrepressibly.  We  have 
shaken  it  already;  the  hinges  must  give,  if 
the  lock  won't.  Another  run  with  the  beam ! 
One,  two,  three  —  and  off.  It's  loose !  the 
stealthy  fire  darts  at  us  through  the  crevice  all 
round  it.  Another,  and  a  last  rush !  The 
door  falls  in  with  a  crash.  A  great  hush  of  awe, 
a  stillness  of  breathless  expectation,  possesses 
every  living  soul  of  us.  We  look  for  the  body. 
The  scorching  heat  on  our  faces  drives  us  back : 
we  see  nothing — above,  below,  all  through  the 
room,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  living  fire. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  whispered  the  servant,  staring 
vacantly  at  the  flames. 

"He's  dust  and  ashes," said  the  clerk.  "And 
the  books  are  dust  and  ashes — and  oh,  sirs !  the 
church  will  be  dust  and  ashes  soon." 

When  they  were  silent  again,  nothing  stirred 
in  the  stillness  but  the  bubble  and  the  crackle 
of  the  flames. 

Hark ! 

A  harsh  rattling  sound  in  the  distance — • 
then,  the  hollow  beat  of  horses'  hoofs  at  full 
gallop — then,  the  low  roar,  the  all-predominant 
tumult  of  hundreds  of  human  voices  clamouring 
and  shouting  together.  The  engine  at  last ! 

The  people  about  me  all  turned  from  the  fire, 
and  ran  eagerly  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
old  clerk  tried  to  go  with  the  rest;  but  his 
strength  was  exhausted.  I  saw  him  holding  by 
one  of  the  tombstones.  "Save  the  church !"  he 
cried  out,  faintly,  as  if  the  firemen  could  hear 
him  already.  "  Save  the  church  !" 

The  only  man  who  never  moved  was  the  ser- 
vant. There  he  stood,  his  eyes  still  fastened  on 
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the   flames   in   a  changeless,  vacant   stare.     I 
spoke  to  him,  1  shook  him  by  the  arm.     He  was 
pa-t  rousing.     lit:  only  whispered  ouco  i: 
"  \\heieishe?" 

In  ten  minutes,  the  engine  was  in  position ; 
the  well  at  the  back  of  the  church  was  feeding 
it ;  ami  the  hose  was  carried  to  the  doorway  of 
the  vestry.  11'  help  h;ul  been  wanted  from 
I  could  not  have  afforded  it  now.  My  energy  of 
\\iil  \v;is  uron< — my  strength  was  cxh:iu>!eil — 
the  turmoil  of  my  thoughts  was  fearfully  and 
suddenly  stilled,  now  I  knew  that  he  was  dead. 
.il  useless  and  helpless — looking,  looking, 
looking  into  the  burning  room. 

I  saw  the  lire  slowly  conquered.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  glare  faded — the  steam  rose  iu  white 
ckuuls,  and  the  smouldering  heaps  of  embers 
showed  red  and  black  through  it  on  the  floor. 
There  was  a  pause — then,  an  advance  alto- 
gether of  the  firemen  and  the  police,  which 
blocked  up  the  doorway — then  a  consultation 
in  low  voices— and  then,  two  men  were  de- 
t  ached  from  the  rest,  and  sent  out  of  the 
churchyard  through  the  crowd.  The  crowd 
drew  back  in  dead  silence,  to  let  them  pass. 

After  a  while,  a  great  shudder  ran  through 
the  people ;  and  the  living  lane  widened  slowly. 
The  men  came  back  along  it,  with  a  door  from 
one  of  the  empty  houses.  They  carried  it  to  the 
vestry,  and  weut  iu.  The  police  closed  again 
round  the  doorway ;  and  men  st  ole  out  from 
among  the  crowd  by  twos  aud  threes,  and  stood 
behind  them,  to  be  the  first  to  see.  Others  waited 
near,  t.o  be  the  first  to  hear.  Women  were  among 
these  last — women  with  children  in  their  arms. 

The  tidings  from  the  vestry  begau  to  flow  out 
among  the  crowd — they  dropped  slowly  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached  the  place 
where  1  was  standing.  I  heard  the  questions 
and  answers  repeated  again  and  again,  in  low, 
eager  tones,  all  round  me. 

"  Have  they  found  him?"  "Yes."—" Where?" 
"Against  the  door.  On  his  face."— "  Which 
door  ?"  "  The  door  that  goes  into  the  church. 
His  head  was  against  it.  He  was  down  on  his 
face.»— «Is  his  face  burnt?"  "No."  "Yes, 
it  is."  "  No :  scorched,  not  burnt.  He  lay  on 
his  face,  I  tell  you."' — "  Who  was  he  ?  A  lord, 
they  say."  "  No,  uot  a  lord.  Sir  Something  ; 
Sir  means  Knight."  "  And  Barokuight,  too." 
"  No."  "  Yes,  it  does."—"  What  did  he  want 
in  there  ?"  "  No  good,  you  may  depend  on  it." 
— "  Did  he  do  it  on  purpose  ?" — "  Burn  himself 
on  purpose !" — " I  don't  mean  himself;  I  mean 
tin-  vestry." — "Is  he  dreadful  to  look  at?" 
"Dreadful!"— "Not  about  the  face,  though:'' 
"  No,  no ;  not  so  much  about  the  face." — 
"  Don't  anybody  know  him  ?"  "  There's  a  man 
says  he  does."—"  Who  P"  "  A  servant,  they 
say.  But  he's  struck  stupid-like,  and  the  police 
don't  believe  him." — "  Don't  anybody  else  know 
who  it  is  ?"  "  Hush !" 

The  loud,  clear  voice  of  a  man  in  authority 
silenced  the  low  hum  of  talking  all  round  me, 
in  an  instant. 

"  Where  is  the  gentleman  who  tried  to  save 
him'r''  said  the  voice. 


"  Here,  sir — here  he  is  !"  Dozens  of  eager 
faces  pressed  about  me— dozens  of  eager  arms, 
parted  the  crowd.  The  man  in  authority  came 
up  to  me  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"  This  way,  sir,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  quietly. 

I  was  unabh;  to  speak  to  him  ;  I  was  unable 
to  resist  him,  when  he  took  my  arm.  I  tried  to 
!i;it  I  had  never  seen  the  dead  man,  in  his 
lifetime — t  hat  t  here  was  no  hope  of  identifying 
him  by  means  of  a  stranger  like  me.  But  the 
words  failed  on  my  lips.  I  was  faint  and  silent 
and  helpless. 

"  Do  you  know  him,  sir  ?" 

I  was  standing  inside  a  circle  of  men.  Three 
of  them,  opposite  to  me,  were  holding  lanterns 
low  down  to  the  ground.  Their  eyes,  and  the 
eyes  of  all  the  rest,  were  fixed  silently  and  ex- 
pectantly on  my  face.  I  knew  what  was  at  my 
feet—  I  knew  why  they  were  holding  the  lanterns 
so  low  to  the  ground. 

"  Can  you  identify  him,  sir  ?" 

My  eyes  dropped  slowly.  At  first,  I  saw  no- 
thing under  them  but  a  coarse  canvas  cloth. 
The  dripping  of  the  rain  on  it  was  audible  in  the 
dreadful  silence.  I  looked  up,  along  the  cloth; 
and  there  at  the  end,  stark  and  grim  and  black, 
in  the  yellow  light— there,  was  his  dead  face. 

So,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  I  saw  him.  So 
the  Visitation  of  God  ruled  it  that  he  and  I 
should  meet. 


THE  PAPER  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

IT  is  a  serious  political  misfortune  for  a  nation 
to  have  a  number  of  pretenders  to  its  throne. 
England  is  far  happier  under  undisputed  Vic- 
toria than  she  could  be  with  contending  Roses, 
white  and  red.  Fortunate  for  France  will  be 
the  day  when  the  last,  except  one,  of  her  rival 
royal  branches  and  imperial  dynasties  shall  be- 
come extinct. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  a  heavy  philosophical 
and  religious  misfortune,  a  grave  source  of 
ethical  weakness,  when  a  wide-extended  popula- 
tion has  a  plurality  of  claimants  on  its  faith,  its 
worship,  and  its  obedience — by  which  plurality 
mere  sects  in  religious  belief  are  not  meant,  like 
the  various  forms  of  dissent  in  Protestant 
churches,  because  they  arc  all  one  in  principle, 
equally  based  on  their  common  Christianity. 
Throughout  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Turkey,  the  reigning  i'uith,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  single  serious  rival  pretender,  is  some  mode 
of  Christianity,  whether  Latin,  Greek,  or  Lu- 
theran; and  in  Turkey,  and  in  several  other 
Oriental  regions,  Mahomedanism  is  equally  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men.  But  if  we  travel  further  eastward,  and 
enter  China,  instead  of  one  acknowledged  Divine 
Founder,  or  Inspired  Prophet,  \ve  find  philo- 
i-s  many,  gods  hardly  any,  and  moral  doc- 
trines so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  the 
ie>nlt  is  like  the  blending  of  all  colours,  white 
— a  blank.  The  acid  of  one  sage  neutralises  the 
alkali  of  another;  do-nothing  and  know-nothing 
are  the  antidotes  applied  to  feverish  excesses  of 
frco-thiuking  and  free-acting;  and,  in  conse- 
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quence,  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  no  reli- 
gion or  morality.  Faith,  properly  so  called, 
they  can  attain  to  none  ;  and  for  ethical  teachers, 
they  have  to  lean  on  a  succession  of  broken 
reeds.  Confucius,  their  most  revered  instructor, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  good  sort  of  man,  at  the 
very  best.  His  authority  and  influence  on  the 
Chinese  of  the  present  day  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  Plato  or  Socrates  on  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Other  Chinese  philoso- 
phers are  merely  vanished  phantoms  of  wisdom, 
who  once  uttered,  during  the  distant  past,  dark, 
sometimes  unintelligible,  sayings. 

The  long  and  solitary  existence  of  the  Chinese 
empire  is  a  unique  fact  in  the  general  history  of 
humanity.  The  peoples  of  antiquity  were  only 
acquainted  with  it  through  its  manufactured 
articles,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  its  internal 
civilisation.  The  travellers  who  succeeded  in 
visiting  it  during  the  middle  ages,  did  so  in  a 
hurried  and  superficial  manner,  and  brought 
home  only  very  incomplete  accounts.  It  was 
not  till  the  Jesuits  had  accomplished  a  length- 
ened residence  in  the  capital,  and  so  had  the 
leisure  to  collect  documents  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  Chinese  civilisation,  that  Europe  became 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
Flowery  Laud. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Chinese  civilisa- 
tion is  its  paradoxical  code  of  morality,  which 
although  abounding  in  the  noblest  maxims 
founded  on  eternal  truth,  is  a  defective  and  in- 
complete system  of  ethics.  It  extravagantly 
extols  the  observance  of  private  and  public 
duties,  but  leaves  the  universal  rights  of  men, 
that  is,  social  justice,  quite  in  the  shade.  It 
loudly  proclaims  the  reciprocal  obligations  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  it  has  no  valid  sanction 
to  give  to  them ;  it  blames  every  abuse  of  power, 
but  has  no  authority  strong  enough  to  prevent 
it ;  it  declares  every  human  being  responsible 
for  his  deeds,  and  yet  makes  the  son  a  com- 
pulsory partner  in  his  father's  guilt ;  it  preaches 
humanity,  and  retains  slavery ;  it  exalts  filial 
piety,  and  leaves  the  mother,  the  wife,  and  the 
daughter,  in  a  state  of  servility  and  degradation. 
It  has  too  many  moral  teachers,  because  they 
are  not  agreed ;  and  not  one  of  them  has  strengtn 
enough  to  command  implicit  obedience.  There 
is  no  religious  or  legal  obstacle  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  high  places  from  preferring  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  passions  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  if  their  defective  conscience  so  incline 
them.  For  four  thousand  years,  Chinese  public 
morality  has  been  dependent  on  the  chance  of  a 
good  example  being  set  them  by  their  ruler  for 
the  time  being. 

The  ante-historical  traditions  of  China  curi- 
ously agree  with  the  development  theories  which 
certain  modern  philosophers  have  lately  enunci- 
ated. Their  annalists  reckon  by  millions  of  years ; 
and  proceed  in  a  mode  which  might  be  called  sci- 
entific, by  dividing  the  primitive  period  into  three 
kingdoms :  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom 
of  earth,  and  the  kingdom  of  man.  When  they 
come  to  man,  far  from  describing  him  as  created 
by  a  single  act  of  the  Divine  Will,  ready  en- 


dowed, like  Adam,  with  the  highest  faculties  of 
mind  and  body,  and  then  fallen  in  consequence 
of  some  revolt  against  his  Maker's  injunctions — 
they  attribute  to  him  a  half-animal,  half-human 
form,  wandering  in  the  forests,  dwelling  in  caves, 
and  climbing  trees  after  the  manner  of  apes,  in 
whose  society,  or  in  contests  with  whom,  he 
spent  his  life.  It  is  even  stated  that  men,  con- 
stantly associating  with  the  brutes,  never  dreamt 
of  harming  them.  Does  that  mean  that  man 
was  not  yet  carnivorous,  nor  thought  of  clothing 
himself  with  skins  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  development  of  his  peculiar 
aptitudes  gradually  weaned  him  from  a  state  of 
nature.  The  usefulness  of  his  hands  and  the 
agility  of  his  body,  aided  by  his  inventive  talents, 
led  him  to  discover  numerous  resources,  and 
favoured  the  propagation  of  the  human  race.  As 
population  increased,  the  animals,  the  tradition 
adds,  were  obliged  to  dispute  with  man  the 
ground  on  which  he  encroached  from  day  to 
day.  To  protect  himself  from  their  attacks,  he 
built  huts,  fashioned  weapons,  and  banded  him- 
self in  clans  or  tribes. 

The  historical  epoch  begins  with  the  reign  of 
Yao.  The  Chou-king,  the  first  sacred  book  of 
China,  is  nothing  more  than  a  summary  of  the 
political  and  moral  history  of  China,  from  the 
Emperor  Yao  (before  Christ,  2357),  until  the 
epoch  of  the  philosophers.  Confucius  endorsed 
its  authority,  but  it  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
revelation  from  any  celestial  power ;  for  Chinese 
requirements,  a  human  emperor  is  celestial 
enough.  At  Yao's  death,  the  nation  put  on 
mourning  for  three  whole  years. 

The  philosophers  who  subsequently  succeeded 
to  the  popular  consideration,  were  Lao-tseu  and 
Khoun-fou-tseu,  better  known  as  Confucius. 
The  doctrine  of  the  former  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  well-known  parody,  "  For  nought  is  every- 
thing, and  everything  is  nought."  Abnegation 
and  impassibility  are  the  highest  virtues.  Themost 
innocent  enjoyments,  all  arts,  affections,  and  senti- 
ments are  bad ;  knowledge  and  activity  are  bad. 
The  wise  man  remains  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  Tao,  the  spiritual,  the  indistinct.  He 
who  comprehends  the  Tao,  is  alike  inaccessible 
to  favour  and  to  disgrace,  to  profit  and  to  loss, 
to  honours  and  to  ignominy.  The  holy  man 
clothes  himself  in  coarse  garments,  while  he 
conceals  precious  jewels  in  his  heart.  Those 
jewels  are  gentleness,  resignation,  humility,  the 
love  of  man ;  but  at  the  same  time  contempt  of 
the  world,  the  absence  of  every  desire,  the  hatred 
of  all  action ;  charity  on  the  one  hand,  indif- 
ference on  the  other.  In  short,  Lao-tseu  lived 
during  a  dissolute  period;  to  reform  it,  he 
preached  the  extreme  of  asceticism. 

Confucius  (born  551  years  before  the  Christian 
era)  was  by  far  the  most  practical  of  the  Chinese 
sages ;  but  he  made  no  pretence  to  anything 
higher  than  human  wisdom.  A  short  sample  of 
his  maxims  is  all  we  can  give  :  Do  not  contract 
friendship  with  persons  who  are  morally  and  in- 
tellectually inferior  to  yourself.  At  table,  do  not 
try  to  satiate  or  glut  your  appetite.  Avoid  the 
enjoyments  of  ease  and  effeminacy.  Keep  strict 
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watch  over  your  words.  Frequent  persons  with 
right  principles,  in  order  to  regulate  your  con- 
duct by  them.  If  poor,  learn  to  live  contented 
in  your  poverty ;  if  rich,  take  delight  in  the 
practice  of  social  virtues. 

An  enemy  to  every  form  of  dispute,  Confucius 
allows  of  no  disagreement  in  games  in  which  a 
mark  is  thrown  or  shot  at ;  he  even  urges  the 
victor  to  yield  precedence  to  his  vanquished 
adversary,  and  to  go  into  the  public  room  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  him.  In  this  he  agrees 
to  a  certain  extent  with  Lao-tseu,  who  reproved 
the  legitimate  satisfaction  which  a  man  feels 
when  lie  has  gained  a  victory.  To  distinguish 
the  superior  man  from  the  vulgar  man,  Confu- 
cius said  that  the  one  is  inspired  by  justice,  and 
the  other  by  the  lore  of  gain.  An  attribute  of 
the  superior  man  is  to  be  slow  in  his  words  and 
rapid  in  his  actions.  The  superior  man,  in  a 
high  position,  displays  no  ostentation  or  pride  ; 
while  the  vulgar  man  manifests  them  m  the 
lowest  conditions  of  life.  The  superior  man,  if 
he  utter  only  a  single  word,  shows  that  he  is 
very  enlightened  respecting  the  principles  of 
things;  by  a  single  word,  if  spoken  without 
circumspection,  he  might  betray  his  ignorance. 
But  can  he  be  considered  a  superior  man,  who 
puts  no  circumspection  in  his  speech?  Con- 
fucius does  not  approve  of  the  art  of  speaking 
cleverly ;  he  believes  that  it  engenders  hatred 
between  man  and  man.  For  his  own  part,  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  he  listens  to  what 
they  say,  but  pays  most  attention  to  what  they 
do.  He  profoundly  despised  men  who,  arrived 
at  a  certain  age,  had  done  nothing  but  lead  a 
slothful  life ;  for  he  did  not  allow  that  any  one, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  can  dispense  with  the 
duties  which  he  owes  to  society.  One  of  his 
former  friends,  Youan-iung,  older  than  himself, 
sat  idly  by  the  roadside  with  his  legs  crossed : 
Confucius  said,  "  In  childhood,  to  oe  wanting 
in  fraternal  deference ;  in  manhood,  to  have 
done  no  praiseworthy  action  ;  in  old  age,  not  to 
die;  is  to  be  good  for  nothing."  And  he  struck 
one  leg  with  his  stick,  in  sign  of  contempt. 

Confucius  spoke  little  of  supernatural  things, 
of  genii  or  spirits.  By  this  prudent  reserve,  if 
his  disciples  are  not  led  to  resolve  the  questions 
of  the  origin,  and  the  end  of  men  ana  things, 
to  analyse  the  nature  and  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  to  discover  the  action  of  a  Superior  Power 
on  the  universe,  they  are  kept  from  disputes 
about  doubtful  questions,  they  are  not  tempted 
to  propagate  their  creed  by  tire  and  sword;  and 
if  they  die  in  ignorance  of  their  destiny  after 
this  life,  they  are  saved  from  falling  victims  to 
fanaticism  and  intolerance.  He  preferred  study 
to  meditation,  and  avows  that  he  had  passed 
whole  days  without  food  and  nights  without 
sleep,  and  had  derived  no  advantage  whatever 
from  the  infliction ;  on  the  contrary,  he  holds 
that  study  is  in  itself  a  happiness. 

Confucius  married  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen. History  is  silent  respecting  his  wife.  The 
Chinese  people  practically  adopt  the  maxim  of 
the  Greek  philosopher:  "the  best-conducted 
woman  is  she  who  is  the  least  talked  about." 


In  this  case,  the  women  of  China  must  always 
have  been  particularly  virtuous,  for  the  annals 
of  the  country  rarely  mention  them ;  and  un- 
fortunately, when  Chinese  writers  condescend 
to  do  so,  it  is  only  to  speak  ill  of  them. 

The  condition  of  women  in  China  is  exactly 
the  same  at  the  present  day  as  it  has  been  from 
all  recorded  time — inferior,  servile,  degraded, 
unprotected.  Their  birth  is  a  misfortune,  a 
curse  of  Heaven  upon  the  family.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  the  female  sex  hardly  belongs 
to  the  human  race.  M.  Hue  relates  a  conver- 
sation he  had  with  a  Chinaman,  who  remarked, 
"  I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  people  be- 
came Christians  in  order  to  save  their  souls.  Is 
that  really  the  case  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  Ls  the  object  proposed  to  be  at- 
tained." 

"  But  then,  why  do  women  turn  Christians  ?" 

"  For  the  same  reason  as  the  men :  to  save 
their  souls." 

"  But  they  have  no  souls !"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  and  consequently  you  cannot  make  Christians 
of  them.  When  I  get  home,  I  will  tell  my  wife 
that  she  has  a  soul,  and  she  will  be  not  a  little 
astonished  to  hear  it." 

Beyond  the  culture  of  cotton  and  the  rearing 
of  silkworms,  there  is  no  employment  for  female 
hands;  which  makes  them  a  heavy  burden  to 
their  parents,  and  often  the  cause  of  poverty. 
Hence  the  number  of  infanticides  committed  on 
female  children,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  and  the  frequent  interference  of  the  autho- 
rities. In  1848  the  criminal  judge  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton  was  obliged  to  issue  an  edict, 
which  contained  this  remarkable  passage :  "  Al- 
though there  are  establishments  for  foundlings 
of  the  female  sex,  nevertheless  we  have  been 
unable  to  destroy  the  revolting  practice  which 
is  an  outrage  to  morality  and  civilisation,  and 
which  breaks  the  harmony  of  Heaven.  Children 
of  both  sexes  belong  to  the  harmony  of  Heaven ; 
and  if  a  daughter  is  born  to  you,  you  ought  to 
bring  her  up,  although  she  be  not  of  the  same 
value  to  you  as  a  boy.  If  you  kill  her,  how  can 
you  hope  to  have  sons  ?  How  is  it  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  your  unworthy 
conduct,  and  especially  of  the  justice  of  Heaven  ? 
You  will  repent  of  it  after  your  life,  but  it  will 
then  be  too  late.  If  you  abandon  your  daughters, 
when  you  are  discovered  you  will  be  punished 
according  to  the  laws,  for  you  are  unnatural ; 
and  for  the  crime  of  murdering  your  infants,  you 
are  unworthy  of  any  indulgence." 

The  daughters  whom  they  condescend  to  rear 
have  a  sad  and  isolated  lot ;  they  remain  shut 
up  in  the  paternal  mansion,  solely  occupied  with 
sewing  and  housewifery.  Wealthy  parents  give 
them  a  slight  education,  but  in  general  their  in- 
struction is  confined  to  needlework.  No  public 
school  is  open  for  girls.  When  they  are  old 
enough  to  marry,  their  parents  think  much  less 
about  their  future  happiness  than  of  their  own 
private  interest,  and  solely  endeavour  to  con- 
clude a  sort  of  bargain  by  selling  them  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Their  father  and  mother,  or  in 
default  of  them  their  nearest  relations,  exercise 
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an  absolute  authority  over  the  marriage  of  chil- 
dren ;  young  people  are  allowed  to  have  no  will 
iu  the  matter.  Sometimes  two  friends  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  marry  their  unborn 
babes,  if  they  turn  out  of  different  sexes.  The 
promise  is  sealed  by  tearing  their  tunics,  each 
giving  to  the  other  the  portion  rent  off.  Unions 
formed  under  such  conditions  as  these  are 
scarcely  likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  Incom- 
patibilities of  temper  soon  declare  themselves, 
and  the  woman,  being  the  weakest,  suffers  the 
most ;  for  the  husband  has  complete  authority 
over  her.  He  may  ill  treat  her  with  impunity, 
and  may  compel  her  to  associate  with  several 
secondary  wives. 

Nevertheless,  Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  which 
permit  women  to  take  a  certain  part  in  public 
worship,  afford  an  opportunity  for  some  of  them 
to  escape  from  the  sorrows  of  social  life  by 
making  a  religious  and  monastic  profession, 
under  the  title  of  Bonzesses ;  and  their  num- 
ber has  considerably  increased  under  the  Tartar 
domination.  There  is  also  a  female  sect  called 
the  Abstinents,  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. It  is  a  corporation  of  ascetics,  who 
make  a  vow  to  abstain  from  everything  that  has 
enjoyed  life,  and  to  eat  nothing  but  vegetables. 
They  go  in  procession  to  certain  pagodas,  and 
hope,  as  the  reward  of  their  devotion,  to  obtain 
the  transmigration  of  their  souls  into  the  bodies 
of  men— the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  ambition. 

The  low  opinion  which  the  Chinese  entertain 
of  women  may  be  gathered  from  their  proverbs 
relating  to  them  :  A  bad  husband  is  sometimes  a 
good  father ;  a  bad  wife  is  never  a  good  mother. 
—A  husband  must  be  very  foolish  to  be  afraid 
of  his  wife ;  but  a  wife  is  a  hundred  thousand 
times  more  foolish  not  to  be  afraid  of  her  hus- 
band.— Four  things  are  required  of  a  woman  : 
that,  virtue  dwell  in  her  heart,  that  modesty 
shine  on  her  forehead,  that  gentleness  flow  from 
her  lips,  and  that  work  employ  her  hands. — To 
cultivate  virtue  is  the  science  of  men,  and  to 
renounce  science  is  the  virtue  of  women. — Si- 
lence and  blushes  are  the  eloquence  of  woman ; 
modesty  is  her  courage. — A  woman  never  praises 
without  calumniating. — Their  tongue  is  women's 
sword,  and  they  never  let  it  grow  rusty. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  of  aptitude,  usages, 
and  local  manners  which  each  district  of  China 
impresses  on  its  inhabitants,  a  general  type  re- 
unites them  and  forms  them  into  a  people  very 
distinct  from  every  other.  This  uniformity  is 
especially  manifested  in  their  traditional  habits 
of  politeness,  whose  rules  date  from  an  epoch 
three  thousand  years  ago.  In  this  respect,  all 
the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  same  school,  and  are  finished  Tartufes  of 
urbanity,  courtesy,  and  flattering  speeches.  But 
this  politeness,  acquired  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood, has  become  so  inherent  in  their  social  life 
as  to  seem  perfectly  natural.  The  eulogistic, 
emphatical,  and  hyberbolical  expressions  with 
which  they  mutually  address  each  other,  form  an 
integral  part  of  their  conversation,  and  add  to 
it  a  certain  grace  by  which  the  traveller  is  de- 
ceived ;  for  he  takes  for  natural  amenity  of  cha- 


racter what  are  merely  external  acts  of  pure 
convention.  For  instance,  they  never  state 
their  own  opinion  without  adding  that  it  is  only 
the  notion  of  a  stupid  man,  of  a  narrow  in- 
tellect ;  and  they  never  discuss  the  opinions  of 
others  without  treating  them  as  brilliantly  lumi- 
nous and  vast  in  conception.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  metaphorical  expressions  full  of  re- 
spect and  humility  which  are  current  in  every- 
day language. 

If  the  Chinese  were  to  practise  strictly  their 
traditional  morality,  and  notably  that  of  Con- 
fucius, whom  they  incessantly  quote,  they  would 
be  the  most  just,  liberal,  merciful,  and  affable 
people  in  the  world,  the  most  scrupulous  ob- 
servers of  family  and  social  duties.  There  can 
hardly  be  found  a  theory  of,  ethics  more  com- 
plete, more  thoroughly  impregnated  with  good 
common  sense,  than  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  classic  books,  the  basis  of  their  education. 
But  if  moral  laws  are  not  enforced  by  religious 
doctrines  they  soon  fall  into  neglect,  through 
ignorance,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  go- 
vernment, through  the  exclusive  attention  paid 
to  material  interests,  and  especially  through  the 
abject  and  uneducated  condition  of  the  women, 
which  prevents  their  exerting  any  effectual  and 
humanising  influence.  This  fact  alone  suffices 
to  explain  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  veneration,  approaching  to  a  sort  of  wor- 
ship, which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Confucius, 
is  addressed  rather  to  his  doctrines  than  to  his 
person.  Th^  temples  erected  in  his  honour  are 
monuments  dedicated  to  the  fame  of  his  books. 
His  maxims  profess  to  have  the  force  of  law  for 
the  public  authorities  as  well  as  for  heads  of 
families ;  the  founders  of  dynasties,  and  even 
the  Tartar  conquerors,  were  accepted  by  the 
nation  because  they  promised  to  rule  according 
to  his  principles. 

There  circulate  in  China  Collections  of 
Thoughts  and  Proverbs,  forming  a  sort  of  cate- 
chisms for  the  uses  of  persons  of  all  ages.  Some 
of  them  are  not  without  their  merit.  For  in- 
stance :  The  sage  does  good  exactly  as  he 
breathes;  it  is  the  necessity  of  his  life. — It  is 
possible  to  be  decent  without  being  well  con- 
ducted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  well  con- 
ducted without  being  decent. — Raillery  is  the 
lightning-flash  darting  out  of  the  thunder-cloud 
of  calumny. — Man  may  bow  before  virtue,  but 
virtue  never  bows  before  man. — Virtue  does  not 
give  talents,  but  supplies  their  place ;  talents 
neither  give  nor  serve  as  the  substitute  for 
virtue. — Ceremonial  is  the  smoke  of  friendship. 
— If  the  heart  goes  only  half  way  with  the  intel- 
lect, the  most  solid  thoughts  give  nothing  but_a 
glass  of  light ;  this  is  the  reason  why  science  is 
so  little  persuasive  and  probity  so  eloquent. 

Women's  minds  are  made  of  quicksilver,  and 
their  heart  is  of  wax.  [This  maxim  might  be 
interpreted  in  woman's  favour,  if  we  take  its 
meaning  to  be  that  she  has  a  ready  intelligence 
and  a  tender  heart ;  but  such  an  interpretation 
is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves.]—Every  bit  you  shorten  of  a  woman's 
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foot  grows  at  the  eud  of  her  tongue,  [la  com- 
pressing the  feet  a  more  foolish  custom  thau 
tight-lacing?  It  is  certainly  less  dangerous  to 
health.  | 

One  day  is  as  good  as  three,  if  you  do  erery- 
thing  at  its  proper  time.— The  less  indulgence 
you  yield  to  yourself,  the  more  you  have  to  spare 
for  others. — Rich  folk  find  relations  in  the  most 
distant  lands ;  the  poor  find  none,  not  even  in 
the  bosom  of  their  own  family. — The  truths 
which  we  are  the  least  fond  of  learning,  are 
those  wliich  it  most  behoves  us  to  know. — We 
pardon  everything  in  the  person  who  never  par- 
dons himself. — Rich  people  have  the  greatest 
number  of  wants. — We  ought  not  to  employ 
those  whom  we  suspect,  nor  suspect  those  whom 
we  employ. — You  never  need  have  all  your  wl» 
about  you  so  much  as  when  you  have  to  do  with 
a  fool.  —  Dissolute  prince,  pitiless  master. — 
Marble,  however  polisned  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
less  cold  nor  hard  for  that ;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  courtiers. — It  is  better  to  save  one  dying 
man,  than  to  bury  a  hundred  dead. 

The  leading  feature  of  Chinese  morality  is 
filial  piety;  it  is  the  starting-point  of  every 
virtue,  of  every  social  duty,  the  basis  of  family 
ties,  the  principle  of  government,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  other  laws.  Consequently,  the 
penal  code  of  China  contains  several  clauses 
concerning  the  duties  of  children  towards  their 
father  and  mother.  It  stigmatises  as  impious 
whoever  brings  a  lawsuit  against  his  near  rela- 
tions, insults  them,  or  omits  to  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  them.  The  obligatory  rules  for  mourn- 
ing are  three  years  for  relations  of  the  first 
degree,  nine  months  for  those  of  the  second,  five 
for  those  of  the  third  degree,  and  three  months 
for  the  rest.  Death  is  the  punishment  for 
striking  one's  senior  relations,  for  insulting  or 
falsely  accusing  them.  Parricide,  in  particular, 
is  punished  by  torture  to  death  with  knives. 
The  -writings  of  philosophers,  the  proclamations 
of  emperors,  the  addresses  of  mandarins,  are 
continually  eulogising  filial  piety,  aud  invoking 
it  on  every  occasion,  even  a  propos  of  resistance 
to  authority,  disobedience  to  the  law,  infringe- 
ments of  the  rights  of  property,  and  attempts 
on  the  life  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
refer  to  filial  piety,  acts  of  obedience,  com- 
passion, probity,  and  courage.  In  consequence 
of  this  principle,  the  titles  of  the  first  man- 
darins are  transmissible  not  to  their  sons  but 
to  their  ancestors.  By  an  honorary  right,  the 
glory  acquired  by  a  son  reverts  to  his  father. 

Confucius,  in  reply  to  his  disciple  Tse-hia, 
who  asked,  "  How  ought  a  son  to  behave  to  the 
enemy  of  his  father  ?"  answered,  "  He  will  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  garments  of  mourning,  with  no 
pillow  but  his  weapons ;  he  will  accept  no  em- 
ployment, and  will  not  suffer  his  father's  enemy 
to  remain  on  the  earth.  If  lie  meets  him,  whether 
in  the  market  or  in  the  palace  court,  he  will  not 
return  home  to  fetch  his  arms,  but  will  attack 
him  on  the  spot."  He  moreover  said,  "  Your 
father's  murderer  ought  not  to  remain  beneath 
the  same  sky  with  yourself ;  you  must  not  lay 
down  your  arms  whilst  your  brother's  murderer 


exists  ;  and  you  cannot  dwell  in  the  same  king- 
dom with  the  murderer  of  your  friend." 

Confucius  might  have  done  better  had  he  ad- 
vised an  appeal  to  the  law  for  the  punishment 
of  the  murderer;  but  his  words  are  only  the 
expression  of  a  noble  sentiment  pushed  to  the 
extreme. 

According  to  law,  a  father  may,  first,  sell, 
pledge,  hire,  or  bind  his  children ;  secondly,  keep 
them  always  in  a  state  of  minority ;  thirdly, 
dispose  by  will  of  the  whole  of  his  property  to 
their  prejudice;  and,  fourthly,  at  any  time  re- 
assert his  paternal  rights.  At  his  death,  the 
paternal  uncle,  or  the  elder  brother,  inherits 
those  rights.  The  law  even  pursues  any  neglect 
of  the  mourning  prescribed  for  near  relations. 
The  dominant  power  of  filial  love  is  expressed 
by  numerous  sayings  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth  ;  such  as :  A  good  son  never  believes  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  any  undertaking  until  he 
has  obtained  the  suffrage  of  his  father. — To  praise 
a  son,  is  to  boast  of  oneself;  to  blame  a 
father,  is  to  disgrace  oneself. — What  a  good 
son  fears,  is,  not  the  threats,  the  reproaches,  nor 
the  violence  of  his  father,  but  his  silence. — A 
good  son,  is  a  good  brother,  a  good  husband,  a 
good  father,  a  good  relation,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  neighbour,  and  a  good  citizen ;  a  bad  son, 
is  nothing  but  a  bad  son. — He  who  fears  that 
the  thunder-bolt  should  wake  his  parents,  has 
no  fear  on  his  own  account. — Respect  and  love 
are  the  two  wings  of  filial  piety. 

In  spite  of  this  worship  paid  by  the  son  to 
the  parent,  there  are  laws  and  customs  which 
offer  a  sad  contrast  to  its  spirit.  Thus,  a  son 
must  refuse  to  recognise  as  his  mother  his 
father's  wife,  if  repudiated  by  him,  and  also  his 
widow,  if  she  marries  again.  The  son  of  one  of 
his  father's  secondary  wives  musLobey  and  serve 
the  first  wife  as  if  she  were  his  mother,  and  wear 
mourning  for  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  real 
mother.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  Confucius's 
honour,  tliat  he  did  not  dictate  any  of  these 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  laws ;  they  were  in- 
troducea  by  Buddhist  or  Tartar  influence,  and 
made  to  prevail  over  his  more  natural  teachings. 

A  singular  mode  qf  testifying  filial  piety  con- 
sists in  preparing,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  father 
or  mother,  the  cofiiu  destined  to  receive  the  re- 
mains. The  sum  expended  on  this  ill-omened 
present  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
affection  which  it  is  proposed  to  manifest.  It  is 
presented  with  all  due  form,  in  the  hope  of  caus- 
ing an  agreeable  surprise.  The  serious  illness 
of  a  parent  affords  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
a  lively  interest  in  his  health,  by  bringing  the 
coffin  and  placing  it  close  to  his  bed;  he  can 
then  die  witn  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  everything  has  been  prepared  to  render 
him  due  funereal  honour.  The  coffin  in  China 
I ' !a\s  the  same  part  that  the  viaticum  does  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  This  custom  habi- 
tuates them  to  regard  the  approach  of  death 
without  emotion.  Chinese  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances find  a  pleasure  in  undertaking  their 
'->v.  i  proper  funerals  aud  arranging  a  bier  that 
suns  their  taste. 
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Although  the  supernatural  occupies  a  certain 
amount  of  space  in  Chinese  tradition,  it  remains 
rather  in  the  state  of  superstition  than  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Heaven,  or  the  Supreme  Being, 
hold,  with  them,  the  place  of  our  Providence ; 
they  invoke  it  as  an  expression  of  Infinite 
Power,  but  do  not  honour  it  either  with 
sacrifices  or  with  public  prayers.  In  short,  there 
is  no  state  religion  in  Cnina;  the  prevailing 
form  of  worship,  if  we  can  give  it  that  name, 
consists  in  manifestations  of  filial  piety,  prac- 
tised in  honour  of  Heaven,  the  emperor,  and 
parents.  Nevertheless,  certain  solemn  days  are 
consecrated  to  spirits,  while  others  are  devoted 
to  the  carrying  of  offerings  to  the  temples  of 
Buddha.  The  pagodas  are  the  object  of  fre- 
quent processions,  and  the  tombs  of  ancestors 
are  altars  around  which  families  unite  to  pay 
homage  to  dear  or  illustrious  memories.  The 
bonzes  and  bonzesses  are  mendicants  rather 
than  an  officiating  priesthood. 

The  indifference  of  the  Chinese  in  matters  of 
religion  explains  the  difficulty  which  Christianity 
meets  with  in  taking  root  in  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. There  exists  no  trace  of  its  introduction 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Father  Bicci  contrived  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior. In  1724,  the  Emperor  Young-tching 
proscribed  the  new  worship,  not  as  a  religion, 
but  as  being  the  cause  or  tne  pretext  of  secret 
societies,  of  meetings  of  men  and  women,  con- 
trary to  law.  The  Tat-sin-leu-li  contains  the  fol- 
lowing article  (section  162) :  "  When  it  shall  be 
discovered  that  persons  have  secretly  offered  in- 
cense at  the  performances  of  prohibited  modes  of 
worship,  and  have  assembled  their  followers  dar- 
ing the  night  to  instruct  them  in  their  maxims, 
the  principal  minister  of  those  abominations  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  the  prescribed  period,  and  then 
strangled.  His  disciples  shall  each  receive  a  hun- 
dred strokes  of  the  bamboo,  and  shall  be  banished 
for  life."  This  is  plain  speaking. 

Three  of  the  principal  Jesuits  who  were  then 
at  the  Court  of  Pekin  having  petitioned  the  em- 
peror to  revise  his  decision,  he  replied :  "  You 
say  that  your  law  is  not  a  false  law.  If  I 
thought  that  it  was  false,  who  could  hinder  me 
from  demolishing  your  churches  and  expelling 
you?  Ealse  laws  are  those  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  inculcating  virtue,  fan  the  spirit  of 
revolt.  But  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to 
send  a  troop  of  bonzes  and  lamas  into  your 
country  to  preach  their  laws  ?  How  would  you 
receive  them  ?  You  wish  all  the  Chinese  to  turn 
Christians  :  but  the  Christians  whom  you  make 
acknowledge  no  one  but  you.  In  troubled 
times  they  would  listen  to  you,  and  to  no  one 
else.  I  know  that  at  present  there  is  nothing 
to  fear ;  but  when  vessels  arrive  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  disorders  might  arise." 
But  the  missionaries  have  encountered  fewer 
obstacles  in  the  ill  will  of  the  government  than 
in  the  indifference  of  the  people.  Only  recently 
M.  Hue  has  informed  us  of  their  disdainfully 
repulsing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Indifference  in  religious  matters  is  not  pe 
culiar  to  the  people- alone;  it  is  participated  by 


the 'great  men  and  by  the  head  of  the  state 
himself.  The  last  emperor,  Tao-kouang,  a 
short  time  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,, 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  in  which, 
passing  in  review  all  known  religions,  Chris- 
tianity included,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  were  false  alike,  and  merited  equal  contempt. 
If,  therefore,  Christians  are  persecuted  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  on  account  of  their  private 
meetings,  which  it  is  feared  may  degenerate  into 
political  associations  formed  expressly  to  open 
China  to  Occidental  nations.  Besides,  it  is  a 
logical  effect  of  their  religious  apathy  that  the 
Chinese  should  be  unable  to  understand  why  we 
should  travel  so  far  and  encounter  such  suffer- 
ings for  the  sake  of  teaching  them  miraculous 
facts  and  doctrines,  which  are  admitted  by  their 
propagators  themselves  to  be  mysterious  and 
difficult,  of  explanation. 

Pac-king,  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Tse- 
tchouan,  inquired  of  M.  Hue,  the  missionary, 
where  he  wished  to  go. 

"  We  want  to  go  to  Thibet,"  was  the  reply. 
"What  business  calls  you  there?" 
"  The  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion." 
"  You  had  better  go  and  preach  it  atiioroe.** 


TO  NKLEA,  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF 
GARIBALDI. 

NIC.EA  !  thou  wast  rear'd  of  those 
Who  left  Phocffia  crush'd  by  foes, 
And  swore  they  never  would  return 
Until  that  red-hot  ploughshare  burn 
Upon  the  waves  whereon  'twas  thrown.   . 
Such  were  thy  sires,  such  thine  alone. 

Cyrus  had  fail'd  with  myriad  host 
To  chain  them  down ;  long  tempest-tost,. 
War-worn,  yet  unsubdued,  they  found 
No  refuge  on  Hellenic  ground. 
All  fear'd  the  despot. 

Far  from  home 

The  Cimbri  saw  the  exiles  come, 
Victorious  o'er  a  Punic  fleet, 
Seeking  not  conquest,  but  retreat, 
Small  portion  of  a  steril  shore 
Soliciting,  nor  seizing  more. 
There  rose  Massilia. 

Years  had  past, 

And  once  again  the  Punic  mast 
Display'd  its  banner ;  once  again 
Phocgeans  dasht  it  on  the  main. 
With  hymns  of  triumph  they  rais'd  high 
A  monument  to  Victory. 
Hence  was  thy  name,  Ionian  town ! 
Passing  all  Gallia's  in  renown 
Firmly  thou  stoodest ;  not  by  Rome, 
Conqueror  of  Carthage,  overcome, 
Fearing  not  war,  but  loving  peace, 
Thou  sawest  thy  just  wealth  increase. 

Alas  !  what  art  thou  at  this  hour  ? 
Bound  victim  of  perfidious  Power ! 

In  fields  of  blood,  however  brave, 
Base  is  the  man  who  sells  his  slave  , 
But  basest  of  the  base  is  he 
Who  sells  the  faithful  and  the  free. 
Bystanders  we  (oh  shame  !)  have  been, 
And  this  foul  traffic  tamely  seen. 

Thou  livest  undetected  yet, 
Nor  thy  past  glories  wilt  forget. 
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No,  no  ;  that  city  is  not  lost, 
Which  one  heroic  soul  can  boast. 
So  glorious  none  thy  annals  show 
As  he  whom  God's  own  voice  bade  go, 
And  raise  an  empire  where  the  best 
And  bravest  from  their  toils  may  rest. 
Enna  for  them  shall-  bloom  again, 
And  Peace  hail  Garibaldi's  reign. 


VERY  SINGULAR  THINGS  IN 
THE  CITY. 

IT  is  a  singular  thing  that  all  the  working 
engineers,  and  stout-armed  "  navigators"  who 
planned,  and  dug  out,  and  built  up  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  were  compelled,  before  they 
commenced  their  labours,  to  wait  for  the  oath  of 
one  man,  who  happened  to  be  William  James 
Robson,  the  future  forger.  The  "compulsory 
powers"  of  a  railway  act  cannot  be  put  in  force, 
and  the  "  first  soa "  of  a  railway  cannot  be 
turned,  until  oath  has  been  made  before  a  ma- 
gistrate that  a  certain  amount  of  "  capital "  has 
been  subscribed.  The  man  who  cast  up  the  sums 
contained  in  the  "deed  of  subscription,"  and 
who  certified  that  the  requisite  amount  was  se- 
cured, was  William  James  Robson,  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  who  was  afterwards  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
share  office  in  the  City  of  London. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  a  railway  set  in 
motion,  so  to  speak,  by  such  a  man,  and  falling, 
as  early  as  1848,  into  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
costermonger,  named  Leopold  Redpath,  was  not 
robbed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  a  Board  of  Directors  should  nave 
engaged  this  man  without  knowing  that  he  once 
hawked  fish  and  poultry  about  the  streets  of 
Folkestone,  Kent;  that  he  was  successively  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  a  shipping  clerk,  and  a  bankrupt 
"  insurance-broker,  paying  half-a-crown  in  the 
pound.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  these  directors 
should  have  placed  this  man  in  an  office  where 
the  secretary  s  signature  was  kept  in  the  form 
of  a  stamp,  which  stamp  was  in  a  wooden  book- 
case, accessible  to  any  clerk,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  "  stock  certifi- 
cates." It  is  a  singular  thing,  in  an  undertaking 
representing  some  five  millions  of  capital,  that 
"  stock  certificates"  duly  signed,  but  brought 
in,  under  the  operation  of  sales  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  to  be  cancelled,  were  put  away  un- 
cancelled  in  an  ordinary  cupboard,  open  to  every 
one  employed  in  the  "  registrar's  office."  It  is 
a  singular  thing  that  when  large  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Registrar  Redpath  were  dis- 
covered two  years  and  a  half  before  his  directors 
had  the  courage  to  arrest  him  for  fraud,  he  was 
allowed  to  pay  back  certain,  sums  of  money,  by 
which  he  stopped  inquiry.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
that  if  his  career  had  been  cut  short  at  this  point, 
at  Midsummer,  1854,  and  had  not  been  suffered 
to  extend  to  Christmas,  1856,  the  shareholders 
would  have  saved  about  seventy  thousand 
pounds  in  shares  and  dividends.  Instead  of 
this,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  lofty  tone  about 
his  means  and  position  "  as  a  gentleman,"  and 


some  of  his  directors  and  fellow-labourers  were 
afraid  of  losing  so  valuable  and  important  a  ser- 
vant! It  is  a  still  more  singular  thing  that  if 
an  inquiry  had  been  at  once  instituted  in  1852, 
when  the  first  warning  of  "  payments  in  excess 
of  dividends"  should  have  been  noticed  and 
acted  upon,  the  delinquent  would  have  stolen 
only  about  seventy  thousand  pounds,  instead  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  chief  auditor 
chosen  for  the  accounts  of  this  vast  and  com- 
plicated enterprise,  should  have  been  a  highly 
respectable  merchant,  no  doubt,  but  one  who 
haa  been  so  unsuccessful  in  "  auditing"  his  own 
business  transactions,  that  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years  he  had  been  robbed  by  a  clerk  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in 
the  life  of  this  auditor,  that  he  never  saw  Redpath 
in  his  life.  Redpath  was  about  the  office,  to 
some  purpose,  for  nearly  ten  years ;  but  the 
leading  auditor  never  saw  him,  to  his  know- 
ledge, on  any  occasion. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  this  same  auditor 
was  a  Director  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Leopold  Redpath  kept  his  banking 
account  at  this  bank.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  an  auditor  of  a  railway,  who  never  saw  its 
chief  registrar,  and  that  registrar  so  remarkable 
a  man,  should,  in  his  capacity  of  a  bank  director, 
know  much  about  the  nature,  amount,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  different  bank  accounts.  An  au- 
ditor who  led  the  way  in  signing  that  extra- 
ordinary document  (detailed  at  page  203,  in 
No.  59  of  this  journal),  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  the  "  accounts  and  books  in  every  depart- 
ment" of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  were 
"  correct  and  most  satisfactorily  kept,"  about  five 
months  before  the  great  forger  was  brought  to 
justice,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pry  much 
into  bank  ledgers,  or  to  gather  much  information 
if  he  did  pry.  Perhaps  he  relied  too  much 
upon  the  "  Governor"  of  the  Union  Bank,  Sir 
Peter  Laurie,  and  upon  this  worthy  magistrate's 
world-famous  reputation  for  "  putting"  every- 
thing like  an  irregularity  "  down."  An  account, 
such  as  Redpath  must  have  kept  at  the  Union 
Bank,  must  have  been  highly  "  irregular,"  and 
must  have  shown  suspicious  "  irregularities,'' 
for  a  railway  servant,  to  say  nothing  of  an  ex- 
fish  and  poultry  hawker,  and  a  bankrupt  in- 
surance-broker. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  in  this  large  and 
flourishing  joint-stock  bank,  with  its  many 
branches,  was  William  George  Pullinger,  the 
chief  of  modern  forgers.  He  nas  been  hurried 
off  the  scene  in  a  very  summary  way,  and  is- 
beyond  the  reach  of  cross-examination ;  but  ifc 
requires  little  knowledge  of  his  transactions  to 
opine  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Leopold 
Redpath' s  operations.  He  could  not  copy  the 
ex-fish  and  poultry  hawker,  by  manufacturing 
shares,  but  ne  could  extract  even  more  gold 
from  his  employers'  pockets  with  a  simple 
"  pass-book."  A  "  pass-book"  costs  only  a  few 
shdlings  at  any  City  stationer's,  or  less  than 
the  price  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  crowbar.  The 
little  profit  that  the  Union  Bank  of  London 
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secured  by  harbouring  the  banking  account  of 
"  Leopold  Redpath,  Esq.,"  the  bankrupt  insur- 
ance-broker, was  more  than  counterbalanced,  in 
all  probability,  by  the  bad  example  it  placed  be- 
fore the  bank  clerks.  It  is  evident  that  William 
George  Pullinger  was  not  improved  by  coming 
into  contact  with  a  banking  account  like  Red- 
path's  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Union  Bank 
of  London  was  not  improved  by  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  William  George  Pnllinger.  One  of  the 
statements  to  be  submitted  to  the  suffering 
shareholders  at  the  next  half-yearly  meeting  in 
July,  should  run  thus  : 

SPECIAL  PROFIT  AND  Loss  ACCOUNT  (No.  1). 

Showing  gain  by  a  Fraudulent  Customer;  and  loss 

by  a  Fraudulent  Clerk. 
Dr.  Cr. 


£ 

*. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

To  gain  on 

By  loss  on 

Redpath's 

Pullinger 

Account 

(Fraudu- 

(Fraudu- 

lentClerk), 

lent  Cus- 

tomer), 

Estimated 

aoo 

Principal 

263,000 

Balance  1 
loss     J 

292,700 

Interest  ) 
about    \ 

30,000 

293,000 

293,000 

Loss.     Ba- 

lance down 

292,700 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  estimated  item 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  "interest"  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  any  directorial  statement  of 
the  amount  of  Pullinger's  frauds.  The  capital  so 
fully  employed  by  Pullinger,  might  have  been 
profitably  employed  by  the  bank,  for  it  is  evident 
that  as  they  never  missed  it,  when  it  was  stolen, 
it  must  have  been  an  idle  and  unnecessary  "  ba- 
lance." There  is  an  evil  sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  in  being  excessively  prosperous. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  shareholders,  in 
the  face  of  such  warnings  as  these,  should  still 
cling  to  an  empty,  because  a  low-priced,  system  of 
audit.  Whenever  their  affairs  are  purposely  en- 
tangled by  men  like  Leopold  Redpath,  and  they 
have  to  call  in  professional  accountants,  and  re- 
sort to  an  "independent  investigation,"  they 
then  learn  that  real  auditing  is  a  necessary  part 
of  a  business  organisation,  and  that  it  becomes 
all  the  more  costly  the  longer  it  has  been  ne- 

flected.  The  damage  done  to  a  large  enterprise 
y  half-shareholder,'  half-honorary,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty-pounds-chargiug  auditors  is 
seldom  even  explained,  and  never  repaired  by 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-thousand-pounds- 
charging  accountants.  The  frauds  of  Redpath, 
if  taken  at  five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount,  will 
represent  an  income  for  ever,  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  frauds  of  Pullinger,  if 
treated  in  the  same  way,  will  represent  a  perpe- 
tual annual  income  of  fourteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred  pounds. 

The  first  sum  would  surely  pay  for  the  con- 
tinuous and  only  effective  audit  of  many  British 


railways — perhaps  of  all;  and  the  second  sum 
would  probably  do  the  same  for  all  the  joint- 
stock  banks.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  share- 
holders, at  present,  are  blind  to  this,  and  are 
satisfied  with  a  few  respectable,  fully  occupied, 
middle-aged  gentlemen  "  auditors,"  who  manage 
to  "  run  in"  to  glance  at  the  books  and  vouchers 
about  twelve  times,  or  less,  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  these  share- 
holders look  to  future  econoiny  and  future  profit, 
to  cover  these  heavy  and  periodical  losses  by 
fraud :  forgetting  that  the  future  money  saved 
or  made  is  not  the  money  that  was  lost,  and  that 
the  same  economy  and  industry  might  have  been 
practised  without  the  unhealthy  spurring  on  of 
gigantic  forgers,  and  thieves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  equally  singular 
thing  that  men  of  position,  of  means,  and  repu- 
tation, can  be  found  to  fill  the  chairs  of  amateur 
auditorship,  for  dinners,  small  patronage,  and 
trifling  fees.  A  new  piano  for  Miss  "  Auditor," 
a  new  dress  for  Mrs.  "  Auditor,"  a  family  trip 
to  Germany,  or  Italy,  a  few  banquets  at  town 
and  suburban  taverns,  may  be  very  agreeable 
things  in  their  way,  if  they  be  not  purchased  at 
too  great  a  cost.  A  few  "  attendances,"  a  few 
"  signatures"  may  not  appear  much  to  give  for 
such  luxuries,  if  the  responsibility  incurred  is 
carefully  forgotten.  The  capital  invested  in 
British  railways  alone,  is  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred millions  sterling.  It  is  all  "  audited"  by 
these  daring  amateurs. 


HIGHLY  IMPROBABLE ! 

THE  apartments  assigned  to  Solomon  Gunn, 
when — goodness  knows  why — he  entered  the  old 
wilderness  of  an  inn  in  the  dirty  town  of  Wake, 
consisted  of  a  sitting-room  and  bed-chamber,,  ad- 
joining each  other,  and  both  opening  on  a  long 
corridor.  The  windows  of  the  sitting-room  looked 
into  the  main  street,  the  one  window  of  the  bed- 
chamber into  a  narrow  lane  that  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  house. 

In  the  sitting-room,  hung  against  the  wall  that 
parted  it  from  the  bed-chamber,  were  two  grim 
portraits,  such  as  you  may  find  by  the  dozen  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  through  any  of  the  broker- 
shop  neighbourhoods  of  London.  One  repre- 
sented a  military  gentleman,  with  a  cocked  hat, 
the  other,  a  venerable  civilian,  with  a  bobwig ; 
and  both  were  executed  in  that  wooden  fashion 
which  repels  the  mind  from  the  supposition  that 
any  live  specimen  of  humanity  ever  favoured  the 
artist  with  a  sitting.  Nothing  could  be  less  re- 
markable than  the  circumstance  that  two  ugly, 
old-fashioned  pictures  decorated  the  wall  of  a 
country  inn ;  but  it  was  very  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  when  Solomon  Guiin  stepped  into  the  bed- 
chamber he  found  the  same  wall  ornamented  on 
the  other  side  with  two  pictures  representing  the 
backs— yes,  the  backs— of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
adjoining  room.  Moreover,  the  pictures  in  the 
bed-chamber  were  so  placed  that  they  exactly 
corresponded  to  their  companions  in  the  sitting- 
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n Din— as  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  the  same 
articles  painted  on  both  sides,  and  fitted  into  a 
couple  of  apertures.  Indeed,  as  they  were 
pointed  on  wood,  and  therefore  returned  a 
ligneous  sound  to  inquiring  knuckles,  this  might 
actually  been  the  case  for  all  Mr.  Solomon 
(in ii 1 1  knew  to  the  contrary. 

The  connoisseur  of  art  is  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing round  sculptured  works,  and  contemplating 
them  from  various  points  of  view,  but  few  minds 
are  prepared  to  find  that  a  painted  portrait  has  a 
back  as  well  as  a  front.  The  antagonistic  notions  of 
flatness  and  solidity  jarred  together  disagreeably 
in  Solomon  Gunn's  mind,  and  caused  it  to  f;ill 
into  a  morbid  state  of  credulity,  such  as  we  feel 
in  dreams.  If  the  world  ever  contained  a  mili- 
tary hero  and  a  civilian  who  insisted  on  having 
their  backs  and  their  pig-tails  copied,  by  way  of 
completion  to  the  portraiture  of  their  faces,  what 
might  it  not  contain  ? 

Had  the  waiter  been  more  communicative,  per- 
haps some  light  might  have  been  thrown  on  the 
extraordinary  whim  of  the  two  venerable  gentle- 
men, but,  as  it  happened,  the  waiter  was  a  taci- 
turn, cadaverous-looking  little  man,  who  seemed 
always  in  a  fidget  to  perform  his  duties  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  bustle  out  of  the  room. 

"Very  odd,  those  pictures!"  Solomon  Gunn 
contrived  to  ejaculate. 

"Werry  odd,  werry  odd,  indeed ;  in  short,  it's 
an  odd  world  altogether,  as  well  I  knows  to  my 

was  the  only  response. 

Chimney  ornaments,  when  composed  of  fragile 
materials,  are  always  among  the  first  victims  of 
mischance,  and  if  endowed  with  consciousness, 
would  look  forward  to  a  general  dusting  as  some 
South  American  people  anticipate  periodical 
earthquakes.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  all  the 
shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and  Cupids  that  en- 
livened the  mantelpiece  of  the  sitting-room  had 
lost  their  heads,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  a  passing 
observation.  Still,  Solomon  Gunn's  surprise 
was  natural,  when  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
bed-chamber  he  found  all  the  detached  heads 
carefully  placed  on  little  velvet-covered  stands, 
and  shielded  from  dust  by  glass  receivers,  whereas 
the  truncated  carcases  were  exposed  to  the  effect 
of  every  simoom  that  the  house-broom  might 

tder. 

"  Curious,  those  images !"  said  Solomon  Gunn 
i"  the  waiter. 

ry  cur'ons,  werry  cur'ous,  indeed !  In 
short ,  it's  a  cur'ous  world  altogether,  as  well  I 
knows  to  my  cost,"  was  still  the  answer. 

The  waiter  was  hopeless;  he  had  evidently 
been  trained  to  a  theory  that  the  universe  is  a 
system  of  incongruities,  all  equally  inexplicable, 
and,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  aninnls  that  are  kept  for 
the  recreation  of  mankind,  the  gold-fish  is,  after 
the  first  glance,  the  least  interesting.  That  a 
well-stocked  globe  looks  pretty  in  a  luxuriously 
famished  apartment,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  such 
a  globe  offered  as  a  sole  object  of  contemplation, 


is  the  reverse  of  exciting.  It  was  mther  with  a 
gloomy  listlessness,  therefore,  that.  Solomon  Gunn 
hung  over  the  very  large  globe  of  gold-fish  that 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  corners  of  his  sit 
room  :  though,  indeed,  those  fish  were,  curious 
beyond  the  average,  being  marked  with  a  com- 
bination of  red,  yellow,  and  black,  which  in  a  cat 
would  have  been  called  tortoiseshell. 

It  was  not  till  Solomon  Gunn  was  in  bed,  that 
the  gold-fish  began  to  make  an  m  on 

his  mind.  He  was  very  restless,  sometimes 
fancying  that  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  a 
sign-painter,  who  was  taking  his  likeness  ;  some- 
times imagining  that  his  body  was  in  a  first-class 
railway-carriage,  while  his  head  was  in  the  lug- 
gage-van ;  and  when  he  woke  from  the  sort  of 
doze  that  produced  these  vanities,  his  eye  glanced 
at  the  pattern  of  his  bed-curtain,  which  was 
faintly  illuminated  by  a  rushlight.  Singular !  the 
pattern  was  composed  of  fish,  coloured  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  that  peopled  the 
globe  in  the  sitting-room. 

This  fact  was  so  remarkable,  that  Solomon 
Gunn  got  out  of  bed,  and  stepped  into  the  sit- 
ting-room to  ascertain,  by  renewed  observation, 
whether  the  real  and  the  mimic  fish  were  really 
semblances  of  each  other,  or  whether  his  memory 
had  been  treacherous.  No — his  memory  had  been 
faithful.  The  gaslight  outside,  which  shone 
powerfully  into  the  room,  showed  him  that  the 
fish  on  the  curtain  veritably  corresponded  to 
those  in  the  globe. 

There  was  something  frightful  in  this  series  of 
inconsistent  consistencies.  We  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe the  feeling  with  which  he  walked  up  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
looked  into  the  main  street,  as  if  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  he  belonged  to  the  ordinary 
every-day  world  of  shops  and  thoroughfares. 

The  clock  of  the  nearest  church  was  booming 
one,  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  the  pavement 
was  trod  by  a  single  person— a  child  of  about 
three  years  old,  who,  with  the  greatest  gravity, 
was  drawing  a  little  cart.  A  respectably  dressed 
child  too,  that  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  its 
occupation.  This  was  a  strange  phenomenon  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Whilst  the  eyes  of  Solomon  Gunn  were  riveted 
on  this  lonely  child,  ho  heard  the  tramp  of  an  ap- 
proaching policeman.  The  functionary  of  justice 
soon  appeared,  preceded  by  the  radiating  light  of 
his  official  bull's-eye.  He  was  on  the  same  side 
of  the  way  as  the  child,  whom,  of  course,  he  would 
accost,  and  probably  take  to  the  station-house, 
as  a  place — not  of  harsh  confinement,  but  of  hos- 
pitable refuge.  No,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
he  passed  the  child,  without  so  much  as  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  continued  his  walk  till  he  was 
lost  in  the  distance.  To  suppose  that  he  did  not 
see  the  urchiu,  would  be  to  suppose  an  impossi- 
bility, for  it  moved  along  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  gas  shone  strongly  upon  it. 

Presently  Solomon  Gunn  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  in  a  few  moments  an  empty  four- 
wheeled  cab  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  pavo- 
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ment,  close  to  the  mysterious  child.  Without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  surprise  or  alarm,  but 
with  every  appearance  of  respect,  the  cabman 
alighted  from  his  seat,  and,  carefully  taking  up 
the  child,  who  made  no  resistance,  placed  it  in 
the  vehicle ;  he  then  mounted  in  most  orderly 
fashion,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight. 

Almost  in  a  state  of  frenzy  did  Solomon  Gunn 
rush  back  to  his  bed-chamber ;  when  he  perceived 
a  light  opposite  to  the  window,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  looked  upon  a  narrow  lane.  There 
was  no  gas  in  this  lane,  but,  as  he  soon  found, 
the  light  proceeded  from  the  first  floor  window 
of  the  house  opposite,  and  showed  the  interior  of 
a  small,  meanly-furnished  room. 

Two  old  men,  seated  at  opposite  sides  of  a 
little  table,  were  plainly  visible.  One  was  read- 
ing an  old  book  bound  in  vellum,  the  other  was 
smoking  a  pipe.  After  a  while,  the  smoker,  hav- 
ing knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  refilled  it, 
and  breaking  off  the  end  that  had  been  in  his 
mouth,  presented  it  to  his  companion,  who  gave 
him  the  book  in  return.  The  smoker  was  now 
the  reader,  and  seemed  to  take  up  the  subject 
just  where  his  friend  had  left  off;  the  reader 
was  now  the  smoker,  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
completely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
clouds  that  he  propelled.  When  the  contents  of 
the  pipe  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  he  knocked 
them  out,  refilled  the  bowl,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panion again  interchanged  occupations.  This 
process  was  repeated  again,  and  again,  and 
again ;  the  pipe  becoming  shorter  at  every  fresh 
transfer,  till  it  was  almost  reduced  to  the  bowl. 
The  last  smoker  then  carefully  put  it  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  while  the  last  reader  laid  down 
the  book.  They  then  both  walked  close  to  the 
window,  each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  pre- 
sented their  full  faces  to  Solomon  Gunn,  whose 
eyes  had  been  riveted  on  them  for  he  knew  not 
how  long,  and  who  now  recognised  them  as  the 
originals  of  the  military  gentleman  and  the 
civilian,  whose  portraits,  front  and  back,  adorned 
the  sitting-room  and  the  bed-chamber. 

The  most  provoking  part  of  this  affair,  how- 
ever, was,  that  whenever  Solomon  Gunn  described 
to  his  acquaintance  the  phenomena  that  had 
occupied  his  attention  during  his  sojourn  at  this 
remarkable  inn,  he  was  invariably  met  with  a 
manifestation  of  thorough  incredulity.  From 
hardened  men  of  business,  who  can  conceive  no- 
thing beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  ex- 
perience, this  was  to  be  expected ;  but  he  had  no 
better  success  with  the  superstitious,  the  trustful, 
the  romantic.  His  grandmother,  who  believed 
in  ghosts  rather  more  firmly  than  in  flesh  and 
blood,  and  who  was  always  boring  her  friends 
with  the  interpretation  of  her  dull  dreams,  never- 
theless refused  to  believe  his  tale  about  the  inn. 
His  cousin  Kitty,  whose  faith  in  the  prophetic 
power  of  gipsies  was  utterly  disgraceful  to  a 
civilised  age,  and  who  every  day  was  anticipating 
a  husband  with  a  complexion  "  between  a  heart 
and  a  club,"  was  a  thorough  infidel  with  respect 


to  everything  connected  with  that  unfortunate 
hostelry,  and  would  invariably  shake  her  head, 
and  utter  an  admonishing  "  Come,  come,  Sol !" 
whenever  he  began  to  describe  the  two  old  men 
and  the  globe  of  gold-fish.  His  aunt,  who  almost v 
made  a  profession  of  table-rapping,  who  kept  a 
journal  of  her  spiritual  experiences,  and  who 
placed  perfect  confidence  in  every  humbug  who 
boasted  that  he  had  held  converse  with  Julius 
Caesar  or  Alexander  the  Great,  became  an  incar- 
nate sneer  whenever  he  began  to  recount  his  series 
of  odd  coincidences.  As  for  the  more  facetious  of 
his  male  acquaintance,  they  expressed  their  incre- 
dulity with  a  coarse  intrusive  candour,  that  was 
thoroughly  disgusting.  The  most  indulgent 
among  them  all,  just  admitted  that  a  lost  child 
might  possibly  have  been  in  the  street  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  further  than  that, 
would  not  concede  a  jot. 

Three  distinct  hypotheses  were  advanced  by 
different  people  to  account  for  Solomon  Gunn's 
singular  narrative.  According  to  one,  he  was 
inebriate  on  the  night  when  he  sojourned  at  the 
strange  inn ;  according  to  another,  he  had  mis- 
taken a  dream  for  a  reality ;  according  to  a  third, 
he  had  fallen  into  a  dreadful  habit  of  mendacity. 
The  more  advanced  upholders  of  the  last  hypo- 
thesis doubted  whether  he  had  ever  visited  the 
town  where  the  inn  was ;  and  a  few  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  proof  of  an  alibi, 
and  show  that  Solomon  Gunn  had  passed  the 
wonderful  night  at  his  own  lodgings.  As  for 
an  hypothesis  to  the  effect  that  his  statement 
might  perhaps  be  true,  or  perhaps  the  exag- 
gerated expression  of  a  truth,  such  an  hypothesis 
did  not  occur  to  a  single  individual  among  all 
Solomon's  acquaintance. 

Now,  why  was  Solomon's  narrative  met  with 
such  absolute  incredulity,  even  by  the  habitually 
credulous  ?  It  referred  to  no  supernatural  agency ; 
it  treated  simply  of  a  number  of  strange  coin- 
cidences, and  odd  events,  all  explicable  on  natural 
grounds  :  though  the  facts  that  would  probably 
account  for  them  had  not  fallen  within  the  sphere 
of  Solomon's  observation. 

Here,  indeed,  was  his  weak  point.  Had  his 
story  wandered  into  a  supernatural  region,  had 
it  been  embellished  with  so  much  as  a  single 
spectre,  a  considerable  section  of  his  friends 
would  have  listened  to  it  with  profound  reverence. 
Those  who  concede  one  ghost  will  concede  a 
hundred  when  required ;  and  if  the  originals  of 
the  two  mysterious  portraits  had  glided  into 
Solomon's  bedroom  with  winding-sheets  about 
their  shoulders,  they  would  not  only  have  been 
implicitly  believed  in  by  Solomon's  grandmo- 
ther, aunt,  and  female  cousin,  but  would  have 
conferred  passports  of  credibility  on  the  lonely 
child,  the  headless  shepherds,  and  the  gold-fish. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  story  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  natural  world,  all  tested  it  by  those 
common-sense  arguments  which  they  would  have 
applied  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  so  many  strange  oc- 
currences as  Solomon  Gunn  had  described,  could 
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not  have  taken  place  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  day. 

A  French  philosopher  of  the  last  century 
asserted  that  it  is  by  no  means  hard  to  make  a 
multitude  believe  in  an  absolute  impossibility, 
but  that  to  persuade  it  of  the  truth  of  something 
that  is  extremely  improbable,  without  being  im- 
possible, is  difficult  indeed.  To  illustrate  this  as- 
sertion we  have  told  the  story  of  Solomon  Gunn. 


VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

THEKE  is  a  great  talk  of  raising  corps  of 
Volunteer  Cavalry  throughout  England,  in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  numerous  regiments  of 
rifle  volunteers  which  have  been  formed  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

If  appropriately  dressed,  well  mounted,  and 
usefully  armed,  volunteer  cavalry  can  be  made 
most  effective,  particularly  when  used,  as  such 
troops  would  be  in  England,  purely  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  in  their  own  country.  As  an  old 
dragoon  officer,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  a 
thousand  volunteer  cavalry,  if  brought  into 
the  field  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  do  quite 
as  good  service  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
as  a  thousand  regular  cavalry.  Further,  if, 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  England,  he  was 
allowed  his  choice  of  commanding  the  House- 
hold Brigade  of  Cavalry,  numbering  some  two 
thousand  four  hundred  sabres,  or  a  similar 
number  of  properly-trained  and  well-officered 
volunteer  cavalry,  he  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances save  that  of  a  regular  charge  upon  even 
ground  like  that  of  Hounslow  Heath  or  Salis- 
bury Plain,  greatly  prefer  to  lead  the  latter 
troops. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so 
many  men  of  every  class  are  good  horsemen  as 
in  England.  In  France  and  other  continental 
lands,  the  upper  and  some  few  of  the  middle 
classes  ride  occasionally  to  display  themselves 
and  their  horses ;  but  with  us  nearly  every  class 
ride,  and  ride  for  riding's  sake.  In  what  town 
out  of  Great  Britain  would  we  ever  see — as  is 
seen  every  week  in  London,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin — the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  or  the  merchant, 
one  day  trim  and  neat  in  his  office  or  on  'Change 
— apparently  without  a  thought  beyond  the  case 
in  court,  the  sickness  of  his  patient,  the  rates  of 
discount,  or  the  price  of  cotton — the  next  day 
clad  in  scarlet  and  tops,  well  mounted,  and 
riding  to  hounds?  Nay,  even  of  our  listless 
"swells,"  who  through  the  London  season 
look  as  if  they  had  barely  energy  to  shave  and 
dress,  how  many  are  there  who  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field show  themselves  in  the  first  rank  of  a 
numerous  and  hard-riding  phalanx  ?  The  most 
courageous  horseman  the  present  writer  ever 
saw — whether  after  an  Indian  boar  on  the  Deccan 
1 1  ills,  or  an  English  fox  on  the  Leicestershire 
grass-lands,  is  a  civil  servant  of  the  late  East 
1  ndia  Company,  who  lived  for  thirty  years  in  the 


land  of  the  sun;  the  next  best  hand  across 
country  whom  he  can  call  to  mind  was  a  Man- 
chester cotton-spinner ;  and  the  third  best  in  his 
list  is  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry.  Lower 
in  the  social  scale,  amongst  tradesmen,  shop- 
keepers, and  small  farmers,  how  many  there  are 
who  can,  how  few  who  cannot,  ride,  although 
nearly  all  are  untaught.  There  are  very  many 
more  men — taking  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor — 
who  can  ride,  in  England,  than  who  could  shoot 
before  the  rifle  corps  were  raised.  In  fact,  we 
are  a  nation  of  horsemen,  and  with  a  little  care 
and  a  little  training,  might  turn  out  such  a  body 
of  volunteer  cavalry  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  yeomanry  regiments 
are  composed  of  the  riding  classes,  and  that 
they  hardly  come  up  to  the  beau  ideal  of  j 
cavalry.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  English  yeomanry  are — 
with  all  respect  be  it  spoken — a  bad  imitation 
of  all  that  is  objectionable  in  the  English 
dragoon ;  in  the  British  horse  soldier  as  he  was 
— as  in  but  too  many  respects  he  is — not  as 
he  ought  to  be.  In  all  the  yeomanry  corps 
the  writer  has  seen  on  parade,  the  men  were 
more  stiff-stocked,  more  tightly  strapped,  more 
small-jacketed,  more  unwieldly  armed,  more 
German-seated  on  horseback,  and  had  a  more 
general  appearance  of  pipe-clayed  helpless- 
ness, than  the  most  ultra  regulation  of  our 
regular  dragoon  regiments. 

English  volunteer  cavalry  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  men  not  weighing  more  than  eleven 
stone,  who  own  at  least  one  horse.  No  person 
should  on  any  pretence  whatever  be  enrolled  in 
its  ranks  who  is  obliged  to  borrow  or  hire  the 
horse  of  another.  The  great  secret  why  in  our 
Indian  wars  the  irregular  cavalry  have  their 
horses  in  better  condition  than  the  other  mounted 
corps,  is  that  almost  every  man  is  owner  of  the 
animal  he  rides.  In  some  of  these  regiments  a 
great  number  of  horses  are  owned  by  one  pro- 
prietor, who  hires  horsemen  to  ride  them,  but 
these  corps  never  have  their  horses  in  as  good 
condition  as  in  troops  where  every  man  owns  the 
charger  he  rides.  All  troops  should  practise  in 
peace  what  they  have  to  perform  in  war.  The 
weapon  or  the  uniform  which  is  not  suitable  for 
a  campaign  should  be  made  over  to  the  "  pro- 
perties" of  the  nearest  theatre ;  it  is  not  fit  for  a 
soldier  to  use  or  to  wear.  Thus,  if  volunteers — 
like  all  other  troops — are  to  be  useful  in  the 
field,  they  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules 
likely  to  make  them  so,  and  amongst  these,  one 
of  the  foremost  should  be  one  forbidding  any 
member  of  the  corps  to  ride  other  than  his  own 
horse  on  parade.  Of  late  years  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  our  English  cavalry  style 
of  riding,  the  men  being  taught  to  use  shorter 
stirrups,  and  adopt  a  much  more  hunting  style 
of  seat  than  formerly.  The  volunteer  cavalry 
should  in  the  first  place  be  taught  to  ride,  and 
should  be  brought  together  once  a  month  or  so 
to  prove  that  they  have  not  forgotten  what  they 
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have  learnt.  But  this  teaching  should  be  simply 
how  to  manage  their  horses  when  together,  to  sit 
well  and  firmly,  with  a  shorter  seat  than  that  of 
our  present  dragoon  corps,  and  to  be  handy  with 
their  weapons  when  mounted.  Their  horse  ac- 
coutrements should  be  very  few  and  very  simple. 
The  plain  every-day  hunting  saddle,  covered  with 
a  plain,  inexpensive,  dark-colonred  but  uniform 
saddle-cloth,  and  a  plain  uniform  bridle— each 
man  using  the  bit  to  which  his  horse  is  best 
accustomed — would  be  all  the  trappings  required, 
and  could  be  provided  by  any  large  outfitter  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

The  arms  of  the  volunteer  cavalry  should  be  a 
curved  sharp-cutting  sabre,  and  a  short  breech- 
loading  rifle.  No  pains  and  no  time  should  be 
spared  in  making  the  members  of  the  corps  good 
and  expert  swordsmen,  mounted  as  well  as  dis- 
mounted. To  use  this  arm  well  on  horseback 
requires  the  rider  to  have  complete  command  of 
his  horse.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  our  English 
dragoons  is,  that  they  are  not  taught  to  be  handy 
with  their  swords.  Moreover,  their  swords  are 
too  straight  in  make,  too  blunt  on  the  edge,  and 
too  large  in  the  handle.  The  writer  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  four  great  cavalry  engagements, 
besides  having  been  present  at  more  than  a 
dozen  cavalry  "affairs"  in  India;  but  he  can 
recollect  only  three  occasions — one,  the  case  of 
an  officer  of  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  one,  the 
case  of  a  trooper  of  the  same  regiment,  one, 
the  case  of  the  English  commander  of  an  irre- 
gular corps — in  which  a  direct  cutting  blow  from 
a  regulation  cavalry  sword  took  effect  as  it  was 
intended.  For  all  offensive  purposes  the  regula- 
tion sword  is  of  no  more  use  than  a  walking- 
stick  of  iron  would  be ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will 
knock  down,  but  not  cut  through.  Not  so  the 
native  tulwar,  or  Indian  sabre,  used  by  the 
natives  all  over  the  East,  and  also  by  the  troopers 
in  our  Indian  irregular  corps.  In  his  late  Diary 
in  India,  Mr.  Russell  bears  testimony  to  the 
fearful  wounds  effected  by  this  weapon  on  our 
soldiers.  With  slight  modifications,  this  Asiatic 
sabre  is  the  weapon  used  by  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  who  have,  when  called  upon,  done  ter- 
rible execution  with  it  upon  their  foes  throughout 
Algeria.  Little  teaching  is  required  to  make  any 
man  of  ordinary  strength  who  wields  it,  a  good 
swordsman,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  more  easily 
managed  than  the  cut  and  thrust  sword  now  used 
by  our  cavalry.  But  to  have  this  weapon  as 
effective  as  possible,  it  should  be  provided  with 
a  stout  leather,  instead  of  a  steel,  scabbard :  the 
latter  only  serving  to  blunt  the  edge,  which,  as 
in  the  East,  should  at  all  times  be  kept  as  sharp 
as  a  razor. 

But  besides  being  good  swordsmen,  our  vo- 
lunteer cavalry  should  be  expert  rifle  shots,  able 
to  hit  any  object  half  as  large  as  a  man's  body  at 
a1  distance  of  at  least  three  hundred  yards.  To 
effect  this,  good  fire-arms  and  much  practice  are 
required.  The  best— in  fact  the  only— rifle  which 
a  mounted  soldier  should  use,  is  the  rifled  breech- 
loading  carbine,  which  should  be  somewhat 


lighter,  smaller  in  the  bore,  and  longer  in  the 
barrel,  than  the  arm  lately  introduced  into  our 
English  cavalry.  This  rifle  should  not  be  carried, 
as  our  dragoons  carry  their  carbines,  strapped 
to  the  horse,  outside  the  rider's  right  thigh,  but 
slung  round  the  body  with  a  strap  :  the  muzzle 
coming  behind  and  above  the  left  shoulder,  the 
butt  behind  and  below  the  right  hip,  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and 
of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  In  this  fashion 
the  weapon  may  not  only  be  carried  loaded  with 
the  greatest  safety,  but  is  easy  to  be  got  at  when 
wanted,  and  when  thus  slung,  the  right  arm  is 
free  to  use  the  sword.  Volunteer  cavalry  should 
recollect  that  they  are  chiefly  useful  as  mounted 
riflemen,  and  should  therefore  spare  no  pains  in 
making  themselves  perfect  marksmen. 

Without  entering  upon  any  of  the  numerous 
controversies  respecting  the  most  appropriate 
colour  in  which  a  volunteer  should  be  clothed, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  some  general  hints  as  to 
what  is  the  best  style  of  dress  for  a  mounted 
soldier  in  England.  Hitherto  our  rifle  volunteers 
have  been  too  apt  to  run  into  extremes  in  their 
dress :  some  adopting  by  far  too  many  of  the 
Germanic  military  fopperies  which  have  long 
proved  a  standing  nuisance  in  our  regular  army ; 
others  seeming  to  think  that  to  be  easy  and  com- 
fortable to  work  in,  their  uniforms  must  be  more 
or  less  ridiculous  to  look  at.  Both  of  these  are 
great  mistakes.  A  soldier's  uniform  should  be 
what  m  campaigning  is  called  "  workman-like," 
but  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  decidedly  mi- 
litary in  appearance.  For  a  mounted  man  there 
can  be  no  better  head-dress  than  the  helmet- 
shaped  cap  commonly  worn  in  India,  and  now 
to  be  seen  in  many  London  shops.  Made  of  light- 
grey  waterproof  felt,  and  with  very  slight  mili- 
tary ornaments  (such  as  the  number  of  the 
wearer's  corps)  upon  it,  it  will  not  only  look  well, 
but  sit  as  easy  to  the  head  as  a  hunting-cap.  The 
neck  should  be  free  from  anything  in  the  shape 
of  stock,  and  merely  protected  from  the  cold 
by  the  stand  up  collar  (which  must  be  quite 
loose)  of  the  tunic.  The  latter  garment  may 
be  of  such  colour  as  the  volunteers  of  the  corps 
decide  upon,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion,  scarlet 
is  best  adapted  for  a  British  regiment.  Above 
all  things  the  tunic  should  be  loose  and  easy — 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  wearer's  being 
able  to  retain  a  waistcoat,  or  other  warm  clothing, 
under  his  uniform  in  cold  weather.  All  military 
dress  should,  externally,  be  quite  uniform ;  that  is, 
no  one  member  of  a  regiment  should  be  allowed  to 
differ  in  the  slightest  degree — not  so  much  as  in 
the  number  of  his  buttons  or  the  placing  of  them 
on  his  coat— from  his  fellows ;  but  men  cannot  all 
be  expected  to  have  the  same  feelings  of  hot  and 
cold.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tunic  should  be  per- 
fectly loose,  and  merely  confined  at  the  waist  by 
the  sword-belt,  which  should  be  of  black  or 
brown  leather,  with  pouch-belt  to  correspond. 
There  is  no  better  riding  gear  for  the  nether 
man,  than  wide  pegtop  trousers,  booted  with 
leather  nearly  up  to  the  knee  ;  this  obviates 
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tin-  necessity  of  wearing  Wellington  boots  under 
the  trousers,  than  which  a  greater  nuisance  docs 
not  exist  whru  soldiers  are campaigning,  or  even 
on  guard  in  times  of  peace,  ;uid  have  to  sleep 
il.  Tin;  Wellington  boot  at  present  worn 
by  our  dragoons  under  their  trousers  or  " 
alls,"  as  eiivulry  men  call  them—  causes  the  feet 
to  swell  if  slept  in,  and  it'  taken  oft',  is  excessively 
troublesome  to  get  on  again,  should  the  corps 
be  roused  out  suddenly  in  the  night.  A  very  ex- 
eelleut  dress  for  mounted  soldiers,  is  the  ordinary 
hunting  "Napoleon"  boot,  pulled  over  trousers 
made  of  dark  blue  corduroy.  But  there  are,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  many  details  of  costume  which 
must  be  left  to  the  members  of  the  corps  them- 
selves. 

To  be  soldier-like,  all  uniforms  must  be 
workman-like;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be 
made,  more  with  .a  view  to  their  being  useful 
and  appropriate  in  the  Qeld,  than  handsome,  or 
what  jQaaag  ladies  call  "  lovely,"  in  the  ball-room. 
The  great  fault  of  nearly  all  our  English  uniforms 
is,  that  they  are  endowed  with  much  more  of  the 
latter  than  uf  the  former  quality  ;  hence  the 
reason  tliat  on  service  English  officers  wear  so 
many  strange  and  "fancy"  costumes,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  who  behold  them. 
In  the  Crimea,  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
officer  clothed  in  the  regulation  dress  of  the  corps 
or  department  to  which  he  belonged,  insomuch 
that  it  was  generally  impossible  to  say  what 
regiment,  or  even  what  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, any  individual  belonged  to;  whereas  the 
French  officers,  having  a  much  simpler,  easier, 
cheaper,  and  more  soldier-like  uniform,  were 
always  dressed  as  ordered  for  their  rank  and 
corps.  Even  in  our  foreign  garrison  towns 
some  strange  sights  in  this  respect  are  to  be  wit- 
nessed. Not  many  months  ago  the  writer  saw 
near  the  main  guard  at  Malta,  an  officer  dressed  in 
scarlet  tunic,  and  sword  and  sash,  having  on  his 
head  a  green  wide-awake  hat,  with  a  blue  veil. 
On  asking  who  he  was,  the  wearer  of  this  motley 
costume  turned  out  to  be  the  officer  on  guard, 
who  preferred  an  easy  to  an  uneasy  head- 
dross  :  little  thinking  what  comments  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  English  army  he  was  inducing 
from  three  or  four  French  officers  stopping  for 
the  day  in  Malta  en  route  to  China. 

The  organisation  of  volunteer  cavalry,  al- 
though a  simple  matter,  is  one  of  moment.  A 
nation: J  mounted  force  of  this  kind  should  be 
i  and  drilled  by  squadrons,  not  by  regiments. 
Each  squadron  should  consist  of  two  troops,  and 
each  troop  of  not  more  than  eighty,  nor  less  than 
sixty,  elective  men  and  horses.  Each  squadron 
should  be  commanded  by  an  officer  with  the  rank 
of  major,  to  whom  the  captain  of  each  troop 
should  bo  responsible  for  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand. The  more  difference  there  is  between  the 
drease»  of  different  squadrons,  the  betii-r.  T 
squadron  should  be  attached,  as  formerly  in  all 
dragoon  regiments  serving  in  India,  t\\o  u-alloper 
guns,  with  an  officer  and  a  certain  number  of  men 


drilled  to  work  them.  In  each  troop  there  should 
be  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  cornet ;  with 
an  adjutant,  an  assistant-surgeon,  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  a  quartermaster,  for  each  squadron. 
There  is  hardly  a  county — hardly  a  district 
— in  England,  where  some  retired  officers  who 
seen  service  with  cavalry,  either  in  India, 
the  Crimea,  or  the  Cape,  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
from  such  a  class  the  adjutancy  of  volunteer 
cavalry  should  be  filled  up.  All  the  officers  should 
be  selected  by  those  who  compose  corps  in  which 
they  are  to  command,  but  none  should  be  selected 
who  had  not,  in  one  or  other  branch  of  the 
service,  seen  what  campaigning  really  is,  and 
served  somewhere  or  other  in  the  field  before  an 
enemy. 

In  the  event  of  invasion  such  a  body  of  men 
would  be  found  invaluable  in  aid  of  regular 
troops.  As  guides,  as  scouts,  as  escorts,  and  to 
hang  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  at  all  tunes, 
they  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service. 
Break  off  railway  communication,  and  call  out  a 
body  of  men  to  which  every  fox-hunter  in  Eng- 
land would  belong,  and  what  enemy  could  make 
head  through  our  enclosed  fields  and  lanes  and 
country  roads  ?  Train  these  same  fox-hunters  to 
use  their  rifled  carbines  and  their  swards,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, when  properly  taught,  can  use  such 
weapons — to  charge  as  their  countrymen  charged 
at  Moodkce,  at  Aliwall,  at  Balaklava,  and,  more 
lately,  hi  India— and  man  for  man — nay,  even  at 
the  odds  of  three  to  two — no  cavalry  in  the 
world  could  withstand  them.  Bifled  field  guns 
are  terrible  instruments,  but  would  prove  useless, 
or  nearly  so,  when  horses  and  artillerymen  were 
harassed  by  men  who  knew  the  country  well, 
and  who  were  ready  behind  every  hedge.  The 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  for  every  hundred  volun- 
teer cavalry  raised,  and  properly  trained,  the 
same  number  of  our  regular  dragoons  might  be 
spared  to  fight  our  battles  in  other  countries. 


VIDOCQ,  FRENCH  DETECTIVE. 

IN  TWO   PORTIONS.      PORTION   THE   F1KST. 

VIDOCQ,  who  was  gifted  with  sound  reasoning 
powers,  quick  intelligence,  clear  and  ready 
speech,  and  who  talked  better  and  more  to 
the  purpose  than  three-fourths  of  the  advo- 
cates m  high  repute,  was  no  writer,  and  never 
knew  the  most  elementary  rules  of  grammar 
and  orthography.  His  well-known  Memoirs, 
therefore,  were  edited  from  his  notes,  not 
by  himself,  but  by  a  couple  of  literary  gen- 
tlemen. This  dressed-up  and  unoriginal  auto- 
biography has  lately  been  analysed  and  com- 
pleted in  an  interesting  volume,  "Vidocq;  Vie 
et  Aventures,"  by  M.  Barthelemy  Maurice,  who 
has  the  double  merit  of  industry  in  the  collec- 
tion of  authentic  facts,  and  spirit  in  weaving 
them  into  a  narrative. 

Franvnis  KuLrene  Vidocq  was  born  at  Arras, 

on  the  23rd  of  July,  1775,  in  a  house  close  to 

that  in  which  Robespierre   first  saw  the  light 

u  years  before  him.     His  father,  who  was 

a  baker  by  trade,  intended  that  Iris  son  should 
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succeed  to  the  business,  and  employed  him  at  an 
early  age  to  carry  the  bread  to  the  customers' 
houses ;  of  which  heavy  charge,  in  consequence 
of  his  unusually  robust,  constitution,  he  was 
capable  at  an  earlier  age  than  other  lads.  Like 
many  celebrated  robbers,  Francois  opened  his 
apprenticeship  by  stealing  from  the  paternal 
till.  At  first,  he  only  abused  the  confidence 
with  which  it  was  left  open  to  his  attacks; 
when  it  was  kept  locked,  he  stormed  it  with 
the  help  of  a  false  key,  which  at  last  com- 
promised him.  When  there  was  no  cash,  he 
laid  hands  upon  the  loaves  and  the  household 
chattels,  and  sold  theni  for  what  he  could 
get,  to  whomsoever  would  buy.  One  day,  he 
pledged  the  family  plate  at  the  Mont-de-Piete 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  by  which  he 
earned  the  honour  of  his  first  detention  at  The 
Baudets,  or  The  Donkeys — the  town  prison, 
where  he  had  ten  days  of  dungeon  by  way  of  a 
fatherly  correction.  He  left  so  well  corrected 
that  he  broke  open  his  parent's  cash-box,  took 
the  whole  of  its  contents,  about  two  thousand 
francs,  and  escaped  to  Ostend,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  embarking  for  America. 

How  he  was  plundered  of  his  plunder,  how  he 
joined  a  company  of  acrobats  and  dancing-dogs, 
how  he  enlisted,  fought,  deserted,  enlisted  again 
into  another  regiment,  deserted  again  to  the 
Austrians,  got  flogged  or  caned,  deserted  back 
again,  and  got  wounded  in  the  leg,  were  long  to 
tell  though  it  was  short  to  do.  For,  having  re- 
ceived his  discharge,  in  consequence  of  fresh 
wounds,  he  married,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a 
lean  and  ugly  woman  much  older  than  himself, 
but  who  was  the  sister  of  one  Chevalier,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  that  monster  of  the  Revolution, 
Joseph  Lebon.  Having  met  with  what  he  de- 
served from  this  amiable  female,  after  disgrace- 
ful wanderings  in  Belgium  he  moved  to  Lille, 
where  he  lived  by  acting  as  the  accomplice  of 
swindlers.  A  violent  assault  committed  on  an 
ofiicer  procured  him  three  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  Tour  Saint-Pierre;  but,  as  he  did  not 
want  for  money,  he  secured  therein  a  private 
chamber  called  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf,  or  the  Bull's 
Eye. 

There  were  in  this  prison,  at  the  same  time 
with  himself,  two  ex-sergeant-majors  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  were  awaiting  the  departure  of 
a  gang  of  galley-slaves,  and  a  husbandman  con- 
demned to  six  years  of  reclusion,  who  did  no- 
thing but  lament  his  fate,  and  continually  repeat 
that  he  would  give  this  and  that  sum  of  money 
to  regain  his  liberty.  As  his  position  was  really 
pitiable  (he  had  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and 
when  the  scarcity  was  at  its  worst  had  stolen  a 
few  pecks  of  wheat  to  keep  them  from  starving), 
and  as  the  offers  which  he  made  were  not  to  oe 
despised,  the  two  sergeant-majors  at  first  under- 
took to  draw  up  in  his  favour  a  petition  for  a 
free  pardon ;  but  they  afterwards  thought  it  an 
easier  and  a  quicker  plan  to  fabricate  an  order 
for  his  discharge,  which  the  gaoler,  conniving  at 
the  scheme,  received  as  good  and  available,  and 
immediately  put  into  execution.  This  document, 
soon  discovered  to  be  false,  was  concocted  in 


Vidocq's  chamber,  if  not  with  his  collaboration. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  forgery  and  the  employ- 
ment of  forged  papers  purporting  to  be  public 
and  authentic  writings.  Years  afterwards,  to 
justify  himself  against  an  accusation  that  he 
had  been  often  condemned — once  to  death — he 
took  care  to  publish  in  his  Memoirs  the  text  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  against  him,  the  7th 
Nivose,  an  V  (27th  of  December,  1796),  by  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  the  Departement  du  Nord, 
sitting  at_  Douai,  a  judgment  which  condemns 
him  to  eight  years  in  irons,  and  six  hours  of 
public  exposure.  It  is  a  singular  position 
for  a  man  to  be  in,  to  be  obliged  to  make 
use  of  such  a  document  as  a  sort  of  certificate 
of  comparative  respectability.  Vidocq,  it  seems, 
never  underwent  any  other  condemnation  than 
this. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention,  once  for 
all,  two  extraordinary  faculties  which  Vidocq 
possessed :  the  first,  was  the  power  of  adapting 
his  physiognomy  to  circumstances  ;  the  second, 
of  doing  whatever  he  would  with  his  stomach, 
either  in  the  way  of  abstinence  or  of  absorp- 
tion. A  first-rate  actor  will  mould  his  features 
to  represent  those  of  a  youth,  or  of  a  man  a 
hundred  years  old ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a 
wonderful  feat ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  performed 
in  a  theatre,  by  lamp-light,  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  spectator ;  whereas  it  was 
by  broad  daylight,  in  immediate  contact  with 
former  accomplices,  with  professional  thieves,  in 
the  presence  of  turnkeys,  gendarmes,  and  com- 
missaries of  police,  that  Vidocq  assumed  what- 
ever stature,  gait,  physiognomy,  age,  and  accent, 
best  suited  his  purpose.  He  was  tall,  and  of 
athletic  build ;  and  yet,  when  he  \yas  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  his  favourite  disguise  was  to 
dress  himself  in  female  attire !  The  peculiar  dis- 
position of  his  stomach  was  still  more  remarkable. 
We  find  him,  in  his  moments  of  distress,  going 
without  food  two  or  three  whole  days ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  kept  one  of  the  best  tables  in 
Paris,  quitting  it  to  go  and  devour  in  a  filthy 
den,  with  every  appearance  of  gluttonous  appe- 
tite, boiled  potatoes,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  even 
those  shapeless  remnants  of  food  left  on  people's 
plates  in  restaurants,  which  the  poor  wretches 
reduced  to  feed  on  them  style  "  un  arlequin" — a 
harlequin.  We  find  him  drinking,  with  equal 
gaiety  and  in  equal  quantities,  iced  champagne 
and  the  cheap  "vin-bleu,"  or  blue  wine,  which 
was  consumed  outside  the  barriers  of  Paris; 
and  swallowing  from  morning  till  night,  and  from 
night  till  morning,  half-pints  and  pints  of  that 
corrosive  poison  which  is  retailed,  under  the 
name  of  eau-de-vie,  in  the  taverns  and  "  souri- 
cieres,"  or  mouse-traps,  which  surround  the 
halles  or  markets.  His  other  personal  appetites 
were  equally  under  the  command  of  his  intellect 
and  his  will.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  leading 
points  of  this  wonderful  individual's  character 
may  legitimately  be  the  object  of  public 
curiosity,  not  because  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
convict  for  several  years,  but  because  for  twenty 
years  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Police  of  Surety ,_ 
a  service  which  he  created,  and  at  the  head  of 
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which  he  cleared  Paris  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  malefactors  of  the  worst  description. 

After  the  turning  period  of  Vidocq  s  con- 
demnation for  forgery,  his  life  was  a  series  of 
escapes  from  prison,  each  more  impudent,  in- 
genious, and  daring  than  the  other.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  Rue  Equermoise,  the  principal 
street  of  Lille,  he  stummed  on  a  police-agent, 
face  to  face,  and  pretended  to  surrender,  but  got 
away  from  his  captor  by  throwing  cinder-ashes 
in  Ins  eyes.  Another  time,  the  Commissary  Jac- 
quard  got  information  that  he  was  going  to  dine 
iii  the  Rue  Notre-Dame,  at  a  house  where  meals 
were  served  to  small  parties  of  people.  The 
commissary  proceeded  there,  accompanied  by 
four  attendants,  whom  he  left  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  went  up-stairs  himself  to  the  very 
room  where  Vidocq  was  seated  at  table  with  a 
couple  of  ladies.  The  fourth  guest,  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Vidocq  recog- 
nised the  commissary,  who,  never  having  seen 
the  object  of  his  search,  had  not  the  same  ad- 
vantage ;  his  disguise,  moreover,  would  have 
thrown  out  all  the  written  descriptions  in  the 
world.  Without  beinp  disconcerted  in  the  least, 
Vidocq  accosted  the  intruder,  in  an  easy  tone  of 
voice,  and  requested  him  to  step  into  a  side 
room,  which  had  a  glass  door  opening  into  the 
large  dining-room,  on  pretence  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate. 

"You  are  looking  out  for  Vidocq?  If  you 
will  only  wait  ten  minutes,  I  will  point  him  out 
to  you.  This  is  his  knife  and  fork  and  his 
plate ;  he  cannot  be  long.  When  he  comes  in, 
I  will  make  signs  to  you  ;  but,  if  you  are  alone, 
I  doubt  whether  you  will  be  able  to  take  him, 
because  he  is  armed,  and  is  resolved  to  defend 
himself." 

"  My  men  are  on  the  staircase ;  and  if  he  gets 
away  from  me,  they " 

"  Do  not  leave  them  there  on  any  account. 
If  Vidocq  only  catch  sight  of  them,  he  will  sus- 
pect there  is  something  in  the  wind,  and  your 
bird  will  soon  be  flown." 

"  But  where  can  I  put  them  ?" 

"  Eh  !  Mon  Dieu,  in  this  little  room.  But, 
above  all,  take  care  not  to  make  any  noise  :  that 
would  spoil  everything.  I  have  quite  as  much 
interest  as  you  can  have,  in  getting  him  out  of 
the  way." 

The  commissary  and  his  agents  retired,  there- 
fore, into  the  little  room.  The  door  was  strong, 
and  was  soon  double-locked.  Their  unknown 
friend,  sure  of  making  his  escape,  shouted  to 
them,  "  You  are  looking  out  for  Vidocq?  Well ; 
it  is  Vidocq  who  has  caught  and  caged  you 
Good-by,  till  next  time." 

Two  other  performances  in  the  same  style  of 
acting  answered  his  purpose  equally  well,  but 
he  was  arrested  at  last,  and  brought  back  to  the 
Tour  Saint-Pierre,  where,  for  greater  saTety,  he 
was  put  into  a  dungeon,  with  criminals  con- 
demned to  death.  His  arrival  could  not  have 
been  more  opportune  ;  his  new  companions  had 
long  been  preparing  for  a  flight,  in  which  he 
v  as  invited  to  take  part,  and  which  was  put  in 
practice  the  third  night  afterwards.  Eight  of 


the  condemned  men  passed  through  a  hole  per- 
forated in  the  wall,  within  three  paces  of  a  sen- 
tinel, who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  on. 

Seven  prisoners  still  remained.  According  to 
custom  on  such  occasions,  they  drew  straws  to 
decide  who  was  to  follow  the  first  of  the  seven. 
The  lot  fell  to  Vidocq,  who  undressed  himself 
in  order  to  slip  more  easily  through  the  opening, 
which  was  very  narrow;  but,  to  everybody's 
disappointment,  he  stuck  fast,  unable  to  move 
either  backwards  or  forwards.  In  vain  his  com- 
panions endeavoured  to  pull  him  out  by  main  I 
strength ;  he  was  caught  and  nipped  as  it  were 
in  a  vice,  and  his  sufferings  became  so  intolerable, 
that,  despairing  of  any  aid  from  within,  he  called 
the  sentinel,  to  beg  for  help  from  without.  The 
soldier  approached  with  the  utmost  precaution. 
At  his  snouts,  the  guard  seized  their  arms,  the 
turnkeys  hastened  to  the  spot  with  lighted 
torches,  and  Vidocq  was  dragged  out  of  the 
hole  in  the  masonry,  leaving  strips  of  skin  behind 
him.  Wounded  as  he  was,  he  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  prison  called  the  Petit-Hotel, 
where  he  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon  and  loaded 
with  irons,  hand  and  foot. 

This  severe  lesson  did  not  deter  him  from 
again  attempting  to  escape.  One  day  he  was 
brought  up  for  examination,  together  with 
seventeen  other  prisoners.  Two  gendarmes 
guarded  them  in  the  magistrate's  ante-chamber, 
whilst  a  picket  of  the  line  kept  watch  outside. 
One  of  the  gendarmes  laid  down  his  hat  and 
cloak  to  go  into  the  magistrate's  presence.  A 
bell  rang  to  summon  his  comrade.  In  an  in- 
stant, Vidocq  threw  the  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
stuck  the  cocked-hat  on  his  head,  took  one  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  arm,  as  if  leading  him  out 
for  a  breath  of  air,  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
was  speedily  opened  by  a  corporal,  and  next 
moment  was  in  the  street. 

As  a  change,  he  joined  a  company  of  mounte- 
banks who  were  performing  pantomimes  at 
Courtrai  and  Ghent.  He  lived  very  comfortably 
on  the  share  of  the  receipts  allotted  to  him. 
But  one  evening,  just  as  he  was  about  to  make 
his  appearance  oetore  the  admiring  spectators, 
he  was  arrested  on  the  information  of  the  clown, 
who  was  furious  at  being  outshone  by  a  brighter 
star.  The  consequence  was  a  dungeon  at  Douai, 
irons  hand  and  foot,  and  the  society  of  a  couple 
of  finished  scoundrels.  At  Toulon,  he  managed 
to  pass  out  of  the  town,  through  the  gates, 
acting  on  the  bright  idea — suggested  by  a  female 
friend — of  joining  the  followers  of  a  funeral. 
He  employed  the  freedom  so  obtained,  to  enlist 
in  a  baud  of  highway  robbers,  who  turned  him 
out,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  on  discovering,  by 
the  mark  on  his  shirt,  that  he  came  from  the 
gallevs. 

After  numberless  similar  reimprisonments  and 
re-escapes,  he  tried  hard  to  lead  a  comparatively 
quiet  and  regular  life,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
Paris,  where  he  was  not  known.  He  set  up  as 
a  tailor,  entered  into  the  semblance  of  domestic 
arrangements  (his  mother  living  with  him,  to- 
gether with  a  husbandless  lady  called  Annette), 
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found  his  affairs  prospering,  and  saw  rising  before 
his  eyes  the  vision  of  a  happy  life,  when  he  was 
recognised,  and  consequently  laid  under  contri- 
bution, by  two  former  comrades  from  the  galleys 
of  Brest,  who  at  first  mulcted  him  to  the  amount 
of  forty  or  fifty  francs,  and  afterwards  wanted 
to  live  entirely  at  his  expense.  It  requires  no 
very  vivid  imagination  to  compose  the  sequel  of 
the  romance ;  the  tyranny  of  these  undesirable 
acquaintances  became  at  length  unbearable. 
They  brought  him  stolen  goods,  and  compelled 
him  to  turn  receiver,  whether  he  would  or  no. 
He  was  obliged  to  burn  his  carriole,  or  covered 
cart,  because  he  had  lent  it  to  these  very  dear 
friends,  who  had  made  use  of  it  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  murder  in  the  banlieue.  A  third  man, 
presented  by  the  two  Arcadians,  insisted  on 
having  impressions  of  the  keys  of  all  the  drapers 
with  whom  Vidocq  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
business. 

Vidocq  was  conscious,  now  that  henceforth 
he  must  either  be  the  tool  and  the  slave  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  or  must  be  their  master 
and  their  scourge.  In  this  dilemma,  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  M.  Henry,  Chief  cf  the 
Second  Division  of  Police,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  sent  back  to  the  galleys, 
but  that  he  should  finish  the  remaining  term  of 
his  sentence  in  any  prison  they  liked  to  appoint. 
His  first  overture  was  coldly  received  and  not 
accepted ;  his  name  was  not  even  asked ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself  disguised  as  an  "  In- 
valide"  who  had  lost  his  left  arm.  Unfortunately, 
he  took  refuge  with  a  couple  of  coiners,  with 
whom  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  on  their  dan- 
gerous and  illegal  trade.  They,  fearing  some 
indiscretion  on  his  part,  thought  it  best  to  fore- 
stal  him  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities to  their  scrupulous  lodger.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  his  shirt  on  the  top  of  a  roof,  and 
brought  before  M.  Henry,  who  remembered  the 
advances  he  had  lately  made,  and  promised  to  in- 
terest himself  in  his  welfare.  Three  months 
afterwards,  due  inquiry  having  been  made,  it 
was  decided  to  accept  the  bargain.  What 
Vidocq  undertook  to  do,  he  did,  thoroughly, 
efficiently,  and  unflinchingly.  He  gloried  in  the 
name  of  spy ;  treachery  brought  no  shame  to 
his  cheek  :  he  summed  up  all  with  the  satanic 
exclamation,  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good !"  The 
way  in  which  he  set  about  his  task  shows  the 
style  of  his  abilities. 

It  would  not  do  to  let  the  criminal  work 
have  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  understanding 
that  had  been  come  to ;  and  therefore,  when  th 
arrangement  was  concluded,  he  was  transferrei 
as  a  convict  to  the  prison  of  La  Force.  Oi 
arriving  at  his  new  residence,  he  took  grea 
care,  in  concert  with  the  police,  to  spread  th 
report  that  he  was  implicated  in  a  most  seriou 
affair,  for  which  evidence  was  then  bein| 
sought.  M.  Henry,  the  person  by  whom  th 
bargain  was  made,  spoke  of  his  prot^g^'s  saga 
city  in  such  high  terms  to  the  PreTet  o 
Police,  that  it  was  agreed  to  put  an  end  to  hi 
captivity  at  once.  But  every  precaution  wa 
taken  to  avoid  any  suspicion  that  the  prisone 


lad  been  purposely  set  at  liberty.  When  he 
was  fetched  away  from  La  Force,  the  strictest 
ormalities  were  observed  ;  lie  was  handcuffed 
ind  put  into  the  prisoners'  van ;  but  it  was 
igreed  that  he  should  break  out  of  it  on  the 
oad,  which  he  did.  That  same  evening,  the 
vhole  staff  of  the  police  were  hunting  after  him. 
Che  escape  made  a  great  noise,  especially  at  La 
?orce,  where  his  friends  celebrated  it  by  drinking 
lis  health,  wishing  him  a  pleasant  journey !  He 
continued  to  be  admitted,  not  only  without  mis- 
,rust,  but  with  open  arms  and  a  hearty  welcome, 
nto  the  society  and  the  intimate  confidence  of 
be  ruffians  whom  he  was  henceforward  charged, 
not  merely  to  bring  to  condemnation,  but  to 
arrest  by  force  in  case  of  need.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  his  new  speciality  was  not  a  bed  of 
roses.  Perhaps  he  had  even  more  to  fear 
rom  the  jealousy  of  his  new  colleagues  than 
rom  the  resentment  of  the  associates  whom  he 
lad  deserted.  If  his  life  were  in  danger  every 
day,  every  day  also  was  he  the  object  of  false 
reports  and  calumnious  denunciations.  M. 
Henry,  satisfied  with  his  zeal  and  address,  pro- 
mised to  communicate  such  disparagement  to 
lim,  in  order  that  he  might  answer  in  writing ; 
and,  the  better  to  testify  his  confidence,  he  en- 
trusted him  with  the  most  difficult  missions,  in 
which  other  agents  had  completely  failed. 

Vidocq's  enemies,  and  he  had  plenty  of  them 
— first,  every  criminal,  and,  secondly,  every 
policeman — asserted  that  if  he  effected  such 
numerous  arrests,  it  was  only  by  preparing  for 
them  by  the  odious  means  of  provocation  of 
irime.  He  denied  it  stoutly ;  but  he  confessed 
that  he  was  often  obliged,,  not  to  make  criminal 
propositions,  but  to  pretend  to  accept  those 
that  were  made  to  him.  Nor  was  tins  all ;  a 
heap  of  reports,  some  signed,  some  anonymous, 
accused  him  of  taking  advantage  of  his  position 
to  carry  on  robbery  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
Chief  of  the  Second  Division  replied,  "If 
Vidocq  commits  such  important  thefts  as  you 
say,  you  must  be  very  clumsy  hands  at  your 
business  not  to  have  caught  him  iu  the  fact. 
Have  I  ever  told  you  not  to  watch  his  move- 
ments, exactly  as  other  police  agents  are 
watched  ?" 

When  these  enemies  found  that  personal  at- 
tacks were  a  waste  of  time,  they  directed  their  hos- 
tilities against  the  men  belonging  to  his  brigade, 
whom  they  affected  to  call  "  Vidocq's  gang,"  as  if 
they  were  a  gang  of  robbers,  or  a  gang  of  mur- 
derers. It  is  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  them 
came  from  the  galleys  and  the  central  prisons. 
This  formed  part  of  Vidocq's  system,  for  he  was 
convinced  that,  in  order  to  make  war  effectually 
on  the  criminal  portion  of  society,  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  their  language,  their  manners, 
and  their  habits.  Naturally  enough,  the  more  re- 
spectable peace-officers  felt  both  dislike  and 
jealousy  of  the  Brigade  of  Surety,  who  usurped 
their  most  important  functions.  According  to 
them,  the  Brigade  was  the  secret  cause  of  every 
robbery  committed  in  Paris.  Vidocq  was  in  a 
rage.  He  tried  hard  to  discover  some  method 
of  putting  the  honour  of  his  agents  beyond  sus- 
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picion.  The  speciality  of  their  service  prevented 
Ihcir  being  dressed  in  uniform;  lie  therefore 
(•(impelled  them  to  wear  gloves.  Henceforward, 
no  one  could  reproach  his  men  with  "  doing  bu- 
siness" in  the  crowd.  The  most  practised  hand, 
unless  completely  naked,  is  powerless  to  prig. 

Tin;  agents  of'the  Brigade  of  Surety  were  no 
sinecurists.  On  ordinary  occasions  they  were 
on  duty  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ; 
but  when  they  were  out  on  "an  expedition,"  it 
mii;ht  be  three  or  four  days  before  they  got 
baek  to  their  lodgings.  As  for  their  cluef7  it 
\\  as  a  problem  for  them,  as  for  everybody  else, 
to  know  where  and  when  he  slept.  At  what- 
ever hour  they  wanted  him,  they  always  found 
him  dressed,  always  ready,  always  close  shaved, 
like  an  actor — in  order  to  be  able  to  put  on 
witrs,  whiskers,  and  moustaches,  of  all  ages 
and  all  colours.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  see  him  disguised  in  ten  different  costumes  in 
the  course  of  one  day. 

Of  Vidocq's  address  and  powers  of  endurance 
iu  tracking  out  and  capturing  his  human  game, 
the  two  following  anecdotes  exhibit  a  slight 
sample. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  an  official  capacity  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  head  of  their  department  on  New 
Year's-day,  often  accompanying  their  compli- 
ments with  a  trifling  gin,  such  as  a  flower  or  a 
fruit.  There  was  a  redoubtable  robber,  named 
Delvfcze  the  Younger,  once  a  hackney-coachman, 
who  had  defied  the  police  to  arrest  him,  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1813, 
Vidocq  went  to  pay  his  court  to  M.  Henry,  and 
addressed  him  thus:  "I  have  the  honour  to 
wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  accompanied  by  the 
famous  Delveze." 

"  That  is  what  I  call  something  like  a  New 
Year's  gift,"  said  M.  Henry,  when  he  saw  the 
prisoner.  "  I  should  be  very  clad  if  each  of 
you  gentlemen  now  present,  could  offer  me  the 
like  ?' 

New  Year's  gifts  are  offered  in  the  first  place 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  giver ;  and,  se- 
condly, according  to  the  taste  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  offered.  Vidocq  was  delighted 
to  find  the  arrest  of  Delveze  so  thoroughly  ap- 
piveiated  by  his  superiors,  although  it  increased 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  peace-officers 
and  their  agents.  Consequently,  on  the  1st  oi 
January,  1814,  he  brought  another  present  ol 
the  same  nature,  but  ot  much  greater  import- 
ance, in  the  person  of  Fossard,  an  escaped  galley- 
slave,  already  celebrated,  but  who  was  destined 
subsequently  to  immortalise  himself  by  the 
medal  robbery  at  the  Bibliotheque.  Fossarc 
was  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  of  herculean 
stature,  and  endowea  with  long-tried  strength 
and  courage.  It  was  known  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  anything  rather  than  return 
to  the  galleys  ;  it  was  "known,  moreover,  that  he 
•was  armed  at  all  points ;  that  he  even  carriec 
pistols  concealed  in  the  fine  lawn  pocket-hand 
kerchief  which  always  dangled  in  his  hand,  per- 
fectly determined  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the 
first  man  who  should  attempt  to  arrest  him 


UK Tufore,  ever  since  his  return  to  Paris  (whither 

had  come  without  asking  leave  of  the  autho- 
rities at  Brest,  win-re  quarters  had  been  assigned 
o  him  at  the  government  expense),  the  police 
agents  were  more  afraid  of  him  than  he  was  of 
.hem. 

When,  on  the  15th  of  December,  M.  Henry 
entrusted  Vidocq  with  the  dangerous  mission  of 
arresting  Fossard,  the  only  information  he  could 
.rive  him  was  this:  "Fossard  is  living  in  Paris, 
n  some  street  which  leads  from  the  Halle  to  the 
Uoulevanl ;  it  is  not  known  on  what  story  he 
odges,  but  the  windows  of  his  apartment  are 
lung  with  yellow  silk  and  embroidered  muslin 
•in  tains.  In  the  same  house  there  lives  a  hump- 
jacked  young  woman,  a  dressmaker  by  trade, 
who  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Fossard's  female 
companion." 

These  indications  were  vague  enough.  A  de- 
formed girl  is  no  rarity  in  any  house  in  Paris 
which  contains  a  multitude  of  families ;  and  there 
are  yellow  curtains  in  at  least  one  house  in  twenty. 
Never  mind ;  Vidocq  set  to  work,  made  up 
and  disguised  to  represent  a  gentleman  sixty 
years  oi  age,  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in  suf- 
ficient preservation  to  attract  the  favourable 
notice  of  a  crook-backed  lady,  who  had  left  her 
minority  at  several  years'  distance.  After  twelve 
days  oi  fruitless  research,  he  discovered  his 
charmer  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  the  Rue 
du  Petit-Carreau.  Presenting  himself  as  the 
unfortunate  husband  of  the  woman  with  whom 
Fossard  was  living,  he  learned  that  the  latter 
person  had  changed  his  lodgings,  that  he  styled 
himself  Monsieur  Hazard,  and  that  he  resided  in 
a  smart  house  at  the  corner  of  the  streets 
Duphot  and  St.  Honor£. 

Vidocq  then  disguised  himself  as  a  coal- 
heaver,  and  did  it  so  well,  that  his  mother  and 
his  subordinates  conversed  with  him  forsometime 
without  recognising  him.  In  this  costume,  he 
ascertained  that  the  pretended  M.  Hazard  never 
went  out  without  being  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
that  his  elegant  white  handkerchief  always  con- 
tained a  brace  of  pistols.  He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  could 
only  be  arrested  in  bed,  and  he  set  about  con- 
sidering the  means  of  success.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  in- 
spire the  master  of  the  wine-shop,  in  whose 
house  Fossard  lodged,  with  fears  respecting  his 
property,  and  even  for  his  life.  To  this  effect, 
after  resuming  his  ordinary  dress  and  mien,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  worthy  citizen ;  begging 
in  solemn  tones  the  favour  of  a  little  private 
conversation,  he  addressed  him  to  the  following 
purport : 

"  I  am  commissioned  to  warn  you,  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  that  you  are  about  to  be  robbed. 
The  robber  who  has  projected  the  crime,  and 
who  perhaps  will  execute  it  himself,  lodges  in 
your  house.  The  woman  who  is  with  him,  some- 
timcs  comes  and  seats  herself  behind  your 
counter,  by  the  side  of  your  wife.  While 
thus  engaged  in  conversation,  she  has  managed 
to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  key  which  opens 
the  door  by  which  the  thieves  are  to  enter. 
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Every  precaution  has  been  taken ;  the  spring  of 
the  bell  on  the  door,  is  to  be  cut  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  so  that  you  will  have  no  notice  of  its 
opening.  Once  inside,  they  will  rush  up  to 
your  chamber ;  and,  if  they  ooserve  the  slightest 
symptom  of  your  awakening — as  you  have  to  do 
with  a  consummate  villain,  I  have  no  occasion 
to  explain  the  rest." 

"  They  will  cut  our  throats !"  said  the  terri- 
fied wine-seller,  immediately  calling  his  wife  to 
communicate  to  her  this  agreeable  piece  of  news. 
"  What  will  this  world  come  to !  Would  you 
believe  it,  my  dear  ?  That  Madame  Hazard,  so 
smooth  and  saintly,  that  the  cure  would  give  her 
absolution  without  hearing  her  confession,  has 
been  trying  to  work  our  ruin.  This  very  night, 
they  are  coming  to  murder  us." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Vidocq ;  "  make  your 
minds  easy.  It  is  not  to  come  off  to-night ;  the 
till  won't  be  heavy  enough.  They  are  waiting 
till  Twelfth  Day  is  over ;  but,  if  you  are  discreet, 
and  will  agree  to  second  me,  we  will  set  all  that 
to  rights." 

The  wine-merchant  and  his  wife  entreated 
Monsieur  le  Chef  de  la  Police  de  Surete  to 
ease  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  so  disagree- 
able a  tenant,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  a 
state  of  apprehension  until  Twelfth  Night  was 
over.  Vidocq  at  first  pretended  that  that 
would  not  suit  his  plans ;  then,  he  affected  to 
yield,  solely  on  account  of  the  lively  interest 
with  which  these  worthy  people  inspired  him. 
The  married  pair  undertook  to  watch  Fossard's 
movements,  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  commu- 
nication with  Vidocq,  who  had  established  his 
quarter-general  at  the  neighbouring  guard-house, 
in  which  a  commissaire  of  gendarmes  installed 
himself  in  permanence,  awaiting  the  moment  of 
action.  At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the 
31st  of  December,  Fossard  came  home  without 
suspicion,  humming  a  tune  as  he  walked  up- 
stairs. Twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  light  indicated  that  he  had  gone 
to  bed.  Vidocq  and  all  his  companions  were 
quietly  let  in  by  the  wine-seller.  A  fresh  con- 
sultation was  held  at  once  as  to  the  means  of 
seizing  Fossard  without  running  too  great  risks. 

Vidocq' s  first  idea  was  to  do  nothing  before 
morning.  He  was  informed  that  Fossard's 
lady  companion  came  down  stairs  very  early  to 
fetch  milk.  The  object  was  to  seize  this  woman, 
take  possession  of  the  key,  and  so  to  enter  her 
friend's  bedroom  unannounced ;  but  might  it  not 
happen  that,  contrary  to  custom,  he  might  come 
down  stairs  first  ?  This  reflection  led  to  the 
adoption  of  another  expedient.  The  mistress 
of  the  wine-shop,  to  whom  M.  Hazard  always 
behaved  with  great  politeness,  had  one  of  her 
nephews  staying  -with  her.  He  was  tolerably 
intelligent  for  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and 
as  precociously  anxious  to  earn  money  as  any 
little  Norman  need  be.  He  was  promised  a  re- 
ward if,  under  the  pretext  of  his  aunt's  being 


indisposed,  he  would  go  and  beg  Madame  Ha- 
zard to  give  him  some  eau-de-Cologne.  The 
young  gentleman  was  exercised  in  the  piteous 
tone  adapted  to  the  pretended  circumstances  • 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  perfect,  the  play  was 
played.  The  other  actors  took  off  their  shoes, 
m  order  to  get  up-stairs  unheard.  The  lad  had 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt ;  he  rang  the  bell.  No- 
answer  ;  he  rang  again. 

"  Who  is  there  P 

"  'Tis  I,  Madame  Hazard  ;  'tis  Louis.  My 
aunt  is  suddenly  taken  very  ill,  and  she  begs  you 
to  give  her  a  little  eau-de-Cologne.  She  says 
she  is  dying.  I  have  brought  a  light." 

The  door  opened ;  but  scarcely  could  the  lady 
show  herself  before  she  was  dragged  away  by  a 
couple  of  powerful  gendarmes,  who  clapped  a 
cloth  on  her  mouth  to  prevent  her  from  scream- 
ing. Vidocq  threw  himself  upon  Fossard.  Stu- 
pified  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and  already 
handcuffed  and  bound  in  his  bed,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  single 
movement  or  to  utter  a  single  word.  His  as- 
tonishment was  so  great,  that  he  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  he  recovered  his  speech.  When 
lights  were  brought  in,  and  he  saw  his  eneiny's 
coal-heaver's  dress  and  blackened  face,  he  was 
seized  with  redoubled  terror. 

Search  was  made  in  the  dwelling  of  this  bri- 
gand, who  had  acquired  a  redoubtable  reputa- 
tion. A  great  quantity  of  jewellery,  diamonds, 
and  a,  sum  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  franco 
were  found.  While  this  investigation  was 
going  on,  Fossard,  who  had  recovered  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  confided  to  Vidocq  that  beneath 
the  marble  top  of  the  side-table  there  were 
still  ten  notes  of  a  thousand  francs  each.  "  Take 
them,"  he  said ;  "  we  will  share  them  between 
us ;  or,  rather,  you  shall  keep  what  you  please,  for 
yourself."  Vidocq  in  fact  did  take  the  notes  as 
he  was  requested.  They  got  into  a  hackney- 
coach  and  drove  to  M.  Henry's  office,  where  the 
articles  found  in  Fossard's  apartments  were  de- 
posited. An  inventory  was  made  of  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  last  item,  the  Commis- 
sary who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  for 
formality's  sake,  observed,  "  We  have  now  only 
to  close  the  proces-verbal."  "  Wait  an  instant," 
cried  Vidocq.  "Here  are  ten  thousand  francs 
besides,  which  the  prisoner  gave  me."  So  say- 
ing, he  displayed  the  notes — to  Fossard's  great 
indignation.  He  darted  one  of  those  glances 
whose  interpretation  is,  "  This  trick  I  will  never 
forgive  you !" 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGUT's  NARRATIVE. 
X. 

THE  Inquest  was  hurried  for  certain  local 
reasons  which  weighed  with  the  coroner  and 
the  town  authorities.  It  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day.  I  was,  necessarily,  one 
among  the  witnesses. 

.M  v  lirst  proceeding,  in  the  morning,  was  to 
'  the  post-office,  and  inquire  for  the  letter 
\vhich  1  expected  from  Marian.  No  change  of 
circumstances,  however  extraordinary,  could 
afl'ect  the  one  great  anxiety  which  weighed  on 
my  mind  while  I  was  away  from  London.  The 
morning's  letter,  which  was  my  only  assurance 
that  no  misfortune  had  happened,  was  still  the 
absorbing  interest  with  which  my  day  began. 

To  my  relisf,  the  letter  from  Marian  was  at 
the  office  waiting  for  me.  Nothing  had  happened 
— t  licy  were  both  as  safe  and  as  well  as  when  I 
had  left  them.  Laura  sent  her  love,  and  begged 
l  hat  1  would  let  her  know  of  my  return,  a  day 
beforehand.  Her  sister  added,  in  explanation 
of  this  message,  that  she  had  saved  "nearly 
a  sovereign"  out  of  her  own  private  purse,  and 
that  she  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  ordering 
the  dinner  and  giving  the  dinner  whicli  was  to 
celebrate  the  day  of  my  retuni.  I  read  these 
little  domestic  confidences,  in  the  bright  morn- 
ing, with  the  terrible  recollection  of  what  had 
happened  the  evening  before,  vivid  in  my  me- 
mory. The  necessity  of  sparing  Laura  any  sud- 
knowlcdgc  of  the  truth  was  the  first  con- 
sideration which  the  letter  suggested  to  me.  I 
wrote  at  once  to  Marian,  to  tellher  what  I  have 
told  in  these  pages;  presenting  the  tidings  as 
gradually  and  gently  as  I  could,  and  warning 
her  not  to  let  ai»y  such  thing  as  a  newspaper 
fall  in  Laura's  way  while  I  was  absent.  In  the 
case  of  any  other  woman,  less  courageous  and 
less  reliable,  1  might  have  hesitated  before  I 
ventured  on  unreservedly  disclosing  the  whole 
truth.  But  I  owed  it  to  Marian  to  be  faithful 
to  my  past  experience  of  her,  and  to  trust  her 
as  I  trusted  myself. 

My  letter  was  necessarily  long.  It  occupied 
me  until  the  time  for  goini;  to  the  Inquest. 

The  objects  of  the  legal  inquiry  were  neces- 
sarily beset  bv  peculiar  complications  and  ditli- 
eulties.  I'.esides  the  investigation  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  deceased liad  met  his  death, 


there  were  serious  questions  to  be  settled  relat- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  to  the  abstraction 
of  the  keys,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
in  the  vestry  at  the  time  when  the  flames 
broke  out.  Even  the  identification  of  the  dead 
man  had  not  yet  been  accompb'sbed.  The  help- 
less condition  of  the  servant  had  made  the 
police  distrustful  of  his  asserted  recognition 
of  his  master.  They  had  sent  to  Knowlesbury 
over-night  to  secure  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Percival  Glyde,  and  they  had  com- 
municated, the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  with 
Blackwater  Park.  These  precautions  enabled 
the  coroner  and  jury  to  settle  the  question  of 
identity,  and  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
servant's  assertion ;  the  evidence  offered  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  and  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
facts,  being  strengthened  by  the  dead  man's 
watch.  The  crest  and  the  name  of  Sir  Percival 
Glyde  were  engraved  inside  it. 

The  next  inquiries  related  to  the  fire. 

The  servant  and  I,  and  the  boy  who  had  heard 
the  light  struck  in  the  vestry,  were  the  first 
witnesses  called.  The  boy  gave  his  evidence 
clearly  enough ;  but  the  servant's  mind  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  shock  inflicted  on  it— he  was 
plainly  incapable  of  assisting  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry,  and  he  was  desired  to  stand  down.  To 
my  own  relief,  my  examination  was  not  a  long 
one.  I  had  not  known  the  deceased;  I  had 
never  seen  him ;  I  was  not  aware  of  his  presence 
at  Old  Welmingham  ;  and  I  had  not  been  in  the 
vestry  at  the  finding  of  the  body.  All  I  could 
prove  was  that  I  had  stopped  at  the  clerk's  cot- 
tage to  ask  my  way ;  that  I  had  heard  from  him 
of  the  loss  of  the  keys ;  that  I  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  church  to  render  what  help  I  could ; 
that  I  had  seen  the  fire ;  that  I  had  heard  some 
person  unknown,  inside  the  vestry,  trying  vainly 
to  unlock  the  door ;  and  that  I  had  done  what  L 
could,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  save  the 
man.  Other  witnesses,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  deceased,  were  asked  if  they  could  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  his  presumed  abstraction  of 
the  keys,  and  his  presence  in  the  burning  room. 
But  the  coroner  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted, 
naturally  enough,  that  I,  as  a  total  stranger  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  total  stranger  to  Sir 
Percival  Glyde,  could  not  be  in  a  position  to 
oiler  any  evidence  on  these  two  points. 

The  course  that  I  was  myself  bound  to  take, 
when  my  formal  examination  had  closed,  seemed 
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clear  to  me.  I  did  not  feel  called  on  to  volunteer 
aiiv  statement  of  my  own  private  convictions ; 
in  "the  first  place,  because  my  doing  so  could 
serve  no  practical  purpose,  now  that  all  proof _ in 
support  of  any  surmises  of  mine  was  burnt  with 
the  burnt  register ;  in  the  second  place,  because 
I  could  not  have  intelligibly  stated  my  opinion — 
my  unsupported  opinion — without  disclosing  the 
whole  story  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  producing 
the  same  unsatisfactory  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  coroner  and  the  jury  which  I  had  already 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Kyrle. 

In  these  pages,  however,  and  after  the  time 
that  lias  now  elapsed,  no  such  cautions  and  re- 
straints as  are  here  described,  need  fetter  the 
free  expression  of  my  opinion.  I  will  state, 
before  my  pen  occupies  itself  with  other  events, 
how  my  own  convictions  lead  me  to  account 
for  the  abstraction  of  the  keys,  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  fire,  and  for  the  death  of  the  man. 

The  news  of  my  being  unexpectedly  free  on 
bail,  drove  Sir  Percival,  as  I  believe,  to  his  last  re- 
sources. The  attempted  attack  on  the  road  was 
one  of  those  resources ;  and  the  suppression  of 
all  practical  proof  of  his  crime,  by  destroying  the 
page  of  the  register  on  which  the  forgery  had 
been  committed,  was  the  other,  and  the  surest 
of  the  two.  If  I  could  produce  no  extract  from 
the  original  book,  to  compare  with  the  certified 
copy  at  "Knowlesbury,  I  could  produce  no  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  could  threaten  him  with  no 
fatal  exposure.  All  that  was  necessary  to  his 
end  was,  that  he  should  get  into  the  vestry  nn- 
perceived,  that  he  should  tear  out  the  page  in 
the  register,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  vestry 
again  as  privately  as  he  had  entered  it. 

On  this  supposition,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  he  waited  until  nightfall  before  he  made  the 
attempt,  and  why  he  took  advantage  of  the 
clerk's  absence  to  possess  himself  of  the  keys 
Necessity  would  oblige  him  to  strike  a  light  to 
find  his  way  to  the  right  register ;  and  common 
caution  would  suggest  his  locking  the  door  on 
the  inside,  in  case  of  intrusion  on  the  part  o: 
any  inquisitive  stranger,  or  on  my  part,  if  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  any  part  of  his 
intention  to  make  the  destruction  of  the  registei 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  by  purposely 
setting  the  vestry  on  fire.  The  bare  chance  tha' 
prompt  assistance  might  arrive,  and  that  the 
books  might,  by  the  remotest  possibility,  be 
saved,  would  have  been  enough,  on  a  moment's 
consideration,  to  dismiss  any  idea  of  this  sor 
from  his  mind.  Remembering  the  quantity  o 
combustible  objects  in  the  vestry — the  straw 
the  papers,  the  packing-cases,  the  dry  wood,  the 
old  wormeaten  presses — all  the  probabilities,  in 
my  estimation,  point  to  the  fire  as  the  result  o. 
an  accident  with  his  matches  or  his  light. 

His  first  impulse,, under  these  circumstances 
was  doubtless  to  try  to  extinguish  the  flames — 
and,  failing  in  that,  nis  second  impulse  (isrnoran 
as  he  was  of  the  state  of  the  lock)  had  been  t< 
attempt  to  escape  by  the  door  which  had  given 
him  entrance.  When  I  had  called  to  him 
the  flames  must  have  extended  across  the  doo: 


;ading  into  the  church,  on  cither  side  of  which 
he  presses  extended,  and  close  to  which  the 
ither  combustible  objects  were  placed.  In  all 
irobability,  the  smoke  and  flame  (confined  as 
hey  were  to  the  room)  had  been  too  much  for 
lim,  when  he  tried  to  escape  by  the  inner 
door.  He  must  have  dropped  in  his  death- 
5\voon — he  must  have  sunk  in  the  place  where 
ic  was  found — just  as  1  got  on  the  roof  to  break 
he  skylight-window.  Even  if  we  had  been  able, 
ifterwards,  to  get  into  the  church,  and  to  burst 
open  the  door  from  that  side,  the  delay  roast 
lave  been  fatal.  He  would  have  been  past 
saving,  long  past  saving,  by  that  time.  We 
should  only  have  given  the  flames  free  ingress 
nto  the  church:  the  church,  which  was  now 
^reserved,  but  which,  in  that  event,  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  vestry.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind — there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one — that  he  was  a  dead  man  before  ever 
we  got  to  the  empty  cottage,  and  worked  with 
might  and  main  to  tear  down  the  beam. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  any  theory 
of  mine  can  make  towards  accounting  for  a  re- 
sult which  was  visible  matter  of  fact.  As  I  have 
described  them,  so  events  passed  to  us  outside. 
As  I  have  related  it,  so  his  body  was  found. 

The  Inquest  was  adjourned  over  one  day ;  no 
explanation  that  the  eye  of  the  law  could  recog- 
nise having  been,  discovered,  thus  far,  to  account 
for  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  arranged  that  more  witnesses  should 
be  summoned,  and  that  the  London  solicitor  of 
the  deceased  should  be  invited  to  attend.  A 
medical  man  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  servant, 
which  appeared  at  present  to  debar  him  from 
giving  any  evidence  of  the  least  importance.  He 
could  only  declare,  in  a  dazed  way,  that  he  had 
been  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  to  wait 
in  the  lane,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  else,  ex- 
cept that  the  deceased  was  certainly  his  master. 
My  own  impression  was,  that  he  had  been  first 
used  (without  any  guilty  knowledge  on  his  own 
part)  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  clerk's  absence 
from  home  on  the  previous  day ;  and  that  he 
had  been  afterwards  ordered  to  wait  near  the 
church  (but  out  of  sight  of  the  vestry)  to  assist 
his  master,  in  the  event  of  my  escaping  the  attack 
on  the  road,  and  of  a  collision  occurring  between 
Sir  Percival  and  myself.  It  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  man's  own  testimony  was  never  ob- 
tained to  confirm  this  view.  The  medical  report 
of  him  declared  that  what  little  mental  faculty 
he  possessed  was  seriously  shaken ;  nothing  satis- 
factory was  extracted  from  him  at  the  adjourned 
Inquest ;  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
he  may  never  have  recovered  to  this  day. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  at  Welmingham,  so 
jaded  in  body  and  mind,  so  weakened  and  de- 
pressed by  all  that  I  had  gone  through,  as  to  be 
quite  unfit  to  endure  the  local  gossip  about  the 
Inquest,  and  to  answer  the  trivial  questions  that 
the  talkers  addressed  to  me  in  the  coffee-room. 
I  withdrew  from  my  scanty  dinner  to  my  cheap 
garret-chamber,  to  secure  myself  a  little  quiet, 
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mid  to  think,  undisturbed,  of  Laura  and 
riaa, 

If  I  bad  been  a  richer  man,  I  would  bar 
back  to  London,  and  would  bave  comforted  my- 

:.i   of  tin-  two  dear  faces  a 
that    night,      lint,   I  was  bound   to   appear,   i! 
Ion,  at  the  adjourned  Inquest,  and  doubly 
bound  to  answer  my  bail  before  the  magi^ 
at  l\iio\vK'sl>iiry.    Our  slender  resources  Had  suf- 
fered already;  and  the  doubtful  future — more 
doubtful  than  ever  now — made  me  dread  de- 
ing  our  means,  by  allowing  myself  an  in- 
dulgence, even  at  the  small  cost  of  a  double  rail- 
wav  journey,  in  the  carriages  of  the  second  class. 

The  next  day — the  day  immediately  following 
the.  Inquest — was  left  at  my  own  disposal.  I 
began  the  morning  by  again  applying  at  the 
post-office  for  my  regular  report  from  Marian. 
It  was  waiting  for  me,  as  before,  and  it  was 
writ  ten,  throughout,  in  good  spirits.  I  read  the 
letter  thankfully;  and  then  set  forth,  with  my 
mind  at  case  for  the  day,  to  walk  to  Old  \Vel- 
mingham,  and  to  view  the  scene  of  the  fire  by 
the  morning  light. 

Truly  has  the  great  poet  said,  "  There  is  no- 
thing serious  in  mortality."  Through  all  the 
ways  of  our  unintelligible  world,  the  trivial  and 
the  terrible  walk  hand  in  hand  together.  The 
irony  of  circumstances  holds  no  mortal  cata- 
strophe in  respect.  When  I  reached  the  church, 
the  trampled  condition  of  the  burial-ground  was 
the  only  serious  trace  left  of  the  fire  and  the 
death.  "A  rougli  hoarding  of  boards  had  been 
knocked  up  before  the  vestry  doorway.  Rude 
caricatures  were  scrawled  on  it  already  ;  and  the 
village  children  were  fighting  and  shouting  for 
the  possession  of  the  best  peep-hole  to  see 
through.  On  the  spot  where  I  nad  heard  the 
cry  for  help  from  the  burning  room,  on  the  spot 
where  the  panic-stricken  servant  had  dropped 
on  his  knees,  a  fussy  flock  of  poultry  was  now 
scrambling  for  the  first  choice  of  worms  aftei 
the  rain — and  on  the  ground  at  my  feet,  where 
the  door  and  its  dreadful  burden  had  been  laid 
a  workman's  dinner  was  waiting  for  him,  ticc 
up  in  a  yellow  basin,  and  his  faithful  cur  in 
charge  was  yelping  at  me  for  coming  near  the 
food.  The  old  clerk,  looking  idly  at  the  slow 
commencement  of  the  repairs,  had  only  one  in- 
t  that  he  could  talk  about,  now — the  in- 
terest of  escaping  all  blame,  for  his  own  part 
on  account  of  the  accident  that  had  happened 
One  of  the  village  women,  whose  white,  wile 
face  1  remembered,  the  picture  of  terror,  when 
we  pulled  down  the  beam,  was  giggling  will 
another  woman,  the  picture  of  inanity,  over  an 
old  washing-tub.  Nothing  serious  in  mortality  ' 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was  Solomon  with  the 
elements  of  the  contemptible  lurking  in  every  folc 
of  his  robes  and  in  every  corner  of  his  pal. 

As  I  leTt  the  place,  my  thoughts  turned,  nol 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  complete  overthrow  that 
all  present  hope  of  establishing  Laura's  identity 
had  now  suffered  through  Sir  Percival's  death. 
If  he  had  lived — well!  if  he  had,  would  that 
total  change  of  circumstances  really  have  altered 
the  result  ?  Could  I  have  made  my  dibi 


a  marketable  commodity,  even  for  Laura's  sake, 
ifter  L  had  found  out  that  robbery  of  the  rights 
if  ol  hers  was  the  essence  of  Sir  Percival's  crime? 
[lould  I  have  offered  the  price  of  my  silence  for 
kit  confession  of  the  conspiracy,  when  the  effect 
of  that  silence  must  have  been  to  keep  the  right 
r  from  the  estates,  and  the  right  owner  from 
the  name  P  Impossible !  If  Sir  Percival  had  lived, 
the  discovery,  from  which  (in  my  ignorance  of 
the  trno  nature  of  the  Secret)  I  had  hoped  so 
much,  could  not  have  been  mine  to  suppress,  or 
to  make  public,  as  I  thought  best,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  Laura's  rights.  In  common  honesty 
and  common  honour,  I  must  have  gone  at  once  to 
the  stranger  whose  birthright  had  been  usurped 
— I  must  have  renounced  the  victory  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  mine,  by  placing  my  dis- 
covery unreservedly  in  that  stranger's  hands — 
and  I  must  have  faced  afresh  all  the  difficulties 
which  stood  between  me  and  the  one  object  of 
my  life,  exactly  as  I  was  resolved,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  to  face  them  now  ! 

I  returned  to  Welmingham  with  my  mind 
composed ;  feeling  more  sure  of  myself  and  my 
resolution  than  Iliad  felt  yet. 

On  my  way  to  the  hotel,  I  passed  the  end  of  the 
square  in  which  Mrs.  Catherick  lived.  Should 
1  go  back  to  the  house,  and  make  another  at- 
tempt to  see  her  ?  No.  That  news  of  Sir  Per- 
cival's death,  which  was  the  last  news  she  ever 
expected  to  hear,  must  have  reached  her,  hours 
since.  All  the  proceedings  at  the  Inquest  had 
been  reported  in  the  local  paper  that  morning  : 
there  was  nothing  I  could  tell  her  which  she  did 
not  know  already.  My  interest  in  making  her 
speak  had  slackened.  I  remembered  the  furtive 
hatred  in  her  face,  when  she  said,  "  There  is  no 
news  of  Sir  Percival  that  I  don't  expect — except 
the  news  of  his  death."  I  remembered  the 
stealthy  interest  in  her  eyes  when  they  settled 
on  me  at  parting,  after  she  had  spoken  those 
words.  Some  instinct,  deep  in  my  heart,  which 
I  felt  to  be  a  true  one,  made  the  prospect  of 
again  entering  her  presence  repulsive  to  me — I 
turned  away  from  the  square,  and  went  straight 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Some  hours  later,  while  I  was  resting  in  the 
coffee-room,  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  by 
the  waiter.  It  was  addressed  to  me,  by  name ; 
and  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  had  been  left  at 
the  bar  by  a  woman,  just  as  it  was  near  dusk, 
and  just  before  the  gas  was  lighted.  She  had 
said  nothing ;  and  she  had  gone  away  again 
before  there  was  time  to  speak  to  her,  or  even  to 
notice  who  she  was. 

I  opened  the  letter.  It  was  neither  dated, 
nor  signed ;  and  the  handwriting  was  palpably 
disguised.  Before  I  had  read  the  first  sentence, 
however,  I  knew  who  my  correspondent  was. 
.Mrs.  Catherick. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows — I  copy  it  exactly, 
word  for  word  : 

"  Sir,  you  have  not  come  back,  as  you  said 
vou  would.  No  matter;  I  know  the  news,  and 
I  write  to  tell  you  so.  Did  you  see  anything 
particular  in  my  face  when  you  left  me  ?  I  was 
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wondering  whether  the  day  of  his  downfal  had 
come  at  last,  and  whether  you  were  the  chosen 
instrument  for  working  it.  You  were — and  you 
have  worked  it.  You  were  weak  enough,  as  I 
have  heard,  to  try  and  save  his  life.  If  you  had 
succeeded,  I  should  have  looked  upon  you  as  my 
enemy.  Now  you  have  failed,  I  hold  you  as  my 
friend.  Your  inquiries  frightened  him  into  the 
vestry  by  night ;  your  inquiries,  without  your 
privity,  and  against  your  will,  have  served  the 
hatred  and  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  three-and- 
twenty  years.  Thank  you,  sir,  in  spite  of  yourself. 

"  I  owe  something  to  the  man  who  has  done 
this.  How  can  I  pay  my  debt  ?  If  I  was  a 
young  woman  still,  I  might  say,  '  Come !  put 
your  arm  round  my  waist,  and  kiss  me,  if  you 
like.'  I  should  have  been  fond  enough  of  you, 
even  to  go  that  length ;  and  you  would  have  ac- 
cepted my  invitation. — you  would,  sir,  twenty 
years  ago  !  But  I  am  an  old  woman,  now.  Well ! 
I  can  satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  pay  my  debt 
in  that  way.  You  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know 
certain  private  affairs  of  mine,  when  you  came 
to  see  me — private  affairs  which  all  your  sharp- 
ness could  not  look  into  without  my  help — 
private  affairs  which  you  have  not  discovered, 
even  now.  You  shall  discover  them ;  your  cu- 
riosity shall  be  satisfied.  I  will  take  any  trouble 
to  please  you,  my  estimable  young  friend ! 

"  You  were  a  little  boy,  I  suppose,  in  the  year 
twenty-seven  ?  I  was  a  handsome  young  woman, 
at  that  time,  living  at  Old  Welmingham.  I  had 
a  contemptible  fool  for  a  husband.  I  had  also 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  (never  mind  how) 
with  a  certain  gentleman  (never  mind  whom). 
I  shall  not  call  him  by  his  name.  Why  should  I  ? 
It  was  not  his  own.  He  never  had  a  name  :  you 
know  that,  by  this  time,  as  well  as  I  do. 

"  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  tell  you 
how  he  worked  himself  into  my  good  graces.  I 
was  born  with  the  tastes  of  a  lady ;  and  he  gra- 
tified them.  In  other  words,  he  admired  me, 
and  he  made  me  presents.  No  woman  can  re- 
sist admiration  and  presents  —  especially  pre- 
sents, provided  they  happen  to  be  just  the 
things  she  wants.  He  was  sharp  enough  to 
know  that  — .most  men  are.  Naturally,  he 
wanted  something,  in  return — all  men  do.  And 
what  do  you  think  was  the  something  ?  The 
merest  trifle.  Nothing  but  the  key  of  the 
vestry,  and  the  key  of  the  press  inside  it,  when 
my  husband's  back  was  turned.  Of  course  he 
lied  when  I  asked  him  why  he  wished  me  to  get 
him  the  keys,  in  that  private  way.  He  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble — I  didn't  believe 
him.  But  I  liked  my  presents,  and  I  wanted 
more.  So  I  got  him  the  keys,  without  my  hus- 
band's knowledge.  I  watched  him,  without  his 
own  knowledge.  Once,  twice,  four  times,  I 
watched  him — andthefourthtimelfound  himout. 

"  I  was  never  over-scrupulous  where  other 
people's  affairs  were  concerned ;  and  I  was  not 
over-scrupulous  about  his  adding  one  to  the 
marriages  in  the  register,  on  his  own  account. 
Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  wrong ;  but  it  did  no 
harm  to  me — which  was  one  good  reason  for  not 
making  a  fuss  about  it.  And  I  had  not  got  a 


gold  watch  and  chain — which  was  another,  still 
better.  And  he  had  promised  me  one  from 
London,  only  the  day  before  —  which  was  a 
third,  best  of  all.  If  I  had  known  what  the 
law  considered  the  crime  to  be,  and  how  the. 
law  punished  it,  I  should  have  taken  proper 
care  of  myself,  and  have  exposed  him  then  and 
there.  But  I  knew  nothing— and  I  longed  for 
the  gold  watch.  All  the  conditions  I  insisted 
on  were  that  he  should  tell  me  everything.  I 
was  as  curious  about  his  affairs  then,  as  you 
are  about  mine  now.  He  granted  my  conditions 
— why,  you  will  see  presently. 

"  This,  put  in  short,  is  what  I  heard  from  him. 
He  did  not  willingly  tell  me  all  that  I  tell  you 
here.  I  drew  some  of  it  from  him  by  per- 
suasion, some  of  it  by  questions.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  all  the  truth — and  I  believe  I  got  it. 

"  He  knew  no  more  than  any  one  else  of  what 
the  state  of  things  really  was  between  his  father 
and  mother,  till  after  his  mother's  death.  Then, 
his  father  confessed  it,  and  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  for  his  sfon.  He  died  having  done  no- 
thing— not  having  even  made  a  will.  The  sou 
(who  can  blame  him  ?)  wisely  provided  for  him- 
self. He  came  to  England  at  once,  and  took 
possessipn  of  the  property.  There  was  no  one 
to  suspect  him,  and  no  one  to  say  him  nay.  His 
father  and  mother  had  always  lived  as  man  and 
wife — none  of  the  few  people  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  ever  supposed  them  to  be 
anything  else.  The  right  person  to  claim  the 
property  (if  the  truth  had  been  known)  was  a 
distant  relation,  who  had  no  idea  of  ever  getting 
it,  and  who  was  away  at  sea  when  his  father 
died.  He  had  no  difficulty,  so  far — he  took 
possession,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  he 
could  not  borrow  money  on  the  property  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  were  two  things 
wanted  of  him,  before  he  could  do  this.  One 
was  a  certificate  of  his  birth,  and  the  other  was 
a  certificate  of  his  parents'  marriage.  The  cer- 
tificate of  his  birth  was  easily  got — he  was  born 
abroad,  and  the  certificate  was  there  in  due  form. 
The  other  matter  was  a  difficulty — and  that 
difficulty  brought  him  to  Old  Welmingham. 

"But  for  one  consideration,  he  might  have 
gone  to  Knowlesbury  instead.  His  mother  had 
been  living  there  just  before  she  met  with  his 
father — living  under  '  her  maiden  name  ;  the 
truth  being  that  she  was  really  a  married  woman, 
married  in  Ireland,  where  her  husband  had  ill- 
used  her  and  had  afterwards  gone  off  with  some 
other  person.  I  give  you  this  fact  on  good  au- 
thority :  Sir  1'elix  mentioned  it  to  his  sou,  as 
the  reason  why  he  had  not  married.  You  may 
wonder  why  the  son,  knowing  that  his  parents 
had  met  each  other  at  Knowlesbury,  did  not 
play  his  first  tricks  with  the  register  of  that 
church,  where  it  might  have  been  fairly  presumed 
his  father  and  mother  were  married.  The  reason 
was,  that  the  clergyman  who  did  duty  at  Know- 
lesbury church,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  three  (when,  according  to  his  birth-certi- 
ficate, his  father  and  mother  ought  to  have  been 
married),  was  alive  still,  when  he  took  possession 
of  the  property  in  the  New  Year  of  eighteen 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven.  This  awkward  cir- 
cumstance forced  him  to  extend  his  inquiries  to 
our  neighbourhood.  There,  no  such  danger 
existed  :  the  former  clergyman  at  our  church 
having  been  dead  for  some  years. 

"  Old  Welmingham  suited  his  purpose,  as  well 
as  Knowlcsbury.  His  father  had  removed  his 
mother  from  Knowlesbury,  and  had  lived  with 
her  at  a  cottage  on  the  river,  a  little  distance 
from  our  village.  People  who  had  known  his 
solitary  ways  when  he  was  single,  did  not  wonder 
at  his  solitary  ways  when  he  was  married.  If  he 
had  been  anything  but  a  hideous,1  crooked  crea- 
ture to  look  at,  his  retired  life  with  the  lady  might 
have  raised  some  suspicions ;  but,  as  things  were, 
his  hiding  his  ugliness  and  his  deformity  in  the 
strictest  privacy  surprised  nobody.  He  lived  in 
our  neighbourhood  till  he  came  in  possession  of 
1  In-  Park.  After  three  or  four  and  twenty  years 
had  passed,  who  was  to  say  (the  clergyman  being 
dead)  that  his  marriage  had  not  been  as  private 
as  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  it  had  not  taken 
place  at  Old  Welmingham  churcli  ? 

"  So,  as  I  told  you,  the  son  found  our  neigh- 
bourhood the  surest  place  he  could  choose,  to 
set  things  right  secretly  in  his  own  interests.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  what  he  really  did 
to  the  marriage-register  was  done  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — done  on  second  thoughts. 

"  His  first  notion  was  only  to  tear  the  leaf  out  (in 
the  right  year  and  mouth),  to  destroy  it  privately, 
to  go  back  to  London,  and  to  tell  the  lawyers  to 
get  him  the  necessary  certificate  of  his  father's 
marriage,  innocently  referring  them  of  course  to 
the  date  on  the  leaf  that  was  gone.  Nobody 
could  say  his  father  and  mother  had  not  been 
married,  after  that — and  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  stretch  a  point  or  not, 
about  lending  him  the  money  (he  thought  they 
would),  he  had  his  answer  ready,  at  all  events,  if 
a  question  was  ever  raised  about  his  right  to  the 
name  and  the  estate. 

"  But  when  he  came  to  look  privately  at  the 
register  for  himself,  he  found  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  pages  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  three,  a  blank  space  left,  seemingly  through 
there  being  no  room  to  make  a  long  entry  there, 
which  was  made  instead  at  the  top  of  tlie  next 
page.  The  sight  of  this  chance  altered  all  his 
plans.  It  was  an  opportunity  he  had  never  hoped 
for,  or  thought  of — and  he  took  it,  you  know 
how.  The  blank  space,  to  have  exactly  tallied 
with  his  birth-certificate,  ought  to  have  occurred 
in  the  February  part  of  the  register.  It  occurred 
in  the  April  part  instead.  However,  in  this  case, 
if  suspicious  questions  were  asked,  the  answer 
was  not  hard  to  find.  He  had  only  to  describe 
himself  as  a  seven  months'  child. 

"I  was  fool  enough,  when  he  told  me  his 
story,  to  feel  some  interest  and  some  pity  for 
him — which  was  just  what  he  calculated  on,  as 
you  will  see.  I  thought  him  hardly  used.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  not  married ;  and  it  was  not  his  father's 
and  mother's  fault,  either.  A  more  scrupulous 
woiuaii  than  I  was — a  woman  who  had  not  set  her 
heart  on  a  gold  watch  and  chain — would  have 


found  some  excuses  for  him.  At  all  events,  I  held 
my  tongue,  and  helped  to  screen  what  he  was 
about.  He  was  some  time  getting  the  ink  the  right 
colour  (mixing  it  over  and  over  again  in  pots 
and  bottles  ot  mine),  and  some  time,  afterwards, 
in  practising  the  handwriting.  He  succeeded 
in  the  end — and  made  an  honest  woman  of  his 
mother,  after  she  was  in  her  grave.  So  far,  I 
don't  deny  that  he  behaved  honourably  enough 
to  me.  He  gave  me  my  watch  and  chain ;  both 
were  of  superior  workmanship,  and  very  expen- 
sive. I  have  got  them  still— the  watch  goes 
beautifully. 

"  You  said,  the  other  day,  that  Mrs.  Clements 
had  told  you  everything  she  knew.  In  that  case, 
there  is  no  need  for-  me  to  write  about  the 
trumpery  scandal  by  which  I  was  the  sufferer — 
the  innocent  sufferer,  I  positively  assert.  You 
must  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  the  notion  was 
which  my  husband  took  into  his  head;  when  he 
found  me  and  my  fine-gentleman  acquaintance 
meeting  each  other  privately,  and  talking  secrets 
together.  But  what  yon  don't  know,  is  how  it 
ended  between  that  same  gentleman  and  myself. 
You  shall  read,  and  see  how  he  behaved  to  me. 

"  The  first  words  t  said  to  him,  when  I  saw 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  were,  '  Do  me  justice 
— clear  my  character  of  a  stain  on  it  whicli  you 
know  I  don't  deserve.  I  don't  want  you  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  my  husband — only  tell 
him,  on  your  word  of  honouivas  a  gentleman, 
that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in 
the  way  he  thinks  I  am.  Do  me  that  justice,  at 
least,  after  all  I  have  done  for  you.'  He  flatly 
refused,  in  so  many  words.  He  told  me,  plainly, 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  let  my  husband  and 
all  my  neighbours  believe  the  falsehood — be- 
cause, as  long  as  they  did  so,  they  were  quite 
certain  never  to  suspect  the  truth.  I  had  a 
spirit  of  my  own ;  and  I  told  him  they  should 
know  the  truth  from  my  lips.  His  reply  was 
short,  and  to  the  point.  It  I  spoke,  I  was  a 
lost  woman,  as  certainly  as  he  was  a  lost  man. 

"  Yes  !  it  had  come  to  that.  He  had  deceived 
me  about  the  risk  I  ran  in  helping  him.  He  had 
practised  on  my  ignorance  ;  he  had  tempted  me 
with  his  gifts ;  he  had  interested  me  with  his 
story — and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  had  made 
me  his  accomplice.  He  owned  this,  coolly  ;  and 
he  ended  by  telling  me,  for  the  first  time,  what 
the  frightlul  punishment  really  was  for  his 
offence,  and  for  any  one  who  helped  him  to 
commit  it.  In  those  days,  the  Law  was  not  so 
tender-hearted  as  I  hear  it  is  now.  Murderers 
were  not  the  only  people  liable  to  be  hanged ; 
and  women  convicts  were  not  treated  like  ladies 
in  undeserved  distress.  I  confess  he  frightened 
me — the  mean  impostor !  the  cowardly  black- 
guard !  Do  you  understand,  now,  how  I  hated 
him  ?  Do  you  understand  why  I  am  taking  all 
this  trouble — thankfully  taking  it — to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  meritorious  young  gentle- 
man who  hunted  him  down  ? 

"  Well,  to  go  on.  He  was  hardly  fool  enough 
to  drive  me  to  downright  desperation.  I  was 
not  the  sort  of  woman  whom  it  was  quite  safe 
to  hunt  into  a  corner — he  knew  that,  and 
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wisely  quieted  me  with  proposals  for  the 
future.  I  deserved  some  reward  (he  was  kind 
enough  to  say)  for  the  service  I  had  done  him, 
and  some  compensation  (he  was  so  obliging  as  to 
add)  for  what  I  had  suffered.  He  was  quite 
willing — generous  scoundrel ! — to  make  me  a 
handsome  yearly  allowance,  payable  quarterly, 
on  two  conditions.  First,  I  was  to  hold  my 
tongue — in  my  own  interests  as  well  as  in  his. 
Secondly,  I  was  not  to  stir  away  from  Welming- 
ham,  without  first  letting  him  know,  and  waiting 
till  I  had  obtained  his  permission.  In  my  own 
neighbourhood,  no  virtuous  female  friends  would 
tempt  me  into  dangerous  gossiping  at  the  tea- 
table — in  my  own  neighbourhood,  he  would 
always  know  where  to  find  me.  A  hard  condi- 
tion, that  second  one — but  I  accepted  it.  What 
else  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  left  helpless,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  coming  incumbrance  in  the  shape 
of  a  child.  What  else  was  I  to  do  ?  Cast  my- 
self on  the  mercy  of  my  runaway  idiot  of  a  hus- 
band who  had  raised  the  scandal  against  me  ?  I 
would  have  died  first.  Besides,  the  allowance  was 
a  handsome  one.  I  had  a  better  income,  a  better 
house  over  my  head,  better  carpets  on  my  floors, 
than  half  the  women  who  turned  up  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  at  the  sight  of  me.  The  dress  of  Virtue, 
in  our  parts,  was  cotton  print.  I  had  silk. 

"  So,  I  accepted  the  conditions  he  offered  me, 
and  made  the  best  of  them,  and  fought  my 
battle  with  my  respectable  neighbours  on  their 
own  ground,  and  won  it  in  course  of  time — as 
you  saw  yourself.  How  I  kept  his  Secret  (and 
mine)  through  all  the  years  that  have  passed 
from  that  time  to  this ;  and  whether  my  late 
daughter,  Anne,  ever  really  crept  into  my  con- 
fidence, and  got  the  keeping  of  the  Secret  too 
— are  questions,  I  dare  say,  to  which  you  are 
curious  to  find  an  answer.  Well !  my  gratitude 
refuses  you  nothing.  I  will  turn  to  a  fresh 
page,  and  give  you  the  answer,  presently." 


SHIPWRECKS. 

Is  a  man's  life  worth  four  pounds  seven  shil- 
lings and  twopence  ? 

The  wind  moans  and  pipes  through  the  trees 
in  the  garden,  and  comes  rumbling  down  the 
chimneys  of  our  lodging  by  the  sea.  There 
rises  from  the  beach  a  solemn  roar  of  waters. 
Through  splashes  of  rain  on  the  window- 
pane,  through  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  spring 
evening  wrapped  in  the  wild  night  of  storm,  we 
look  out  on  the  glancing  of  white  lines  of  surf, 
and  at  the  upward  lightning  .of  the  rockets  from 
a  vessel  in  distress.  As  if  defiant  of  the  little 
flash  of  man's  distress,  the  black  cloud  is  ablaze ; 
and,  for  an  instant,  we  make  out  a  brig  distinctly. 
Had  we  time,  we  could  count  the  men  upon  her 
deck.  Darkness  descends  again  as  the  floor  under 
us  is  shaken  by  the  mighty  jarring  of  the  thunder. 
Our  hearts  beat  in  the  presence  of  no  holiday 
spectacle.  We  came  hither  for  sea  air  and 
health,  choosing  a  spot  where  there  is  a  bold 
coast,  a  fine  sea,  and  only  a  small  fisher  hamlet 
near  us.  Here,  we  learn,  there  are  many  wrecks. 
The  frail  child  we  brought  with  us  has  lied  from 


the  window  to  her  sofa  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room,  and  lies  there  panting  with  her  hands 
before  her  eyes.  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  go  down 
to  the  wild  shore.  And  what  can  I,  weak  in- 
valid, do  when  the  very  boatmen  can  do  nothing 
but  assemble  in  a  hopeless  crowd  upon  the 
beach  ?  About  them  are  hovering  their  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters,  who  will  resist  by  entreaty 
and  force  any  attempt  to  put  out  through  such  a 
surf.  The  women  on  the  shore  here  have  their 
way ;  and  so  God  comfort  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  those  out  at  sea. 

I  did  not  lift  next  morning  the  corner  of  the 
sail  covering  that  by  which  my  old  pilot  was 
watching  solemnly.  He  sat  on  the  great  heap 
of  sea-weed  that  now  fringed  the  shore. 

"How  many,  Jem?"  I  asked,  after  I  had 
stood  by  him  for  a  long  time  in  silence. 

"  Change  for  six  fi'-pun'  notes  under  yon  sail," 
Jem  answered. 

"  How  can  you  jest 


"Four  tight   sailors,    a    boy,  and- 


he 


turned  the  sail  from  the  face  of  a  drowned  seven- 
year  old  girl,  her  hair  like  that  of  our  own  ailing 
little  Ethel.  Jem  finished  his  pipe  gloomily. 

I  sat  beside  the  spread  sail  in  a  reverie  of 
selfish  pity. 

"When  you  preached  for  the  vicar,  sir,  last' 
Sunday,"  presently  said  Jem,  "you  talked  some- 
thing like  as  if  money  was  dirt.  Perhaps  it  is. 
Perhaps  that's  dirt  under  the  sail." 

The  nurse  was  bringing  Ethel  in  her  arms  to- 
wards us,  and  I  motioned  her  away,  although  the 
child  cried  bitterly  to  come  to  me  and  her  rough 
sailor  friend.  This  morning  her  walk  must  not 
be  upon  the  shore. 

"  To  be  sure,*  said  Jem,  a  little  grimly,  "  it's 
not  dirt  when  there's  life  in  it.  What  a  many 
sorts  of  change  people  may  take  out  of  five 
pounds." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'' 

"  Why,  there  was  all  hands  lost  last  night  for 
want  of  a  life-boat  here.  My  son-in-law  is  cox- 
swain of  the  nearest  life-boat,  but  that's  thirty 
miles  from  us.  We've  lots  of  wrecks,  but  never 
a  boat  yet.  There  are  boats  wanted,  belike,  in 
hundreds  of  other  places  where  there  are  only 
poor  people  ashore,  though  there  are  none  the 
lander  rocks  and  shoals  at  sea.  We  can't  set 
up  a  boat." 

"  A  few  five-pound  notes,"  I  said,  "  would 
not  have  done  it  for  you." 

"Look  here,  sir,"  said  Jem.  "My  son-in- 
law,  he's  but  a  rough  fisherman  who  knows  his 
trade,  a  stout  lad,  and  not  stupid  on  salt  water. 
He  gets  eight  pound  a  year  for  being  coxswain 
of  the  life-boat  at  his  place,  and  very  proud  he 
are  for  so  to  be.  Once  a  quarter  he  goes  out 
with  the  boat's  crew,  men  like  himself,  for  ex- 
ercising in  rough  weather,  and  they  get  their 
day's  pay  too,  as  is  fitting.  They've  a  boat 
that'll  do  anything  but  go  out  walking  ashore  by 
itself,  and  that  lives  in  a  home  of  its  own,  handy 
to  the  sea,  ready  to  slip  out  on  a  wreck  at  a 
minute's  notice.  What  he  tells  me  is,  which  is 
the  only  learning  he's  got  from  books  kep'  in 
the  boat-house,  that  when  the  money  that  has 
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been  spent  in  setting  life-boats  up  about  tin- 
coast  is  squared  against  the  lives  saved,  there's 
a  life  for  every  four  pound  seven  and  twopence. 
Thai's  the  sum.  So,  the  more  five-pound  notes 
go  that  way,  the  fewer  of  as  will  go  this  way ;" 
and  lie:  laid  a  wrinkled  linger  on  the  sail.  "But 
you  couldn't  tell  'fin  anything  from  the  pulpit, 
sir,  unless  it  wor  in  charity  sermons,  about  what 
is  to  be  bought  with  li'-pim*  notes.  Ah,  dear! 
1  \\isli  1  had  a  lot  of  'em  !" 

When,  a  week  after  the  storm,  I  went  in 
search  of  a  physician  to  the  seaport  Jem  had 
named,  and,  waiting  his  time  to  return  with  me 
when  he  had  seen  his  patients  on  the  spot, 
walked  sadly  by  the  ripple  of  a  placid  sea,  I 
came  by  accident  upon  the  life-boat  house.  It 
was  a  neat  stone  building  with  some  show  of 
architecture  in  it,  with  a  verandah  east  and  west 
sheltering  forms  upon  which  pilots  and  others 
might  sit  under  cover  in  foul  weather.  1  had 
been  told  that,  at  this  town,  boat-house  and 
boat  were  the  gift  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  and  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  one  who  did  not  give  with 
two  fingers.  The  wide  folding-doors  opening 
upon  the  sea  were  closed  and  locked.  A  boy 
with  a  shrimp  basket,  at  my  request,  went  off  in 
search  of  Bill  the  coxswain,  who  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  keys ;  Taud  Bill  was  talkative  enough 
when  he  fottnMtrheBoe  I  came,  and  whither  I 
was  about  to  return  that  evening,  also  that  I 
would  take  a  bit  of  parcel  back  with  me  from  his 
wife  to  her  old  father,  and  that  I  did  really  care 
very  much  to  know  what  he  could  show  and  tell 
me.  But  what  he  told  me  caused  me  to  make 
more  inquiry,  to  get.  books  and  papers,  and,  at 
last,  to  write  as  1  now  do,  while  1  sit  watching 
the  night  through  by  the  bedside  of  my  little 
Ethel,  with  the  moan  of  the  night  wind  and  the 
measured  dash  of  the  sea  filling  up  all  pauses  in 
my  thoughts. 

Upon  our  island  coast  touch,  in  each  year, 
ships  that  employ  a  million  of  men  and  boys. 
Kvery  year,  about  a  thousand  vessels  suffer  upon 
the  shores  of  Britain,  wreck  total  or  partial,  and 
sometimes  five  hundred,  sometimes  fifteen  hun- 
dred (in  the  very  last  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty -six),  lives  have  been  lost.  In  the  first 
half  only  of  this  current  year,  the  average  of 
twelve  months  of  disaster  lias  already  been 
attained.  Of  the  total  wrecks,  nearly  one 
half  the  number  is  found  to  arise  from  errors 
in  seamanship  or  other  preventable  causes, 
and  seventeen  in  a  hundred  have  occurred  to 
unscaworthy  vessels.  Some  also  are  lost. 
(there  have  been  eight  lost  in  one  year) 
because  they  have  been  provided  with  defective 
charts  or  compasses.  It  is  the  duty  of  some 
one  to  secure  the  timely  condemnation  of  old 
vessels,  which  are  now  sent  out  until  they  sink 
at  sen,  and  bring  to  an  untimely  death  the  men 
they  carry.  Of  the  ships  lost,  only  one'out  of 
four  is  lost  in  a  storm.  Oversight,  ignorance, 
t,  and  false  economy,  are  more  cruel  than 
Monus.  A\  reeks  t liemselvcs  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree preventable.  But  here  the  only  question  is, 
how  to  prevent  loss  of  life  by  wreck  within  sight 
of  the  British  shores. 


The  wrecks  on  our  coast  last  year  were  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  in  any  former  year 
of  which  record  is  kept.  The  excess  was  caused 
by  two  violent  gales.  In  the  gale  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  October,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  total  wrecks  and 
ninety  casualties.  The  number  of  lives  lost  in 
that  one  gale  on  our  shores  was  within  two  of 
eight  hundred.  The  loss  of  life  would  have 
been  great,  had  the  dead  list  not  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  loss  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  lives  in  the  Royal  Charter.  After  a  rest  of 
five  days,  the  winds  blew  again  on  the  first  day 
of  November ;  and,  in  that  second  gale,  twenty-  j 
nine  lives  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  thirty  -eight  , 
vessels.  There  were  also  two  great  -wrecks  \ 
on  other  days  to  swell  the  death  list.  In  ' 
the  beginning  of  spring,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost  at  once  in  the  Pomona. 
Fifty-six  vierc  lost  in  midwinter  with  the 
Blervie  Castle.  These  -were  all  deaths  on 
our  shore.  Of  wrecks  at  sea  nothing  is  said. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  acci- 
dent has  become  much  greater  than  it  used  to 
lie  in  British,  as  compared  with  foreign  vessels. 
Putting  out  of  account  the  coasting  trade,  and 
reckoning  the  oversea  trade  only,  the  chance  of 
accident  to  a  British  ship  is  once  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  voyages ;  but  that,  to  a  foreign 
ship,  the  average  of  accident  is  only  once  in 
three  hundred  and  thirty -five  voyages  ;  accidents 
upon  our  coasts,  therefore — strange  fact ! — are 
twice  as  likely  to  occur  to  a  vessel  that  is  at 
home,  as  to  the  vessel  of  a  stranger. 

One  accident  occurred  to  a  vessel  aged  more 
than  a  century,  one  to  a  ship  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  and  another  to  a  ship  between  ninety  and 
a  hundred  years  of  age.  Sixty-four  wrecks  were 
of  ships  more  than  fifty  years  old ;  but,  it  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  that 
ships  have  appeared  to  suffer  most.  The  age  next 
in  liability  to  misfortune  was  between  twenty 
and  thirty ;  then  the  comparatively  new  ships, 
between  three  and  seven,  suffered  most.  Of 
the  wrecks  last  year,  more  than  six  hundred 
were  on  the  east  coast,  less  than  five  hundred 
on  the  west  coast,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  on  the  south  coast.  On  the  Irish  coast 
there  were  but  ninety -nine  wrecks,  against  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  wrecks  on  the  Isle  of  Man  increased  in 
number  from  six  to  twenty-eight. 

The  value  of  the  property  lost  by  the  wrecks 
on  our  coast  last  year  was  two  millions  of  money, 
the  lives  lost  were,  as  before  said,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  ;  but  as  there  were 
more  wrecks,  more  losses  than  ever,  so  were 
there  also  more  lives  saved  from  wreck  than 
ever.  About  three  hundred  were  saved  by  life- 
boats, nearly  as  many  by  the  rocket-and-mortar 
apparatus,  a  thousand,  by  luggers,  coast-guard  or 
fishermen's  boats,  and  small  craft,  nearly  eight 
hundred  by  ships  and  steam-vessels,  and  six  by 
the  heroism  of  individuals. 

Last  year,  as  in  the  previous  year,  it  was  the 
south-west  wind  that  proved  most  disastrous. 
Of  the  two  most  fatal  gales,  Admiral  Fitzroy 
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has  pointed  out  that  they  were  foretold  by  both 
thermometer  and  barometer,  and  that  their  ad- 
vance could  have  been  telegraphed  from  the 
southern  to  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  in 
sufficient  time  to  ensure  full  preparation.  "  It 
is  proved,"  writes  the  admiral,  "  that  storms 
are  preceded  by  distinct  warnings,  and  that  they 
advance  in  particular  directions  towards  places 
where  their  influence  is  felt  some  time  after  it 
has  become  marked  elsewhere.  Therefore,  in- 
formation may  be  conveyed  by  telegraph,  in  time 
to  caution  those  at  a  distance  who  are  likely  to 
be  visited  by  bad  weather."  Of  the  message 
swifter  than  the  wind,  no  use  has  yet  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  our-sailors. 

Warning  was  again  neglected,  of  the  yet 
more  terrible  gales  of  this  year.  In  the  lost 
Yarmouth  fishing-boats  alone,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  perished,  two  hundred  in  the  boats 
from  Yarmouth  and  the  adjacent  dozen  miles  of 
coast,  and  they  have  left  two  hundred  children 
fatherless. 

The  courage  and  humanity  of  all  the  boatmen 
of  our  coast  appear  in^  tlie  return  of  lives 
saved.  We  must  not  think  of  the  rocket-and- 
mortar  apparatus  and  the  life-boat  stations  as 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
whose  eye  strains  towards  British  ground  ex- 
pecting help.  But  the  life-boat  can  brave  storms 
in  which  a  coast-guard  boat  or  fisher  boat  could 
not  venture  to  -put  out ;  it  has  a  trained  crew 
and  every  provision  for  the  rescue  of  men  from 
a  wreck ;  it  is  ready  to  slip  out  to  its  work  at  a 
minute's  warning,  and  the  men  saved  by  a  life- 
boat very  commonly  are  men  whom  nothing  but 
a  life-boat  could  have  saved. 

Almost  the  first  blot  on  the  records  of  the 
life-boat  service  was  the  selfish  struggle,  during 
one  of  the  late  gales,  among  men  of  the  Yar- 
mouth life-boat,  who  retained  the  boat  ashore, 
disputing  among  themselves  for  the  right  to 
the  place  of  coxswain,  while  men  were  being 
drowned  before  their  eyes  from  a  wrecked  brig 
upon  the  Scroby  Sands.  The  boat  that  could 
have  saved  all  hands  went  out  too  late,  and  came 
back  as  it  went  out,  in  disgrace.  Very  different 
was  the  temper  of  the  Margate  life-boatmen, 
who,  coming  to  the  shore  a  minute  or  two  late, 
and  finding  their  boat  manned  by  other  seamen, 
threw  them  their  waterproofs,  with  a  kind 
cheer  to  speed  them  on  their  swift  errand  of 
mercy. 

There  is  a  fund  annually  granted  by  this  na- 
tion for  the  acknowledgment  of  gallant  services 
in  saving  life  at  sea.  It  is  spent,  not  in  reward, 
but  in  thankful  recognition  of  a  generosity 
bounded  by  no  national  distinctions.  Now,  it  is 
an  American  captain  who  saves  thirty  English 
lives,  maintains  them  in  his  ship  for  forty  days, 
and  joins  his  owners  in  refusing  compensation. 
Now,  it  is  a  French  custom-house  officer,  himself 
unable  to  swim,  who  has  plunged  into  the  sea  to 
save  a  drowning  Englishman,  or  who  totters 
from  a  sick-bed  to  help  in  the  rescue  of  an 
English  wreck  upon  his  coast.  Now,  it  is  a 
Genoese  captain  who  saves  a  crew  of  fourteen 
men,  maintains  them  for  three  weeks,  and  will 


not  be  paid.  Now,  it  is  a  Greek  and  now  a 
Dutchman,  now  a  Dane  and  now  a  Portuguese, 
who  has  braved  death  and  storm  for  the  help  of 
imperilled  Englishmen.  The,  Maltese  seaman  of 
the  Royal  Charter  none  forget. 

The  public  recognition  of  the  duty  for  which 
all  hearts  are  so  ready,  as' regards  the  saving  of 
wretched  men  upon  our  shores,,  has  for  its  best 
evidence  the  life-boat.  There  were  last  year 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  life-boat  stations  on 
the  coasts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Many  of 
these  are  maintained  by  the  harbour  commis- 
sioners, dock  trustees,  ^qr  other  local  representa- 
tives of  shipping  interests,  of  the  ports'at  which 
they  are  found.  One'or  two  are  maintained  by 
the  generosity  of  individuals ;  but  the  great 
majority — ninety-two  last  year,  and  after  a  few 
months  this  year,  one  hundred  and  one — are 
under  the  management  of  the  National  Life- 
boat Institution.  This  Institution  relies  on  the 
public  for  its  means,  but  has  a  subsidy  of  about 
two  thousand  a  year  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  spends  also  another  two  thousand  on  the 
maintenance  and  use  of  the  mortar-and-rocket 
apparatus.  On  the  Institution  just  named,  go- 
vernment depends  for  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancement of  an  efficient  life-boat  system.  What 
is  its  history,  and  what  is  it  about  ? 

It  was  founded  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  and 
is  actively  represented  by  a  committee  mainly  I 
composed  of  mercantile  men  and  officers  in  the 
navy,  with  the  Chairman  of  Lloyd's,  the  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  Coast-Guard,  the  Hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty,  and  others.  The  com- 
mittee sits  in  London,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
stitution, its  business  is  to  build,  station,  and 
maintain  in  repair  life-boats  of  the  most  perfect 
description ;  to  furnish  them  with  all  necessary 
appurtenances,  including  boat-houses  and  car- 
riages for  the  conveyance  of  boats  to  the  sea ;  also 
to  provide,  through  a  local  committee,  for  the 
proper  management  of  each  boat  and  the  exer- 
cising of  its  crew.  The  Institution  also  grants 
money,  medals,  votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  have 
risked  life  in  the  effort  to  save  shipwrecked 
men.  It  collects  and  turns  to  account  the 
newest  and  best  information  on  the  construction 
of  life-boats,  the  management  of  boats  in  surf 
and  storm,  the  best  method  of  restoring  anima- 
tion to  drowned  men  in  whom  a  spark  of  life 
may  linger,  and  whatever  else  may  be  found  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  it  represents. 

There  have  been  reported  to  the  committee 
of  this  Institution,  by  coast-guard  officers  and 
Lloyd's  agents,  sixty  points  upon  our  coast  at  - 
which  a  life-boat  station  is  still  urgently  re- 
quired. Two  years  ago,  the  Institution  pos- 
sessed seventy  boats.  A  year  ago,  it  possessed 
eighty-one  boats.  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
this  year,  it  was  reported  that  the  Institution 
had  placed  on  the  coast  twelve  more  boats  (one 
of  which  is  the  free  gift  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts), 
and  had  others  in  course  of  building,  which 
would  raise  the  force  of  their  fleet  to  one  hun- 
dred and  one,  the  largest  life-saving  fleet  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Each  boat,  apart  from 
any  help  it  might  give  to  a  wreck,  has  been 
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out  once  a  quarter  in  picked  rough  weather 
for  exercise  of  the  men,  and  for  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  all  its  tackling.  For  such  exer- 
cise in  stormy  weather,  every  man  has  had  a 
day's  pay  of  five  shillings,  and  for  duty  at 
wrecks  the  payment  has  oeen  ten  shillings  a 
man  per  day,  and  a  pound  for  night-work.  Four 
thousand  stout  men  of  the  coast  are  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  life-boat  fleet,  and  have  pulled 
oars  during  the  last  year  iu  its  service.  The 
cost  of  managing  is  as  little  as  it  can  be.  But 
the  exertions  made  last  year  compelled  a  large 
expenditure  in  excess  of  income.  Great  care  is 
t  akrn, by  a  minute  system  of  reports  and  frequent 
inspection,  to  secure  the  constant  readiness  and 
sustain  perfectly  the  right  equipment  of  each  boat. 

Except  a  little  interest  from  funded  capital, 
and  the  subsidy  from  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund  of  about  two  thousand  a  year,  the  Life- 
boat Institution  is  obliged  to  look  wholly  to  the 
public  for  augmenting  the  life-boat  fleet.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  kind 
of  expenditure  does  not  represent  all  that 
has  been  done ;  the  central  Institution  often 
grants  its  funds  in  aid  of  local  efforts,  and 
of  the  life-boatmen's  pay  a  thousand  a  year  col- 
lected from  among  their  neighbours  never  enters 
into  the  accounts  of  the  society.  The  sympathy 
of  all  hearts  with  the  work  also  produces  savings 
that  are,  in  fact,  gifts,  not  represented  on  the 
balance-sheet.  A  railway  company,  for  example, 
or  a  steam-packet  company,  is  proud  to  convey 
a  life-boat  to  its  destination  free  of  charge. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Norfolk  Shipwreck 
Association  voted  itself  into  a  branch"  of  the 
Life-boat  Institution,  and  the  additional  strength 
of  the  main  body,  in  as  far  as  it  is  due  to  this 
transfer  (represented  as  the  addition  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  last  year  to  the  means  already  de- 
tailed), does  not,  of  course,  correspond  to  an 
additionalprovision  for  the  saving  of  life  on  our 
shores.  There  is  no  piece  of  English  coast  so 
perilous  as  that  of  Norfolk. 

The  cost  of  a  life-boat  is  not  much  under  two 
hundred  pounds.  It  must  be  strong,  very 
strong  in  its  breadth,  buoyant,  swift  on  a  heavy 
sea,  constructed  to  discharge  at  once  the  water 
that  it  ships,  and  to  right  itself  when  upset, 
and  it  must  also  supply  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  stowage  room  for  passengers.  The 
ingenious  carriage  contrived  for  its  run  to  the 
sea  and  instant  launching  costs  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  boat-house  about 
another  hundred  pounds.  Every  man  of  the 
,  crew  is  supplied  with  a  cork  life-belt,  which 
he  is  bound  to  wear  whenever  he  goes  afloat 
in  the  craft.  The  belts  hang  against  the 
walls  of  the  boat-house,  and  the  boat's  equip- 
ment is  then  kept  always  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  This  consists  of  an  anchor  and 
cable,  a  twentv-five  pound  grapnel  to  retain  the 
boat  for  a  while  near  a  wreck,  a  boat's  painter, 
ft  set  and  a  half  of  short  fir  oars,  two  steering 
sweep-oars,  two  boat-hooks  with  lanyards,  a 
hand-grapnel  with  heaving-line,  a  sharp  axe  and 
two  small  sharp  hatchets,  two  life-buoys  with 
attached  lines,  short  knotted  life-lines,  "a  boat 


binnacle  and  spirit  compass,  oil,  matches,  a  spy- 
glass, a  lantern,  a  fisherman's  port-fire,  hand- 
rockets,  a  vessel  of  fresh  water  and  a  drinking, 
cup,  some  nautical  sundries  with  a  box  of  certain 
tools,  and  a  lamp  kept  trimmed.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  kept  in  their  right  places  in  the  boat- 
and  always  ready.  The  establishment  of  a  life- 
boat station  having  once  been  set  up  on  the 
coast,  thirty  pounds  a  year  is  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance. 

Among  the  little  publications  of  the  institu- 
tion is  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  recovery  of 
the  apparently  drowned,  which  cannot  be  too 
widely  diffused.  They  are  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  late  Doctor  Marshall 
Hall,  and  had  been  made  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive inquiries  by  the  Institution  before  they 
were  officially  presented  as  the  best  practical 
advice  that  science  can  afford.  These  rules  are 
easily  remembered,  easily  acted  upon,  and  there 
is  no  person  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  them 
may  not,  by  some  unhappy  chance,  become  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  consequence.  So,  here 
is  the  substance  of  them  : 

Send  for  a  doctor,  blankets,  and  dry  clothes, 
but  wait  for  nothing.  Endeavour  at  once  to 
restore  breathing  and  maintain  warmth,  and 
persevere  in  the  endeavour  not  for  minutes  but 
for  hours. 

To  restore  breathing,  clear  the  throat  by 
placing  the  body  on  the  ground,  face  down- 
wards, with  one  arm  under  the  forehead.  Fluid 
will  escape  by  the  mouth,  the  tongue  will  fall 
and  leave  the  windpipe  open.  Cleanse  and  wipe 
the  mouth.  If  breathing  do  not  follow,  or  be 
very  faint,  endeavour  to  excite  it  artificially.  To 
do  this,  first  turn  the  body  rapidly  upon  its  side 
and  stimulate  the  nostrils  with  snuff  or  smelling- 
salts,  the  throat  with  a  feather.  If  that  fan, 
instantly  replace  the  body  on  its  face,  setting  a 
folded  coat  under  the  chest  to  press  upon  it  and 
force  out  the  air.  Then  turn  the  body  gently 
to  one  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  briskly  back 
upon  its  face,  keeping  up  these  two  movements 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  to  the  minute,  now 
and  then  varying  the  side.  Aid  the  pressure  of 
the  coat  under  the  chest  by  brisk  simultaneous 
pressure  with  the  hand  upon  the  back  between 
the  shoulder-blades. 

Let  the  body  never  be  turned  on  its  back,  and 
let  the  open  air  come  to  it  freely. 

To  maintain  warmth,  dry  the  body  and  wrap 
it  in  a  blanket,  leaving,  except  in  severe  weather, 
the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  exposed. 

After  breathing  has  been  restored,  and  not 
until  then,  rub  the  limbs  upwards ;  use  hot 
flannels,  &c.  Give  first  a  teaspoonful  of  warm 
water,  afterwards  small  quantities  of  wine, 
brandy-and-water,  or  coffee.  Keep  the  patient 
in  bed,  and  encourage  sleep. 

Another  of  the  publications  of  the  society, 
founded  upon  persevering  inquiry  among  the 
expert  boat  men  on  our  coasts,  gives  clear  Direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  open  boats  in  heavy 
surf  and  broken  water.  This  little  book  has 
been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  and  Swe- 
dish, and  has  been  circulated  extensively  through- 
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out  Her  Majesty's  fleet.  In  putting  out  to  sea, 
or  in  coming  to  land  when  the  weather  is  rough, 
all  the  peril  is  upon  the  broken  sea,  and  life 
depends  on  a  distinct  understanding  of  the 
dangers  to  be  battled  with,  and  the  right  way  of 
overcoming  them.  In  spite  of  all  knowledge 
and  skill,  the  Aldborough  life-boat  was  upset 
last  December  in  a  very  high  surf,  when  on  its 
way  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  and  three  of  its  crew 
of  fifteen  men  were  drowned.  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  until  that  day  during  all  the 
six-and-thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Life- 
boat Institution,  while  more  than  eleven  thour 
sand  lives  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck,  of 
the  men  who  went  out  in  life-boats  to  their 
rescue,  not  one  had  been  lost. 

I  could  say  more,  but  Ethel  is  awake;  and, 
wandering  in  fever,  talks  with  the  child  drowned 
in  the  storm  that  scared  away  her  little  rest  of 
health. 


OPENING  A  BARROW. 

WHEN  a  friendly  letter  came  to  me  one  bright 
day  last  spring,  from  Oldbuck,  a  country  squire 
down  in  Ramshire,  that  great  sheep-breeding 
country,  begging  me  to  come  and  assist  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  great  Ramshire  tumuli, 
I  lost  no  time  in  at  once  packing  up  my  port- 
manteau and  setting  off  by  the  S.  W.  R.  to  visit 
my  old  antiquarian  friend,  my  chum  at  Eton, 
and  my  comrade  in  the  hunting-field. 

There  is  a  charm  in  opening  anything,  whether 
it  be  a  parcel  from  the  country,  or  a  box  of 
books.  I  like  the  first  analytic  cut  at  a  Stilton, 
the  first  ride  over  a  new  line  of  country,  the 
first  dip  of  the  line  in  a  new  stream.  There  is 
a  hope  and  expectancy  about  it,  coupled  with  a 
mystery  in  the  unsounded  depths  of  the  untried, 
•which  I  suppose  produces  the  pleasure. 

But  here  the  mystery  sets  one's  antiquarian 
imagination  on  the  burn  and  on  the  boil.  We 
might  find  a  skeleton  in  armour,  one  of  Death's 
sentinels,  with  spear  and  sword  laid  ready  be- 
side its  fleshless  hands.  We  might,  for  all  I 
knew,  dig  up  Caractacus  himself,  or  Boadicea's 
first  cousin,  or  some  silent  Briton  who  had  seen 
Caesar,  and  drawn  a  bow  at  the  legionaries.  We 
might  see  through  the  fresh  dark  earth  a  great 
gold  torques,  one  of  those  collars  of  twisted 
bullion  that  the  ancient  British  kings  wore,  or 
one  of  those  tiaras  of  gold  plate  that  the  arch- 
Druids  donned  on  great  mistletoe-cutting  festi- 
vals, when  the  men  with  the  white  and  blue  robes 
and  the  golden  sickles  rehearsed  Norma  on  the 
most  tremendous  scale,  in  the  oak  forest,  or 
round  the  sacred  circles  of  grey  stones. 

A  dog-cart  bore  me  from  the  station,  to  the 
pretty  Ramshire  cottage,  where  my  antiquarian 
bachelor  friend  hoards  his  flint-axes,  elk-horns, 
torques,  old  coins,  and  bronze  spear-heads.  It 
was  a  drive  under  a  mile  or  two  of  black- 
boughed  elms,  where  the  stars  seemed  to  hang 
like  fruit,  or  like  the  little  tapers  that  twinkle 
in  a  Christmas-tree — a  door  opening  into  a  glow- 
•ing  room — a  supper — some  seething  grog — and 
a  plunge  into  an  ocean  of  best  bed. 


When  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  thought  at 
first  I  was  in  a  cathedral,  and  -was  staring 
through  a  great  crimson  stained  window ;  but  it 
proved  only  to  be  the  sunlight  sliming  through 
the  red  curtains.  They  were  not  angels  as  I 
had  dreamed,  in  the  choir,  but  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  singing  in  the  laurels  outside,  boast- 
ing of  their  blue  eggs  and  their  thriving  families. 
When  I  wrenched  myself  from  bed  and  looked 
out  at  the  sky,  the  colour  of  a  forget-me-not,  and 
saw  the  sun  blazing  on  the  glossy  laurel-leaves, 
and  the  swallows  studying  entomology  like  so 
many  transmigrated  Kirbys  and  Spences  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Whites  of  Selborne,  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  myself  in  not  being  up  to  watch 
the  pyrotechnics  of  a  Ramshire  simrise — the 
only  thing  which  Oldbuck  acknowledges  to  be 
as  good  as  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

I  was  busy  down  stairs  watching  a  monster  of 
a  speckled  thrush  pulling  a  worm  out  of  the 
lawn,  which  he  did  with  a  give  and  take,  pull- 
baker  pull-devil  principle,  like  a  sailor-boy  at 
a  rope  a  little'  too  heavy  for  him,  when  the 
breakfast  gong- went  off  and  Oldbuck  appeared 
instantly,  like  Zadkiel  at  the  same  summons,  in 
high  spirits — with  Colt  Hoare's  Wiltshire  under 
his  arm.  It  lay  on  the  side-table  beside  the 
frilled  ham,  and  was  occasionally  referred  to 
during  our  meal  by  my  enthusiastic  friend. 

Breakfast  done,  the  dogs  loosed  in  case  of  a 
rabbit,  off  we  set  to  Peterwood  :  a  fir  plantation 
about  a  mile  away  on  the  downs,  where  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  ancient  Briton  we  were  going  to 
wake  up,  lay.  The  keepers  were  to  meet  us  on 
the  upland,  with  pickaxes,  spades,  and  other  re- 
surrectionary  apparatus.  Oldbuck  was  great  on 
the  pugnacious  illogical  Celt,  on  the  boat-headed 
Pict,  on  the  long-headed  Scot,  on  the  Belgfe, 
and  the  Allobrogas,  and  the  Cangi,  on  the  slow 
struggle  that  the  Romans  had  for  Ramshire, 
winning  it,  red-inch  by  inch,  and  dyking  back  the 
blue-painted  deer-slayers  with  trenched  camp  and 
palisade  and  mound. 

It  was  a  day  of  soft  burning  blue,  with  now 
and  then  a  triumphal  arch  of  rainbow  for  Queen 
April  to  pass  under,  weeping  like  a  bride  in 
mingled  joy  and  pleasure.  The  roadside  banks 
were  starred  with  cowslips,  weighed  down  by 
tax-collecting  bees,  and  under  the  tasseled  hazels 
the  royal  purple  of  the  violets  formed  a  carpet. 
As  for  the  white  clouds,  their  edges  were  so 
round  and  sharp  cut,  that,  had  they  been  so 
much  white  paper  cut  out  and  stuck  against  the 
sky,  they  could  not  have  looked  harder  edged ; 
but  they  changed  shape  so  often,  and  folded, 
and  lifted,  and  scattered  so  much  like  snow 
turned  into  vapour,  that  they  relieved  the  in- 
quisitive and  unsatisfied  mind. 

Now,  we  reached  the  grizzled  down,  speckled 
with  furze,  churlishly  blossoming  yellow  amidst 
its  thorns,  and,  striking-  up  an  ola  Roman  road 
called  the  Ox  Drove,  we  made  straight  for  a 
white  board,  with  its  legend  warning  trespassers 
who  could  not  read,  just  on  the  skirts  of  the 
fir  plantation,  where  the  barrow  was.  A  long 
line  of  tumuli,  the  labours  of  that  modern 
barrow  maker,  the  mole,  pointed  our  way.  A 
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shout  from  the  interior  of  the  wood  showed  us 
•we  wire,  riirhl,  ;us  Oldbuck,  quoting  Chaucer,  a 
sure  sign  of  his  being  in  the  highest  spirits, 
made  a  plunge  among  the  firs,  and  1  followed 
him. 

Here  was  the  Briton's  burying-place — a  low 
mound,  covered  with  scanty  grass,  and  brown 
iir  needles,  mid  resinous  scaly  fircones,  and  just 
a  violet  or  two.  It  had  been  nibbled  away  by 
iiiiic.  and  rains,  and  heat,  and  the  friction  of 
winds,  and  rabbits'  feet,  and  foxes'  scratching, 
until  it  was  a  mere  small  wen  of  earth,  half 
hidden  among  the  coppery  fir-trees.  Very  many 
centuries  ago,  that  mound  was  soft  fresh  earth, 
and  warm  tears  fell  fast  upon  its  surface.  You 
have  slept  long  enough,  very  Ancient  Briton ; 
it  is  time  for  you  to  rise.  It  is  a  fine  morning. 
You  will  find  the  country  improved.  Steam,  sir, 
that  wonderful  invention,  has  revolutionised  the 
world.  I  will  lend  you  Pinnock's  Catechism,  and 
you  shall  read  the  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, my  good  man. 

The  two  keepers,  who  look  like  the  sextons  in 
Hamlet,  are  of  a  coppery,  winter-apple  colour, 
and  are  of  a  strong  build,  well  adapted  for 
grappling  with  poachers.  They  both  wear  brown 
velveteen  jackets,  stained  with  hare's  blood,  and 
smeared  with  fish  slime,  and  their  legs  are  cased 
in  hard  leather  gaiters  that  look  like  greaves  of 
rusty  iron.  To  it  they  go,  as  if  digging  for 
treasure,  paring  off  the  pads  of  turf,  chopping  at 
the  clawing  roots  of  the  firs,  and  picking  out 
the  broken  bones  of  mother  earth,  which  men 
call  flints. 

Oldbuck  advised  at  once  cutting  to  the  centre 
of  the  mound,  on  the  Colt  Hoare  principle,  iu 
order  to  reach  the  central  burial-chamber,  which 
is  generally  found  constructed  of  four  square 
stones.  We  opened,  therefore,  two  trenches, 
one  in  a  perpendicular,  and  the  other  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  centre. 

Oldbuck  took  a  shovel,  I  took  a  spade,  and  we 
worked  as  well  as  the  best ;  no  navigators  ever 
earned  their  wages  more  satisfactorily  than  we 
did.  The  elder  keeper,  with  the  white  moth 
trout-flies  round  his  rusty  hat,  toiled  after  us  in 
vain.  We  soon  came  upon  the  remains  of  bodies  : 
at  first  merely  small  finger-bones,  brown,  and 
not  unlike  the  mouthpieces  of  pipes :  then  the 
ends  of  ribs,  protruding  like  roots  from  the  slabs 
of  clay  :  then,  empty  boxes  of  skulls,  men's  and 
•women's :  then  puzzle-pieces  of  disjointed  ver- 
tebra. Oldbuck  was  in  raptures. 

Some  bits  of  rude,  black,  unglazed  pottery  were 
next  thrown  up,  and  the  brown  bones,  piled  up 
at  the  foot  of  a  fir-tree,  began  to  grow  into 
a  heap  that,  put  together,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  build  up  six  or  seven  human  beings. 
But  bronze  spear-head,  or  brooch,  or  Celt  axe, 
we  found  not,  much  to  Oldbuck's  mortification. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  as  for  the 
glazed  pottery  it  looked  wonderfully  like  the 
fragment  of  a  modern  Briton's  black  teapot; 
but  I  dared  not  say  so  to  Oldbuck,  wiio  was  haiiic- 
in^  over  it  as  Romeo  might  have  done  over 
J  ulict's  glove.  It  was  certainly  I  he  I 
culinary  vessel,  rudely  fashioned  into  a  round 


shape,  and  totally  without  ornament — not  even 
that  toothed  edge,  which  so  resembles  the  de- 
coration round  the  edge  of  a  beef-steak  pie,  and 
which  the  modern  cook'a  knife  so  readily  exe- 
cutes. 

As  for  the  leg-bones  which  left  moulds  of 
themselves  in  the  clay  they  had  so  long  been 
imbedded  in,  they  were  sadly  crumbly  and 
porous  ;  white  thread-like  roots  of  bent  grass  had 
crept  into  their  sockets,  and  the  blue  poisonous 
fibres  of  couch-grass  had  grown,  through  their 
tubes,  and  matted  round  the  caps  of  the  thigh 
bones.  But  the  skulls,  some  male  and  some 
female,  sent  Oldbuck  into  paroxysms  of  theories 
and  into  prophetical  utterances  of  new  ethno- 
logical systems. 

They  were  unquestionably  cnrious,and  adapted 
to  set  oue  thinking  over  the  dwellers  in  the  wattled 
houses,  and  the  blue-stained  men  who  trod  the 
pleasant  downs  of  Ramshire  many  centuries  ago. 
Oldbuck  declared  violently  that  they  served  to 
establish  ingenious  Mr.  Wright's  theory  about 
the  deformed  skulls  found  at  Uriconium,  where 
the  Roman  swords  had  operated  upon  them. 

They  were  of  a  mean  ape-like  character,  low, 
flat,  and  with  scarcely  an  inch  of  forehead, 
though  the  bones  over  the  eyes  (where  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  situated)  were  coarsely 
prominent.  They  might  have  belonged  to  a  sort 
of  aboriginal  race,  scarcely  of  greater  mental 
capacity  than  the  Bushman,  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Celt.  The  bones  of  the  male 
skulls  were  of  enormous  thickness — twice  the 
thickness  of  skulls  of  our  own  day ;  so  thick 
that  a  bronze  axe  could  hardly  have  split  them ; 
while  the  female  skulls  were  thin  as  terra-cot ta, 
and  fragile  as  delicate  pie-crust.  Oldbuck  sug- 
gested that  the  men,  bareheaded,  were  out  all 
day  in  the  fen  and  forest ;  while  the  women  re- 
mained in  their  huts,  so  that  their  bones  remained 
finer  and  softer.  I  reminded  him  of  the  old 
story  in  Herodotus,  of  the  battle-field,  when  it 
was  easy  to  tell  the  Persian's  from  the  Egyptian's 
skull,  because  the  one  which  had  always  been 
kept  coddled  in  a  turban  was  soft,  and  could  be 
cracked  by  a  stone,  while  the  other,  whicli  had 
been  ever  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  resisted 
the  utmost  degree  of  violence.  Oldbuck,  knead- 
ing some  clay  out  of  the  cavity  of  a  Briton's  skull 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  said  the  story  was 
"very  well  indeed,"  and  he  would  make  a  note 
of  it  for  his  paper  on  the  subject  of  this  barrow. 

Some  teeth  that  we  found,  set  Oldbuck  oif 
again.  They  were  of  a  curious,  low,  animal 
kind,  very  narrow  and  long,  more  like  the  front 
incisor  teeth  of  a  beaver  than  a  man's.  They 
had  belonged  to  a  young  man  in  the  age  before 
dentists  ;  they  were  still  covered  with  beautiful 
white  enamel,  and  their  edges  were  not  the  least 
worn — just  a  little  deer's  flesh  the  owner  had 
irnawcd;  then,  the  struggle  of  swords,  the 
blitzing  huts,  the  glare  of  the  advancing  eagle — 
darkness,  and  this  long  sleep  under  the  mound. 

All  the  while  that  we  mused  and  ravelled  out 
our  dim  theories,  the  fir  wood  was  pulsing  wifli 
the  brooding  motherly  note  of  innumerable 
wood-pigeons,  the  leaping  squirrels  eyed  us 
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from  above,  the  little  birds  sang  their  secrets 
to  each  other  among  the  bristling  cones,  and 
over  the  golden  floor  of  moss  and  the  last 
year's  leaves  raced  the  rabbits,  frightened,  yet 
purposely  and  uurestrainably  inquisitive. 

"  And  here,"  cried  Oldbuck,  putting  himself 
in  a  Hamlet  position,  with  a  skull  of  the  low 
barbaric  type  in  the  palm  of  his  thin,  pale,  intel- 
lectual hand,  "under  these  draughty  trees,  with 
the  surf  sounding  ever  through  their  prophesying 
branches,  must  this  Bushman  tribe  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  have  dwelt,  long  centuries  ago. 
Here,  their  women  must  have  cooked  the  deer's 
flesh,  and  plaited  the  wattled  huts,  and  spread 
the  fern-leaves  for  the  beds,  and  prepared  the 
arrows,  and  nursed  the  children ;  and  here  the 
sinewy  men,  with  the  low  brows  and  blue 
stained  limbs,  must  have  wielded  the  flint-axe, 
and  darted  the  spear,  and  raced  with  naked 
feet  over  the  springy  down,  with  no  thought 
of  Rome  or  of  the  swift-winged  eagle,  till 
one  day  came  the  legionaries  in  close  phalanx, 
with  a  blaze  of  gold  and  purple,  and  with  a 
cloud  of  stones  from  the-' slings  heralding  their 
approach,  and  stinging  showers  of  arrows  from 
the  light  armed.  They  circle  the  wood,  there  is 
a  crash  of  axes,  a  jar  of  swords,  a  burst  of 
groans  and  curses,  flames  start  up  ;  then  there  is 
a  great  silence,  and  through  the  twilight  I  see 
grassy  mounds  rising  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
looking  towards  the  lower  country." 

Here  the  keeper  wiped  his  forehead,  and  threw 
out  some  more  bones,  with  a  reflection  that  they 
were  "  mortal  old,"  which  seemed  to  cover  all 
he  thought  upon  the  subject,  though  he  did  go 
on  to  tell  us  that  the  barrow  we  were  opening 
was  in  a  line  with  two  others,  some  distance  off, 
and  that  the  trench  from  which  the  earth  was 
taken  for  the  barrow  then  specially  under  con- 
sideration, was  still  to  be  seen  a  few  hundred 
yards  off.  It  was  his,  "  kippur's,"  opinion  that 
the  large  flints  found  immediately  over  the  bones 
were  trod  in  upon  them  for  security,  and  with 
malice  aforethought.  The  "kippur"  also  was 
of  opinion  that  the  black  particles  here  and 
there  among  the  earth,  were  wood  ashes :  whether 
placed  there  on  purpose  or  not  he  could  not  tell, 
not  he. 

Oldbuck  here  remarked  that  it  became  me  to 
observe  that  the  six  or  seven  bodies  had  evidently 
been  buried  in  a  hurry,  as  after  a  battle  or  mas- 
sacre, and  had  certainly  not  been  interred  with 
decency,  or  with  care,  or  with  affectionate  consi- 
deration. Had  this  tumulus  been  that  of  a  chief- 
tain's in  times  of  peace,  it  would  have  contained 
amber  beads,  or  gold  torque,  or  spear-head,  or 
flint-axe. 

Here  the  "kippur,"  who  had  been  examin- 
ing the  barbaric  skull,  put  his  enormous  dirty 
notched  thumb  on  a  dent  in  it,  and  asked  Old- 
buck,  sharply,  "  What  that  was  ?"  Oldbuck  at 
once — witli  an  antiquarian's  usual  daring  imagi- 
nativeness—boldly said,  "  An  evident  contusion 
fronUhe  blow  of  a  blunt  instrument,  probably  an 
ale ;"  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  keeper,  and 
set  him  digging  more  savagely  than  ever.  Old- 
buck  bade  me  observe  that  the  bones  lay  all  near 


the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  that  towards  one 
side  beyond  the  centre  they  ceased  altogether. 

Oldbuck  was  very  entertaining  on  our  way 
to  the  station.  He  told  me  how  the  finest 
gold  collar  ever  found  had  been  discovered  in 
the  loose  earth  that  a  fox  had  scratched  out ; 
how  in  Scotland  a  curious  helmet  of  the  Bruce 
period  was  found  jammed  between  two  rocks  ; 
how  in  Ireland  the  relic  case  of  a  bell  of  great 
antiquity  was  discovered  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, where,  if  not  placed  by  some  rebels  for 
safety,  it  must  have  remained  for  centuries. 

What  a  walk  back  we  had  over  those  Ramslure 
downs,  where  the  young  winds  seem  to  be  put 
out  to  nurse !  What  mists  of  liquid  opal  and 
pearl  veiled  the  grassy  slopes,  what  white  fans 
of  sunbeams  pointed  me  out  my  way  to  Chalk- 
ton,  whose  grey  steeple  I  could  see  in  the  dis- 
tance with  the  gilt  weathercock  on  its  apex, 
blazing  as  if  it  were  melting  in  the  sunshine. 
The  awkward  hares  limped  before  us  on  the 
dark  chocolate-coloured  fallows,  or  over  the 
broad  dim  sward  of  the  down,  speckled  black 
with  furze-bushes,  or  round  by  the  dark  batta- 
lions of  firs  that  seemed  filing  down,  to  meet 
some  invisible  commander-in-chief  at  some  special 
spot  of  concentration.  The  rabbits  cantered 
over  the  road  as  if  running  perpetual  errands, 
and  the  blackbirds  chinked  and  shot  to  and  fro 
like  pall-makers'  black  shuttles.  The  shadows 
raced  before  us  along  the  broad  white  road, 
putting  out  the  sunshine  with  fitful  extinguish- 
ment, having  the  effect  of  an  opening  and  closing 
eye  perpetually  on  us  as  we  walked.  Even  the 
old  battered  milestones,  grey  with  lichen,  and 
spotted  orange  here  and  there,  cheered  us  by 
their  lessening  numbers,  and  soon  the  brown 
thatched  roofs  and  white  walls  of  Chalkton  ap- 
peared before  us  in  a  vision  of  sunlight. 

Hearty  red  faces  were  on  the  platform,  and 
round  hats  and  pleasant  eyes  were  under  them  ; 
and  just  as  the  train  came  snorting  up,  slewing 
round  its  vertebrated  back  and  tail,  Oldbuck 
shook  my  hand  warmly,  and  delicately  slipped  into 
it  the  brain-pan  of  an  Ancient  Briton,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  the  opening  of  a  Ramshire  barrow. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

SOME  years  ago,  a  temporary  inability  to 
sleep,  referable  to  a  distressing  impression, 
caused  me  to  walk  about  the  streets  all  night, 
for  a  series  of  several  nights.  The  disorder 
might  have  taken  a  long  time  to  conquer,  if  it 
had  been  faintly  experimented  on  in  bed ;  but  it 
was  soon  defeated  by  the  brisk  treatment  of 
getting  up  directly  after  lying  down,  and  going 
out,  and  coming  home  tired  at  sunrise. 

In  the  course  of  those  nights,  I  finished  my 
education  in  a  fair  amateur  experience  of  housc- 
lessness.  My  principal  object  being  to  get 
through  the  night,  the  pursuit  of  it  brought  me 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  people  who  have 
no  other  object  every  night  in  the  year. 

The  month  was  March,  and  the  weather  damp, 
clcudy,  and  cold.  The  sun  not  rising  before 
half-past  five,  the  night  perspective  looked  suffi.- 
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ciently  long  at  half-past  twelve  :  which  was  abou 
my  time  for  confronting  it. 

The  restlessness  of  a  great  city,  and  the  wa 
in  which  it  tumbles  and  tosses  before  it  can  ge 
to  sleep,  formed  one  of  the  first  entertainment 
offered  to  the  contemplation  of  us  houseles 
people.  It  lasted  about  two  hours.  We  los 
a  great  deal  of  companionship  when  the  lat 
public-houses  turned  their  lamps  out,  and  whe 
the  potmen  thrust  the  last  brawling  drunkard 
into  the  street;  but  stray  vehicles  and  stray  peopl 
going  home  were  left  us,  after  that.  If  we  wer 
very  lucky,  a  policeman's  rattle  sprang  and 
tray  turned  up;  but,  in  general,  surprisingl 
little  of  this  diversion  was  provided.  Except  ii 
the  Haymarket,  which  is  the  worst  kept  part  o 
London,  and  about  Kent-street  in  the  Borough 
and  along  a  portion  of  the  line  of  the  Old  Kent 
road,  the  peace  was  seldom  violently  broken.  Bu 
it  was  always  the  case  that  London,  as  if  in  imita 
tioii  of  individual  citizens  belonging  to  it, 
expiring  fits  and  starts  of  restlessness.  Afte 
all  seemed  quiet,  if  one  cab  rattled  by,  half  a 
dozen  would  surely  follow;  and  Houselessnes 
even  observed  that  intoxicated  people  appearec 
to  be  magnetically  attracted  towards  each  other 
so  that  we  knew  when  we  saw  one  drunken  ob 
ject  staggering  against  the  shutters  of  a  shop 
that  another  drunken  object  would  probablj 
stagger  up  before  five  minutes  were  out,  to  fra 
ternise  or  fight  with  it.  When  we  made  a  di 
vergence  from  the  regular  species  of  drunkard 
the  thin  -armed  puff-faced  leaden-lipped  gin 
drinker,  and  encountered  a  rarer  specimen  of  i 
more  decent  appearance,  fifty  to  one  but  thai 
specimen  was  dressed  in  soiled  mourning.  As 
the  street  experience  in  the  night,  so  the  street 
experience  in  the  day;  the  common  folk  who 
come  unexpectedly  into  a  little  property,  come 
unexpectedly  into  a  deal  of  liquor. 

At  length  these  flickering  sparks  would  die 
away,  worn  out  —  the  last  veritable  sparks  o] 
waking  life  trailed  from  some  late  pieman  or  hoi 
potato  man  —  and  London  would  sink  to  rest.  And 
then  the  yearning  of  the  houseless  mind  would 
be  for  any  sign  of  company,  any  lighted  place, 
any  movement,  anything  suggestive  of  any  one 
being  up  —  nay,  even  so  much  as  awake,  for  the 
houseless  eye  looked  out  for  lights  in  windows. 

Walking  the  streets  under  the  pattering  rain, 
Hopelessness  would  walk  and  walk  and  walk, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  interminable  tangle  of 
streets,  save  at  a  comer,  here  and  there,  two 
policemen  in  conversation,  or  the  sergeant  or 
inspector  looking  after  his  men.  Now  and  then 
in  the  night  —  but  rarely  —  Houselessness  would 
become  aware  of  a  furtive  head  peering  out  of 
a  doorway  a  few  yards  before  him,  and,  coming 
up  with  the  head,  would  find  a  man  standing 
bolt  upright  to  keep  within  the  doorway's 
shadow,  and  evidently  intent  upon  no  particular 
service  to  society.  Under  a  kind  of  fascination, 
and  in  a  ghostly  silence  suitable  to  the  time, 
'Houselessness  and  this  gentleman  would  eye 
one  another  from  head  to  foot,  and  so,  without 


exi'lKin^o  of  speech,  part,  mutually  suspicious. 
Drip,  drip,  drip,  from  ledge  and  coping,  splash 


from  pipes  and  water-spouts,  and  by-and-by  the 
houseless  shadow  would  fall  upon  the  stones  that 
pave  the  way  to  Waterloo-bridge ;  it  being  in  the 
houseless  mind  to  have  a  halfpennyworth  of 
excuse  for  saying  "  Good  night"  to  the  toll- 
keeper,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  fire.  A 
good  fire  and  a  good  great-coat  and  a  good 
woollen  neck-shawl,  were  comfortable  things  to 
see  in  conjunction  with  the  toll-keeper;  also 
his  brisk  wakefulness  was  excellent  company 
when  he  rattled  the  change  of  halfpence  down 
upon  that  metal  table  of  his,  like  a  man  who 
defied  the  night,  with  all  its  sorrowful  thoughts, 
and  didn't  care  for  the  coming  of  dawn.  There 
was  need  of  encouragement  on  the  threshold 
of  the  bridge,  for  the  bridge  was  dreary.  The 
chopped  up  murdered  man,  had  not  been  lowered 
with  a  rope  over  the  parapet  when  those  nights 
were;  he  was  alive,  and  slept  then  quietly 
enough  most  likely,  and  undisturbed  by  any 
dream  of  where  he  was  to  come.  But  the  river 
had  an  awful  look,  the  buildings  on  the  banks 
were  muffled  in  black  shrouds,  and  the  reflected 
lights  seemed  to  originate  deep  in  the  water,  as 
if  the  spectres  of  suicides  were  holding  them 
to  show  where  they  went  down.  The  wild 
moon  and  clouds  were  as  restless  as  an  evil 
conscience  in  a  tumbled  bed,  and  the  very 
shadow  of  the  immensity  of  London  seemed  to 
lie  oppressively  upon  the  river. 

Between    the    bridge    and    the    two    great 
theatres,  there  was  but  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred    paces,   so  the  theatres   came    next. 
Grim  and  black  within,  at  night,  those  great  dry 
Wells,  and  lonesome  to  imagine,  with  the  rows 
of  faces  faded  out,  the  lights  extinguished,  and 
the  seats  all  empty.      One  would  think  that 
nothing  in  them  knew  itself  at  such  a  time  but 
Yorick's  skull.     In  one  of  my  night  walks,  as 
the  church   steeples  were   shaking  the  March 
wind   and  rain  with  the  strokes  of  Four,   I 
passed  the  outer  boundary  of  one  of  these  great 
deserts,  and  entered  it.     Witli  a  dim  lantern  in 
my  hand,  I  groped  my  well-known  way  to  the 
stage  and  looked  over  the  orchestra — which  was 
ike  a  great  grave  dug  for  a  time  of  pestilence — 
nto  the  void  beyond.    A  dismal  cavern  of  an 
mmense  aspect,  with  the  chandelier  gone  dead 
ike  everything  else,  and  nothing  visible  through 
mist  and  fog  and  space,  but  tiers  of  winding- 
sheets.     The  ground  at  my  feet  where,  when 
ast  there,  I  had  seen  the  peasantry  of  Naples 
dancing  among  the  vines,  reckless  of  the  burn- 
ng  mountain  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
hem,  was  now  in  possession  of  a  strong  serpent 
of  engine-hose,  watchfully  lying  in  wait  for  the 
erpent  Fire,  and  ready  to  fly  at  it  if  it  showed 
ts  forked  tongue.     A  ghost  of  a  watchman 
arrying  a  faint  corpse-caudle,  haunted  the  dis- 
ant  upper  gallery  and  flitted  away.     Retiring 
vithin  the  proscenium,   and  holding  my  light 
bove  my  head  towards  the  rolled-up  curtain — 
reen  no  more,  but  black  as  ebony — my  sight 
ost  itself  in  a  gloomy  vault,  showing  faint  indi- 
atious   in  it  of   a  shipwreck   of   canvas  and 
ordage.     Methought  I  felt  much  as  a  diver 
might,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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In  those  small  hours  when  there  was  no 
movement  in  the  streets,  it  afforded  matter  for 
reflection  to  take  Newgate  in  the  way,  and, 
touching  its  rough  stone,  to  think  of  the 
prisoners  in  their  sleep,  and  then  to  glance  in 
at  the  lodge  over  the  spiked  wicket  and  see  the 
fire  and  light  of  the  watching  turnkeys,  on  the 
white  wall.  Not  an  inappropriate  time  either  to 
linger  by  that  wicked  little  Debtor's  Door — shut- 
ting tighter  than  any  other  door  one  ever  saw 
— which  has  been  Death's  Door  to  so  many.  In 
the  days  of  the  uttering  of  forged  one-pound  notes 
by  people  tempted  up  from  the  country,  how 
many  hundreds  of  wretched  creatures  of  both 
sexes — many  quite  innocent — swung  out  of  a 
pitiless  and  inconsistent  world,  with  the  tower 
of  yonder  Christian  church  of  Saint  Sepulchre 
monstrously  before  their  eyes  !  Is  there  any 
haunting  of  the  Bank  Parlour  by  the  remorseful 
souls  of  old  directors,  in  the  nights  of  these 
later  days,  I  wonder,  or  is  it  as  quiet  as  this  de- 
generate Aceldama  of  an  Old  Bailey  ? 

To  walk  on  to  the  Bank,  lamenting  the  good 
old  times  and  bemoaning  the  present  evil 
period,  would  be  an  easy  next  step,  so  I  would 
take  it,  and  would  make  my  houseless  circuit  of 
the  Bank,  and  give  a  thought  to  the  treasure 
within;  likewise  to  the  guard  of  soldiers  pass- 
ing the  night  there,  and  nodding  over  the  fire. 
Next,  I  went  to  Billingsgate,  in  some  hope 
of  market-people,  but,  it  proving  as  yet  too 
early,  crossed  London-bridge  and  got  down  by 
the  water-side  on  the  Surrey  shore  among  the 
buildings  of  the  great  brewery.  There  was  plenty 
going  on  at  the  brewery ;  and  the  reek,  and  the 
smell  of  grains,  and  the  rattling  of  the  plump 
dray  horses  at  their  mangers,  were  capital  com- 
pany. Quite  refreshed  by  having  mingled  with 
this  good  society,  I  made  a  new  start  with  a 
new  heart,  setting  the  old  King's  Bench  prison 
before  me  for  my  next  object,  and  resolving, 
when  I  should  come  to  the  wall,  to  think  of 
poor  Horace  Kinch,  and  the  Dry  Rot  in  men. 

A  very  curious  disease  the  Dry  Rot  in  men, 
and  difficult  to  detect  the  beginning  of.  It  had 
carried  Horace  Kinch  inside  the  wall  of  the 
old  King's  Bench  prison,  and  it  had  carried  him 
out  with  his  feet  foremost.  He  was  a  likely 
man  to  look  at,  in  the  prime  of  life,  well  to  do, 
as  clever  as  he  needed  to  be,  and  popular  among 
many  friends.  He  was  suitably  married,  and 
had  healthy  and  pretty  children.  But,  like 
some  fair-looking  houses  or  fair-looking  ships, 
he  took  the  Dry  Hot.  The  first  strong  external 
revelation  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  is  a  tendency 
to  lurk  and  lounge ;  to  be  at  street-corners  with- 
out intelligible  reason ;  to  be  going  anywhere 
when  met ;  to  be  about  many  places  rather  than 
at  any ;  to  do  nothing  tangible,  but  to  have  an 
intention  of  performing  a  variety  of  intangible 
duties  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  When  this 
manifestation  of  the  disease  is  observed,  the 
observer  will  usually  connect  it  with  a  vague 
impression  once  formed  or  received,  that  the 
patient  was  living  a  little  too  hard.  He  will 
scarcely  have  had  leisure  to  turn  it  over  in  his 
mind  and  form  the  terrible  suspicion  "Dry 


Rot,"  when  he  will  notice  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  patient's  appearance  :  a  certain 
slovenliness  and  deterioration,  which  is  not 
poverty,  nor  dirt,  nor  intoxication,  nor  ill-health, 
but  simply  Dry  Rot.  To  this,  succeeds  a  smell 
as  of  strong  waters,  in  the  morning ;  to  that,  a 
looseness  respecting  money ;  to  that,  a  stronger 
smell  as  of  strong  waters,  at  all  times  ;  to  that, 
a  looseness  respecting  everything ;  to  that,  a 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  somnolency,  misery,  and 
crumbling  to  pieces.  As  it  is  in  wood,  so  it  is 
in  men.  Dry  Rot  advances  at  a  compound 
usury  quite  incalculable.  A  plank  is  found  in- 
fected with  it,  and  the  whole  structure  is  de- 
voted. Thus  it  had  been  with  the  unhappy 
Horace  Kiuch,  lately  buried  by  a  small  subscrip- 
tion. Those  who  knew  him  had  not  nigh  done 
saying,  "  So  well  off,  so  comfortably  established, 
with  such  hope  before  him — and  yet,  it  is  feared, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  Dry  Rot !"  when  lo !  the 
man  was  all  Dry  Rot  and  dust. 

From  the  dead  wall  associated  on  those  house- 
less nights  with  this  too  common  story,  I  chose 
next  to  wander  by  Bethlehem  Hospital ;  partly 
because  it  lay  on  my  road  round  to  Westminster ; 
partly,  because  I  had  a  night  -  fancy  in  my 
head  which  could  be  best  pursued  within  sight 
of  its  walls  and  dome.  And  the  fancy  was  this : 
Are  not  the  sane  and  the  insane  equal  at  night 
as  the  sane  lie  a  dreaming  ?  Are  not  all  of  us  out- 
side this  hospital,  who  dream,  more  or  less  in 
the  condition  of  those  inside  it,  every  night  of  our 
lives  ?  Are  we  not  nightly  persuaded,  as  they 
daily  are,  that  we  associate  preposterously  with 
kings  and  queens,  emperors  and  empresses,  and 
notabilities  of  all  sorts?  Do  we  not  nightly 
jumble  events '  and  personages  and  times  and 
places,  as  these  do  daily  ?  Are  we  not  some- 
times troubled  by  our  own  sleeping  inconsis- 
tencies, and  do  we  not  vexedly  try  to  account 
for  them  or  excuse  them,  just  as  these  do 
sometimes  in  respect  of  their  waking  delu- 
sions ?  Said  an  afflicted  man  to  me,  when  I 
was  last  in  a  hospital  like  this,  "  Sir,  I  can 
frequently  fly."  I  was  half  ashamed  to  reflect 
that  so  could  I — by  night.  Said  a  woman  to  me 
on  the  same  occasion,  "  Queen  Victoria  fre- 
quently comes  to  dine  with  me,  and  her  Majesty 
and  I  dine  off  peaches  and  maccaroni  in  our 
night-gowns,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort  does  us  the  honour  to  make  a  third  on 
horseback  in  a  Field-Marshal's  uniform."  Could 
I  refrain  from  reddening  with  consciousness 
when  I  remembered  the  amazing  royal  parties  I 
myself  had  given  (at  night),  the  unaccountable 
viands  I  had  put  on  table,  and  my  extraordinary 
manner  of  conducting  myself  on  those  distin- 
guished occasions  ?  I  wonder  that  the  great 
master  who  knew  everything,  when  he  called  ! 
Sleep  the  death  of  each  day's  life,  did  not  call 
Dreams  the  insanity  of  each  day's  sanity. 

By  this  time  I  had  left  the  Hospital  behind  i 
me,  and  was  again  setting  towards  the  river ; 
and  in  a  short  breathing  space  I  was  on  West- 
minster-bridge, regaling  my  houseless  eyes  with 
the  external  walls  of  the  British  Parliament — 
the  perfection  of  a  stupendous  institution,  I 
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know,  and  the  admiration  of  all  Burroaoduig  na- 
tions and  succeeding  ages,  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
perhaps  a  little  the  bet  t er  now  and  thru  for  being 
pricked  up  to  its  work.  Turning  off  into  Old 
Palace-yard,  the  Courts  of  Law  kept  me  company 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  hint  ing  in  low  whispers 
•what  numbers  of  people  they  wero  keeping 
awake,  and  how  intensely  wretched  and  hor- 
rible they  were  rendering  thp  small  hours  to 
unfortunate  suitors.  "Westminster  Abbey  was 
fine  gloomy  society  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  suggesting  a  wonderful  procession  of  its 
(lend  among  the  dark  arches  and  pillars,  each 
century  more  amazed  by  the  century  following 
it  than  by  all  the  centuries  going  before.  And 
indeed  in  those  houseless  night  walks — which 
even  included  cemeteries  where  watchmen 
went  round  among  the  graves  at  stated  times, 
and  moved  the  tell-tale  handle  of  an  index 
which  recorded  that  they  had  touched  it  at 
such  an  hour — it  was  a  solemn  consideration 
•what  enormous  hosts  of  dead  belong  to  one  old 
great  city,  and  how,  if  they  were  raised  while  the 
living  slept,  there  would  not  be  the  space  of  a 
pin's  point  in  all  the  streets  and  ways  for  the 
living  to  come  out  into.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
vast  armies  of  dead  would  overflow  the  hills  and 
valleys  beyond  the  city,  and  would  stretch  away 
all  round  it,  God  knows  how  far :  seemingly,  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth. 

When  a  church  clock  strikes,  on  houseless 
ears  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  it  may  be  at  first 
mistaken  for  company  and  hailed  as  such.  But, 
as  the  spreading  circles  of  vibration,  which  you 
may  perceive  at  such  a  time  with  great  clear- 
ness, go  opening  out,  for  ever  and  ever  after- 
wards widening  perhaps  (as  the  philosopher  has 
; )  in  eternal  space,  the  mistake  is  rec- 
tified and  the  sense  of  loneliness  is  profounder. 
Once — it  was  after  leaving  the  Abbey  and  turn- 
ing my  face  north — I  came  to  the  great  steps 
of  Saint  Martin's  church  as  the  clock  was 
st  riking  Three.  Suddenly,  a  thing  that  in  a  mo- 
ment more  I  should  have  trodden  upon  without 
seeing,  rose  up  at  my  feet  with  a  cry  of  loneli- 
ness and  houselessness,  struck  out  of  it  by  the 
bell,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard.  We  then 
stood  face  to  face  looking  at  or.e  another, 
frightened  by  one  another.  The  creature  was 
like  a  beetle-browed  hair-lipped  youth  of  twenty, 
and  it  had  a  loose  bundle  of  rags  on,  which  it 
held  together  with  one  of  its  hands.  It  shivered 
from  head  to  foot,  and  its  teeth  chattered,  and 
as  it  stared  at  me — persecutor,  devil,  ghost, 
whatever  it  thought  me — it  made  with  its 
•\yhining  mouth  as  if  it  were  snapping  at  me, 
like  a  worried  dog.  Intending  to  give  this  ugly 
object,  money,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  stay  it 
— for  it  recoiled  as  it  whined  and  snapped — 
and  laid  my  hand  upon  its  shoulder.  Instantly, 
it  t  wisted  out  of  its  garment,  like  the  young  man 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  left  me  standing 
alone  with  its  rags  in  my  hand. 

Coyent-gardcn  Market,  when  it  was  market 

morning,  was  wonderful  company.     The  great 

waggons  of  cabbages,   with  growers'  men  and 

lying  asleep  under  them,  and  with  sharp 


dogs  from  market-garden  neighbourhoods  look- 
it  er  the  whole,  were  as  good  as  a  party. 
But  one  of  the  worst  night  sights  I  know  in 
London,  is  to  be  found  in  the  children  who 
prowl  about  this  place ;  who  sleep  in  the  baskets, 
fight  for  the  offal,  dart  at  any  object  they  think 
they  can  lay  their  thieving  hands  on,  dive  under 
the  carts  and  barrows,  dodge  the  constables, 
and  are  perpetually  making  a  blunt  pattering  on 
the  pavement  of  the  Piazza  with  the  raia  of 
their  naked  feet.  A  painful  and  unnatural 
result  comes  of  the  comparison  one  is  forced  to 
institute  between  the. growth  of  corruption  as 
displayed  in  the  so  much  improved  and  cared 
for  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  growth  of  cor- 
ruption as  displayed  in  these  all  uncared  for  (ex- 
cept inasmuch  as  ever-hunted)  savages. 

There  was  early  coffee  to  be  got  about  Covent- 
garden  Market,  and  that  was  more  company — 
warm  company,  too,  which  was  better.  Toast 
of  a  very  substantial  quality,  was  likewise  pro- 
curable :  though  the  towzled-headed  man  who 
made  it,  in  an  inner  chamber  within  the  coffee 
room,  hadn't  got  his  coat  on  yet,  and  was-  so 
heavy  with  sleep  that  in  every  interval  of  toast 
and  coffee  he  went  off  anew  behind  the  partition 
into  complicated  cross-roads  of  choke  and 
snore,  and  lost  his  way  directly.  Into  one  of 
these  establishments  (among  the  earliest)  near 
Bow-street,  there  came,  one  morning  as  I  sat 
over  my  houseless  cup,  pondering  where  to  go 
next,  a  man.  in  a  high  and  long  snuff-coloured 
coat,  and  shoes,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
nothing  else  but  a  hat,  who  took  out  of  his  hat 
a  large  cold  meat  pudding  ;  a  meat  pudding  so 
large  that  it  was  a  very  tight  fit,  and  brought 
the  lining  of  the  hat  out  with  it.  This  mys- 
terious man  was  known  by  his  pudding,  for,  on 
his  entering,  the  man  of  sleep  brought  him  a 
pint  of  hot.  tea,  a  small  loaf,  and  a  large  knife  and 
fork  and  plate.  Left  to  himself  in  his  box,  he 
stood  the  pudding  on  the  bare  table,  and,  instead 
of  cutting  it,  stabbed  it,  over-hand,  with  the 
knife,  like  a  mortal  enemy  ;  then  took  the  knife 
out,  wiped  it  on  his  sleeve,  tore  the  pudding 
asunder  with  his  fingers,  and  ate  it  all  up.  The 
refmembrauce  of  this  man  with  the  pudding  re- 
mains with  me  as  the  remembrance  of  the  most 
spectral  person  my  houselessness  encountered. 
Twice  only  was  I  in  that  establishment,  and 
twice  I  saw  him  stalk  in  (as  I  should  say,  just  out 
of  bed,  and  presently  going  back  to  bed),  take 
out  his  pudding,  stab  his  pudding,  wipe  the 
dagger,  and  eat  his  pudding  all  up.  He  was  a 
man  whose  figure  promised  cadaverousness,  but 
who  had  an  excessively  red  face,  though  shaped 
like  a  horse's.  On  the  second  occasion  of  my 
seeing  him,  he  said,  huskily,  to  the  mau  of  sleep, 
"  Am  I  red  to-night  P"  "  You  are,"  he  uncom- 
promisingly answered.  "My  mother,"  said  the 
spectre,  "  was  a  red-faced  woman  that  liked 
drink,  and  I  looked  at  her  hard  when  she  laid 
in  her  coffin,  and  I  took  the  complexion." 
Somehow,  the  pudding  seemed  an  unwholesome 
pudding  after  that,  and  I  put  myself  in  its  way 
no  more. 

"When  there  was  no  market,  or  when  I  wanted 
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variety,  a  railway  terminus  with  the  morning 
mails  coming  in,  was  remunerative  company. 
But  like  most  of  the  company  to  be  had  in  this 
world,  it  lasted  only  a  very  short  time.  The 
station  lamps  would  burst  out  ablaze,  the 
porters  would  emerge  from  places  of  conceal- 
ment, the  cabs  and  trucks  would  rattle  to  their 
places  (the  post-office  carts  were  already  in 
theirs),  and,  finally,  the  bell  would  strike  up,  and 
the  train  would  come  banging  in.  But  there 
were  few  passengers  and  little  luggage, and  every- 
thing scuttled  away  with  the  greatest  expedition. 
The  locomotive  post-offices,  with  their  great 
nets — as  if  they  had  been  dragging  the  country 
for  bodies— would  fly  open  as  to  their  doors,  and 
would  disgorge  a  smell  of  lamp,  an  exhausted 
clerk,  a  guard  in  a  red  coat,  and  their  bags  of 
letters ;  the  engine  would  blow  and  heave  and 
perspire,  like  an  engine  wiping  its  forehead  and 
saying  what  a  run  it  had  had ;  and  within  ten 
minutes  the  lamps  were  out,  and  I  was  house- 
less and  alone  again. 

But  now,  there  were  driven  cattle  on  the  high 
road  near,  wanting  (as  cattle  always  do)  to  turn 
into  the  midst  of  stone  walls,  and  squeeze  them- 
selves through  six  inches'  width  of  iron  railing, 
and  getting  their  heads  down  (also  as  cattle  always 
do)  for  tossing-purchase  at  quite  imaginary  dogs, 
and  giving  themselves  and  every  devoted  creature 
associatedwiththem  a  most  extraordinary  amount 
of  unnecessary  trouble.  Now,  too,  the  conscious 
gas  began  to  grow  pale  with  the  knowledge  that 
daylight  was  coming,  and  straggling  work- 
people were  already  in  the  streets,  and,  as 
waking  life  had  become  extinguished  with  the 
last  pieman's  sparks,  so  it  began  to  be  rekindled 
with  the  fires  of  the  first  street  corner  breakfast- 
sellers.  And  so  by  faster  and  faster  degrees,  until 
the  last  degrees  were  very  fast,  the  day  came,  and 
I  was  tired  and  could  sleep.  And  it  is  not,  as  I 
used  to  think,  going  home  at  such  times,  the 
least  wonderful  thing  in  London,  that  in  the  real 
desert  region  of  the  night  the  houseless  wanderei 
is  alone  there.  I  knew  well  enough  where  to  find 
Vice  and  Misfortune  of  all  kinds,  if  I  had  chosen ; 
but  they  were  put  out  of  sight,  and  my  houseless- 
ness  had  many  miles  upon  miles  of  streets  in  which 
it  could,  and  did,  have  its  own  solitary  way. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  "  SITTING  AT  A 
PLAY." 

THE  Eye-witness  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover,  blushing,  unseen,  in  a  country  town,  i 
drama  of  surpassing  interest,  abounding  in  situa- 
tions, in  tableaux,  and  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  biir 
in  thrilling  combats,  and  withal  new  and  fresh  ir 
plot  and  construction.  He  was  first  struck  of  5 
heap,  and  then  drawn  into  the  Thamesenc 
Theatre  by  a  playbill  in  the  pork -butcher's  win 
dow.  It  was  pinned  on  a  very  fat  leg  of  pork 
and  ran  thus : 

THEATRE,  THAMESEND. 

For  the 
BENEFIT  OF 

ME.  RUPERT  RAVENS  WOOD, 

On  Friday,  September  30. 


The  performances  will  commence  with  a  Drama  of 

ntense  interest,  abounding  with  thrilling  Combats, 

entitled  the 

BRIDGE   §  DESPAIR. 

Mons.  Dumague ME.  SIMS. 

Capt.  Lafont MR.  HICKSON. 

Mons.  Girad ME.  PEREY. 

Pierre  Bertrand ME.  SCEOPE. 

Phillipe  Pipon ME.  T.  SIMS. 

Paul  Gerrole.. ME.  G.  SIMS. 

MICHEL  (the  Dumb  Guide). ..ME.  R.  RA.VENSWOOD. 

Jacques  Labomme ME.  F.  SIMS. 

Marcel ME.  Q.  SIMS. 

Madame  Minot MRS.  SIMS. 

Jeannette Miss  SIMS. 

Adelle Miss  SABINA  SIMS. 


Pierre  Bertrand's  Inn. 

The  lilly  (!)  of  France — the  happy  vintage  and 
abode  of  love — Adelle's  goodness  the  theme  of  her 
moral  neighbours — she  welcomes  them  to  the  village 
festival — this  day  must  be  devoted  to  feasting  and 
merriment !  but  one  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
joyous  assembly,  and  that  one  is  MICHEL,  THE  DUMB 
GUIDE — the  consent  given  to  Adelle's  marriage  with 
Michel  is  overheard  by  Paul  Gerjole — he  vows  his 
love  and  is  rejected — his  vow  of  revenge — arrival  of 
Michel  and  Captain  Lafont — the  letters  entrusted  to 
Adelle  —  Gerrote  changes  the  pistols  —  the  lover's 
farewell  and  departure. 

Gerrole  and  Marcel  in  ambush — the  road  intercepted 
— the  attack — the  pistols  false,  and 

DEATH   OF    CAPTAIN   LAFONT. 

The    dumb    guide's    despair — Michel    beats    down 

Marcel  who  is  wounded — Gerrole  returns  to  the 

conflict —    . 
TERRIFIC  COMBAT  §  3 

Michel  is  overpowered  and  beaten  to  the  earth — 
escape  of  Marcel  and  Gerrole — entrance  of  the 

military — 

MICHEL    ACCUSED    OF    MURDER1. 
Grand  and  Impressive  Tableau ! 

THE  TRIAL ! ! 

Evidence  strong  against  Michel — the  discharged 
pistol — sudden  appearance  of  Gerrole  who  swears 
that  the  knife  and  pistol  now  produced,  stained  with 
blood,  were  the  property  of  Michel — affecting  meeting 

of  the  Lovers 

Wretched  Michel 

THY  DOOM  IS  A  GIBBET. 

THE  BRIDGE  8   DESPAIR 

Over  the  Victim's  Grave — Tableau. 

CROSS  OF  DEATH  ! 
The  once  merry  Pierre,  the  father  of 

ADELLE  A  MANIAC  ! 

He  sinks  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  cross — Marcel 
and  Gerrole  in  search  for  the 

MISSING  PISTOL  !  ! 

That  pistol  which  if  found  by  another  would  expose 

them  to  the  world  as  the  monsters  (!)  nature  had 

created  them — Gerrole  sees  Pierre,  his  horror  and 

remorse 

THE  BLOOD  OF  HIS  VICTIM  IS  FRESH  UPON  THE 
STONE  CROSS 

Pierre  and  the  pistol — yield  it  old  man  !  never !  a 

light  breaks  in  upon  me 
YOU  ARE  a  MURDERER. 

And  poor  dumb  Michel  may  yet  be  saved  !     Help  ! ! 

Help ! ! !     DEADLY  STRUGGLE — arrival  of  the 

military — the  discovery  and 

Death  of  Paul  Gervole 

TABLEAU. 
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The  Theatre  at  Thamesend  is  not  so  large  as 
Exeter  Hall.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  Adelphi, 
or  the  St.  James's,  or  Miss  Kelly's.  In  short, 
it  is  as  small  as  it  well  can  be,  and  the  stage 
— though  larger  than  that  of  the  Smallport 
Theatre,  where  the  proscenium  was  so  low  that 
your  Eye-witness  could  only  see  the  face  of  the 
tallest  actor  from  the  mouth  downward  —  the 
^tage  is  of  such  confined  dimensions  that,  when 
a  scene  has  to  be  set  in  front  of  another,  the 
performers  have  a  hard  matter  to  keep  their  legs 
out  of  the  foot-lights,  and  look  as  if  the  back- 
ground must  inevitably  end  in  pushing  them  over 
info  Uic  pit. 

But  what  matters  size  ?  The  Thamesend 
Theatre  was  beautifully  decorated,  with  the 
whole  solar  system  on  the  ceiling  complete, 
except  in  one  place,  where  there  was  a  great 
round  hole,  which  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
larger  planets  had  been  unable  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  had  bolted  out  into  space.  There 
were  twenty-seven  persons  present  on  this  occa- 
sion (after  half-price),  and  the  boy  who,  wanting 
to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  gallery  to  another, 
achieved  his  object  by  a  hand-over-hand  process 
round  the  rail  of  that  portion  of  the  building, 
must  have  done  so  out  of  pure  fancy,  as  he  might 
easily,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  have  stepped 
over  the  benches,  on  which  his  friends  were  out 
sparsely  scattered.  As  for  the  audience,  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  young  Thamesend  swells, 
who  all  tried  to  imitate  eacn  other  in  their  cos- 
tume and  manners,  taking  their  lead  from  the 
young  man  at  Hicks  and  Vicars' s,  who  on  the 
previous  day  had  served  the  E.-W.  with  that  box 
of  dinner  pills  to  which  he  attributes  the  gra- 
dual break-up  of  his  digestive  powers.  The 
young  man  from  Hicks  and  Vicars's  tried  hard 
to  be  languid,  and  not  interested  in  the  per- 
formance, but  the  "  thrilling  combats"  proved 
too  many  for  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  drama ,  he  became  violently  and 
breathlessly  excited. 

And  well  he  might.  For,  to  be  sure,  this  was 
a  play  which,  even  without  the  thrilling  combats, 
might  reasonably  awaken  the  interest  of  any- 
body. Let  us  consider  it  carefully.  The  reader 
has  already  seen  that  this  drama  commences 
with  "the  lilly  of  France — the  happy  vintage 
and  abode  of  love,"  and  that  "  Adelle's  good- 
ness is  the  theme  of  her  moral  neighbours;" 
he  has  seen  that  lily  is  (and  why  not  ?)  spelt 
with  two  1's,  and  he  has  observed  that  the  name 
of  Adele  is  similarly  favoured  with  a  redundancy 
of  letters.  All  this  he  has  seen,  but  there  are 
other  things  which  he  has  not  seen.  He  has  not 
seen  the  moral  neighbours,  and  it  is  well  for  him. 
The  first  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  morality 
of  the  Eye-witness ;  the  thiu  end  of  Jhe  immoral 
wedge  has— so  to  speak— been  introduced,  by 
the  sight  of  those  moral  neighbours,  of  their 
ilirt ,  their  discouraging  seediness,  and  (especially 
with  regard  to  the  main  spokesman)  their  intem- 
perance. Indeed,  the  principal  moral  neighbour 
wa<  supported  from  behind  by  his  friends,  and 
delivered  his  dialogue  with  a  glazed  eye  and  an 
impaired  and  gulpy  utterance. 


But  if  the  reader  (and  his  morality)  has  gained 
by  not  having  seen  the  moral  neighbours,  he  has 
greatly  lost  in  having  missed  "  Adelle's"  father, 
the  merry  Pierre.  This  young  person  was  blessed 
with  a  perennial  youth, which  set  af  defiance  the 
elastic  cotton  baldness  which  had  been  pulled 
on  by  different  dirty  fingers,  till  it  was  relieved 
by  a  black  line  from  his  face.  He  was  evidently 
the  youngest  member  of  the  company,  and  as 
Adelle  herself  was  a  stout  matron  of  about  forty, 
and  her  lovers  were  both  stalwart  veterans,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  remarkable.  The*  mis- 
creant Gerrole  haying  failed  to  induce  this 
youth  to  grant  him  his  daughter's  hand  in 
marriage,  vows  vengeance,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  bill,  and  soon  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  it.  Enter  Captain  Lafont, 
who  being  a  pedestrian  traveller,  and  in  want 
of  a  guide,  is  of  course  dressed  in  a  military 
frock,  cotton  drawers,  and  Hessians.  He 
wears  a  cap  with  a  gold  band,  carries  a  riding- 
whip  to  help  him  across  the  mountains,  and 
is  further  prepared  for  a  scramble  by  having 
on  his  heels  an  immense  pair  of  gilt  spurs.  The 
faithful  Michel  steps  forward,  appropriately  ac- 
coutred for  an  Alpine  journey  in  a  blouse,  an 
open  shirt-collar,  white  trousers,  and  pumps 
with  buckles  in  them. 

Now,  the  faithful  Michel,  being  the  accepted- 
lover  of  Adelle,  is  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wicked  Gerrole ;  so  he  at  once  determines  to 
waylay  the  travellers,  and  by  murdering  them 
both  to  get  rid  of  his  rival,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  possessed  of  the  wardrobe 
of  the  officer,  Captain  Lafont.  The  wicked 
Gerrole  now  associates  in  his  villany  the  mis- 
creant Marcel,  and  they  both  get  into  ambush 
on  a  spot  which  the  traveller  and  his  guide  will 
infallibly  pass,  and  this  is  the  process  called  in- 
tercepting the  road.  This  getting  into  ambush 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  is  not  accom- 
plished without  much  noisy  stamping  about  and 
profuse  gesticulation.  It  is  at  last,  however, 
tolerably  successful,  considering  the  smallness 
of  the  "cover"  and  the  largeness  of  the  per- 
formers ;  the  murderers  are  made  all  snug,  the 
thunder  and  lightning  begins,  and  the  Dumb 
Guide  and  Captain  Lafont  appear  on  the  scene. 
They  descend  the  rocks  at  the  back,  and  it  then 
becomes  evident,  that,  as  far  as  being  a  guide  is 
concerned,  the  faithful  Michel  is  an  impostor. 
He  gropes  about,  advances  to  the  second  en- 
trance left,  and,  being  received  there  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  tries  the  third  entrance  right.  Find- 
ing that  this  will  not  do  either,  he  retires  to  the 
aack  of  the  stage,  raises  himself  on  tiptoe,  and 
dsses  his  hand,  looking,  as  stage  directions  say, 
"  off."  Having  performed  this  feat  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  he  next  comes  to  the  front  and  re- 
peats it ;  other  equally  intelligible  pieces  of  pau- 
;omime  would,  doubtless,  Lave  followed,  if 
Messrs.  Marcel  and  Gerrole  had  not  suddenly 
jurst  out  of  their  ambush  aud  attacked  the  Cap- 
tain ;  who  was  sitting  all  this  time  helplessly  on  , 
a  big  stone. 

The  faithful  Michel  rushes  to  the  rescue,  but 
to  his  dismay  finds  that  his  pistols,  which  Marcel 
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had  previously  tampered  with,  miss  fire.  The 
murderers  kill  the  Captain;  but,  having  done 
this,  appear  inclined  to  behave  very  handsomely 
to  the  Dumb  Guide,  for,  instead  of  despatching 
him  on  the  spot,  they  retire  to  opposite  corners, 
and  commence  a  series  of  gesticulations  highly 
valuable  as  callisthenic  exercises,  but  liable  to 
the  objection  of  involving  a  great  loss  of  time 
and  opportunity.  While  they  are  thus  engaged, 
the  Dumb  Guide  retires  up  the  stage,  and,  hap- 
pening to  look  behind  a  large  stone  cross,  sud- 
denly discovers  a  couple  of  serviceable  swords 
of  the  kind  called  "  combats."  This  is  one  of 
those  touches  of  nature  which  carry  an  audience 
by  storm.  The  swords  having  thus  turned  up 
in  the  nick  of  time,  a  thrilling  combat  of  three 
comes  off  without  further  delay.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful combat.  The  Dumb  Guide,  with  one  of  the 
opportunely  discovered  swords  in  each  hand, 
tackles  both  his  enemies  at  once,  and  accommo- 
dates them  with  every  kind  of  up  stroke  and 
down  stroke,  of  over  stroke  and  under  stroke, 
and  all  sorts  of  fancy  strokes,  keeping  time  to 
the  music  all  the  while.  Such  an  honourable 
combat,  too  :  when  anybody  gets  out  of  breath 
the  others  leave  off,  and  wait  till  he  has  got  his 
wind  before  they  set  to  work  again.  The  com- 
bat went  on  so  long,  and  the  audience  approved 
of  it  so  highly,  that  your  Eye-witness  began  to 
think  that  this  drama  was  not  only  to  "abound" 
in  thrilling  combats,  but  was  going  to  be  a  thrill- 
ing combat  altogether,  when  a  discovery  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Marcel  and  Gerrole  that  the 
military  was  approaching  in  the  distance.  This 
circumstance  altered  the  posture  of  affairs,  and 
caused  these  two  gentlemen  to  decamp  very 
promptly,  so  it  happened  that  the  Dumb  Guide 
was  left  on  the  stage  alone  with  the  remains, 
and  in  this  position  was  discovered  by  the  mili- 
tary. "The  military"  consisted  of  two  boys  and 
a  girl,  but  such  is  the  force  of  allegiance  in  the 
Dumb  Guide,  that  when  this  small  force  (se- 
lected, apparently,  from  a  large  one,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  diversity  of  its  uniforms)  charged 
him  with  the  murder  of  the  Captain,  he  gave  in 
at  once,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away,  like 
a  lamb,  to  the  hall  of  justice. 

The  hall  of  justice  is  a  small  apartment  enough, 
with  two  arm-chairs  placed  sideways  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  in  front  of  one  of  them  a  small  desk 
with  hangings  to  conceal  its  legs,  which  are 
probably  of  deal.  There  is  no  one  on  the 
stage  when  this  scene  is  discovered,  which 
makes  its  awfulness  the  more  impressive.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  a  black  coat  and  the  late  Captain's 
Hessians  (which,  alas  !  he  will  want  no  longer), 
enters,  and  is  immediately  recognisable  as  the 
principal  moral  neighbour  who  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  drama,  and  who  was  then,  or 
appearances  did  him  great  injustice,  to  a  certain 
extent  under  the  influence  of  cordial  waters. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  not  lost  the  vitreous 
eye  or  the  vacillating  roll  which  characterised 
him  earlier  in  the  evening,  takes  the  stage  once 
or  twice,  advances  to  the  foot-lights,  and  looks 
as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something,  but  after 


certain  workings  of  the  under  jaw  w.hich  are  un- 
productive of  sound,  thinks  better  of  it,  and  re- 
tires to  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  into  which  he 
sinks  rather  heavily,  but  with  great  majesty 
notwithstanding.  This  achievement  is  followed 
by  the  entry  of  a  very  tall  young  mau  indeed  in 
a  very  short  clergyman's  gown,  who  skims  across 
the  stage  in  so  rapid  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that 
he  is  ashamed  of  his  legs,  which,  indeed,  are  cal- 
culated to  cover  him  with  confusion ;  he  gets 
them,  however,  promptly  under  the  hangings  of 
the  desk,  and  breathes  once  more.  It  is  evident 
that  these  are  the  two  judges  who  are  to  try  the 
prisoner,  and  as  it  is  also  obvious  that  they  cither 
don't  know  their  dialogue,  or  have  got  no  dia- 
logue to  know,  it  is  quite  a  relief  when  the 
military  bring  in  the  prisoner  through  the  fold- 
ing-doors in  the  flat,  and  when  other  myrmidons 
of  justice  enter,  escorting  the  fainting  Adelle, 
there  seems  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings. 

The  proceedings,  then,  are  opened  by  the 
young  Justice  with  the  disheartening  legs,  who 
charges  Michel  with  the  murder  of  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenant.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  mili- 
tary would  now  come  forward  as  witnesses,  but 
they  remain  speechless,  and  the  young  Justice 
gives  their  evidence  for  them.  This  is  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  and,  as  there  is  no  counsel 
on  either  side,  it  is  uncommonly  soon  over.  So 
is  the  speech  of  the  unfortunate  Adelle,  who  in 
vain  endeavours  to  show  that  her  own  personal 
conviction  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  his  discharge.  There  remains, 
then,  but  one  more  chance  for  the  unfortunate 
Michel :  his  own  defence,  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  dumb  show. 

The  once-moral-neighbour-now-Justice-of-the- 
Peace  gives  the  signal  to  begin,  and  the  dumb 
man  goes  at  it  with  a  will.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  when  the  dumb  man  softly  strides  across  the 
justice-hall  (which  is  soon  done),  and,  rising  on 
his  toes,  looks  up  to  heaven,  then  strides  back 
again  and  points  down  to  the  ground,  and,  sub- 
sequently advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
kneels  on  one  knee  and  smites  his  breast — it  is 
quite  certain,  we  say,  that  it  would  never  occur 
to  the  reader  to  explain  these  phenomena  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  It  will  be  obvious,"  says  the  Irish  J.P.— 
"  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  persons  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  perspicuitee,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  prisoner  in  this  inthroductory  portion  of  his 
evidence  is  as  follows  :  he  says  that  'twas  about 
the  evening  toime,  when  a  streenger,  arroiving 
in  the  village,  demanded  some  person  to  act  as  a 
gyuide  iu  conveying  him  across  the  adjeecent 
mountains.  Prisoner,  am  I  jostified  in  thus  in- 
terprating  your  signs  ?" 

The  dumb  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  Ins 
heart,  smiles  a  smile  for  which  alone  he  ought 
to  be  ordered  for  immediate  execution.  Ike 
J.P.  turns  with  mingled  exultation  and  drowsi- 
ness to  his  colleague,  the  young  man  with  the 
discouraging  legs  and  the  short  gown,  who  now 
takes  no  part  in  the  proceedings  beyond  in- 
sanely fiddling  with  a  pen,  and  says,  "  I  was 
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roight.     Prisoner,  ye  may  now  proceed  with 
your  ividence." 

The  dumb  man,  who  desires  nothing  better,  is 
at  it  again  in  no  time.  He  strides  again  across 
the  justice-room,  and  again  rises  on  his  toes, 
then  he  slightly  ducks  at  the  knee-joints,  then  he 
crosses  again  and  clasps  his  hands,  then  he 
strides  to  the  folding-doors  and  looks  out  of 
them,  then  he  hides  his  face  with  his  hands,  then 
he  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  smiles, 
goes  down  on  one  knee,  kisses  his  hand,  and 
slaps  his  breast. 

"  I  gather,"  says  the  J.P.,  "  from  what  I  have 
just  seen,  that  he  started  on  his  jonrney  in  com- 
pany with  the  streenger,  who  wore  a  milithary  ap- 
pearance, and  had  a  sloight  cast  in  tho  oi.  The 
sun  was  descending  upon,  or  rather  behoind, 
the  earth,  and  the  little  birds  were  singing  their 
mat  ins  to  the  decloining  orb,  when  suddenly  on 
approaching  that  part  of  the  road  in  which  ne- 
cessitee  compelled  them  to  pass  over  the 
bridge  now  known  by  the  sad  appeleetion  of  the 
Bridge  of  Despair,  a  terrific  storm  burst  upon 
the  travellers,  and  at  the  same  toime  they  were 
assaulted  by  two  hardened  ruffians,  destitute 
aloike  of  human  sympathy  and  of  a  due  regyord 
lor  the  awful  majistee  of  the  tempest  which  was 
uxploding  upon'um.  Prisoner,  you  may  pro- 
ceed with  your  ividence." 

More  soft  striding,  more  rising  on  tiptoe, 
more  kissing  of  fingers,  more  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  more  slapping  of  breast. 

The  J.P.,  who  had  been  asleep,  is  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  dumb  man  prompting  the  judge,  "throws 
a  whisper"  at  him  with  all  his  might. 

"  Oh  !  ah !  yes  !  a  thrilling  combat  ensued," 
said  the  Justice,  "  a  combat  of  a  terrifie  nee- 
ture,  between  three  desperate  men ;  for  the 
fourth,  the  unhappy  streenger,  had  fallen  at  once 
a  victim  to  the  blows  of  the  assassin.  Prisoner, 
ye  may  proceed." 

Dumb  show  as  before,  and  prompting  con- 
tinued to  the  end. 

"  It  was  about  this  toime,"  continued  the  Jus- 
tice, stimulated  by  much  whispering  from  the 
dumb  man — "  it  was  about  this  toime  that  the 
milithary — the  brave  defenders  of  our  neetive 
roights  and  libertees — came  upon  the  scene, 
when  the  murderers,  alarmed  by  the  majistee 
of  their  appearance,  fled  from  before  them,  and 
the  accused  being  found  near  to  the  remeens 
of  the  unhappy  and  murdered  voyager,  was 
accused  of  the  foul  dced,and  brought  to  justice." 
As  there  is  no  jury  to  charge,  and  nobody  to 
be  consulted,  there  seems  every  reason  at  this 
June. are  to  conclude  that  the  trial  is  at  an  end, 
when  suddenly  Messrs.  Marcel  and  Gerrole  rush 
into  court,  and,  producing  the  pistol  with  which 
the  murder  is  alleged  to  nave  been  committed, 
prove  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  devoted 
el.  M  iohcl  is  orderea  for  execution,  and, 
being  removed  by  the  military,  the  stage  is 
cleared. 

•ridge  of  Despair  scene  again,  and  "the 
once  merry  Pierre,  the  father  of  Adelle — a 
maniac  !"  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  thing 


to  observe  in  what  a  subtle  manner  the  mental 
derangement  of  the  once  merry  Pierre  is  sug- 
gested to  the  audience.  It  is  entirely  done  by 
the  agency  of  glaeed  calico.  It  seems,  to  judge 
by  appearances,  that  the  father  of  Adelle,  on 
parting  with  his  reason  and  ceasing  to  be  the 
once  merry  Pierre,  has  purchased,  or  otherwise 
become  possessed  of,  a  long  "  breadth"  of  black 
glazed  calico;  in  this  he  has  cut  a  hole  for  his 
venerable  head,  and  has  popped  it  on  over  his 
ordinary  clothing.  The  effect  of  this  is  much 
more  horrible,  and  certainly  more  indicative  of 
insanity,  than  anything  else  that  could  have  been 
done  at  the  price.  Habited  thus,  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  discovered  groping  about  in  search  of 
a  certain  missing  pistol  which  is  to  clear  his 
future  son-in-law's  character.  The  weapon  in 
question  turns  up  behind  the  stone  cross,  where 
on  a  previous  occasion  it  will  be  remembered 
that  two  swords  happened  to  be  discovered  just 
when  they  were  wanted. 

The  Eye-witness  frankly  acknowledges  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  inform  the  reader  now  the 
discovery  of  this  pistol  cleared  the  character 
of  the  Dumb  Guide;  or  why  Messrs.  Marcel 
and  Gerrole,  who  knew  that  it  would  do  so, 
and  who  came  upon  the  scene  just  as  the 
once  merry  Pierre  found  it,  did  not  knock 
the  maniac  father  on  the  head,  wrap  him  up  in 
the  breadth  of  glazed  calico,  and  tumble  him 
over  the  Bridge  of  Despair  into  the  raging  tor- 
rent below.  Far  less  can  he  explain  how  it 
happened  that  the  military  turned  up  again  at 
this  moment ;  that  the  Irish  J.P.  happened  to 
be  passing  when  he  was  most  wanted,  to  convict 
the  two  villains  ;  that  Adelle  knew  all  about  it, 
and  bounded  on,  followed  by  the  Dumb  Guide, 
who  had  been  probably  liberated  by  electric 
telegraph :  so  rapidly  did  his  appearance  follow 
the  discovery  of  his  innocence.  At  all  events, 
accountable  or  unaccountable,  all  these  things 
were  so,  and  the  maniac  father,  whose  restora- 
tion was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  every- 
thing satisfactory,  acted  like  a  father,  and, 
abandoning  his  glazed  calico  and  his  lunacy 
together,  became  the  once  merry  Pierre  again, 
and  lived  so  ever  afterwards. 


YIDOCQ,  FRENCH  DETECTIVE. 

IN  TWO   PORTIONS.      PORTION   THE   SECOND. 

THE  second  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  great 
French  detective's  cleverness,  runs  as  follows : 

At  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of  France  by 
the  Allies,  as  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the 
enemy  was  not  a  perfectly  established  fact, 
everybody  set  to  work  to  invent  hiding-places  for 
valuables,  out  of  the  reach  of  Cossack  rapacity.  A 
Monsieur  Senard,  a  jeweller  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
on  going  to  visit  one  of  his  friends,  the  Cure'  of 
Livry,  near  Pontoise,  found  him  busily  employed 
in  having  a  hole  dug  in  which  he  might  tempo- 
rarily bury,  in  the  first  place,  the  church  plate, 
and,  secondly,  his  own  little  property.  The  man 
who  was  digging  the  hole  haa  enjoyed  the 
cure's  confidence  for  thirty  years ;  he  was  a 
cooper  by  trade;  he  was  also  churchwarden, 
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sacristan,  bell-ringer,  and  factotum.  Never 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  old 
Moiselet  given  the  slightest  ground  for  suspi- 
cion, either  with  respect  to  his  devotion  or  his 
morality. 

M.  Senard  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  good  cure's  hiding-place 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs'  worth  (12,000^.)  of  diamonds, 
which  he  brought  the  next  morning  in  a  little 
box.  The  joint  treasure  was  deposited  in  the 
ground  six  feet  deep,  covered  and  concealed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  any  curious  inquirer 
off  the  scent.  The  Cossacks  did  not  fail  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Livry  and  its  environs,  where  they 
made  a  few  discoveries ;  but,  thanks  to  old 
Moiselet's  ingenuity,  the  precious  deposit  es- 
caped their  cupidity. 

The  good  cure  rubbed  his  hands,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  innocent  trick,  when 
one  fine  day — it  ought  to  have  been  a  Eriday — 
Moiselet  rushed  in  more  dead  than  alive,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  treasure  had  been  abstracted. 
Both  rushed  to  the  spot.  All  they  gained  from 
their  inspection  of  it  was  the  wretched  certainty 
that  the  robbery  was  complete;  the  rascally 
Cossacks  had  not  done  things  by  halves ;  the 
heretics,  the  pagans !  They  had  carried  off 
all,  even  the  sacred  vessels.  The  poor  cure 
nearly  fell  backwards  when  he  beheld  the  full 
extent  of  his  loss  ;  Moiselet,  for  his  part, 
was  frightful  to  look  at  ;  he  sighed  and 
groaned  as  if  he  were  giving  up  the  ghost. 
This  dreadful  misfortune  could  not  have  afflicted 
him  more  keenly  had  it  been  his  own  personal 
loss.  The  violence  of  his  grief  prevented  his 
accompanying  Monsieur  le  Cure,  who  took  the 
first  vehicle  to  acquaint  liis  friend  Senard  with 
the  terrible  news. 

Senard  cleared  the  distance  between  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police  at  a 
single  bound.  He  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the 
theft  of  the  treasure  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
very  person  who  had  hidden  it :  on  the  smooth- 
spoken, the  pious,  the  afflicted  old  Moiselet.  M. 
Henry  was  of  the  same  opinion,  in  spite  of  all 
the  cure"  could  say  to  testify  to  his  sacristan's 
honour ;  also  was  it  Vidocq's  opinion,  at  the 
first  word  he  heard  about  the  business;  but 
mentioned  that  the  affair  was  beset  with  thorns. 
Yet,  he  would  undertake  it,  and  did  not  despair 
of  coming  off  with  flying  colours. 

Incur,"  said  M.  Senard,  "  whatever  expense 
you  think  necessary.  My  purse  is  at  your  dis- 
posal, and  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice.  Only 
find  me  my  box  of  diamonds,  and  there  are  ten 
thousand  francs  for  you." 

In  spite  of  M.  Senard's  successive  abate- 
ments in  proportion  as  the  discovery  seemed 
more  probable,  Vidocq  promised  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power.  M.  Se'nard  and  the 
cure  returned  to  Pontoise,  and  the  result  of 
their  depositions  was  the  arrest  and  examina- 
tion of  Moiselet.  They  tried  him  in  all  ways 
to  get  him  to  confess  his  guilt,  but  he  persisted 
in  declaring  his  innocence  ;  and  the  accusation 
was  on  the  point  of  melting  into  air,  when 


Vidocq  set  one  of  his  cleverest  agents  to 
work.  This  person,  wearing  a  military  uni- 
form and  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  pre- 
sented himself  to  Moiselet's  wife,  with  a  billet 
for  lodgings.  He  was  supposed  to  be  just 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  remain  at  Livry  only 
eight-and-  forty  hours ;  but  a  few  minutes  after 
his  arrival,  he  had  a  fall,  and  an  artificial  sprain, 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  his  continuing 
his  journey.  The  mayor,  therefore,  decided  that 
he  should  be  the  cooperess's  guest  till  further 
orders. 

Madame  Moiselet  was  one  of  those  v  hearty 
jovial  bodies  who  have  no  scruple  about  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  wounded  conscript ; 
and  she  was  not  yet  thirty-six.  Moreover,  evil 
tongues  reproached  her  with  a  weakness  for  a 
cheerful  glass.  The  pretend'ed  soldier  did  not  fail 
to  flatter  every  foible  through  which  she  was  ac- 
cessible, even  opening  his  purse  to  pay  for  her 
bottles  of  wine.  He  acted  as  her  secretary,  and 
wrote  letters  at  her  dictation  to  her  husband  in 
prison.  He  practised  on  her  vanity  and  love  of 
show,  by  sending  a  female  pedlar  to  tempt  her 
with  gaudy  goods,  which  might  perhaps  draw 
some  of  the  cure's  cash  out  of  its  hidden  retreat, 
or  bring  forward  some  of  the  church  plate  by 
way  of  exchange ;  but  all  in  vain.  Madame 
Moiselet  was  discretion  itself ;  she  was  a  phoenix, 
of  prudence.  Her  guarded  resistance  put  Vidocq 
on  his  mettle ;  he  ordered  the  agent  to  cure  his 
sprain  and  come  back  immediately,  and  resolved 
to  experimentalise  iu  person  on  the  husband. 

Disguised  as  a  sort  of  German  man-servant, 
and  without  having  given  the  least  previous 
notice  to  the  local  authorities,  "Vidocq  began 
prowling  about  the  environs  of  Pontoise,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  himself  taken  up.  No- 
thing in  the  world  was  more  easy  for  him  to 
manage  ;  he  had  so  often  given  gendarmes  the 
dodge  that  lie  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  fall 
into  their  clutches.  As  he  had  no  papers  or  pass- 
port to  show,  and  as  the  commissary  of  police 
could  not  understand  a  word  of  his  gibberish, 
the  prison  doors  opened  to  receive  him,  almost 
of  their  own  accord.  As  soon  as  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  prison  yard,  he  recognised  Moise- 
let. Teigning  to  find  his  countenance  more 
agreeable  and  engaging  than  the  faces  of  the 
other  prisoners,  he  made  him  understand,  rather 
by  gestures  than  by  words,  that  he  wished  to 
treat  him  to  a  bottle  of  wine,  by  way  of  pay- 
ing his  footing.  Moiselet  conducted  him  to 
his  chamber,  and  the  bottles  were  emptied 
one  after  the  other.  Vidocq  pretended  to  be 
dead  drunk ;  so  that  the  gaoler,  who  took  part  in 
the  libations,  very  naturally  set  up  a  bed  for 
him  in  his  new  friend's  room.  It  was  all  he 
wanted,  for  the  present.  Moiselet  was  deligb ted; 
besides  the  slight  gratification  of  personal  pride 
which  a  professed  drinker  feels  when  he  has  put 
a  rival  under  the  table,  he  found  Vidocq  ail 
amiable  and  a  generous  companion. 

When  the  two  first  bottles  were  paid  for, 
Vidocq,  unstitching  a  button  off  his  coat,  had 
extracted  from  it  a  Napoleon.  Next  morn- 
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ing,  Moisclct  inquired  if  he  bad  any  more  ? 
Vidocq  made  him  understand  that  every  one  of 
his  buttons  was  garnished  with  the  same  lining, 
with  the  exception  that  the  large  buttons  con- 
tained double  Napoleons,  while  the  small  buttons 
had  only  single  ones.  The  old  sacristan  jumped 
for  joy ;  he  liad  no  money,  or,  if  he  had,  it  did 
not  suit  his  purpose  to  show  it.  He  was 
charmed  at  finding  a  comrade  who  prodigally 
met  their  common  expenses,  without  asking 
for  anything  in  return  beyond  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.  In  the  impossibility  of  per- 
suading his  amiable  guest  to  speak  French, 
Moisclet  attempted  to  speak  what,  on  the  stage, 
passes  by  courtesy  for  broken  German.  It  was 
m  this  frightful  jargon,  enough  to  disconcert  a 
Frankfort  Jew,  that  Vidocq,  without  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion,  related  his  story,  framed  for 
the  circumstances. 

Although  the  narrative  did  not  sin  by  excess 
of  lucidity,  Moiselet  easily  comprehended  that 
his  new  friend  had,  at  the  battle  of  Montereau, 
stolen  his  master's  portmanteau  and  concealed 
it  in  the  Forest  of  Bondy ;  and  as  the  confession 
did  not  appear  either  to  astonish  him  or  to  shock 
his  feelings,  Vidocq  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  friend's  conscience  was  tolerably  lax  and 
wide,  and  no  longer  doubted  that  he  knew  better 
than  anybody  else  what  had  become  of  the  cur6's 
little  property,  the  sacred  vessels,  and  M.  Se- 
nard's  diamonds.  He  began  to  vaunt  the  plea- 
sant life  that  was  led  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kliiiu1,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  wines.  He  got  him  to  express  the 
desire  he  felt  of  going  to  Germany,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  his  liberty. 

Persuaded  from  that  moment  that  his  com- 
panion, at  his  time  of  life,  would  not  entertain 
such  a  project  unless  hc,kncw  where  to  procure 
money,  Vidoca  wrote  to  the  Procureur  clu  B.pi, 
made  himself  known  as  the  Head  of  the  Police 
de  Suret^,  and  begged  him  to  order  that  he 
should  be  removed  with  Moiselet  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  transferred,  the  one  to  Livry,  the 
cither  to  Paris.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  order 
had  not  long  to  be  waited  for. 

They  were  bound  with  only  a  very  thin  rope  ; 
on  the  road  Moiselet  made  signs  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  break  it.  The  further  they  travelled, 
the  more  he  g;«.vc  Vidocn  to  understand  that  in 
him  lay  his  only  hope  of  safety ;  every  minute 
he  repeated  his  earnest  entreaty  not  to  be  left 
behind,  while  Vidocq  reassured  him,  by  answer- 
ing ambiguously,  "Ja,  friend  Frenchman.  Ja, 
I  not  leave  you ;  I  not  let  you  go  alone." 

At  last,  the  decisive  moment  arrived ;  the 
rope  was  broken,  and  Vidocq  cleared  the  ditch 
which  separated  the  road  from  the  underwood  of 
the  fnreM.  Moiselet,  who  had  recovered  the 
lei:*  of  his  youth,  rushed  after  him.  One  of  the 
gendarmes  dismounted  to  pursue  them ;  but  how 
it  possible,  even  with  all  the  good  will  in 
the  world,  to  run,  and  above  all  to  jump,  in 
jack-books  and  with  a  heavy  sabre?  "Whilst  the 
gendarme  made  a  circuit  to  intercept  his  pri- 
soners, they  disappeared  in  the  thicket  and 
were  soon  out  of  reach. 


They  followed  a  path  which  led  them  to  the 
wood  of  Vaniours.  There,  Moisclet  halted ; 
and  after  looking  carefully  around,  directed 
his  steps  towards  a  thicket  of  bushes.  He 
then  stooped,  thrust  his  arm  into  one  of  the 
densest  tufts,  and  drew  out  of  it  a  spade.  He 
rose  abruptly,  advanced  several  paces  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  when  they  came  to  a  birch- 
tree,  several  twigs  of  which  had  been  snapped 
short,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  coat,  and  set  to 
work  to  dig  with  all  his  might  and  main.  He 
laboured  with  such  hearty  good  will  that  his 
task  progressed  rapidly.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
threw  himself  back,  uttering  a  long-drawn  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  which  told  his  companion  that, 
without  the  aid  of  the  diviner's  wand,  he  hail 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  treasure.  The  cooper 
seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  from  excess  of 
joy ;  but  he  speedily  recovered  himself.  The 
removal  of  two  or  three  more  shovelfuls  of  earth 
exposed  the  box  to  view ;  he  laid  hold  of  it  and 
pulled  it  out.  "\yhile  so  doing,  Vidocq  seized 
the  instrument  of  discovery,  and,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  declared  that  the  emigrant  to 
Germany  was  his  prisoner.  . 

"  If  you  make  the  slightest  resistance,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  dash  your  brains  out." 

At  this  threat,  Moiselet  thought  he  was 
dreaming ;  but  when  he  felt  himself  in  the  grasp 
of  that  iron  hand  which  had  grappled  with  the 
most  desperate  ruffians,  he  must  nave  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  no  dream,  but  a  terrible 
reality.  He  became  as  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  Vidocq 
had  promised  not  to  desert  him,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  During  his  walk  to  the  gendarmes'  sta- 
tion-house, he  kept  exclaiming,  over  and  over 
again,  "  I  am  a  ruined  man !  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  He  seemed  such  a  harmless  sort 
of  fellow  !  "Who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 

Moiselet  vas  tried  at  the  Versailles  Assizes, 
and  was  condemned  to  six  years'  reclusion. 

M.  Se'nard  was  delighted  beyond  measure  at 
the  recovery  of  his  three  hundred  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  diamonds ;  but,  faithful  to  his 
downward  sliding-scale,  he  cut  down  the  reward 
to  one  half,  and  even  then  Vidocq  had  a  hard 
task  to  get  him  to  pay  in  cash  the  tive  thousand 
francs,  out  of  which  he  had  expended  more  than 
two.  At  one  time,  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
have  to  suffer  the  loss  for  his  pains. 

Note  here,  that  Vidocq  never  attempted  to 
conceal  this  trifling  perquisite  of  three  thousand 
francs,  any  more  than  he  did  other  extra  gra- 
tuities. Similar  additions  to  his  income  were 
by  no  means  rare,  and  they  serve  to  explain 
quite  satisfactorily,  how,  with  a  fixed  salary  of 
only  five  thousand  francs  a  year,  he  quitted 
office,  after  having  held  it  for  eighteen  years, 
with  something  like  a  little  fortune. 

Such  was  Vidocq's  activity,  that  the  numerous 
operations  of  the  Brigade  of  Safety  were  for  him 
insufficient  occupation.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Empire,  he  opened  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
near  Saint- Jean's  turnstile,  a  distillery,  or  gin- 
shop,  where  his  faithful  Annette  was  enthroned, 
and  where  lie  himself  did  not  disdain  to  take  his 
seat  occasionally.  It  was  an  excellent  post  for 
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observation.  "What  is  curious,  is,  that  profes- 
sional thieves  frequented  his  establishment  in 
preference  to  others.  They  thought  it  a  good 
joke  to  go  and  take  a  dram  at  Vidocq's,  and 
with  him,  whenever  he  happened  to  be  there. 
Eor  three  or  four  years,  under  the  Restoration, 
he  set  up  a  regular  office  for  providing  military 
substitutes  in  the  Petite  Rue  Sainte-Anne, 
which  is  said  to  have  brought  him  in  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  francs.  He  had  already  placed 
his  'talents  at  the  service  of  private  individuals 
whilst  he  was  supposed  to  be  devoting  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  public  administration.  In- 
quiries touching  the  interests  of  families ;  hunt- 
ing up  debtors ;  the  surveillance  of  married  and 
unmarried  women,  sometimes  also  the  surveil- 
lance of  husbands  ;  operations  more  or  less 
avowable,  but  assuredly  quite  foreign  to  his 
duties  ;  he  undertook  everything  which,  if  it  did 
not  concern  his  office,  had  any  remotely  apparent 
connexion  with  it.  The  reputation  for  intelligence 
and  activity  which  he  had  deservedly  acquired 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  caused  the  highest 
families  unhesitatingly  to  apply  to  him  under  the 
most  delicate  circumstances,  and  most  frequently 
left  him  at  liberty  to  fix.  the  price  of  his  services. 
If,  therefore,  according  to  his  enemies'  account, 
he  left  the  Prefecture  of  Police  with  sixteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  his  pocket, 
we  have  no  right  to  shout  after  him  "Stop 
thief!" 

Vidocq's  men,  as  well  as  himself,  were  con- 
tinually subject  to  be  snubbed  by  the  respectable 
public.  One  of  his  subordinates,  who  had  long 
been  on  the  alert  after  a  couple  of  adroit  female 
thieves,  at  last  saw  them  accost  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, whom  they  relieved  of  his  purse  after  a 
few  minutes'  conversation.  When  the  theft  had 
been  committed,  the  agent  contrived  to  learn 
from  the  women  (who  were  not  aware  of  his 
quality)  what  were  the  contents  of  the  purse, 
and  appointed  a  rendezvous  to  meet  them  again, 
without  losing  sight  of  their  victim,  whom  he 
followed  into  a  cafe  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  the  old  gentleman, 
"when  you  left  home,  you  had  a  green  silk 
purse  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Which  contained  fifty  Napoleons  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  You  have  just  been  robbed  of  it." 

"That,  is  only  too  true,  monsieur,"  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  after  having  felt  in.  all  his 
pockets. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  if  you  will  follow  me,  you 
shall  regain  your  purse,  and  the  two  women  who 
robbed  you-  shall  be  arrested." 

"  You  are  a  spy,  it  would  seem,"  the  old  man 
observed. 

"  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Police  of  Surety." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Spy,  I  don't  choose  to  go 
with  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  be 
robbed ;  it  suits  my  taste.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  that  ?" 

The  agent,  who  did  not  expect  an  answer  of 
that  kind,  retreated  from  the  cafe,  as  cowed  as  a 
fox  that  had  been  caught  by  a  goose. 


Vidocq's  maxim  was,  that  to  keep  an  eye  on 
robbers  to  any  good  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
frequent  their  society.  Even  when  his  posi- 
tion as  Chief  of  the  Police  of  Surety  was  no 
longer  a  secret,  he  was  not  the  worse  re- 
ceived by  his  former  fellow-convicts  and  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  believed  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  state  against  his  will, 
simply  to  avoid  being  sent  to  Brest  or  Toulon; 
he  had  the  art  to  persuade  them  that  if  he  were  a 
spy  by  trade,  he  was  still  a  thief  by  inclination. 
Moreover,  at  that  epoch,  the  limit  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  professions  was  excessively  nar- 
row and  undefined;  many  individuals  migrated 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other,  or  exercised 
both  simultaneously.  Almost  all  the  members 
composing  the  Brigade  of  Surety,  beginning 
with  their  chief,  had  resided  in  the  hulks  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thieves  no  longer  formed,  as  of  old,  a 
society  apart,  in  the  midst  of  society.  As  soon 
as  the  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them  in  a 
body  out  of  Paris,  they  were  not  scrupulous 
about  the  means  of  procuring  the  favour  of  re- 
maining there.  Now,  the  surest  way,  evidently, 
was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  police — to 
render  it  service — in  a  word,  to  denounce  one 
another.  Among  professional  thieves  there  were 
very  few  who  did  not  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  be  consulted  by  the  police,  or  em- 
ployed on  a  job  ;  almost  all  would  have  strained 
every  sinew  to  give  proofs  of  their  zeal,  in  the 
hope  of  persuasion  of  its  procuring,  if  not  com- 
plete immunity,  at  least  a  certain  degree  of 
forbearance.  The  men  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  be  afraid  of'  the  police  were  almost  al- 
ways the  readiest  to  act  at  its  bidding. 

When  other  eminent  functionaries  retire  from 
office,  they  ordinarily  receive  a  vote  of  thanks,  or 
an  honorary  title,  or  promotion  in  the  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  letters  of  nobility. 
Vidocq  received,  what  he  had  long  ardently 
longed  for,  letters  of  pardon.  The  cause  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Brigade  of  Surety  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  remains  obscure.  He  was 
careful  to  repeat  that  he  sent  in  his  resignation; 
but  from  the  bitter  and  disdainfuUone  in  which 
he  always  spoke  of  his  successor,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  his  resignation  was  not  absolutely  vo- 
luntary. Like  all  great  artists,  Vidocq  esti- 
mated' himself  at  his  full  value ;  he  seemed  to 
think  that  no  Pr^fet  of  Police  could  ever  be_  so 
stupid  as  to  think  of  dispensing  with  his  assist- 
ance; consequently,  at  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  his  department,  he  was  constantly 
threatening  to  send  in  his  resignation.  He 
played  the  trick  so  frequently  that,  one  fine  day, 
he  was  quite  astonished  to  iind  his  resignation 
accepted. 

Probably  the  real  cause  of  _  Vidocq's  disgrace 
was  his  want  of  religious  principles,  or  rather 
his  constant  refusal  to  make  any  religious  pro- 
fession. At  a  time  when  they  gave  three  francs 
each  to  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  five  francs  to 
those  of  the  guard,  for  consenting  to  take  the 
communion,  the  Prefet  of  Police,  who  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  would  not  have 
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been  -  -e,  the  Brigade  of  Surd  v,  I; 

by  its  chief,  likewise  a|i|»nmch  Hit-  Holy  Table. 
keep  tin:  Jubilee,  and  follow  the  discipline  of  the 
mi-  Several  attempts  at  convert  ini: 

•:|  niiuplctrly  failed,  lie  had  had  too  close 
a  vie\\-  (if  I'idsc  devotees  in  prison — the  worst 
class  of  prisoners — to  wish  to  have  any  of  them 
in  his  brigade  ;  and  he  made  a  point,  besides,  of 
\in-  the  right  of  admitting  and  expelling 
wlic.  •  pleased. 

On  leaving  the  police,  he  was  to  have  had 
a  pension  for  life,  of  twenty  pounds  a  month.  1 1 
was  paid  for  six  months  only,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped.  At  that  period,  everything  was  arbi- 
tral \  in  the  administration  of  the  police.  To 
obtain  an  income,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  satisfy 
his  inexhaustible  activity,  he  set  up  a  paper,  card, 
and  pasteboard  manufactory,  in  which  all  the 
workpeople  were  liberated  criminals  of  either 
sex.  The  police  greatly  encouraged  the  idea  at 
the  out  set ,  and  made  large  promises  of  pecuniary 
assistance.  His  first  attempts,  though  beset 
•with  diilicnlties,  were  fairly  successful.  He  de- 
monstrated by  experiment,  still  more  forcibly 
than  by  reasoning,  that  all  liberated  criminals 
are  not  incorrigible,  and  that  with  a  little  per- 
severance about  a  third  of  their  number  may  be 
reformed.  But  the  police  did  not  help  him  with 
a  son  ;  the  paper-merchants  wanted  to  have  the 
goods  at  half  or  quarter  price,  because  they  were 
the  produce  of  criminal  hands ;  the  neighbours 
made  an  outcry  against  an  establishment  where 
so  many  persons  of  ill-repute  were  at  work  to- 
gether. The  speculation  failed,  with  loss. 

Other  of  his  inventions  were,  a  door  that  could 
not  be  broken  open,  and  fiaper-that  could  not  be 
forged  or  imitated,. for  bank-notes  and  such-like 
purposes.  l$ut  police  matters  were  Vidocq's 
second  nature  ;  secret  investigations,  researches 
after  people  and  things,  were  what  he  craved 
for  as  a  necessity  of  existence.  To  gratify  this, 
he  set  up  his  famous  Bureau  de  Renseignements, 
or  Information  Office,  which  has  since  been  imi- 
tated in  London  ;  the  prospectus  of  it  appeared 
in  all  the  Parisian  journals  for  June,  1833.  Of 
this,  we  have  only  space  to  say  that  while  it 
brought  him  in  both  credit  and  money,  it  even- 
tually brought  him  into  trouble,  lawsuits,  and 
difficulties' with  the  authorities,  which  emptied 
his  cash-box  faster  than  it  had  been  replenished. 

To  repair  iiis  losses,  and  still  perhaps  also  to 
exercise  his  untiring  energy,  Vidocq,  truly  be- 
lieving that  his  celebrity  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  France,  resolved  to  exhibit  himself  in 
London.  His  first  essay,  during  the  season  of 

1845,  succeeded  so  well,'  that  he  repeated  it  in 

1846.  For  his  theatre,  he  selected  the  Cosmo- 
rama  in  Regent-street.    The  performance,  which 
was  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day,  was  this  :  He  addressed  his  audience, 
in  French,  in  a  short  speech  which  was  translated 
by  an   interpreter.     He  gave,  after  his   own 

<m,  a  summarv  of  bis  adventurous  life.  He 
put  on  (us  galley-slave's  dress  and  the  irons  with 
which  he  had  been  laden,  including  the  double 
chain  lie  had  worn  at  Brest,  as  well  as  in  the 
different  prisons  of  Douai,  Lille,  and  Paris. 


He  iv  igems  to  which  he  had  re- 

course, to  take  the  most  formidable  criminals  ; 
and  each  time  he  nut  on  the  costume  and  made 
up  his  face  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  under 
the  actual  circumstances.  Next,  he  displayed 
a  sort  of  museum  which  might  have  passed  for 
a  wardrobe  picked  up  at  the  Morgue — Papa- 
roine's  hat,  Lacenaire's  pantaloons,  Fieschi's 
frock-coat,  and  so  forth.  Whatever  might  be  the 
authenticity  of  these  relics,  our  countrymen  were 
never  tired  of  admiring  them.  Finally,  by  way 
of  anti-climax,  he  exhibited  a  collection  of  arti- 
ficial tropical  fruits,  and  of  pictures  professing 
to  be  originals  of  the  Italian  and  the  Flemish 
schools,  a  few  of  which  he  sold  at  high  prices, 
because  they  had  been  his  property.  Those 
which  remained  on  his  hands  barely  fetched, 
after  his  death,  the  value  of  the  frames. 

Vidocq  was  sought  after,  and  his  abilities  ap- 
preciated, by  persons  above  the  vulgar.  ]\I. 
Charles  Ledru,  the  eminent  advocate,  used  not 
unfreqtiently  to  invite  him  to  a  restaurant,  to 
meet  a  party  of  twenty,  or  five -and -twenty 
guests,  who  listened  breathlessly  to  his  exciting 
stories,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  "the  old 
lion." 

"  My  defective  education,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  left  me  unprovided  with  any  check  to  curb  so 
imperious  a  nature  as  mine."  (At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  killed  a  fencing-master  in  a  duel.) 
"If,  instead  of  rushing,  like  a  fiery  horse,  into  the 
abyss  which  I  could  not  see  opening  wide  before 
me,  I  had  taken  the  place  for  which.  I  was  des- 
tined by  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  with 
which  Providence  had  endowed  me,  I  should 
have  become  as  great  as  Kleber,  Murat,  and  the 
rest  of  them.  Both  in  head  and  in  heart  I  was 
as  good  as  they  were  ;  and  I  should  have  risen, 
as  they  rose.  I  lost  the  opportunity.  I  was 
born  to  figure  in  the  noble  scenes  of  war.  When 
my  eyes,  at  last,  were  open  to  reason,  I  beheld 
no  other  prospect  before  me  than  the  prison,  the 
dungeon,  and  the  hulks.  But  if  I  have  failed  to 
attain  the  glory  of  military  heroes,  I  retain  the 
consolation  of  Laving  always  remained  an  honest 
man  amidst  the  miasms  of  perversity  and  the 
atmosphere  of  crime.  I  have  oattled  for  the  de- 
fence of  order,  in  the  name  of  justice,  as  soldiers 
battle  for  the  defence  of  their  country  under  the 
flag  of  their  regiment.  I  wore  no  epaulette, 
but  I  incurred  as  great  dangers  as  they  did,  and 
like  them  I  exposed  my  life  every  day." 

During  the  troubled  times  of  184S,  Vidocq 
was  in  direct  communication  with  M.  de  La- 
mart  ine  ;  and  at  the  Fete  of  Fraternity,  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  he  saved  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment and  the  Constituant  Assembly  from 
being  burnt  alive.  Lamartine  retained  so  lively 
a  remembrance  of  the  service,  that  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  very  near  visiting  Vidocq  on  his 
death-bed. 

t  only  did  Vidocq  place  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Provisional  Government,  but  long 
after  its  fall  he  offered  to  propagate  democratic 
ideas.  What  is  curious  is,  that  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  vaunting 
the  services  he  had  rendered  in  another  cause. 
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"  Four  or  five  months  ago,  I  addressed  to  the 
Priuce  (Louis  Napoleon)  a  letter  in  which  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  poverty  into  which  I 
have  fallen,  in  consequence  of  an  infamous 
abuse  of  confidence.  In  this  letter,  I  reminded 
the  President  that,  during  his  detention  at  Ham, 
I  proposed,  through  M.  Thelin's  brother,  to  effect 
his  escape,  without  conditions,  disinterestedly. 
I  reminded  him,  besides,  that  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  national  representation,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  for  the  presidency,  I  obtained 
more  than  eight  thousand  votes  in  Paris,  and  at 
least  as  many  more  in  the  banlieue  —  in  Saint- 
Denis,  Neuilly,  Surenes,  Puteaux,  and  other 
parishes—  where  I  was  continually  present  dur- 
ing the  workpeople's  meal  times.  I  had  not  for- 
gotten the  kind  manner  with  which  he  had  the 
goodness  to  receive  me  in  London,  and  to  per- 
mit me  to  converse  with  him  several  times.  I  am 
vexed  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  men  who 
are  aided  by  the  minister  and  the  President. 
What  have  they  done  to  obtain  those  favours  ? 
Nothing]  They  only  came  to  offer  their  in- 
terested devotion  to  the  Prince  when  they  felt 
certain  he  must  rise  to  power,  whilst  I  proposed 
to  break  his  chains  when  he  was  still  under  lock 
and  key." 

It  seems  that  Vidocq,  for  a  time,  had  really 
ut  his  faith  in  princes.  All  his  life  long,  he 
ad  always  manifested  his  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  new  governments.  When  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent returned  from  his  progress  in  the  south  of 
France,  Vidocq  displayed  from  the  window  of 
his  apartments  in  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
a  magnificent  transparency  thus  inscribed  : 

Louis  Napoleon,  thou  Messiah  of  December 
2,  1851,  blessings  on  thee  !  Thou  hast  saved 
and  regenerated  France.  Long  live  the  Em- 
pire! 

The  sale  of  his  furniture,  which  occupied  two 
whole  days,  afforded  evidence  of  his  former  easy 
circumstances,  as  well  as  of  his  decided  taste  for 
pictures  and  works  of  art.  It  is  supposed,  with- 
out being  certain,  that  he  had  nothing  left  but 
an  annuity  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
However,  in  his  latter  days,  he  freely  taxed 
the  generosity  of  the  few  friends  left  to  him. 
He  writes  :  "  Wounded  at  heart  and  in  the 
paw,  the  old  lion  cannot  leave  his  den,  where 
he  groans,  having  no  longer  the  strength  to 
roar.  Abandoned  by  all,  he  waits  with  courage 
and  resignation  for  the  gates  of  eternity  to  open. 
To  oblige  quickly,  is  to  oblige  twice.  It  seems 
that  you  have  forgotten  the  proverb." 

Vidocq's  constitution  was  unusually  robust 
and  vigorous  ;  every  report  of  his  numerous 
trials  begins  by  describing  his  athletic  stature 
and  build. 

"  I  believe,"  he  would  say,  "  I  shall  get  as 
far  as  a  hundred.  At  any  rate,  I  have  more 
than  ten  years  before  me."  Paralysis  proved 
that  he  was  mistaken.  He  requested  the 


attendance  of  a  priest,  whom  he  had  previously 
sent  for  as  a  confessor,  to  receive  the  last  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Church.  The  priest,  on 
accosting  the  sick  man,  warned  him  of  the  dis- 
position of  mind  necessary  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment; and  that,  before  all,  it  was  needful  to 
make  absolute  and  complete  avowal  of  all  his 
faults. 

"  Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  replied  Vidocq ;  "  when 
I  tell  yovi  that  I  sent  for  you  myself,  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  intend  to  be  sincere." 

Extreme  unction  and  the  viaticum  were  given. 
The  moribund,  suffocated,  because  he  had  re- 
strained his  deep  emotion,  sobbed  aloud,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  to  express  what  his 
lips  were  unable  to  utter.  He  wept  pious  tears, 
and  with  an  effort  said,  "  This  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.  It  is  too  much  happiness  for 
Vidocq." 

Shortly  before  receiving  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, the  priest  had  given  him  a  cross  to  kiss, 
which  was  made  of  olive-kernels  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  a  rosary 
also  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  which  he  held 
twisted  round  his  arm.  He  became  calm  as  he 
respectfully  gazed  at  these  relics,  and  at  inter- 
vals made  a  declaration,  partly  repentant,  and 
partly  justifying  his  past  life. 

His  funeral  was  followed  by  fifty  male  and 
female  paupers,  who  each  received  three  francs. 
Besides  these  paid  mourners,  there  were  not  ten 
people  in  the  church.  Amongst  those  few,  a 
young  person  in  tears  was  observed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  in  addition  to  other 
claimants  of  the  inheritance,  there  came  an 
actress  of  the  Boulevard,  and  two,  three,  five, 
ten,  women  of  doubtful  reputation,  each  armed 
with  a  will  in  proper  form  ;  but  all  anterior  to 
another  that  was  produced  by  the  persons  with 
whom  he  lodged. 

When  the  seals  on  his  property  were  broken, 
the  Government  intervened,  and  removed  from 
Vidocq's  papers  all  such  as  might  have  any 
connexion  with  the  functions  he  had  formerly 
fulfilled.  The  same  thing  happened  after  the 
deaths  of  Cambacerbs  and  Talleyrand. 


On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August,  will  appear  the 
First  Part  of  a 
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The  Thirteenth  Journey  of  the  UNCOMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLER  will  be  published  in  No.  69. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  SECOND.  HARTRIGHT's  NARRATIVE. 
MRS.  CATHERICK'S  LETTER  CONCLUDED. 

"  I  MUST  begin  this  fresh  page,  Mr.  Hartright, 
by  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  interest  which 
you  appear  to  have  felt  in  my  late  daughter — it 
is  quite  unaccountable  to  me.  If  that  interest 
mates  you  anxious  for  any  particulars  of  her 
early  life,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Clements, 
who  knows  more  of  the  subject  than  I  do.  Pray 
understand  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  been 
at  all  over-fond  of  my  late  daughter.  She  was 
a  worry  and  an  incumbrance  to  me  from  first  to 
last,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
always  weak  in  the  head. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  you  with  many 
personal  particulars  relating  to  those  past  times. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  I  observed  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  on  my  side,  and  that  I 
enjoyed  my  comfortable  income,  in  return,  paid 
quarterly.  Now  and  then  I  got  away,  and 
changed  the  scene  for  a  short  time;  always 
asking  leave  of  my  lord  and  master  first,  and 
generally  getting  it.  He  was  not,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  fool  enough  to  drive  me  too 
hard ;  and  he  could  reasonably  rely  on  my  hold- 
ing my  tongue,  for  my  own  sake,  if  not  for  his. 
One  of  my  longest  trips  away  from  home  was 
the  trip  I  took  to  Limmeridge,  to  nurse  a  half- 
sister  there,  who  was  dying.  She  was  reported 
to  have  saved  money;  and  I  thought  it  as  well 
(in  case  any  accident  happened  to  stop  my 
allowance)  to  look  after  my  own  interests  in 
that  direction.  As  things  turned  out,  however, 
my  pains  were  all  thrown  away ;  and  I  got  no- 
thing,  because  nothing  was  to  be  had. 

"  I  had  taken  Anne  to  the  north  with  me ; 
having  my  whims  and  fancies,  occasionally, 
about  my  child,  and  getting,  at  such  times, 
jealous  of  Mrs.  Clements's  influence  over  her. 
I  never  liked  Mrs.  Clements.  She  was  a  poor, 
empty-headed,  spiritless  woman — what  you  call 
a  bom  drudge — and  I  was,  now  and  then,  not 
averse  to  plaguing  her  by  taking  Anne  away. 
Not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  my  girl, 
while  Ivros  nursing  in  Cumberland,  I  put  her  to 
school  at  Liinir.orid£re.  The  lady  of  the  manor, 
Mrs.  rail-lie  (a  rcmaiWUy  n£m-looking  wo- 
man, who  had  entrapped  one  of  the  iiana»\imcafc 
men  in  England  into  marrying  her),  amused 
me  wonderfully,  by  taking  a  violent  fancy  to 


my  girl.  The  consequence  was,  she  learnt  no- 
thing at  school,  ana  was  petted  and  spoilt  at 
Limmeridge  House.  Among  other  whims  and 
fancies  which  they  taught  her  there,  they  put 
some  nonsense  into  her  head  about  always 
wearing  white.  Hating  white  and  liking  colours 
myself,  I  determined  to  take  the  nonsense  out 
of  her  head  as  soon  as  we  got  home  again. 

"  Strange  to  say,  my  daughter  resolutely  re- 
sisted me.  When  she  had  got  a  notion  once 
fixed  in  her  mind,  she  was,  like  other  half-witted 
people,  as  obstinate  as  a  mule  in  keeping  it. 
We  quarrelled  finely ;  and  Mrs.  Clements,  not 
liking  to  see  it,  I  suppose,  offered  to  take  Anne 
away  to  live  in  London  with  her.  I  should 
have  said,  Yes,  if  Mrs.  Clements  had  not  sided 
with  my  daughter  about  her  dressing  herself  in 
white.  But,  being  determined  she  should  not 
dress  herself  in  white,  and  disliking  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments more  than  ever  for  taking  part  against 
me,  I  said  No,  and  meant  No,  and  stuck  to 
No.  The  consequence  was,  my  daughter  re- 
mained with  me  ;  and  the  consequence  of  that, 
in  its  turn,  was  the  first  serious  quarrel  that  hap- 
pened about  the  Secret. 

"The  circumstance  took  place  long  after  the 
time  I  have  just  been  writing  of.  I  had  been 
settled  for  years  in  the  new  town;  and  was 
steadily  living  down  my  bad  character,  and 
slowly  gaining  ground  among  the  respectable 
inhabitants.  It  helped  me  forward  greatly  to- 
wards this  object,  to  have  my  daughter  with 
me.  Her  harmlessness,  and  her  fancy  for  dress- 
ing in  white,  excited  a  certain  amount  of  sym- 
pathy. I  left  off  opposing  her  favourite  whim, 
on  that  account,  because  some  of  the  sympathy 
was  sure,  in  course  of  time,  to  fall  to  my  share. 
Some  of  it  did  fall.  I  date  my  getting  a  choice 
of  the  two  best  sittings  to  let  in  the  church, 
from  that  time ;  and  I  date  the  clergyman's  first 
bow  from  my  getting  the  sittings. 

"  Well,  being  settled  in  this  way,  I  received 
a  letter  one  morniug  from  that  highly-born  gen- 
tleman (now  deceased),  whom  you  and  I  know 
of,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine,  warning  him,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  of  my  wishing  to  leave 
the  town,  for  a  little  change  of  air  and  scene. 
The  ruffianly  side  of  him  must  have  been  upper- 
most, I  suppose,  when  he  got  my  letter — for  he 
wrote  back,  refusing  me.  in  such  abominably  in- 
oolcnt  language,  that  I  lost  all  command  over 
myself;  and  abused  him,  in  my  daughter's  pre- 
sence, as  'a  low  impostor,  whom  I  could  ruin 
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for  life,  if  I  chose  to  open  my  lips  and  let  out 
his  secret.'  I  said  no  more  about  him  than 
that ;  being  brought  to  my  senses,  as  soon  as 
those  words  had  escaped  me,  by  the  sight  of  my 
daughter's  face,  looking  eagerly  and  curiously 
at  mine.  I  instantly  ordered  her  out  of  the 
room,  until  I  had  composed  myself  again. 

"  My  sensations  were  not  pleasant,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  I  came  to  reflect  on  my  own  folly. 
Anne  had  been  more  than  usually  crazy  and 
queer,  that  year;  and  when  I  thought  of  the 
chance  there  might  be  of  her  repeating  m^  words 
^n  the  town,  and  mentioning  his  name  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  if  inquisitive  people  got  hold 
of  her,  I  was  finely  terrified  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences. My  worst  fears  for  myself,  my  worst 
dread  of  what  he  might  do}  led  me  no  farther 
than  this.  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  what 
really  did  happen,  only  the  next  day. 

"  On  that  next  day,  without  any  warning  to 
me  to  expect  him,  he  came  to  the  house. 

"  His  first  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  them,  surly  as  it  was,  showed  me  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  repented  already  of  his  in- 
solent answer  to  my  application,  and  that  he 
had  come  (in  a  mighty  bad  temper)  to  try  and 
set  matters  right  again,  before  it  was  too  late. 
Seeing  my  daughter  in  the  room  with  me  (I  had 
been  afraid  to  let  her  out  of  my  sight,  after  what 
had  happened  the  day  before),  he  ordered  her 
away.  They  neither  of  them  liked  eacli  other  ; 
and  he  vented  the  ill-temper  on  her,  which  he 
was  afraid  to  show  to  me. 

" '  Leave  us,'  he  said,  looking  at  her  over  his 
shoulder.  She  looked  back  over  her  shoulder, 
and  waited,  as  if  she  didn't  care  to  go.  '  Do 
you  hear  ?'  he  roared  out ;  ' leave  the  room.' 
'  Speak  to  me  civilly,'  says  she,  getting  red  in 
the  face.  '  Turn  the  idiot  out,5  says  he,  looking 
my  way.  She  had  always  had  crazy  notions  of 
her  own  about  her  dignity ;  and  that  word, 
'  idiot,'  upset  her  in  a  moment.  Before  I  could 
interfere,  she  stepped  up  to  him,  in  a  fine  pas- 
sion. '  Beg  my  pardon,  directly,'  says  she,  '  or 
I'll  make  it  the  worse  for  you.  I'll  let  out 
your  Secret !  I  can  ruin  you  for  life,  if  I  choose 
to  open  my  lips.'  My  own  words  ! — repeated 
exactly  from  what  I  had  said  the  day  before — 
repeated,  in  his  presence,  as  if  they  had  come 
from  herself.  He  sat  speechless,  as  white  as  the 
paper  I  am  writing  on,  while  I  pushed  her  out 
of  the  room.  When  he  recovered  himself 

"  No  !  I  am  too  respectable  a  woman  to  men- 
tion what  he  said  when  he  recovered  himself. 
My  pen  is  the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  rector's 
congregation,  and  a  subscriber  to  the  '  Wednes- 
day Lectures  on  Justification  by  Faith' — how 
can  you  expect  me  to  employ  it  'in  writing  bad 
language  ?  Suppose,  for  yourself,  the  raging, 
swearing  frenzy  of  the  lowest  ruffian  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  let  us  get  on  together,  as  fast  as  may 
be,  to  the  way  in  which  it  all  ended. 

"It  ended,  as  you  probably  guess,  by  this 
time,  in  his  insisting  on  securing  his  own  safety 
by  shutting  her  up.  1  tried  lo  sot  tilings  rigLt. 
I  told  him  that  she  had  merely  repeated,  like  a 
parrot,  the  words  she  had  heard  me  say,  and 


that  she  knew  no  particulars  whatever,  because 
I  had  mentioned  none,  I  explained  that  she 
had  affected,  out  of  crazy  spite  against  him,  to 
know  what  she  really  did  Wknow;  that  she  only 
wanted  to  threaten  him  and  aggravate  him,  for 
speaking  to  her  as  he  had  just  spoken ;  and  that 
my  unlucky  words  gave  her  just  the  chance  of 
doing  mischief  of  which  she  was  in  search.  I  re- 
ferred him  to  other  queer  ways  of  hers,  and  to 
his  own  experience  of  the  vagaries  of  half-witted 
people — it  was  all  to  no  purpose — he  would  not 
believe  me  on  my  oath — he  was  absolutely  certain 
I  had  betrayed  the  whole  Secret.  In  short,  he 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  shutting  her  up. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  did  my  duty 
as  a  mother.  'No  pauper  Asylum,'  I  said; 
'  I  won't  have  her  put  in  a  pauper  Asylum.  A 
Private  Establishment,  if  you  please.  I  have 
my  feelings,  as  a  mother,  and  my  character  to 
preserve  in  the  town  ;  and  I  will  submit  to  no- 
tiaaau  but  a  Private  Establishment,  of  the  sort 
which  my  genteel  neighbours  would  choose  for 
afflicted  relatives  of  their  own.'  Those  were  my 
words.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  reflect  that  I 
did  my  duty.  Though  never  over-fond  of  my 
late  daughter,  I  had  a  proper  pride  about  her. 
No  pauper  stain — thanks  to  my  firmness  and 
resolution— ever  rested  on  MY  child. 

"  Having  carried  my  point  (which  I  did  the 
more  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  private  Asylums),  I  could  not  refuse 
to  admit  that  there  were  certain  advantages 
gained  by  shutting  her  up.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  taken  excellent  care  of — being  treated 
(as  I  took  care  to  mention  in  the  town)  on  the 
footing  of  a  Lady.  In  the  second  place,  she 
was  kept  away  from  Welmingham,  where  she 
might  have  set  people  suspecting  and  inquiring, 
by  repeating  my  own  incautious  words. 

"The  only  drawback  of  putting  her  under 
restraint,  was  a  very  slight  one.  We  merely 
turned  her  empty  boast  about  knowing  the 
Secret,  into  a  fixed  delusion.  Having  first 
spoken  in  sheer  crazy  spitefulness  against  the 
man  who  had  offended  her,  she  was  cunning 
enough  to  see  that  she  had  seriously  frightened 
him,  and  sharp  enough  afterwards  to  discover  that 
he  was  concerned  in  shutting  her  up.  The  conse- 
quence was  she  flamed  out  into  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  passion  against  him,  going  to  the  Asylum ; 
and  the  first  words  she  said  to  the  nurses,  after 
they  had  quieted  her,  were,  that  she  was  put  in 
confinement  for  knowing  his  secret,  and  that  she 
meant  to  open  her  lips  and  ruin  him,  when  the 
right  time  came. 

"  She  may  have  said  the  same  thing  to  you, 
when  you  thoughtlessly  assisted  her  escape.  She 
certainly  said  it  (as  I  heard  last  summer)  to 
the  unfortunate  woman  who  married  our  sweet- 
tempered,  nameless  gentleman,  lately  deceased. 
If  either  you,  or  that  unlucky  lady,  had  ques- 
tioned my  daughter  closely,  and  had  i«^ist 
her  explaining  what  she  reallv  ^nt,  you  would 
have  found  her  IOSP  *U  ^er  self-importance  sud- 
donlr,  and  get  vacant,  and  restless,  and  contused 
— you  would  have  discovered  that  I  am  writing 
nothing  here  but  the  plain  truth.  She  knew  that 
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there  was  a  Secret— she  knew  who  was  eonneetnl 
with  it— slie  knew  who  would  suffer  by  its  being 
known — and,  beyond  that,  whatever  ;iirs  of  im- 
portance she  may  have  given  herself,  whatever 
crazy  boasting  she  may  have  indulged  in  with 
strangers,  she  never  to  her  dying  day,  knew 
more. 

"  Have  I  satisfied  your  curiosity  ?  1  have 
taken  pains  enough  to  satisfy  it,  at  any  rate. 
There  is  really  nothing  else.  I  have  to  tell  you 
about  myself,  or  my  daughter.  My  worst 
iitsibilities,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
were  all  over  when  she  was  secured  in  the 
Asylum.  I  had  a  form  of  letter  relating  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  shut  up, 
given  me  to  write,  in  answer  to  one  Miss  II Hi- 
combe,  who  was  curious  in  the  matter,  and  who 
must  have  heard  plenty  of  lies  about  mo  from  a 
certain  tongue  well  accustomed  to  the  telling  of 
the  same.  And  I  did  what  I  could  afterwards 
to  trace  my  runaway  daughter,  and  prevent  her 
from  doing  mischief,  by  making  inquiries, 
myself,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  was 
falsely  reported  to  have  been  seen.  But  these 
are  trifles,  of  little  or  no  interest  to  you  after 
what  you  have  heard  already. 

"  So  far,  I  have  written  in  the  friendliest 
possible  spirit.  But  I  cannot  close  this  letter 
without  adding  a  word  here  of  serious  remon- 
strance and  reproof,  addressed  to  yourself.  In 
the  course  of  your  personal  interview  with  me, 
you  audaciously  referred  to  my  late  daughter's 
parentage,  on  the  father's  side,  as  if  that  pa- 
rentage was  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  was  highly 
improper  and  very  ungentlemanlike  on  your 
part !  If  we  see  each  other  again,  remember,  if 
you  please,  that  I  will  allow  no  liberties  to  be 
taken  with  my  reputation,  and  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Wclmingham  (to  use  a  favourite 
expression  of  my  friend  the  rector's)  must  not 
be  tainted  by  loose  conversation  of  any  kind. 
If  you  allow  yourself  to  doubt  that  my  husband 
was  Anne's  father,  you  personally  insult  me  in 
the  grossest  manner.  If  you  have  felt,  and  if 
you  still  continue  to  feel,  an  unhallowed  curiosity 
on  this  subject,  I  recommend  you,  in  your  own 
interests,  to  check  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  On 
this  side  of  the  grave,  Mr.  Hart  right,  whatever 
may  happen  on  the  other,  that  curiosity  will 
never  be  gratified. 

"Perhaps,  after  what  I  have  just  said,  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  writing  me  an  apology. 
Do  so;  and  I  will  willingly  receive  it.  I  will, 
afterwards,  if  your  wishes  point  to  a  second  in- 
terview with  me,  go  a  step  farther,  and  receive 
you.  My  circumstances  only  enable  me  to  in- 
vite you  to  tea — not  that  they  are  at  all  altered 
for  the  worse  by  what  has  •  happened.  I  have 
always  lived,  as  I  think  I  told  yon,  well  within 
my  income ;  and  1  have  saved  enough,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  make  me  quite  comfortable 
for  the  res>t  of  my  life.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  leave  WelmmgWm.  There  are  one  or  two 
little  advantages  which  I  liavt  M\i  ir>  C[iin  ;u 
the  town.  The  clergyman  bows  to  me — as  you 
saw.  He  is  married ;  and  his  wife  is  not  quite 
so  civil.  1  propose  to  join  the  Dorcas  Society ; 


and  I  mean  to  make  the  clergyman's  wife  bow 
to  me  next. 

"  If  you  favour  me  with  your  company,  pray 
understand  that  the  conversation  must  *  be  en- 
tirely on  general  subjects.  Any  attempted  re- 
ference to  this  letter  will  be  quite  useless — I  am 
determined  not  to  acknowledge  having  written 
it.  The  evidence  has  been  destroyed  in  the  fire, 
I  know ;  but  1  think  it  desirable  to  err  on  the  side 
of  caution,  nevertheless.  On  this  account,  no 
names  are  mentioned  here,  nor  is  any  signature 
attached  to  these  lines  :  the  handwriting  is  dis- 
guised throughout,  and  I  mean  to  deliver  the 
letter  myself,  under  circumstances  which  will 
prevent  all  fear  of  its  being  traced  to  my  house. 
You  can  have  no  possible  cause  to  complain  of 
these  precautions ;  seeing  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  information  I  here  communicate,  in 
consideration  of  the  special  indulgence  which 
you  have  deserved  at  my  hands.  My  hour  for  tea 
is  half-past  five,  and  my  buttered  toast  waits  for 
nobody." 

XI. 

MY  first  impulse,  after  reading  this  extraor- 
dinary letter,  was  to  destroy  it.  The  hardened, 
shameless  depravity  of  the  whole  composition, 
from  beginning  to  end — the  atrocious  perversity 
of  mind  which  persistently  associated  me  with  a 
calamity  for  which  I  was  in  no  sense  answer- 
able, and  with  a  death  which  I  had  risked  my 
own  life  in  trying  to  avert — so  disgusted  me, 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  letter, 
when  a  consideration  suggested  itself,  which 
warned  me  to  wait  a  little  before  I  destroyed  it. 

This  consideration  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  Sir  Percival.  The  information  communi- 
cated to  me,  so  far  as  it  concerned  him,  did  little 
more  than  confirm  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
had  already  arrived.  He  had  committed  his 
offence  as  I  had  supposed  him  to  have  com- 
mitted it ;  and  the  absence  of  all  reference,  on 
Mrs.  Catherick's  part,  to  the  duplicate  register 
at  Knowlesbury,  strengthened  my  previous  con- 
viction that  the  existence  of  the  book,  and  the 
risk  of  detection  which  it  implied,  must  have 
been  necessarily  unknown  to  Sir  Percival.  My 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  forgery  was 
now  at  an  end;  and  my  only  object  in  keep- 
ing the  letter  was  to  make  it  of  some  future 
service,  in  clearing  up  the  last  mystery  that 
still  remained  to  Dame  me — the  parentage  of 
Anne  Catherick,  on  the  father's  side.  There 
were  one  or  two  sentences  dropped  in  her  mo- 
ther's narrative,  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
refer  to  again,  when  matters  of  more  immediate 
importance  allowed  m*  leisure  to  search  for  the 
missing  evidence.  I  did  not  despair  of  still  find- 
ing that  evidence ;  and  I  had  lost  none  of  my 
anxiety  to  discover  it,  for  I  had  lost  none  of  my 
interest  in  tracing  the  father  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture who  now  lay  at  rest  in  Mrs.  Fairhe's  grave. 

Accordingly,  I  sealed  up  the  letter,  suid  put 
it  away  carefully  in  my  pocket-book,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  again  whpn  the  time  came. 

The  next  day  was  my  last  in  Hampshire 
When  I  had  appeared  again  before  the  magi- 
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strate  at  Knowlesbury,  and  when  I  had  attended 
at  the  adjourned  Inquest,  I  should  be  free  to 
return  to  London  by  the  afternoon  or  the  even- 
ing train. 

My  first  errand  in  the  morning  was,  as  usual, 
to  the  post-office.  The  letter  from  Marian  was 
there  ;  but  I  thought,  when  it  was  handed  to 
me,  that  it  felt  unusually  light.  I  anxiously 
opened  the  envelope.  There  was  nothing  in- 
side but  a  small  strip  of  paper,  folded  in 
two.  The  few  blotted,  hurriedly-written  lines 
which  were  traced  on  it  contained  these 
words : 

"  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  move.  Come  to  Gower's  Walk,  Ful- 
liam  (number  five).  I  will  be  on  the  look-out 
for  you.  Don't  be  alarmed  about  us ;  we  are 
both  safe  and  well.  But  come  back. — Ma- 
rian." 

The  news  which  those  lines  contained — news 
which  I  instantly  associated  with  some  attempted 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Count  Eosco — fairly 
overwhelmed  me.  I  stood  breathless,  with  the 
paper  crumpled  up  in  my  hand.  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  What  subtle  wickedness  had  the  Count 
planned  and  executed  in  my  absence  ?  A  night 
had  passed  since  Marian's  note  was  written 
— hours  must  elapse  still,  before  I  could  get 
back  to  them — some  new  disaster  might  have 
happened  already,  of  which  I  was  ignorant.  And 
here,  miles  and  miles  away  from  them,  here  I 
must  remain — held,  doubly  held,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  law ! 

I  hardly  know  to  what  forgetfulness  of  my  obli- 
gations anxiety  and  alarm  might  not  have  tempted 
me,  but  for  the  quieting  influence  of  my  faith  in 
Marian.  Nothing  composed  me,  when  I  began 
to  recover  myself  a  little,  but  the  remembrance 
of  her  energy,  fidelity,  and  admirable  quickness 
of  resolution.  My  absolute  reliance  on  her  was 
the  one  earthly  consideration  which  helped  me 
to  restrain  myself,  and  gave  me  courage  to  wait. 
The  Inquest  was  the  first  of  the  impediments  in 
the  way  of  my  freedom  of  action.  I  attended 
it  at  the  appointed  time ;  the  legal  formalities 
requiring  my  presence  in  the  room,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  not  calling  on.  me  to  repeat  my  evi- 
dence. This  useless  delay  was  a  hard  trial, 
although  I  did  my  best  to  quiet  my  impatience 
by  following  the  course  of  the  proceedings  as 
closely  as  I  could. 

The  London  solicitor  of  the  deceased  (Mr. 
Merriman)  was  among  the  persons  present.  But 
lie  was  quite  unable  to  assist  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.  He  could  only  say  that  he  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  and  astonished,  and  that  he 
could  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  mysterious 
circumstances  of  the  case.  At  intervals  during 
the  adjourned  investigation,  he  suggested  ques- 
tions which  the  Coroner  put,  but  which  led  to 
no  results.  After  a  patient  inquiry,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  hours,  and  which  exhausted  every 
available  source  of  information,  the  jury  pro- 
nounced the  customary  verdict  in  cases  of  sudden 
death  by  accident.  They  added  to  the  formal  deci- 
sion a  statement  that  there  had  been  no  evidence 
to  show  how  the  keys  had  been  abstracted,  how 


the  fire  had  been  caused,  or  what  the  purpose  was 
for  which  the  deceased  had  entered  the  vestry. 
This  act  closed  the  proceedings.  The  legal  re- 
presentative of  the  dead  man  was  left  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  interment ;  and  the 
witnesses  were  free  to  retire. 

Resolved  not  to  lose  a  minute  in  getting  to 
Knowlesbury,  I  paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel,  and 
hired  a  fly  to  take  me  to  the  town.  A  gentleman 
who  heard  me  give  the  order,  and  who  saw  that 
I  was  going  alone,  informed  me  that  he  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Knowlesbury,  and  asked 
if  I  would  have  any  objection  to  his  getting 
home  by  sharing  the  fly  with  me.  I  accepted 
Jiis  proposal  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Our  conversation  during  the  drive  was  na- 
turally occupied  by  the  one  absorbing  subject  of 
local  interest.  My  new  acquaintance  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  PercivaPs  solicitor  ;- 
and  he  and  Mr.  Merriman  had  been  discussing 
the  state  of  the  deceased  gentleman's  affairs  and 
the  succession  to  the  property.  Sir  Percival's 
embarrassments  were  so  well  known  all  over  the 
county  that  his  solicitor  could  only  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  plainly  acknowledge  them.  He 
had  died  without  leaving  a  will,  and  he  had  no 
personal  property  to  bequeath,  even  if  he  had 
made  one ;  the  whole  fortune  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  wife  having  been  swallowed  up 
by  his  creditors.  The  heir  to  the  estate  (Sir 
Percival  having  left  no  issue)  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Felix  Glyde's  first  cousin — an  officer  in  com- 
mand of  an  East  Indiaman.  He  would  find  his. 
unexpected  inheritance  sadly  encumbered ;  but 
the  property  would  recover  with  time,  and,  if 
"the  captain"  was  careful,  he  might  find  him- 
self a  rich  man  yet,  before  he  died. 

Absorbed  as  I  was  in  the  one  idea  of  getting 
to  London,  this  information  (which  events  proved 
to  be  perfectly  correct)  had  an  interest  of  its- 
own  to  attract  my  attention.  I  thought  it  jus- 
tified me  in  keeping  secret  my  discovery  of  Sir 
Percival's  fraud.  The  heir  whose  rights  he  had' 
usurped  was  the  heir  who  would  now  have  the 
estate.  The  income  from  it,  for  the  last  three- 
and-twenty  years,  which  should  properly  have 
been  his,  and  which  the  dead  man  had  squan- 
dered to  the  last  farthing,  was  gone  beyond 
recal.  If  I  spoke,  my  speaking  would  confer 
advantage  on  no  one.  If  I  kept  the  secret,  my 
silence  concealed  the  character  of  the  man  who 
had  cheated  Laura  into  marrying  him.  Eor  her 
sake,  I  wished  to  conceal  it — for  her  sake,  still,  I 
tell  this  story  under  feigned  names. 

I  parted  with  my  chance  companion  at 
Knowlesbury;  and  went  at  once  to  the  town- 
hall.  As  1  had  anticipated,  no  one  was  present 
to  prosecute  the  case  against  me — the  necessary 
formalities  were  observed — and  I  was  dis- 
charged. On  leaving  the  court,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dawson  was  put  into  my  hand.  It  informed 
me  that  he  was  absent  on  profession^  ^utj>  and 
it  reiterated  the  offer  I  W  already  received 
from  him  of  ™y  «co«6ance  which  I  might  re- 
quire at  his  hands.  I  wrote  back,  warmly  ac- 
knowledging my  obligations  for  his  kindness, 
and  apologising  for  not  expressing  my  thanks 
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personally,   in  consequence  of   my  immediate 
recal,  ou  pressing  business,  to  town. 

ll;ilf  an  liour  later  I  was  speeding  back  to 
London  by  the  express  train. 


Till-:  COOLIE  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

THOUGH  most  people  are  cognisant  of  what  is 
commonly  termea  the  Coolie  Trade,  few  are  pro- 
lialilv  aware  what  a  very  close  imitation  it 
is  to  the  slave  trade,  that  we  make  such  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  suppress  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
There  is  but  this  difference  between  the  Chinese 
Coolie  and  the  African  negro :  the  former  is 
inveigled  into  voluntary  emigration  by  as- 
surances of  brilliant  prospects  and  a  fortune 
easily  to  be  obtained,  while  the  latter  is  usually 
n  prisoner  of  war  taken  in  a  brush  between  two 
hostile  tribes,  and  shipped  off  against  his  will 
in  exchange  for  a  bead  necklace,  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  or  something  of  the  sort.  There 
is  not,  however,  much  difference  in  their  diet  or 
treatment  when  once  on  board,  both  being  kept 
barred  down  between  decks,  and  only  allowed 
to  come  up  in  small  detachments  for  a  short 
time  during  the  day,  existing  alike  on  rice  and 
water.  Among  English  vessels,  however,  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic  of  Celestials,  the  abuses  are 
very  considerably  lessened,  if  not  wholly  done 
away  with ;  every  ship  being  inspected  before 
sailing  by  the  British  consul  of  the  place,  when 
each  "  emigrant"  passes  before  that  functionary; 
any  who  have  been  brought  on  board  against 
their  will  of  course  make  their  complaint ; 
when  their  release  is  immediately  ordered,  with 
what  other  proceedings  the  law  may  justify. 
Where  there  is  no  consul,  the  evil  cannot  of 
course  be  remedied  :  as  indeed  is  too  often  the 
case. 

The  official  inspection  over,  the  ship  is  got 
under  weigh  for  Havannah,  or  some  such  other 
place  to  which  she  may  be  bound,  when,  on  her 
arrival  there,  the  "  emigrants"  are  sent  ashore 
to  the  planters,  finding  themselves,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  slaves  ;  looking  upon  their  native 
land  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  again  to  be 
visited  by  them. 

Cases  are  not  unfrequent,  among  foreign 
vessels,  of  whole  cargoes  being  kidnapped,  being 
induced  to  go  on  board  under  various  pretexts, 
when  they  immediately  find  themselves  bundled 
below,  and  put  into  irons.  While  cruising  along 
the  coast,  a  short  time  ago,  one  of  H.M.  ships 
ran  into  a  place  called  Swatow  to  see  that  all 
-was  right  with  the  English  residents,  when  she 
(found  a  fine  full-rigged  French  ship,  called  the 
'"Anaiis,"  lying  there  collecting  her  quantum 
of  Coolies  in  the  following  manner. 

The  captain  used  to  go  ashore  and  sit  about 
among  the  natives,  entering  into  conversation 
•with  them  in  the  most  friendly  way,  with  all  the 
;volubiUty  of  a  Frenchman,  giving  three  or  four 
of  them  a  doU».r  each  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
.before  returning  to  li«  «hiD.  saving,  with  his 
"chin-chin,"  that  he  had  a  large  stock  of  CUi 
nese  clothing  on  board,  for  which  he  had  no  use 
'and  that  if  they  liked  to  come  for  them,  thej 


should  have  some.  This  they  of  course  did, 
vhen,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  only  was  their 
icwly  acquired  dollar  taken  from  them,  but  also 
heir  liberty,  and  they  were  immediately  con- 
ined  below.  This  stratagem,  with  some  others, 
iroving  successful,  a  full  cargo  was  at  length 
)btained,  when  the  "Anais"  got  under  weigh 
'or  her  destination,  and  the  unfortunate  cap- 
ives,  getting  terrified  as  their  fate  stared  them 
n  the  face,  and  rendered  desperate  as  their 
position  forced  itself  upon  them  more  apparently, 
rose  in  a  body,  running  the  ship  ashore,  and  mur- 
dering every  European  on  board.  This  is,  how- 
;ver,  but  one  case  out  of  many  ;  in  fact,  so  much 
s  a  mutiny  often  anticipated,  that  sentries  are 
>osted  about  night  and  day,  and  arm-chests  kept 
n  the  tops,  so  that,  should  a  rise  take  place,  the 
ieamen  could  ascend  the  rigging  and  fire  down 
on  the  mutineers.  The  crew  of  a  large  English 
ihip  running  into  Singapore  saved  themselves  in 
his  manner  but  a  short  time  since.  Such  an  oc- 
lurrence  is,  however,  comparatively  rare  on  board 
English  ships,  on  account  of  their  being  so  nar- 
rowly inspected  before  sailing,  and  all  disaffected 
characters  cleared  out.  In  fact,  while  lying  at 
A.moy,  a  large  ship  belonging  to  a  well  known 
London  firm  was  detained  many  days  at  that 
jlace,  the  British  consul  going  on  board  several 
imes,  parading  the  Chinamen  before  him,  and 
asking  each  individually  whether  he  were  a  yo- 
unteer  or  a  pressed  man.  Were  this  carried 
out  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers 
ilso,  much  of  the  misery  now  connected  with 
;he  Coolie  trade  would  be  done  away  with. 


OUR  EYE-WITNESS  AT  SCHOOL. 

"  How  well  you're  looking." 

"  Yes,  I've  just  come  back  from  the  country." 

This  little  passage  of  dialogue  is  not  of  sur- 
passing novelty.  It  is  not  calculated  to  startle 
the  reader  by  its  audacious  originality,  nor  to 
impress  him  by  its  profundity  of  meaning ;  and 
yet,  intensely  and  banefully  common-place  as  the 
words  are,  they  have,  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  an  important  significance. 

When  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Brown  meet  in 
Victoria-street,  and  inaugurate  a  long  dialogue 
with  the  remarks  quoted  above,  they  are  un- 
consciously disposing,  in  some  half  dozen  words 
apiece,  of  a  subject  about  which  meetings 
have  been  called,  long  speeches  made,  and 
prolix  discussions  entered  upon.  They  are 
settling  a  question  upon  which  right  re- 
verend prelates,  cabinet  ministers,  gentlemen 
of  great  legal  experience,  gentlemen  of  great 
parliamentary  experience,  gentlemen  of  no  ex- 
perience, gentlemen  who  are  great  politicians, 
irenllemen  who  are  authorities  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  au- 
thorities upon  any,  have  said  their  say,  have  con- 
fused themselves  and  one  another,  have  P«ys- 
tified  the  public,  and  made  the  truth— perhaps 
not  quite  tor  the  first  time  nftci-  so  much  ex- 
plnn;.tinn  and  illustration— a  very  hard  thing 
indeed  to  come  at. 

When  Mr.  White  remarked  to  Mr.  Browu 
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that  be  was  looking  well,  and  when  Mr.  Brown 
accounted  for  this  phenomenon  by  attributing 
it  to  his  recent  stay  in  the  country,  those  two 
gentlemen  settled,  in  two  sentences,  the  vexed 
question  whether  Westminster  School  ought  to 
remain  where  it  is  at  present,  or  ought  to  Toe  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from.  town. 

That  so  much  as  five  minutes'  discussion 
should  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  matter  is 
almost  incredible.  With  all  the  prestige  of  an 
established  name,  that  most  powerful  of  all 
arguments  in  England,  the  school  at  West- 
minster is  languishing,  and  the  number  of  the 
scholars  is  continually  decreasing.  Indeed,  how 
should  this  be  otherwise?  What  parent,  with 
the  choice  of  Eton,  Rugby,  Winchester,  or 
Harrow  before  him,  would  send  his  boy  to 
Westminster  ?  Five  minutes  spent  in  the  play- 
ing-fields at  Eton,  and  another  five  minutes 
passed  in  the  court-yard  .at  Westminster,  where 
the  boys  play  at  rackets,  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion (if  it  ever  arose)  in  the  mind  of  any  un- 
biased man  with  an  ounce  of  sense  in  his  com- 
position. Take  up  a  position  in  the  Eton 
playing-fields  on  a  hot  summer  evening,  when 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  elms  have  just  begun 
to  lengthen,  stretching  themselves  out  from 
their  concealment  among  the  leaves,  where 
they  have  curled  themselves  up  all  day.  It 
is  always  delightful  to  see  any  creature — 
using  the  word  in  its  largest  sense — in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  its  peculiar  characteristics  and 
nature  have  full  scope  for  development.  It 
is  delightful  to  see  a  skylark  lifting  itself 
higher  and  higher  from  the  earth,  and  recording 
each  inch  of  upward  progress  with  new  revelry 
of  song.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  herd  of  young 
heifers  scampering  about  a  meadow.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  see  a  butterfly  in  a  flower-garden,  a 
horse  turned  loose  in  a  field,  a  Ted-deer  on  a 
Scotch  mountain — if  you  can  get  near  enough — 
or  a  curlew  wheeling  overhead.  But,  better 
than  all  these  good  things  is  the  sight  of 
human  creatures  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  youth,  and  health,  and  with  every  means 
afforded  them  for  developing  that  bodily  strength 
and  activity  which,  if  we  fail  to  consider,  we 
cultivate  the  mind  to  little  purpose.  You  will  see, 
as  you  linger  in  these  Eton  playing-fields,  or  as 
you  walk  beside  the  Thames,  what  conveniences 
the  place  affords,  not  only  for  cricket  and  all  the 
other  games  which  the  boys  are  engaged  in,  but 
also  for  rowing  and  swimming.  You  will  see 
that  those  youngsters  who  are  not  in  the  cricket 
match  are  hurrying  off  to  their  boats  or  to  the 
bathing-place  for  a  swim.  You  will  see  them 
return,  tired,  but  healthily  tired,  and  with  such 
an  appetite  for  sleep  at  bedtime  as  a  London 
boy  can  scarcely  hope  to  know. 

Go  from  this  place  to  Westminster.  If  it  is 
delightful  to  see  the  different  creatures  witli 
which  the  earth  is  peopled,  each  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  its  faculties,  and  able  to  use  them  as 
nature  intended,  it  is  equally  distressing  to  find 
these  creatures  in  captivity,  or  in  such  a  cita- 
tion that  they  are  crippled  and  confined,  and  de- 
prived by  the  nature  of  their  position,  of  the  free- 


dom of  action  in  which  they  delight.  The  lark  is  a 
wretched  object  to  contemplate  when  confined 
in  a  six-inch  cage  in  a  bird-fancier's  window ; 
and  a  curlew  in  one  of  the  aviaries  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  is  not  like  the  bird  which 
cries  so  wildly  as  it  poises  over  a  mountain 
glen  in  Scotland.  Are  the  country  boy  and 
the  London  youngster  more  alike  ?  Surely  not. 
The  transparent  water  which  glides  along  so 
gaily  by  the  Eton  fields,  and  which  is  so  clear 
that  you  can  see  the  dace  at  the  bottom,  is 
scarcely  less  like  the  Thames  at  Westminster 
than  the  Eton  boy  is  to  the  Westminster  boy. 
London  is  for  the  man,  not  for  the  boy.  Let 
his  course  flow  up  to  it  in  time  as  the  river's 
does.  Let  him  reach  it  when  he  is  wanted 
there,  when  he  must  be  there,  and  not  an  hour 
before. 

We  have  just  been  in  the  playing-field  at 
Eton ;  let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  into  the 
Westminster  racket-court.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  thoroughly  inconvenient  and  defective  as  a 
racket-court.  It  is  not  made  for  the  purpose, 
the  extent  of  wall  is  insufficient,  there  are 
breaks  and  interruptions  in  its  surface  that  are 
fatal  to  the  game,  and  there  are  certain  recesses 
under  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  doors  of 
the  houses  bordering  the  court  into  which 
the  ball  is  for  ever  getting,  and  into  which  it 
never  enters  without  interrupting  the  game. 
When  your  Eye-witness  entered  the  racket- 
court,  a  couple  of  languid  young  gentleman  in 
white  neckcloths  and  gowns,  and  with  highly- 
dressed  hair,  were  playing  a  game  which  it 
made  him  wretched  to  look  on  at.  These  listless 
racketers  rarely,  if  ever,  hit  the  ball  twice  before 
it  dropped.  In  very  successful  moments,  one 
of  the  players  would  strike  the  ball,  and  the 
other  would  manage  on  its  rebound  to  hit  it 
again,  but  this  was  very  unusual.  The  ordinary 
course  of  the  game  was  less  brilliant,  and  the 
racketer  would  generally  hit  the  ball  once  in 
a  listless  manner,  taking  no  note  of  where  it 
was  going ;  the  other  would  miss  it,  and  would 
feebly  utter  a  call  to  some  small  youth  who  was 
loitering  about  to  "  send  it  up."  It  would  then 
be  sent  up,  and  the  same  process  would  again 
be  gone  through.  It  was  not  that  the  boys 
were  not  able  to  play,  but  that  they  were  taking 
no  pains,  were  not  interested  in  their  game, 
and  were  half  inclined  to  leave  off  and  join 
the  ranks  of  their  friends  who  were  spending 
their  play -hour  in  lounging  about  doing  nothing. 
There  were  some  little  boys  in  white  neckcloths, 
sitting  about  on  stone  steps,  plunged  in  such 
depths  of  depression,  that  even  the  arrival  of 
the  postman  with  letters  for  them  directed  "  es- 
quire," failed  to  rouse  them.  As  your  Eye- 
witness observed  this  scene ;  as  he  noted  the 
arrival  of  the  milk-woman  with  the  afternoon's 
milk,  and  thought  of  the  difference  between 
that  milk  and  the  country  milk,  between  the 
air  he  was  breathing  and  thp  ^untry  an-,  and 
between  the  hnVV-c  «j  stone  which  met  his 
c^c  iu  all  directions  and  the  green  and  waving 
trees  that  border  the  Eton  fields,  he  felt  a  de- 
pression akin  to  that  of  the  white-ucckclothed 
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boys  who  were  sitting  on  the  door-steps,  and 
determined  that  he  would  make  such  use  of  hi* 
pen  as  in  him  lay,  to  help  to  dig  away  the  founda- 
tions of  Westminster  School. 

Nor  of  that  place  of  education  only.  There 
are  in  the  City  of  London,  other  and  almost 
more  startling  examples  than  that  furnished  by 
Westminster,  of  schools  outrageously  mis]> 
and  inconveniently  surrounded.  St.  Paul's 
School,  the  Charter-house,  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  Merchant  Taylors'  were  all  visited  in  suc- 
cession by  the  Eye-witness  with  but  one  con- 
clusion. 

It  so  happened  that  in  every  case  the  moment 
chanced  upon  by  the  E.-W.  was  that  when  the 
boys  were  at  play.  We  have  already  seen  the 
Westminster  boys  at  rackets,  let  us  now  observe 
the  St.  Paul's  boys  at  fives.  The  Westminster 
boys  were  disporting  themselves  in  a  ground 
inconvenient  enough  for  their  purpose,  the 
court  in  which  they  played  was  surrounded  by 
houses,  the  atmosphere  was  flat,  and  stale,  and 
unprofitable,  but  still  they  were  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  sky  was  above  their  heads.  The  boys 
of  St.  Paul's  School  enjoy  no  such  luxuries.  If 
the  reader  will  go  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and 
stand  beneath  a  certain  Grecian  portico  which 
projects  over  the  foot  pavement  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  enclosure,  he  will  find  that  the  co- 
lumns and  pediment  of  this  portico  overshadow 
(and  very  effectually)  a  sort  of  black  den  enclosed 
with  thick  iron  bars.  Peering  iuto  this  agree- 
able place  for  some  time — long  enough,  in  short, 
for  his  eyes  to  become  so  accustomed  to  the  in- 
tense darkness  that  objects  become  at  last  dimly 
discernible — he  will  find  that  he  is  looking  into 
a  sort  of  crypt :  that  is  to  say,  he  will  callit  so 
unless  it  first  occurs  to  him  to  liken  it  to  a  coal- 
cellar,  a  dungeon  of  the  type  patronised  by  the 
Kings  of  Naples,  or  a  cage  for  such  wild  beasts 
— if  there  are  any — as  nourish  where  the  ail- 
does  not  circulate  nor  the  daylight  intrude.  As 
the  visitor  to  this  den  continues  to  gaze  into  the 
darkness  he  will  become  gradually  conscious  of 
certain  objects  moving  about,  and  will  finally 
understand  that  certain  scuffling  sounds  which 
have  reached  his  ears  are  produced  by  a  handful 
of  spectral  boys  who  are  at  play,  in  this  their 
only  playground!  There  is  a  vast  difference 
'•en  these  lads  and  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Westminster.  The  St.  Paul's  boys  are  without 
white  neckcloths,  their  hair  is  less  symme- 
trically parted,  they  are  (being  unaccustomed 
to  Light)  much  paler  than  the  Westminsters 
(who  are  not  too  ruddy),  and  their  play,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  things  done  under  immense 
difficulties,  is  conducted  with  great  painstaking 
and  conscientiousness.  A  gainc  at  fives  in  a 
very  dark  crypt,  closely  packed  with  the  co- 
lumns which  sustain  the  superincumbent 
building,  is  a  difficult  performance,  and  the 
players  play  with  close  attention,  with  grave 
and  anxioub  countenances,  and  in  a  silence  pro- 
duced probably  by  *  firm  and  well-grounded 
conviction  that  it  is  useless  to  speak,  \>coun«p. 
in  that  great  din  and  uproar  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  their  voices  would  not  be  heard. 


That  frowning  dark  building  under  which 
these  silent  and  attentive  boys  are  playing  at 
fives,  looks  about  as  inappropriate  for  a  school 
— for  an  establishment  where  boys  are  to  be 
broughtup,  and  where  their  bodies  as  well  as  their 
minds  are  to  be  developed  into  a  full  growth — as 
any  place  can.  And  yet  there  is  a  worse  instance 
of  an  educational  institution  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don than  even  this.  In  a  certain  intricate  and 
narrow  thoroughfare  which  is  hemmed  in  in  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  other  intricate  and  narrow 
thoroughfares,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Suffolk-lane,  there  stands  the  "  Schola  Merca- 
torum  Scissorum,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  plain 
English,  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  Except 
that  it  is  quieter — for  the  vehicles  which  once 
get  into  Suffolk-lane  invariably  become  locked 
and  intertwined  with  each  other,  in  such  wise  that 
there  is  no  movement  among  them  till  all  the 
bales  have  been  craned  out  ot  the  foremost  van 
which  has  occasioned  the  stoppage — except  for 
the  superior  tranquillity,  the  school  of  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  is  even  in  a  more  unsuitable 
situation  than  that  of  Paul's.  To  shoot  back- 
wards and  forwards  the  bolts  of  their  dungeon 
door,  to  plunge  out  wildly  into  Suffolk-lane,  and 
to  dash  across  it  into  a  neighbouring  court  and 
baok  again — these  pastimes  seem  to  be  to  the 
boys  at  Merchant  Taylors'  what  the  subterranean 
fives  and  the  languid  rackets  are  to  those  of 
Paul's  and  Westminster.  There  are  no  beefy 
boys  at  these  schools,  no  boys  who  seem 
charged  and  running  over  with  vitality,  so  that 
it  does  one  good  to  look  at  them.  The  boys  of 
these  London  schools  are  thin  and  long :  white, 
mealy,  and  flaccid.  They  are  like  plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  shade. 

Even  at  Charter-house  the  boys  present 
a  poor  appearance.  It  is  true  that  at  this 
last-named  establishment  there  is  plenty  of 
space  for  the  Carthusians  to  play  in,  but  how  is 
tiiat  space  surrounded  ?  How  far  off  is  the 
country  now,  from  Charter-house-squarc  ?  How 
near,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  old  enclosure 
are  the  factory  chimneys?  When  the  Eye- 
witness visited  this  interesting  old  pla^e  a 
cricket-match  was  going  on  in  the  playground 
of  the  school.  It  was  in  the  time — which 
allows  a  pretty  large  margin — of  the  late  heavy 
rains,  and  the  match  between  old  and  modern 
Carthusians  was  being  played  out  between  th» 
showers.  It  was  rather  a  miserable  festival. 
The  ground  was  in  so  swampy  a  condition  that 
a  quantity  of  sawdust  had  to  DC  sprinkled  where 
the  players  stood,  to  prevent  their  sinking 
through  altogether ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  the  ball,  because  the  turf  was  so  slip- 
pery that  when  a  player  made  a  pounce 
upon  the  rolling  object  he  missed  his  footing 
and  slid  down.  Of  course  it  is  not  urged  that 
the  fact  of  a  Carthusian  cricket-match  being 
played  upon  a  wet  day  is  a  reason  why  the 
Charter-house  School  ought  to  be  remored  into 
t  lie  country.  This  circumstance  is  merely  men- 
tiuned  parenthotioally.  WTiat  really  struck  the 
writer  as  he  walked  upon  the  terrace  that  over- 
looks the  playground  and  made  his  observa- 
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tious  upon  the  scene  before  him,  was  the  thick- 
ness and  deadness  of  the  air  which  those  boys 
were  inhaling  when  they  rushed  out  from  their 
lessons  to  their  playground,  and  which  passed 
through  their  lungs  during  the  long  and  impor- 
tant hours  of  a  schoolboy's  night.  The  removal 
of  a  school  like  this,  and  Westminster,  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  important  than  the  making 
of  any  change  in  Merchant  Taylors'  or  St. 
Paul's ;  because,  whilst  these  last  are  merely 
for  day  scholars,  the  others  are  for  boarders 
too. 

There  is  a  want,  very  urgently  and  widely 
felt,  of  a  high  class  public  school  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  small  or  moderate  means. 
Can  parents  with  small  incomes  send  their  boys 
to  Eton  or  Rugby  ?  The  thing  is  obviously  im- 
possible. Now  were  a  school  with  such  a 
reputation  as  Merchant  Taylors'  removed  to 
some  desirable  place  in  the  country,  and  were 
establishments  in  connexion  with  it  set  up, 
where  the  boys  might  board,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  predict  that  a  highly  useful  and  satisfactory 
result  would  be  a  certainty.  The  parents  of  the 
boys  who  now  attend  these  schools  as  day- 
scholars,  would  certainly  send  them  to  the 
country  establishment — always  supposing  it  to 
be  conducted  with  strict  economy — and  the  boys 
would  not  be  obliged  to  secure,  as  they  do  now, 
the  advantages  of  a  Merchant  Taylor's  educa- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  haying  to  put  up  with  a 
Journeyman  Taylor's  physique. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  people  who 
are  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  so  matter-of-fact  as 
we  are,  should  in  some  things  give  way,  and  that 
to  a  most  injurious  extent,  to  our  sentimental  feel- 
ings. We  find  honourable  members  getting  up 
at  the  meetings  which  are  occasionally  held  to 
determine  on  the  fate  of  Westminster,  and  dri- 
velling by  the  half-hour  about  their  associations 
with  the  old  school,  about  the  wonderful  men 
who  were  brought  up  within  its  walls,  and 
the  sacred  memories  that  attach  to  its  stones. 
Now  _  this  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  the 
especial  function  of  'Progress  to  ride  over 
many  such  things.  We  must  remember 
that  the  world  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and 
that  it  is  our  business  to  establish  new  insti- 
tutions, which,  in  their  turn,  will  have  anti- 
quarian claims  on  the  men  of  future  and  distant 
ages.  To  be  content  to  dwell  on  the  glories  of 
the  past,  and  establish  no  new  glories  for  after 
generations  to  look  back  on,  is  to  be  like  some 
old  proprietor  of  an  estate  who  should  fence 
about  and  prop  up  his  old  and  decayed  timber 
because  of  the  memories  that  hung  about  it,  and 
should  neglect  the  while  to  plant  new  trees  for 
the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  Besides,  are  we  con- 
sistent ?  Do  we  let  these  claims  of  antiquity 
influence  us  in  other  matters  ?  Is  there  no  pic- 
turesque charm  about  the  thought  of  the  old 
messenger,  who  was  to  travel  "haste,  post- 
haste" a  hundred  miles,  with  a  letter  tied  up  with 
silk  and  labelled,  "These,  for  Master  Thomas 
Brown  of  London  ?"  Doco  the  telegraph  mes- 
sage spin  along  the  wires  less  rapidly  for  such 
memories  ?  Or,  to  take  more  recent  recollec- 


tions, is  there  no  charm  about  what  we  re- 
member of  the  old  stage-coaches  ?  What  great 
men  have  been  contented  to  travel  by  them  ? 
Has  not  Johnson  sat  in  a  stage-coach,  has 
not  Sheridan,  and  have  not  hundreds  of  others 
of  magnificent  memory  ?  Is  the  vehicle  that 
satisfied  these  men  to  be  contemptuously 
put  aside?  Indeed  it  is.  The  Age  coach 
still  runs  to  Brighton  in  the  summer  months, 
but  it  is  as  a  curiosity,  not  as  a  means  of 
conveyance,  and  the  passengers  who  use  it, 
do  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  drive,  not  be- 
cause they  are  wanting  to  get  from  London  to 
Brighton. 

Why,  then,  is  this  wonderful  amount  of  sen- 
timent to  be  indulged  in  only  in  scholastic 
matters  ?  Why  are  these  memories  that  do  not 
keep  us  at  the  mercy  of  messengers  and  mail- 
coaches,  to  hang  about  the  limbs  of  the  young 
generation,  like  shackles,  and  bind  and  fetter 
them  at  every  turn  ?  There  are  such  shackles 
provided  for  our  Blue-coat  boys.  Their  little 
yellow  legs  are  literally  fettered  by  the  heavy 
close  skirt  that  descends  around  them,  and 
the  unhappy  children  in  their  play-hour  are 
compelled  either  to  turn  their  skirts  up  and 
gird  them  in  a  great  hot  wadge  about  their  loins 
to  their  immense  inconvenience  :  or  to  abandon 
th«  play  project  altogether,  and  hang  about  the 
ground  doing  nothing,  or  stare  like  caged  animals 
through  the  bars  that  separate  Christ's  Hospital 
from  Newgate-street. 

Here  is  a  school  that  should  go  into  the  country 
along  with  Westminster  and  the  Charter  House. 
But  think  of  the  associations  that  attach  to  the 
old  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  memory  of  Edward 
the  Sixth.  Are  these  to  have  no  weight  ?  Not 
an  ounce,  against  a  similar  measure  of  muscle 
on  the  Blue-coat  arm.  Take  the  boy  away 
where  he  can  play  with  energy  and  breathe  fresh 
air.  Put  him  in  a  dress  in  which  he  can  move 
with  activity  and  pleasure,  and  if  it  is  still  to  be 
a  Blue-coat  School — and  why  not  ? — and  if 
yellow  stockings  are  to  be  de  rigueur,  clap  him 
into  a  blue  kuicker-bocker,  and  see  how  well  his 
yellow  legs  will  look  then.  Let  these  improve- 
ments be  made,  and  we  will  talk  about  the 
ancient  memories  afterwards.  Get  the  West- 
minster School,  the  Charter  House,  and  Christ's 
Hospital,  away  to  some  fair  country  place,  and 
it  will  surely  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  factories,  of  river-steamers,  of  grind- 
ing traffic  of  eternal  vans  and  omnibuses,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  every  unwholesome  and 
injurious  element,  moral  and  physical,  that  can 
be  assembled  to  clip  and  stunt  the  development 
of  the  boy  into  the  man,  there  will  be  some 
compensating  force  in  the  pure  air.  Nay, 
even  the  ancient  memories  so  often  spoken  of, 
may  adhere  all  the  better  to  the  names  of 
the  schools,  and  the  associations  which  we 
think  in  such  mighty  danger  may  not  be  alto- 
gether blown  away  by  the  fresh  boozes  of  the 
country. 

«  Tt.  is  »  omgular  stroke  of  eloquence,'  says 
the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy— "  it  is  a  singular 
stroke  of  eloquence  (at  least  it  was  so  when 
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clof|iicnce  flourished  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
would  be  so  now  did  orators  wear  mantles)  not 
to  mention  the  name  of  a  thing,  when  you  had 
the  thini;  about  you,  in  petto,  ready  to  produce, 
pop,  in  the  place  you  want  it.  A  scar,  an  axe, 
a  sword,  a  pinked  doublet,  a  rusty  helmet,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  pot-ashes  in  an  urn,  or  a 
three-l,;ili  penny  pickle-pot ;  but,  above  all,  a 

tender  infant  royally  accoutred When," 

continues  Mr.  Sterne,  " a  state-orator  has  hit 
the  precise  age  to  a  minute,  hid  his  Bambino  in 
his  mantle  so  cunningly  that  no  mortal  could 
smell  it,  and  produced  it  so  critically  that  no 
soul  could  say  it  came  in  by  head  and  shoulders 
— oh,  sirs,  it  has  done  wonders,  it  has  opened 
the  sluices,  and  turned  the  brains,  and  shaken 
the  principles  and  unhinged  the  politics  of  half 
a  nation." 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  experi- 
ment, to  try  the  applicability  of  this  wisdom  of 
Laurence  Sterne's  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  Westminster  School  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  or  of  removing  it  to  some  healthy 
place  at  a  distance  from  London.  It  would  be 
an  admirable  plan,  and  one  calculated  to  bring 
the  present  discussion  on  this  subject  to  a  speedy 
termination,  if  some  gentleman  who  has  a  voice 
in  the  consultations  could  manage  to  smuggle 
into  the  apartment  in  which  those  conferences 
are  held,  a  couple  of  youngsters,  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  :  one  of  whom  should  have 
been  educated  in  London,  and  the  other  in  some 
country  village.  Were  it  possible  for  one  orator, 
in  default  of  a  mantle,  to  conceal  two  such  lads 
under  some  tablecloth,  or  behind  some  con- 
venient curtain,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
discussion  was  at  its  hottest,  to  draw  aside 
his  curtain  and  reveal  the  two  specimens  of 
town  and  country  breeding,  he  would  surely 
carry  everything  before  him  at  a  single  coup. 
If  no  orator  can  be  found  who  will  make  use  of 
the  method  of  reasoning  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sterne,  your  Eye-witness  would  strongly  re- 
commend a  deputation  of  the  boys  themselves, 
to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  commission, 
and  plead  their  own  cause  with  their  own  pale 
faces.  Both  courses  failing,  and  Westminster 
School  remaining  where  it  is,  Common  Sense 
outside  will  soon  render  its  removal  quite  un- 
necessary, by  leaving  no  scholars  there,  to  be 
removed. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN. 

BKYONO  me  and  above  me,  far  away 

From  colder  poets  lies  a  land  Elysian — 
The  haunted  land  where  Shakespeare's  ladies  stray 
Through  shadowy  groves  and  golden  glades  o 

vision; 

And  there  I  wander  oft,  as  poets  may, 
Cooling  the  fever  of  a  hot  ambition, 

•jhostly  shades  or  palaces  divine, 
And  pray  at  Shakespeare's  Soul  as  at  a  shrine ' 

Fair  are  those  ladies  all,  sume  r«»o  a*  foam, 
And  sadder  some  than  earthly  ladies  are  ; 

From  Juliet,  calm  and  beautiful  as  home, 

Whose  love  was  whiter  than  the  morning  star, 


?o  Egypt,  when  the  rebel  lord  of  Rome 

Lolled  at  her  knee  and  watch'd  the  world  from  far— 
Selling  his  manhood  for  a  woman's  kiss, 
Jut  fretting  in  the  heyday  of  his  bliss. 

There  Portia  argues  love  against  the  Jew, 
With  quips  and  quiddities  of  azure  eyes; 

Tidele  mourns  for  Posthumus  untrue, 
And  wanders  homeless  under  angry  skies; 

There  white  Ophelia  moans  her  ditties  new, 
Sad  as  the  swan's  weird  music  when  it  dies ; 

There  roaming  hand  in  hand,  as  free  as  wind, 

Walk  little  Celia  and  tall  Rosalind. 

And  Slender  Julia  walks  in  man's  attire, 

Praising  her  own  sweet  face  which  Proteus  wrongs; 

Miranda,  isled  from  kisses,  strikes  the  lyre 
Of  her  own  wishes  into  fairy  songs ; 

And  stainless  Hero,  flashing  into  fire, 
Chides  with  her  death  the  lie  her  love  prolongs; 

With  buxom  Beatrice,  whose  heart  denies 

The  jest  she  still  endorses  with  her  eyes ! 

Shipwreck'd  Marina  wanders  through  the  night, 
Blushing  at  sound,  and  trembling  for  the  morn  , 

And  blue-eyed  Constance  rises  up  her  height 
To  fortify  her  hope  with  words  of  scorn  ; 

The  lass  of  Florizel  in  tearful  plight, 

Still  seeks  her  hope  in  labyrinths  forlorn ; 

And  high  upon  a  pinnacle,  1  see 

Cordelia  weeping  at  the  wild  King's  knee  I 

And  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  laud 

Walks  one  with  blacker  brows  and  looks  of  pain, 
Heart-haunted  by  the  shade  of  past  command — 

The  pale-faced  Queen,  who  sinned  beside  the  Thane; 
And  still  she  moans,  and  eyes  a  bloody  hand 

That  once  was  lily-white  without  a  stain ; 
Robbed  of  the  strength  which  help'd  the  Thane  to 

climb, 
When  growing  with  the  grandeur  of  crime. 

But  in  the  centre  of  a  little  hall, 

Roof'd  by  a  patch  of  sky  with  stars  and  moon, 
Titania  sighs  a  love-sick  madrigal, 

Throned  in  the  red  heart  of  a  rose  of  June ; 
And  round  about,  the  fairies  rise  and  fall 

Like  daisies'  shadows  to  an  elfin  tune; 
Behind  them,  plaining  through  a  citron  grove, 
Moves  gentle  Hermia,  chasing  hope  and  love. 

I  dream  in  this  delicious  land,  where  Song 

Epitomised  all  beauty  and  all  love, 
Familiar  as  my  mother's  face,  the  throng 

Of  ladies  through  its  shady  vistas  move  ; 
Time  listens  to  the  sorrow  they  prolong, 

And  Fancy  weeps  beside  them,  and  above 
Broods  Music,  wearing  on  her  golden  wings 
The  darkness  of  sublime  imaginings. 

0  let  me,  dreaming  on  in  this  sweet  place, 

Draw  near  to  Shakespeare's  Soul  with  reverent  eyes, 

Let  me  dream  on,  forgetting  time  and  space, 
Pavilion'd  in  a  golden  Paradise, 

Where  smiles  are  conjured  on  the  stately  face, 
And  true-love  kisses  mix  with  tears  and  sighs; 

Where  each  immortal  lady  still  prolongs 

The  life  our  Shakespeare  calentured  in  songs. 

And  in  the  spirit's  twilight,  whcu  1  feel 

Hard-vioagcd  Labour  recommending  leisure, 

Let  me  thus  climb  to  fairy  heights  and  steal 

Soft  commune  with  the  shapes  all  poets  treasure ; 
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Wrapt  in  luscious  life  from  head  to  heel, 

Swimming  from  trance  to  trance  of  speechless 

pleasure, 

And  now  and  then,  not  erring,  dream  of  blias 
Whose  brimful  soul  runs  over  in  a  kiss ! 


MODERN  MAGIC. 

NOT  the  magic  of  Herr  Wiljalba  Erikell  or 
the  Wizard  of  the  North ;  nothing  to  do  with 
Invisible  Ladies  or  Robert-Houdin's  mighty 
mysteries ;  but  magic  of  the  true  black  and 
•white  sort — witchcraft,  demonology,  possession, 
and  the  like,  revived  in  the  modest  phrase  of 
Spiritualism.  This  is  the  great  drawing-room 
excitement  of  the  day ;  the  phase  of  spiritual 
development,  which  has  already  turned  more 
than  one  unstable  head,  and  which  threatens  to 
turn  a  few  more  before  it  dies  quietly  out  in  its 
present  form,  and  leaves  only  the  due  residuum 
of  scientific  truth. 

Spiritualism  is  nothing  new  :  it  is  as  old  as 
the  Egyptian  caves  and  temples  and  initiatory 
trials ;  as  old  as  the  time  when  a  certain  Hebrew 
contended  with  Jannes  and  Jambres  before 
Pharaoh  that  he  should  let  the  children  of  Israel 

§o  ;  as  old  as  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  (the 
ews,  indeed,  were  always  fond  of  dabbling  in 
the  art,  and  in  Leviticus  are  expressly  forbidden 
that,  indulgence) ;  as  old  as  the  Delphic  Oracles, 
and  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  as  old  as  the  exact 
sciences,  as  old  as  nervous  diseases,  as  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  the  habit  of  jumping  to  con- 
clusions before  the  foundations  are  laid,  which  we 
find  everywhere,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
scientific  knowledge  existing  in  a  community. 
What  is  called  spiritualism  is  not  all  false  in  its 
results,  however  false  in  its  theory  ;  but  what 
there  is  of  true  in  it  has  been  so  overlaid  with 
trick  and  deception  that  it  is  a  hard  task  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other,  or  to  draw  up  a  dis- 
tinct account  to  which  one  would  sign  one's 
name.  No  one  denies  that  there  is  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
which  enables  people  to  say  and  do  things 
quite  foreign  to  their  natural  power.  We  see 
it  constantly  in  persons  afflicted  with  hysteria, 
epilepsy, catalepsy,  and  other  congenital  diseases; 
and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  the 
state  may  be  artificially  induced,  and  that  the 
brain  may  be  acted  on  other  than  through  the 
senses.  So  far,  then,  certain  of  the  phenomena 
of  spiritualism  may  be  true  ;  but  no  farther,  as 
evidencing  some  of  the  subtle  harmonies  between 
man  and  universal  nature,  not  yet  catalogued 
and  labelled. 

It  is  almost  as  presumptuous  to  say  what  is 
absolutely  impossible  (relatively,  we  have  few 
stumbling  places)  as  it  is  rash  to  believe  without 
examination.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  this 
Brompton  house  in  which  I  write  could  not  be 
moved  by  a  Superior  Power,  and  transported 
bodily  to  Bethnal-green ;  but  I  should  be  very 
positive  in  asserting  that  it  would  not  be  so 
dealt  with.  And  certainly  if  a  medium,  charged 
with  my  conversion,  took  me  in  the  night 
from  my  library,  and  carried  me  in  a  cab  to 


another  library,  furnished  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  then  bade  me  believe  that  he  and  his 
spirits  had  transported  my  house,  and  that  this 
was  my  own  library,  and  none  other,  I  think  I 
should  believe,  instead,  that  he  had  brought  me 
about  and  about  back  to  my  own  natural  house, 
or  that  he  had  furnished  another  room  according 
to  the  pattern  of  mine — I  think  I  should  believe 
in  any  trick  possible  to  human  ingenuity  rather 
than  in  the  assertion  of  even  the  most  respect- 
able medium  that  my  house  at  Brompton  had 
been  borne  by  spirits  through  the  air  and  placed 
in  Bethnal-green.  I  know  that  the  usual  spirit 
manifestations  are  less  impossible  than  this ;  that 
table  tapping  and  tipping ;  spirit  hands  made 
visible  to  the  eye  and  palpable  to  the  touch ; 
spirit  communications  (for  the  most  part  sad 
rubbish)  lying  on  tombstones,  or  pinned  to  cur- 
tains; that  mediums  writing  on  drawing-room 
ceilings  in  the  dark ;  that  spirits,  tying  knots 
under  the  table,  and  turning  down  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible,  also  under  the  table ;  that  guitars 
played  by  invisible  hands,  and  accordions  held 
straight  out,  as  never  accordions  were  held 
before ;  I  know  that  all  these  things  are  less 
absolutely  impossible,  because  more  susceptible 
of  trick,  than  taking  a  brick  house  off  its  foun- 
dations, and  carrying  it,  like  Solomon's  carpet, 
between  the  clouds  and  the  water.  But  I  have 
seen  nothing  yet  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
abnormal,  not  supernatural,  power  of  high  ner- 
vous excitement,  and  to  clever  conjuring.  Of 
the  last  I  have  seen  infinitely  more  than  of  the 
first,  it  being  easier  to  learn  a  trick  than  to 
elaborate  brain  power. 

We  must  remember,  too,  as  I  said  before,  that 
nothing  of  all  this  is  new ;  the  same  facts  and 
circumstances  having  been  produced  in  an.  end- 
less round  for  ages  and  ages  past,  without  ever 
getting  any  nearer  to  usefulness  or  universality. 
Take  the  first  and  cleverest  spiritualists  of  the 
middle  ages,  Dr.  John  Dee  and  his  assistant, 
Edward  Kelly ;  why,  not  Mr.  Home,  the  present 
high-priest  of  the  mysteries,  himself  surpasses 
them  in  what  they  said  they  saw  and  heard,  or 
in  the  engaging  familiarity  of  their  spirits  ! 
They  had  a  practical  object,  too,  in  their  mediuin- 
ship,  of  which  we  can  see  the  use  and  direction ; 
but  spiritual  communications  in  general  have  no 
more  rationality,  sequence,  or  practical  good 
in  them,  than  the  muttered  utterance  of  a 
dreamer.  Edward  Kelly  and  Dr.  John  Dee 
were  wiser  in  their  generation,  and  took  care 
to  assume  a  distinct  and  positive  purpose 
in  their  mediumship.  Kelly  was  very  "de- 
veloped." He  used  to  look  into  the  crystal,  which 
the  doctor  said  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
spirits,  and  see  more  than  even  any  of  the  Baron 
Dupotet's  extatiques  have  ventured  to  declare. 
As  for  spirits  in  the  body— spirits  visible,  au- 
dible, palpable— they  came  as  thick  as  morning 
callers;  and  not  a  bit  more  terrifying.  JMtthe 
odd  thing  about  them  was,  they  «'cie  a"  sPlrlts 
of  the  period ;  spirits  spring  the  language  then 
in  use,  knowing  no  more  than  the  world  knew 
then,  and  not  advancing  a  hair's  breadth  beyond 
what  was  considered  orthodox  and  final  by 
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living  men.  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in 
11n-  modern  spirit.  One  day  a  pretty  little 
maiden  of  from  four  to  seven  appeared  to  the 
two  astrologers.  Her  hair  was  rolled  up  in 
front,  buc  hung  down  long  behind ;  her  gown  \v:is 
of  "  changeable  sey,"  red  and  green,  and  her 
name  was  Madimi.  Madimi  said  she  was  one 
of  six  sisters ;  but  would  not  give  much  in- 
formation about  herself.  "  She  would  be 
beaten,"  said  the  little  spirit  maiden  frankly ; 
not  a  very  pleasant  contingency  for  youthful 
spirits  in  the  better  world  !  Win  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  table  "beside  the  silk  oloth 
•where  the  show-stone  stood,"  there  came  a  man 
dressed  in  red,  like  one  of  the  cruel  men  in  the 
Babes  of  the  Wood.  He  had  red  close  hose, 
red  buttoncd-up  cap,  red  jacket,  red  shoes ;  and, 
like  the  little  maiden  Madimi,  he  spoke  in  an 
audible  voice,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
method  and  sequence.  After  the  man,  came  a 
woman  in  a  red  kirtle  and  a  white  garment 
above,  with  a  green  coronet  about  her  head 
nnder  the  mantle.  On  her  breast  was  a  precious 
white  stone,  and  on  her  back  another ;  she  was 
called  Atli,  was  sharp  of  tongue,  and  somewhat 
shrewish  of  temper,  but  a  good  spirit  enough, 
like  a  well-conditioned  earthly  scold :  also  a 
character  of  the  period;  another  and  a  well- 
defined  instance  of  the  mere  local  and  human 
transcript  of  all  these  appearances.  We  should 
not  have  such  a  spirit  now ;  neither  would  our 
little  Madimi  say  that  she  would  be  beaten. 
Earthly  times  and  manners  have  changed ;  con- 
sequently the  spiritual  and  the  heavenly  times 
and  manners  have  changed  with  them.  All 
these  spirits  foretold  and  prophesied  of  the 
next  prominent  person  in  this  solemn  farce; 
the  Lord  Albert  Lasky,  a  Polish  nobleman, 
who  was  to  be  made  into  something  more 
than  a  nobleman,  if  Dr.  Dee  and  his  spiritual 
plotters  had  had  full  swing.  When  Lasky 
comes  he  has  a  globe  of  white  smoke  on  his 
head,  and  is  great  as  a  medium,  but  foolish  as  a 
plotter.  The  spirits  are  not  always  well-behaved. 
Onoe  a  "great  black  masty  hound"  came  when 
he  had  no  business ;  rebuked  as  a  "  hell-hound," 
he  obediently  retired  ;  and  once  a  false  likeness 
of  our  Madimi  put  on  a  very  naughty  ap- 
pearance, and  talked  such  wicked  things,  that 
we  do  not  translate  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
but  keep  them  wrapped  up  in  Latin,  for  the 
perversion  of  the  learned  only.  Wicked  little 
ami!  she  argued  like  a  philosopher;  but 
In  r  philosophy  was  of  the  laxest.  Sometimes 
the  spirits  held  up  their  hands,  with  letters  and 
words  springing  from  their  lingers ;  some' 
they  showed  hands  alone,  as  at  present  by  Mr. 
Home  and  others. 

"Cui  est  hahet, 

Cui  nihil  non  habct," 

said  one  hand— the  letters  written  all  along  the 
back.  Once,  a  piece  of  white  paper  was  put  on 
to  the  mass-tabU. :  when  mass  was  said,  the 
paper  was  found  writton  ov«r  by  spirit  h;md>. 
As  soon  as  copied,  the  writing  vanis-heil. 
six  months,  there  were  no  apparitions,  and  the 
show-stone  was  dull  and  clouded.  The  young 


son  Arthur  was  put  to  see  and  hear :  but  he  only 
saw,  and  that  but  imperfectly ;  he  could  hear 
nothing:  and  then  his  Power  came  back  to 
Kelly,  and  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  translated  as 
before.  Onco  the  stone  was  taken  away,  and 
brought  back  again  by  invisible  hands  "  in  the 
sight  of  all,"  much  as  bells  and  bracelets,  rings 
and  chaplets  are  taken  now :  and  we  all  know 
of  John  Beaumont's  spirits,  who  brought  a  little 
bell  which  they  rang  in  his  ear.  Spirits  have 
always  been  fond  ot  bells;  they  are  light,  and 
easily  managed,  and  produce  grand  effects  with 
little  expenditure  of  force. 

All  this  early  time,  Dee  and  his  companions 
were  made  much  of  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
(not  France),  and  talked  often  with  the  spirits 
on  Russian  (not  French)  affairs.  They  got 
plenty  of  money,  and  little  Madimi  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Lasky  to  be  King  of  Mol- 
davia; which  was  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
matter.  When  that  scheme  was  knocked 
on  the  head,  Prince  Rosimberg  came  on  the 
scene,  and  he  entertained  the  spirits  and  their 
mediums  handsomely ;  but  nothing  practical  re- 
sulting, poor  Dr.  Dee  was  ultimately  left  to 
poverty  and  distress,  with  only  the  planet  angel 
Raphael  for  his  comforter.  Kelly  died,  having 
broken  his  leg  in  escaping  out  of  prison,  and 
Dee  lingered  on  in  a  wretched  state,  mixing 
himself  up  in  plots  both  domestic  and  political, 
between-whiles  talking  to  Raphael,  who  came  to 
him  in  the  show-stone,  but  whose  coming  brought 
neither  meal  nor  money  to  the  miserable  con- 
juror. 

What  order  and  state  of  mind  was  in  Edward 
Kelly  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tract made  from  Dee's  memoranda : 

"Edward  Kelly  yesterday  had  a  show  of  a 
little  thing  as  big  as  a  pease,  of  fire  as  it  were, 
in  the  stone,  going  about  by  the  brinks.  And 
because  it  was  not  in  shape  humane,  he  of  pur- 
pose would  not  declare  it  to  me,  and  so  I  hare 
noted  (as  appeareth)  of  no  show.  This  he  told 
me  on  Tuesday  night  (that  was  yesternight), 
upon  occasion  of  a  great  stir  and  moving  in  his 
brains  very  sensible  and  distinct,  as  of  a  creature 
of  humane  shape  and  lineaments  going  up  and 
down,  to  and  fro  in  his  brains,  and  within  his 
skull,  sometimes  seeming  to  sit  down,  sometimes 
to  put  his  head  out  of  his  ear." 

We  need  not  wonder  at  anything  reported  to 
be  seen  or  heard  by  a  gentleimn  who  went  about 
with  something  of  humane  shape  in  his  skull, 
given  to  putting  its  head  out  of  his  ear!  The 
New  Book  which  was  to  b«  written  by  the 
spirits  for  Dr.  Dee,  and  which  book  was  to 
supersede  the  Bible,  the  partitioning  of  states 
on  spiritual  principles,  the  suspension  or  coutra- 
\ TIII  ion  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  spiritual  powers 
—all  become  quite  easy  to  ns  when  we  know 
that  the  medium  was  afflicted  with  the  sensation 
of  something  alive  moving  about  in  his  head, 
and  when  we  remember  that  state  plots  and 
intrigues  offered  the  solo,  active  career  then 
•  nn  enterprising  man. 

Dee  and  Kelly  strangely  prefigured  the  doings 
of  the  present  phase.  They  had  a  magic  crystal 
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wherein  they  saw  all  their  spirits ;  the  Baron 
Dupotet  lias  a  magic  mirror  (I  think  it  is 
Cahagnet  who  gives  the  receipt  for  its  proper 
making),  Raphael,  the  weather  prophet,  also 
had  his,  and  sensitives  say  they  cau  see  in  it 
spirits  and  appearances  by  the  score.  Dee  and 
Kelly  had  spiritual  friends  and  companions  per- 
petually with  them ;  so  have  Mademoiselle 
Adele,  Mademoiselle  Blanche,  Mrs.  Haydon, 
Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  Home,  and  many  others ; 
even  down  to  a  poor  lady  with  a  spiritual 
husband,  who  wrote  a  book  the  other  day  an- 
nouncing her  approaching  maternity  as  the 
result  of  her  union.  Dee  and  Kelly  were  to  be 
the  propagators  of  a  new  faith,  the  writers  of  a 
new  book  or  Bible ;  what  says  the  Seer  of 
Poughkeepsie,  what  says  the  authoress  of  Light 
in  the  Valley,  what  say  all  who  have  adopted 
spiritualism  as  a  new  revelation,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  gateway  of  a  further  dispensation  ?  Dee 
and  Kelly  get  "  direct  writing ;"  so  do  the 
Baron  Guldenstubbe,  and  many  others ;  and 
they  got  unconscious  writing,  like  the  author 
of  that  little  volume  of  Spirit  Rhymes,  which 
we  take  leave  to  say  are  about  the  most 
wretched  verse  ever  printed,  like  the  effu- 
sions of  all  the  self-deluding  users  of  the 
planchette,  and  like  all  writing  mediums  gene- 
rally. They  saw  hands,  isolated  and  endued 
with  motion  and  intelligence ;  so  does  Mr. 
Home,  so  does  Mrs.  Marshall,  so  does  Mr. 
Squire,  so  do  their  respective  "circles;"  but 
of  what  substance  it  would  be,  perhaps,  rash 
to  say :  certainly  not  of  spiritual.  Later,  in  the 
way  of  time,  Richard  Jones  caused  Jane  Brooks 
to  be  condemned  and  executed,  because  he  had 
epileptic  fits,  rose  up  in  the  air,  hung  by  his 
hands  from  the  ceiling,  was  carried  over  the 
garden  wall  to  the  haystack,  with  many  other 
things  like  those  which  people  report  of  Mr. 
Home,  as  his  ordinary  manner  of  manifestation. 
Then  there  was  the  Demon  of  Tedworth  sent  by 
the  angry  drummer,  who  made  every  article  of 
furniture  in  Mr.  Mompessou's  house  dance  about 
like  mad,  but  who  got  wounded  one  day  when 
knocking  about  under  a  pile  of  wood  in  the 
chimney.  Some  one  fired  a  pistol  into  the  pile, 
and  bleod  was  found  afterwards  on  the  hearth 
and  down  the  stairs.  But  it  seemed  quite 
natural  to  the  Mompessons  that  a  demon  should 
bleed;  so  that  proof  of  humanity  and  earthly 
circumstance  went  for  nothing.  This  demon 
was  in  the  habit  of  lifting  tables  and  chairs  into 
the  air,  flinging  blocks  of  wood,  warming-pans, 
pitchers,  and  the  like,  into  the  children's  beds ; 
of  thrusting  the  old  lady's  Bible  into  the  ashes 
face  downwards ;  and  marking  the  floor  of  the 
room,  strewn  with  ashes  for  the  purpose,  with 
claws  large  and  small,  crosses,  triangles,  and 
mystical  rubbish  past  comprehension.  The  same 
tricks  were  played  at  Woodstock,  when  the 
commissioners  took  possession,  and  a  royalist 
spirit  revived  to  dislodge  them.  The  same 
things  are  done  now,  when  tables  are  made  to 
rear  up  in  the  air,  paw  the  ground  like  horses, 
and  rub  themselves  against  you  like  dogs  ;  when 
sofas  and  chairs  run  of  themselves  about  the 


room,  and  cushions  and  footstools  are  flung 
about  by  unseen  hands.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  now  as  formerly,  the  name  alone  changed 
to  suit  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1802  there  is  a 
curious  Spectre  Story,  as  it  is  called,  useful 
in  showing  how  long  a  time  these  things  have 
lasted  publicly  in  England,  under  the  exact  form 
of  paid  jnediumship,  as  at  present.  A  Mr. 
D.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  living  in  Baker- 
street,  was  summoned  by  a  foreigner  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Requests  for  a  debt 
of  one  guinea,  said  to  be  owing  to  him  for  an 
evening's  entertainment  "  in  the  spectrological 
art."  The  man  had  good  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  nobility,  and  among  others  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  D.,  of  Baker-street,  to  "  amuse  a 
select  party"  with  his  spectres  and  apparitions. 
He  had  no  sooner  begun  than  Mr.  D.  came  up 
to  him,  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  on  the 
plea  of  their  being  disagreeable  to  the  company, 
tendered  him  half  a  guinea  for  his  trouble,  and 
sent  him  off.  The  foreigner  of  distinction  sued 
him  for  breach  of  contract,  and  Mr.  D.  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  on. 
So  that  this  evening's  entertainment  in  the 
spectrological  art  resulted  in  the  outlay  of  a 
guinea  to  cause  several  young  ladies  to  go- 
off into  fits,  and  in  a  very  sensible  lecture 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Requests  on  the  folly  of  encouraging  these 
equivocal  representations.  I  wonder  what  the 
chairman  would  say  now  if  he  saw  the  marvels 
of  the  fashionable  world  of  spirits !  I,  the 
writer  of  this  article,  have  seen  something  of 
these  spirit  doings,  and  I  will  state  candidly 
what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have  thought.  I 
do  not  affect  infallibility ;  but  I  believe  that  I 
am  unprejudiced,  and  I  know  that  I  love  truth. 
In  a  small  street  off  one  of  the  west-central 
squares  live  two  women,  one  old  the  other 
young,  and  both  mediums.  To  them  went  I  and 
a  party  of  friends;  some  believing,  others- 
wholly  sceptical,  others,  like  myself,  of  no  fixed 
opinion,  but  anxious  to  know  the  truth.  When 
we  entered,  a  clergyman  was  interrogating  the 
spirits,  and  seemingly  much  edified  by  their  an- 
swers. After  a  time  he  took  up  the  Bible  from 
the  floor,  and  turned  the  leaves  till  he  came  to- 
some  which  the  spirits  had  doubled,  while  under 
the  table ;  but  which  he  scarcely  found  appli- 
cable to  his  present  questions.  However,  he 
helped  the  spirits  and  the  medium  handsomely 
out  of  the  difficulty,  by  saying  that  they  bore 
on  the  subject  of  his  last  week's  lectures ;  but 
as  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  find  a  series  of 
texts  that  did  not  bear  on  any  theological  sub- 
ject whatsoever,  or  that  could  not  be  twisted  so 
as  to  seem  to  bear  on  it,  I  confess  I  did  not 
think  that  experiment  very  satisfactory.  The 
company  arriving  irregularly,  the  circle  was 
perpetually  disturbed ;  and  as  the  spirits  only 
rapped  when  the  younger  medium  *vas  present, 
it  was  trying  to  thosp  ^l>o  came  in  good  laith, 
to  have  to  submit  to  the  total  cessation  every 
time  the  medium,  and  the  spirits,  and  the  candle 
streamed  down  stairs  to  answer  the  door.  In 
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their  absence,  the  clergyman  making  some  ques- 
tion very  urgently,  I  tried  the  table,;  and  with 
a  slight  and  wholly  imperceptible  movement  of 
my  wrists,  I  tipped  it  (pule  easily  and  made  it 
answer  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  medium 
had  done.  This  1  did  twice;  no  one  suspecting, 
no  (ui  •  seeing,  not  even  the  friend  who  was 
.sitting  nc\t.  me,  and  who  did  not  believe  in 
spirits.  And  if  I  could  so  easily  move  the  table, 
and  on  a  lirst  trial,  what  could  not  one  who  had 
studied  its  capabilities  effect?  That  table  was 
as  easily  manipulated  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
paper,  and  almost  as  light;  and  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  wrists  sufficed  to  tip  it. 
When  the  medium  returned,  and  the  circle 
closed  again,  we  had  a  few  more  "experiences." 
A  spirit  announced  itself.  For  whom  ?  Single 
raps  (negative)  came ;  no,  no,  no,  for  one  and 
the  other;  until  three  affirmative  tippings  pointed 
to  my  friend.  Who  was  the  spirit?  father? 
mother?  child?  brother?  Yes:  brother.  The 
name?  The  alphabet  was  called  for,  and  a 
name  spelt  out.  "  Edward."  Now,  my  friend 
never  had  a  brother  who  died,  and  never  one 
at  all,  living  or  dead,  of  the  name  of  Edward. 
So  much  for  even  the  common  phenomenon  of 
this  medium's  thought-reading. 

The  spirits  now  promised  to  do  a  great  deal 
more.  The  medium,  myself,  and  two  others 
held  an  oblong  piece  of  paper  by  the  four 
corners.  Immediately  there  was  a  scratching 
and  a  tapping  on  the  underside  of  the  paper, 
close  to  the  medium's  hand.  It  was  Hot  impos- 
sible for  her  to  have  produced  those  sounds, 
and  1,  intently  watching  her  face  and  move- 
ments— having  been  rendered  suspicions  by  my 
own  easy  performances  with  the  table— can  dis- 
tinctly affirm  that  she  did  produce  those  sounds ; 
she  and  no  other.  A  tray  was  manipulated  in 
the  same  way.  It  was  placed  upside  down  on 
the  table,  and  the  medium  and  ourselves  laid 
our  fingers  upon  it.  This  tray  was  of  extreme 
flexibility ;  it  was  a  lively  tray,  and  somewhat 
eccentric  in  its  movements.  Suddenly,  as  if 
tired  of  being  shaken  and  tapped  on,  it  started 
up  and  rapped  the  knuckles  of  one  of  the  party 
— I  think  of  the  clergyman,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
And  here  again  I  distinctly  saw  the  younger 
medium  lift  the  tray  by  a  sudden  pressure  of  her 
thumbs,  and  I  saw  her  rapidly  strike  the  edge 
against  _ the  hand  in  question.  Then  the  table 
reared  itseU'  up,  and  sustained  itself  in  the  air 
lor  some  secouds;  but  again  the  medium's 
thumbs  were  underneath,  and  her  knee  was 
«t  the  top.  This  1  also  most  distinctly 
saw— for  she  is  not  very  accomplished  yet  in 
sleight  of  hand,  and  a  very  little  careful  obser- 
vation can  detect  the  manner  of  her  tricks. 
was  then  touched  underneath  the  table.  My 
ankle  was  suddenly  grasped  by  something  flex- 
ible and  springy,  but  not  muscular.  Others 
were  grasped  too ;  all  but  my  friend,  whose  feet 
were  tucked  nway  under  the  chair,  and  so  were 
out  of  the  line  of  tKu  medium's  foot.  And  all 
the  while  this  was  going  on  1  felt  the  young 
lath's  knee  work  up  and  down  against  mine,  aa 
i  person  cried  out  he  was  touched,  and  she 


pulled  the  strings  of  her  puppets  at  her  will. 
Then  an  old  badly-tuned  guitar  was  held  by 
the  clergyman,  ana  played  under  the  table.  The 
clergyman  sang  the  Old  Hundreth  in  a  low  and 
tremulous  voice,  and  while  he  sang  a  few  simple 
chords  were  struck  out,  such  as  would  have 
suited  anything;  but  I  deny  that  there  was 
any  attempt  at  known  melody  in  the  music,  or 
that  it  was  anything  more  than  could  have  been 
produced  by  sweeping  the  hand  or  foot  over  the 
strings  at  certain  intervals.  But  some  of  the 
believers  were  quite  overpowered  witli  this 
"manifestation,"  and  one  or  two  were  deeply 
affected.  To  my  ears,  not  perhaps  capable  of 
appreciating  what  to  them  seemed  such  heavenly 
harmony,  it  was  a  simple  string  sound,  such  as 
could  have  been  easily  effected  by  drawing  the 
toes  over  the  strings. 

The  light  was  now  put  out,  and  the  spirits 
rapped  us  all  to  another  and  more  commodious 
part  of  the  room,  where  they  had  promised  to 
show  the  hands.  A  double  circle  was  formed, 
and  when  we  were  fairly  placed,  which  was  not 
until  we  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  annoyance — for  the  spirits  were  sus- 
picious and  full  of  fancies  and  caprices,  and 
would  not  have  any  one  too  near,  but  drove  one 
over-anxious  gentleman  clean  away  from  the 
place  where  they  were  to  show — after  many 
such  shiftiugs  and  turnings,  the  mediums  got 
settled,  and  the  spirits  seemed  to  be  content. 
But  they  would  not  show  the  kands,  though 
adjured  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  God,  and  also- 
familiarly  scolded  and  rated  for  their  breach  of 
faith.  A  small  bell  was  then  set  running  about 
the  room — they  said  it  was  running  through  the 
air — and  ringing  as  it  went.  We  could  not  see 
it,  but  we  heard  it  ringing  in  different  paths,  or 
places,  about  the  room,  but  always  close  at 
irnnd.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  fall  over  on  its- 
side,  and  then  the  spirits  rapped  out  their  dis- 
missal, and  the  seance  was  at  an  end.  One  thing- 
I  have  forgotten :  two  gentlemen  were  asked  to- 
agree  between  themselves  on  a  certain  moment  by 
theclock.when  the  spiritswould  rap  as  soon  as  the 
minute  hand  reached  the  spot.  They  did  so,  and 
the  raps  did  come  at  the  vory  instant.  This 
was  the  only  clever  thing  in  tne  performance, 
and,  excepting  this,  the  whole  affair  was  a 
somewhat  dull  and  most  barefaced  imposition. 
As  I  sat  and  looked  at  it  all,  I  scarcely  knew 
which  filled  me  with  most  surprise,  tne  un- 
blushing impudence  of  the  actors,  or  the  mar- 
vellous credulity  of  the  spectators.  There  waa 
not  one  single  thing  performed  that  was  not  an 
open  and  palpable  deception ;  yet  here  were 
sane,  well-educated  English  men  and  women 
grouped,  full  of  faith  and  belief,  round  two- 
illiterate  conjurors,  whose  tricks  would  have 
been  utterly  contemptible  but  for  the  painful 
amount  of  human  trust  and  reverence  given  to 
them.  It  was  something  inexpressibly  sad  to 
see  how  these  two  wretched  women  irere  able 
to  play  on  the  holiest  and  deepest  feelings  of 
their  andienco  ;  ho\v,  for  the  paltry  sum  which 
they  gained  from  each  as  the  price  of  their 
deceptions,  they  mocked  the  most  sacred  truths, 
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and  cheated  the  most  earnest  faith.  It  was  a 
degrading  exhibition,  and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause men  of  cultivated  understandings  and 
women  of  ordinary  perceptions  gave  into  it 
without  question  or  examination,  and  set  aside 
the  precious  mental  power  of  critical  reason,  in 
favour  of  blind,  headlong,  unreasoning  cre- 
dulity. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  met  by  believers  with 
the  argument  that  all  the  greatest  scientific 
truths  were,  when  first  propounded,  scouted  and 
disbelieved :  witness  Galileo^  Harvey,  Jenner, 
and  others.  But  although  truth  in  all  such 
cases  has  not  prevailed  at  once,  and  although 
the  beliefs  in  them  have  languished,  yet,  even 
when  weakest,  such  beliefs  have  always  been 
strong  enough  to  leave  broad  marks  behind  them 
— broad  enough  for  the  wise  to  stand  upon, 
whence  to  assert,  and  eventually  to  sustain, 
them  beyond  dispute.  Truth  never  dies  away 
without  leaving  some  mark.  "  Spiritualism,"  on 
the  contrary,  has  burnt  its  feeble  light  from  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  has 
flickered,  then  gone  out  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
It  has  been  forgotten,  then  "  discovered"  again ; 
then  it  has  flourished  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
weak  people,  and  has  made  a  noise — for  your  hys- 
terical subjects  are  always  very  demonstrative. 
Then  belief  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  sickly 
flame  has  been  extinguished,  to  peep  out  again 
at  some  future  time,  and,  in  the  same  way,  to 
die  out.  This  seems  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  reception  and  destiny  of  truth,  and  im- 
posture. 

One  of  the  most  provoking  peculiarities  of 
the  spiritualists  is  the  definite  manner  in  which 
they  speak  of  indefinite  things  and  indefinite 
sensations.  A  publication  called  the  Spiritual 
Magazine  is  especially  full  of  this  sort  of  un- 
blushing assertion.  Things,  which  in  the  seances 
some  people  say  they  see,  and  others  only  think 
they  see,  and  others  don't  see  at  all,  are  set 
down  as  positive,  actual,  undeniable  facts ;  as  un- 
deniable as  this  paper  on  which  I  write.  If,  at 
the  distant  end  of  a  large  room,  and  in  the  dark, 
a  medium  says  he  is  floated  up  to  the  ceiling, 
it  is  stoutly  asserted  that  he  is  so  floated  up, 
and  that  the  people  present  are  witnesses  of  the 
feat.  Not  so  :  the  people  present  are  only  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact  that  the  medium  asserts  this, 
•and  that  he  marks  the  ceiling ;  they  are  not  wit- 
nesses how  he  got  up  so  high  to  make  his  mark. 
With  ottomans,  chairs,  and  darkness,  he  may 
have  been  able  to  climb,  unperceived,  so  near, 
as  to  mark  the  ceiling  otherwise  than  by  being 
taken  up  to  it  by  spiritual  hands. 

Again,  is  an  audience  necessarily  a  collec- 
tion of  converts  ?  If  I  go  merely  to  see 
these  things,  have  the  exhibitors  a  right  to 
parade  me  as  a  voucher  for  their  truth  ?  A 
certain  nobleman,  who  took  especial  pains  to 
guard  against  such  an  assumption,  is  ranked  as  a 
convert;  and  the  unbelieving  son  of  the  conductor 
of  this  journal  figures  (when  he  is  well  on  his 
way  to  China)  in  two  numbers  of  the  Spiritual 
Magazine  as  a  believer,  for  no  worse  indis- 
cretion than  the  dangerous  one  of  having  gone 


to  see  what  some  experiments  were  like.*  See- 
ing that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  exami- 
nations during  the  experiments  ;  that  if  you  are 
troublesome  or  avowedly  sceptical,  the  spirits 
will  rap  you  out  of  the  circle,  and,  not  content 
with  that,  rap  you  out  of  the  room — it  is  not  very 
easy  to  detect  the  manner  of  the  trick :  it  is 
less  easy,  indeed,  than  with  the  ordinary  con- 
juror, who  stands  confessed  to  all  the  world  be- 
fore him  as  simply  an  ingenious  mechanist, 
with  marvellous  quickness  of  hand,  and  whom, 
every  one  is  trying  to  find  out.  No  critical 
tests  are  allowed;  no  scientific  investigation. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  at  the 
table  of  a  friend,  or  even  in  the  house  of  a 
person  of  condition,  to  take  satisfactory  mea- 
sures for  the  detection  and  exposure  of  any 
such  imposture  as  might  be  seen  or  suspected. 
If  you  go,  you  must  go  prepared  to  be  convinced ; 
and,  if  you  desire  to  remain  to  the  end,  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  express  doubt  or  dis- 
satisfaction of  anything  that  you  may  see.  The 
spirits  have  a  very  summary  way  of  getting  rid 
of  any  one  they  have  reason  to  fear  may  prove 
too  inquisitive ;  and,  when  the  mediums  express 
their  grief  at  the  arrangement  which  expels  you, 
and  ask  you,  piteously,  "what  can  they  do? 
and,  how  can  they  help  it  ?"  you  have  no  re- 
source but  to  accept  your  fate.  Thus  they  en- 
force the  acquiescence  of  silence  while  you  re- 
main, and  then  write  you  down  a  convert  the 
moment  you  retire. 


THE  GRIMGRIBBER  RIFLE  CORPS. 

WE  COMMENCE  THE  "MOVEMENT." 

IT  was  not  until  long  after  this  grand  pa- 
triotic volunteer  movement  had  been  started 
that  we  began  to  talk  of  it  at  Grimgribber,  and 
it  was  much  later  before  we  thought  of  joining 
it.  You  see  we  are  rather  peculiar  at  Grim- 
gribber— not  aristocratic,  perhaps,  but  decidedly 
rich,  and  on  that  account  rather  high  and  stand- 
off-ish.  We  live  in  large  houses,  considerably 
given  to  portico ;  we  carpet  our  halls,  and 
therein  do  a  good  deal  in  the  proof-before-letter 
prints  and  stags'-horn  and  foxes'-foot  hat-rail 
line ;  we  have  very  large  gardens,  with  graperies 
and  pineries,  and  everything  that  can  cost 
money ;  but  we  are  decidedly  not  sociable.  To 
tell  truth,  Grimgribber  is,  perhaps,  a  thought 
overdone  with  Quakerdom,  having  been  selected 
as  the  favoured  spot  in  which  some  of  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  Peace  Society  have 
pitched  their  mortal  tents,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  exertions  to 
prevent  our  general  notions  from  becoming  too 
drab-coloured.  So  that  when  we  read  in  the 


*  He  is  represented  in  the  publication  in  question,' 
with  the  utmost  hardihood,  as  telling  his  father  that 
he  (his  father)  "  has  been  mistaken  throughout.  Good 
faith  all  these  things  can  be,  and  are,  for  I  hav*  seen 
and  heard  them,  father."  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  statement  could  be  m<>«  untrue  than  this 
is.  He  told  his  father  thac  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  was  very  absurd,  and  he  gave  his  father  a 
highly  ludicrous  detail  of  the  proceedings  ! — Editor's 
Note. 
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newspapers  of   the  formation  of    the  various 
corps,  we  merely  shrugged  our  shoulders,  and 

"  Ah  !"  iu  rather  an  admonitory  tone  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the.  announcement  that  the 
Queen  would  probably  receive;  the  officers  and 
review  the  imnjis,  that  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  Grimgribber  regiment  dawned  upon  us. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  idea  aid  not 
originate  with  me,  but  with  Jack  Heatly,  a 
young  ^toclvbroker,  who  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  character,  and  who,  when 

,n-y  early  stage  of  affairs  he  joined  a  me- 
tropolitan rifle  corps,  was  considered  as  Living 
booked  himself  for  perdition.  Under  cover 
of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary mystery  (for  even  his  bold  spirit 
quailed  at  the  audacity  of  his  plan),  Jack  paid 
me  a  visit  one  evening  last  December,  and  im- 
parted to  me  his  ideas  for  the  formation  of  the 
Grimgribber  volunteers.  The  first  of  his  large- 
souled  propositions  was  that  he  should  be  made 
captain;  the  second,  that  I  should  undertake 
all  the  work;  the  third,  that  I  should  men- 
tion the  scheme  to  all  likely  persons,  in  my  own 
name  at  first,  but,  if  it  met  with  approval,  in 
his. 

I  was  struck  with  Jack's  magnanimity,  and 
fell  into  his  views ;  so  likely  persons  were  seen, 
and  agreed  at  once  to  the  rough  outline  of  the 
scheme — Grimgribber  should  have  a  rifle  corps ; 
that  was  decided  on  ;  all  detail  could  be  entered 
into  at  a  public  meeting  which  should  be  forth- 
with advertised  and  held  in  the  lecture-room  of 
our  Literary  Institute.  The  consternation  into 
which  the  drab-coloured  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion received  this  announcement  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  the  head-shakings,  the  hand-upliftings 
were  awful,  and  the  accusative  case  of  the 
second  person  singular  was  joined  to  every  verb 
of  monition  and  reproach,  and  applied  to  us 
rigorously.  But  we  managed  to  make  way  even 
against  this,  and  we  held  our  meeting.  One  of 
the  county  members  had  promised  to  preside, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  the  room  was  crammed  and 
beginning  to  grow  noisy,  but  the  county  member 
had  not  arrived ;  then  I,  as  secretary,  explained 
this  to  the  meeting,  and  proposed  that  some  one 

should  take  the  chair,  and  some  one  else 
accordingly  took  it  and  had  just  reached  a 
triumphant  poiut  in  his  peroration,  when  the 
door  was  burst  open  and  the  county  member 
walked  in,  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  a  rage, 
and  we  had  to  begin  all  over  again.  But 
still  we  had  a  very  great  success.  I  liad  drawn 
up  a  set  of  rules  based  on  those  of  Jack  Heatly's 
former  rules,  and  t  hese  met  with  great  approval; 
an  enemy  had  obtained  admission,  and  lie  caused 
some  disturbance  by  uttering  a  very  loud  and 
sarcastic  "Hear,  hear!"  alter  one  of  thorn 
which  inflicted  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  dis- 
charging the  rifle  by  accident ;  and  when  I  sat 
down,  he  rose  and  proceeded  to  comment  on 
this  rule,  declaring  it  absurd  to  punish  a  person 
for  an  offence  committed  accidentally.  But 
Jack  got  up,  and  in  an  oration  of  unexampled 
eloquence,  completely  demolished  our  adversary, 
by  proving  to  him  what  a  consolation  it  would 


be  to  the  surviving  relations  of  any  unfortunate 
person  who  might  be  thus  killed,  to  think  that 
the  eause  of  the  accident  had  been  made  to  pay 
for  his  carelessness.  And  then  an  old  gentle- 
long  resident  in  the  village,  and  reputed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  some  very  spirited 
verses  on  the  Prince  Regent's  coronation  which 
actually  found  their  way  into  print,  rose,  and 
recited  some  poetry  which  he  hud  forged  for 
the  occasion,  in  which  Britannia  was  re- 
presented as  bestowing  crowns  of  laurel  to 
each  of  her  "  commercial  sons,"  and  this 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  with  a  storm,  of 
triumph. 

OTTH  COUNCIl  AND  ITS  FTTNCTTOXS. 

On  a  convenient  desk  outside  the  meeting- 
room  we  had  placed  a  large  broad  sheet,  to 
which  each  intending  "  effective"  member  was 
to  sign  his  name,  and  before  the  lecture-hall  was 
closed  we  had  seventy  signatures.  The  seventy 
pledged  ones  met  the  next  day  and  elected 
their  officers — Jack  Heatly,  of  course,  being 
chosen  captain;  his  brother,  lieutenant ;  and  I 
myself  receiving  the  distinguished  post  of  en- 
sign. To  any  gentleman  content  witn  moderate 
exercise  and  a  good  position,  I  recommend  the 
ensign's  berth ;  his  lungs  are  left  intact,  for  he 
never  has  to  shout  the  word  of  command ;  he  is 
never  in  that  awful  doubt  which  seizes  upon 
the  other  officers  as  to  whether  they  are  "  on  the 
right  flank,"  as  he  has  simply  to  walk  behind  the 
rear  rank  in  the  centre  of  the  company  ;  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  shot  by  the  enemy,  or  by  his  own. 
men ;  and  he  can  gain  a  character  for  smartness 
with  little  trouble,  by  merely  occasionally  utter- 
ing the  caution,  "  Steady,  now  !"  "  Easy  in  the 
centre !"  "  Keep  your  fours  in  the  wheel !"  and 
such-like  mandates  delivered  in  an  admonitory 
voice.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  Lord  Burleigh  of  the 
company,  and  best  comports  himself  Toy  grave 
silence  and  stern  military  aspect. 

When  the  selection  of  officers  had  been  made, 
we  set  to  work  and  chose  certain  gentlemen  to 
be  members  of  council.  We  had  seen  that 
other  corps  had  a  council,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  we  should  have  one ;  but,  beyond 
checking  the  expenses  of  the  regiment,  we  were 
not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  were  the  council's 
functions.  We  soon  found  out.  The  members 
of  the  council  were  exclusively  privates,  and  it 
appeared  that  their  first  and  most  urgent  duties 
were  to  oppose  every  arrangement  made  by  the 
officers.and  to  endeavour  in  every  possible  manner 
to  set  the  corps  by  the  ears.  Did  Jack  Heatly,  as 
captain  commanding,  issue  an  order,  the  council 
was  down  upon  him  like  a  shot,  liad  him  up  like 
Othello  before  the  Senate,  and  harangued  him 
with  Old  Bailey-like  politeness  and  Central 
Criminal  Court  etiquette ;  did  the  lieutenant, 
a  shy  and  retiring  young  man,  make  a  mistake  in 
his  word  of  command,  he  was  summoned  the 
next  day  before  the  Vehmgericht,  had  Jiis  error 
pointed  out  to  him,  was  told  to  make  himself 
immediate  master  of  the  few  instructions  con- 
tained in  very  small  type  in  a  fat  red-covered 
quarto  volume  of  some  eight  hundred  pages, 
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and  was  dismissed  with  a  rather  more  severe  re- 
primand than  if  he  had  stolen  a  watch ;  did  I  en- 
deavour to  come  to  the  rescue,  I  was  received 
with  bland  smiles  and  disbelieving  shoulder 
shrugs,  and  with  pleasant  hints  that  "the 
subaltern  officers  had  really  better  not  expose 
themselves."  Now  this  was  trying  to  all, 
especially  to  Jack  Heatly,  who  is  as  explosive  as 
a  volcano,  and  who  used  to  make  a  light  meal 
off  his  lips  and  tongue  in  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain his  reticence  ;  but  as  the  members  of  the 
council  were  indefatigable  in  their  zeal  at  drill, 
punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  showed 
thoroughly  that  they  had  the  welfare  of  the 
corps  at  heart,  we  put  up  with  it  all,  and  got 
rapidly  under  weigh. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
accumulate  as  ample  funds  as  possible,  besides 
the  subscription  of  the  members ;  and  with  this 
view  the  council  determined  that  a  select  few  of 
us  should  call  upon  the  inhabitants  and  ask  for 
donations.  The  list  of  names  was  divided  into 
three  portions,  and  I  as  junior  officer  had  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  the  movement 
allotted  to  me  to  visit.  Now,  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  have  been  placed  in  many  humiliating 
positions  during  my  life.  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  act  a  knight  in  a  charade  with  a  tinpot 
on  my  head  for  a  helmet  and  a  towel-horse  for 
my  charger,  and  in  this  guise  to  make  love  to  a 
very  stout  old  lady  before  the  grinning  faces  of 
deriding  friends.  I  have  been  asked  to  "  do"  an 
orange  "  nicely"  for  a  young  lady  at  dessert, 
and,  owing  to  my  having  blind  eyes  and  utterly 
immobile  stiff  fingers,  have  bungled  thereat  in  a 
manner  contemptible  to  behold.  On  the  King's- 
road,  at  Brighton,  I  have  ridden  a  flea-bitten 
grey  horse  formerly  a  member  of  a  circus, 
which,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  the 
aristocracy  then  and  there  assembled,  persisted 
in  waltzing  to  the  music  of  a  German  band ;  but 
never  was  I  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself 
as  on  the  errand  of  requesting  donations  for  the 
Grimgribber  volunteers.  In  ten  places  they 
told  me  plainly  they  would  not  give  anything — 
and  next  to  those  who  gave  willingly,  I  liked 
these  best ;  in  others,  they  shook  their  heads 
and  sighed,  and  said  it  did  not  augur  well  for 
any  movement  which  commenced  by  sending 
round  the  begging-box;  some  were  virtuously 
indignant,  and  denounced  us  as  openly  in- 
citing foreign  attack  by  our  braggadocio; 
some  declined  to  give  because  they  were  com- 
fortably persuaded  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  so  close  at  hand  that  our  services  would 
never  be  required ;  one  old  farmer,  known  to  be 
enormously  rich  and  horribly  penurious,  offered 
us  a  threepenny  piece,  a  brass  tobacco-box,  and 
a  four-bladed  knife  with  a  corkscrew  in  the 
handle. 

But  perhaps  my  noblest  interview  was  with 
Mr.  Alumby,  our  senior  churchwarden,  who 
lives  at  The  Hassocks,  close  outside  the  vil- 
lage, and  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the  best 
hand  at  an  excuse,  of  any  man  in  the  couuty. 
Overwhelmingly  polite  was  Alumby,  offered  me 
a  chair  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  spoke 


about  our  Queen,  our  country,  our  national 
defences,  and  the  patriotic  body  of  men  now 
coming  forward,  in  a  way  that  made  my  ears 
tingle ;  but  he  declined  to  subscribe.  On  prin- 
ciple, on  principle  alone  ;  in  any  other  possible 
manner  that  he  could  aid  us,  he  would,  but  he 
could  not  give  us  money,  as  he  thought  such  a 
proceeding  would  deprive  the  movement  of  its 
purely  voluntary  character  !  I  was  so  staggered 
that  I  paused  for  a  moment,  overcome  :  then  I 
suggested  that  this  feeling  might  not  prevent 
his  helping  us  in  another  way :  we  wanted  a 
large  space  to  drill  in — would  he  lend  us  his 
field?  He  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  then 
asked  if  I  meant  his  field  in  Grimgribber,  at 
the  back  of  his  house  ?  On  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  his  face  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
cern ;  "  he  could  not  spare  a  blade  of  that 
grass — not  a  blade — he  required  it  all  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  it  must  not  be  trampled 
upon;  but  he  had  considerable  property  in 
South  Wales,  and  if  that  had  been  any  use 
to  us  he  could  have  put  hundreds  of  acres 
at  our  disposal."  However,  notwithstanding 
these  rebuffs,  we  collected  a  very  respectable 
sum  of  money,  and  thought  ourselves  jus- 
tified in  really  commencing  operations.  Of 
course  the  first  and  most  important  operation 
was : 

OUR  DRILL. 

He  to  whom  our  military  education  was  con- 
fided was  a  sergeant  in  the  Welsh  Bombardier 
Guards,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  corporal  of 
the  same  regiment  as  his  assistant.  The  ser- 
geant was  short  and  stout ;  the  corporal  tall  and 
thin;  both  had  hair  greased  to  the  point  of 
perfection,  and  parted  with  mathematical  cor- 
rectness; perched  on  the  extreme  right  verge 
of  his  head,  the  corporal  accurately  balanced 
a  little  cap.  Off  duty  the  sergeant  was  occa- 
sionally human  in  his  appearance  and  manners,, 
but  the  corporal  never;  in  his  mildest  aspect 
he  resembled  a  toy  soldier ;  but  when, 
either  in  giving  command,  or  taking  it  from  his. 
sergeant,  he  threw  up  his  head,  stiffened  his 
body,  closed  his  heels,  and  stuck  out  his  hands 
like  the  signs  at  a  French  glove-shop  reversed, 
I  can  find  no  word  to  describe  his  wooden  non- 
entity. I  think  we  all  felt  a  little  awkward  at 
our  first  introduction  to  our  instructors  ;  they 
surveyed  us,  as  we  were  drawn  up  in  line,  grimly 
and  depreciatingly  ;  in  obedience  to  a  look  from 
his  superior,  the  corporal  then  fell  apace  or  two 
back  and  assumed  the  statuesque  attitude,  while, 
the  sergeant  rapped  his  cane  against  his  leg  and 
exclaimed,  "Now,  genl'men,  FALL  IN!"  the 
first  two  words  being  uttered  in  his  natural  voice, 
the  last  two  in  an  awful  sepulchral  tone,  and 
sounding  like  a  double  rap  on  a  bass  kettle- 
drum. 

We  "fell  in"  as  we  best  could— that  is,  we 
huddled  together  in  a  long  line— and  were  then 
"  sized"  by  the  sergeant,  who  walked  gravely 
down  the  rank,  and  inspected  us  as  though  we 
had  been  slaves  in  the  market  of  Tripoli,  and  he 
the  Dey's  emissary,  with  a  large  commission  to 
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buy ;  and  then  commenced  our  preliminary  in- 
struction. The  lirst  manoeuvre  imparted  to  us 
was  to  "stuiul  at  ease" — a  useful  lesson,  teach- 
ing us  not  only  the  knowledge  of  a  strategic  evo- 
lution, but  giving  us  quite  a  new  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Knglish  language.  In  our 
former  benighted  ignorance  we  might  possibly 
have  imagined  that  to  stand  at  ease  meant  to 
put  our  hands  incur  pockets,  to  lean  against  the 
wall,  or  to  lounge  iu  any  easy  and  comfortable 
manner ;  but  we  now  learned  that,  iu  order  to 
stand  really  at  ease,  we  should  strike  the  palm 
of  our  left  Land  very  smartly  witli  the  palm  of 
our  right,  then  fold  the  right  over  the  back  of  the 
left  iu  front  of  us,  protrude  our  left  foot,  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  right,  and,  in  fact, 
place  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Pantaloon  when,  he  is  first  changed  by 
the  fairy,  minus  his  stick.  It  is  an  elegant  ana 
telling  manoeuvre  this,  when  properly  executed, 
and,  possibly,  not  very  difficult  of  acquirement; 
but  we  did  not  fall  into  it  all  at  once  ;  there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  which  was 
the  proper  foot  to  be  advanced,  and  when  that 
was  settled,  we  were  at  variance  as  to  which 
was  our  right  foot  and  which  our  left,  so  that  it 
was  not  until  the  sergeant  had  many  times  sar- 
castically assured  us  that "  he  couldn't  hear  them 
hands  come  smartly  together  as  he'd  wished — not 
like  a  row  of  corks  a-poppin'  one  after  the  other, 
but  all  at  once ;"  nor  until  the  stiff  corporal  had 
paraded  up  and  down  behind  us,  muttering,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  Them  left  feet  advanced — no !  no  t 
them  left  feet  advanced,"  that  we  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  perfect  in  this  respect,  and 
allowed  to  pass  on  to  grander  evolutions.  The 
same  difficulty  was  attendant  upon  these.  On 
being  told  to  "  right  face,"  two  gentlemen,  of 
diametrically  opposed  views  on  the  subject, 
would  find  themselves  face  to  face  instead  of 
being  one  behind  the  other,  and  neither  would 
give  way  until  they  were  set  right  by  the  ser- 
geant. 

It  was  not  until  after  some  time  that  we 
hit  upon  the  golden  principle  of  drill,  which  is — 
N  i:  v  KB,  TO  THINK  AT  ALL  !  Listen,  pay  attention 
to  the  word  of  command  as  it  is  given,  and  then 
follow  your  first  impulse ;  it  will  generally  be  the 
right  one.  But  the  recruit  who  hesitates,  is  lost. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  simplest  move- 
ments are  taught — not  by  example,  but  in  direc- 
tions composed  of  long  sentences  abounding  in 
technical  expressions,  listening  to  which  the  un- 
happy learner,  10Bg  before  the  sergeant  has  come 
to  I  he  middle  of  his  direction,  is  oblivious  of  the 
.first  part,  ignorant  of  the  meaning;  of  the  last, 
and  iu  a  thorough  fog  as  to  the  wliole.  These 
directions  are  learnt  parrot-wise  by  the  sergeants, 
and  repeat nl  in  a  monotonous  and  unintelligible 
tone;  the  men  who  make  use  of  them  know  no 
more  what  they  are  saying;  than  those  who  are 
addressed,  ana  an  example  two  minutes  long 
does  more  good  than  an  hour's  precept.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  to  the  educated  intelligence 
of  the  volunteers  is  due  the  superiority  which, 
so  far  as  rapidity  of  progress  is  concerned,  they 
have  shown  over  the  ordinary  recruits ;  but  a 


very  slight  exercise  of  this  educated  intelligence 
will  suffice  for  most  of  the  evolutions. 

When  the  command  has  been  received  upon 
the  tympanum,  act  upon  it  at  once,  without 
pausing  to  reflect.  You  will  see  many  intelli- 
gent men  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of 
their  sergeant,  simply  because,  in  analysing  and 
ponderingon  his  instructions,  they  have  missed  the 
right  time  for  action,  and  are  half  a  minute  or  so 
behind  the  rest  of  their  company.  For  instance, 
the  command  is  given — "  At  the  word  '  Fours' 
the  rear-rank  will  step  smartly  off  with  the  left 
foot,  taking  a  pace  to  the  rear — Fours  !"  Or,  in 
the  sergeant's  language,  "  Squad  !  'shun  !  at 
th'wud  '  Foz'  the  rer-rank  will  stepsma't  lyoff- 
wi'  th'leffut,tekkinapesstoth'  rare— Fo-o-o-res  !" 
the  last  word  being  uttered  in  a  prolonged  and 
discordant  bellow.  A  reflective  gentleman  in 
the  rear-rank,  first  translates  this  dialect  into  the 
ordinary  language  of  civilised  life,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ponder  on  its  meaning ;  and  when  he 
has  discovered  it,  he  probably  finds  himself  de- 
serted by  his  comrades,  who  have  taken  up  a 
position  a  pace  behind  him,  and  an  object  of 
disgust  to  the  sergeant,  who,  looking  at  him 
more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  says,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "Now,  Number  Three — what,  wrong 
agin !" 

When  I  remember  the  unique  series  of  per- 
formances that  inaugurated  our  first  lessons  in 
marching,  I  cannot  imagine  that  we  were  then 
the  same  set  of  Grimgribber  volunteers  who  de- 
filed so  steadily  before  her  Majesty  the  other  day, 
amidst  the  bravos  of  enthusiastic  crowds.  I 
think  our  original  evolutions  were  even  suffi- 
cient to  astonish  our  sergeant,  a  man  not 
easily  overcome  ;  for,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  lesson,  I  observed  him  retreat  to  a  distant 
corner  of  the  parade-ground,  strike  himself  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  chest,  and  ejaculate,  "  Well, 
if  hever  !"  three  distinct  times.  I  recollect  that 
two-tliirds  of  our  number  had  peculiar  theories 
of  their  own,  and  that  each  trying  his  own  plan 
led  to  confusion.  For  instance,  tlie  gentleman  who 
would  step  off  with  his  right  foot,  at  the  third  step 
found  his  leg  firmly  wedged  between  the  ankles 
of  his  precursor,  and  utterly  lost  the  use  of  that 
limb  ;  the  light  and  swinging  gait  which  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  pursuit  of  a  country 
postman,  was  found  scarcely  to  tally  with  the 
sober,  slodgy  walk  of  two-thirds  of  the  corps, 
who  were  accordingly  trodden  down  from  the 
calf  to  the  heel,  and  who  did  not  view  the 
matter  with  all  the  equanimity  which  good 
fellowship  should  engender.  A  third  step,  of  a 
remedial  tendency,  consisting  of  a  wide  strad- 
dling of  the  legs,  and  an  encircling  of  the  feet 
of  the  person  immediately  iu  front  of  you  by 
your  own,  was  not  agreeably  received  by  the 
sergeant,  and  had  to  be  abandoned:  so  it  was 
some  time  before  we  presented  that  unani- 
mity of  action  which  is  necessary  to  satisfactory 
marching. 

But  we  stuck  to  it  manfully  and  progressed 
wi'll.  The  sergeant,  who  at  first  seemed  disposed 
to  give  us  up  in  despair,  because  he  could  not 
swear  at  us  as  was  his  custom,  began  to  take  an 
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interest  in  us ;  and  when  we  had  overcome  what 
he  called  the  "  roodymans"  of  drill,  we  took  an 
interest  in  our  instructions.  We  had  a  very  stormy 
debate  about  our  uniform,  discussed  every 
variety  of  grey  and  green,  lost  an  exceedingly 
efficient  member  by  declining  to  adopt  what  he 
called  a  "  Garibaldi  shako,"  but  which  in  plain 
English  was  a  green  waggoner's  hat  with  a  cock's 
feather  at  the  side,  and  finally  settled  upon  a  very 
quiet  and  inexpensive  dress.  Then,  of  course, 
after  a  very  long  delay,  we  received  our  supply 
of  rifles  from  the  government,  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  drill  were  renewed ;  but  we  overcame 
them  at  last,  and  even  settled  the. great  question 
as  to  which  was  the  best  and  most  intelligible 
word  of  command  for  shouldering  arms — 
"  Shalloo  humps  !"  as  given  by  the  sergeant,  or 
"  Shoolah  bice  !"  as  dictated  by  the  corporal.  We 
decided  for  "  shalloo  humps,"  and  have  stuck  to 
it  ever  since. 

OTJR  EECEPTION  IN  PUBLIC. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  our  for- 
mation has  made  an  intense  impression  on  the 
Grimgribber  mind,  and  that  the  first  day  of  our 
appearance  in  public  was  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward to.     We  had   purposely  kept   ourselves 
unseen  by  any  save  our  own  immediate  rela- 
tives, and  the  unveiling  of  the  Great  Mokanna 
never  caused  greater  astonishment  than  did  our 
first    outburst,  preceded   by    the    drums    and 
fifes  of  the  United  Order  of  Ancient  Buffaloes. 
We   filed  out  two  by  two  from  the   lecture- 
hall,  and  marched  away  to  a  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, there  to  perform  our  evolutions.  Gnm- 
gribber  was  present  in  its  entirety — the  richest 
and  the  poorest ;  the  men  of  peace,  and  fighting 
ruffians  from  the  beer-shops ;  crinoline  petticoats 
bulged   against   drab   shorts  and  white  stock- 
ings ;    short  clay  pipes  leered  over   Cashmere 
shawls.     A  roar  of  delight  burst  forth  as  we 
turned  out ;  we  grasped  our  rifles  firmly,  raisec 
our  heads,  inflated  our  chests,  and  threw  oul 
our  sixty  left  legs  like  one.     It  was  a  prouc 
moment,  but  we  were  made  to  feel  that,  aftei 
all,  we  were  but  mortal,  and  the  check  we  re- 
ceived was  given  to  us  by  a  very  small  boy,  who 
looked  at  our  ranks  with  a  calmly  critical  eye, 
and  hit  upon  a  fatal  blot.     "Ah !  and  ain't  they 
all  of  a  size,  neither !"  he  exclaimed.  His  remark 
was  greeted  with  laughter,  for  our  tallest  man 
is   six  feet  one,    and  our  shortest  (whom  we 
hide  away  in  the  centre  of  the  company)  is 
only   five   feet  two.     However,   we   bore    up 
nobly;  we  felt  that  even  the  great  Duke   o 
Wellington  had  been  insulted  in  the  streets 
and  that  we,  who  had  not  yet  quite  arrived  a 
bis  eminence  in  military  matters,  ought  to  trea 
our  aggressors  with  placidity  and  good  humour 
So  we  marched  on  to  the  field,  and  there  wen 
through  all  our  evolutions  with  a  steadiness  anc 
precision  which  entirely  disarmed  the  boy,  anc 
changed  him  from  a  jeering  ribald  into  an  ad 
miring  spectator. 

So  it  has  been  ever  since ;  we  have  made  quie 
and  steady,  but  efficient,  progress ;  our  rank; 
have  been  swelled  by  daily  additions;  we  are 


abouring  away  at  our  target  practice,  long  be- 
ore  the  drowsy  drabmen  have  moved  from  their 
nllows ;  and  I  hope  that  at  the  next  time  of 
writing  I  shall  have  to  record  that  a  prize  at  the 
neetingof  the  National  Rifle  Associationhas  been 
;ained  by  one  of  the  Grimgribber  volunteers. 


MUTINY  ABOARD  THE  MINNIE  JIMPS. 

"  HAHBY,"  said  my  friend  Philip  Bulkeley, 
as  we  sat  together  after  dinner  in  his  comfort- 
.ble  chambers  in  the  Albany,  "help  yourself. 
This  is  'thirty-four." 

The  port  might  have  been  one  thousand  and 
,wo,  for  anything  I  knew,  or  cared.     So  I  said, 
Ha  !"  and  smacked  my  lips,  as  though  recog- 
nising the  flavour. 

"  Henry,"  resumed  my  friend — I  am  "  Hal" 
in  his  moods  of  highest  mirth,  "  Harry"  under 
circumstances  of  calmer  conviviality,  "'Henry," 
in  the  dumps — "Henry,  it  is  too  much  the 
fashion,  now-a-days,  to  affect  a  callousness  foreign 
to  one's  real  nature.  If  a  fellow's  in  love — and 
if,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he  isn't,  he  must  be 
either  fool  or  brute — he  denies  it  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limit  of  his  conscience  ;  nay,  beyond  it. 
He  abandons  his  club,  and  the  other  blessed 
haunts  of  his  boyish — I  mean  bachelor — days, 
and  is  not  again  seen  until,  with  defiant  brow, 
assumed  for  the  occasion,  he  struts  in';o  the 
morning-room  a  married  man.  He  finds  no 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  his  friends.  The 
secretary  is  as  obliging  as  ever,  the  waiters  as 
obsequious  :  he  has  lent  himself  in  vain  to  a 
mean  deception.  Why  did  he  not  speak  out 
like  a  man?  Why  be  ashamed  to  admit  the 
truth  to  which  every  fibre  of  his  manly  frame 
bore  witness,  that  Selina  Pettifold  Tibbs  was 
more  to  him  than  all  the  billiards,  the  whist, 
the  cigars,  the  dogs,  the  horses,  the  etcetera, 
in  the  universe  ?  Henry,  I  reject,  I  repudiate 
that  course.  I  am  in  love"  said  Philip,  rising, 
and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece ;  "  I 
confess,  I  glory  in  it.  Proclaim  it  where  you 
list.  Hove,  sir.  And  I  don't  care  if  I  at  once 
connect  with  that  admission  the  name  of  Sera- 
phina  Pollinger." 

"  Toasts  are  almost  out  of  date,"  I  replied  j 
"but  the  'thirty -four  must  pay  for  this." 

We  drank  a  bumper,  Philip  nodding  gravely 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  pledge,  after  which 
he  continued. 

"  '  Laugh,  and  grow  fat,'  is  all  very  well ;  but 
it  does  appear  both  singular  and  ridiculous  that 
love  should  send  a  fellow  up,  in  four  months, 
from  nine -stone -nine  to  eleven -stone -three  I 
Henry,  I  hate  myself !" 

An  idea  shot  across  my  mind : 
'  Philip,  my  boy,  go  to  sea  !" 

To  sea?" 

To  sea.     As  an  active  hand." 

Too  late— too  late!"  sighed  Philip. 

Not  at  all.    Buy  a  yaclit." 

Yacht !     Hem  !"  said  Philip,  considering. 

I  will  join  you,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of 
friendly  enthusiasm.  "  Philip,  rely  on  me.  We 
will  'sink  or  swim  together." 
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"  The  former,  probably,"  muttered  Philip. 

"  We  two  alone — not  even  cook  or  cabin-boy. 
I  myself  want  work — good,  hardy,  earnest  work. 
We  will  take  watch  and  watch,  and,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  climb  up  the  masts  to  let  out  sails,  tic 
things,  and  so  forth,  you,  my  friend,  shall  do  it." 

Bulkeley  grasped  my  hand.  I  felt  that  the 
compact  was  complete. 

"  Let's  go  to  Cowes,"  said  Philip,  "  and  sec 
what  is  to  oe  had." 

I  suggested  Lymington,  but  a  slight  colour 
stole  over  Philip  s  face. 

"  Dabchick  Villa,  Ryde,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone,  "  is  let  to  Mrs.  Penquickle.  She 
is  aunt  to  Serry  Pollinger. 

I  at  once  acceded  to  the  nearer  vicinity,  and 
we'  went  down  to  Cowes  on  the  morrow.  We 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  yachting.  Bevond 
an  occasional  pull  to  Richmond  or  Kew,  and  one 
voyage  to  the  distant  haven  of  Calais,  neither  of 
us  had  ever  dared  the  deep.  "But  you  learn  as 
much,  sir,"  said  Philip,  "  in  an  hour's  real  dead 
practice,  as  will  make  a  seaman  of  you." 

That  evening,  Philip  returned  to  our  hotel  at 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  from  a  solitary  stroll,  with 
a  huge  brown  book  under  his  arm. 

"I  thought,"  said  Philip,  "we  had  better  be 
on  the  safe  side."  The  book  was  entitled  Hop- 
setter's  Navigation,  and  might,  from  its  vene- 
rable appearance,  have  formed  part  of  a  nautical 
library  inherited  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  from 
his  grandfather. 

My  friend  seated  himself  in  a  deep  chair  and 
studied  his  author  for  nearly  five  minutes.  Then, 
he  flung  the  book  aside,  with  the  simple  interjec- 
tion, "  Bosli !"  and  turned  to  the  more  genial 
page  of  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

"  Why,  here,"  exclaimed  Bulkeley,  "  is  the 
very  thing  we  are  in  search  of.  Listen :  '  For 
Private  Contract. — To  be  sold,  a  ridiculous 
bargain,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  cele- 
brated clipper  yacht  Minnie,  twenty-five  tons, 
O.M.  With  almost  fabulous  amount  of  stores. 
Winner  of  nineteen  cups.  Dingey,  gig,  &c.  Apply 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  Batseye,  North  Cowes.'  " 

"  I  don't  quite  fancy  the  name,"  I  said.  "For 
a  vessel  of  that  bigness — tonnage,  I  mean — 
'  Minnie'  sounds  insignificant.  If  it  had  been 
Minnie  something.  Stop — an  idea  !  She  shall 
have  a  surname." 

"Very  good.     What?" 

"  Jimps." 

"  Jimps  !" 

"Precisely.  Minnie  Jimps.  Nothing  can  be 
better.  The  old  Crimean  conundrum  —  the 
often  quoted,  mysterious,  invisible,  impossible 
Minnie  Jimps." 

Thereupon  I  related  to  Philip  Bulkeley  how 
Minnie  Jimps,  like  one  of  those  prodigies  which 
forerun  great  human  crises,  made  her  appear- 
ance, no  man  knew  whence,  in  that  extraor- 
dinary tongue  which  formed  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  English  soldiers  and 
the  peasants  of  Bulgaria.  But  who  Minnie 
was,  the  nature  of  the  manoeuvre  she  was  sup- 
posed to  execute,  and  wherefore  she  jimped  at 
all,  are  questions  still  unsettled. 


"  But,"  said  Philip,  "  Jimps,  according  to 
aH  human  presumption,  is  a  vero.  It  will  hardly 
do  for  a  name." 

"It  does  for  a  title.  Pippa  passes.  If 
Pippapass  unchallenged,  shall  Minnie  Jimps  be 
questioned?  My  mind  is  made  up.  What  say 
you  to  going  at  once  on  board  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

Philip  startea  up  with  an  alacrity  I  had  not 
noticed  in  him  for  months  past,  and,  light- 
ing our  cigars,  we  strolled  down  to  the  landing- 
place. 

"Boat,  sir?" 

"Ye— ay,  ay,"  replied  Philip.  "Presently. 
I  say,  where  do  they  put  up — lay  up,  I  mean— 
the  Minnie,  twenty-five  tons,  O.M.  (" 

"  She's  in  the  stream,  sir.  Yonder  she  lays. 
There's  Jim  Stodger,  him  as  has  charge  of  her, 
just  gone  aboard,  sir.  It's  pumping  day." 

"  'Pumping  day  !'  Well,  shove  ahead,  we'll 
have  a  look  at  her,"  said  my  friend. 

The  man  obeyed,  and  pulled  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minnie,  which  proved  to  be  a  cutter, 
low,  sharp,  and  of  enormous  length,  having  no 
beam  to  speak  of,  an  immense  mast,  and  a  bow- 
sprit of  proportionate  length,  parallel  to,  and 
all  but  touching,  the  water.  She  had,  in  fact, 
so  many  racing  features,  that  we  could  distin- 
guish nothing  else. 

"  Just  row  round  her  front  first,"  said 
Bulkeley.  "  She's  precious  low  in  the  water, 
ain't  she,  Harry  ?" 

"  She'll  lift  a  streak,  sir,"  said  the  boatman ; 
"  I  'spose  there's  a  good  deal  in  her." 

There  was,  at  all  events,  a  good  deal  coming 
out  of  her;  for  Mr.  Stodger  could  be  distin- 
guished hard  at  work  at  a  powerful  pump,  dis- 
charging huge  volumes  of  water  over  her  side. 

"  What,  does  she  let  in  the  sea  ?" 

"  Oh,  'tain't  nothin',"  said  the  man  (we  were 
now  alongside) ;  "just  keeps  her  hold  fresh. 
Them  clippers  are  mostly  strained,  and  she's  a 
flier  is  the  Minnie.  Hallo,  mate !  Two  gem* 
to  see  the  craft." 

Mr.  Stodger  touched  his  cap,  and  motioned 
us  on  board. 

"  Well,  let's  see  this  clipper  of  yours,"  said 
my  friend.  "  Hallo  !  she  isn't  much,  from  one 
side  to  the  other,"  crossing  her  in  about  a  pace 
and  a  half. 

Her  deck  was  slightly  convex,  and  altogether 
it  was  something  bke  standing  upon  a  wall  that 
had  a  rounded  top,  and  staggered. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stodger,  "  she  ain't  built 
much  for  knocking  about  in  heavy  weather. 
But,  for  gents  as  don't  seem  to  care  for  to  go 
foreign  and  that,  she's  as  nice  and  lively  a  little 
thing  as  I  know  on ;  lovely  in  stays,  and  though 
she  i*  so  long,  you  can  turn  her  on  a  sixpencel" 

Philip  mechanically  took  out  one  of  those 
coins  from  Ids  pocket,  looked  at  it,  and  put  it 
in  again,  wondering  how  the  manreuvre  was  de- 
scribed in  Hopsetter. 

We  walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  patted  the 
mast,  squinted  along  the  bowsprit,  felt  the 
ropes,  and  peeped  down  below  ;  but  were  advised 
not  to  descend,  as  there  was  still  an  inch  or  so 
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of  water  in  the  cabin.  Respecting  the  stores, 
Mr.  Stodger  informed  us  we  must  apply  to  the 
agent,  Mr.  Batseye. 

"  Beg  pardon,  gents,"  said  Mr.  Stodger ;  "  if 
you  want  a  prize-crew,  I  can  pick  you  out  five 
.smart  hands,  which  I  know  they're  up  to 
every " 

"  We  don't  mean  to  sail  wagers  much,"  said 
Philip.  "  My  friend  and  I  have  a  fancy  for 
handling  our  own  craft.  We  shall  probably 
only  cruise  about  the  Wight,  with  an  occasional, 
pop  over  to  Havre  or  Cherbourg,  when  there's 
anything  going  on;  so,  you  see,  we  don't  want 
anybody." 

"  Bless  my  body,  gents  !  You  never  mean  to 
work  the  Minnie  your  two  selves  ?" 

"  Such  is  our  purpose,  Mr.  Stodger,"  replied 
Philip,  with  some  dignity.  Why  not  ?" 

"  Why,  she'd  be  off  with  you  like  a  arrow. 
.Bolt  clean  away,  she  would ;  and  you'd  be  picked 
up  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  short  o'  water,  and 
living  on  the  cat.  Don't  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  as  you  vally  your  lives.  You  don't  know 
the  Minnie.  I  do.  If  there's  anything  of  a 
breeze,  and  you  show  but  a  yard.o'  canvas, 
she's  like  a  mad  thing !" 

We  returned  ashore ;  and,  on  making  our 
errand  known  to  Mr.  Batseye,  that  gentleman 
handed  us  an  inventory  of  the  vessel's  fabulous 
stores  (consisting,  to  our  secret  astonishment, 
not  of  provisions,  wines,  &c.,  but  ropes,  chains, 
blocks,  anchors,  and  other  indigestible  things), 
.and  further  informed  us  that  the  price  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds  fourteen 
shillings — terms  which,  as  they  had  been  care- 
fully adjusted  to  the  lowest  degree  short  of  ab- 
surdity, were  unsusceptible  of  further  abate- 
ment. 

We  consulted  for  a  moment  apart/'  I  owned 
to  some  little  misgiving ;  but,  observing  that 
Philip's  heart  was  in  the  matter,  and  that  his 
love-inflamed  imagination  already  pictured  the 
Minnie  darting  along  past  the  green  slopes  of 
Osborne,  rounding  to  under  full  sail  of  Dab- 
-chick  Villa,  and  receiving  on  her  ridgy  deck  the 
fairy  form  of  Serry  Pollinger — apprehending,  I 
.say,  the  vision  aforesaid,  I  nobly  pocketed  •  my 
scruples,  and  assented  to  the  completion  of  the 
bargain.  We  gave  a  cheque  on  the  spot,  and 
were  masters  of  the  Minnie,  thenceforward 
Minnie  Jimps.  Mr.  Batseye,  at  the  instance 
of  my  friend,  further  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  supply  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  Minnie's  hold  "fresh"  would 
be  materially  and  very  comfortably  diminished. 

This  proved  to  be  an  affair  of  three  or  four 
days,  an  interval  employed  by  us  in  providing 
sea-going  togs,  and  other  requirements.  Philip, 
however,  usually  disappeared  about  the  hour  of 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  for  Ryde,  sometimes 
not  returning  till  late  at  night.  I  certainly  felt 
that  he  might  have  evinced  a  little  less  reserve 
as  to  his  proceedings ;  but  there's  no  relying 
.upon  a  man  in  love,  unless  he  wants  you  for 
some  purpose. 

On  the  day  the  Minnie  Jimps  was  pro- 
nounced ready  for  sea,  my  friend  returned  home 


in  high  spirits.  He  carried  a  large  parcel  in  his 
hand ;  and,  opening  it  with  an  air  of  exultation, 
spread  upon  the-  table  a  large  piece  of  bunting, 
on  which  was  wrought  what  appeared  to  be  a 
cauliflower  grafted  upon  a  cabbage. 

"  Her  favourite  plant,"  said  Philip,  tenderly. 
"  It's  a  water-lily.  Our  distinguishing  flag.  I've 
arranged  a  code  of  signals  besides.  The  most 
complete  system."  And  he  showed  me  a  vast 
number  of  small  flags  rolled  tightly  up  together. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  on  the  following 
morning,  we  hastened  on  board,  just,  as  Philip 
said,  "  to  hoist  our  flag,"  and,  furthermore,  to 
obtain  some  general  information  with  regard  to 
the  remarkable  manoeuvre  of  getting  under 
weigh,  my  friend  having  pledged'  his  honour  to 
appear  off  Ryde  on  the  morrow.  The  vessel 
really  looked  in  excellent  order.  The  cabin 
was  dry  and  clean,  the  stores  were  all  on  board, 
everything  was  in  its  place,  aa  Mr.  Stodger, 
who  was  still  in  charge,  assured  us ;  and,  alto- 
gether, our  prospects  looked  so  clear,  that  we 
shortly  afterwards  dismissed  the  last-named 
gentleman,  and  determined  to  remain  on  board 
the  whole  day,  and  adhere  to  Bulkelcy's  plan  of 
finding  out  everything  for  ourselves,  instead  of 
listening  to  a  mass  of  technical  "  cram." 

For  nearly  four  hours  we  studied  ropes,  and 
sails,  and  every  part  of  the  vessel's  gear,  and, 
as  several  yachts  that  had  been  moored  about 
us  got  under  weigh  during  the  morning,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  hints  suggested  by  the  mysterious 
objects  we  had  been  examining.  Philip's  spirits 
rose  so  high,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  over- 
ruling his  proposal  to  go  out  at  once  and  try 
our  speed  against  a  saucy  little  cutter  that 
dashed  past  us  with  an  air  of  challenge,  and 
hauled  up  direct  for  Ryde.  As,  however,  the 
duration  of  our  cruise  would  be  uncertain,  it 
was  resolved  to  postpone  it  till  the  morrow. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  over  our 
wine,  arrived  Mr.  Batseye.  His  manner  was 
extremely  gentlemanly. 

"  I  have  to  apologise,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
Philip,  whom  he  evidently  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing spirit,  "for  appearing  to  interpose  in  a 
matter  beyond  my  province ;  but  may  I  inquire 
if  the  report  that  has  reached  me  be  correct, 
that  you  are  preparing  to  go  to  sea  in  the  Minnie 
alone  ?" 

"  My  friend,  sir,  accompanies  me,"  said 
Philip. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Batseye,  "  so,  of  course,  I 
apprehended.  But,  with  regard  to  crew  ?  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  intrepidity,  shall  I  call  it  ? 
which  characterises  our  young  British  yachts- 
men ;  still,  excuse  me,  there  is  a  point  at  which 
courage  is  lost  in  audacity,  and  I  can  apply  no 
term  less  emphatic  to  that  degree  of  hardihood 
which  should  take  the  Minnie  to  sea  under  the 
circumstances  you  propose.  Let  me  beg  of 
you  to  reconsider  it.  1  can  get  you  a  couple 
—I  would  rather  say  three— smart,  experienced 
fellows,  and  even  then  you  will  be  short-handed." 

I  saw  in  Philip's  face  that  the  appeal  was  un- 
successful. It  was  the  difficulty  of  the  scheme 
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that  supplied  its  greatest  charm  ;  consequently, 
every  sensible  word  from  Mr.  Batseye's  lips 
only  served  to  confirm  liia  determination. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Batseye,"  said  Philip,  "  a 
man  to  ten  tons  is  the  usual  thing.  We  are 
but  twenty-live,  aud  really  we  are  not  quite 
such  novices  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  As  for 
any  diilieult  mutters,  we  have  Hopsetter." 

"  Why,  according  to  the  very  rule  you  men- 
tion— one  from  which  it  is  often  necessary  to 
depart — you  will  require,"  said  Mr.  Batseye, 
"at  all  events,  a  boy." 

"  1 1  iimph  !"  said  Philip,  "  a  boy.  Well,  eh, 
Harry  P" 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  a  boy,  provided  he  is  a 
boy,"  said  I,  stoutly. 

"  He — that  is,  the  boy  I  should  recommend 
— is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  smallest  you  ever  saw. 
You  might  have  him  on  board,"  said  Mr. 
Batseye,  carelessly,  "whether  you  use  him  or 
not." 

"  Let  the — the  urchin,"  said  Philip,  "  be  on 
board  by  nine  bells  to-morrow.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly start  at  that  hour." 

"  Nine  o'clock,  sir !  Very  good."  And  Mr. 
Batseye,  apparently  smothering  a  smile,  took 
his  departure. 

The  weather,  next  morning,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  lightest  imaginable 
breeze  just  crisped  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea. 
It  might,  in  short,  have  been  a  day  expressly 
devised  for  such  a  light-heels  as  the  Minnie 
.Timps.  My  friend  was  longer  than  usual  over 
his  toilet ;  but,  when  he  did  appear,  the  effect 
was  most  gratifying.  He  was  every  inch,  except 
the  tail,  the  traditional  British  tar.  His  white 
ducks,  as  loose  in  one  part  as  they  were  tight  in 
another,  revealed  the  shining  tips — and  only 
them — of  his  pumps.  His  blue  jacket,  with 
huge  lappels,  was  very  much  thrown  back.  He 
wore  no  waistcoat ;  but  a  patent  leather  belt 
with  a  great  gold  buckle  compressed  his  swell- 
ing waist,  almost,  as  he  appeared  to  conceive, 
into  sleuderness.  On  his  head  was  a  naval 
officer's  cap  with  a  deep  gold  band. 

"  What  cheer,  my  hearty  ?  How's  her  head  ?" 

Of  course  I  made  what  novelists  call  a 
"  suitable  reply  ;"  after  which  we  sat  down 
gaily  to  breakfast,  and,  that  over,  collected  our 
traps,  not  forgetting  Hopsetter,  and  marched 
down  to  the  landing-place.  •** 

Mr.  Stodger  met  us  on  the  way  with  the  pro- 
mised boy,  whose  sole  appellation  appeared  to 
be  "  Toby."  He  was  very  round  aud  small ; 
had  a  chubby,  stolid  face  one  felt  inclined  to 
smack,  and  seemed  a  good  deal  addicted  to 
sucking  his  thumb.  Mr.  Stodger  touched  his 
hat,  popped  the  baggage  and  the  boy  into 
the  boat,  aud  off  we  paddled  towards  the 
yacht. 

"  Cowes  is  all  alive  to-day,"  remarked  Philip, 
resting  on  his  oar.  "  What  a  lot  of  people 
walking!  There  must  bo  something  going 
on." 

It  certainly  appeared  so.  Besides  the  people 
on  shore,  almost  all  the  yachts  had  their  little 
party  of  spectators  on  deck,  and  many  al- 


ready showed  symptoms  of  getting  under  weigh. 
The  windows  and  balcony  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Club-house  were  crammed  with  gazers. 

"  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  Philip,  as  we  scrambled 
on  to  the  yacht's  deck,  and  tied  up  the  boat 
behind  it,  "  if  I  don't  think  they're  looking  at 
us!" 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  The  glasses,  of 
which  there  were  many,  were  one  and  all  pointed 
in  our  direction,  and  as  this  notice,  though  flat- 
tering, was  somewhat  embarrassing,  Bulkeley 
proposed  that  we  should  take  it  easy,  and  show 
ourselves  in  no  hurry  to  be  off,  until  the  in- 
terest should  in  some  degree  subside.  Accord- 
ingly, having  stowed  the  boy  in  a  corner  out  of 
the  way,  we  sat  down  on  the  convex  deck,  and 
looked  about  us. 

"  Her  prow's  the  wrong  way,"  observed  the 
captain.  "  We  shall  have  to  turn  her  round  to- 
get  out." 

"  She'll  come  round  by  herself  when  we  pull 
up  the  anchor.  The  tide's  going  out,"  replied 
the  first  lieutenant. 

"  Recollect,  old  boy,"  said  the  senior  officer, 
rather  hastily  ;  "  you  pull  the  rudder  the  way 
you  don't  want  her  to  go.  The  eyes  of  Cowes 
are  upon  us — confound  them !  It  won't  do  to 
come  to  grief  just  here.  What  upon  earth  are 
they  gaping  at  ?  I  vote  we  go." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  his  lieutenant,  cheerily- 
"Go  it  is!" 

"  I'll  help  you  to  wind  up  the  anchor.  Then 
I  shall  take  the  helm." 

"  Come  along.  I  say,  though,  don't  we  do 
something  to  the  sails  first  ?" 

"  What's  the  good  ?  We  can't  sail  till  she's 
loose." 

"  By  Jove,  no,  I  forgot.  Yo  ho !  Man  the- 
windlass !" 

A  sort  of  "  ch-chik"  from  the  boy  attracted 
our  attention ;  but  we  continued  our  labour. 
Presently,  without  any  jerk  or  sense  of  move- 
ment on  our  part,  Cowes,  the  gazing  multi- 
tude, the  shipping,  the  distant  heights,  seemed 
to  be  gliding  swiftly  away. 

"  She's  loose !"  shouted  the  captain.  "  The 
sail — the  sail,  Harry  !" 

I  darted  to  the  mainsail — it  was  rolled  up 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  canvas — and, 
long  before  I  had  got  the  latter  off,  we  had 
swept  past  another  yacht  at  anchor,  so  close, 
that  we    all    but  touched    her.      Some  very 
strong  language  issued  from   the  latter,  and 
there  were  shouts  from  the  shore ;  but  we  were 
far  too  flurried  to  attend  to  them.     The  Minnie 
J  imps  was  away  with  us,  and  there  was  another 
vessel  lying  right  in  our  course.    Even  Tobj 
took  his  thumb  out  of  his  mouth,  and  was  rush- 
ing forward,  but  Philip  pushed  him  out  of  the 
way,  and  flew  to  help  me  with  the  obstinate 
fastenings  of  the  sail. 

II  The" helm— the  helm,  Philip !" 

Philip  bounded  aft ;  but  the  Minnie  scarcely 
acknowledged  the  guiding  impulse.  There  was 
a  roar  from  the  threatened  vessel,  answered, 
happily,  by  another  close  alongside,  and  Mr. 
Stodgqr  leaped  upon  the  deck. 
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"  Lord  bless  my  heart  alive  !  Let  go,  sir ! 
let  go  !" 

"Let  go  what?    Where?" 

Stodger  dashed  forward.  Clank  —  splash. 
Minnie  Jimps  turned  her  sharp  nose  to  the 
stream,  and  once  more  we  rode  in.  safety, 
though  so  close  to  the  vessel  astern  that 
our  dingey  touched  her,  until  hauled  up  along- 
side. 

"That  was  a  close  shave,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Stodger,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "You 
Toby — what  were  you  about  ?" 

Toby  took  his  thumb  out  of  his  mouth  with 
a  pop,  but  made  no  observation,  and  presently 
put  it  in  again. 

"  Next  time,  before  you  weigh  anchor,  get 
your  jib  and  mainsail  loose,  gentlemen ;  and  I 
think,  sir,  you  had  better  pitch  that  ere  wolume 
overboard,  and  trust  to  Toby." 

"Toby?" 

"  He  knows  a  thing  or  two,  does  that  boy. 
The  babby  as  he  looks,  you  couldn't  hardly  puzzle 
him." 

"  Couldn't  I,"  said  Philip,  with  profound  con- 
tempt. 

Philip  took  up  Hopsetter,  and  opening  it  at  a 
venture,  called  to  Toby,  and  asked  him  how  a 
knot  was  made. 

"  Which  knot  ?"  asked  Toby.  "  Single  or 
double  wall,  single  or  double  diamond,  Matthew 
Walker,  spritsail-sheet,  stopper,  or  shroud  ?" 

The  "  Matthew  Walker"  was  Philip's  selec- 
tion. 

"Unlay  end.  One  strand  round  the  rope, 
and  through  its  own  bight ;  next  strand  under- 
neath, through  bight  of  the  first,  and  its  own 
bight ;  third  strand  underneath,  through  both 
the  other  bights,  and  through  its  own  bight," 
said  Toby,  quick  as  lightning. 

Philip  stood  aghast.  However,  he  quickly 
recovered  his  equanimity,  and  muttering,  "  Mere 
memory,"  threw  down  his  book^  and  motioned 
Toby  back  to  his  corner. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Stodger's  reappearance  it  had 
been  evident  that  our  proceedings  had  ceased  to 
excite  the  smallest  interest,  even  on  board  the 
vessel  with  which  we  had .  so  narrowly  escaped 
collision.  As  the  weather  continued  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  we  determined,  therefore,  to  re- 
commence our  voyage,  abating  our  pride  so  far 
as  to  accept  a  few  hints  from  Mr.  Stodger  with 
respect  to  our  first  operations. 

Nothing,  however,  could  induce  Philip  to 
consent  to  Stodger's  remaining  on  board  one 
moment  after  we  were  fairly  under  weigh  ;  and, 
this  little  business  completed,  and  the  Minnie 
brought  to  the  wind,  Mr.  Stodger  took  a  reluc- 
tant farewell,  with  a  parting  caution  not  to  keep 
her  "too  full;"  to  which  Philip  replied  by 
pointing  carelessly  to  the  pump. 

Truly,  this  Minnie  Jimps  of  ours  was  a  flier ! 
No  sooner  did  her  snowy  sail  catch  the  almost 
imperceptible  breeze,  than,  leaning  gracefully 
over,  she  was  off  like  a  greyhound.  She  flew  past 
everything,  stooping,  and  taking  fresh  bounds 
along  the  sea  as  though  she  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  glimmer  of  a  cup.  She  obeyed 


the  helm  beautifully,  the  captain  declaring 
he  could  steer  her  with  a  silk  thread.  Her* 
speed,  in  fact,  was  her  only  fault :  we  were 
alongside  and  past  other  vessels  almost  before 
we  had  time  to  avoid  them.  Still  the  failing  was 
a  noble  one. 

"  This  is  something  like  sailing,  isn't  it  ?" 
said  Philip.  "  We  shall  be  off  Hyde  in  twenty 
minutes.  Just  get  out  our  flag." 

At  the  instant  I  caught  sight  of  a  black 
object  just  before  us,  on 'which  tiny  waves  were 
breaking — a  mud-bank. 

"  I  say— here !  Hold  hard  !  Buff  '.—Fluff ! 
(What  is  it  ?)  Pull  to  you !" 

"  '  Luff,'  you  mean,"  said  Philip  ;  "  ay,  ay, 
sir,  luff  it  is." 

Luff  it  isn't  would  have  been  better.  The 
sail,  jibbing,  nearly  sent  me  overboard  ;  so  that, 
for  a  second,  I  could  not  see  what  was  passing, 
but  I  heard  a  gruff  voice  nearly  under  our  bows 
sing  out, 

"  Hollo,  you !  Wot  sort  o'  game  do  you  call 
this  ?  Cutter  a — ho — o — oy  ?  Isn't  there  no- 
thin'  but  monkeys  aboard  ?" 

This  must  have  been  in  coarse  allusion  to 
Philip's  hairy  cap. 

In  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  the  mud-bank  we 
had  all  but  stumbled  upon  the  Charybdis  of  a 
dredging-machine.  Our  little  dingey  slightly 
caressed  the  rough  side  of  the  latter  as  we  shot 
past. 

We  kept  further  from  the  land,  and,  having 
now  a  clear  field,  skimmed  gaily  past  the  sunny 
slopes  of  Osborne  without  further  misadven- 
ture. Here  the  breeze,  light  as  it  was  before, 
fell  yet  lighter,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  died  en- 
tirely away.  The  Minnie  Jimps,  nevertheless, 
continuing  her  course  for  some  time  with  almost 
undiminished  speed,  stopping  at  last  quite  sud- 
denly, as  though  the  absurdity  of  going  on 
without  any  wind  had  just  struck  her.  The 
sails  flapped  idly  to  and  fro.  The  water  was 
like  glazed  writing-paper.  It  was  a  dead 
calm. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  Philip. 

We  had  run  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Hyde.  A  portion  of  Dabchick  Villa  was  clearly 
distinguishable ;  and  as,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  glass,  the  eye  of  love  could  even  discover  a 
slender  flagstaff  on  the  corner  of  the  roof, 
Philip  resolved  to  inform  Miss  Pollinger  of  our 
vicinity,  and  accordingly  hoisted,  first,  the  dis- 
tinguishing colour.  The  cabbage,  however,  de- 
clined to  expand  in  the  still  air ;  and  having 
been  presently  hauled  down,  Philip  chose  three 
little  flags  from  his  signal-chest,  and  tying  them 
one  below  the  other,  hoisted  the  whole.  These, 
being  of  lighter  texture,  blew  fairly  out,  and  we 
now  watched  the  flagstaff  with  eager  interest 
for  a  reply. 

A  considerable  pause  ensued,  and  Philip  was 
getting  seriously  uneasy,  when  up  glided  a  small 
white  object  like  a  laced  nightcap. 

"  The  old  lady,"  said  Philip,  turning  to  me 
with  great  complacency,  "  is  nodding  by  the 
fire." 

Philip  made  the  answering  signal,  whereupon 
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Ilic  nightcap  descended.  He  then  selected 
other  flairs,  and  so  animated  a  conversation  fol- 
low (d,  that  1,  having  no  personal  share  in  this 
Ha- -Ilirtation,  lay  down  on  the  deck,  and  en- 
deavoured to  go  to  sleep.  I  was  aroused  by  the 
roll  and  dash  of  oars,  strongly  and  regularly 
pulled,  ami  an  authoritative  voice  hailed  : 

"  Yi.Hit,  thero!" 

"  Hallo !"  said  Philip. 

"  Mcs-^airi-  from  the  Port-Admiral."' 

iarcd  barge  dashed  alongside,  and 
1hc  person  \vlio  had  hailed — an  officer  in  full  uni- 
form— demanded, 

"Whatyachtisthis?" 

"  The  Minnie  J'imps,  of  Cowes." 

"  1  am  directed  by  the  Port-Admiral  to  ask  if 
you  are  in  distress." 

'•  I  lli ink,  sir,"  said  Philip,  "you  arc  the 
bearer  of  a  very  extraordinary  question,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  Port- 
Admiral's  personal  acquaintance;  but  if  it  wonld 
be  any  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  both  my 
friend  and  I  are  in  easy  circumstances,  I  beg 
you  will  say  so." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  sir,"  rejoined  our 
questioner,  rather  sternly,  and  standing  up  in 
his  barge.  "  If  you  are  neither  in  difficulty,  nor 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Turn- 
pipes,  what  explanation  have  you  to  offer  of  the 
extraordinary  communications  you  have  been 
making  to  him,  and  which  may  probably  at  this 
moment  be  in  course  of  transmission  to  the 
Admiralty  ?  During  this  last  half-hour,  sir,  you 
have  been  addressing  remarks  to  the  Port- 
Admiral  which  none  but  a  lunatic " 

"  Port-Admiral !  Sir,  I  give  you  my  honour, 
j » 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  conclude.  No  sooner  do 
you  arrive  off  Hyde,  than  you  make  signal — 
('  urgent') — to  speak  the  admiral.  That  dis- 
tinirnished  officer  attends.  Clerks  are  sum- 
moned, the  telegraph  is  put  in  requisition,  and 
the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty  are  warned 
that  important  communications  may  be  ex- 
pected. Using  the  private  government  code  of 
signals,  you  proceed  with  this  inquiry,  ' Darlitiy, 
how  is  your  naughty  toothache  ?'  Sir  Thomas, 
almost  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
contents  himself  with  simply  replying,  '  Un- 
intflliffible'  and  awaits  a  second  signal. 
"What  follows  ?  '  Hoto  is  the  old  cat's  temper?' 
The  Admiral  ordered  me  to  take  his  barge, 
and  seek  an  instant  explanation  of  your  con- 
duct." 

'•  1  have  heard  yon  to  the  end,  sir,"  said 
Philip,  who,  though  greatly  astonished,  had 
recovered  his  usual  self-possession,  "  and  all  I 
have  to  say  in  reply  is,  that  I  never  entertained 
the  remotest  intention  of  signalling  the  Port- 
Admiral.  My  communications  were  addressed 
to— to  a  totally  different  authority."  And 
Philip  glanced  anxiously  in  the  direction  of 
Dabchick  Villa,  which  had  just  thrown  out  a 
new  signal. 

"  You  will  allow  me,  sir,  to  inspect  your 
signal-book  ?"  said  the  officer,  in  a  tone  half- 
question,  half-command. 


Philip  assented,  and  handed  him  that  work. 

"Is  it  possible,  sir,"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion, "  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  serious 
offence  you  are  committing,  in  availing  your- 
self of  the  government's  secret  signals  ?  How 
do  you  account  for  the  possession  of  this 
book?" 

My  friend  at  once  replied  that  he  had  bought 
it  of  a  Jew  slopseller,  of  whom  he  had  been 
making  some  trifling  purchases,  and  who  had 
produced  it,  with  the  corresponding  flags,  from 
a  secret  drawer,  stating  that  it  was  a  system  he 
had  himself  invented. 

Our  visitor  coidd  scarcely  forbear  smiling, 
but  gave  full  credence  to  Philip's  ingenuous 
confession ;  and,  taking  with  him  the  book  and 
colours,  pulled  away. 

"  So  much  for  that  adventure !"  said  Philip, 
throwing  himself  listlessly  on  the  deck,  and 
swinging  his  legs  over  the  side.  "After  all, 
Harry,  there  is  a  novelty  in  these  little  mishaps 
that  cools  and  refreshes  one.  Hallo !"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  up  his  legs,  "  confound  it.  She 
is  low  in  the  water.  I'm  wet  up  to  the 
knees." 

"  She  must  be  a  deal  deeper  than  when  we 
left,"  said  I.  "We  had  to  climb  up  to  get 
on  board.  Hark!  Do  you  hear  anything 
funny?" 

"There's  a  gurgling  and  washing.  It's 
down  stairs.  Here,  you  Toby,  jump  down  and 
see  what  that  noise  is ;  and,  while  you're  there, 
look  for  my  cigar-case." 

Toby,  however,  merely  squinted  down  the 
hatchway,  and  came  back ;  with  his  thumb,  as 
usual,  in  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  sir,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Cap- 
tain Philip. 

Toby  did  not  answer  till  the  question  had 
been  repeated ;  then,  removing  his  thumb, 
quietly  ouserved : 

"  She's  going  down." 

Philip  started  up. 

"  Going  down  ?  Is  there  any  water  im  the 
cabin  ?" 

"Better  nor  four  foot!"  was  the  alarming 
reply. 

"  Harry,  this  is  serious.    Bustle,  bustle !" 

It  was  easy  to  say  "  bustle,"  but  neither  of  us 
had  the  most  distant  idea  what  step  to  take,  ex- 
cepting only  that  single  one  which  should  bring 
us  to  the  boat. 

"  And  there's  wind  a-coming,"  croaked  Toby, 
pointing  to  the  distance,  where  a  smart  breeze 
was  already  tossing  up  a  sea.  "That  dingey 
ain't  no  use.  In  ten  minutes  there'll  be  a  sea 
she  can't  live  in,  with  us  three." 

"You  imp!"  cried  Philip,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  talking  and  doing  nothing,  with  the 
squall  almost  upon  us  ?" 

"  What  can  1  do  ?  I'm  a  hurchin,"  said  Toby, 
and  squatted  down  in  his  corner. 

I  looked  at  Philip.  He  was  pale,  and  gazing 
with  a  troubled  expression  at  the  augmenting 
sea,  and  the  vessels  which,  in  every  direction, 
were  hastily  shortening  sail.  But  he  was  too 
proud  to  speak.  I  spoke  for  him. 
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"  Come,  my  lad,"  I  said,  "I  believe,  after  all, 
you're  the  hand  for  a  ship  in  trouble.  You  must 
be  pilot  and  captain — everything.  Jump  up ! 
Here  it  comes !" 

"  All  right.  Bear  a  hand  !"  shouted  Toby, 
springing  up,  throwing  off  his  pea-jacket,  and 
darting  to  the  helm.  He  lashed  it  for  a  moment 
in  a  particular  position,  then,  flying  at  the  sails, 
with  voice  and  gestures  incited  us  to  certain 
manoeuvres,  which  had  just  time  to  result  in  a 
close-reefed  mainsail  and  storm-jib,  when  the 
squall  was  upon  us.  Prepared  as  we  were,  I 
still  thought  for  a  moment  that  all  was  over. 
Skilfully  nursed  by  Toby,  the  Minnie  did,  how- 
ever, once  more  lift  her  labouring  side,  and 
the  squall,  for  the  moment,  passed  harmlessly 
away. 

"  To  the  pump,  both  on  you !"  roared  Toby. 
"  Work  for  your  lives." 

"With  some  impatient  directions  from  our  ex- 
traordinary commander,  we  rigged  the  machine, 
and  set  hotly  to  work. 

"  If  she'll  float  till  I  run  her  a  mile  nearer, 
we're  all  right ;  but,  look  there,  you  swabs ! 
Don't  you  see  that  second  jib  towing  over- 
board ?  Bear  a  hand  to  haul  it  in !  Look  at 
that  peak-halyard.  Here,  you  Philip,  catch  hold 
of  this  a  moment.  Steady — so — steady  !" 

Philip  obeyed  with  a  touching  docility.  That 
supreme  disdain  of  all  legislative  enactments 
which  characterises  necessity,  had  reduced  us 
both  to  a  state  of  servility  on  which  it  is  painful 
to  dwell.  Philip's  only  hope  was  that  Dabchick 
Villa  might  yet  be  unconscious  of  our  humi- 
liation. As  for  me,  I  watched  the  enlarging 
chimneys  of  Hyde  with  gradually  increasing 
gratitude;  but  the  Minnie,  losing  her  speed 
as  she  filled,  pressed  heavily  through  the  water, 
and  every  time  she  dipped  her  sharp  nose, 
seemed  more  disinclined  to  lift  it  again.  Pump- 
ing seemed  to  make  no  difference ;  but  the 
tyrannical  Toby  would  not  suffer  a  moment's 
cessation  of  the  toil,  and  I  was  labouring  away, 
mechanically,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  smart  alter- 
cation behind  me. 

Philip  had  the  signal-halyards  in  his  hand, 
and  had  been  preparing  to  hoist  his  distinguish- 
ing flag,  when  the  new  commander  fiercely  in- 
terposed. 

"  Tell'e  you  won't.  If  the  wind  catches  that 
'ere,  she'll  turn  turtle  at  once." 

"  Turtle  !"  said  Philip,  "  I " 

The  vessel  gave  a  feeble  lurch,  and  the  water 
broke  over  her  convex  deck. 

"  She's  settlin',"  said  Toby.  "  I  wish  we 
was  half  a  mile  nearer.  But  they'll  pick  us 
up.  Haul  up  the  boat.  Steady,  now,  steady." 

We  obeyed,  and  reluctantly  quitted  the  sink- 
ing clipper ;  Philip,  as  his  last  assertion  of  au- 
thority, hoisting  his  beloved  cauliflower.  Toby 
skipped  over  our  backs,  and  seated  himself  com- 
fortably in  the  stern-sheets. 

"  Take  an  oar,  sir,"  said  Philip. 


"I  shan't,"  said  Toby.  "You'd  be  wanting 
to  steer,  and  you  don't  know  nuffm  about  it. 
You  and  him  must  pull  me,  and  you'd  better 
look  alive.  Here's  the  sea  coming  bigger  and 
bigger !  Out  oars,  I  tell  yer,  and  give  her  head- 
way !" 

Philip  tugged  like  a  Trojan,  but  his  want  of 
condition  told  terribly.  He  flung  off  his  jacket 
and  the  dandy  cap ;  and  these  Master  Toby, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  picked  up  and  put  on. 
To  describe  the  airs  the  boy  gave  himself  would 
be  impossible.  Alternately  chaffing  and  bully- 
ing us,  he  certainly  made  himself  ample  amends 
for  his  previous  silence  and  submission. 

We  had  not  deserted  the  Minnie  Jimps  much 
too  soon.  Before  we  had  struggled  landwards 
more  than  five  hundred  yards,  the  winner  of 
nineteen  cups  made  a  graceful  gesture  of  fare- 
well, and  with  her  sails  set,  and  all  her  fabulous 
stores  comfortably  stowed,  went  quietly  to  the 
bottom. 

Once  within  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  pier, 
the  water  smoothed  rapidly,  and  we  had  time  to 
take  note  that  a  large  crowd  had  assembled  to 
welcome  us  on  shore.  Their  shouts  might  be 
already  heard,  and  a  waving  of  white  handker- 
chiefs from  a  group  in  the  centre  brought  the 
colour  to  my  friend's  face.  As  we  approached, 
we  distinguished  a  Bath-chair,  in  which  sat  an 
elderly  lady,  while,  beside  the  latter,  stood  a  fair 
creature  in  a  bonnet,  blushing  (as  we  perceived 
on  landing)  like  a  Provence  rose. 

The  last  thing  we  saw  of  Toby  was  that 
youth  being  carried  on  people's  shoulders,  es- 
corted by  at  least  three  hundred  mistaken  men 
and  boys,  who  regarded  him  as  a  hero. 

We  dined  that  evening — nay,  on  several  sub- 
sequent evenings — at  Dabchick  Villa.  The 
danger  of  our  position  had  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  Mrs.  Penquickle,  and  prepared  her 
to  receive  us  with  amenity.  A  few  weeks 
thereafter  I  found  myself  in  the  position  of 
"best  man;"  Philip  Bulkeley  being  reduced 
to  that  of  bridegroom,  conducting  to  the  hy- 
meneal altar  Seraphina  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  General  Sir  Kilpeck  Pollinger, 
of  Changaree  Doll  and  Upper  Brook-street, 
Baronet. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

J-ART  THE  SECOND.      HARTRIGHT'S  NARRATIVI.. 
XII. 

IT  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  before  I 
reached  Fulhain,  and  found  my  way  to  Gower's 
Walk! 

Both  Laura  and  Marian  came  to  the  door  to 
let  me  in.  I  think  we  had  hardly  known  how 
close  the  tie  was  which  bound  us  three  together, 
until  the  evening  came  which  united  us  again. 
\\ "c  met  as  if  we  had  been  parted  for  months, 
instead  of  for  a  few  days  only.  Marian's  face 
was  sadly  worn  and  anxious.  I  saw  who  had 
known  all  the  danger,  and  borne  all  the  trouble 
in  my  absence,  the  moment  I  looked  at  her. 
Laura's  brighter  looks  and  better  spirits  told  me 
how  carefully  she  had  been  spared  all  knowledge 
of  the  dreadful  death  at  Welmingham,  and  of 
the  true  reason  for  oxir  change  of  abode. 

The  stir  of  the  removal  seemed  to  have  cheered 
and  interested  her.  She  only  spoke  of  it  as  a 
happy  thought  of  Marian's  to  surprise  me,  on 
my  return,  with  a  change  from  the  close,  noisy 
street,  to  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  trees 
and  fields  and  the  river.  She  was  full  of  pro- 
jects for  the  future — of  the  drawings  she  was  to 
finish;  of  the  purchasers  I  had  found  in  the 
country,  who  were  to  buy  them  ;  of  the  shillings 
and  sixpences  she  had  saved,  till  her  purse  \v,-is 
so  heavy  that,  she  proudly  asked  me  to  weigh  it 
in  my  own  hand.  The  change  for  the  better 
which  had  been  wrought  in  her,  during  the  few 
d:i\s  of  my  absence,  was  a  surprise  to  me  for 
which  I  was  quite  unprepared — and  for  all  the 
unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing  it  I  was  indebted 
nan's  courage  and  to  Marian's  love. 

When  Laura  had  left  us,  and  when  we  could 
speak  to  one  another  without  restraint,  I  tried 
to  give  some  expression  to  the  gratitude  and  the 
admiration  which  filled  'my  heart.  But  the 
generous  creature  would  not  wait  to  hear  me. 
That  sublime  sclf-forgetfulness  of  women,  which 
yields  so  much  and  asks  so  little,  turned  all  her 
thoughts  from  herself  to  me,  and  made  her  first 
interest  the  interest *of  knowing  what  I  had 
felt,  on  receiving  her  note  that  morning,  and 
what  difficulties  I  might  have  encountered  in 
hastening  my  return  to  London. 


weary, 

my  letter  must  have  seriously  alarmed  you  ?" 


"  Only  at  first,"  I  replied.  "  My  mind  was 
quieted,  Marian,  by  my  trust  in  you.  Was  I 
right  in  attributing  this  sudden  change  of  place 
to  some  threatened  annoyance  on  the  part  of 
Count  Tosco?" 

"Perfectly  right,"  she  said.  "I  saw  him 
yesterday;  and,  worse  than  that,  Walter — I 
spoke  to  him." 

"  Spoke  to  him  ?  Did  he  know  where  we 
lived  ?  Did  he  come  to  the  house  ?" 

"  He  did.  To  the  house — but  not  up-stairs. 
Laura  never  saw  him  ;  Laura  suspects  nothing. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened  :  the  danger,  I 
believe  and  hope,  is  over  now.  Yesterday,  I 
was  in  the  sitting-room,  at  our  old  lodgings. 
|  Laura  was  drawing  at  the  table ;  and  I  was 
|  walking  about  and  setting  things  to  rights.  I 
passed  the  window,  and,  as  I  passed  it,  looked 
out  into  the  street.  There,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  I  saw  the  Count,  with  a  man  talkinf 
to  him " 

"  Did  he  notice  you  at  the  window  ?" 

"  No — at  least,  I  thought  not.  I  was  too 
violently  startled  to  be  quite  sure." 

"  Who  was  the  other  man  ?    A  stranger  ?" 

"Not  a  stranger,  Walter.  As  soon  as  I 
could  draw  my  breath  again,  I  recognised  him. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum." 

"  Was  the  Count  pointing  out  the  house  to 
him  ?" 

"  No  ;  they  were  talking  together  as  if  they 
had  accidentally  met  in  the  street.  I  remained 
at  the  window  looking  at  them  from  behind  the 
curtain.  If  I  had  turned  round,  and  if  Laura 

had  seen  my  face  at  that  moment Thank 

God,  she  was  absorbed  over  her  drawing ! 
They  soon  parted.  The  man  from  the  Asylum 
went  one  way,  and  the  Count  the  other.  I 
began  to  hope  they  were  in  the  street  bv  chance, 
till  I  saw  the  Count  come  back,  stop  "opposite 
to  us  again,  take  out  his  card-case  and  pencil, 
write  something,  and  then  cross  the  road  to  the 
shop  below  us.  I  ran  past  Laura  before  she 
could  see  me,  and  said  I  had  forgotten  some- 
thing up-stairs.  As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the 
room,  I  went  down  to  the  first  landing,  and 
waited — I  was  determined  to  stop  him  if  he  tried 
to  come  up-stairs.  He  made  no  such  attempt. 
The  girl  from  the  shop  came  through  the  door 
into  the  passage,  with  his  card  in  her  hand — a 
large  gilt  card,  with  his  name,  and  a  coronet 
above  it,  and  these  lines  underneath  in  pencil : 
1  Dear  lady'  (yes  !  the  villain  could  address  me 
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in  that  way  still) — '  dear  lady,  one  word,  I  im- 
plore you,  on  a  matter  serious  to  us  both.'  If 
one  can  think  at  all,  in  serious  difficulties,  one 
thinks  quick.  I  felt  directly  that  it  might  be 
a  fatal  mistake  to  leave  myself  and  to  leave  you 
in  the  dark,  where  such  a  man  as  the  Count  was 
concerned.  I  felt  that  the'  doubt  of  what  he 
might  do,  in  your  absence,  would  be  ten  times 
more  trying  to  me  if  I  declined  to  see  him  than 
if  I  consented.  '  Ask  the  gentleman  to  wait  in 
the  shop,'  I  said.  el  will  be  with  him  in  a 
moment.'  I  ran  up -stairs  for  my  bonnet, 
being  determined  not  to  let  him  speak  to 
me  in-doors.  I  knew  his  deep  ringing  voice ; 
and  I  was  afraid  Laura  might  hear  it,  even  in 
the  shop.  In  less  than  a  minute  I  was  down 
again  in  the  passage,  and  had  opened  the  door 
into  the  street.  He  came  round  to  meet  me 
from  the  shop.  There  he  was,  in  deep  mourning, 
with  his  smooth  bow  and  his  deadly  smile,  and 
some  idle  boys  and  women  near  him,  staring  at 
his  great  size,  his  fine  black  clothes,  and  his 
large  cane  with  the  gold  knob  to  it.  All  the 
horrible  time  at  Blackwater  came  back  to  me 
the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him.  All  the  old 
loathing  crept  and  crawled  through  me,  when 
he  took  oil  his  hat  with  a  flourish,  and  spoke  to 
me,  as  if  we  had  parted  on  the  friendliest  terms 
hardly  a  day  since." 

"  You  remember  what  he  said  ?" 

"  I  can't  repeat  it,  Walter.  You  shall  know 
directly  what  he  said  about  you — but  I  can't 
repeat  what  he  said  to  me.  It  was  worse  than 
the  polite  insolence  of  his  letter.  My  hands 
tingled  to  strike  him,  as  if  I  had  been  a  man  !  I 
only  kept  them  quiet  by  tearing  his  card  to  pieces 
under  my  shawl.  Without  saying  a  word  on 
my  side,  I  walked  away  from  the  house  (for  fear 
of  Laura  seeing  us) ;  and  he  followed,  protest- 
ing softly  all  the  way.  In  the  first  by-street,  I 
turned,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with  me. 
He  wanted  two  things.  Eirst,  if  I  had  no  ob- 
jection, to  express  his  sentiments.  I  declined  to 
hear  them.  Secondly,  to  repeat  the  warning  in 
his  letter.  I  asked,  what  occasion  there  was  for 
repeating  it.  He  bowed  and  smiled,  and  said 
he  would  explain.  The  explanation  exactly  con- 
firmed the  fears  I  expressed  before  you  left  us. 
I  told  you,  if  you  remember,  that  Sir  Per- 
cival  would  be  too  headstrong  to  take  his 
friend's  advice  where  you  were  concerned ;  and 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  Count  till  his  own  interests  were 
threatened,  and  he  was  roused  into  acting  for 
himself  ?" 

"  I  recollect,  Marian." 

"  Well;  so  it  has  really  turned  out.  The  Count 
offered  his  advice;  but  it  was  refused.  SirPer- 
cival  would  only  take  counsel  of  his  own  vio- 
lence, his  own  obstinacy,  and  his  own  hatred  of 
you.  The  Count  let  him  have  his  way ;  first 
privately  ascertaining,  in  case  of  his  own  in- 
terests 'being  threatened  next,  where  we  lived. 
You  were  followed,  Walter,  on  returning  here, 
after  your  first  journey  to  Hampshire— by  the 
lawyer's  men  for  some  distance  from  the  rail- 
way, and  by  the  Count  himself  to  the  door  of , 


the  house.  How  he  contrived  to  escape  being 
seen  by  you,  he  did  not  tell  me ;  but  lie  found 
us  out  on  that  occasion,  and  in  that  way.  Having 
made  the  discovery,  he  took  no  advantage  of  it 
till  the  news  reached  him  of  Sir  Percival's  death 
— and  then,  as  I  told  you,  he  acted  for  himself, 
because  he  believed  you  would  next  proceed 
against  the  dead  man's  partner  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  at  once  made  his  arrangements  to  meet  the 
owner  of  the  Asylum  in  London,  and  to  take  him 
to  the  place  where  his  runaway  patient  was 
hidden;  believing  that  the  results,  whichever 
way  they  ended,  would  be  to  involve  you  in  in- 
terminable legal  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  to 
tie  your  hands  for  all  purposes  -of  offence,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  lhat  was  his  purpose, 
on  his  own  confession  to  me.  The  olily  con- 
sideration which  made  him  hesitate,  at  the  last 
moment " 

"Yes?" 

"It  is  hard  to  acknowledge  it,  Walter — and 
yet  I  must !  /  was  the  only  consideration.  No 
words  can  say  how  degraded  I  feel  in  my  own 
estimation  when  I  think  of  it— but  the  one  weak 
point  in  that  man's  iron  character  is  the  horrible 
admiration  he  feels  for  me.  I  have  tried,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  self-respect,  to  disbelieve  it  as 
long  as  I  could ;  but  his  looks,  his  actions,  force 
on  me  the  shameful  conviction  of  the  truth.  The 
eyes  of  that  monster  of  wickedness  moistened 
while  he  was  speaking  to  me — they  did,  Walter ! 
He  declared,  that  at  the  moment  of  point- 
ing out  the  house  to  the  doctor,  he  thought  of 
my  misery  if  I  was  separated  from  Laura,  of  my 
responsibility  if  I  was  called  on  to  answer  for 
effecting  her  escape — and  he  risked  the  worst 
that  you  could  do  to  him,  the  second  time,  for 
my  sake.  All  he  asked  was  that  I  would  re- 
member the  sacrifice,  and  restrain  your  rashness, 
in  my  own  interests — interests  which  he  might 
never  be  able  to  consult  again.  I  made  no  such 
bargain  with  him ;  I  would  have  died  first.  But 
believe  him,  or  not — whether  it  is  true  or  false 
that  he  sent  the  doctor  away  with  an  excuse — • 
one  thing  is  certain,  I  saw  the  man  leave  him, 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  our  window,  or 
even  at  our  side  of  the  way." 

"I  believe  it,  Marian.  The  best  men  are  not 
consistent  in  good — why  should  the  worst  men 
be  consistent  in  evil?  At  the  same  time,  I  sus- 
pect him  of  merely  attempting  to  frighten  you, 
by  threatening  what  he  cannot  really  do.  I 
doubt  his  power  of  annoying  us,  by  means  of  the 
owner  of  the  Asylum,  now  that  Sir  Percival  is 
dead,  and  Mrs.  Catherickis  free  from  all  control. 
But  let  me  hear  more.  What  did  the  Count  say 
of  me  ?" 

"  He  spoke  last  of  you.  His  eyes  brightened 
and  hardened,  and  his  manner  changed  to  what 
I  remember  it,  in  past  times — to  that  mixture 
of  pitiless  resolution  and  mountebank  mockery 
which  makes  it  so  impossible  to  fathom  him. 
'  Warn  Mr.  Hartright !'  he  said,  in  his  loftiest 
manner.  'He  has  a  man  of  brains  to  deal 
with,  a  man  who  snaps  his  big  fingers  at  the 
laws  and  conventions  of  society,  when  he  mea- 
sures himself  with  ME.  If  my  lamented  friend 
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had  taken  my  advice,  the  business  of  the  In> 
would  have  been  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Hart- 
right.  But  my  lamented  friend  was  obstinate. 
Sec  !  I  mourn  his  loss— inwardly  in  my  soul ; 
outwardly  on  my  hut.  This  trivial  crape  ex- 
presses sensibilities  which  I  summon  Mr.  llari- 
right  to  respect.  They  may  be  transformed  to 
immeasurable  enmities,  if  he  ventures  to  disturb 
them!  Let  him  be  content  with  what  h 
got — with  what  I  leave  unmolested,  for  your 
to  him  and  to  you.,  Say  to  him  (with  my 
compliments),  if  he  stirs  me,  he  has  Tosco  to 
deal  with.  In  the  English  of  the  Popular 
Tongue,  I  inform  him — Posco  sticks  at  nothing! 
Dear  lady,  good  morning.'  His  cold  grey  eyes 
settled  on  my  face — he  took  off  his  hat  solemnly 
— bowed,  bareheaded — and  left  me." 

"Without,  returning?  without  saying  more 
last  words  ?" 

"  He  turned  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
waved  his  hand,  and  then  struck  it  theatrically 
on  his  breast.  I  lost  sight  of  him,  after  that. 
He  disappeared  in  the  opposite  direction  to  our 
house  ;  and  I  ran  back  to  Laura.  Before  I  was 
in-doors  again,  I  had  made  uu  my  mind  that  we 
must  go.  The  house  (especially  in  your  absence) 
was  a  place  of  danger  instead  of  a  place  of  safety, 
now  that  the  Count  had  discovered  it.  If  I 
could  have  felt  certain  of  your  return,  I  should 
have  risked  waiting  till  you  came  back.  But  I 
was  certain  of  nothing,  and  I  acted  at  once  on 
my  own  impulse.  You  had  spoken,  before  leav- 
ing us,  of  moving  into  a  quieter  neighbourhood 
and  purer  air,  for  the  sake  of  Laura's  health. 
I  had  only  to  remind  her  of  that,  and  to  suggest 
surprising  you  and  saving  you  trouble  by 
managing  the  move  in  your  absence,  to  make 
her  quite  as  anxious  for  the  change  as  I  was. 
She  helped  me  to  pack  up  your  things — and  she 
has  arranged  them  all  for  you  in  your  new  work- 
ing-room nere." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  coming  to  this 
place  ?" 

"  My  ignorance  of  other  localities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  I  felt  the  necessity 
of  getting  as  far  away  as  possible  from  our  olc 
lodgings ;  and  I  knew  something  of  Fulham  be- 
cause I  had  once  been  at  school  there, 
despatched  a  messenger  with  a  note,  on  the 
chance  that  the  school  might  still  be  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  in  existence  :  the  daughters  of  my 
old  mistress  were  carrying  it  on  lor  her ;  am 
they  engaged  this  place  from  the  instructions  ] 
haa  sent.  It  was  just  post-time  when  the  mes 
senger  returned  to  me  with  the  address  of  the 
house.  We  moved  after  dark — we  came  here 
quite  unobserved.  Have  I  done  right,  Walter  ? 
Have  I  justified  your  trust  in  me? 

I  answered  her  warmly  and  gratefully,  as  ] 
really  felt.    But  the  anxious  look  still  remaiua 
on  her  face  while  I  was  speaking ;  and  the  lir.s 
question  she  asked,  when  I  had  done,  related  to 
Count  Fosco.     I  saw  that  she  was  thinking  o 
him  now  with  a  changed  mind.    No  fresh  out- 
break of  anger  against  him,  no  new  appeal  to 
me  to  hasten  the  day  of  reckoning,  escaped  her 
Her  conviction  that  the  mail's  hateful  admira 


ion  of  herself  was  really  sincere,  seemed  to 
lave  increased  a  hundredfold  her  distrust  of  his 
unfathomable  cunning,  her  inborn  dread  of  the 
vickcd  energy  and  vigilance  of  all  his  faculties. 
Irr  voice  fell  low,  her  manner  was  hesitating, 
icr  eyes  searched  into  mine  with  an  eager  fear, 
when  she  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  mes- 
sage, and  what  I  meant  to  do  next,  after  hear 
ngit. 

"  Not  many  weeks  have  passed,  Marian," 
[  answered,  "  since  my  interview  with  Mr. 
£yrle.  When  he  and  I  parted,  the  last  words  I 
said  to  him  about  Laura  were  these:  'Her 
uncle's  house  shall  open  to  receive  her,  in  the 
>resence  of  every  soul  who  followed  the  false 
uncral  to  the  grave;  the  lie  that  records  her 
death  shall  be  publicly  erased  from  the  tomb- 
stone by  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family ; 
and  the  two  men  who  have  wronged  her  shall 
answer  for  their  crime  to  ME,  though  the  justice 
hat  sits  in  tribunals  is  powerless  to  pursue 
them.'  One  of  those  men  is  beyond  mortal 
reach.  The  other  remains — and  my  resolution 
remains." 

Her  eyes  lit  up;  her  colour  rose.  She  said 
nothing ;  but  I  saw  all  her  sympathies  gathering 
;o  mine,  in  her  face. 

"  I  don't  disguise  from  myself,  or  from  you," 
f  went  on,  "  that  the  prospect  before  us  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  risks  we  have  run  already 
arc,  it  may  be,  trifles,  compared  with  the  risks 
that  threaten  us  in  the  future — but  the  venture 
shall  be  tried,  Marian,  for  all  that.  I  am  not 
rash  enough  to  measure  myself  against  such  a 
man  as  the  Count  before  I  am  well  prepared  for 
him.  I  have  learnt  patience;  I  can  wait  my 
time.  Let  him  believe  that  his  message  has 
produced  its  effect;  let  him  know  nothing  of 
us,  and  hear  nothing  of  us ;  let  us  give  him  full 
time  to  feel  secure — his  own  boastful  nature, 
unless  I  seriously  mistake  him,  will  hasten  that 
result.  This  is  one  reason  for  waiting;  but 
there  is  another,  more  important  still.  My 
position,  Marian,  towards  you  and  towards 
Laura,  ought  to  be  a  stronger  one  than  it  is 
now,  before  I  try  our  last  chance." 

She  leaned  near  to  me,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
"  How  can  it  be  stronger  ?"  she  asked. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  replied,  "  when  the  time 
comes.  It  has  not  come  yet :  it  may  never  come 
at  all  I  may  be  silent  about  it  to  Laura  for  ever 
— I  must  be  silent,  now,  even  to  you,  till  I  see 
for  myself  that  I  may  harmlessly  and  honourably 
speak.  Let  us  leave  that  subject.  There 
is  another  which  has  more  pressing  claims 
on  our  attention.  You  have  kept  Laura,  mer- 
cifully kept  her,  in  ignorance  of  her  husband's 

death " 

"  Oh,  Walter,  surely  it  must  be  long  yet, 
before  we  tell  her  of  it?" 

.  Marian.  Better  that  you  should  re- 
veal it  to  her  now,  than  that  accident,  which  no 
one  can  guard  against,  should  reveal  it  to  her  at 
some  future  time.  Spare  her  all  the  details — 
break  it  to  her  very  tenderly — but  tell  her  that 
he  is  dead." 

"  You  have  a  reason,  Walter,  for  wishing  her 
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to  know  of  her  husband's  death,  besides  the  rea- 
son you  have  just  mentioned?" 

"I  have." 

"  A  reason  connected  with  that  subject  which 
must  not  be  mentioned  between  us  yet  ? — which 
in  ay  never  be  mentioned  to  Laura  at  all  ?" 

She  dwelt  on  the  last  words,  meaningly. 
When  I  answered  her,  in.  the  affirmative,  I  dwelt 
on  them  too. 

Her  face  grew  pale.  Tor  a  while,  she  looked 
at  me  with  a  sad,  hesitating  interest.  An 
unaccustomed  tenderness  trembled  in  her  dark 
eyes  and  softened  her  linn  lips,  as  she  glanced 
aside  at  the  empty  chair  in  which  the  dear 
companion  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows  had  been 
sitting. 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  I  think 
I  owe  it  to  her  and  to  you,  Walter,  to  tell  her 
of  her  husband's  death." 

She  sighed,  and  held  my  hand  fast  for  a 
moment — then  dropped  it  abruptly,  and  left  the 
room.  On  the  next  day,  Laura  knew  that  his 
death  had  released  her,  and  that  the  error 
and  the  calamity  of  her  life  lay  buried  in  his 
tomb. 

His  name  was  mentioned  among  us  no  more. 
Thenceforward,  we  shrank  from  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  his  death ;  and,  in  the 
same  scrupulous  manner,  Marian  and  I  avoided 
all  further  reference  to  that  other  subject, 
which,  by  her  consent  and  mine,  was  not  to  be 
mentioned  between  us  yet.  It  was  not  the  less 
present  to  our  minds — it  was  rather  kept  alive 
in  them  by  the  restraint  which  we  had  imposed 
on  ourselves.  We  both  watched  Laura  more 
anxiously  than  ever;  sometimes  waiting  and 
hoping,  sometimes  waiting  and  fearing,  till  the 
time  came. 

By  degrees,  we  returned  to  our  accustomed 
way  of  life:  it  was  the  best,  the  only  means 
in  our  power  of  helping  Laura  to  look  away 
again  from  that  past  sorrow  and  suffering  which 
the  inevitable  disclosure  had  recalled  to  her 
mind.  We  all  wanted  the  quiet  and  repose 
which  we  had  now  found.  I  resumed  the 
daily  work,  which  had  been  suspended  during 
my  absence  in  Hampshire.  Our  new  lodgings 
cost  us  more  than  the  smaller  and  less  con- 
venient rooms  which  we  had  left ;  and  the  claim 
thus  implied  on  my  increased  exertions  was 
strengthened  by  the  doubtfulness  of  our  future 
prospects.  Emergencies  might  yet  happen  which 
would  exhaust  our  little  fund  at  the  banker's  ; 
and  the  work  of  my  hands  might  be,  ultimately, 
all  we  had  to  look  to  for  support.  More  per- 
manent and  more  lucrative  employment  than  had 
yet  been  offered  to  me  was  a  necessity  of  our 
position — a  necessity  for  which  I  now  d'iligently 
set  myself  to  provide. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  interval  of 
rest  and  seclusion  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
entirely  suspended,  on  my  part,  all  pursuit  of 
the  one  absorbing  purpose  with  which  my 
thoughts  and  actions  are  associated  in  these 
pages.  That  purpose  was,  for  months  and 
months  yet,  never  to  relax  its  claims  on  me. 


The  slow  ripening  of  it  still  left  me  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution  to  take,  an  obligation  of 
gratitude  to  perform,  and  a  doubtful  question  to 
solve. 

The  measure  of  precaution  related,  neces- 
sarily, to  the  Count.  It  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  his 
plans  committed  him  to  remaining  in  England 
— or,  in  other  words,  to  remaining  within  my 
reach.  I  contrived  to  set  this  doubt  at  rest  by 
very  simple  means.  His  address  in  St.  John's 
Wood  being  known  to  me,  I  inquired  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  having  found  out  the  agent 
who  had  the  disposal  of  the  furnished  house  in 
which  he  lived,  I  asked  if  number  five,  Forest 
lload,  was  likely  to  be  let  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  reply  was  in  the  negative.  I  was 
informed  that  the  foreign  gentleman  then  re- 
siding in  the  house  had  renewed  his  term  of  oc- 
cupation for  another  six  months,  and  would  re- 
main in  possession  until  the  end  of  June  in  the 
following  year.  We  were  then  at  the  beginning 
of  December  only.  I  left  the  agent  with  my 
mind  relieved  from  all  present  fear  of  the  Count's 
escaping  me. 

The  obligation  I  had  to  perform,  took  me  once 
more  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clements.  I  bad 
promised  to  return,  and  to  confide  to  her  those 
particulars  relating  to  the  death  and  burial 
of  Anne  Catherick,  which  I  had  been  obliged 
to  withhold  at  our  first  interview.  Changed  as 
circumstances  now  were,  there  was  no  hindrance 
to  my  trusting  the  good  woman  with  as  much 
of  the  story  of  the  conspiracy  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  tell.  I.  had  every  reason  that  sympathy 
and  friendly  feeling  could  suggest  to  urge  on 
me  the  speedy  performance  of  my  promise — and 
I  did  conscientiously  and  carefully  perform  it- 
There  is  no  need  to  burden  these  pages  with 
any  statement  of  what  passed  at  the  interview. 
It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the- 
interview  itself  necessarily  brought  to  my  mind 
the  one  doubtful  question  still  remaining  to  be- 
solved— the  question  of  Anne  Catherick's  pa- 
rentage on  the  father's  side. 

A  multitude  of  small  considerations  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject — trifling  enough  in 
themselves,  but  strikingly  important,  when 
massed  together — had  latterly  led  my  mind 
to  a  conclusion  which  I  resolved  to  verify.  1 
obtained  Marian's  permission  to  write  to  Major 
Donthornc,  of  Yarneck  Hall  (where  Mrs.  Ca- 
therick had  lived  in  service  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage),  to  ask  him  certain  ques- 
tions. I  made  the  inquiries  in  Marian's  name, 
and  described  them  as  relating  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  her  family,  which  might  explain 
and  excuse  my  application.  When  I  wrote  the 
letter,  I  had  no  certain  knowledge  that  Major 
Donthorne  was  still  alive ;  I  despatched  it  on 
the  chance  that  he  might  be  living,  and  able  and 
willing  to  reply. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  days,  proof  came,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter,  that  the  Major  was  living,  and 
i  hat  lui  was  ready  to  help  us. 

The  idea  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  the  nature  of  my  inquiries,  will  be  easily 
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inferred  from  his  reply.   His  letter  answered  my 
questions,  by  communicating  these  important 

In  the  first  place,  "the  late  Sir  Pcrcival 
Clyde,  of  Blackwater  Park,"  had  never  set  foot 
in  Tarrock  Hall.  The  deceased  gentleman  was 
a  tola!  stranger  to  Major  Donthorne,  and  to  all 
his  family. 

In  the  second  place,  "the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Fairlie,  of  Ijiimuerid^e  llnuse,"had  been,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  intimate  friend  and  constant 
guest  of  Mai  or  Donthorne.  Having  refn  .>heil 
his  memory  oy  looking  back  to  old  letters  and 
other  papers,  the  Major  was  in  a  position  to  say 
jinsituelv,  that  Mr.  1'liilip  Fairlie  was  staying  at 
\  anieck  Hall  in  the  month  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  that  he  remained 
there,  for  the  shooting,  during  the  month  of 
September  and  part  of  October  following.  He 
then  left,  to  the  best  of  the  Major's  belief,  for 
Scotland,  and  did  not  return  to  Varneck  Hall 
till  after  a  lapse  of  time,  when  he  reappeared  in 
the  character  of  a  newly-married  man. 

Taken  by  itself,  this  statement  was,  perhaps, 
of  little  positive  value — but,  taken  in  connexion 
with  certain  facts,  every  one  of  which  either 
Marian  or  I  knew  to  be  true,  it  suggested  one 
plain  conclusion  that  was,  to  our  minds,  irre- 
sistible. 

Knowing,  now,  that  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie 
had  been  at  Varneck  Hall  in  the  autumn  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  that  Mrs. 
Catherick  had  been  living  there  in  service  at 
the  same  time,  we  knew  also: — first,  that  Anne 
had  been  born  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven;  secondly,  that  she  had  always 
presented  an  extraordinary  personal  resemblance 
to  Laura ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Laura  herself  was 
strikingly  like  her  father.  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie 
had  been  one  of  the  notoriously  handsome  men 
of  his  time.  In  disposition  entirely  uidike  his 
brother  Frederick,  lie  was  the  spoilt  darling 
of  society,  especially  of  the  women — an  easy, 
light-hearted,  impulsive,  affectionate  man ;  ge- 
nerous to  a  fault;  constitutionally  lax  in  liis 
principles,  and  notoriously  thoughtless  of  moral 
obligations  where  women  were  concerned.  Such 
\\eiv  the  facts  we  knew;  such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  Surely,  the  plain  inference 
that  follows  needs  no  pointing  out  P 

Read  by  the  new  light  which  had  now  broken 
upon  me,  even  Mrs.  Catherick's  letter,  in  despite 
of  herself,  rendered  its  mite  of  assistance  to- 
wards strengthening  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  had  arrived.  She  had  described  Mrs.  Fairlie 
(in  writing  to  me)  as  "  plain-looking,"  and  as 
having  "  entrapped  the  handsomest  man  in  Eng- 
land into  marrying  her."  Both  assertions  were 
grat  uitously  made,  and  both  were  false.  Jealous 
dislike  (which,  in  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Cat  lie- 
rick,  would  express  itself  in  petty  malice  rather 
than  not  express  itself  at  all)  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  only  assignable  cause  for  the  peculiar 
insolence  oi'  her  reference  to  Mrs.  Fairlie,  under 
circumstances  which  did  not  necessitate  any  re- 
ference at  all. 

The  mention  here  of    Mrs.  Fairlie's   name 


naturally  suggests  one  other  question.  Did  she 
ever  suspect  whose  child  the  little  girl  brought 
to  her  at  Limmeridge  might  be  ? 

Marian's  testimony  was  positive  on  this  point. 
Mrs.  Fairlie's  letter  to  her  husband,  which  had 
lieeu  read  to  me  in  former  days — the  letter 
describing  Anne's  resemblance  to  Laura,  and  ac- 
knowledging her  affectionate  interest  in  the  little 
stranger — had  been  written,  beyond  all  question, 
in  perfect  innocence  of  heart.  It  even  seemed 
doubtful,  on  consideration,  whether  Mr.  Philip 
Fairlie  himself  had  been  nearer  than  his  wife  to 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth.  The  disgracefully  de- 
ceitful circumstances  under  which  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rick had  married,  the  purpose  of  concealment 
which  the  marriage  was  intended  to  answer, 
might  well  keep  her  silent  for  caution's  sake, 
perhaps  for  her  own  pride's  sake  also — even  as- 
suming that  she  had  the  means,  in  his  absence, 
of  communicating  with  the  father  of  her  unborn 
child. 

As  this  surmise  floated  through  my  mind, 
there  rose  on  my  memory  the  remembrance  of 
the  Scripture  denunciation  which  we  have  all 
thought  of,  in  our  time,  with  wonder  and  with 
awe :  "  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
on  the  children."  But  for  the  fatal  resemblance 
between  the  two  daughters  of  one  father,  the  con- 
spiracy of  which  Anne  had  been  the  innocent 
instrument  and  Laura  the  innocent  victim,  could 
never  have  been  planned.  With  what  unerring 
and  terrible  directness  the  long  chain  of  circum- 
stances led  down  from  the  thoughtless  wrong 
committed  by  the  father  to  the  heartless  injury 
inflicted  on  the  child  ! 

These  thoughts  came  to  me,  and  others  with 
them,  which  drew  my  mind  away  to  the  little 
Cumberland  churchyard  where  Anne  Catherick 
now  lay  buried.  I  thought  of  the  bygone  days 
when  I  had  met  her  by  Mrs.  Fairlie's  grave,  and 
met  her  for  the  last  time.  I  thought  of  her  poor 
helpless  hands  beating  on  the  tombstone,  and 
her  weary,  yearning  words,  murmured  to  the 
dead  remains  of  her  protectress  and  her  friend. 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  die,  and  be  hidden  and  at  rest 
with  you  /"  Little  more  than  a  year  had  passed 
since  she  breathed  that  wish  ;  and  how  inscru- 
tably, how  awfully,  it  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
words  she  had  spoken  to  Laura  by  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  the  very  words  had  now  come 
true.  "Oh,  if  I  could  only  be  buried  with  your 
mother !  If  I  could  only  wake  at  her  side 
when  the  angel's  trumpet  sounds,  and  the 
graves  give  up  their  dead  at  the  resurrection!" 
Through  what  mortal  crime  and  horror,  through 
what  darkest  windings  of  the  way  down  to 
Death,  the  lost  creature  had  wandered  in 
God's  leading  to  the  last  home  that,  living,  she 
never  hoped  to  reach !  There  (I  said  in  my  own 
heart) — there,  if  ever  I  have  the  power  to  will 
it,  all  that  is  mortal  of  her  shall  remain,  and 
share  the  grave-bed  with  the  loved  friend  of  her 
childhood,  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her 
life.  That  rest  shall  be  sacred — that  companion- 
ship always  undisturbed ! 

bo  the  ghostly  figure  which  has  haunted  these 
pages  as  it  haunted  my  life,  goes  down  into  the 
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impenetrable  Gloom.  Like  a  Shadow  she  first 
came  to  me,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night.  Like 
a  Shadow  she  passes  away,  in  the  loneliness  of 

the  dead. 

***** 

Forward  now !  Forward  on  the  way  that 
winds  through  other  scenes,  and  leads  to  brighter 
times. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PAKT. 


LOCAL  ETYMOLOGY. 


WE  have  often  been  struck  by  a  great  want 
in  all  Gazetteers  and  books  of  geography  :  the 
absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  meanings  of 
names  of  places.  Books  of  local  topography 
are  generally  more  particular ;  but  the  want  is 
thus  only  very  insufficiently  supplied.  The 
names  of  all  countries,  towns,  provinces,  dis- 
tricts, seas,  rivers,  &c.,  have  a  special  signifi- 
cation, which  frequently  involves  curious  mat- 
ters of  history.  Sometimes  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible,  to  arrive  at  the  mean- 
ing, owing  to  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the 
time  at  which  the  place  in  question  received  its 
title.  But,  in  most  cases,  a  conjecture  can  be 
formed ;  in  many,  the  facts  can  be  arrived  at 
with  certainty,  by  the  aid  of  scholarship.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  great  deal 
of  all  etymology,  whether  of  names  of  places  or 
of  more  ordinary  words,  rests  upon  nothing 
better  than  guess-work;  but  the  guesses  are 
interesting  in  themselves.  The  inquiry  into  the 
meanings  of  names  of  places  is  a  study  deserving 
greater  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  on 
it.  Such  researches  form  the  tributary  streams 
of  history :  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage ;  indicate  the  migrations  of  races  and  the 
progress  of  colonisation ;  preserve  many  wild 
legends  of  the  past  ;  remind  us  of  extinct 
customs  and  superstitions;  point  out  the  im- 
provements of  science,  by  showing,  in  many 
instances,  how  natural  defects  of  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  climate,  have  been  overcome  or  mo- 
dified ;  and  augment  our  interest  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries  by  revealing  the  deep  impress 
of  our  common  humanity,  even  on  what  at 
first  appears  like  a  set  of  purposeless  sounds. 
We  have  been  reading  a  book  on  this  subject, 
published  somewhat  recently,  and  have  jotted 
down  a  few  points  of  general  interest,  which  we 
propose  to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  book  in 
question  is  by  Mr.  Richard  Stephen  Charnock, 
F.S.A.,  and  is  entitled  Local  Etymology  :  a  De- 
rivative Dictionary  of  Geographical  Names.  It 
will  require  considerable  enlargement  in  later 
editions ;  but,  even  as  it  stands,  it  suggests 
some  curious  and  interesting  topics  to  the  phi- 
lologist. 

Who  would  suppose  that  any  tie  existed  be- 
tween the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  that 
of  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Oude  ?  The  two 
places  have  half  the  world  between  them  ;  the 
two  words  have  not  a  letter  in  common ;  yet 
they  are  linked  together  in  a  very  singular  way. 
The  derivation  unfolds  a  remarkable  instance  of 


the  wanderings  of  races,  and  shows  the  distant 
affinity  existing  between  us  and  those  dark 
people  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  whom  we  have 
subjected  by  our  Northern  energy  and  strength. 
The  word  Oude  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  a-yodhyd,  "not  to  be  warred  against" 
(a,  not;  yudh,  fight).  The  word  Goth,  by 
which  we  designate  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  probably 
comes  from  the  Saxon  guih  (pronounced  yutK), 
signifying  "  war,  battle,  fight ;"  and  this  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Sanscrit  yudh,  ex- 
pressing, as  we  have  just  shown,  the  same  idea. 
A  kindred  race  to  the  Goths  were  the  Jutes, 
otherwise  called  the  Gytas,  Ytas,  Wights, 
Guuihts,  &c. — words  which  seem  to  imply 
"  ravenous  warriors."  The  Jutes  settled  in  the 
delicate  little  island  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  county  of  Hants,  and  from  them  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  at  first  called  Ytaland,  or 
Gytaland ;  afterwards  Wiht-land ;  and  subse- 
quently Wight,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Jute  is 
analogous  with  the  syllable  Joud,  occurring  in 
the  name  Joudpore,  in  India,  and  with  the  word 
Oude.  Goth  appears  also  to  be  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Sacred  Name,  God ;  and  Mr.  Char- 
nock  pertinently  remarks  that  "  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  priminitive  idea  of  God  among  the 
Goths  was  that  of  a  warrior."  The  asserted 
affinity  between  the  words  Goth  and  Oude  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Teutonic  race 
originally  migrated  from  the  northern  parts  of 
India. 

A  similar  relationship  between  an  English  and 
an  Indian  word  has  been  asserted  in  connexion 
with  the  name  Himalaya,  applied  to  the  great 
range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Hindostau. 
Mr.  Charnock  simply  describes  the  name  as 
signifying  "  the  abode  of  snow ;"  but  we  have 
seen  it  identified  with  our  own  native  word 
"heaven."  Thus:  Sanscrit  (the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India,  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, the  noblest  and  most  perfect  tongue  in  the 
world),  himala;  Mseso-Gothic,  himins  ,•  Ale- 
mannic,  himil;  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish, 
kimmel;  Old  Norse,  himin;  Dutch,  kernel;  An- 
glo-Saxon, foofon;  English,  heaven.  Whether 
this  be  a  genuine  or  only  a  fanciful  etymology 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
worth  considering. 

From  the  Himalayas  let  us  pass,  by  a  very 
wide  leap,  to  the  North  Seas,  the  region  of  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.  The  meaning  of 
"  ultima"  is  clear  to  all,  being  simply  Latin  for 
"  furthest."  But  what  is  "  Thule  ?"  and  where 
was  that  mysterious  and  awful  island,  beyond 
which,  according  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
earth  ceased,  and  nothing  more  existed  than  a 
dark,  wild,  limitless  ocean  ?  According  to  Pliny, 
Solinus,  and  Mela,  this  tremendous  country  was 
that  which  we  now  call  Iceland  ;  but  other  au- 
thorities will  have  it  to  have  been  Tilemark  in 
Norway,  Jutland,  Newfoundland,  Ireland,  and 
Shetland.  The  last  named,  according  to^  Ains- 
\vorth,  was  by  seamen  anciently  called  Thyleu- 
sel,  "the  Isle  of  Thyle."  One  of  the  Shetland 
isles,  called  Foula,  has  likewise  been  suggested  ; 
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the/ being  changed  into  (h,  which  is  not  uucom- 
mon.  Isidorus  says  that  Thule  derived  its  name 
from  the  sua,  "  because  it  here  makes  its  summer 
solstice,  and  beyond  it  there  is  no  day."  Another 
etymology  traces  the  name  to  a  fareek  word, 
signifying  "afar;"  which  makes  us  think  of 
Tnomson  s  remote,  dreamy  line  about  the  He- 
brides, 

Placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main. 

Thule,  King  of  Egypt — a  gentleman  of  some- 
wliat  apocryphal  existence — lias  been  made  to 
stand  godfather  to  the  mysterious  northern  land. 
But  Bochart  says  "the  northern  regions  are 
always  described  as  dark,  and  that  some  of  the 
poets  call  this  island  Black  Thule ;  that  the 
Syrians  use  the  word  thule  to  denote  '  shades' 
(thule  ramsa, '  the  shades  of  evening') ;  and  that 
the  Phoenicians  doubtless  named  it  thule,  dark- 
ness, or  Gezirat  Thule,  'island  of  darkness.'" 
'Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  but  be  fascinated  by  an  idea  in- 
volving so  much  of  shadowy  and  far-off  mystery. 
We  travel  in  fancy  into  tliat  dim,  tremendous 
outpost  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  look  north- 
ward over  the  solitary  ocean  that  rolls  no  mortal 
knows  whither  (perhaps  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
other  world,  the  land  of  shades  and  disembodied 
souls)  and  out  of  which,  as  Tacitus  reports,  the 
sound  of  the  sun  is  heard  as  he  rises.  The 
account  of  this  region,  given  by  the  Roman 
writer,  is  wonderfully  grand.  He  says  that  it 
is  the  end  of  nature  and  of  the  world,  and  that 
"many  shapes  of  gods"  are  seen  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  ocean.  In  fables  such  as  these 
the  natural  and  supernatural  seem  to  meet  on 
some  strange  neutral  ground. 

The  mysterious  northern  island  brings  to  our 
mind  the  seldom-visited  and  little-known  Scilly 
Isles,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Here,  again, 
there  are  various  derivations  j  one  of  which  is 
from  the  British  word  tullih,  "the  rocks  con- 
secrated to  the  sun."  A  late  writer,  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Charnock,  says  that  this  etymology  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  the  traveller  who  Las 
beheld  these  islands  from  the  Laud's  End  by 
sunset,  when  they  appear  as  if  embedded  in  the 
'setting  luminary.  The  idea  thus  conveyed  is  BO 
impressive  and  poetical  that  we  wish  we  could 
adopt  it  without  hesitation;  but  Solinus  calls 
tin-  islands  Silura,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  were  at  one  time  inhabited,  and  re- 
ceived their  name,  from  the  Silures,  a  nation  of 
;Iberic  origin.  The  people,  to  this  day,  are  a 
singular  race,  and  are  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
having  some  of  t'he  old  Phoenician  blood  in  them. 
The  merchants  of  Tyre  are  known  to  have  traded 
with  the  Scilly  Islands,  as  well  as  with  Corn- 
wall, for  tin,  and  some  may  have  settled  there. 
Before  quitting  the  locality, -we  may  remark  that 
The  Cornish  names  of  places  are  often  full  of 
romance.  A  cavern  on  the  coast  is  called,  in 
the  old  British  tongue,  "the  cave  with  the 
voice."  A  whole  poem  is  suggested  in  those  few 
wocds. 

There  is  a  wild  and  grotesque  popular  legend 
in  connexion  with  the  name  "  Hammersmith." 


Our  London  readers  must  have  often  noticed, 
in  passing  up  the  river,  the  two  churches 
of  Fulham  and  Putney,  which  arc  so  exactly 
alike  in  size  and  general  architectural  arrange- 
ment, that  one  seems  like  a  reflexion  of  the 
other.  According  to  the  old  story,  these  churches 
were  built,  many  ages  ago,  by  two  sisters  of 

rantic  stature,  who  had  out  one  hammer  be- 
tween them.  This  they  used  to  throw  across 
the  river,  from  one  to  another,  as  occasion  re- 
quired ;  their  call  and  response  being,  "Put  it 
nigh!"  and  "Full  home!"  One  day,  however, 
the  hammer  fell  to  the  earth  and  its  claws 
got  broken.  That  their  work  might  not  stand 
still,  the  sister  giantesses  betook  them  to  a 
smith,  who  lived  in  the  locality  now  called 
Hammersmith ;  and  this  worthy  artisan  soon  set 
matters  to  rights.  Thenceforward,  the  name  of 
the  place  commemorated  the  act.  Bowach,  in 
his  Antiquities  of  Middlesex  (1705),  is  need- 
lessly severe  on  this  amusing  legend,  which  he 
rather  superfluously  calls  "aridiculous  account." 
What  he  adds  is  scarcely  credible,  viz.  that  the 
story  was  in  his  day  "  firmly  believed"  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Fulham,  Putney,  and  Ham- 
mersmith. But,  being  resolved  to  be  didactic, 
the  historian  draws  from  the  "fantastic  rela- 
tion" he  has  just  given,  the  grave  moral  that  the 
ignorant  may  be  imposed  on  very  strangely. 
Another  etymology  of  the  name  Hammersmith 
seems  to  be  from  Ham,  Saxon  (a  town  or  dwell- 
ing— the  same  as  the  modern  English  word 
home),  and  hyde  or  hythe,  Saxon  for  a  haven  or 
harbour.  "  Therefore,"  says  a  writer  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  "  Ham-hytfie  sig- 
nifies a  town  with  a  harbour  or  creek,  which 
here  connects  the  river  with  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  forms  a  convenient  quay,  or  dock, 
for  the  landing  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise, 
coals,  and  corn."  The  conversion,  however, 
of  Ham-kythe  into  Hammersmith  is  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  effect  of  time  on  words  and 
names. 

A  legend  of  a  giant  is  also  adduced  in  ex- 
planation of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 
Antigone,  a  giant  with  a  very  Greek  cognomen, 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  one 
Silvius  Brubon  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  monster, 
and  threw  it  into  the  river.  Thence,  says  the 
story,  by  means  of  the  two  Flemish  words, 
handt,  a  hand,  and  tcerpen,  to  throw,  comes  the 
name  Antwerp.  Scarcely  less  singular,  though 
apparently  based  on  fact,  is  the  story  told  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  Malakoff — a  word  now  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  most  deadly  struggles  in 
modern  history,  and  with  the  ducal  title  of  an 
illustrious  French  general.  No  longer  ago  than 
the  year  1831,  a  sailor  and  ropemaker,  named 
Alexander  Ivanovitch  Malakoff,  lived  at  Sebas- 
topol,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  wit,  his  good 
humour,  and  his  festal  habits.  He  had  many 
admirers  and  friends ;  but,  being  led,  when  iu 
his  cups,  into  participating  in  a  not,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  dockyard  iu  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, aud  reduced  to  the  last  resource  of  open- 
lug  a  low  wine-shed  on  a  hill  outside  the  town. 
His  old  friends  crowded  about  him  iu  his  new 
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home,  and  speedily  christened  the  taveru  and  the 
hill  after  his  name.  In  time,  a  village  grew  about 
the  wine-shop  ;  and  then  arose  the  fortification 
which  gave  the  French  so  much  trouble  in  the 
Crimean  war.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  narrative 
which  was  put  forth  at  the  time  by  the  Gazette 
de  France. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  our  island — 
Britain — suggests  some  curious  considerations. 
The  origin  of  the  word  seems  to  be  lost  in  the 
remoteness  of  antiquity— a  fact  which  brings 
very  forcibly  before  the  mind  the  singular  union 
in  this  country  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
with  the  most  vigorous  manifestations  of  modern 
life  and  civilisation.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name.  Some  say  that 
it  is  Syriac,  and  means  "  land  of  tin ;"  some 
that  it  comes  through  a  Greek  channel  from 
the  old  Punic  language,  and  has  the  same 
signification ;  others,  again,  that  we  are  to 
seek  its  origin  in  the  Hebrew  word  bara, 
to  create,  which,  under  certain  grammatical 
modifications,  also  means  "  to  divide,  separate, 
cut  off."  Shaw,  in  his  History  of  Stafford- 
shire, says  :  "  Dr.  Boerhaave,  fond  of  chemistry, 
and  willing  to  do  honour  to  England,  from 
whence  he  had  derived  not  a  few  guineas, 
asserts  that,  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  Brachmanac 
means  both  the  kingdom  of  Jupiter  and  of 
tin,  which  metal  the  chemists  assigned  to  the 
god ;  and  that  Britain  may  easily  be  derived 
therefrom." 

That  the  word,  whatever  its  remote  parent- 
age, comes  to  us  from  the  aboriginal  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Welsh,  seems  pretty  clear.  In 
Welsh,  Irith  or  brit  signifies  "  divers  colours, 
spotted" — an  allusion,  as  some  maintain,  to 
the  custom  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  of 
staining  their  bodies  with  woad.  Owen,  in  his 
Welsh  Dictionary,  fetches  the  name  from  "Pry- 
dam  (pryd),  exhibiting  presence,  or  cognisance ; 
exhibiting  an  open  or  fair  aspect ;  full  of  beauty, 
well-seeming,  beautiful;  polished  or  civilised, 
with  respect  to  morals,  Ynys  Prydain,  '  the  fair 
island,'  '  the  isle  of  Britain.'  .  .  Before  it  was 
inhabited,  the  Hord  Gali  used  to  call  it,  '  the 
water-girt  Green  Plat ;'  after  obtaining  it,  the 
Honey  Island ;  and,  after  Prydyn,  son  of  Aez 
the  Great,  had  obtained  it,  the  Isle  of  Prydyn." 
The  reader  will  of  course  exercise  his  judgment 
ill  accepting  derivations  which  rest  on  such 
misty  traditions ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  note  their 
existence. 

Another  etymology  is  from  a  British  com- 
pound word,  meaning  "  the  top  of  the  wave ;" 
and  Armstrong,  in  his  Gaelic  Dictionary,  favours 
the  supposition,  and  remarks  that,  "  to  perceive 
the  force  of  this,  one  has  merely  to  imagine 
himself  viewing  Britain  across  the  Channel  from 
the  north  coast  of  France,  whence  came  our 
Celtic  ancestors ;  that  our  island  from  that 
quarter  seems  a  low,  dark  line,  lying  along  the 
surface  of  the  deep ;  and  that  no  term  could 
have  been  found  more  descriptive  of  that  ap- 
pearance than  Braith-tonn,  or  Braith-iuinn  (pro- 
nounced braitonn  or  braituinn),  '  the  laud  on 


the  top  of  the  waves.'  "  Some  etymologists,  of 
a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  have  derived  the  name 
of  our  island  from  Brutus  the  Trojan,  the  fabu- 
lous discoverer  of  the  country,  and  founder  of 
the  British  monarchy  and  race.  Of  this  same 
Brutus,  authentic  history  makes  no  mention ; 
but  some  enthusiastic  Welshmen,  even  to  this 
day,  contend  for  the  truth  of  the  narration. 
For  ourselves,  we  shall  always  look  on  the  fable 
with  respect  and  affection,  because  it  has  been 
irradiated  by  the  genius  of  Spenser  in  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  of  Milton  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land. Milton  simply  repeats  the  story  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poets,  who,  says  he,  will  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  From  this  fable  of 
Trojan  Brutus,  London  derives  its  poetical  name 
of  Troynovant — "  New  Troy." 

And  Troynovant  was  built  of  Old  Troy's  ashes  cold, 

says  Spenser,  in  one  of  his  fine,  drowsy,  mur- 
muring alexandrines.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  find 
this  modern  London  of  ours,  with  its  ever-aug- 
menting new  streets  of  raw  brick-and-mortar,  its 
manufactories,  its  steam-boats,  its  railways,  and 
its  youthful  energies  unsurpassed  by  the  newest 
settlement  in  the  Far  West, — thus  linked  with 
old-world  dreams  and  fables,  with  the  romance 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  city  of  which  Homer 
sang,  and  whose  very  existence  has  been  doubted 
by  recent  inquirers.  The  story  is  that  Brutus, 
the  great  grandson  of  j3Eneas,  fled  into  Italy, 
some  time  after  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks,  and  thence  (being  compelled  by  misfor- 
tune to  become  once  more  a  wanderer)  took  to 
the  open  seas,  and  was  directed,  by  a  miraculous 
vision  of  the  goddess  Diana,  to  a  great  island 
in  the  north-west.  Here  he  arrived  in  the 
course  of  time,  named  it  after  himself,  con- 
quered the  giants  by  whom  it  had  previously 
been  filled,  and,  together  with  his  followers, 
peopled  it. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  London  is  equally 
obscure  with  that  of  Britain;  some  dozen  guesses 
having  been  made  by  various  philologists.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  word  is  Bri- 
tish, and  very  ancient,  and  that  the  Saxons  only 
adopted  what  they  found  ready  to  their  hand. 
A  great  many  names  of  places  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  British,  the  old  terms  lingering, 
and  indeed  obtaining  a  firm  root,  after  the  race 
who  originated  them  has  given  way  to  another 
and  more  vigorous  stock.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  find  that  in  America  the  aboriginal  lied  In- 
dian names  of  places  still  exist  in  some  instances, 
though  the  Red  Indians  themselves  are  dying 
out  in  the  backwoods,  and  Smith,  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  have  long  succeeded  to 
their  lands. 

Words  are  the  most  vital  and  the  most 
imperishable  of  man's  creations.  As  they  are 
mysterious  in  their  origin,  so  have  they  some- 
thing of  an  awful  force  and  intensity  of  life, 
which  gives  to  them  a  perpetuity  beyond  the 
decay  of  races  and  the  revolutions  of  empires. 
They  spring  from  some  primal  instinct  of 
truth,  some  deep  perception  of  human  ne- 
cessities; and  in  the  darkness  of  their  begin- 
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ning,  no  less  tluui  in  the  firmness  of  their  abid- 
ing, may  most  truly  he.  xiid  to  have  in  them  the 
characteristics  of  a  Divine  revelation. 


A  CORNISH  GIANT. 

NOTHING  is  perfected  in  a  moment.  It  was 
only  Cailmus  who  could  raise  a  crop  of  full- 
grown  men,  ready  armed  and  prepared  for  action, 
without  the  preface  of  n'urses  and  peda- 
gogues ;  but  Cadmus  was  as  exceptional  as 
His*  corps  of  Dragon's-tecth  Volunteers.  Else- 
where, we  find  men  and  things  with  long 
periods  of  infancy  and  immaturity — wherein 
'dwells  the  law  of  their  growth ;  and  steam  and 
railroads  have  had  their  times  of  gradual  de- 
velopment like  the  rest.  They  have  not  sprung 
up  m  a  night,  nor  grown  to  their  perfection 
in  a  generation.  It  is  so  long  ago  as  1602 
that  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Newcastle,  first  laid 
down  wooden  rails  for  carriage  traffic :  an  inven- 
tion improved  by  Mr.  John  Curr,  in  1776,  into 
a  cast-iron  railway,  nailed  to  wooden  sleepers, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
colliery  at  Sheffield.  For  this  piece  of  inter- 
ference with  the  vested  rights  of  ponderous 
labour,  Mr.  John  Curr  was  forced  to  fly,  and 
hide  himself  in  a  wood  four  days,  in  fear  for  his 
life,  which  the  colliers  thought  was  better  in 
their  keeping  than  in  his.  Steam  has  been  still 
lon«rr  in  coming  to  its  maturity.  Steam  was 
one  of  the  Century  of  Inventions  published  by 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  generations  ago ; 
hints  of  even  earlier  discoveries  of  the  dan- 
gerous properties  of  that  elastic  vapour,  lie,  half 
•n,  half  revealed,  among  the  dust  and 
mildew  of  the  past.  Thus,  both  steam  and 
railroads  have  had  a  longer  term  of  existence 
than  we  generally  give  them  credit  for,  and 
have  not  risen  all  at  once  to  their  present  full- 
blown condition  of  vitality. 

The  railroad  came  to  its  majority  first.  While 
tramroads  were  almost  as  good  as  they  are  now, 
the  carriages  that  ran  on  them  were  of  barbarous 
inequality.  From  the  depths  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, however,  Leupold,  a  German  philo- 
sopher, did,  in  1723,  fashion  out  the  idea 
of  a  high-pressure  steam-engine,  which  idea 
he  set  down  in  good  sound  German  letters 
in  the  Theatrum  Machinarum.  The  idea  ob- 
tained various  supporters,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious. Some  projectors,  certainly,  wanted  to 
propel  their  railway  carriages  Chinese  fashion, 
by  huge  sails ;  but  most  of  them  proposed  steam 
power  on  the  high-pressure  system :  mixing 
this  up,  however,  with  an  earlier  and  still  more 
favourite  project — that  of  traction  by  steam  on 
common  roads,  without  the  aid  of  rails.  This 
was  Savory's  great  dream ;  and  Watt — who  knew 
nothing  of  Leupold's  notion  but  who  abhorred 
the  high-pressure  principle — included  this  trac- 
tion-engine in  the  specification  of  his  patent  of 
1769,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  when  Moore, 
the  London  linendraper,  took  out  his  patent  of 
moving  carriages  by  steam.  Yet  the  first  actual 
steam-carriage  was  made  by  the  Frenchman 


Cugnot;  but  his  model  proved  unruly,  and 
threw  itself  in  a  headlong  manner  over  a  wall, 
wherefore  it  was  considered  dangerous,  and 
was  suppressed  accordingly.  Then,  in  1772, 
Oliver  Evans,  an  American,  made  a  steam- 
carriage  for  common  roads ;  so  did  William 
Symington,  one  of  the  inventors  of  steam-boats ; 
but  neither  creation  came  to  any  good.  Svming- 
ton's,  indeed,  was  exhibited  at  Edinburgh ;  but 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  used 
or  brought  into  any  practical  use.  Two  years 
before  this,  in  1784,  William  Murdoch* assistant 
of  James  Watt,  made  one  on  the  high-pressure 
principle,  which  went  on  three  wheels,  was 
a  foot  high,  and  was  worked  by  means  of 
a  spirit-lamp.  But  the  Lilliputian  ran  away 
one  night,  and  frightened  the  parish  rector 
out  of  his  wits ;  he,  being  officially  more  versed 
in  demonology  than  in  mechanics,  taking  it  for 
a  fiery  imp  of  Satan,  that  had  escaped,  roaring, 
from  his  master.  Finally,  TREVITIIICK,  a  valiant 
Cornish  man,  with  whom  we  have  specially  to  do 
in  this  paper,  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

Trevithick  was  a  pupil  of  Murdoch's,  and 
though  ignorant  of  Leupold,  was  nevertheless 
as  favourable  to  the  high-pressure  principle  as 
Watt  was  averse  to  it.  He  made  a  steam-car- 
riage for  common  roads,  set  it  in  motion,  and 
away  went  the  creature,  tearing  like  mad  along 
the  road  to  Plymouth,  breaking  down  walls,  rush- 
ing into  the  gardens  of  sober-minded  gentlemen 
intent  only  on  their  roses  and  their  peaches, 
careering  through  toll-gates  flung  open  free  of 
pay  by  terrified  tollmen — who  thought  that  this, 
too,  was  an  invention  and  a  device  of  Satan ;  per- 
haps his  ordinary  chariot,  with  himself  inside, 
sitting  among  the  live  embers.  As  Trevithick 
and  one  Vivian  were  steaming  along  the  road, 
the  latter  caught  sight  of  a  closed  toll-bar,  just 
as  they  had  torn  down  the  front  rails  of  a 
gentleman's  garden.  "  Captain"  Vivian  called 
to  his  partner  to  slacken  speed,  which  he 
did,  and  came  dead  up  to  the  gate,  which  was 
opened  like  lightning  by  the  toll-keeper. 

"  What  have  us  got  to  pay  P"  asked  Captain 
Vivian,  careful  as  to  honesty  if  reckless  as  to 
grammar. 

"Na — na — na — na  !"  stammered  the  poor 
man,  trembling  in  every  limb,  with  his  teeth 
chattering  as  if  he  had  got  the  ague. 

"  What  have  us  got  to  pay,  I  ask  ?" 

"  Na — noth — nothing  to  pay  !  My  de — dear 
Mr.  Devil,  do  drive  on  as  fast  as  ever  you  can ! 
Nothing  to  pay  !"  This  story  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  Coleridge ;  and,  "  if  not  true,  is  too 
well  found,"  as  the  Italians  say,  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Trevithick's  wonderful  engine,  after  perform- 
ing such  exploits,  and  generally  choosing  to 
upset  its  passengers  in  a  hedge,  or  over  a 
stone  wall,  midway  to  their  destination,  was  ex- 
hibited in  London.  Its  owner  and  originator 
showing  it  off,  with  wonderful  effects,  in  Lord's 
Cricket-ground :  carrying  it  along  the  New-road 
and  Gray's  Inn-lane,  down  to  that  coach-builder's 
who  had  supplied  the  phaeton  that  ran  with  it. 
The  next  day  it  was  exhibited  in  a  cutler's  shop, 
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and  the  machinery  worked  for  the  pleasure  of  all 
comers ;  then  it  was  run  on  a  temporary  tram- 
road  laid  down  on  the  spot  now  called  Euston- 
square,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  an  or- 
dinary sight  of  the  time.  But  on  the  second 
day  Trevithick,  "in  one  of  his  usual  freaks," 
closed  the  exhibition,  and  left  hundreds  waiting 
round  the  ground  in  a  state  of  great  wrath.  The 
engine  was  about  the  size  of  an  orchestra  drum, 
and  could  be  attached  to  a  phaeton  or  other 
carriage. 

But  a  more  useful  triumph  over  difficulties 
was  the  railway  locomotive,  which  Trevithick 
was  the  first  to  make  ;  and  which  was  used  for 
the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Railway  in  1804  This 
was  an  engine  of  an  eight-inch  cylinder,  placed 
horizontally,  as  at  present,  with  a  four  feet  six 
inch  stroke,  and  which  "  drew  after  it  upon  the 
railroad  as  many  carriages  as  carried  ten  tons  of 
bar  iron,  from  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  which 
it  performed  without  any  supply  of  water  to 
that  contained  in  the  boiler  at  the  time  of 
setting  out,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour."  This  was  considered  a  great  triumph 
at  the  time ;  but  Trevithick,  like  all  the  earlier 
locomotive  projectors,  was  retarded  and  much 
troubled  by  the  false  idea  that  smooth  wheels  on 
a  smooth  rail  would  have  no  bite,  and  that, 
when  dragging  a  heavy  weight,  they  would  just 
slip  round  and  round,  and  do  nothing  else. 
Consequently,  he  put  sundry  rough  projec- 
tions on  his  wheels,  much  on  the  same  plan  as 
"  roughing"  a  horse-shoe  ;  and  even  we  may  well 
wonder  at  the  five  miles  an  hour,  with  ten  tons 
of  bar  iron,  under  all  these  disadvantages. 
Trevithick  made  another  engine  for  the  Wylam 
waggon-way,  which  at  first  could  not  be  got  to 
move  at  all,  and,  when  it  did,  it  flew  all  to 
pieces,  as  its  best  exposition  of  the  laws 
of  motion.  Near  this  Wylam  waggon-way 
George  Stephenson  lived,  whom  all  other  men's 
railway  failures  and  short-comings  set  think- 
ing and  planning  how  he  could  make  things 
work  more  easily  together.  And  the  result  was 
an  engine  "which  included  the  following  im- 
portant improvements  on  all  previous  attempts 
— namely,  simple  and  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  wheels  rolling  upon 
the  rails ;  joint  adhesion  of  all  the  wheels  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  connecting  rods;  and, 
finally,  a  beautiful  method  of  exciting  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  by  employing  the  waste 
steam,  which  had  formerly  been  allowed  use- 
lessly to  escape  into  the  air." 

This  was  in  1815  ;  but,  we  have  no  business 
with  such  a  date  yet,  and  must  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Trevithick's  traction-engine  and  Lord's 
Cricket-ground. 

Shortly  after  the  creation  of  that  "  chariot  of 
the  De'il,"  which  ran  streaming  and  shrieking 
along  the  road  from  Camborne  to  Plymouth, 
Trevithick  and  Vivian  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
application  of  high  pressure  to  steam-engines, 
and  erected  many  high-pressure  engines  in 
Wales  and  elsewhere;  which,  however,  were 
of  less  value  than  they  might  have  been,  owing 
to  that  fallacy  of  the  rougli  wheels.  Tor,  though 


Trevithick  was  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  saw  the  coming  of  much  that  neither  science 
nor  society  was  then  prepared  to  receive ;  though 
he  was  a  man  of  vast  genius  and  grand  ideas ; 
yet  he  could  not  look  to  everything,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  another  and  a  more  practical  man  to 
disencumber  the  wheels  of  locomotives,  and 
take  them  out  of  leading-strings.  But  Tre- 
vithick was  very  vast,  very  universal,  in  his 
science.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  he  is  described  as  "inventor 
and  constructor  of  the  first  high-pressure  steam- 
engine,  and  of  the  first  steam-carriage  used  in 
England ;  constructor  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
Thames,  which  he  completed  to  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  proposed  terminus,  and  was 
then  compelled  to  abandon  the  undertaking; 
inventor  and  constructor  of  steam-engines  and 
machinery  for  the  mines  of  Peru  (capable  of 
being  transported  in  mountainous  districts),  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Peruvian 
mines  to  prosperity ;  also  of  coining-machinery 
for  the  Peruvian  Mint,  and  of  furnaces  for  pu- 
rifying silver  ore  by  fusion ;  also  inventor  of 
other  improvements  in  steam-engines,  impelling- 
carriages,  hydraulic-engines,  propelling  and  tow- 
ing vessels,  discharging  and  stowing  ships'  car- 
goes, floating  docks,  construction  of  vessels, 
iron  buoys,  steam-boilers,  corking,  obtaining 
fresh  water,  heating  apartments,"  &c.  Surely 
a  sufficiently  wide  range  for  one  mind  to  travel 
over !  It  was  he  also  who  conceived  the  first  idea 
of  the  screw-propeller;  for  nothing  seemed  to 
come  amiss  to  him,  and  his  science  had  a  kind  of 
prescient  prophetic  character  only  found  when 
there  is  genius  as  well  as  knowledge. 

That  tunnelling  under  the  Thames  was  a 
strange  affair.  It  was  the  second  time  the 
thing  had  been  tried,  Ralph  Dodd  being  the 
first  of  the  unsuccessful  borers.  In  1809, 
Trevithick  raised  a  large  sum  by  subscription, 
and  began  his  work  at  llotherhithe.  Of  course 
he  kept  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  river :  his 
object  in  this,  being  to  save  both  labour  and  ex- 
pense ;  but  he  met  with  no  harm  until  he  was 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet  under  the  river, 
when  he  got  into  a  hole  at  the  muddy  bottom ; 
and  once,  a  piece  of  uncooked  beef  which  had 
fallen  from  one  of  the  ships,  drifted  into 
the  works.  He  stopped  the  hole  and  set  to 
work  again,  always  under  greater  difficulties, 
both  pecuniary  and  engineering,  than  any 
which  his  successful  successor,  Brunei,  had  to 
encounter.  He  made  from  four  to  ten  feet  of 
excavation  a  day,  and  soon  got  to  a  thousand 
feet.  And  now' Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  shall  tell  the 
rest : 

"  On  arriving  at  this  distance,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  with  the  committee,  Trevithick 
was  to  receive  a  hundred  guineas,  which,  after  the 
verification  of  the  work  by  a  surveyor,  were  paid  to 
him.  According  to  a  contemporary — and  the  end  of 
which  seems  to  he  in.  perfect  keeping  with  Trevi- 
thick's character—  the  surveyor  reported  to  the  sub- 
scribers confirming  the  measurement,  hut  asserting 
that  the  line  had  been  run  a  foot  or  so  on  one  side. 
This  statement,  which,  if  well  founded,  was  not  ma- 
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terial,  Trevithick  took  ia  high  dudgeon,  and  chow  to 
consider  as  a  severe  reflection  on  his  engineering. 
His  Cornish  blood  was  excited;  and,  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  he  set  to  work  to  disprove  the  assertion 
•without  any  regard  to  his  own  interests  or  those  of 
the  subscribers.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
absurd  contrivance  of  making  a  hole  in  the  roof  of 
tli^  tunnel  at  low  water,  and  pushing  up  a  series  of 
joint  rods,  which  were  to  be  received  by  a  party  in  a 
boat,  and  then  observed  from  the  shore.  On  the 
prosecution  of  this  scheme  Trevithick  was  engaged 
below,  and  a*  drlays  ensued  hi  fitting  together  the 
rods,  the  gulley  formed  by  the  opening  ia  the  roof  at 
l.n;ili  admitted  so  much  water  as  to  make  retreat 
necessary.  With  an  inborn  courage,  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  he  refused  to  move  first,  but  sent  the 
men  before,  and  very  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
devotion.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
driftway  was  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
therefore  curved.  It  necessarily  happened  that  the 
wat >T  would  lodge,  as  in  a  syphon,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  curve,  at  which  part,  on  Trcvithick's  arrival,  he 
found  so  much  water  as  hardly  to  enable  him  to 
escape ;  and  as  he  got  up  the  slope  on  the  other 
side,  and  climbed  the  ladder,  the  water  rose  with  him 
at  his  nock.  The  work  thus  ended,  after  having 
reached  1011  feet,  being  within  100  feet  of  its  pro- 
posed terminus,  and  is  a  melancholy  monument  at 
once  of  his  folly  and  his  skill." 

Many  great  schemes  and  notable  creations 
came  after  this  practical  failure  and  scientific 
success  of  the  Thames  Tunnel;  but  the  chief 
part  of  what  was  done  went  to  the  advancement 
and  better  working  of  the  Cornish  mines,  the 
increased  prosperity  of  which  is  principally  due 
to  Richara  Trevithick  and  his  elites.  "To 
tlic  use  of  high-pressure  steam,  in  conjunction 
with  the  cylindrical  boiler,  also  invented  by  Mr. 
Trevitliick,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mine-owners  in  Cornwall,  "  I  have  no  nesi- 
tation  in  saying  that  the  greatly  increased  duty 
of  our  Cornish  pumping-engines  since  the  time 
of  Watt  is  mainly  owing."  The  working  power 
now  attained  doubles  and  trebles  that  of  the  old 
Boulton  and  Watt  engine,  the  cylindrical 
boiler  saving  at  least  one-third  in  the  quantity 
of  coal  previously  consumed.  Certainly  the  man 
who  Qrst  put  the  fire  in  the  boiler  instead  oi 
under  it,  who  introduced  the  system  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  made  the  first  locomotive, 
trebled  (lie  working  power  of  engines,  andsavee 
one-third  of  coal  in  the  working,  did  greal 
things  for  the  world  of  steam. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  romantic  anc 
stirring  period  of  Trevithick's  career.  In  1811 
M.  Uvule",  a  Swiss  gentleman,  living  in  Lima 
came  to  England  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
the  silver  mines  in  the  Peruvian  mountains 
which  had  been  abandoned  from  the  impps 
sibility  of  getting  machinery  out  there  which 
could  clear  them  of  water.  But  M.  UvUle"  die 
aot  meet  with  much  encouragement.  The 
difficulty  of  transporting  cumbrous  machinery 
on  the  oacks  of  feeble  llamas  over  the  Cordil 
leras,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  the  engines 
even  if  they  could  be  got  there,  seemed  impera 
live.  Wutt  and  the  rest  gave  no  hope,  am 
Uville.vas  in  despair.  On  tine  eve  of  departing 
from  England  with  the  conviction  that  the 


water  in  the  Peruvian  mines  must  stay  there  till 
he.  day  of  judgment,  the  Swiss  gentleman 
ihunced  to  see  a  small  working  model  of  Trevi- 
tliick's  engine  in  a  shop  window  near  Fitzroy- 
square.  This  model  he  carried  out  with  him, 
and  saw  it  working  successfully  ou  the  high 
mountain  ridge  of  the  Sierra  dePasco.  Flushed 
with  hope  and  busy  with  projects,  UvUle*  re- 
;urned  to  England,  having  obtained  from  the 
viceroy  the  privilege  of  working  some  of  the 
abandoned  mines.  On.  his  way  hither  lie  was 
speaking  with  a  fellow-traveller  of  his  plans, 
11  is  model,  and  his  desire  to  discover  the  maker 
of  that  model;  whereon,  his  fellow-passenger, 
Mr.  Teague,  said  quietly  that  he  was  a  relation 
of  Trevithick,  and  could  bring  them  together 
within  a  fe'w  hours  of  their  arrival.  The  result 
of  that  bringing  together  was,  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  three  engineers  and  nine  of  Tre- 
vithick's engines — Watt  and  Boulton  would  not 
touch  the  enterprise,  and  laughed  the  whole 
thing  to  scorn — embarked  for  Lima  and  the 
rich  silver  mines  of  Peru.  Uville  and  his  cliarge 
landed  under  a  royal  salute,  expectation  being 
raised  to  its  highest,  and  in  due  time  the 
engines,  which  had  been,  "simplified  to  their 
greatest  extent,  so  divided  as  to  form  adequate 
loads  for  the  weakly  llama,  and  the  beams  and 
boilers  made  in  several  pieces,  were  transported  ; 
over  precipices  where  a  stone  may  be  thrown  for  j 
a  league." 

The  engine  was  erected  at  Lauricocha,  in  the  i 
province  of  Tarma,  and  the  first  shaft  of  the  j 
Santa  Rosa  mine  was  drained  to  perfection.  In 
1817,  Trevithick,  hearing  of  this  success,  gave  ! 
up  family  and  fortune,  home,  wife,  and  children, 
and  embarked  for  South  America.  The  whole 
of  Lima  was  in  a  ferment.  When  he  landed  he 
was  received  with  the  highest  honours ;  his  ar- 
rival was  officially  announced  in  the  Government 
Gazette  ;  the  viceroy  met  him  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Mines  was  ordered  to 
escort  him  with  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  "  seat 
of  his  future  labours."  When  the  people  found 
that  his  engines  cleared  the  mines  of  water,  tliat 
the  mines  yielded  double  produce,  and  that  the 
coining-machinery  was  increased  sixfold,  they 
were  beside  themselves  with  joy.  Trevithick 
was  created  a  marquis  and  grandee  of  old  Spain, 
and  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Mines  proposed  to 
raise  a  silver  statue  in  honour  of  this  commercial 
Las  Casas,  this  Columbus  of  the  Cordilleras, 
this  greatest  of  all  living  engineers,  this  most 
valiant  of  Cornishmen,  Don  Ricardo  Trevithick. 
Everything  looked  bright  until  the  revolu- 
tion began,  and  the  Cornish  engineer  found 
himself  in  a  sufficiently  disagreeable  position 
between  the  two  parties.  The  patriots  kept 
him  in  the  mountains,  iu  a  kind  of  honourable 
captivity,  holding  him  as  the  Plutus  of  the 
war;  while  the  royalists,  holding  him  as  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  "as  the  great  means 
whereby  the  patriots  obtained  the  sinews  of  war, 
ruined  his  property  wherever  they  could,  and 
mutilated  his  engines."  They  sold  his  shares,  and 
alienated  his  mines ;  Trevithick,  never  very  pa- 
tient, soon  dflterniiued  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind 
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of  thraldom,  and  so  made  his  escape  by  stealth, 
ran  many  dangers,  but  finally  cleared  him- 
self and  his  liberty  from  the  oppressive  love 
and  veneration  of  the  mountain  patriots.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  1827,  he  returned  to  Engi 
land,  bringing  a  pair  of  spurs  as  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  the  colossal  fortune  made — but  not 
realised — in  the  Peruvian  mines.  But  before  he 
returned  he  spent  four  years  in  Costa  llica,  in 
the  countries  now  so  well  known  as  the  route  of 
the  Nicaraguan  transit,  and  the  scene  of  General 
Walker's  filibuster  warfare.  Here,  he  mined 
and  projected  mines,  had  magnificent  designs, 
and  foresaw  many  material  improvements  which 
afterwards  came  to  pass  ;  but  he  realised  no  per- 
manent good  for  himself  out  of  anything — not 
though  he  had  an  estate  with  a  mountain  of 
copper  ore  on  it,  from  which  he  proposed  to  lay 
down  a  railroad  to  the  sea,  that  so  the  working 
of  it  might  be  profitable. 

After  this  return  from  South  America,  we 
hear  but  little  of  Trevithick.     All  we  know  is, 
that    he  prepared  a   petition  to    Parliament, 
wherein,  after  distinctly  stating  his  claims  on 
his  country  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  his 
machinery*  he  asks  for  some  grant  or  remunera- 
tion.   The  saving  to  the  Cornish  mines  alone,  by 
the  use   of  his   engines,   he  calculates   to   be 
100,000/,  per  annum  :  adding  that  but  for  his 
invention  many  of  these  mines,  which  produce 
2,000,000/.  per  annum,  must  have  been  aban- 
doned.    Before  presenting  this  petition,  Trevi- 
thick met  with  a  moneyed  partner,  who  supplied 
Mm  with  the  means  of  perfecting  his  "  never- 
ceasing  inventions."     And,  as  this  was  all  he 
wanted,  the  petition  was  laid  on  one  side,  and 
never  taken  up  again.      In  1833  he  died,  at 
Deptford,  in  Kent,  and  since  then  his  name  ha 
almost  died  out  too.     Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  is  the 
only  man  who  has  attempted  a  sustained  bio- 
graphy of  him,  and  his  biography  is  not  longer 
than  this  notice.     Though  the  Institution  oJ 
Civil   Engineers   offered   a   reward   for  a  ful' 
and  sufficient  biography  of  one  of  our  greatest 
of  the  craft,  no  one  has  yet  come  forward  to 
claim  it.     The  reputation  of   Trevithick  has 
suffered,  as  often  happens,  because  more  prac- 
tical men  took  up  his  ideas,  and  worked  them 
into  greater  notice.     It  is  well  said  by  one  o: 
his  friends  and  greatest  admirers,  "  his  reputa 
tion  has  been  purposely  kept  back  by  the  par 
tisans  of  Watt,  on  account  of  the  high-pressure 
engine  ;  of  Stephenson,  on  account  of  the  loco 
motive ;  and  of  Brunei,  on  account  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel.     But  as  he  was  clearly  the  inventor 
not  only  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine  auc 
the  steam-carriage,  but  also  of  that  boiler  with 
out  which  (or  a  modification  of  which)  no  steam 
boat  could  have  ventured  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
he  has   undoubtedly  contributed  more  to  thi 
physical  progress   of  mankind   than  any  othe 
individual   of  the  present  century."     The  firs 
part  of  this  statement  may  be  questioned ;  thi 
Stephensons  and  Brunels  having  been  leading 
members  of  the  Institution  when  it  offered  a 
prize    for   Trevithick's   memoirs.       Thanks    t 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Nevilh 


Gurnard,  and  some  others,  we  may  hope  for  the 
uller  recognition  of  his  merits  in  days  to  come, 
and  the  application  to  them  of  that  famous  old 
notto,  the  oest  of  its  kind,  "  Let  him  who  has 
leserved  it,  bear  the  palm  !" 

Trevithick  was  born  in  1771,  in  the  parish  of 
Sllogan,  in  Penwith,  the  most  western  hundred 
f  Cornwall.     His  father  was  a  purser  of  the 
nines,  and  one  day  was  not  a  little  amazed  when 
lis  son  Richard,  not  yet  twenty-one,  and  by  no 
neans  learned,  was  made  engineer  to  several 
mines — rather  a  more  responsible  situation  than 
;he  one  the  father  himself  held.     It  is  said  that 
ic  remonstrated  with  the  gentleman  proposers, 
)ut  they  had  their  own  ideas,  and  llichard  was 
appointed.     The  lad  was  not  well  educated  in 
common  things :  that  is  certain.     He  could  not 
speak  good  English  ;  he  could  never  write  a  good 
land ;  he  was  backward  in  figures,  and  he  knew 
Dut  little  save  his  own  special  subject.     But  he 
was  sufficiently  colossal  there.     In  person  he 
was  tall  and  finely  made ;    six  feet  high,  and 
aroad  in  proportion.    His  muscular  strength  was 
remarkable,  for  he  could  lift  two  blocks  of  tin, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  weighing  seven 
nundred-weight.     His  manners  were  blunt  but 
unassuming,  and  his  dress  was  somewhat  pe- 
culiar for   the  time    and  mode :   a  dress-coat 
with    the   skirts   very  broad,   broad  trousers : 
all  his  clothes  made  loose.   In  this  small  matter, 
as  in  larger  matters,   he   went   before  public 
opinion  and   the   time.     He   married  and  had 
children,   as  became  a  good  citizen;  had  his 
picture  painted  by  Linneil  (now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum),  and  his  bust   clone  in 
marble  by  Neville  Burnard;  but  he  has  had  no 
statue,  no  monument,   no   biography,  and  his 
name  is  hardly  known  even  by  vague  report,  to 
people  to  whom  Watt,  Stephenson,  and  Brunei 
are  household  words.     This  is  not  just ;  not  a 
meet  division  of  that  golden  ore  of  fame  which 
all  brave  men  and  gallant  souls  have  the  right 
to  demand  from  posterity  and  their  own  gene- 
ration alike,  where  they  have  done  their  work 
well,  and  have  borne  the  heat  of  the  day  with- 
out flinching.     When  will  Trevithick  have  done 
for  him  what  Stephenson,  and  Watt,  and  Cromp- 
ton,  and  Arkwright,  have  had  done  for  them, 
that  so  the  world  may  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  and  may  learn  the  guise  under 
which  his 'spirit   lived,  while   his  body  dwelt 
upon  the  earth  ?     His  history  is  a  good  subject 
for  a  biographer ;    that  South  American  time 
alone  is,  in  itself,  a  romance,  and  his  sons,  who 
are  still  alive,  could  possibly  furnish  material 
for  a  pleasant  volume. 


FAIRY  LORE. 
GLAD  were  the  children  when  their  glowing  faces 

Gathered  about  us  in  the  winter  night, 
And  now,  with  gleosome  hearts  in  verdant  places, 

We  see  them  leaping  in  the  summer  light ; 
For  they  remember  yet  the  tales  we  told  them 

Around  the  hearth,  of  fairies  long  ago, 
When  they  could  only  look  out  to  behold  them, 

Quick  dancing,  earthward,  in  the  feathery  snow. 
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But  now  the  young  and  fresh  imagination 
Finds  traces  of  their  presence  everywhere, 

An  1  peoples  with  a  new  and  bright  creation 
The  clear  blue  chambers  of  the  sunny  air. 

For  them  the  gate  of  many  a  fairy  palnco 

Opes  to  the  ringing  bugle  of  the  bee, 
Ami  i-viTv  Hower-cup  is  a  golden  chalice, 

Win  •  lilie  I,  in  some  grand  elfin  revelry. 

Quaint  little  eyes  from  grassy  nooks  are  peering ; 

Each  dewy  leaf  is  rich  in  magic  lore  ; 
The  foam-bells,  down  the  merry  brooklet  steering, 

Are  fairy- freighted  to  some  happier  shore. 

Stern  theorists,  with  wisdom  overreaching 
The  aim  of  wisdom,  in  your  precepts  cold, 

And  with  a  painful  stress  of  callous  teaching, 
That  withers  the  young  heart  into  the  old, 

\\  h-it  is  the  gain  if  all  their  flowers  were  perished, 
Their  vision-fields  for  ever  shorn  and  bare, 

The  mirror  shattered  that  their  young  faith  cherished, 
Showing  the  face  of  things  so  very  fair  ? 

Time  hath  enough  of  ills  to  undeceive  them, 

And  cares  will  crowd  where  dreams  have  dwelt 
before ; 

Oh,  therefore,  while  the  heart  is  trusting,  leave  them 
Their  happy  childhood  and  their  fairy  lore ! 


HUNTED   DOWN. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IK  Two  PORTIONS.    PORTION  THE  FIRST. 
i. 

MOST  of  us  see  some  romances  in  life.  In  my 
capacity  as  Chief -Manager  of  a  Life  Assurance 
Office,  I  think  I  have,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  seen  more  romances  than  the  generality  of 
men,  however  unpromising  the  opportunity  may 
at  first  sight  seem. 

As  I  have  retired,  and  live  at  my  ease,  I  pos- 
sess the  means  that  I  used  to  want,  of  consider- 
ing what  I  have  seen,  at  leisure.  My  experiences 
have  a  more  remarkable  aspect,  so  reviewed, 
than  they  had  when  they  were  in  progress, 
have  come  home  from  the  Play  now,  and  can 
recal  the  scenes  of  the  Drama  upon  which  the 
curtain  has  fallen,  free  from  the  glare,  bewil- 
derment, and  bustle,  of  the  Theatre. 

Let  me  recal  one  of  these  Romances  of  the 
real  world. 

There  is  nothing  truer  (I  believe)  than  physio- 
gnomy, taken  in  connexion  with  manner.  The  art 
of  reading  that  book  of  which  Eternal  Wisdom 
obliges  every  human  creature  to  present  his  or 
her  own  page  with  the  individual  character 
written  on  it,  is  a  difficult  one,  perhaps,  and  is 
little  studied.  It  may  require  some  natural  ap 
titude,  and  it  must  require  (for  everything  does^ 
some  patience  and  some  pains.  That,  these  are 
not  usually  given  to  it — that,  numbers  of  people 
accept  a  few  stock  common-place  expressions  o 
face  as  the  whole  list  of  characteristics,  am 
neither  seek  nor  recognise  the  refinements  that  are 
truest — that  You,  for  instance,  give  a  great  dea 
of  time  and  attention  to  the  reading  of  music 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  if  you 

Eli'itsc,  and  do  not  qualify  yourself  to  read  tin 
ice  of  the  master  or  mistress  looking  over  you 
shoulder  teaching  it  to  you — I  assume  to  be  fiv 


uindred  times  more  probable  than  improbable, 
'erhaps  some  little  self-sufficiency  maybe  at  the 
)ottom  of  this ;  facial  expression  requires  no 
tudy  from  you,  you  think  ;  it  comes  by  nature 
o  you  to  know  enough  about  it,  and  you  are 
not  to  be  taken  in. 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  have  been  taken 
n,  over  and  over  and  over  again.  I  have  been 
,aken  in  by  acquaintances,  and  I  have  been 
aken  in  (of  course)  by  friends ;  far  oftener  by 
'riends  than  by  any  other  class  of  persons.  How 
came  I  to  be  so  deceived  ?  Had  I  quite  mis- 
read their  faces?  No.  Believe  me,  my  first 
mpression  of  those  people,  founded  on  face  and 
manner  alone,  was  invariably  true.  My  mistake 
was,  in  suffering  them  to  come  nearer  to  me, 
and  explain  themselves  away. 

ir. 

THE  partition  which  separated  my  own  office 
from  our  general  outer  office,  in  the  City,  was 
of  thick  plate-glass.  I  could  see  through  it  what 
passed  in  the  outer  office,  without  hearing  a 
word.  I  had  had  it  put  up,  in  place  of  a  wall  that 
had  been  there  for  years — ever  since  the  house 
was  built.  It  is  no  matter  whether  I  did  or  did 
not  make  the  change,  in  order  that  I  might  de- 
rive my  first  impression  of  strangers  who  came 
to  us  on  business,  from  their  faces  alone,  with- 
out being  influenced  by  anything  they  said. 
Enough  to  mention  that  I  turned  my  glass  par- 
tition to  that  account,  and  that  a  Life  Assurance 
Office  is  at  all  times  exposed  to  be  practised 
upon  by  the  most  crafty  and  cruel  of  the  human 

;e. 

It  was  through  my  glass  partition  that  I  first 
saw  the  gentleman  whose  story  I  am  going  to 
tell. 

He  had  come  in  without  my  observing  it,  and 
had  put  his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the  broad  coun- 
ter, and  was  bending  over  it  to  take  some  papers 
from  one  of  the  clerks.  He  was  about  forty  or 
so,  dark,  exceedingly  well  dressed  in  black — 
being  in  mourning — and  the  hand  he  extended 
with  a  polite  air,  had  a  particularly  well-fitting 
black  kid  glove  upon  it.  His  hair,  which  was 
elaborately  brushed  and  oiled,  was  parted 
st  raight  up  the  middle ;  and  he  presented  this 
parting  to  the  clerk,  exactly  (to  my  thinking)  as 
if  he  had  said,  in  so  many  words :  "  You  must 
take  me,  if  you  please,  my  friend,  just  as  I  show 
myself.  Come  straight  up  here,  follow  the 
gravel  path,  keep  off  the  grass,  I  allow  no  tres- 
passing." 

I  conceived  a  very  great  aversion  to  that  man, 
the  moment  I  thus  saw  him. 

He  had  asked  for  some  of  our  printed  forms, 
and  the  clerk  was  giving  them  to  him,  and  ex- 
plaining them.  An  obliged  and  agreeable  smile 
was  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
clerk  with  a  sprightly  look.  (I  have  known  a  vast 
quantity  of  nonsense  talked  about  bad  men  not 
looking  you  in  the  face.  Don't  trust  that  con- 
ventional idea.  Dishonestv  will  stare  honesty 
out  of  countenance,  any  day  in  the  week,  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  it.) 

i  saw,  in  t\Q  corner  of  his  eyelash,  that  he 
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became  aware  of  my  looking  at  him.  Imme- 
diately, he  turned  the  parting  in  his  hair  towards 
the  glass  partition,  as  if  he  said  to  me  with  a 
sweet  smile,  "  Straight  up  here,  if  you  please. 
OS  the  grass !" 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  put  on  his  hat  and 
taken  up  his  umbrella,  and  was  gone. 

I  beckoned  the  clerk  into  my  room,  and  asked, 
"  Who  was  that  ?" 

He  had  the  gentleman's  card  in  his  hand. 
«  Mr.  Julius  Slinkton,  Middle  Temple." 

"  A  barrister,  Mr.  Adams  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  sir." 

"  I  should  have  thought  him  a  clergyman,  but 
for  his  having  no  Reverend  here,"  said  I. 

"  Probably,  from  his  appearance,"  Mr.  Adams 
'replied,  "  he  is  reading  for  orders." 

I  should  mention  that  he  wore  a  dainty  white 
cravat,  and  dainty  linen  altogether. 

"  What  did  he  want,  Mr.  Adams  ?" 

"  Merely  a  form  of  proposal,  sir,  and  a  form  of 
reference." 

"  Recommended  here  ?     Did  he  say  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  said  he  was  recommended  here  by 
a  friend  of  yours.  He  noticed  you,  but  said  that 
as  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  ac- 
quaintance he  would  not  trouble  you." 

'  Did  he  know  my  name  ?" 

'  Oh  yes,  sir !  He  said,  '  There  is  Mr.  Samp- 
son, I  see.' " 

'A  well-spoken  gentleman.,  apparently  ?" 

'  Remarkably  so,  sir." 

'  Insinuating  manners,  apparently  ?" 

'  Very  much  so,  indeed,  sir." 

'  Hah !"  said  I.  "  I  want  nothing  at  present, 
Mr.  Adams." 

Within  a  fortnight  of  that  day,'  I  went  to  dine 
with  a  friend  of  mine — a  merchant,  a  manof  taste, 
who  buys  pictures  and  books  ;  and  the  first  per- 
son I  saw  among  the  company  was  Mr.  Julius 
Slinkton.  There  he  was,  standing  before  the 
fire,  with  good  large  eyes  and  an  open  expres- 
sion of  face ;  but  still  (I  thought)  requiring 
everybody  to  come  at  him  by  the  prepared  way 
he  offered,  and  by  no  other. 

I  noticed  him  ask  my  friend  to  introduce  him 
to  Mr.  Sampson,  and  my  friend  did  so.  Mr. 
Slinkton  was  very  happy  to  see  me.  Not  too 
happy  ;  there  was  no  overdoing  of  the  matter ; 
happy,  in  a  thoroughly  well-bred,  perfectly  un- 
meaning way. 

"  I  thought  you  had  met,"  our  host  observed. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Slinkton.  "  I  did  look  in  at 
Mr.  Sampson's  office,  on  your  recommendation ; 
but  I  really  did  not  feel  justified  in  troubling 
Mr.  Sampson  himself,  on  a  point  within  the  every- 
day routine  of  an  ordinary  clerk." 

I  said  I  should  have  been  glad  to  show  him 
any  attention  on  our  friend's  introduction. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  he,  "  and  am  much 
obliged.  At  another  time,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
less  delicate.  Only,  however,  if  I  have  real 
business ;  for  I  know,  Mr.  Sampson,  how 
precious  business  time  is,  and  what  a  vast 
number  of  impertinent  people  there  are  in  the 
•world." 

I  acknowledged  his  consideration  with  a  slight 


bow.     "  You  were  thinking,"  said  I,  "  of  effect- 
ing a  policy  on  your  life  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  pru- 
dent as  you  pay  me  the  compliment  of  supposing 
me  to  be,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  merely  inquired  for 
a  friend.  But  you  know  what  friends  are,  in 
such  matters.  Nothing  may  ever  come  of  it. 
I  have  the  greatest  reluctance  to  trouble  men  of 
business  with  inquiries  for  friends,  knowing  the 
probabilities  to  be  a  thousand  to  one  that  the 
friends  will  never  follow  them  up.  People  are 
so  fickle,  so  selfish,  so  inconsiderate.  Don't  you, 
in  your  business,  find  them,  so  every  day,  Mr. 
Sampson  ?" 

I  was  going  to  give  a  qualified  answer  ;  but,  he 
turned  his  smooth,  white  parting  on  me,  with 
its  "  Straight  up  here,  if  you  please !"  and  I  an- 
swered, "  Yes." 

"I  hear,  Mr. Sampson," he  resumed, presently, 
for  our  friend  had  a  new  cook,  and  dinner  was 
not  so  punctual  as  usual,  "  that  your  profession 
has  recently  suffered  a  great  loss." 

"  In  money  ?"  said  I. 

He  laughed  at  my  ready  association  of  loss 
with  money,  and  replied,  "No;  in  talent  and 
vigour." 

Not  at  once  following  out  his  allusion,  I  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  "  Has  it  sustained  a 
loss  of  that  kind  ?"  said  I.  "  I  was  not  aware 
of  it." 

"  Understand  me,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  don't 
imagine  that  you  have  retired.  It  is  not  so  bad 
as  that.  But  Mr.  Meltham " 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!"  said  I.  "Yes!  Mr. 
Meltham,  the  young  actuary  of  the  *  Inesti- 
mable' ?" 

"  Just  so,"  he  returned,  in  a  consoling  way. 

"  He  is  a  great  loss.  He  was  at  once  the  most 
profound,  the  most  original,  and  the  most  ener- 
getic man,  I  have  ever  known  connected  with 
Life  Assurance." 

I  spoke  strongly  ;  for  I  had  a  high  esteem  and 
admiration  for  Meltham,  and  my  gentleman  had 
indefinitely  conveyed  to  me  some  suspicion  that 
he  wanted  to  sneer  at  him.  He  recalled  me  to 
my  guard,  by  presenting  that  trim  pathway  up 
his  head,  with  its  infernal,  "  Not  on  the  grass,  if 
you  please — the  gravel," 

"You  knew  him,  Mr.  Slinkton?" 

"  Only  by  reputation.  To  have  known  him, 
as  an  acquaintance,  or  as  a  friend,  is  an  honour 
I  should  have  sought,  if  he  had  remained  in 
society :  though  I  might  never  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attain  it,  being  a  man  of  far 
inferior  mark.  He  was  scarcely  above  thirty,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  About  thirty." 

"  Ah !"  He  sighed  in  his  former  consoling 
way.  "  What  creatures  we  are  !  To  break  up, 
Mr.  Sampson,  and  become  incapable  of  business 
at  that  time  of  life ! — Any  reason  assigned  for 
the  melancholy  fact  ?" 

("  Humph  !"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  him. 
"  But  I  WON'T  go  up  the  track,  and  I  WILL  go  on 
the  grass.") 

"  What  reason  have  you  heard  assigned,  Mr. 
Sliukton  ?"  I  asked,  point  blank. 
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"Moat  likely  a  false  one.  You  know  what 
Rumour  is,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  never  repeat  whnt 
1  hear ;  it  is  the  only  way  of  paring  the  nails 
and  shaving  the  head  o$  Humour.  But,  when 
you  ask  me  what  reason  I  have  heard  assigned 
for  Mi.  Mrltham's  passing  away  from  among 
men,  it  is  another  thing.  I  am  not  gratifying 
idle  gossip  then.  I  was  told,  Mr.  Sampson,  that 
Mr.  Melt  ham  had  relinquished  all  his  avocations 
and  all  his  prospects,  Because  he  was,  in  fact, 
broken-hearted.  A  disappointed  attachment,  I 
heard — though  it  hardly  seems  probable,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  so  distinguished  and  so  attrac- 
tive." 

"  Attractions  and  distinctions  arc  no  armour 
against  death,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  !  She  died  ?  Pray,  pardon  me.  I  did 
not  hear  that.  That,  indeed,  makes  it  very  very 
sad.  Poor  Mr.  Meltham  !  She  died?  All, dear 
me  !  Lamentable,  lamentable  !" 

I  still  thought  his  pity  not  quite  genuine,  and 
I  still  suspected  an  unaccountable  sneer  under 
all  this,  until  he  said,  as  we  were  parted,  like 
the  other  knots  of  talkers,  by  the  announcement 
of  dinner : 

"  Mr.  Sampson,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me 
so  moved,  on  behalf  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
never  known.  I  am  not  so  disinterested  as  you 
may  suppose.  I  myself  have  suffered,  and  re- 
cently too,  from  death.  I  have  lost  one  of  two 
charming  nieces,  who  were  my  constant  com- 
panions. She  died  young — barely  three-and- 
twenty — and  even  her  remaining  sister  is  far 
from  strong.  The  world  is  a  grave  1" 

He  said  this  with  deep  feeling,  and  I  felt  re- 
proached for  the  coldness  of  my  manner.  Cold- 
ness and  distrust  had  been  engendered  in  me,  I 
knew,  by  my  bad  experiences ;  they  were  not 
natural  to  me  ;  and  I  often  thought  how  much 
I  had  lost  in  life,  losing  trustfulness,  and  how 
little  I  had  gained,  gaining  hard  caution.  This 
of  mind  being  habitual  to  me,  I  troubled 
myself  more  about  this  conversation  than  I  might 
have  troubled  myself  about  a  greater  matter.  I 
listened  to  his  talk  at  dinner,  and  observed  how 
readily  other  men  responded  to  it,  and  with  what 
a  graceful  instinct  he  adapted  his  subjects  to 
the  knowledge  and  habits  of  those  he  talked 
with.  As,  in  talking  with  me,  he  had  easily 
started  the  subject  I  might  be  supposed  to  un- 
derstand best,  and  to  be,  the  most  interested  in, 
so,  in  talking  with  others,  he  guided  himself  by 
the  same  rule.  The  company  was  of  a  varied 
character ;  but,  he  was  not  at  fault,  that  I  could 
discover,  with  any  member  of  it.  He  knew 
just  as  much  of  each  man's  pursuit  as  made  him 
agreeable  to  that  man  iu  reference  to  it,  and 
just  as  little  as  made  it  natural  in  him  to  seek 
modestly  for  information  when  the  theme  was 
broached. 

As  he  talked  and  talked — but  really  not  too 
much,  for  the  rest  of  us  seemed  to  force  it  upon 
him — I  became  quite  angry  with  myself.  I  took 
his  face  to  pieces  iu  my  mind,  like  a  watch,  and 
examined  it  in  detail.  I  could  not  say  much 
against  any  of  his  features  separately ;  1  could 
say  even  less  against  them  when  they  were  put 


iicr.  "  Then  is  it  not  monstrous,"  t  asked 
myself,  "  that  because  a  man  happens  to  part 
his  hair  straight  up  the  middle  of  his  head,  I 
should  permit  myself  to  suspect,  and  even  to 
detest,  him  ?" 

(I  may  stop  to  remark  that  this  was  no  proof  of 
my  good  sense.  An  observer  of  men  who  finds 
himself  steadily  repelled  by  some  apparently 
trilling  thing  in  a  stranger,  is  right  to  give  it 
weight.  It  may  be  the  clue  to  the  whole 
mystery.  A  hair  or  two  will  show  where  a  lion 
is  hidden.  A  very  little  key  will  open  a  very 
heavy  door.) 

I  took  my  part  in  the  conversation  with  him 
after  a  time,  and  we  got  on  remarkably  well.  In 
the  drawing-room,  I  asked  the  host  how  long  he 
had  known  Mr.  Slinkton  ?  He  answered,  not 
many  months ;  he  had  met  him  at  the  house  of 
a  celebrated  painter  then  present,  who  had 
known  him  well  when  he  was  travelling  with 
his  nieces  in  Italy  for  their  health.  His  plans 
in  life  being  broken  by  the  death  of  one  of  them, 
he  was  reading,  with  the  intention  of  going  back 
to  college  as  a  matter  of  form,  taking  his  cegree, 
and  going  into  orders.  I  could  not  but  argue 
with  myself  that  here  was  the  true  explanation 
of  his  interest  in  poor  Meltham,  and  that  I  had 
been  almost  brutal  in  my  distrust  on  that  simple 
head. 

in. 

ON  the  very  next  day  but  one,  I  was  sitting 
behind  my  glass  partition  as  before,  when  he 
came  into  the  outer  office  as  before.  The  mo- 
ment I  saw  him  again  without  hearing  him,  I 
hated  him  worse  than  ever. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he  gave  me  this 
opportunity  ;  for,  he  waved  his  tight -fitting  black 
glove  the  instant  I  looked  at  him,  and  came 
straight  in. 

"  Mr.  Sampson,  good  day  !  I  presume,  you, 
see,  upon  your  kind  permission  to  intrude  upon, 
you.  I  don't  keep  my  word  in  being  jus- 
titied  by  business,  for  my  business  here — if  I 
may  so  abuse  the  word — is  of  the  slightest 
nature." 

I  asked,  was  it  anything  I  could  assist  him  in  ? 

"  I  thank  you,  no.  I  merely  called  to  inquire 
outside,  whether  my  dilatory  friend  has  been  so 
false  to  himself,  as  to  be  practical  and  sensible. 
But,  of  course,  he  has  done  nothing.  I  gave 
him  your  papers  with  my  own  hand,  and  he  was 
hot  upon  the  intention,  but  of  course  he  has 
done  nothing.  Apart  from  the  general  human 
disinclination  to  do  anything  that  ought  to  be 
done,  I  dare  say  there  is  a  speciality  about  as- 
suring one's  life  ?  You  find  it  like  will-making  ? 
People  are  so  superstitious,  and  take  it  for 
granted  they  will  die  soon  afterwards  ?" 

—Up  here,  if  you  please.  Straight  up  here,  Mr. 
Sampson.  Neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ! 
I  almost  fancied  I  could  hear  him  breathe  the 
words,  as  he  sat  smiling  at  me,  with  that  in- 
tolerable parting  exactly  opposite  the  bridge  of 
my  nose. 

"  There  is  such  a  feeling  sometimes,  no  doubt," 
I  replied  ;  "but  I  don't  think  it  obtains  to  any 
great  extent." 
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"  Well !"  said  he,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile, 
"  I  wish  some  good  angel  would  influence  my 
friend  in  the  right  direction.  I  rashly  promised 
his  mother  and  sister  in  Norfolk,  to  see  it  done, 
and  he  promised  them  that  he  would  do  it.  But 
I  suppose  he  never  will." 

He  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  on  indifferent 
topics,  and  went  away. 

I  had  scarcely  unlocked  the  drawers  of  my 
•writ  ing -table  next  morning  when  he  reappeared. 
I  noticed  that  he  came  straight  to  the  door  in 
the  glass  partition,  and  did  not  pause  a  single 
moment  outside. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  two  minutes,  my  dear 
Mr.  Sampson  ?" 

"  By  all  means." 

"  Much  obliged,"  laying  his  hat  and  umbrella 
on  the  table.  "  I  came  early,  not  to  interrupt 
you.  The  fact  is,  I  am  taken  by  surprise, 
in  reference  to  this  proposal  my  friend  has 
made." 

"  Has  he  made  one  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ye-es,"  he  answered,  deliberately  looking  at 
me  ;  and  then  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him ; — "  or  he  only  tells  me  he  has.  Perhaps 
that  may  be  a  new  way  of  evading  the  matter. 
By  Jupiter,  I  never  thought  of  that !" 

Mr.  Adams  was  opening  the  morning's  letters 
in  the  outer  office.  "  What  is  the  name,  Mr. 
Slinkton  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Beckwith." 

I  looked  out  at  the  door  and  requested  Mr. 
Adams,  if  there  were  a  proposal  in  that  name, 
to  bring  it  in.  He  had  already  laid  it  out  of  his 
hand  on  the  counter.  It  was  easily  selected 
from  the  rest,  and  he  gave  it  me.  Alfred 
Beckwith.  Proposal  to  effect  a  Policy  with 
us  for  two  thousand  pounds.  Dated  yester- 
day. 

"  From  the  Middle  Temple,  I  see,  Mr.  Slink- 
ton." 

"  Yes.  He  lives  on  the  same  staircase  with 
me ;  his  door  is  opposite  mine.  I  never  thought 
he  would  make  me  his  reference,  though." 

"  It  seems  natural  enough  that  he  should." 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Sampson ;  but  I  never 
thought  of  it.  Let  me  see."  He  took  the 
printed  paper  from  his  pocket.  "  How  am  I 
to  answer  all  these  questions  ?" 

"  According  to  the  truth,  of  course,"  said  I. 

"  Oh !  Of  course,"  he  answered,  looking  up 
from  the  paper  with  a  smile :  "  I  meant,  they 
were  so  many.  But,  you  do  right  to  be  par- 
ticular. It  stands  to  reason  that  you  must  be 
particular.  Will  you  allow  me  to  use  your  pen 
and  ink  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  your  desk  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

He  had  been  hovering  about  between  his  hat 
and  his  umbrella,  for  a  place  to  write  on.  He 
now  sat  down  in  my  chair,  at  my  blotting  paper 
and  inkstand,  with  the  long  walk  up  his  head  in 
accurate  perspective  before  me,  as  I  stood  with 
my  back  to  the  fire. 

Before  answering  each  question,  he  ran  over 
it  aloud,  and  discussed  it.  How  long  had  he 


known  Mr.  Alfred  Beckwith  ?  That  he  had  to 
calculate  by  years,  upon  his  fingers.  What  were 
his  habits?  No  difficulty  about  them.;  tempe- 
rate in  the  last  degree,  and  took  a  little  too 
much  exercise,  if  anything.  All  the  answers 
were  satisfactory.  When  he  had  written  them 
all,  he  looked  them  over,  and  finally  signed  them 
in  a  very  pretty  hand.  He  supposed  he  had  now 
done  with  the  business  ?  I  told  him  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  any  further.  Should  he 
leave  the  papers  there  ?  If  he  pleased.  Much 
obliged.  Good  morning ! 

I  had  had  one  other  visitor  before  him  ;  not 
at  the  office,  but  at  my  own  house.  That  visitor 
had  come  to  my  bedside  when  it  was  not  yet 
daylight,  and  had  been  seen  by  no  one  else  but 
by  my  faithful  confidential  servant. 

A  second  reference  paper  (for  we  always  re- 
quired two)  was  sent  down  into  Norfolk,  and  was 
duly  received  back  by  post.  This,  likewise,  was 
satisfactorily  answered  in  every  respect.  Our 
forms  were  all  complied  with,  we  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  the  premium  for  one  year  was 
paid. 


OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 

IN  the  time  of  Pliny,  six  different  kinds 
of  wheat  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans ;  in 
the  present  time  there  are  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  different  races 
of  wheat :  most  of  which,  however,  are  distinctly 
referable  to  four  or  five  principal  types.  The 
minor  varieties  are  by  no  means  permanent  in 
their  characters,  except  under  special  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  degenerate  when  grown  in  unfa- 
vourable conditions.  In  like  manner,  favourable 
conditions  readily  bring  out  improved  qualities 
in  inferior  kinds.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded 
from  this,  that  Buffon  and  the  other  writers  are 
correct  in  their  views  who  regard  the  corn-grains 
as  artificial  products.  The  principal  types  appear 
constant,  for  Decandolle  recognised  the  seeds 
of  "  Triticum  turgidum"  in  specimens  from  the 
Egyptian  mummy-cases ;  Loiseleur  confirms  this 
fact;  and  the  Count  cle  Sternberg,  in  1834,  raised 
plants  of  the  common  wheat  from  a  sample  ob- 
tained from  an  Egyptian  tomb.  This  is  further 
confirmed  by  a  note  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Guerin  Meneville. 
Some  botanists — to  whom  the  absence  of  wild 
wheat  in  most  countries  is  an  indication  of  the 
artificial  origin  of  the  corn  of  our  fields — regard 
it  as  a  product  of  long-continued  cultivation. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Esprit  Fabre,  of  Agde, 
gave  an  account  of  the  supposed  production  of 
wheat  by  a  grass  called  "  ^Egilops  ovata,"  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  south  of  France.  It  never  ex- 
ceeds a  foot  in  height,  and  has  a  short  broad  ear 
with  but  four  spikelets,  only  two  of  them  being 
fertile.  It  has  long  been  known  to  produce  a 
variety  called  "  triticoides,"  from  its  approach  in 
some  degree  to  the  character  of  wheat.  When 
this  grass,  in  its  wild  state,  produces  this  variety, 
a  portion  of  the  characteristic  bristles  or  awns  of 
the  valves  disappears,  and  the  spikelets  are  ge- 
nerally barren.  The  ripe  grain  is  long  and 
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flattened,  and  silky  at  the  top.  Such  were  the 
seeds  sown  by  M.  Fabre  in  his  garden  :  the  seeds 
annually  saved  being  sown  year  after  year,  tor 
twelve  consecutive  seasons.  In  the  first  year 
they  produced  plants  three  or  four  times  as  nigh 
as  the  original  plant.  The  awns  of  the  valves 
were  still  further  diminished,  and  had  a  greater 
resemblance  to  wheat ;  the  spikelets  of  the  ears 
were  more  numerous,  and  most  of  them  were 
sterile,  and  the  fertile  spikelets  yielded  only  one 
or  two  seeds.  These  seeds,  however,  in  the 
next  year,  produced  more  perfect  plants ;  the 
spikelets  in  the  cars  were  more  numerous  than 
before,  and  they  mostly  furnished  a  couple  of 
grains.  The  ears,  when  ripe,  separated  less  early 
from  the  axis  than  the  parent  plant,  and  the 
grain  was  more  farinaceous.  A  third  year 
yielded  still  higher  products.  The  fourth 
year  presented  no  notable  change.  In  the  fifth 
year,  the  stem  grew  to  a  length  of  three  feet, 
and  the  grains  were  large  enough  when  ripe  to 
burst  open  the  valves  of  the  flower.  In  the 
sixth  year,  none  of  the  spikelets  had  less  than 
t\vo,  and  some  had  three  grains;  the  plants 
had  all  the  appearances  of  a  true  wheat 
(Triticum),  and  these  they  retained  under  culti- 
vation in  an  open  field  for  four  successive  years, 
yielding  a  crop  similar  to  the  corn  of  the 
country. 

These  statements  having  obtained  the  corro- 
borating testimony  of  Professor  Dunal,  of  Mont- 
pellier,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion ;  and,  while 
some  botanists  looked  upon  them  as  solving  the 
problem  of  the  origin  ot  our  cultivated  wheats, 
others  saw  in  them  only  an  illustration  of  cer- 
tain laws  of  crossing  or  hybridation.  M.  Go- 
dron,  of  Nancy,  whose  observations  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  "  triticoides"  was  a  cross,  fer- 
tilised an  ear  of  the  wild  "  JEgilops  ovata"  with 
the  pollen  of  common  wheat.  The  seed  of  this 
specimen,  when  sown  in  the  following  year,  pro- 
duced— riot  the  "  ovata,"  but  the  "  triticoides." 
By  fertilising  with  a  beardless  wheat,  he  ob- 
tained a  short-awned  "  triticoides,"  and  with  a 
long-bearded  wheat  a  long-awncd  cross.  This 
was  thought  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
question.  The  primitive  grass  did  not  develop 
into  corn,  but  the  corn  was  the  result  of  a  cross 
••it  the  grass  and  the  wheat. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  grains  is 
determined  not  by  climate  only,  but  depends  on 
the  civilisation,  industry,  and  traffic,  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  on  historical  events.  Within 
the  northern  polar  circle,  agriculture  is  found 
only  in  a  few  places.  In  Siberia,  grain  reaches, 
at  the  utmost,  only  to  sixty  degrees  ;  in  the  east- 
ern parts,  scarcely  above  fifty-five  degrees  ;  and 
in  Kamtschatka  tiiere  is  no  agriculture,  even  in 
the  most  southern  parts,  at  fifty-one  degrees. 
The  polar  limit  of  agriculture  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
higher,  for  in  the  more  southern  Russian  pos- 
nns,  from  fifty -seven  to  fifty-two  degrees, 
barley  and  rye  come  to  maturity ;  on  the  east 
coast  of  America,  it  is  scarcely  above  fifty  to 
fifty-two  degrees.  Only  in  Europe,  namely,  in 
Lapland,  does  the  polar  limit  reach  the  unusually 


high  latitude  of  seventy  degrees.  Beyond  this, 
dried  fish,  and  here  and  there  potatoes,  supply 
the  place  of  grain. 

The  grains  which  extend  furthest  to  the  north 
in  Europe,  are  barley  and  oats.  These,  which  in 
the  milder  climates  are  not  used  for  bread,  afford 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
Siberia  and  Scotland,  their  principal  food.  Rye 
is  the  next  and  prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part 
of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  namely,  in  the 
south  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  part  of  Siberia.  In  the 
latter,  another  very  nutritious  grain,  buckwheat, 
is  very  frequently  cultivated.  In  the  zone 
where  rye  prevails,  wheat  is  generally  to  be 
found :  barley  being  then  chiefly  cultivated  for 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  oats  supplying 
food  for  horses. 

There  follows  a  zone  in  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  where  rye  disappears,  and  wheat  almost 
exclusively  furnishes  bread.  The  middle,  or 
the  south  of  France,  England,  part  of  Scot- 
land, a  part  of  Germany,  Hungary,  the  Crimea 
and  Caucasus,  as  also  the  parts  of  middle  Asia 
where  agriculture  is  followed,  belong  to  this 
zone.  Here  the  vine  is  also  found ;  wine  sup- 
planting the  use  of  beer,  barley  is  consequently 
less  grown. 

Next,  comes  a  district  where  wheat  still 
abounds,  but  no  longer  exclusively  furnishes 
bread :  rice  and  maize  becoming  frequent.  To 
this  zone  belong  Portugal,  Spain,  the  part  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean,  Italy  and  Greece  ; 
further  east,  Persia,  Northern  India,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Barbary,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
In  these  latter  countries,  however,  towards  the 
south,  the  culture  of  maize  or  rice  is  always 
greater  ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  several  kinds  of 
Sorghum  (Doura)  and  pea  (Poa  Abyssinica) 
come  to  be  added.  In  both  these  regions  of 
wheat,  rye  only  occurs  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion ;  oats  are  more  rare,  and  at  last  entirely 
disappear;  barley  alone  affording  food  for  horses 
and  mules. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  Old  Continent,  in  China  and  Japan,  our 
northern  kinds  of  grain  are  very  infrequent,  and 
rice  is  found  to  predominate.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  between  the  east  and  the  west  of  the 
Old  Continent  appears  to  be  in  the  manners 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, wheat  and  rye  grow  as  in  Europe,  but  more 
sparingly.  Maize  is  grown  more  in  the  Western 
than  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  rice  predomi- 
nates in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  maize  predominates  in 
America,  rice  in  Asia,  and  both  these  grains  in 
nearly  equal  quantity  in  Africa.  The  cause  of 
this  distribution  is  doubtless  an  historical  one, 
for  Asia  is  the  native  country  of  rice,  and  Ame- 
rica of  maize.  In  some  situations,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tropics,  wheat  is  also 
met  with,  hut  always  subordinate  to  these  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Besides  rice  and  maize,  there 
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are  in  the  torrid  zone  several  grains  and  plants, 
•which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food,  either 
used  along  with  rice  and  maize,  or  entirely 
occupying  their  place.  Such  are,  in  the  New 
Continent,  yams  (Dioscorea  alata),  the  manihot 
(latropha  manihot),  and  the  batatas  (Convol- 
vulus batatas),  the  root  of  which,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  pisang  (Banana  musa),  furnish  universal  ar- 
ticles of  food.  In  the  same  zone  in  Africa,  doura 
(Sorghum),  pisang,  manihot,  and  yams,  occur. 
In  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  Indian  Islands,  se- 
veral palms  and  cycadese,  which  produce  the 
sago  ;  pisang,  yams,  batatas,  and  the  bread-fruit 
(Artocarpus  iucisa),  are  eaten.  In  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  grain  of  every  kind  disappears ; 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  bread-fruit-tree 
and  the  pisaug.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  New 
Holland  there  is  no  agriculture.  Nature  does 
all  the  work ;  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sago,  of  various  palms,  and  some 
species  of  arum. 

In  the  high  lands  of  South  America,  the  dis- 
tribution is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  only  predomi- 
nates between  three  thousand  and  six  thousand 
feet  of  elevation.  Below  three  thousand  feet  it 
is  associated  with  the  pisang  and  other  vege- 
tables ;  while,  from  six  thousand  to  nine  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  the  European  grains 
abound — wheat  in  the  lower  regions,  and  rye  and 
barley  in  the  higher  ;  along  with  which,  Cheno- 
podium  Quinoa,  as  a  nutritious  plant,  must  also 
be  enumerated.  Potatoes  alone  are  cultivated 
at  a  height  of  from  nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  to  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
feet. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
wherever  agriculture  is  practised,  considerable 
resemblance  with  the  northern  temperate  zone 
may  be  observed.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Brazil,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Chili,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  temperate  zone  of 
New  Holland,  wheat  predominates ;  barley  and 
rye  make  their  appearance,  however,  in  the 
most  southern  parts  of  these  countries,  and  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  New  Zealand  the 
culture  of  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  tried 
with  success ;  but  the  inhabitants  make  the 
Acrostichum  furcatum  their  main  article  of  sus- 
tenance. 

Thus,  it  appears,  in  regard  to  the  predomi- 
nating kinds  of  grain,  that  the  earth  may  be 
divided  into  five  grand  divisions,  or  kingdoms : 
the  Kingdom  of  Rice,  of  Maize,  of  Wheat,  of 
Rye,  and  lastly  of  Barley  and  Oats.  The  first 
three  are  the  most  extensive ;  maize  has  the 
greatest  range  of  temperature  ;  but  rice  may  be 
said  to  support  the  greatest  number  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Corn  was  the  chief  export  from  Britain  under 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  fourth  century  the 
armies  of  Gaul  and  Germany  depended  for  their 
subsistence  upon  these  annual  supplies.  In  the 
year  359,  some  of  the  Roman  colonies  situated 
in  the  Upper  Rhine,  having  been  plundered  by 


their  enemies,  the  Emperor  Julian  built  a  fleet 
of  eight  hundred  barks,  which  he  despatched 
to  Britain  for  corn.  The  historian  Zosimus 
states  that,  on  its  return,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plundered  towns  and  villages  received  enough 
not  only  to  last  them  during  the  winter,  but, 
after  they  had  sown  their  lands  in  the  spring,  to 
leavethem  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  until  the 
next  harvest.  Malmesbury  says  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  "London  was  a  granary  where  corn 
could  always  be  bought  cheaper  than  anywhere 
else."  King  Richard,  after  his  return  from  the 
East,  issued  a  prohibition  against  the  exportation 
of  corn,  "that  England  might  not  suffer  from 
the  want  of  its  own  abundance."  The  violation 
of  this  law  is  stated  to  have  been  punished  with 
merciless  severity ;  some  vessels  having  been 
seized  in  the  port  of  St.  Valery,  laden  with  Eng- 
lish corn  for  the  King  of  France,  Richard  burned 
both  the  vessels  and  the  town,  hanged  the 
seamen,  and  also  put  to  death  some  monks 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  illegal  transac- 
tion. After  all  this  wild  devastation,  the  king 
divided  the  corn  among  the  poor.  In  1382,  a 
general  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting, 
under  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  the  exportation  of  corn  or  malt  to 
any  foreign  country,  except  to  the  king's  terri- 
tories in  Gascony,  Bayonne,  Calais,  Brest,  Cher- 
bourg, Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  other  strong 
places  belonging  to  the  king.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  all  English  subjects  were  allowed  to 
export  corn  to  any  country  not  hostile,  on 
paying  the  dues. 

The  grain  of  wheat,  like  that  of  all  other 
grasses,  is  popularly  called  a  "  seed,"  but  bo- 
tanically  it  is  a  fruit ;  because,  in  its  ripe  con- 
dition, it  is  enclosed  in  the  adhering  shell  (peri- 
carp) corresponding  to  the  loose  pod  of  such 
fruits  as  the  pea  or  bean.  This  husk  is 
formed  of  a  much  firmer  substance  than  the 
body  of  the  grain,  and,  in  the  process  of  grind- 
ing becoming  separated,  takes  with  it  the  outer 
layers  of  the  grain  itself.  These  outer  layers 
differ  from  the  central  mass;  while  the  body 
of  the  seed  is  composed  of  cells  densely  filled 
with  the  white  starch  granules  which  give  the 
characteristic  appearance  to  fine  flour,  the  outer 
layers  contain  no  starch,  but  oily  and  albuminous 
matter  instead.  Bran  contains  the  husk,  the 
coats  of  the  seed,  and  the  envelope  of  the  body 
of  the  seed. 

If  a  portion  of  the  flour  be  formed  into  a 
stiff  paste,  and  then  thoroughly  washed,  the 
water  will  carry  off  a  considerable  part  of  the 
dough,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  milky  ap- 
pearance, and  a  tenacious  solid  will  be  left 
behind,  which  is  called  the  gluten.  The  milky 
liquid,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  deposit  a  sedi- 
ment, which  is  the  starch.  The  liquid  remain- 
ing after  the  starch  has  settled  at  the  bottom,  is 
colourless,  but  holds  in  solution  dextrine,  grape 
sugar,  and  albumen.  It  is  called  the  extrac- 
tive. These  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  flour, 
and  the  albumen  and  gluten  are  what  are 
termed  nitrogenised  substances,  having,  chemi- 
cally, a  close  resemblance  to  the  flesh  of  animals. 
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That  the  skin  or  cuticle  of  grasses  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  silex  is  proved  by  its  hard- 
ness, ana  by  large  masses  of  vitrified  matter 
being  found  wherever  a  haystack  or  heap  of 
corn  is  accidentally  consumed  by  fire.  It  is  said 
that  wheat-straw  may  be  melted  into  a  colour- 
less glass  by  the  blowpipe,  without  any  addi- 
tion, and  that  barley-straw  will  melt  into  a  glass 
of  a  topaz  yellow  colour. 

ASHING  THE  PILOT. 

IT  was  on  a  cold,  damp,  foggy  January  morn- 
ing in  the  south  of  China — yes,  cold,  damp,  and 
v  in  the  south  of  China,  where  every  one 
believes  it  to  be  continually  broiling  hot — that 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  left  the  English 
colony  of  Hong  Kong,  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions for  the  men-of-war  at  Canton,  distant 
about  eighty  miles.  The  war  with  China  had 
been  entered  into  but  a  very  few  months,  and 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  ships  at  hand,  to 
cope  with  an  enormously  superior  force  of 
Chinese,  had  the  latter  benaved  with  the  pluck 
of  only  ordinary  cowards,  and  had  all  come  out 
in  a  body  to  eject  the  intruders  from  their 
waters.  But  this  they  did  not  do,  preferring 
to  cruise  about  in  large  detachments  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  junks,  up  their  creeks,  where  it 
was  too  shallow  for  English  ships  to  venture, 
and  pounce  on  such  undefended  merchant  craft 
as  had  not  already  taken  the  hint  and  cleared 
out. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject :  on  the  morning 
in  question  the  entire  Escape  Creek  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  man- 
darin war  junks,  in  three  squadrons,  Red,  White, 
and  Blue,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  and  our  man-of-war, 
when  off  the  Bogue  forts  (not  long  captured), 
found  the  weather  to  be  too  foggy  to  proceed, 
the  river  being  a  dangerous  and  intricate  one, 
in  consequence  of  whicn  it  was  found  advisable 
to  anchor,  until  Phoebus  should  have  come  out 
strong  and  given  one  or  two  of  his  own  peculiar 
looks  at  the  mist,  causing  it  to  vanish  in  a 
manner  which  clearly  showed  its  antipathy  to 
strong  rays  of  heat. 

This  having  at  length  been  brought  about, 
the  steamer  was  again  got  under  weigh,  and  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  the  signalman  reported 
a  large  number  of  war  junks  ahead,  with  every- 
thing apparently  ready  for  action.  Upon  this 
the  captain  ordered  the  drummer  up  to  beat  to 
quarters,  the  first  lieutenant  standing  on  ill.- 
bridge  uriviii!j  his  orders :  "  Action  011  the  light- 
ing bolt,  starboard  bow !" 

As  soon  as  they  are  within  range  they  let  tin- 
Chinamen  feel  how  very  heavy  English  shot  are, 
especially  when  well  directed  by  experienced 
hands.  On  the  present  occasion  they  have  a 
particularly  good  opportunity  of  judging,  as  the 
ship  in  question  carries  the  heaviest  guns  our 
navy  knows,  of  which  she  has  four  in  her 
broadside  now  exposed  to  the  enemy.  These 
consist  of  two  weighing  95  cwt.,  and  throwing 
a  681b.  shot,  and  two  weighing  85  cwt.,  throw- 


ing a  10-inch  shot,  whose  weight  is  85lbs.  Of 
these  they  now  proceeded  to  give  the  Chinese 
a  taste,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  and  stood 
to  be  fired  at  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  Lour 
without  reply.  They  notwithstanding  had  all 
their  guns  laid  for  a  particular  point,  and  when 
our  ship  got  within  range,  they  let  her  have  it 
to  the  heart's  content  of  the  greediest  old  fire- 
eater  on  board.  Down  came  rattling  on  deck, 
ropes,  backstays,  and  splinters  from  wounded 
spars,  to  the  grief  of  the  poor  old  boatswain,  who 
was  running  about  with  a  musket  in  his  hand, 
taking  random  shots  at  the  enemy  in  general, 
anathematising  them,  and  saying  aloud  what  he 
thought  they  deserved  for  disturbing  his  masts 
and  rigging. 

Never  did  men  work  guns  better,  or  stick  to 
them  closer  than  on  this  occasion,  and  indeed  it 
required  all  their  energy  to  administer  anything 
like  condign  punishment  to  so  preposterously 
superior  a  force,  who  opened  the  ball  on  their  part 
in  the  following  manner  :  After  waiting  quietly  to 
be  fired  at  until  it  suited  them  to  "show  out,"  the 
Admiral  of  the  Red  squadron,  or  senior  admiral, 
fired  one  gun,  which  was  followed  by  the  next  in 
order,  namely,  that  of  the  White  squadron,  then 
by  the  Blue,  when  they  all  set  to  as  hard  as 
they  could,  with  what  immediate  effect  has  been 
already  seen.  Never  was  single  ship,  perhaps,  in 
a  more  critical  position,  and  never,  perhaps,  did 
single  ship  maintain  that  position  better,  the 
numerous  shot  splashing  the  water  up  over  her 
decks,  cracking  into  the  hull,  or  whistling  over- 
head, and  cutting  up  the  masts  and  rigging. 
Presently  a  heartrending  yell  was  heard  below, 
when,  on  some  one  going  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pilot  (a  China- 
man, and  well  known  in  the  old  Chinese  war) 
had,  while  trying  to  avoid  the  shot  by  skulking 
below,  just  managed  to  catch  one,  not  far  from 
the  captain's  cabin  door,  which  had  knocked 
away  his  thigh  close  tfp  to  the  body.  When  he 
was  discovered,  he  was  talking  Chinese  in  such 
a  particularly  rapid  manner,  that  the  generous 
seaman  who  carried  him  to  the  surgeon  in  the 
cockpit  declared  that  it  was  too  fast  for  him 
clearly  to  understand,  which  perhaps  was  as 
well,  as  he  might  have  been  equally  unintelligible 
had  he  spoken  in  anything  out  "  Canton  Eng- 
lish." The  shot  that  haa  struck  him  was  an 
extraordinary  one,  having  passed  through  three 
cabins  and  the  ward-room,  doing  more  or  less 
damage  in  each,  and  after  wounding  the  pilot, 
had  entered  the  captain's  steward's  berth,  break- 
ing an  infinity  of  Her  Majesty's  crockery  and 
glass,  and  falling  expended  to  the  deck. 

But  while  this  was  going  on  below,  other 
things  were  being  enacted  on  deck,  where  some 
of  the  most  marvellous  escapes  yet  recorded 
were  taking  place.  The  captain  of  the  after 
LTUII  had  just  given  the  word  "Elevate!"  with  a 
vii-w  to  improving  his  shot,  the  second  captain 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  in  to  withdraw  the 
coin  (or  wedge),  when  a  shot  came,  and,  shiver- 
ing it  to  pieces,  went  crashing  through  the  bul- 
warks on  the  other  side,  not,  however,  hurting  a 
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man,  though,  had  it  come  two  seconds  later,  it 
must  inevitably  have  killed  the  second  captain 
of  the  gun. 

But  these  things  are  thought  nothing  of  on 
board  ship  by  the  people  among  whom  they 
happen,  coming  as  they  do  "  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness," as  a  "  commercial"  would  say.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  deck,  two  of  the  officers  were 
standing  together,  the  one  asking  the  other  a 
question,  when  a  round  shot  came  right  between 
their  heads,  and  then  went  banging  into  one  of 
the  quarter  boats  hoisted  up  behind  them,  the 
two  flying  apart,  and  actually  putting  their 
hands  to  their  heads  to  feel  if  those  necessary 
appurtenances  were  still  in  their  possession. 
At  another  of  the  guns,  a  shot  came  in  and  took 
off  the  truck  (or,  as  a  shore-going  person  would 
say,  "the  wheel"),  actually  cutting  away  part 
of  a  man's  trouser  with  a  splinter,  and  not  hurt- 
ing one  of  the  gun's  crew,  who  were  standing 
closely  round  it. 

The  ship  arrived  at  Canton  that  evening,  and 
on  examining  casualties,  it  was  found  that  the 
poor  old  boatswain's  department  had  suffered 
the  most  severely ;  the  hull,  which  was  peppered 
all  over,  coming  next ;  the  human  department 
being  found  to  have  suffered  little,  few  being 
severely  wounded,  beyond  the  only  one  in 
the  ship  who  had  in  a  cowardly  manner  gone 
below,  and  there  received  the  wound  which  a 
few  hours  afterwards  terminated  his  existence. 
He  had,  however,  been  such  a  favourite  with 
the  men  for  his  comical  half  English  ways,  that 
when  his  death  was  discovered,  and  the  car- 
penters were  set  to  work  to  build  his  coffin,  a 
deputation  of  the  petty  officers  came  aft  to  ask 
if  it  might  be  a  swell  one,  covered  with  purser's 
fine  blue  cloth. 

The  first  lieutenant  went  down  to  the  captain, 
who  could  see  no  objection,  and  consequently, 
when  the  coffin  was  made,  the  carpenter's  mate 
was  despatched  to  the  purser's  steward  for  the 
cloth  for  the  outside  and  the  flannel  for  the  in- 
terior, saying  that  he  came  by  the  first  lieute- 
nant's order.  It  was  consequently  a  very  re- 
spectable affair  when  complete,  being  studded 
all  over  with  brass  nails,  &c.,  every  one  think- 
ing that  the  deceased  man's  wife  would  be  very 
highly  satisfied  with  it,  and  think  it  very  hand- 
some. 

One  morning,  when  the  ship  had  returned  to 
Hong  Kong,  a  tremendous  howling  was  heard 
not  very  far  off,  in  which  four  or  five  voices 
were  evidently  concerned,  and  on  looking  over 
the  side,  it  was  found  that  the  interesting 
family  of  the  late  pilot,  Ashing,  consisting  of  the 
widow  and  some  very  strong-lunged  children, 
were  coming  off  to  fetch  the  body.  They  in- 
sisted on  being  shown  the  shot-holes  in  the  bulk- 
heads, and  the  direction  the  shot  had  taken 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  their  relative,  "  for," 
as  a  Chinaman  said,  "  s'pose  they  no  see,  they 
speakee  man-o'-war  man  makee  killee  him."  The 
body  was  taken  ashore  in  their  boat,  and  as  it 
was  lifted  over  the  side,  the  remark  of  an  old 
quartermaster  was,  "  Ah  !  that  comes  of  dodging 
about  down  below  when  he  ought  to  have  been 


conning  the  ship  on  deck ;"  which  was  indeed 
true,  us  the  chances  are  that  had  he  remained  at 
his  post  he  would  not  have  been  touched  all 
those  on  the  bridge  having  escaped.  When  on 
shore  the  coffin  was  opened,  the  body  was  taken 
out  and  put  into  an  orthodox  Chinese  one,  made 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  cloth  was  stripped 
off  and  sold  to  the  native  tailors  to  make  waist- 
coats for  such  naval  officers  as  might  order 
them. 

The  first  lieutenant's  state  of  mind  may  be 
faintly  imagined  when,  on  pay-day,  he  found 
himself  charged  with  the  whole  of  the  cloth  and 
flannel  used.  On  applying  to  the  purser's 
steward  for  an  explanation,  that  functionary 
extenuated  himself  calmly  enough  by  saying, 
"  Well,  sir,  the  man  who  came  for  the  stuff  said 
that  it  was  by  your  order."  This  was  true, 
though  the  subject  had  never  entered  the  gal- 
lant officer's  head  before,  and  nothing  more 
could,  therefore,  be  said.  Very  likely  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  again  paying  for  some  of  the 
cloth  on  settling  his  next  tailor's  bill.  The 
whole  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  ship  sub- 
scribed several  days'  pay  for  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  widow,  who,  according  to  the 
customary  affection  of  Chinese  wives,  thought 
the  money,  no  doubt,  rather  a  good  exchange, 
and  quickly  looked  out  for  another  husband. 


THE  WHIP. 


HIT-HIM-HARD  is  an  old  dog,  who  has  not  yet 
had  his  day.  With  the  ancients,  the  whip  was 
the  symbol  of  power.  The  Romans  represented 
their  gods,  even  gentle  Venus,  whip  in  hand, 
and  Cicero  thought  it  an  omen  when  he  dreamt 
that  Jupiter  gave  young  Octavian  a  whip.  The 
regal  sceptre  is  but  an  ornate  form  of  the  stick, 
which  rules. 

Although  Christian  culture  brought  the  art  of 
flogging  to  perfection,  it  was  an  old  heathenish 
habit.  The  Persians  accounted  it  a  great  dis- 
grace to  be  beaten  with  rods,  but  their  kings 
thrashed  with  their  own  hands  high  state  officers, 
and  the  court  ceremonial  required  the  objects  of 
this  condescension  to  return  thanks  to  their 
sovereign  for  the  favour  he  had  so  bestowed.  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  thought  it  unsuitable  for 
the  great  men  of  his  empire  themselves  to  be  so 
punished,  and  he  ordered  that  the  beating  should 
be  given  to  their  clothes. 

Distinguished  personages  deserving  favour  of 
the  Parthian  kings,  were  beaten  with  rods  in 
their  presence,  and  ambitious  young  nobles  con- 
tested with  each  other  for  this  mark  of  royal 
favour. 

With  the  Indians,  the  cane  was  in  high  esteem. 
The  head  of  a  family  had  power  to  cane  his  wife, 
daughter,  or  servant,  and  even  his  own  mother 
if  a  widow.  The  custom  of  beating  slaves,  of 
course,  is  as  old  as  slavery,  and  prevailed  amongst 
the  free  Scythians,  as  we  know  from  the  story 
told  by  Justin,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
grammar  or  reading-book.  By  the  Greeks,  even 
prisoners  of  war,  taken  in  honest  battle,  were 
beaten,  and  the  heroes  seem  to  have  found 
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pleasure  in  whipping,  with  their  own  bauds,  the 
bravest  and  highest  of  their  adversaries.  In  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  inter- 
cedes iu  vain  for  a  prisoner  whom  Ajax  means 
to  whip  to  death.  Greek  slaves  were  very  often 
whipped,  especially  by  the  excitable  Greek  ladies. 
Greeics  beat  their  wives,  and  Romans  were  some- 
times beaten  by  their  mistresses,  as  Ovid  tells, 
when  he  advises  men  not  to  regard  such  stripes 
as  disgracing. 

Annually,  on  a  certain  day,  all  the  marriage- 
able Spartan  bachelors  met  at  the  altar  of  Juno 
the  young  unmarried  women,  each  armed  with  a 
whip,  to  revenge  her  single-blessedness  on  the 
bare  backs  of  the  bachelors,  by  flogging  them 
round  the  altar. 

The  whip  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
both  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
The  lictors,  always  attending  the  consuls,  wore 
their  hunches  of  rods  not  merely  for  state  show, 
although  it  was  not  permitted  to  beat  Roman 
citizens  except  in  the  case  of  their  being  thieves: 
but  slaves  were  beaten  with  smooth  leather 
straps,  called  ferula;;  more  painful  were  the 
ruUvas,  made  of  several  strips  of  parchment 
twisted  together ;  and  the  superlative  was  the 
ox-hide,  called  flagellum,  often  with  right  ter- 
rible. Most  terrible  of  all  was  an  instrument 
imported  from  abroad,  the  Spanish  whip,  used 
only  by  very  severe  masters.  They  had  not 
only  the  right  of  whipping  slaves  at  pleasure, 
but  even  of  killing  them.  The  wit  of  the 
people  divided  the  slaves  according  to  the  kind 
of  whip  with  which  their  backs  were  most 
acquainted.  Plautus,  who  had  been  a  baker's 
servant,  and,  probably,  as  such  had  collected 
very  intelligible  notes  about  the  matter  on  his 
own  back,  abounds  in  jokes  and  allusions  illus- 
trative of  this  subject ;  such  joking  is  a  poor  fel- 
low's astonishment  that  deaa  oxen  should  dance 
on  living  men.  Some  masters,  not  satisfied  with 
the  plain  Spanish  whip,  made  it  more  terrible 
by  fastening  small  nails  or  bones,  and  little 
leaden  balls  to  it.  Slaves  were  stripped,  their 
hands  tied  to  a  tree  or  post,  and  their  feet  hin- 
dered from  kicking  by  the  clog  of  a  hundred- 
pound  weight.  The  most  trifling  faults  were 
punished  in  this  manner,  and  a  poor  fellow 
might  even  be  flogged  for  the  mere  amusement 
of  his  master's  guests.  It  was  no  rare  occur- 
rence that  a  slave  died  under  the  whip,  and 
there  was  no  more  regret  than  for  the  loss  of  a 
pan  or  other  piece  of  household  property. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  particularly  cruel  to 
their  slaves.  The  poor  girls  in  attendance, 
scratched  and  bleeding  from  wounds  made 
with  the  long  pins  the  ladies  wore  as  an  orna- 
ment, sometimes  filled  the  whole  house  with 
their  cries. 

The  cruelty  towards  the  slaves  increased  so 
much  that  the  emperors  made  some  effort,  to 
check  it.  Laws  were  made,  pursuant  to  which 
such  masters  as  would  forsake  their  slaves  in 
sickness  forfeited  their  rights  on  them  after 
their  recovery;  and  a  Roman  who  would  in- 
tentionally kill  a  slave  was  to  be  banished 
Rome.  Any  lady  who  would  whip  or  order 


whipping  of  a  slave,  to  such  a  degree  that  death 
ensued  before  the  third  day,  was  to  be  excom- 
municated for  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  young  Roman  libertines  often  chose  the 
disguise  of  a  slave's  dress  for  their  love  adven- 
ture. Rich  people  kept  so  great  a  crowd  of 
slaves,  that  they  did  not  know  them  all  person- 
ally, and  thus  the  introduction  into  houses  was 
made  easy.  Sometimes,  however,  the  master  of 
the  house  got  a  hint,  perhaps  from  the  shrewd 
lady  herself,  and  the  intruder  was  flogged  as  a 
runaway  slave,  or  a  spy.  Such  an  occurrence 
gave  particular  delight  to  the  real  slaves.  It 
was  a  misfortune  that  happened  to  the  cele- 
brated historian  Sallust,  who  courted  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Tulla,  and  wife  to  Milo.  After 
having  received  a  severe  flogging,  Sallust  was  re- 
leased on  paying  a  considerable  sum. 

Caligula  used  the  whip  with  his  own  hand,  and 
on  the  spot ;  even  upon  people  who,  by  talking 
too  loudly  at  the  theatre,  spoilt  his  enjoyment  of 
the  players.  He  did  not  much  care  who  the 
offender  was.  Even  the  vestals  were  not  exempt 
from  this  punishment.  The  vestal  Urbinia  was 
whipped  by  a  priest,  and  led  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  Other  vestals,  we  are 
told,  had  been  whipped  for  the  same  offence. 
The  guilty  one,  covered  over  with  a  thin  veil, 
was  whipped  by  a  priest  in  a  dark  room.  Even 
empresses  were  not  always  spared,  at  least  in 
the  Christian  time  and  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  mother  of  Justinian  II.  was  so  admonished. 
To  be  whipped,  however,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Roman,  the  lowest  disgrace,  and  for  this  reason 
judges  ordered  Christians  to  be  whipped  at  their 
first  examination.  ., 

The  custom  of  inflicting  pain  on  the  body  in 
order  to  please  Heaven  did  not  begin  with  the 
Christians.  Herodotus  relates  that,  at  Bubastis, 
all  the  Egyptians,  men  and  women,  attending 
the  ceremonies,  beat  themselves  whilst  the  fire 
was  consuming  the  sacrifice.  The  Cariens 
living  in  Egypt  did  even  more,  as  they  used  to 
cut  their  foreheads  with  knives  to  show  that 
they  were  foreigners.  The  Syrians  also  beat 
and  maltreated  themselves  in  honour  of  the 
mother  of  their  gods,  and  Apuleius  describes  a 
scene  only  equalled  by  the  performances  of 
mediaeval  flagellators. 

We  find  the  same  custom  in  Greece,  and  es- 
pecially amongst  the  Lacedemonians,  who  used 
to  flog  themselves  partly  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  partly  in  order  to  become  inured  to  pain. 
On  a  certain  day  a  great  number  of  youths  were 
cruelly  beaten  at  the  altar  of  Diana ;  but  it  was 
voluntary,  and  the  boys  thronged  to  this  rude 
sport;  it  having  been  considered  a  great  honour 
to  be  able  to  endure  sharp  flogging  without 
uttering  a  sigh.  The  ceremony  was  carried  on 
with  great  solemnity;  a  priestess  of  Diana, 
holding  a  small  statue  of  the  goddess  in  her 
hand,  presided,  and  priests  seriously  examined 
tin-  wounds  inflicted  by  the  whip,  in  order  to 
discern  future  events  by  them.  These  painful 
exercises  were  encouraged  by  all  parents,  al- 
though some  ambitious  youths  dropped  dead 
under,  or  died  after,  the  whipping,  without 
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having  shed  a  tear.  To  such  young  heroes 
columns  were  erected  in  a  public  place.  The 
custom  outlived  even  the  liberty  of  the  Lacede- 
monians; and,5nthetimeof  Tertullian,the  father 
of  the  Church,  this  festival  was  kept.  The 
Thracians  had  adopted  a  like  custom. 

There  existed  philosophical  sects  in  Greece 
who  instructed  the  youths  in  inurement  to 
work,  want,  and  pain.  These  philosophers  and 
their  pupils  flogged  themselves  severely,  or  tore 
off  parts  of  their  skin  with  instruments  made 
for  the  purpose;  for  which  they  were  often  ridi- 
culed by  the  philosophers  of  other  schools. 

In  Italy  the  feast  of  Lupercal  had  been  kept 
before  the  building  of  Home.  It  fell  on  the 
15th  of  February,  and  was  in  honour  of  Pan.  The 
skins  of  the  sacrificed  animals  were  cut  into 
strips,  with  which  the  young  men,  after  having 
beaten  themselves,  ran  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  to  whip  all  women  they  met.  It  was 
thought  to  be  well  with  the  woman  who  received 
a  blow.  The  old  religion,  the  republic,  and  the 
empire  perished ;  but  this  merry  festival  was 
kept  up  by  the  Roman  ladies. 

Moses  introduced  the  whip  into  the  law  of 
the  Jews.  The  instrument  consisted  of  three 
strings,  two  of  which  were  short,  but  the 
middle  one  long  enough  to  embrace  the 
whole  body.  The  strokes  were  limited  to  thir- 
teen, as  one  stroke  more  would  have  been  two 
stripes  beyond  the  law.  None  of  the  Jewish 
writers  recommended  self-torment  till  the  year 
in  which  two  rabbis  compiled  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  which  introduced  many  new  super- 
stitions into  the  Jewish  rite.  One  of  them 
was  the  voluntary  flogging,  afterwards  called 
by  the  Christians  "  discipline."  The  Jews  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner :  Two  persons,  feeling 
repentant,  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  synagogue. 
Having  confessed  to  each  other  their  sins,  one 
of  them  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  lying  north 
and  south.  His  comrade  then  applied  to  his  back 
thirty-nine  stripes  with  a  leathern  strap,  while 
the  prostrate  one,  incessantly  repeating  the 
thirty-eighth  verse  of  the  seventy-eighth  psalm, 
struck  his  breast  with  his  fist  whenever  the  lash 
fell.  When  one  had  received  his  allowance,  the 
two  men  changed  places,  and  the  ceremony 
was  repeated  as  before. 

This  practice  became  general  in  the  eleventh 
century.  One  of  its  chief  patrons  was  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Peter  de  Damiani.  In 
his  works  he  refers  to  the  exploits  of  a  monk, 
Dominicus,  with  whom  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted. This  monk  often  got  through  the 
penance  of  a  hundred  years  in  six  days.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  monastery,  three 
thousand  strokes  were  one  year's  penitence ; 
Dominicus,  therefore,  gave  himself  three  hun- 
dred thousand  strokes  in  less  than  a  week.  To 
accomplish  this  feat,  he  armed  both  his  hands 
with  rods,  and  Damiani  tells  us  that  the  body  of 
the  holy  man  looked  "  like  the  herbs  which  an 
apothecary  has  crushed  in  a  mortar  for  a  ptisan." 
Becoming  used  to  the  rods,  Dominicus  substi- 
tuted for  them  a  more  solid  whip,  with  several 
leather  tongues.  This  kind  of  devotion  was 


not  only  the  rule  in  all  the  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, but  spread  over  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  devotees  differed  upon  the  question 
whether  it  was  better  to  slash  the  back  or  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  Both  ways,  the  upper 
and  the  lower  discipline,  were  equally  practised. 
Even  princes  and  princesses  w'ere  flogged  by 
their  severe  spiritual  directors.  The  widow  of 
a  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  King  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary, 
suffered  much  from  the  severity  of  her  confessor, 
Conrad  of  Marburg.  He  was  suspected  of  being 
the  lover  of  the  princess,  and  when  one  of  her. 
friends,  Schenk  von  Argula,  hinted  at  this 
rumour,  she  folded  back  a  part  of  her  dress,  say- 
ing, "  You  may  see  the  kind  of  love  this  holy  man 
bears  to  me,  and  I  to  him."  Her  skin  was  torn, 
and  bleeding  from  a  severe  whipping  she  had 
just  had  for  -a  trifling  disobedience. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
a  desperate  longing  for  penitence  came  over  the 
world,  first  manifesting  itself  in  Perugia,  by 
a  great  pilgrimage  of  penitents,  who  flogged 
at  themselves  cruelly.  A  flogging  epidemic 
spread  over  Italy  and  Germany.  Ten  thousand 
penitents,  headed  by  the  clergy,  with  crosses 
and  banners,  overran  the  country.  At  first 
laughed  at,  and  even  refused  entrance  in  the 
towns,  they  ended  by  infecting  others  with  their 
insane  zeal.  At  this  time  the  Black  Death  was 
raging,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  believed  to 
be  at  hand.  In  Germany  almost  one  half  of  the 
population  died.  The  fanatics  accused  the  Jews 
of  having  poisoned  the  wells,  and  these  were 
persecuted  and  murdered  by  the  mob,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  pilgrims.  The  fanaticism  became 
so  ungovernable  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
Church,  and  Pope  Clement  VI.  condemned  the 
flagellators  in  a  bull.  Nevertheless,  their  prac- 
tices were  continued  for  many  years,  though 
Church  and  State  combined  to  put  them  down. 
At  last,  the  Church  resolved  to  patronise  and 
take  under  her  own  control  the  brotherhoods  of 
flagellators.  In  Rome  there  existed  no  less  than 
a  hundred  of  sucli  fraternities,  and  they  were 
also  to  be  found  in  other  Italian  towns,  in  France, 
and  Germany,  flourishing  especially  during  the 
sixteenth  century ;  when  the  Jesuits  patronised 
them.  King  Henry  III.  of  France  once  ran 
through  the  streets  with  his  courtiers,  bare- 
footed, and  clad  in  sackcloth,  all  flogging  them- 
selves. Many  confessors  abused  this  custom  of 
penance,  and  the  discipline  is  not  yet  wholly 
out  of  date.  Within  the  present  century,  scenes 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salerno  as 
atrocious  as  any  that  could  have  happened  half 
a  thousand  years  ago. 

Flogging  in  schools  was  customary,  both 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Then, 
as  they  do  now  sometimes,  masters  abused 
their  authority.  Plutarch  and  Quintilian  wrote 
against  this  manner  of  punishing  children.  In 
monasteries  the  novices  were  treated  cruelly, 
and,  while  monks  and  priests  were  everywhere 
chosen  as  teachers,  the  custom  of  flogging  pupils 
was  a  thing  of  course.  It  was  not  even  thought 
improper  for  a  young  monk  to  apply  the  rod  to 
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a  young  lady  if  she  were  his  pupil.  The  his- 
tory of  the  unfortunate  Abelard  is  known  by 
every  one,  and  he  tells  us  himself  th:it  he  often 
gave  the  rod  to  Helo'ise,  not  out  of  anger,  but 
because  of  gentler  feelings.  How  dangerous  it  is 
to  beat  young  children  wit  h  the  rod  Rousseau  has 
argued,  but  we  are  told  that  many  French  nurses 
brut,  children  confided  to  their  carp,  because  they 
thinkthis  exercise  conducive  totheir  rightgrowth. 

The  ladies  of  the  New  World  appear  to  have 
been  favoured  with  the  power  of  the  whip  by 
law.  Such  a  law  prevailed  amongst  the  Mcrecas, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  New  Granada,  and  was  seen 
iplilicd  one  day  by  the  Spanish  general 
Quesada.  Happening  to  call  on  the  chief  of  a 
place  called  Suesca,  the  general  found  him 
•writhing  under  the  discipline  of  all  his  nine 
8.  He  had  got  drunk  one  night  with  some 
Spaniards ;  his  affectionate  executioners  had  car- 
ried him  to  bed  that  he  might  sleep  himself 
sober,  and  awoke  him  in  the  morning  to  re- 
ceive the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Public  schools  were  everywhere  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  monasteries,  or,  at  least,  priests 
Mere  directors  of  them.  In  many  schools  in 
Austria,  particularly  in  the  nunnery  schools,  the 
rod  is  in  its  glory.  In  all  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  corporal  punishment 
lias  been  thought  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
anre.  In  many  German  colleges  the  "  blue 
man''  was  a  dread.  The  pupil  in  disgrace  was 
led  by  the  father  director  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, where  a  masked  man  awaited  him,,  con- 
cealing under  a  large  blue  cloak  an  enormous 
birch,  which  he  applied  with  great  severity. 
AVc  find  a  curious  tale  in  Delolme's  Memorials 
of  Human  Superstition,  about  the  fathers  of  St. 
Lazare,  in  Paris.  Their  establishment  was  a 
kind  of  banking-house,  at  which  a  cheque,  payable 
in  blows,  was  cashed  for  the  bearer.  Many 
parents  or  guardians  availed  themselves  of  this 
convenience  in  favour  of  refractory  sons  or 
pupils.  Young  people  were  sometimes  clever 
enough  to  delude  somebody  else  into  the  deli- 
very of  the  sealed  cheque  for  a  thrashing, 
which  was  always  made  payable  to  the  bearer, 
notwithstanding  all  his  protestations.  Eren 
ladies  took  revenge  on  faithless  lovers  by  send- 
ing them  with  notes  to  the  good  fathers  of  St. 
Lazare,  and  the  victims  of  the  jest  took  care  not 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  they  received,  lest 
they  should  be  laughed  at  by  the  public.  This 
seminary  became  at  last  a  terror  ot  Paris.  The 
fathers  of  St.  Lazare  lent  their  hands  to  such 
criminal  dealings  as  occurred  frequently  in  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylums  in  England,  and  the  govern- 
ment suppressed  the  institution. 

In  Protestant  schools  the  same  folly  pre- 
vailed. One  Dr.  Maier  called  the  rods  and  sticks 
the  school-swords  given  by  the  Lord  into  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmasters  after  the  fall  of 
Adam.  He  called  them  also  school-sceptres, 
before  which  the  children  were  to  bow,  and 
school-weapons  with  which  the  devil  was  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  hearts  of  young  people.  In 
the  last  century  a  particular  feast  of  the  rod 
was  kept  in  some  Protestant  countries.  On  this 


solemn  day  all  pupils  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
neighbouring  wood  in  order  to  gather  birch 
branches  which  they  tied  into  rods.  They  then 
returned  home,  singing  half  mournful,  half 
jocular  songs,  paraded  through  the  streets,  and 
finally  gave  their  collection  to  the  school-house. 

Amongst  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  the 
rod  and  whip  also  played  an  important  part  in 
domestic  discipline.  In  the  old  German  epic, 
the  Nibelungeniied,  the  noble  Chriemhild,  sister 
to  King  Gunthar,  was  beaten  by  her  adored 
husband,  the  hero  Sigfried,  for  having  told  a 
secret  which  had  been  confided  to  her.  Princess 
Gudrun,  who  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  wicked 
queen  whose  ugly  son  she  had  refused  to  marry, 
was  bound  to  a  bedpost  and  beaten  with  thorny 
rods.  Ladies  in  those  times  were  again  more  cruel 
than  men,  and  we  find  several  decrees  of  synods 
ordering  excommunication  for  those  who  would 
beat  their  slaves  to  death. 

At  the  courts,  even  ladies  of  honour  were 
beaten.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  of  France, 
not  seldom  laid  her  ladies  over  her  knees,  to 
punish  them  with  her  own  hands.  At  the  Rus- 
sian court  the  ladies  of  honour,  down  to  a  very 
recent  time,  suffered  the  rod  for  gossiping  or 
over-freedom.  The  Semiramis  of  the  North 
was  very  free  with  this  kind  of  punishment, 
and  thought,  probably,  not  much  of  it,  for  it 
is  reported  that  she  sometimes  got  a  horse- 
whipping herself  from  her  favourite  Potem- 
kin.  Paul  the  First  was  also  very  free  with 
the  stick,  even  upon  ladies.  The  wife  of 
a  rich  hotel-keeper,  named  Remuth,  having 
neglected  to  leave  her  carriage  to  kneel  down 
when  meeting  the  emperor  in  the  street,  was 
carried  off  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  then 
beaten  with  rods  three  days  consecutively.  The 
Empress  Elisabeth  of  Russia,  jealous  of  the 
beautiful  wife  of  the  Chancellor  Bestuschen, 
ordered  the  knout  to  bt  given  her  in  public : 
after  which  ceremony  the  poor  lady's  nose  and 
ears  were  slit,  and  she  was  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  rule  in  the  houses  and  castles  of  Europe, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  was  very  strict,  and  the 
rod  was  thought  necessary  to  the  orderly  manage- 
ment of  servants.  In  many  places  it  was  held 
to  be  a  personal  offence  to  the  master  if  any  one 
dared  to  beat  another  person  at  a  less  distance 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance.  He 
who  committed  such  an  offence  was  dragged  to 
the  kitchen,  where  every  one  of  the  house  offi- 
cers and  servants  struck  him.  Punishment  over, 
the  head-cook,  or  the  kitchen-master,  presented 
the  offender  with  a  slice  of  bread,  and  the  butler 
gave  him  a  goblet  of  claret  or  other  red  wine. 
Such  an  execution,  which  in  most  cases  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  kitchen-people,  was 
great  fun  to  them,  particularly  if  the  offender 
was  the  house-priest  or  the  jester.  The  pages 
of  course  came  into  a  large  inheritance  of  whip- 
ping. Henry  the  Third  of  France  at  one  time 
caused  six  score  of  pages  and  lacqueys  to  be 
whipped  in  the  Louvre,  for  having  mimicked, 
in  the  servants'  hall,  the  procession  of  the  peni- 
tents, by  hanging  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces 
with  holes  in  the  place  of  the  eyes. 
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The  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  were 
particularly  cruel  towards  their  dependents, 
sometimes  even  disabling  them  for  life.  Russia, 
the  land  of  the  knout,  has  had  the  worst  emi- 
nence in  this  respect.  Under  the  reign  of  Ca- 
therine the  Second,  lived  a  Russian  princess 
who  excelled  in  cruelty.  When  inclined  to 
enjoy  herself,  she  had  one  of  her  footmen  whipped 
by  one  of  her  maid-servants,  or  a  maid  by  a 
footman.  This  amusement  was  refined  to  the 
utmost  in  its  cruelty,  as  the  princess  herself 
directed  the  operation,  and  ordered  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body  to  be  struck.  An 
unfortunate  hairdresser  was  kept  prisoner  for 
ten  years  in  a  sort  of  dog-kennel,  and  cruelly 
whipped  from  time  to  time,  as  safeguard  against 
his  revelation  of  the  secret  that  his  mistress 
wore  false  hair.  More  rational  is  the  Chinese 
custom  of  giving  the  court  physician  a  thrashing 
every  day  as  long  as  the  emperor  is  ill. 

State  recognition  of  the  whip  still  prevails 
everywhere.  The  Roman  laws  used  it  even  for 
capital  punishment,  when  they  condemned  libel- 
lers to  be  whipped  to  death.  The  nations  that 
adopted  Roman  law  accommodated  its  practice 
to  their  individual  taste. 

In  Italy  each  province  has  its  particular 
manner  of  whipping,  and  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  most  frequently  applied  to  breakers  of 
a  fast  or  to  political  offenders.  The  use  of  the 
whip  was  well  maintained  in  Rome  itself.  Not 
many  years  ago,  a  whipping-post  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Navonne  place.  It  was,  however, 
too  much  trouble  to  convey  thither  all  who  were 
to  be  punished,  and  some  genius  invented  the 
cavaletto,  which  is  a  small  timber  giraffe  stand- 
ing on  four  legs,  of  which  the  two  hinder  ones 
are  shorter.  The  two  gendarmes  help  the  de- 
linquent on  the  saddle,  and,  turning  his  head 
backward,  force  him  into  position.  The  execu- 
tioner never  forgets  to  cross  himself  before  be- 
ginning his  exercitation,  and,  when  all  is  done, 
the  delinquent  has  to  pay  for  his  ride.  This 
cavaletto  haunts  chiefly  those  places  where  the 
people  crowd  together.  He  who  breaks  the  fast 
without  having  bought  dispensation  receives 
five-and-twenty  lashes  on  the  cavaletto.  The 
keeper  of  a  coffee-shop  was  punished  in  this 
manner  for  having,  during  time  of  fast,  put 
eggs  and  milk  on  the  breakfast  table  of  an  En- 
glishman. 

The  ancient  laws  in  Germany  were  very  liberal 
with  the  whip,  but  public  flogging  has  now  been 
abolished  almost  everywhere,  except  in  the 
houses  of  correction.  The  whip  has  ever  been 
applied  to  political  prisoners  in  different  Ger- 
man countries ;  for  instance,  in  Hesse.  Not 
long  ago  a  bill  was  brought  in  the  Prussian 
chamber  for  the  restoration  of  the  good  old 
flogging  laws,  of  course  without  effect. 

As  part  of  army  discipline,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  first  abolished  by  the  French.  Running 
the  gauntlet  was  very  frequent  in  the  Prussian 
army,  when  it  consisted  of  the  rabble  kidnapped 
from  all  countries ;  but  it  was  abolished  when 


every  Prussian  was  obliged  to  serve  his  time. 
The  punishment  of  the  laths  was  substituted  for 
it.  The  delinquent,  thinly  clad  and  without 
shoes,  was  put  into  a  kind  of  low  cage,  the 
bottom  of  which  consisted  of  sharp  laths  set  on 
edge  and  placed  closely  together.  This  punish- 
ment was  intensified  by  short  allowance,  and  its 
longest  term  was  six  weeks  ;  such  a  sentence 
only  being  pronounced  where  life  would  have 
been  forfeit  in  time  of  war.  The  laths  were 
abolished  about  twenty  years  ago.  Caning  is, 
however,  not  wholly  abolished.  Thieves,  in  the 
Prussian  army,  are  placed  "  in  the  second  class," 
which  means  that  they  are  deprived  of  military 
honour.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  grey 
cockade  instead  of  a  black  and  white  one,  and 
liable  to  punishment  by  the  cane,  which  is 
always  executed  with  many  military  ceremonies,, 
and  in  presence  of  the  whole  battalion.  When 
such  a  man,  placed  in  the  second  class,  has  be- 
haved well  for  a  certain  time,  he  is  reinstalled  to 
honour  with  great  ceremonies.  The  colours  of 
the  regiment  are  waved  over  his  head,  and  the 
national  cockade  is  restored  to  him.  In  Prussian 
cadet-houses  it  is  now  strictly  prohibited  to  beat 
the  cadets ;  no  master  or  officer  dare  touch  them, 
for  a  stroke  is  thought  dishonouring.  Thirty 
and  forty  years  ago  exceptions  were  made  in  rare 
cases,  and  cadets  in  Potsdam — where  they  are 
of  the  age  from  eleven  to  fourteen — were  oc- 
casionally punished  with  birch  rods.  The  ge- 
neral who  attempted  to  punish  a  cadet  in  Berlin 
— where  the  youths  are  of  the  age  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen — in  a  similar  manner,  met  with  de- 
termined resistance  ;  the  cadet  fortified  himself 
in  his  bedroom,  armed  with  his  sword.  When 
the  room  was  forced  open,  he  wounded  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  arm,  and  the  general  himself  en- 
tering, received  a  sharp  stroke  over  his  cocked- 
hat.  Another  cadet  in  Berlin,  threatened  in  the 
same  manner,  jumped  out  of  the  window  from 
the  third  story,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

lu  the  Austrian  army,  running  the  gauntlet  is 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  our  own  army,  we  still  hold  by  the  lash ; 
but  the  use  of  it  is  perishing  out  of  our  public 
schools.  We  trust  that  the  sticks  of  all  the  school- 
masters will  soon  be  converted  into  firewood, 
and  that  we  may  never  again  read  in  an  English 
newspaper  of  suffering,  and  even  death,  inflicted 
upon  children  by  blows  from  the  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  help  them  up  the  hill  of  life. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PART  THE  TlliRD.      HARTRIGm's  NARRATIVE. 
I. 

FOUR  months  passed.  April  came — the  month 
of  Spring ;  the  month  of  change. 

The  course  of  Time  had  flowed  through  the 
interval  since  the  winter,  peacefully  and  happily 
in  our  new  home.  I  had  turned  my  long  leisure 
to  good  account ;  had  largely  increased  my 
sources  of  employment ;  and  had  placed  our 
means  of  subsistence  on  surer  grounds.  Freed 
from  the  suspense  and  the  anxiety  which  had 
tried  her  so  sorely,  and  hune  over  her  so  long, 
Marian's  spirits  rallied ;  and  ner  natural  energy 
of  character  began  to  assert  itself  again,  with 
something,  if  not  all,  of  the  freedom  and  the 
vigour  of  former  times. 

More  pliable  under  change  than  her  sister, 
Laura  showed  more  plainly  the  progress  made 
by  the  healing  influences  of  her  new  life.  The 
worn  and  wasted  look  which  had  prematurely 
aged  her  face,  was  fast  leaving  it;  and  the  ex- 
pression which  had  been  the  first  of  its  charms 
in  past  days,  was  the  first  of  its  beauties  that  now 
returned.  My  closest  observation  of  her  detected 
but  one  serious  result  of  the  conspiracy  which  had 
once  threatened  her  reason  and  her  life.  Her 
memory  of  events,  from  the  period  of  her  leaving 
Blackwater  Park  to  the  period  of  our  meeting 
in  the  burial-ground  of  Limmeridge  Church, 
was  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  At  the 
slightest  reference  to  that  time,  she  changed  and 
trembled  still ;  her  words  became  confused  ;  her 
memory  wandered  and  lost  itself  as  helplessly 
as  ever.  Here,  and  here  only,  the  traces  of  the 
past  lay  deep — too  deep  to  be  effaced. 

In  all  else,  she  was  now  so  far  on  the  way  to 
recovery,  that,  on  her  best  and  brightest  days, 
she  sometimes  looked  and  spoke  like  the  Laura 
of  old  times.  The  happy  change  wrought  its 
natural  result  in  us  both.  From  their  long 
slumber,  on  her  side  and  on  mine,  those  impe- 
rishable memories  of  our  past  life  in  Cumberland 
now  awoke,  which  were  one  and  all  alike,  the 
memories  of  our  love. 

Gradually  and  insensibly,  our  daily  relations 
towards  each  other  became  constrained.  The 
fond  words  which  I  Jjad  spoken  to  her  so  natu- 
rally, iu  the  days  of  her  sorrow  and  her  suf- 
fering, faltered  strangely  on  my  lips.  In  the 
time  when  my  dread  of  losing  her  was  most 


present  to  my  mind,  1  had  always  kissed  her 
when  she  left  me  at  night  and  when  she  met  me 
in  the  morning.  The  kiss  seemed  now  to  have 
dropped  between  us — to  be  lost  out  of  our  lives. 
Our  hands  began  to  tremble  again  when  they 
met.  We  hardly  ever  looked  long  at  one  another 
out  of  Marian's  presence.  The  talk  often 
(lagged  between  us  when  we  were  alone.  When 
I  touched  her  by  accident,  I  felt  my  heart  beat- 
ing fast,  as  it  used  to  beat  at  Limmeridge  House 
— I  saw  the  lovely  answering  flush  glowing 
again  in  her  cheeks,  as  if  we  were  back  among 
the  Cumberland  Hills,  iu  our  past  characters 
of  master  and  pupil  once  more.  She  had  long 
intervals  of  silence  and  thoughtfulness ;  and 
denied  she  had  been  thinking,  when  Marian 
asked  her  the  question.  I  surprised  myself,  one 
day,  neglecting  my  work,  to  dream  over  the  little 
water-colour  portrait  of  her  which  I  had  taken 
in  the  summer-house  where  we  first  met — just 
as  I  used  to  neglect  Mr.  Fairlie's  drawings,  to 
dream  over  the  same  likeness,  when  it  was  newly 
finished  in  the  bygone  time.  Changed  as  all 
the  circumstances  now  were,  our  position  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  golden  days  of  our  first 
companionship,  seemed  to  be  revived  with  the 
revival  of  our  love.  It  was  as  if  Time  had 
drifted  us  back,  on  the  wreck  of  our  early  hopes, 
to  the  old  familiar  shore  ! 

To  any  other  woman,  I  could  have  spoken  the 
decisive  words  which  I  still  hesitated  to  speak 
to  her.  The  utter  helplessness  of  her  position ; 
her  friendless  dependence  on  all  the  forbearing 
gentleness  that  1  could  show  her;  my  fear  of 
touching  too  soon  some  secret  sensitiveness  in 
her,  which  my  instinct,  as  a  man,  might  not 
have  been  fine  enough  to  discover — these  con- 
siderations, and  others  like  them,  kept  me  self- 
distrustfully  silent.  And  yet,  I  knew  that  the 
restraint  on  both  sides  must  be  ended;  that  the 
relations  in  which  we  stood  towards  one  another 
must  be  altered,  in  some  settled  manner,  for  the 
future ;  and  that  it  rested  with  me,  in  the  first 
iii>tance,  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  a  change. 

The  more  I  thought  of  our  position,  the 
harder  the  attempt  to  alter  it  appeared,  while 
the  domestic  conditions  on  which  we  three  had 
been  living  together  since  the  winter,  remained 
undisturbed.  I  cannot  account  for  the  capricious 
state  of  mind  in  which  this  feeling  originated — 
but  the  idea  nevertheless  possessed  me,  that  some 
previous  change  of  place  and  circumstances,  some 
sudden  break  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  our  lives, 
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so  managed  as  to  vary  the  home  aspect  under 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  each  other, 
might  prepare  the  way  for  me  to  speak,  and  might 
make  it  easier  and  less  embarrassing  for  Laura 
and  Marian  to  hear. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  1  said,  one  morn- 
ing, that  I  thought  we  had  all  earned  a  little 
holiday  and  a  change  of  scene.  After  some  con- 
sideraiion,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go  for 
a  fortnight  to  the  sea-side.  On  the  next  day,  we 
left  Fulham  for  a  quiet  town  on  the  south  coast. 
At  that  early  season  of  the  year,  we  were  the 
only  visitors  in  the  place.  The  cliffs,  the  beach, 
and  the  walks  inland,  were  all  in  the  solitary 
condition  which  was  most  welcome  to  us.  The 
air  was  mild ;  the  prospects  over  hill  and  wood 
and  down  were  beautifully  varied  by  the  shift- 
ing April  light  and  shade ;  and  the  restless  sea 
leapt  under  our  windows,  as  if  it  felt  like  the 
land  the  glow  and  freshness  of  spring. 

I  owed  it  to  Marian  to  consult  her  before  I 
spoke  to  Laura,  and  to  be  guided  afterwards  by 
her  advice. 

On  the  third  day  from  our  arrival,  I  found  a 
fit  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone.  The 
moment  we  looked  at  one  another,  her  quick 
instinct  detected  the  thought  in  my  mind  before 
I  could  give  it  expression.  With  her  customary 
energy  and  directness,  she  spoke  at  once,  and 
spoke  first. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  that  subject  which  was 
mentioned  between  us  on  the  evening  of  your  re- 
turn from  Hampshire,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been 
expecting  you  to  allude  to  it,  for  some  time 
past.  There  must  be  a  change  in  our  little 
household,  Walter ;  we  cannot  go  on  much 
longer  as  we  are  now.  I  see  it  as  plainly  as  you 
do — as  plainly  as  Laura  sees  it,  though  she  says 
nothing.  How  strangely  the  old  times  in  Cum- 
berland seem  to  have  come  back !  You  and  I  are 
together  again ;  and  the  one  subject  of  interest 
between  us  is  Laura  once  more.  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  this  room  is  the  summer-house  at 
Limmeridge,  and  that  those  waves  beyond  us 
are  beating  on  our  sea-shore." 

"  I  was  guided  by  your  advice  in  those  past 
days,"  I  said  ;  "  and  now,  Marian,  with  reliance 
tenfold  greater,  I  will  be  guided  by  it  again." 

She  answered  by  pressing  my  hand.  I  saw 
that  the  generous,  impulsive  nature  of  the  woman 
was  deeply  touched  by  my  reference  to  the  past. 
We  sat  together  near  the  window ;  and,  while  I 
spoke  and  she  listened,  we  looked  at  the  glory 
of  the  sunlight  shining  on  the  majesty  of  the 
sea. 

"  Whatever  comes  of  this  confidence  between 
us,"  I  said,  "  whether  it  ends  happily  or  sor- 
rowfully for  me,  Laura's  interests  will  still  be 
the  interests  of  my  life.  When  we  leave  this 
place,  on  whatever  terms  we  leave  it,  my  de- 
termination to  wrest  from  Count  Tosco  the 
confession  which  I  failed  to  obtain  from  his 
accomplice,  goes  back  with  me  to  London,  as 
certainly  as  I  go  back  myself.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  tell  how  that  man  may  turn  on  me, 
if  I  bring  him  to  bay ;  we  only  know  by  his  own 
words  and  actions,  that  he  is  capable  o'f  striking 


at  me,  through  Laura,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, or  a  moment's  remorse.  In  our  present 
position,  I  have  no  claim  on  her,  -which  society 
sanctions,  which  the  law  allows,  to  strengthen 
me  in  resisting  him,  and  in  protecting  her.  "  This 
places  me  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  If  I  am 
to  fight  our  cause  with  the  Count,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  Laura's  safety,  I  must  fight 
it  for  my  Wife.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  Marian, 
so  far  ?" 

"  To  every  word  of  it,"  she  answered. 

"  I  will  not  plead  out  of  my  own  heart,"  I 
went  on ;  "I  will  not  appeal  to  the  love  which 
has  survived  all  changes  and  all  shocks — T  will 
rest  my  only  vindication  of  myself  for  thinking 
of  her  and  speaking  of  her  "as  my  wife,  on  what 
I  have  just  said.  If  the  chance  of  forcing  a 
confession  from  the  Count,  is,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  the  last  chance  left  of  publicly  establishing 
the  fact  of  Laura's  existence,  the  least  selfish 
reason  that  I  can  advance  for  our  marriage  is 
recognised  by  us  both.  But  I  may  be  wrong 
in  my  conviction ;  other  means  of  achieving  our 
purpose  may  be  in  our  power,  which  are  less 
uncertain  and  less  dangerous.  I  have  searched 
anxiously,  in  my  own  mind,  for  those  means — 
and  I  have  not  found  them.  Have  you?" 

"No.  I  have  thought  about  it,  too,  and 
thought  in  vain." 

"  In  all  likelihood,"  I  continued,  "  the  same 
questions  have  occurred  to  you,  in  considering 
this  difficult  subject,  which,  have  occurred  to  me. 
Ought  we  to  return  with  her  to  Limmeridge,  now 
that  she  is  like  herself  again,  and  trust  to  the  re- 
cognition of  her  by  the  people  of  the  village,  or 
by  the  children  at  the  school  ?  Ought  we  to 
appeal  to  the  practical  test  of  her  handwriting  ? 
Suppose  we  did  so.  Suppose  the  recognition  of 
her  obtained,  and  the  identity  of  the  handwriting 
established.  Would  success  in  both  those  cases 
do  more  than  supply  an  excellent  foundation  for 
a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  ?  Would  the  recog- 
nition and  the  handwriting  prove  her  identity 
to  Mr.  Fairlie  and  take  her  back  to  Lim- 
meridge House,  against  the  evidence  of  her 
aunt,  against  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
certificate,  against  the  fact  of  the  funeral  and 
the  fact  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  ?  No  ! 
We  could  only  hope  to  succeed  in  throwing  a 
serious  doubt  on  the  assertion  of  her  death— a 
d£>ubt  which  nothing  short  of  a  legal  inquiry 
can  settle.  T  will  assume  that  we  possess  (what 
we  have  certainly  not  got)  money  enough  to 
carry  this  inquiry  on  through  all  its  stages.  I 
will  assume  that  Mr.  Fairlie's  prejudices  might 
be  reasoned  away ;  that  the  false  testimony  of 
the  Count  and  his  wife,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
false  testimony,  might  be  confuted;  that  the 
recognition  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a 
mistake  between  Laura  and  Anne  Catherick,  or 
the  handwriting  be  declared  by  our  enemies  to 
be  a  clever  fraud — all  these  are  assumptions 
which,  more  or  less,  set  plain  probabilities  at 
defiance,  but  let  them  pass— and  let  us  ask  our- 
selves what  would  be  the  first  consequence  of 
the  first  questions  put  to  Laura  herself  on  the 
subject  of  the  conspiracy.  We  know  only  too 
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well  what  the  consequence  would  be — for  we 
know  that  she  has  never  recovered  her  memory 
of  what  happened  to  her  iu  London.  Examine 
her  privately,  or  examine  her  publicly,  she  is 
utterly  incapable  of  assisting  the  assertion  of  her 
own  case.  If  you  don't  see  this,  Marian,  us 
plainly  as  I  see  it,  we  will  go  to  Linimeridge  and 
try  the  experiment,  to-morrow." 

"1  do  see  it,  Walter.  Even  if  we  had.  the 
means  of  paying  all  the  law  expenses,  even  if 
we  succeeded  in  the  end,  the  delays  would  be 
unendurable  ;  the  perpetual  suspense,  after  what 
we  have  suffered  already,  would  be  heart-break- 
ing. You  are  right  about  the  hopelessness  of 
going  to  Limmeridge.  I  wish  T  could  feel  sure 
that  you  are  right  also  in  determining  to  try  that 
last  chance  with  the  Count.  la  it  a  chance  at 
all?" 

"  Beyond  a  doubt,  Yes.  It  ia  the  chance  of 
recovering  the  lost  date  of  Laura's  journey  to 
London.  Without  returning  to  the  reasons  I 
gave  you  some  time  since,  I  am  still  as  firmly 
persuaded  as  ever,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  date  of  that  journey  and  the  date 
on  the  certificate  of  death.  There  lies  the  weak 
point  of  the  whole  conspiracy — it  crumbles  to 
pieces  if  we  attack  it  in  that  way;  and  the 
means  of  attacking  it  are  in  possession  of  the 
Count—" 

"  Not  in  his  possession  only !"  Marian  eagerly 
interposed.  "  Surely,  Walter,  we  have  both  of 
us  overlooked,  in  the  strangest,  manner,  the 
letter  which  Laura  wrote  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  and 
which  Mrs.  Michelson  posted,  from  Blackwater 
Park  ?  Even  if  there  is  no  date  to  the  letter 
(which  is  only  too  probable),  the  post-mark 
would  help  us." 

"  /  remembered  the  letter,  Marian — though, 
in  the  press  of  other  anxieties  and  other  disap- 
pointments on  my  mind,  I  may  have  omitted  to 
tell  you  about  it,  at  the  time.  When  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Vesey's  to  inquire  if  Laura  had  really 
slept  there,  and  when  I  heard  that  she  had 
never  been  near  the  house,  I  asked  for  her 
letter  from  Blackwater  Park.  The  letter  was 
given  to  me — but  the  envelope  was  lost.  It  had 
been  thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and 
long  since  destroyed." 

"  Was  there  no  date  to  the  letter  ?" 

"  None.  Not  even  the  day  of  the  week  was 
mentioned.  You  can  judge  for  yourself.  I 
have  the  letter  in  my  pocket-book,  with  the 
other  papers  which  I  always  keep  about  me. 
Look.  She  only  writes  these  few  lines : — 
'  Dearest  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  am  in  sad  distress  and 
anxiety,  and  I  may  come  to  your  house  to- 
morrow night  and  ask  for  a  bed.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  is  the  matter  in  this  letter — I  write  it 
in  such  fear  of  being  found  out  that  I  can  fix 
my  mind  on  nothing.  Pray  be  at  home  to  see 
me.  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  kisses,  and  tell 
you  everything.  Your  affectionate  Laura.' 
What  help  is  there  iu  those  lines  ?  None.  I 
say  it  again,  the  last  means  left  of  attacking  the 
conspiracy  by  recovering  the  lost  date  arc  in  the 
possession  of  the  Count.  If  I  succeed  in  wrest- 
ing them  from  him,  the  object  of  your  life  and 


mine   is  fulfilled.    If   I  fail,   the  wrong  that 
Laura  has  suffered,  will,  in  this  world,  never  be 

«LM 
'  Do  you  fear  failure,  yourself,  Walter  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  anticipate  success ;  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  Murian,  I  speak  openly  and  plainly, 
as  I  have  spoken  now.  In  my  heart  and  my  con- 
science, I  can  say  it — Laura's  hopes  for  the 
future  are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  I  know  that 
her  fortune  is  gone ;  I  know  that  the  last  chance 
of  restoring  her  to  her  place  in  the  world  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  her  worst  enemy,  of  a  man  who 
is  now  absolutely  unassailable,  and  who  may  re- 
main unassailable  to  the  end.  With  every 
worldly  advantage  gone  from  her ;  with  all  pro- 
spect of  recovering  her  rank  and  station  more 
than  doubtful;  with  no  clearer  future  before 
her  than  the  future  which  her  husband  can  pro- 
vide— the  poor  drawing-master  may  harmlessly 
open  his  heart  at  last.  In  the  days  of  her  pro- 
sperity, Marian,  I  was  only  the  teacher  who 
guided  her  liand — I  ask  for  it,  in  her  adversity, 
as  the  hand  of  my  wife !" 

Marian's  eyes  met  mine  affectionately — I  could 
say  no  more.  My  heart  was  full,  my  lips  were 
trembling.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  was  in  danger  of 
appealing  to  her  pity.  I  got  up  to  leave  the 
room.  She  rose  at  the  same  moment,  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  my  shoulder,  and  stopped  me. 

"  Walter !"  she  said,  "  I  once  parted  you 
both,  for  your  good  and  for  hers.  Wait  here, 
my  Brother ! — wait,  my  dearest,  best  friend,  till 
Laura  comes,  and  tells  you  what  I  have  done 
now !" 

For  the  first  time  since  the  farewell  morning 
at  Limmeridge,  she  touched  my  forehead  with 
her  lips.  A  tear  dropped  on  my  face,  as  she 
kissed  me.  She  turned  quickly,  pointed  to  the 
chair  from  which  I  had  risen,  and  left  the  room. 

I  sat  down  alone  at  the  window,  to  wait  through 
the  crisis  of  my  life.  My  mind,  in  that  breath- 
less interval,  felt  like  a  total  blank.  I  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a  painful  intensity  of  all 
familiar  perceptions.  The  sun  grew  blinding 
bright ;  the  white  sea  birds  chasing  each  other 
far  beyond  me,  seemed  to  be  flitting  before  my 
face ;  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach  was  like  thunder  iu  my  ears. 

The  door  opened ;  and  Laura  came  in  alone. 
So  she  had  entered  the  breakfast-room  at  Lim- 
meridge House,  ou  the  morning  when  we  parted. 
Slowly  and  falteringly,  in  sorrow  and  iu  hesita- 
tion, she  had  once  approached  me.  Now,  she 
came  with  the  haste  of  happiness  in  her  feet, 
with  the  light  of  happiness  radiant  iu  her  face. 
Of  their  o\vu  accord,  those  dear  arms  clasped 
themselves  round  me ;  of  their  own  accord,  the 
sweet  lips  came  to  meet  mine.  "  My  darling !" 
.she  whispered,  "we  may  own  we  love  each 
other,  now !"  Her  head  nestled  with  a  tender 
coutentedness  ou  my  bosom.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
innocently,  "  I  am  so  happy  at  last !" 

Ten  days  kler,  we  were  happier  still.  Wo 
were  married. 

II. 
THE  course  of  this  narrative,  steadily  flowing 
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on,  bears  me  away  from  the  morning-time  of  our 
married  life,  and  carries  me  forward  to  the  End. 

In  a  fortnight  more  we  three  were  back  in 
London ;  and  the  shadow  was  stealing  over  us 
of  the  straggle  to  come. 

Marian  and  I  were  careful  to  keep  Laura  in 
ignorance  of  the  cause  that  had  hurried  us  back 
— the  necessity  of  making  sure  of  the  Count. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May,  and  his  term 
of  occupation  at  the  house  in  Forest-road  ex- 
pired in  June.  If  he  renewed  it  (and  I  had 
reasons,  shortly  to  be  mentioned,  for  anticipating 
that  he  would),  I  might  be  certain  of  his  not 
escaping  me.  But,  if  by  any  chance  he  disap- 
pointed my  expectations,  and  left  the  country — 
then,  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  arming  myself  to 
meet  him  as  I  best  might. 

In  the  first  fnlness  of  my  new  happiness, 
there  had  been  moments  when  my  resolution 
faltered — moments,  when  I  was  tempted  to  be 
safely  content,  now  that  the  dearest  aspira- 
tion of  my  life  was  fulfilled  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Laura's  love.  For  the  first  time,  I 
thought  faint-heartedly  of  the  greatness  of 
the  risk ;  of  the  adverse  chances  arrayed  against 
me ;  of  the  fair  promise  of  our  new  lives,  and 
of  the  peril  in  which  I  might  place  the  happi- 
ness which  we  had  so  hardly  earned.  Yes  !  let 
me  own  it  honestly.  Tor  a  brief  time,  I  wan- 
dered, in  the  sweet  guiding  of  love,  far  from  the 
purpose  to  which  I  had  been  true,  under  sterner 
discipline  and  .in  darker  days.  Innocently, 
Laura  had  tempted  me  aside  from  the  hard  path 
— innocently,  she  was  destined  to  lead  me  back 
again.  At  times,  dreams  of  the  terrible  past 
still  disconnectedly  recalled  to  her,  in  the  mys- 
tery of  sleep,  the  events  of  which  her  waking 
memory  had  lost  all  trace.  One  night  (barely 
two  weeks  after  our  marriage),  when  I  was 
watching  her  at  rest,  I  saw  the  tears  come 
slowly  through  her  closed  eyelids,  I  heard  the 
faint  murmuring  words  escape  her  which  told 
me  that  her  spirit  was  back  again  on  the  fatal 
journey  from  Blackwater  Park.  That  uncon- 
scious appeal,  so  touching  and  so  awful  in  the 
sacredness  of  her  sleep,  ran  through  me  like 
fire.  The  next  day  was  the  day  we  came  back 
to  London — the  day  when  my  resolution  re- 
turned to  me  with  tenfold  strength. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  know  something  of 
the  man.  Thus  far,  the  true  story  of  his  life 
was  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  me. 
_  I  began  with  such  scanty  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  were  at  my  own  disposal.  The  important 
narrative  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie  (which 
Marian  had  obtained  by  following  the  directions 
I  had  given  to  her  in  the  winter)  proved  to  be 
of  no  service  to  the  special  object  with  which  I 
now  looked  at  it.  While  reading  it,  I  recon- 
sidered the  disclosure  revealed  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Clements,  of  the  series  of  deceptions  which  had 
brought  Anne  Catherick  to  London,  and  which 
had  there  devoted  her  to  the  interests  of  the 
conspiracy.  Here,  again,  the  Count  had  not 
openly  committed  himself ;  here  again,  he  was, 
to  all  practical  purpose,  out  of  my  reach. 

I  next  returned  to  Marian's  journal  at  Black- 


water  Park.  At  my  request  she  read  to  me 
again  a  passage  which  referred  to  her  past 
curiosity  about  the  Count,  and  to  the  few  par- 
ticulars which  she  had  discovered  relating  to 
him. 

,  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  occurs  in  that 
part  of  her  journal  which,  delineates  his  cha- 
racter and  his  personal  appearance.  She  de- 
scribes him  as  "  not  having  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  his  native  country  for  years  past" — ns 
"  anxious  to  know  if  any  Italian  gentlemen 
were  settled  in  the  nearest  town  to  Blackwater 
Park" — as  "  receiving  letters  with  all  sorts  of 
odd  stamps  on  them,  and  one  with  a  large, 
official-looking  seal  on  it."  She  is  inclined  to 
consider  that  his  long  absence  from  his  native 
country  may  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that 
he  is  a  political  exile.  But  she  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  unable  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  his  re- 
ception of  the  letter  from  abroad,  bearing  "  the 
large  official-looking  seal"  —  letters  from  the 
Continent  addressed  to  political  exiles  being 
usually  the  last  to  court  attention  from  foreign 
post-offices  in  that  way. 

The  considerations  thus  presented  to  me  in 
the  diary,  joined  to  certain  surmises  of  my  own 
that  grew  out  of  them,  suggested  a  conclusion 
which  I  wondered  I  had  not  arrived  at  before. 
I  now  said  to  myself — what  Laura  had  once  said 
to  Marian  at  Blackwater  Park ;  what  Madame 
Fosco  had  overheard  by  listening  at  the  door — 
the  Count  is  a  Spy  ! 

Laura  had  applied  the  word  to  him  at  hazard, 
in  natural  anger  at  his  proceedings  towards  her- 
self. I  applied  it  to  him,  with  the  deliberate  con- 
viction that  his  vocation  in  life  was  the  vocation 
of  a  Spy.  On  this  assumption,  the  reason  for 
his  extraordinary  stay  in  England,  so  long  after 
the  objects  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  gained, 
became,  to  my  mind,  quite  intelligible. 

The  year  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  was  the 
year  of  the  famous  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park.  Foreigners,  in  unusually  large 
numbers,  had  arrived  already,  and  were  still 
arriving,  in  England.  Men  were  among  us,  by 
thousands,  whom  the  ceaseless  distrustfulness 
of  their  governments  had  followed  privately,  by 
means  of  appointed  agents,  to  our  shores.  My 
surmises  did  not  for  a  moment  class  a  man  of 
the  Count's  abilities  and  social  position  with  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  of  foreign  spies.  I  sus- 
pected him  of  holding  a  position  of  authority, 
of  being  entrusted,  by  the  government  which 
he  secretly  served,  with  the  organisation  and 
management  of  agents  specially  employed  in 
this  country,  both  men  and  women ;  and  I  be- 
lieved Mrs.  Rubelle,  who  had  been  so  oppor- 
tunely found  to  act  as  nurse  at  Blaokwater 
Park,  to  be,-  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  number. 

Assuming  that  this  idea  of  mine  had  a  founda- 
tion in  truth,  the  position  of  the  Count  might 
prove  to  be  more  assailable  than  I  had  hitherto 
ventured  to  hope.  To  whom  could  I  apply  to 
know  something  more  of  the  man's  history,  and 
of  the  man  himself,  than  I  knew  now  ? 

In  this  emergency,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
my  mind  that  a  countryman  of  his  own,  on 
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•whom  I  could  rely,  might  be  the  fittest  person 
to  help  me.  The  first  man  whom  I  thought  of, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  also  the  only 
Italian  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
—my  quaint  little  friend,  Professor  Pesca. 

The  Professor  has  been  so  long  absent  from 
these  pages,  that  he  has  run  some  risk  of  being 
forgotten  altogether.  It  is  the  necessary  law 
of  such  a  story  as  mine,  that  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  only  appear  when  the  course  of 
events  takes  them  up — they  come  and  go,  not 
by  favour  of  my  personal  partiality,  but  by  right 
of  tlieir  direct  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
to  be  detailed.  For  this  reason,  not  Pesca  only, 
but  my  mother  and  sister  as  well,  have  been  left 
far  in  the  background  of  the  narrative.  My 
visits  to  the  Hampstead  cottage  ;  my  mother's 
lamentable  belief  in  the  denial  of  Laura's 
identity  which  the  conspiracy  had  accomplished ; 
my  vain  efforts  to  overcome  the  prejudice,  on 
her  part  and  on  my  sister's,  to  which,  in  tlieir 
jealous  affection  for  me,  they  both  continued  to 
adhere ;  the  painful  necessity  which  that  pre- 
judice imposed  on  me  of  concealing  my  marriage 
from  them  till  they  had  learnt  to  do  justice  to 
my  wife — all  these  little  domestic  occurrences 
have  been  left  unrecorded,  because  they  were  not 
essential  to  the  main  interest  of  the  story.  It  is 
nothing  that  they  added  to  my  anxieties  and 
embittered  my  disappointments  —  the  steady 
march  of  events  has  inexorably  passed  them  by. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  have  said  nothing, 
here,  of  the  consolation  that  I  found  in  Pesca's 
brotherly  affection  for  me,  when  I  saw  him  again 
after  the  sudden  cessation  of  my  residence  at 
Limmeridge  House.  I  have  not  recorded  the 
fidelity  with  which  my  warm-hearted  little  friend 
followed  me  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  when  I 
sailed  for  Central  America,  or  the  noisy  transport 
of  joy  with  which  he  received  me  when  we  next 
met  in  London.  If  I  had  felt  justified  in  accepting 
the  oilers  of  service  which  he  made  to  me,  on 
my  return,  he  would  have  appeared  again,  long 
ere  this.  But,  though  I  knew  that  his  honour 
and  his  courage  were  to  be  implicitly  relied  on, 
I  was  not  so  sure  that  his  discretion  was  to  be 
trusted;  and,  for  that  reason  only,  I  followed 
the  course  of  all  my  inquiries  alone.  It  will  now 
be  sufficiently  understood  that  Pesca  was  not 
separated  from  all  connexion  with  me  and  my 
interests,  although  he  has  hitherto  been  sepa- 
rated from  all  connexion  with  the  progress  of 
this  narrative.  He  was  as  true  and  as  ready  a 
friend  of  mine  still,  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life. 

Before  I  summoned  Pesca  to  my  assistance, 
it  was  necessary  to  see  for  myself  what  sort  of 
man  I  had  to  deal  with.  Up  to  this  time,  I  had 
never  once  set  eyes  on  Count  Fosco. 

Three  days  after  my  return  with  Laura  and 
Marian  to  London,  I  set  forth  alone  for  Forest- 
road,  St.  John's  VVood,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  iu  the  morning.  It  was  a  fine  day— I 
had  some  hours  to  spare — and  I  thought  it  likely, 
if  I  waited  a  little  for  him,  that  the  Count  miglit 


be  tempted  out.  I  had  no  great  reason  to  fear 
the  chance  of  his  recognising  me  in  the  day- 
time, for  the  only  occasion  when  1  had  been  seen 
by  him  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  home  at  night. 

No  one  appeared  at  the  windows  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  I  walked  down  a  turning  which 
ran  past  the  side  of  it,  and  looked  over  the  low 
garden  wall.  One  of  the  back  windows  on  the 
lower  floor  was  thrown  up,  and  a  net  was 
stretched  across  the  opening.  I  saw  nobody; 
but  I  heard,  in  the  room,  first  a  shrill  whistling 
and  singing  of  birds — then,  the  deep  ringing 
voice  which  Marian's  description  had  made  fa- 
miliar to  me.  "  Come  out  on  my  little  finger, 
my  pret-pret-pretties !"  cried  the  voice.  "  Come 
out,  and  hop  up-stairs !  One,  two,  three — and 
up !  Three,  two,  one — and  down !  One,  two, 
three — twit-twit-twit-tweet!"  The  Count  was 
exercising  his  canaries,  as  he  used  to  exercise 
them  in  Marian's  time,  at  Blackwater  Park. 

I  waited  a  little  while,  and  the  singing  and 
the  whistling  ceased.  "  Come,  kiss  me,  my 
pretties !"  said  the  deep  voice.  There  was  a 
responsive  twittering  and  chirping — a  low,-  oily 
laugh — a  silence  of  a  minute  or  so — and  then  I 
heard  the  opening  of  the  house  door.  I  turned, 
and  retraced  my  steps.  The  magnificent  melody 
of  the  Prayer  in  Rossini's  "  Moses,"  sung  in 
a  sonorous  bass  voice,  rose  grandly  through  the 
suburban  silence  of  the  place.  The  front  garden 
gate  opened  and  closed.  The  Count  had  come 
out. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  walked  towards  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Regent's  Park.  I  kept 
on  my  own  side  of  the  way,  a  little  behind  him, 
and  walked  in  that  direction  also. 

Marian  had  prepared  me  for  his  high  stature, 
his  monstrous  corpulence,  and  his  ostentatious 
mourning  garments — but  not  for  the  horrible 
freshness  and  cheerfulness  and  vitality  of  the 
man.  He  carried  his  sixty  years  as  if  they  had 
been  fewer  than  forty.  He  sauntered  along,  wear- 
ing his  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  with  a  light  jaunty 
step  ;  swinging  his  big  stick;  humming  to  him- 
self ;  looking  up,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
houses  and  gardens  on  either  side  of  him,  with 
superb,  smiling  patronage.  If  a  stranger  had  been 
torn  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  belonged  to 
him,  that  stranger  would  not  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  it.  He  never  looked  back  :  he  paid  no 
apparent  attention  to  me,  no  apparent  attention 
to  any  one  who  passed  him  on  his  own  side  of 
the  road — except,  now  and  then,  when  he  smiled 
and  smirked,  with  an  easy,  paternal  good  humour, 
at  the  nurserymaids  and  the  children  whom  he 
met.  In  this  way,  he  led  me  on,  till  we  reached 
a  colony  of  shops  outside  the  western  terraces 
of  the  Park. 

Here,  he  stopped  at  a  pastrycook's,  went  in 
(probably  to  give  an  order),  and  came  out  again 
immediately  with  a  tart  in  his  hand.  An  Italian 
was  grinding  an  organ  before  the  shop,  and  a 
miserable  little  shrivelled  monkey  was  sitting  on 
l  he  instrument.  The  Count  stopped ;  bit  a  piece 
for  himself  out  of  the  tart ;  and  gravely  handed 
the  rest  to  the  monkey.  "  My  poor  little  man !" 
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lie  said,  with  grotesque  tenderness ;  "you  look 
hungry.  In  the  sacred  name  of  humanity,  I 
offer  you  some  lunch !"  The  organ-grinder 
piteously  put  in  his  claim  to  a  penny  from  the 
benevolent  stranger.  The  Count  shrugged  his 
shoulders  contemptuously — and  passed  on. 

We  reached  the  streets  and  the  better  class 
of  shops,  between  the  New-road  and  Oxford- 
street.  The  Count  stopped  again,  and  entered 
a  small  optician's  shop,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  window,  announcing  that  repairs  were  neatly 
executed  inside.  He  came  out  again,  with  an 
opera-glass  in  his  hand ;  walked  a  few  paces 
on ;  and  stopped  to  look  at  a  bill  of  the  Opera, 
placed  outside  a  music-seller's  shop.  He  read 
the  bill  attentively,  considered  a  moment,  and 
then  hailed  an  empty  cab  as  it  passed  him. 
"Opera-box-office,"  be  said  to  the  man— and 
was  driven  away. 

I  crossed  the  road,  and  looked  at  the  bill  in 
my  turn.  The  performance  announced  was 
"Lucrezia  Borgia,"  and  it  was  to  take  place  that 
evening.  The  opera-glass  in  the  Count's  hand, 
Lis  careful  reading  of  the  bill,  and  his  direction 
to  the  cabman,  all  suggested  that  he  proposed 
making  one  of  the  audience.  I  had  the  means 
of  getting  an  admission  for  myself  and  a  friend, 
to  the  pit,  by  applying  to  one  of  the  scene- 
painters  attached  to  the  theatre,  with  whom  I 
had  been  well  acquainted  in  past  times.  There 
was  a  chance,  at  least,  that  the  Count  might  be 
easily  visible  among  the  audience,  to  me,  and  to 
any  one  with  me;  and,  in  this  case,  I  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  Pesca  knew  his 
countryman,  or  not,  that  very  night. 

This  consideration  at  once  decided  the  dis- 
posal of  my  evening.  I  procured  the  tickets, 
leaving  a  note  at  the  Professor's  lodgings  on  the 
way.  At  a  quarter  to  eight,  I  called  to  take 
him  with  me  to  the  theatre.  My  little  friend 
was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement,  with 
a  festive  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  the 
largest  opera-glass  I  ever  saw  hugged  up  under 
his  arm. 

"Are  you  ready  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Right-all-right,"  said  Pesca. 

We  started  for  the  theatre. 

in. 

THE  last  notes  of  the  introduction  to  the 
opera  were  being  played,  and  the  seats  in  the 
pit  were  all  filled,  when  Pesca  and  I  reached  the 
theatre. 

There  was  plenty  of  room,  however,  in  the 
passage  that  ran  round  the  pit,  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  position  best  calculated  to  answer  1  he 
purpose  for  which  I  was  attending  the  perform- 
ance. 1  went  first  to  the  barrier  separating  us 
from  the  stalls;  and  looked  for  the  Count  in 
that  part  of  the  theatre.  He  was  not  there. 
Returning  along  the  passage,  on  the  left  hand 
side  from  the  stage,  and  looking  about  me  atten- 
tively, 1  discovered  him  in  the  pit.  He  occupied 
an  excellent  place,  eome  twelve  or  fourteen  seats 
from  the  end  of  a  bench,  within  three  rows  of 
the  stalls.  I  placed  myself  exactly  on  a  line  with 
him;  Pesca  standing  by  my  side.  The  Pro- 


fessor was  not  yet  -aware  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I  had  brought  him  to  the  theatre,  and  he 
was  rat  her  surprised  that  we  did  not  move  nearer 
to  the  stage. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  opera  began. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  act,  we  re- 
mained in  our  position ;  the  Count,  absorbed  by 
the  orchestra  and  the  stage,  never  casting  so 
much  as  a  chance  glance  at  us.  Not  a  note  of 
Donizetti's  delicious  music  was  lost  on  him. 
There  he  sat,  high  above  his  neighbours,  smiling, 
and  nodding  his  great  head  enjoyingly,  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  people  near  him  ap- 
plauded the  close  of  an  air  (as  an  English  au- 
dience in  such  circumstances  always  will  ap- 
plaud), without  the  least  consideration  for  the 
orchestral  movement  which  immediately  followed 
it,  he  looked  round  at  them  with  an  expression 
of  compassionate  remonstrance,  and  held  up  one 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  polite  entreaty.  At  the 
more  refined  passages  of  the  singing,  at  the  more 
delicate  phrases  of  the  music,  which  passed  un- 
applauded  by  others,  his  fat  hands  adorned  with 
perfectly-fitting  black  kid  gloves,  softly  patted 
each  other,  in  token  of  the  cultivated  apprecia- 
tion of  a  musical  man.  At  such  times,  his  oily 
murmur  of  approval,  "  Bravo  !  Bra-a-a-a  !" 
hummed  through  the  silence,  like  the  purring  of 
a  great  cat.  His  immediate  neighbours  on  either 
side— hearty,  ruddy-faced  people  from  the  coun- 
try, basking  amazedly  in  the  sunshine  of  fashion- 
able London — seeing  and  hearing  him,  began  to 
follow  his  lead.  Many  a  burst  of  applause  from 
the  pit,  that  night,  started  from  the  soft,  com- 
fortable patting  of  the  black-gloved  hands.  The 
man's  voracious  vanity  devoured  this  implied 
tribute  to  his  local  and  critical  supremacy,  with 
an  appearance  of  the  highest  relish.  Smiles 
rippled  continuously  over  his  fat  face.  He 
looked  about  him,  at  the  pauses  in  the  music, 
serenely  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  fellow- 
creatures.  "  Yes  !  yes  !  these  barbarous  Eng- 
lish people  are  learning  something  from  ME. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  I — Fosco — am  an 
Influence  that  is  felt,  a  Man  who  sits  supreme!" 
If  ever  face  spoke,  his  face  spoke  then— and 
that  was  its  language. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act ;  and  the 
audience  rose  to  look  about  them.  This  was  the 
tima  I  had  waited  for — the  time  to  try  if  Pesca 
knew  him. 

He  rose  with  the  rest,  and  surveyed  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boxes  grandly  with  his  opera-glass. 
At  first,  his  back  was  towards  us  ;  but  he  turned 
round,  in  time,  to  our  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
looked  at  the  boxes  above  us  ;  using  his  glass 
for  a  few  minutes — then  removing  it,  but  still 
continuing  to  look  up.  This  was  the  moment  I 
chose,  when  his  full  face  was  in  view,  for  direct- 
ing Pesca's  attention  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  that  man  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Which  man,  my  friend  ?" 

"  The  tall,  fat  man,  standing  there,  with  his 
face  towards  us." 

Pesca  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  looked  at 
the  Count. 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor.   "  The  big  fat  man 
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is  a  stranger  to  rue.  Is  he  famous  ?  Why  do 
you  point  him  out?" 

"  Because  I  have  particular  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  know  something  of  him.  lie  is  a  country, 
man  of  yours  ;  his  name  is  Count  i'osco.  Do 
you  know  that  name  P" 

"  Not  I,  Walter. '  Neither  the  name  nor  the 
man  is  known  to  me." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  don't  recognise  himP 
Look  again;  look  carelully.  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  am  so  anxious  about  it,  when  we  leave  the 
theatre.  Stop  !  let  me  help  you  up  here,  where 
you  can  see  him  better." 

T  helped  the  little  man  to  perch  himself  on  the 
edge  ot  the  raised  dais  upon  which  the  pit-scuts 
were  all  placed.  Here,  his  small  stature  was  no 
hindrance  to  him  ;  here,  he  could  see  over  the 
heads  of  the  ladies  who  were  seated  near  the  outer- 
most part  of  the  bench.  A  slim,  light-haired  man, 
standing  by  us,  whom  I  had  not  noticed  before — 
a  man  with  a  scar  on  his  left  cheek — looked  at- 
tentively at  Pesca  as  I  helped  him  up,  and  then 
looked  still  more  attentively,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  Pesca's  eyes,  at  the  Count.  Our  conver- 
sation might  have  reached  his  cars,  and  might, 
as  it  struck  me,  have  roused  his  curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  Pesca  lixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on 
the  broad,  full,  smiling  face,  turned  a  little  up- 
ward, exactly  opposite  to  him. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  never  set  my  two 
eyes  on  that  big  fat  man  before/  in  all  my  life." 

As  lie  spoke,  the  Count  looked  downwards 
towards  the  boxes  behind  us  on  the  pit  tier. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  Italians  met. 

The  instant  before,  Iliad  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied, from  his  own  reiterated  assertion,  that 
Pesca  did  not  know  the  Count.  The  instant 
afterwards,  I  was  equally  certain  that  the  Count 
knew  Pesca ! 

Knew  him  ;  and — more  surprising  still — 
feared  him  as  well !  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  change  that  passed  over  the  villain's  face. 
The  leaden  hue  that  altered  his  yellow  com- 
plexion in  a  moment,  the  sudden  rigidity  of  all 
his  features,  the  furtive  scrutiny  of  his  cold 
grey  eyes,  the  motionless  stillness  of  him  from 
head  to  foot,  told  their  own  tale.  A  mortal 
dread  luwl  mastered  him,  body  and  soul— and 
his  own  recognition  of  Pesca  was  the  cause  of  it ! 

The  slim  man,  with  the  scar  on  his  cheek,  was 
still  close  by  us.  He  had  apparently  drawn  his 
inference  from  the  effect  produced  on  the  Count 
by  the  sight  of  Pesca,  as  I  had  drawn  mine.  He 
was  a  mild  gentlemanlike  man,  looking  like  a 
foreigner ;  and  his  interest  in  our  proceedings 
was  not  expressed  in  anything  approaching  to 
an  offensive  manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  BO  startled  by  the 
change  in  the  Count's  face,  so  astounded  at  the 
entirely  unexpected  turn  which  events  had 
taken,  that  L  knew  ncit  her  what  to  say  or  do 
next.  Pesca  roused  me  by  stepping  back  to  his 
former  place  at  my  side,  and  speaking  first. 

"  How  the  fat  man  stares !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Is  it  at  me  ?  Am  /  famous  ?  How  can  he 
know  me,  when  1  don't  know  him  ?" 

I  kept  my  eye  sail  oil  the  Count.    I  suw  him 


move  for  the  lirst  time  when  Pesca  moved,  so 
as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  little  man,  in  the 
lower  position  in  which  he  now  stood.  I  was 
curious  to  see  what  would  happen,  if  Pesca's 
attention,  under  these  circumstances,  was  with- 
drawn from  him  ;  and  1  accordingly  asked  the 
Professor  if  he  recognised  any  of  his  pupils, 
that  evening,  among  the  ladies  in  the  boxes. 
Pesca  immediately  raised  the  large  opera  glass 
to  his  eyes,  and  moved  it  slowly  all  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre,  searching  for  his 
pupils  with  the  most  conscientious  scrutiny. 

The  moment  he  showed  himself  to  be  thus 
engaged,  Hie  Count  turned  round  ;  slipped  past 
the  persons  who  occupied  seats  on  the  further 
side  of  him  from  where  we  stood ;  and  disap- 
peared in  the  middle  passage  down  the  centre  of 
the  pit.  I  caught  Pesca  by  the  arm ;  and,  to 
his  inexpressible  astonishment,  hurried  him 
round  with  me  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  to  in- 
tercept the  Count  before  he  could  get  to  the 
door.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  slim  man 
hastened  out  before  us,  avoiding  a  stoppage 
caused  by  some  people  on  our  side  of  the  pit 
leaving  their  places,  by  which  Pesca  and  myself 
were  delayed.  When  we  reached  the  lobby  the 
Count  had  disappeared — and  the  foreigner  with 
the  scar  was  gone  too. 

"  Come  home,"  I  said ;  "  come  home,  Pesca, 
to  your  lodgings.  I  must  speak  to  you.  in  private 
— I  must  speak  directly." 

"My-soul-bless-my-soul  !"  cried  the  Profes- 
sor, in  a  state  of  the  extremest  bewilderment. 
"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?" 

I  walked  on  rapidly,  without  answering.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Count  had  left 
the  theatre  suggested  to  me  that  his  extra- 
ordinary anxiety  to  escape  Pesca  might  carry 
him  to  further  extremities  still.  He  might 
escape  me,  too,  by  leaving  London.  I  doubted 
the  future,  if  I  allowed  him  so  much  as  a  day's 
freedom  to  act  as  he  pleased.  And  I  doubted 
that  foreign  stranger  who  had  got  the  start  of 
us,  and  whom  I  suspected  of  intentionally  fol- 
lowing him  out. 

With  this  double  distrust  in  my  mind,  I  was 
not  long  in  making  Pesca  understand  what  I 
wanted.  As  soon  as  we  two  were  alone  in  his 
room,  I  increased  his  confusion  and  amazement 
a  hundredfold  by  telling  him  what  my  purpose 
was,  as  plainly  and  unreservedly  as  I  have  ac- 
knowledged it  here. 

"  My  tricud,  what  can  I  do  ?"  cried  the  Pro- 
fessor, piteously  appealing  to  me  wi'li  both 
bauds.  "  Deuce-what-the-deuce !  how  can  I 
help  you,  Walter,  when  I  don't  know  the  man  ?" 

"  lie  knows  you — he  is  afraid  of  you — he  has 
left  the  theatre' to  escape  you.  Pesca!  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this.  Look  back  into  your 
own  life,  before  you  came  to  England.  You  left 
Italy,  as  you  have  told  me  yourself,  for  polii  ieal 
reasons.  You  have  never  mentioned  those 
reasons  to  me;  and  I  don't  inquire  into  them, 
now.  I  only  ask  you  to  consult  your  own  recol- 
lections, and  to  say  it'  they  suggest  no  pust  cause- 
for  the  tenor  which  the  first  eight  of  you  pro- 
duced iu  that  man." 
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To  my  unutterable  surprise,  these  words, 
harmless  as  they  appeared  to  me,  produced  the 
same  astounding  effect  on  Pesca  which  the  sight 
of  Pesca  had  produced  on  the  Count.  The  rosy 
face  of  my  little  friend  whitened  in  an  instant; 
and  he  drew  back  from  me  slowly,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  Walter  !"  he  said.  "  You  don't  know  what 
you  ask." 

He  spoke  in  a  whisper — he  looked  at  me  as  if 
I  had  suddenly  revealed  to  him  some  hidden 
danger  to  both  of  us.  In  less  than  one  minute 
of  time,  he  was  so  altered  from  the  easy, 
lively,  quaint  little  man  of  all  my  past  expe- 
rience, that  if  I  had  met  him  in  the  street, 
changed  as  I  saw  him  now,  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly not  have  known  him  again. 

"Forgive  me,  if  I  have  unintentionally  pained 
amd  shocked  you,"  I  replied.  "Remember  the 
cruel  wrong  my  wife  has  suffered  at  Count 
Fosco's  hands.  Remember  that  the  wrong  can 
never  be  redressed,  unless  the  means  are  in  my 
power  of  forcing  him  to  do  her  justice.  I  spoke 
in  her  interests,  Pesca — I  ask  you  again  to  for- 
give me — I  can  say  no  more." 

I  rose  to  go.  lie  stopped  me  before  I  reached 
the  door. 

"Wait,"  he  said.  "You  have  shaken  me 
from  head  to  foot.  You  don't  know  how  I  left 
my  country,  and  why  I  left  my  country.  Let 
me  compose  myself — let  me  think,  if  I  can." 

I  returned  to  my  chair.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  talking  to  himself  incoherently 
iu  his  own  language.  After  several  turns  back- 
wards and  forwards,  he  suddenly  came  up  to  me, 
and  laid  his  little  hands  with  a  strange  tender- 
ness and  solemnity  on  my  breast. 

"On  your  heart  and  soul,  Walter,"  he  said, 
"  is  there  no  other  way  to  get  to  that  man  but 
the  chance-way  through  me  ?" 

"There  is  no  other  way,"  I  answered. 

He  left  me  again;  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  and  looked  out  cautiously  into  the  pas- 
sage ;  closed  it  once  more ;  and  came  back. 

"  You  won  your  right  over  me,  Walter,"  he 
said,  "  on  the  day  when  you  saved  my  life.  It 
was  yours  from  that  moment,  when  you  pleased 
to  take  it.  Take  it  now.  Yes  !  I  mean  what  1 
say.  My  next  words,  as  true  as  the  good  God 
is  above  us,  will  put  my  life  into  your  hands." 

The  trembling  earnestness  with  which  he 
uttered  this  extraordinary  warning,  carried  with 
it  to  my  mind  the  conviction  that  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

"Mind  this!"  he  went  on,  shaking  his  hands 
at  me  in  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation.  "  I 
hold  no  thread,  in  my  own  mind,  between  that 
man,  Fosco,  and  the  past  time  which  I  call  back 
to  me,  for  your  sake.  If  you  find  the  thread, 
keep  it  to  yourself — tell  me  nothing — on  my 
knees,  I  beg  and  pray,  let  me  be  ignorant,  let  me 
be  innocent,  let  me  be  blind  to  all  the  future,  as 
I  am  now !" 

He  said  a  few  words  more,  hesitatingly  and 
disconnectedly — then  stopped  again. 

I  saw  that  the  effort  of  expressing  himself  in 
English,  on  an  occasion  too  serious  to  permit 


him  the  use  of  the  quaint  turns  and  phrases  of 
his  ordinary  vocabulary,  was  painfully  increasing 
the  difficulty  he  had  felt  from  the  first  in  speak- 
ing to  me  at  all.  Having  learnt  to  read  and  under- 
stand his  native  language  (though  not  to  speak 
it),  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  intimate  com- 
panionship, I  now  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  express  himself  "in  Italian,  while  I  used 
English  in  putting  any  questions  which  might 
be  necessary  to  my  enlightenment.  He  ac- 
cepted the  proposal.  In  his  own  smooth-flowing 
language— spoken  with  a  vehement  agitation 
which  betrayed  itself  in  the  perpetual  working 
of  his  features,  in  the  wildness  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  foreign  gesticulations,  but  never  in 
the  raising  of  his  voice — I  now  heard  the  words 
which  armed  me  to  meet  the  last  struggle  that 
is  left  for  this  story  to  record.* 

"  You  know  nothing  of  my  motive  for  leaving 
Italy,"  he  began,  "  except  that  it  was  for  po- 
litical reasons.  If  I  had  been  driven  to  this 
country  by  the  persecution  of  my  government,  I 
should  not  have  kept  those  reasons  a  secret  from 
you  or  from  any  one.  I  have  concealed  them  be- 
cause no  government  authority  has  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  my  exile.  You  have  heard, 
Walter,  of  the  political  Societies  that  are  hidden 
in  every  great  city  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ? 
To  one  of  those  Societies  I  belonged  in  Italy — 
and  belong  still,  in  England.  When  I  came  to 
this  country,  I  came  by  the  direction  of  my 
Chief.  I  was  over-zealous,  in  my  younger 
time ;  I  ran  the  risk  of  compromising  myself 
and  others.  For  those  reasons,  I  was  ordered 
to  emigrate  to  England,  and  to  wait.  I  emi- 
grated— I  have  waited — I  wait,  still.  To-morrow, 
I  may  be  called  away :  ten  years  hence,  I  may 
be  called  away.  It  is  all  one  to  me — I  am  here, 
I  support  myself  by  teaching,  and  I  wait.  I 
violate  no  oath  (you  shall  hear  why  presently) 
in  making  my  confidence  complete  by  telling  you 
the  name  of  the  Society  to  which  I  belong.  All 
I  do  is  to  put  my  life  in  your  hands.  It'  what 
I  say  to  you  now  is  ever  known  by  others  to 
iiave  passed  my  lips,  as  certainly  as  we  two  sit 
here,  I  am  a  dead  man." 

He  whispered  the  next  words  in  my  ear.  I 
keep  the  secret  which  he  thus  communicated. 
The  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently individualised  for  the  purpose  of  these 
pages,  if  I  call  it  "The  Brotlierhood,"  on  the 
lew  occasions  when  any  reference  to  the  subject 
will  be  needed  in  this  place. 

"  The  object  of  the  Brotherhood,"  Pesca  went 
on,  "  is,  briefly,  the  object  of  other  political 
societies  of  the  same  sort — the  destruction  of 
tyranny,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  principles  of  the  Brotherhood  are 
two.  So  long  as  a  man's  life  is  useful,  or  even 
harmless  only,  he  has  the  right  to  enjoy  it.  But, 


*  It  is  only  right  to  mention,  here,  that  I  repeat 
Pesca's  statement  to  me,  with  the  careful  suppres- 
sions and  alterations  which  the  serious  nature  of 
the  subject  and  my  own  sense  of  duty  to  my  friend 
demand.  My  first  and  last  concealments  from  the 
reader  are  those  which  caution  renders  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  portion  ot  the  narrative. 
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if  his  life  inflicts  injury  on  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-men,  from  tnat  moment  he  forfeits  the 
riglit,  and  it  is  not  only  no  crime  but  a  positive 
merit  to  deprive  him  of  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
in  what,  frighi  ful  circumstances  of  oppression  and 
suffering  this  Society  took  its  rise.  It  is  not  for  you 
tosay — you  Englishmen,  wholmve  conquered  your 
freedom  so  long  ago,  that  you  have  conveniently 
forgotten  what  blood  you  shed,  and  what  ex- 
tremities you  proceeded  to  in  the  conquering — 
it  is  not  for  you  to  say  how  far  the  worst  of 
all  exasperations  may,  or  may  not,  carry  the 
maddened  men  of  an  enslaved  nation.  The  iron 
that  has  entered  into  our  souls  has  gone  too  deep 
for  you  to  find  it.  Leave  the  refugee  alone ! 
Laugh  at  him,  distrust  him,  open  your  eyes  in 
wonder  at  that  secret  self  which  smoulders 
in  him,  sometimes  under  the  every-day  respect- 
ability and  tranquillity  of  a  man  like  me  ;  some- 
times under  the  grinding  poverty,  the  fierce 
squalor,  of  men  less  lucky,  less  pliable,  less 
patient  than  I  am — but  judge  us  not !  In  the 
time  of  your  first  Charles  you  might  have 
done  us  justice ;  the  long  luxury  of  your  own 
freedom  has  made  you  incapable  of  doing  us  jus- 
tice now." 

All  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  nature  seemed 
to  force  themselves  to  the  surface  in  those 
words ;  all  his  heart  was  poured  out  to  me,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  lives — but  still,  his  voice 
never  rose  ;  still  his  dread  of  the  terrible  reve- 
lation he  was  making  to  me,  never  left  him. 

"  So  far,"  he  resumed,  "  you  think  the  Society 
like  other  Societies.  Its  object  (in  your  Eng- 
lish opinion)  is  anarchy  and  revolution.  It 
takes  the  life  of  a  bad  King  or  a  bad  Minister, 
as  if  the  one  and  the  other  were  dangerous  wild 
beasts  to  be  shot  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
grant  you  this.  But  the  laws  of  the  Brother- 
hood are  the  laws  of  no  other  political  society 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  members  are  not 
known  to  one  another.  There  is  a  President,  in 
Italy ;  there  are  Presidents  abroad.  Each  of 
these  has  his  Secretary.  The  Presidents  and 
the  Secretaries  know  the  members ;  but  the 
members,  among  themselves,  are  all  strangers, 
until  their  Chiefs  see  fit,  in  the  political  neces- 
sity of  the  time,  or  in  the  private  necessity  of 
the  society,  to  make  them  known  to  each  other. 
With  such  a  safeguard  as  this,  there  is  no  oatli 
among  us  on  admittance.  We  are  identified 
with  the  Brotherhood  by  a  secret  mark,  which 
we  all  bear,  which  lasts  while  our  lives  last. 
We  are  told  to  go  about  our  ordinary  business, 
and  to  report  ourselves  to  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary,  four  times  a  year,  in  the  event  of  our 
services  being  required.  We  are  warned,  if  we 
betray  the  Brotherhood,  or  if  we  injure  it  by 
serving  other  interests,  that  we  die  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Brotherhood — die  by  the  hand  of 
a  stranger  who  may  be  sent  from  the  other  end 
of  the  world  to  strike  the  blow — or  by  the  hand 
of  our  own  bosom-friend,  who  may  have  been  a 
member  unknown,  to  us  through  all  the  years 
of  our  intimacy.  Sometimes,  the  death  is 
delayed ;  sometimes,  it  follows  close  on  the 
treachery.  It  is  our  first  business  to  know  how 


to  wait— our  second  business  to  know  how  to 
obey  when  the  word  is  spoken.  Some  of  us 
may  wait  our  lives  through,  and  may  not  be 
wanted.  Some  of  us  may  be  called  to  the  work, 
or  to  the  preparation  for  the  work,  the  very  day 
of  our  admission.  I  myself — the  little,  easy, 
cheerful  man  you  know,  who,  of  his  own  accord, 
would  hardly  lift  up  his  handkerchief  to  strike 
down  the  fly  that  buzzes  about  his  face — I,  in 
my  younger  time,  under  provocation  so  dreadful 
that  I  will  not  tell  you  of  it,-  entered  the 
Brotherhood  by  an  impulse,  as  I  might  have 
killed  myself  by  an  impure.  I  must  remain  in 
it,  now — it  has  got  me,  whatever  I  may  think 
of  it  in  my  better  circumstances  and  my  cooler 
manhood,  to  my  dying  day.  While  I  was  still 
in  Italy,  I  was  chosen  Secretary;  and  all  the 
members  of  that  time,  who  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  my  President,  were  brought  face  to 
face  also  with  me" 

I  began  to  understand  him ;  I  saw  the  end 
towards  which  his  extraordinary  disclosure  was 
now  tending.  He  waited  a  moment,  watching 
me  earnestly — watching,  till  he  had  evidently 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  before 
he  resumed. 

"  You  have  drawn  your  own  conclusion  al- 
ready," he  said.  "  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Tell 
me  nothing ;  keep  me  out  of  the  secret  of  your 
thoughts.  Let  me  make  my  one  last  sacrifice 
of  myself,  for  your  sake — and  then  have  done 
with  this  subject,  never  to  return  to  it  again." 

He  signed  to  me  not  to  answer  him — rose- 
removed  his  coat — and  rolled  up  the  shirt-sleeve 
on  his  left  arm. 

"  I  promised  you  that  this  confidence  should 
be  complete,"  he  whispered,  speaking  close  at 
my  ear,  with  his  eyes  looking  watchfully  at  the 
door.  "  Whatever  comes  of  it,  you  shall  not 
reproach  me  with  having  hidden  anything  from 
you  which  it  was  necessary  to  your  interests  to 
know.  I  have  said  that  the  Brotherhood  iden- 
tifies its  members  by  a  mark  that  lasts  for  life. 
See  the  place,  and  the  mark  on  it,  for  yourself." 

He  raised  his  bare  arm,  and  showed  me,  high 
on  the  upper  part  of  it  and  on  the  inner  side,  a 
brand  deeply  burnt  in  the  flesh  and  stained  of  a 
bright  blood-red  colour.  I  abstain  from  de- 
scribing the  device  which  the  brand  represented. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  circular 
in  form,  and  so  small  that  it  would  have  been 
completely  covered  by  a  shilling  coin. 

"  A  man  who  has  this  mark,  branded  in  this 
place,"  he  said,  covering  his  arm  again,  "  is  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood.  A  man  who  has 
been  false  to  the  Brotherhood  is  discovered, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  Chiefs  who  know  him — 
Presidents  or  Secretaries,  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  a  man  discovered  by  the  Chiefs  is  dead. 
No  human  laws  can  protect  him.  Remember 
what  you  have  seen  and  heard ;  draw  what  con- 
clusions you  like;  act  as  you  please.  But,  in 
the  name  of  God,  whatever  you  discover,  what- 
ever you  do,  tell  me  nothing  !  Let  me  remain 
free  from  a  responsibility  which  it  horrifies  me 
to  think  of— which  I  know,  in  my  conscience,  is 
not  my  responsibility,  now.  For  the  last  time, 
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I  say  it — on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  on  my 
oath  as  a  Christian,  if  the  man  you  pointed  out 
at  the  Opera  knows  me,  he  is  so  altered,  or  so 
disguised,  that  I  do  not  know  him.  I  am  igno- 
rant of  his  proceedings  or  his  purposes  in  Eng- 
land— I  never  saw  him,  I  never  heard  his  name, 
to  my  knowledge,  before  to-nigh  t.  I  say  no 
more.  Leave  me  a  little,  Walter :  I  am  over- 
powered by  what  has  happened ;  I  am  shaken 
by  what  I  have  said.  Let  me  try  to  be  like  my- 
self again,  when  we  meet  next." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  ;  and,  turning  away 
from  me,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  I  gently 
opened  the  door,  so  as  not  to  disturb  him — 
and  spoke  my  few  parting  words  in  low  tones, 
which  he  might  hear  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

"  I  will  keep  the  memory  of  to-night  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,"  I  said.  "You  shall  never  re- 
pent Ihe  trust  you  have  reposed  in  me.  May  I 
come  to  you  to-morrow  ?  May  I  come  as  early 
as  nine  o'clock?" 

"Yes,  Walter,"  he  replied;  looking  up  at  me 
kindly,  and  speaking  in  English  once  more, 
as  if  his  one  anxiety,  now,  was  to  get  back  to 
our  former  relations  towards  each  other.  "  Come 
to  my  little  bit  of  breakfast,  before  I  go  my 
•ways  among  the  pupils  that  I  teach." 

"  Good  night,  Pesca." 

"  Good  night,  my  friend." 


TRIBES  AND  TONGUES. 

IT  "was  the  fancy  of  past  generations  to  de- 
rive all  languages  from  one  common  rooty  all 
races  from  one  aboriginal  man  and  woman. 
Then  came  sundry  subdivisions,  whose  origin 
remained  utterly  unexplained,  of  which  the  great 
distinctions  were  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and 
black  men,  with  skulls  characteristic  of  each. 
As  to  idioms,  a  few  were  deemed  the  source  and 
origin  of  all  the  rest. 

Has  such  a  theory  any  foundation  in  truth  ? 
Will  it  be  confirmed  by  observation,  by  tradition, 
by  history  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  better  we  are 
enabled  to  investigate  through  the  past  the  means 
by  which  man  holds,  or  has  held,  intercourse  with 
man,  the  more  varied,  the  less  resembling  one 
another,  will  the  instruments  of  that  intercourse 
be  found.  The  tendency  of  time,  of  commerce 
and  of  civilisation  is  not  to  separate  languages 
into  many,  but  to  fuse  them  into  one.  The  lan- 
guages of  knowledge  will  as  assuredly  displace 
and  supersede  the  languages  of  ignorance,  as  the 
superior  races  dispossess  the  inferior  of  their  hold 
upon  our  common  mother  earth.  The  process  is, 
in  fact,  identical.  Imperfect  idioms  disappear 
with  the  beings  that  employ  them ;  if  they  contain 
elements  of  strength  and  usefulness^  those  ele- 
ments may  indeed  be  preserved  in  the  great  tran- 
sition that  is  going  on.  Languages,  like  other 
creations,  have  their  progressive  developments  of 
improvement,  but  it  is  onward  from  something 
•worse  to  something  better.  For  ignorance  is 
misty,  clouded,  complicated  and  obscure,  as  are 
the  modes  of  expression  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented ;  while  knowledge  is  associated  with 
clearness  and  simplicity,  and  conveys  to  others 


the  lucidity  of  its  own  conceptions  in  the  most 
intelligible,  appropriate  and  acceptable  terms. 
We  have  not  the  same  means  of  tracing  the 
mutations  of  tongues  which  we  possess  for  mark- 
ing the  different  geological  eras  in  the  earth's 
structure,  but  we  know  enough  and  see  enough 
to  convince  us  that  the  same  great  law  of  im- 
provement which  is  operating  slowly  and  surely 
on  the  world  of  matter,  is  carrying  on  its  not 
less  important  work  on  the  world  of  mind. 

We  have  not  lost,  we  cannot  lose,  what  an- 
tiquity possessed  of  excellence  in  the  instru- 
ments of  oral  or  written  communication.  The 
ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  have 
left  indelible  marks  on  the  existing  languages  of 
civilisation,  but  of  the  hundred,  thousand,  per- 
haps ten  thousand,  jargons  which  were  employed 
by  the  rude  tribes  of  remote  times,  no  fragment, 
no  record  remains.  Of  the  old  Gothic,  Scan- 
dinavian and  Slavonic  we  find,  pervading  their 
derivatives,  an  impress  which  represents  the 
better  and  sounder  portions  of  their  earlier 
forms ;  but  of  the  idioms  disassociated  from 
traditional  or  historical  compositions  —  from 
verse,  or  music,  or  any  other  representative  of 
intellectual  culture — of  these,  little  or  nothing 
is  to  be  traced,  and  by  them  little  or  nothing 
could  be  taught. 

The  evidence  of  the  very  remote  civilisation 
of  the  Chinese  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. Whatever  was  written  in  Chinese  sym- 
bols four  thousand  years  ago  is  understood  now 
by  one  third  of  the  human  race.  How  many 
are  there  living  at  the  present  time  who  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  original  writings  of  Homer  or 
Herodotus  ?  How  many  can  master  a  Hebrew 
text  ?  How  many  read  the  Shaster  ?  But  those 
who  are  now  engaged  in  studying  the  works  of 
Confucius  in  the  very  characters  which  he  em- 
ployed, may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. Time-changing  habits  and  new  necessities 
have  no  doubt  greatly  added  to  the  number  of 
these  characters,  and  the  great  master,  if  now 
living,  would  not  be  able  to  interpret,  an  impe- 
rial rescript,  nor  examine  the  paper  of  a  modern 
candidate  for  literary  honours.  Yet  all  that  the 
sage  wrote  and  whicli  is  preserved,  is  intelli- 
gible, and  is  the  substructure  of  the  most  widely 
extended  influence  in  the  world  of  letters  exist- 
ing at  the  present  hour. 

The  fusion  of  languages  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  progression ;  the  absorp- 
tion of  dialects  by  the  Latin,  about  the  Chris- 
tian era,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  civilisation. 
It  is  by  superior  instruments  of  intercourse  that 
the  more  cultivated  prevail  over  the  less  culti- 
vated races.  Imperfect  and  insufficient  idioms 
are  replaced  by  those  which  best  supply  the 
intellectual  wants  of  society.  In  these  islands 
the  various  Celtic  dialects,  whicli  furnish  no 
adequate  expressions  for  philosophical  science, 
disappear  in  the  presence  of  our  nobler  English 
tongue,  with  its  strong  Saxon  and  Norman 
roots,  whicli  have  intertwined  themselves  with 
so  many  classical  auxiliaries,  its  multifarious 
branches  stretching  out  to  seek  and  find  new 
forms  and  phrases  suited  to  the  progress  of 
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inquiry  and  the  development  of  mind.  Great 
Britain — mother  country  and  colonies — will,  in 
a  few  generations,  have  but  one  language.  The 
dialects  of  France  are  disappearing;  so  are 
those  of  Italy.  German  literature  ia  now  only 
represented  by  the  Saxon  tongue.  The  Casti- 
liau  is  driving  all  the  provincial  idioms  of  Spain 
from  the  Geld.  The  Russian,  intlie  course  of  cen- 
turies, will,  probably,  alone  occupy  the  Slavonian 
field.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  aboriginal 
tongues  have  disappeared  before  the  presence 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  Spanish,  races.  As  the 
larger  water-drops  attract,  absorb,  and  combine 
with  the  lesser,  the  languages  of  commerce  and 
civilisation  will,  in  progress  of  lime,  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  social  field,  but  rescuing 
and  appropriating  whatever  is  valuable  in  the 
instruments  of  communication,  they  displace. 
The  languages  of  future  ages  will  be  enriched 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  present  and  the  past ; 
but  of  those  now  spoke*,  the  greater  part  are 
destined  to  decay  and  to  disappear. 

Little  more  than  a  generation  has  passed 
since  the  Adelungs  published  their  Mithridates 
and  the  Catalogues  of  known  languages,  which 
amount  to  several  thousand.  These  are  works 
of  great  industry,  but  very  incomplete,  and 
altogether  insufficient  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  multitudinous  forms  of  speech  which  have 
been  invented  by  gregarious  man.  Imperfect 
as  is  the  list,  many,  of  the  idioms  of  which  some 
account  is  given  are  no  longer  existent. 

When  the  study  of  language  is  entered  on, 
the  first  impulse  is  to  seek  resemblances  and 
affinities ;  but,  as  the  field  of  observation  is 
extended,  one  is  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
wonderful  dissimilarities,  the  absence  of  links  of 
connexion,  the  radical  differences  in  words,  in 
grammatical  construction,  in  all  that  can  be  said 
to  give  to  languages  their  peculiar  character. 
Take  any  two  portions  of  the  globe  of  which  it 
can  be  certainly  said  the  inhabitants  have  never 
interchanged  a  thought— take  for  an  example  a 
sentence  from  the  idiom  of  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  central  Africa,  compare  it  with  one  conveying 
the  same  meaning  from  central  America,  or 
central  Asia,  aud  you  will  be  amazed  with  the 
extraordinary  unlikeness  in  the  sound,  the 
arrangements,  the  number  of  words  employed 
for  giving  expression  to  the  same  idea.  \\  hat 
marvellous  contrasts  between  the  polysyllabic 
languages  of  more  than  half  the  world,  and  the 
monosyllabic  languages  of  nearly  the  other 
half.  Explain— but  you  cannot  explain — how 
some  nations  revel  in  words  of  enormous  length, 
and  make  every  modification  of  time,  place,  or 
circumstance  an  instrument  for  adding  new 
elongations  to  what  is  already  intolerably  long, 
and  complicating  the  complicated  with  new 
complications,  while  iu  others  not  a  word  is  to 
be  found  exceeding  a  single  syllable. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing some  of  the  phases  by  which  the  feeble 
idioms  die  out,  to  be  replaced  by  what  is 
stronger  and  more  available  for  the  purposes  of 
daily  life,  lu  the  Philippine  Islands  there 
exist  some  forty  or  fifty  vocabularies  of  Indian 


tongues,  mostly  collected  by  the  friars  for  faci- 
litating the  main  object  of  their  missious — the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Catholicism.  At 
tiie  present  time  two  native  languages,  the 
Ta^al  and  the  Bisayan,  are  gradually  invading 
and  absorbing  the  many  native  dialects  which 
are  or  were  used  among  the  aboriginal  tribes ; 
while  the  Castilian,  which,  of  course,  represents 
the  highest  civilisation,  is,  in  its  turn,  intruding 
on  the  Bisayan  and  the  Tagal.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  guiding  and  positive  fact  that  where 
there  has  been  no  communication  between 
human  beings,  there  will  be  no  resemblance,  no 
affinity,  in  the  various  modes  by  which  expres- 
sion is  given  to  thought  or  feeling.  Non- 
intercourse  makes  men  alien  to  one  another,  by 
denying  to  them  the  means  of  mutual  inter- 
course. There  are  in  the  lower  regions  of 
savage  life,  spoken  only  by  very  small  groups 
of  mankind,  hundreds  of  idioms  of  which 
every  century  sweeps  away  the  traces.  Where 
wants  are  few,  words  will  not  be  many.  There 
are  tribes  whose  numerals  only  go  out  as  far  as 
one,  two,  and  three,  at  which  point  language 
fails ;  and  four,  many,  incalculable  multitudes 
are  represented  by  the  same  word  and  con- 
founded in  the  same  idea.  Where  the  savage 
neither  cooks  his  food,  but  lives  solely  on  wQd 
fruits,  roots,  or  grubs ;  where  he  neither  clothes 
nor  ornaments  his  person,  but  wanders  about  ia 
primitive  nakedness  ;  where  he  builds  for  him- 
self no  habitation,  but,  like  any  other  brute 
animal,  seeks  shelter  in  the  shades  of  the 
forest,  or  the  caves  of  the  mountain,  or  holes 
in  the  ground ;  where  the  seasons  to  his  nar- 
row intellect  are  only  represented  by  the  tran- 
sitions of  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  a 
very  small  vocabulary  will  suiBce ;  but  when, 
either  from  the  visits  of  neighbours  less  savage 
than  himself,  or  his  personal  wanderings  into 
localities  more  advanced  than  his  own,  some- 
thing is  presented  to  his  senses  which  becomes 
an  ooject  of  desire,  that  object,  which  has  no 
name  iu  his  own  rude  jargon,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  word  which  he  first  hears  attached 
to  it,  and  in  this  simple  way  the  groundwork  is 
hud  for  the  extension  of  one  and  the  exclusion 
of  another  idiom.  Again,  the  savage  sees  what 
he  had  never  seen  oefore,  the  smoking  of 
tobacco.  He  imitates  the  smoker — the  sensa- 
tion is  pleasurable — a  want  is  awakened.  How 
can  he  obtain,  the  tobacco?  He  must  give 
something  for  it,  something  that  he  can  himself 
provide.  Then  comes  the  idea  of  barter,  of 
value.  One,  two,  three,  much,  many,  are 
insufficient  for  effecting  the  exchange;  so  he 
finds  four,  five,  six,  and  so  forth,  necessary 
terms,  and  he  learns  them,  and  they  become 
part  of  his  stock  of  words;  but  as  he  finds  his 
own  words,  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  will  not  serve 
him  in  his  negotiations,  he  adopts  the  words  of 
corresponding  meaning,  which  arc  understood  by 
the  seller  of  the  tobacco;  and  thus  it  is  that 
similar  sounds  representing  numerals  are  more 
widely  spread  than  any  othex  part  of  the  voca- 
buLu-y.  The  name  tobacco  is  in  itself  an  ex- 
ample of  the  association  of  new  words  with  new 
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wants ;  it  has  found  its  way,  with  very  slight 
modifications,  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  into  many  of  the  Oriental  world. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  from  Bishop  Gre- 
goire  (who,  during  his  life,  was  the  object  of 
most  cruel  and  undeserved  calumny,  and  who, 
since  his  death,  has  not  been  honoured  as  one 
so  wise  and  good  deserved  to  be*)  that  when  the 
first  National  Assembly  met,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  found  that  of  the  whole 
people  no  more  than  seven  millions  spoke  or 
understood  the  French  language,  the  language 
of  cultivated  and  literary  men.    The  Bas  Breton 
inBretagne,  (he  Basque  and  Bearnais  along  the 
"Western  Pyrenees,  the  Gascon  throughput  the 
regions  of  the  Landes,  the  Languedocian  and 
Provenjal  in   South-Eastern  Gaul,  to  say  no- 
thing of  many  dialects  more  confined  and  local, 
formed  the  idioms  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation.     In  all  the  great  towns  and  cities,  no 
doubt,  the  aristocracy  understood    and  spoke 
(but  often  imperfectly)  what  Chaucer  calls  the 
"French  of  Paris;"  Chaucer  does  not  say  what 
was  the  "  French  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe,"  but 
we  may  be  assured  in  his  days  pure  Parisian 
French  was    of  rare   acquirement.     Attempts 
have  been  made  to  legitimatise  the  grammar,  to 
revive  the  literature,  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  the  provincial  dialects  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  but  the  sentence  of  extinction 
is  pronounced  against  them,  they  move  slowly, 
but  most  certainly,  towards  their  destined  tombs, 
and,  in  a  few  generations,  will  all  be  registered 
among  the  dead.    At  the  present  hour,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  French  empire  who  speak 
the  provincial  dialects  and  do  not  understanc 
French,  is  not  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  half  a  century  ago  used  classical  French  as 
their  habitual  language.    Every  now  and  then  a 
sparlc  of  vitality  breaks  out,  generally  under 
poetical  inspiration — for  France  has  its  Jasmin 
as  Scotland  her  Burns — and  a  village  bard  is 
borne  aloft  by  provincial  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
field  of  influence  is  narrower,  and  narrowing 
every  day,  the  number  of  listeners  diminishe: 
hour  by  hour,  and  the  only  hope  of  immortality 
must  be  in  some  future  Raynouard  or  Fauriel 
who  may  be  engaged  in  literary  gleanings  up  o 
"  things  that  were"  but  have  ceased  to  be. 

In  our  own  islands,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  six  separate  languages  were  spoken,  to  sa} 
nothing  of  what  are  called  provincial  dialects— 
six  languages  so  distinct  that  the  speakers  of  anj 
one  of  them  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  rest 
these  were  the  modern  English,  the  Gaelic,  th 
Erse,  the  Welsh,  the  Manx,  and  the  old  British 


*  No  more  energetic,  no  more  persistent,  no  mor 
eloquent  advocate  of  negro  emancipation  ever  ap 
peared  than  \v;is  the  Abbe  Gre'goire.  I  do  not  knov 
what  became  of  the  curious  library  of  books  whic 
he  collected,  written  by  men  and  women  of  blac 
African  race.  They  amounted  to  many  hundreds  o 
volumes.  When  such  trouble  and  expense  were  em 
ployed  in  gathering  together  so  many  specimens 
negro  intellect,  it  would  be  sad  to  learn  that  the 
had  been  dispersed  for  the  want  of  some  congeni 
spirit  to  sympathise  with,  and  carry  forward,  the  goo 
bishop's  labour  of  love. 


hich  was  ouly  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Corn- 
all,  but  has  now  wholly  disappeared  ;  the  last 
arson  who  spoke  it — her  name  was  Dolly  Pcn- 
;ath — died  at  the  end  of  the  expired  century.. 
U  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  Manx  was 
enerally  understood  through  the  Isle  of  Man, 
nd  was  used  in  the  Church  services  of  many  of 
ic  districts  remote  from  the  larger  towns.  I 
elieve  a  Manx  sermon  is  now  seldom  heard, 
nd  though  the  language  is  still  employed  in 
ome  official  formulae  of  the  Tynwald  (or  ancient 
ourt)  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  our  Parliamen- 
ary  proceedings,  la  Reine  le  veult  is  still  the 
Gorman  form  in  which  the  royal  assent  is  given 
o  an  act  of  Parliament — the  ancient  idiom  of 
lona  is  very  near  extinction. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  with  the  Welsh. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  it  was  the  language, 
f  many  market  towns,  where  not  a  single  Cam- 
trian  word  can  now  be  heard.  It  is  retreating 
nore  and  more  from  the  busy  world  to  secluded 
ural  districts.  Its  value,  both  social  and  com- 
icrcial,  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  it  palls 
n  the  presence  of  the  sturdier  Anglo-Saxon 
ongue.  The  difficulty  of  making  it  the  medium 
or  conveying  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
ime  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged.  It  has 
)rought  to  literature  no  valuable  contributions 
f  its  own.  Nothing  but  curiosity  excites  an 
Englishman  to  study  Welsh,  while  a  hundred 
motives  encourage  the  Welshman  to  become 
naster  of  English.  For  the  English  opens  the 
door  to  preferment;  it  enables  the  Cymry  to 
start  fair  with  the  Sassenach.  A  Welshman, 
gnorant  of  English,  will  not  get  into  Parliament, 
ic  will  hardly  be  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ; 
it  may  be  doubted  if  he  could  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  of  the  excise  or  customs. 
The  Welshman,  like  all  of  the  Celtic  races,  is 
slow  to  move,  but  he  moves,  notwithstanding. 
He  wrestles  against  change,  but  change  is  too 
strong  even  for  Cambrian  nationality,  which  _  is 
strong  in  its  way,  and  obstinate  into  the  bargain. 
How  long  is  the  tongue  of  Taliessin  likely  to 
live?  The  electric  telegraph,  railways,  penny 
postage,  have  pronounced  its  doom.  These,  and 
other  such  mighty  ones,  repudiate  alliances  with 
anything  that  is  backward  or  retardatoiy.  They 
are  the  children  of  progress,  and  hold  in  due 
reverence  their  omnipotent  sire.  Their  diplo- 
macy is  all  carried  .on  in  the  language  of  high 
and  'advancing  civilisation. 

There  is  one  mode  of  dealing  with  decaying 
languages  which  has  often  succeeded  in  giving 
them  vitality— persecution.  Toleration,  emanci- 
pation, liberty,  conceded  to  dissenters,  brought 
many  of  them  within  the  pale  of  orthodox 
profession,  many  who  had  spurned  conformity 
while  non-conformity  was  visited  with  disability 
and  disgrace.  Pride  would  not  consent  to  a 
surrender  which  implied  a  recognition  of  supe- 
riority So  a  government  that  wants  to  give 
new  stamina  and  firmer  roots  to  a  language, 
had  best  begin  by  discouraging,  and  finish  by 
punishing,  those  who  employ  it.  The  German 
had  been  quietly  treading  on  the  heels  of  the 
Magyar;  the  Russian  had  been  undermining 
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the  Polish  ;  but  the  impatience  of  emperors  and 
tzars  could  only  be  satisfied  by  edicts,  whose 
object  was  the  more  speedy  extirpation  of  these 
national  emblems.  Tlien  it  was  that  the  Hun- 
garian and  the  Polonian  mothers  pressed  their 
infants  more  warmly  to  their  bosoms,  and  whis- 
pered with  sweeter  and  more  emphatic  eloquence 
the  mother  tongue  into  the  ears  of  the  child. 
This  was  an  influence  no  despotism  could  reach, 
a  right  against  whose  exercise  no  tyranny  could 
avail.  The  banned  languages  waxed  stronger 
because  they  were  bathed  in  the  waters  of  ad- 
versity, and  the  violence  with  which  it  was  en- 
deavoured to  break  the  bonds  only  bound  and 
riveted  them  more  tightly  and  more  last.ingly. 

The  current  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  dispersion  of  races  and  languages 
arc  alike  unobservant,  unphilosophical,  and  un- 
founded. It  is  a  sound  as  well  as  an  ancient 
doctrine  that  we  ought  to  reason  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  in  other  words  to  build,  if 
possible,  our  theories  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  not  upon 
the  shifting  sands  of  uncertainty  or  paradox. 
But,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the  present, 
which  is  clear,  up  to  the  past,  which  is  obscure, 
most  writers  on  Tribes  and  Tongues  have  chosen 
to  take  their  departure  from  the  darkness  of  de- 
parted days,  and  thence,  with  some  preconceived 
theory — generally  a  current  common-place— to 
grope  their  way  through  twilight  into  light.  If, 
starting  from  the  fields  of  observation  which 
now  sui  round  us,  we  would  take  the  torches  of 
present  positive  knowledge  to  illuminate  the 
mistiness  of  "  auld  lang  syne,"  we  should  assu- 
redly not  so  often  lose  our  way  in  hunting  those 
Wills-o'-the-wisp,  which  may  be  amusing  enough, 
but  are  more  treacherous  than  amusing. 

For  an  example.  By  far  the  greatest,  the 
most  compact,  the  most  peculiar,  the  most 
self-resembling,  the  most  national  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  is  the  Chinese  people. 
They  comprise  certainly  more  than  one-tuira  of 
the  whole  human  race.  We  have  very  lately 
obtained  censuses  of  the  population  from  inde- 
pendent sources,  and  we  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  aver  that  the  Chinese  empire  contains 
about  four  hundred  and  thirteen  millions. 
Surely  a  little  reflection  would  teach  us  that 
such  a  multitudinous  nation  was  likely  to  have 
an  origin  of  its  own,  to  be  descended  from  the 
aboriginal  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  rather  to 
have  given  character  to,  than  have  received  an 
impress  from,  the  neighbouring  nations.  We 
know  that  at  the  present  hour,  tens  of  thousands 
—  nay,  millions — of  Chinese  migrate  to  every  part 
of  the  Oriental  world.  We  find  them  every- 
where in  the  East,  mingling  with  and  modi- 
fying the  native  races,  and  producing  the  most 
marvellous  changes  in  the  physical,  phrcnolo- 

?'cal  and  physiognomical  character  of  man. 
et  what  absurd  fancies  have  been  circulated  as 
to  the  ancient  races  of  China,  what  they  were,  and 
whence  they  came.  The  Jesuits  would  have  it 
that  they  descended  from  a  Hebrew  colony,  and 
that  we  were  to  look  to  Judaea  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Sir  William  Jones 


believed  that  they  emanated  from  Hindoo 
tribes  who  wandered  from  India  to  the  Flowery 
Land.  More  than  one  writer  insists  that  they 
came  from  the  red  people  of  Western  America ; 
nay,  I  have  lately  seen  a  speculation  that  they 
are  of  Cambrian  origin,  a  Welsh  woman 
having  declared  on  a  visit  to  Canton  that  she 
both  understood  and  was  understood  by  the 
Chinese  people,  so  many  of  the  words  were 
Welsh.  But  the  most  accepted,  and  the  least 
irrational  supposition  is,  that  the  Chinese  na- 
tion has  for  its  ancestry  the  Manchuriun  races, 
who,  marching  as  emigrants,  are  supposed  most 
naturally  to  march,  towards  the  rising  sun,  found 
the  fertile  fields  of  China  more  attractive  than 
the  snowy  steppes  or  the  misty  mountains  of 
their  primitive  abodes. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  authority  for  any  of 
these  surmises.  The  Tartar  tribes,  no  doubt, 
Manchus  and  Moguls,  have  made  their  way 
into  China,  conquerors  in  war,  settlers  in  peace. 
They  have  established  dynasties,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  government,  yet  they 
remain  from  the  Chinese  multitude  nearly  as 
distinguishable  and  as  separate  now  as  at  the 
first  moment  of  their  intrusion.  In  the  great 
cities  they  occupy  separate  quarters  ;  scarcely  a 
word  of  their  language  has  found  its  way  into 
Chinese  conversation  or  into  Chinese  books. 
Their  numbers  have  been  calculated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  millions.  It  is  probable  that  much 
more  than  half  of  that  estimate  have  melted  into 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  the  Chinese,  having 
forgotten  their  own  dialects,  and  lost  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  And  what  we  can 
ascertain  to  be  passing  now,  we  may  safely  sup- 
pose to  have  occurred  in  remoter  times.  History 
is  generally  a  repetition  of  itself;  and  there  is 
profound  wisdom  in  the  axiom  that  there  is  no- 
thing really  new  under  the  sun.  The  study  of 
what  is — and  we  stand  on  safe  ground  when 
engaged  in  that  study— will  be  our  best  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  was. 


FAIRIES  AND  FLOWERS. 

CHILDREN  who  gather  common  flowers  at  will, 

And  leave  them,  withering,  on  the  path  to  lie, 
Dream  not  that  sprites,  in  pain,  cling  to  them  still, 

And  cannot  wander  till  the  moon  is  high; 
When  evening's  hush  is  felt  on  hill  and  dell, 

The  fairies  of  all  flowers  round  them  meet, 
And  charm  the  night  with  tones  ineffable, 

And  circle  o'er  the  grass  with  glimmering  feet. 

The  fairies  gathered  round,  with  pity  view 

The  broken  flowers  lying  helplessly, 
And  trick  out  the  crushed  leaves  with  diamond  dew  ; 

But  when  the  moon  is  high,  the  sprites  arc  free. 
These,  long  unhappy,  now  at  freedom  set, 

Yet  linger  for  a  moment  quite  forlorn, 
Droop  o'er  their  faded  flowers  with  regret, 

Then  fly  to  find  new  homes  before  the  morn. 

Good  fairies  guard   and  guide  them    through    the 
night, 

To  waiting  buds  these  lonely  sprites  they  bring, 
And  to  the  beauty  yet  concealed  from  sight, 

Link  them  by  magic  of  their  wondrous  ring; 
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The  liirl't  flows  round  them  with  a  happy  tune, 
While  the  ur.il ing  charm  is  made  complete 

With  hands  thrice  waved  towards  the  setting  moon, 
And  the  buds  ope  to  give  us  flowers  sweet. 


HUNTED   DOWN. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  Two  PORTIONS.    PORTION  THE  SECOND. 
rv. 

FOR  six  or  seven  months,  I  saw  no  more  of 
Mr.  Slinkton.  He  called  once  at  my  house,  but 
I  was  not  at  home ;  and  he  once  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  in  the  Temple,  but  I  was  engaged. 
His  friend's  Assurance  was  effected  in  March. 
Late  in  Sepl ember  or  early  in  October,  I  was 
down  at  Scarborough  for  a  breath  of  sea  air, 
•where  I  met  him  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  hot 
evening ;  he  came  towards  me  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  ;  and  there  was  the  walk  I  had  felt  so 
strongly  disinclined  to  take,  in  perfect  order 
again,  exactly  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

He  was  not  alone ;  he  had  a  young  lady  on 
his  arm.  She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  I 
looked  at  her  with  great  interest.  She  had  the 
appearance  of  being  extremely  delicate,  and  her 
face  was  remarkably  pale  and  melancholy ;  but 
she  was  very  pretty.  He  introduced  her,  as  his 
niece,  Miss  Niner. 

"  Are  you  strolling,  Mr.  Sampson  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  be  idle  ?" 

It  was  possible,  and  I  was  strolling. 

"  Shall  we  stroll  together  ?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

The  young  lady  walked  between  us,  and  we 
walked  on  the  cool  sea  sand  in  the  direction  of 
Filey. 

"There  have  been  wheels  here,"  said  Mr. 
Slinkton.  "  And  now  I  look  again,  the  wheels 
of  a  hand-carriage  !  Margaret,  my  love,  your 
shadow,  wit  hout  doubt !" 

"Miss  Niner' s  shadow?"  I  repeated,  looking 
down  at  it  on  the  sand. 

"Not  that  one,"  Mr.  Slinkton  returned, 
laughing.  "  Margaret,  my  dear,  tell  Mr.  Samp- 
son." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  young  lady,  turning  to 
me,  "there  is  nothing  to  tell — except  that  I 
constantly  see  the  same  invalid  old  gentleman, 
at  all  times,  wherever  I  go.  I  have  mentioned 
it  to  my  uncle,  and  he  calls  the  gentleman  my 
shadow." 

"  Does  he  live  in  Scarborough  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  is  staying  here." 

"Do  you  live  in  Scarborough  ?'* 

"No,  I  am  staying  here.  My  uncle  has 
placed  me  with  a  family  here,  for  my  health." 

"And  your  shadow?"  said  I,  smiling. 

"My  shadow,"  she  answered,  smiling  too, 
"is — like  myself — not  very  robust,  I  fear;  for, 
I  lose  my  shadow  sometimes,  as  my  shadow 
loses  me  at  other  times.  We  both  seem  liable 
to  confinement  to  the  house.  I  have  not  seen 
my  shadow  for  days  and  days ;  but  it  does  oddly 
happen,  occasionally,  that  wherever  I  go,,  for 
many  days  together,  this  gentleman  goes.  We 


have  come  together  in  the  most  unfrequented    ; 
nooks  on  this  shore." 

"  Is  this  he  ?"  said  I,  pointing  before  us. 

The  wheels  had  swept  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  described  a  great  loop  on  the  sand  in 
turning.  Bringing  the  loop  back  towards  us, 
and  spinning  it  out  as  it  came,  was  a  hand-car- 
riage drawn  by  a  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Niner,  "  this  really  is  my 
shadow,  uncle !" 

As  the  carriage  approached  us  and  we  ap- 
proached the  carriage,  I  saw  within  it  an  old 
man,  whose  head  was  sunk  on  his  breast,  and 
who  was  enveloped  in  a  variety  of  wrappers. 
He  was  drawn  by  a  very  quiet  but  very  keen- 
looking  man,  with  iron-grey  hair,  who  was 
slightly  lame.  They  had  passed  usj  when  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  old  gentleman  within, 
putting  out  his  arm,  called  to  me  by  my  name. 
I  went  back,  and  was  absent  from  Mr.  Slinkton 
and  his  niece  for  about  five  minutes. 

When  I  rejoined  them,  Mr.  Slinkton  was  the 
first  to  speak.  Indeed,  he  said  to  me  in  a  raised 
voice  before  I  came  up  with  him  :  "  It  is  well 
you  have  not  been  longer,  or  my  niece  might 
have  died  of  curiosity  to  know  who  her  shadow 
is,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"  An  old  East  India  Director,"  said  I.  "  Ail 
intimate  friend  of  our  friend's  at  whose  house^I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  A  certain 
Major  Banks.  You  have  heard  of  him  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Very  rich,  Miss  Niner ;  but  very  old,  and 
very  crippled.  An  amiable  man — sensible — much 
interested  in  you.  He  has  just  been  expatiating 
on  the  affection  that  he  has  observed  to  exist  be- 
tween you  and  your  uncle." 

Mr.  Slinkton  was  holding  his  hat  again,  and 
he  passed  his  hand  up  the  straight  walk,  as  if  he 
himself  went  up  it  serenely,  after  me. 

"  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  said,  tenderly  pressing 
his  niece's  arm  in  his,  "our  affection  was  always 
a  strong  one,  for  we  have  had  but  few  near  ties. 
We  have  still  fewer  now.  We  have  associations 
to  bring  us  together,  that  are  not  of  this  world, 
Margaret." 

"Dear  uncle!"  murmured  the  young  lady, 
and  turned  her  face  aside  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  My  niece  and  I  have  such  remembrances 
and  regrets  in  common,  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  feel- 
ingly pursued,  "that  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  relations  between  us  were  cold  or  in- 
different. If  you  remember  a  conversation  you 
and  I  once  had  together,  you  will  understand  the 
reference  I  make.  Cheer  up,  dear  Margaret, 
Don't  droop,  don't  droop.  My  Margaret !  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  droop !" 

The  poor  young  lady  was  very  much  affected, 
but  controlled  herself.  His  feelings,  too,  were 
very  acute.  In  a  word,  he  found  himself  under 
such  great  need  of  "a  restorative,  that  he  pre- 
sently went  away,  to  take  a  bath  of  sea  water ; 
leaving  the  young  lady  and  me  sitting  on  a 
point  of  rock,  and  probably  presuming— but, 
that,  you  will  say,  was  a  pardonable  indulgence 
in  a  luxury— that  she  would  praise  him  with  all 
her  heart. 
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She  did,  poor  thing.  With  all  her  confiding 
heart,  she  praised  him  to  me,  for  his  care  of  her 
dc;ul  sister,  and  for  his  untiring  devotion  in  her 
last  illness.  The  sister  had  wasted  away  very 
slowly,  and  wild  and  terrible  fantasies  had  come 
over  licr  towards  the  end ;  but  he  had  never  been 
impatient  with  her,  or  at  a  loss;  had  always 
been  gentle,  watchful,  and  self-possessed.  The 
sister  had  known  him,  and  she  knew  him,  to  be 
the  best  of  men,  the  kindest  of  men,  and  yet  a 
man  of  such  admirable  strength  of  character,  as 
to  be  a  very  tower  for  the  support  of  their  weak 
natures  while  their  poor  lives  endured. 

"  I  shall  leave  him,  Mr.  Sampson,  very  soon," 
snid  the  young  lady ;  "  I  know  my  life  is  draw- 
ing to  an  end ;  and  when  1  am  gone,  I  hope  lie 
•will  marry  and  be  happy.  I  am  sure  he  has 
lived  single  so  long,  only  for  my  sake,  and  for 
my  poor  poor  sister's." 

'The  little  hand-carriage  had  made  another 
great  loop  on  the  damp  sand,  and  was  coming 
Back  again,  gradually  spinning  out  a  slim  figure 
of  eight,  half  a  mile  long. 

"  Young  lady,"  said  I,  looking  around,  lay- 
ing my  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  time  presses.  You  hear  the  gentle 
murmur  of  that  sea  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  utmost  wonder 
and  alarm,  saying,  "  Yes  !" 

"  And  you  know  what  a  voice  is  in  it  when 
the  storm  comes  ?" 

"  Yes !"' 

"  You  see  how  quiet  and  peaceful  it  lies 
before  us,  and  you  know  what  an  awful  sight 
of  power  without  pity  it  might  be,  this  very 
night  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  But  if  you  had  never  heard  or  seen  it,  or 
heard  of  it,  in  its  cruelty,  could  you  believe 
that,  it  beats  every  inanimate  thing  in  its  way 
to  pieces,  without  mercy,  and  destroys  life  with- 
out remorse  ?" 

"  You  terrify  me,  sir,  by  these  questions  !" 

"  To  save  you,  young  lady,  to  save  you ! 
For  God's  sake,  collect  your  strength  and  col- 
lect your  firmness !  If  you  were  here  alone, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  rising  tide  on  the  flow 
to  fifty  feet  above  your  head,  you  could  not  be 
in  greater  danger  than  the  danger  you  are  now 
to  be  saved  from." 

The  figure  on  the  sand  was  spun  out,  and 
straggled  otf  into  a  crooked  little  jerk  that 
ended  at  the  cliff  very  near  us. 

"  As  I  am,  before  Heaven  and  the  Judge  of 
all  mankind,  your  friend,  and  your  dead  sister's 
friend,  I  solemnly  entreat  you,  Miss  Niner, 
without  one  moment's  loss  of  time,  to  come  to 
this  gentleman  with  me !" 

If  the  little  carriage  had  been  less  near  to  us, 
I  doubt  if  I  could  have  got  her  away ;  but,  it 
•was  so  near,  that  we  were  there,  before  she  had 
recovered  the  hurry  of  being  urged  from  the 
rock.  I  did  not  remain  there  with  her,  two 
minutes.  Certainly  within  five,  I  had  the  in- 
expressible satisfaction  of  seeing  her — from  the 
point  we  had  sat  on,  and  to  which  I  had  re- 
turned— half  supported  and  half  carried  up 


some  rude  steps  notched  in  the  cliff,  by  the 
figure  of  an  active  man.  With  that  figure  be- 
side her,  I  knew  she  was  safe  anywhere. 

I  sat  alone  on  the  roek,  awaiting  Mr.  Slink- 
ton's  return.  The  twilight  was  deepening  and 
the  shadows  were  heavy,  when  lie  came  round 
the  point,  with  his  hat  hanging  at  his  button- 
hole, smoothing  his  wet  hair  with  one  of  his 
hands,  and  picking  out  the  old  path  with  the 
other  and  a  pocket- comb. 

"  My  niece  not  here,  Mr.  Sampson  ?"  he  said, 
looking  about. 

"  Miss  Niner  seemed  to  feel  a  chill  in  the  air 
after  the  sun  was  down,  and  lias  gone  home." 

He  looked  surprised,  as  though  she  were  not 
accustomed  to  do  anything  without  him  :  even 
to  originate  so  .slight  a  proceeding.  "  I  per- 
suaded Miss  Niner/'  I  explained. 

"  Ah !"  said  he.  "  She  is  easily  persuaded — 
for  her  good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sampson;  she 
is  better  within  doors.  The  bathing-place  was 
further  than  I  thought,  to  say  the  truth." 

"  Miss  Niner  is  very  delicate,"  I  observed. 

He  shook  his  head  and  drew  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Very,  very,  very.  You  may  recollect  my  say- 
ing so  ?  The  time  that  has  since  intervened,  has 
not  strengthened  her.  The  gloomy  shadow  that 
fell  upon  her  sister  so  early  in  life,  seems,  in  my 
anxious  eyes,  to  gather  over  her  too,  ever  darker, 
ever  darker.  Dear  Margaret,  dear  Margaret ! 
But  we  must  hope." 

The  hand-carriage  was  spinning  away  before 
us,  at  a  most  indecorous  pace  for  an  invalid 
vehicle,  and  was  making  most  irregular  curves 
upon  the  sand.  Mr.  Slinkton,  noticing  it  after 
he  had  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  said : 

"  If  I  may  judge  from  appearances,  your 
friend  will  be  upset,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"  It  looks  probable,  certainly,"  said  I. 

"  The  servant  must  be  di  uuk." 

"  The  servants  of  old  geullemeu  will  get  drunk 
sometimes,"  said  L 

"  The  major  draws  very  light,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"  The  major,  does  draw  light,"  said  I. 

By  this  time,  the  carriage,  much  to  my  relief, 
was  lost  in  the  darkness.  We  walked  on  for  a 
little,  side  by  side  over  the  sand,  in  silence. 
After  a  short  while  he  said,  in  a  voice  still  af- 
fected by  the  emotion  that  his  niece's  state  of 
health  had  awakened  in  him  : 

"  Do  you  stay  here  long,  Mr.  Sampson?" 

"  Why,  no.     I  am  going  away  to-night." 

"  So  soon?  But,  business  always  holds  you 
in  request.  Men  like  Mr.  Sampson  are  too  im- 
portant to  others,  to  be  spared  to  their  own  need 
of  relaxation  and  enjoyment." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  L  "  How- 
ever, I  am  going  back." 

"To  London?" 

"  To  Lpndon." 

"  I  shall  be  there  too,  soon  after  you." 

I  knew  that,  as  well  as  he  did.  But,  I  did 
not  tell  him  so.  Any  more  than  I  told  him  what 
defensive  weapon  my  right  hand  rested  on  in  my 
pocket,  as  I  walked  by  his  side.  Any  more  than 
I  told  him  why  I  did  not  walk  on  the  sea-side 
o£  him,  with  the  night  closing  in. 
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We  left  the  beach,  and  our  ways  diverged. 
We  exchanged  Good  night,  and  had  parted  in- 
deed, when  he  said,  returning: 

"  Mr.  Sampson,  may  I  ask  ?  Poor  Meltham, 
whom  we  spoke  of. — Dead  yet  ?" 

"  Not  when  I  last  heard  of  him  ;  but  too 
broken  a  man  to  live  long,  and  hopelessly  lost  to 
his  old  calling." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  !"  said  he,  with  great  feel- 
ing. "  Sad,  sad,  sad !  The  world  is  a  grave !" 
And  so  went  his  way. 

It  was  not  his  fault  if  the  world  were  not  a 
grave  ;  but,  I  did  not  call  that  observation  after 
him,  any  more  than  I  had  mentioned  those  other 
things  just  now  enumerated.  He  went  h;s  way, 
and  I  went  mine  with  all  expedition.  This  hap- 
pened, as  I  have  said,  either  at.  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  o£  October.  The  next 
.time  I  saw  him,  and  the  last  time,  was  late  in 
November. 

v. 

I  HAD  a  very  particular  engagement,  to  break- 
fast in  the  Temple.  It,  was  a  bitter  north- 
easterly morning,  and  the  sleet  and  slush  lay 
inches  deep  in  the  streets.  I  could  get  no 
conveyance,  and  was  soon  wet  to  the  knees ; 
but  I  should  have  been  true  to  that  appoint- 
ment though  I  had  had  to  wade  to  it,  up  to  my 
neck  in  the  same  impediments. 

The  appointment  took  me  to  some  chambers 
in  the  Temple.  They  were  at  the  top  of  a 
lonely  corner  house  overlooking  the  river.  The 
name  ME,.  ALFRED  BECKWITH  was  painted  on 
the  outer  door.  On  the  door  opposite,  on  the 
same  landing,  the  name  MK.  JULIUS  SLINK- 
TON.  The  doors  of  both  sets  of  chambers  stood 
open,  so  that  anything  said  aloud  in  one  set, 
could  be  heard  in  the  other. 

I  had  never  been  in  those  chambers  before. 
They  were  dismal,  close,  unwholesome,  and  op- 
pressive ;  the  furniture,  originally  good,  and  not 
yet  old,  was  faded  and  dirty ;  the  rooms  were 
in  great  disorder ;  there  was  a  strong  pervading 
smell  of  opium,  brandy,  and  tobacco ;  the  grate 
and  fire-irons  were  splashed  all  over,  with  un- 
sightly blotches  of  rust ;  and  on  a  sofa  by  the 
fire,  in  the  room  where  breakfast  had  been  pre- 
pared, lay  the  host,  Mr.  Beckwith  :  a  man  with 
all  the  appearances  upon  him  of  the  worst  kind 
of  drunkard,  very  far  advanced  upon  his  shame- 
ful way  to  death. 

"  Slinkton  is  not  come  yet,"  said  this  creature, 
staggering  up  wh en  I  went  in;  "I'll  call  him. 
Halloa!  Julius  Caesar  !  Come  and  drink  !"  As 
he  hoarsely  roared  this  out,  he  beat  the  poker 
and  tongs  together  in  a  mad  way,  as  if  that 
were  his  usual  manner  of  summoning  his  asso- 
ciate. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Slinktou  was  heard  through 
the  clatter,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stair- 
case, and  he  carne  in.  He  had  not  expected 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  me.  I  have  seen  several 
artful  men  brought  to  a  stand,  but  1  never  saw 
a  man  so  aghast  as  he  was  when  his  eyes  rested 
on  mine. 

"Julius  Cffisar,"  cried  Beckwith,  staggering 
between  us,  "  Mist'  Sampson  !  Mist'  Sampson, 


Julius  Caesar !  Julius,  Mist'  Sampson,  is  the 
friend  of  my  soul.  Julius  keeps  me  plied  with 
liquor,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Julius  is  a 
real  benefactor.  Julius  threw  the  tea  and 
coffee  out  of  window  when  I  used  to  have  any. 
Julius  empties  all  the  water  jugs  of  their  con- 
tents, and  fills  'em  with  spirits.  Julius  winds 
me  up  and  keeps  me  going.  Boil  the  brandy, 
Julius  !" 

There  was  a  rusty  and  furred  saucepan  in 
the  ashes — the  ashes  looked  like  the  accumula- 
tion of  weeks — and  Beckwith,  rolling  and  stag- 
gering between  us  as  if  he  were  going  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  fire,  got  the  saucepan  out,  and 
tried  to  force  it  into  Slinkton's  hand. 

"  Boil  the  brandy,  Julius  Csesar !  Come !  Do 
yonr  usual  office.  Boil  the  brandy  !" 

He  became  so  fierce  in  his  gesticulations  with 
the  saucepan,  that  I  expected  to  see  him  lay  open 
Slinkton's  head  with  it.  I  therefore  put  out  my 
hand  to  check  him.  He  reeled  back  to  the  sofa, 
and  sat  there,  panting,  shaking,  and  red-eyed,  in 
his  rags  of  dressing-gown,  looking  at  us  both. 
I  noticed  then,  that  there  was  nothing  to  drink 
on  the  table  but  brandy,  and  nothing  to  eat  but 
salted  herrings,  and  a  hot,  sickly,  highly-peppered 
stew. 

"  At  all  events,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  Slinktou, 
offering  me  the  smooth  gravel  path  for  the  last 
time,  "  I  thank  you  for  interfering  between  me 
and  this  unfortunate  man's  violence.  However 
you  came  here,  Mr.  Sampson,  or  with  whatever 
motive  you  came  here,  at  least  I  thank  you  for 
that." 

"  Boil  the  brandy !"  muttered  Beckwith. 

Without  gratifying  his  desire  to  know  how  I 
came  there,  I  said,  quietly,  "  How  is  your  niece, 
Mr.  Slinkton  ?" 

He  looked  hard  at  me,  and  I  looked  hard  at 
him. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Sampson,  that  my 
niece  has  proved  treacherous  and  ungrateful  to 
her  best  friend.  She  left  me,  without  a  word  of 
notice  or  explanation.  She  was  misled,  no  doubt, 
by  some  designing  rascal.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  of  it  ?" 

"  I  did  hear  that  she  was  misled  by  a  design- 
ing rascal.  In  fact,  I  have  proof  of  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  P"  said  he. 

"  Quite." 

"Boil  the  brandy!"  muttered  Beckwith. 
"  Company  to  breakfast,  Julius  Caesar !  Do  your 
usual  office — provide  the  usual  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper — boil  the  brandy  !" 

The  eyes  of  Slinkton  looked  from  him  to  me, 
and  he  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration : 

"  Mr.  Sampson,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  so  am  I.  I  will  be  plain  with  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  said  I,  shaking  my 
head.  „ 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  be  plain  with  you. 

"  And  I  tell  you,  you  will  not,"  said  I. 
know  all  about  you.     You  plain  with  any  one  ? 
Nonsense,  nonsense !" 

"  I  plainly  tell  you,  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  manner  almost  composed,  "  that  I 
uude  stand  your  object.  You  want  to  save  your 
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funds,  and  escape  from  your  liabilities;  these 
are  old  tricks  of  trade  with  you  Office-gentlemen. 
But  you  will  not  do  it,  sir :  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed. You  have  not  an  easy  adversary  to  play 
against,  when  you  play  against  me.  We  shall 
hare  to  inquire,  iu  due  time,  when  and  how  Mr. 
Beckwilh  fell  into  his  present  habits.  With 
that  remark,  sir,  I  put  this  poor  creature  and 
his  incoherent  wanderings  of  speech,  aside,  and 
wish  you  a  good  morning  and  a  better  case  next 
time." 

While  he  was  saying  this,  Beckwith  had  filled 
a  half-pint  glass  with  brandy.  At  this  moment, 
he  threw  the  brandy  at  his  face,  and  threw  the 

flnss  after  it.  Slinkton  put  his  hands  up,  half 
lindcd  with  the  spirit,  and  cut  with  the  glass 
across  the  forehead.  At  the  sound  of  the 
breakage,  a  fourth  person  came  into  the  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  stood  at  it.  He  was  a  very 
quiet  but  very  keen  looking  man,  with  iron-grey 
hair,  and  slightly  lame. 

Slinkton  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  assuaged 
the  pain  in  his  smarting  eyes,  and  dabbled  the 
blood  on  his  forehead.  He  was  a  long  time 
about  it,  and  I  saw  that,  in  the  doing  of  it,  a 
tremendous  change  came  over  him,  occasioned 
by  the  change  in  Beckwith — who  ceased  to  pant 
and  tremble,  sat  upright,  and  never  took  his 
eyes  off  him.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  face  in 
which  abhorrence  and  determination  were  so 
forcibly  painted,  as  in  Beckwith's  then. 

"  Look  at  me,  you  villain,"  said  Beckwith, 
"and  see  me  as  I  really  am.  I  took  these 
rooms,  to  make  them  a  trap  for  you.  I  came 
into  them  as  a  drunkard,  to  bait  the  trap  for 
vou.  You  fell  into  the  trap,  and  you  will  never 
leave  it  alive.  On  the  morning  when  you  last 
went  to  Mr.  Sampson's  office,  I  had  seen  him 
first.  Your  plot  has  been  known  to  both  of  us, 
all  along,  and  you  have  been  counterplotted 
all  along.  What  ?  Having  been  cajoled  into 
putting  that  prize  of  two  thousand  pounds  in 
your  power,  1  was  to  be  done  to  death  with 
brandy,  and,  brandy  not  proving  quick  enough, 
with  something  quicker  ?  Have  I  never  seen 
you,  when  you  thought  my  senses  gone,  pouring 
from  your  little  bottle  into  my  glass  ?  Why, 
you  Murderer  and  Forger,  alone  here  with  you 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  as  I  have  so  often  been, 
I  have  had  my  hand  upon  the  trigger  of  a  pistol, 
twenty  times,  to  blow  your  brains  out !" 

This  sudden  starting  up  of  the  thing  that  he 
had  supposed  to  be  his  imbecile  victim,  into  a 
determined  man,  with  a  settled  resolution  to 
hunt  him  down  and  be  the  death  of  him  merci- 
lessly expressed  from  head  to  foot,  was,  in  the 
first  shock,  too  much  for  him.  Without  any 
figure  of  speech,  he  staggered  under  it.  But, 
there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose, 
that  a  man  who  is  a  calculating  criminal,  is,  in 
any  phase  of  his  guilt,  otherwise  than  true  to 
himself  and  perfectly  consistent  with  his  whole 
character.  Such  a  man  commits  murder,  and 
murder  is  the  natural  culmination  of  his  course  ; 
such  a  man  has  to  outface  murder,  and  he  will 
do  it  with  hardihood  and  effrontery.  It  is  a  sort 
of  fashion  to  express  surprise  that  any  notorious 


criminal,  having  such  crime  upon  his  conscience, 
can  so  brave  it  out.  Do  you  think  that  if  he  had 
it  on  his  conscience,  or  had  a  conscience  to  have 
it  upon,  he  would  ever  have  committed  the  crime? 

Perfectly  consistent  with  himself,  as  I  believe 
all  such  monsters  to  be,  this  Slinkton  recovered 
himself,  and  showed  a  defiance  that  was  suffi- 
ciently cold  and  quiet.  He  was  white,  he  was 
haggard,  he  was  changed ;  but,  only  as  a  sharper 
who  had  played  for  a  great  stake,  and  had  been 
outwitted  and  had  lost  the  game. 

"  Listen  to  ine,  you  villain,"  said  Beckwith, 
"  and  let  every  word  you  hear  me  say,  be  a  stab 
in  your  wickea  heart.  When  I  took  these  rooms, 
to  throw  myself  in  your  way  and  lead  you  on  to 
the  scheme  which  I  knew  my  appearance  and 
supposed  character  and  habits  would  suggest  to 
such  a  devil,  how  did  I  know  that  ?  Because 
you  were  no  stranger  to  me.  1  knew  you  well. 
And  I  knew  you  to  be  the  cruel  wretch  who,  for 
so  much  money,  had  killed  one  innocent  girl 
while  she  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  who  was, 
by  inches,  killing  another." 

Slinkton  took  out  a  snuff-box,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  laughed. 

"  But,  see  here,"  said  Beckwith,  never  look- 
ing away,  never  raising  his  voice,  never  relaxing 
his  face,  never  unclenching  his  hand.  "  See 
what  a  dull  wolf  you  have  been,  after  all !  The 
infatuated  drunkard  who  never  drank  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  liquor  you  plied  him  with,  but  poured 
it  away,  here,  there,  everywhere,  almost  before 
your  eyes — who  bought  over  the  fellow  you  set 
to  watch  him  and  to  ply  him,  by  outbidding  you 
in  his  bribe,  before  he  had  been  at  his  work  three 
days — with  whom  you  have  observed  no  caution, 
yet  who  was  so  bent  on  ridding  the  earth  of  you 
as  a  wild  beast,  that  he  would  have  defeated  you 
if  you  had  been  ever  so  prudent — that  drunkard 
whom  you  have  many  a  time  left  on  the  floor 
of  this  room,  and  who  has  even  let  you  go  out 
of  it,  alive  and  undeceived,  when  you  have 
turned  him  over  with  your  foot — has,  almost  as 
often,  on  the  same  night,  within  an  hour,  within 
a  few  minutes,  watched  you  awake,  had  his  hand 
at  your  pillow  when  you  were  asleep,  turned 
over  your  papers,  taken  samples  from  your 
bottles  and  packets  of  powder,  changed  their 
contents,  rifled  every  secret  of  your  life !" 

He  had  had  another  pinch  of  snuff  in  his 
hand,  but  had  gradually  let  it  drop  from  be- 
tween his  fingers  to  the  floor,  where  he  now 
smoothed  it  out  with  his  foot,  looking  down  at 
it  the  while. 

"  That  drunkard,"  said  Beckwith,  "  who  had 
free  access  to  your  rooms  at  all  times,  that  he 
might  drink  the  strong  drinks  you  feft  in 
his  way  and  be  the  sooner  ended,  holding  no 
more  terms  with  you  than  he  would  hold  with  a 
tiger,  has  had  his  master-key  for  all  your  locks, 
his  test  for  all  your  poisons,  his  clue  to  your 
cipher  writing.  He  can  tell  you,  as  well  as  you 
can  tell  him,  how  long  it  toolc  to  complete  that 
deed,  what  doses  there  were,  what  intervals, 
what  signs  of  gradual  decay  upon  mind  and 
body,  what  distempered  fancies  were  produced, 
what  observable  changes,  what  physical  pain. 
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He  can  tell  you,  as  well  as  you  can  tell  him,  that 
all  this  was  recorded  day  by  day,  as  a  lesson  of 
experience  for  future  service.  He  can  tell  you, 
better  than  you  can  tell  him,  where  that  journal 
is  at  this  moment." 

Sliiikton  stopped  the  action  of  his  foot,  and 
looked  at  Beckwith. 

"  No,"  said  the  latter,  as  if  answering  a  ques- 
tion from  him.  "  Not  in  the  drawer  of  the 
writing-desk  that  opens  with  the  spring;  it  is 
not  there,  and  it  never  will  be  there  again." 

"  Then  you  are  a  thief !"  said  Slinkton. 

Without  any  change  whatever  in  the  inflexible 
purpose  which  it.  was  quite  terrific  even  to  me  to 
contemplate,  and  .from  the  power  of  which  I  had 
all  along  felt  convinced  it  was  impossible  for  this 
wretch  to  escape,  Beckwith  returned : 

"  And  I  am  your  niece's  shadow,  too." 

With  an  imprecation,  Slinkton  put  his  hand 
to  his  head,  tore  out  some  hair,  and  flung  it  on 
the  ground.  It  was  the  end  of  the  smooth  walk ; 
he  destroyed  it  in  the  action,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  his  use  for  it  was  past. 

Beckwith  went  on:  "Whenever  yon  left  here, 
I  left  here.  Although  I  understood  that  you 
found  it  necessary  to  pause  in  the  completion  of 
that  purpose,  to  avert  suspicion,  still  I  watched 
you  close,  with  the  poor  confiding  girl.  When 
I  had  your  diary,  and  could  read  it  word  by  word 
—it  was  only  about  the  night  before  your  last 
visit  to  Scarborough— you  remember  the  night? 
you  slept  willi  a  small  flat  phial  tied  to  your  wrist 
— I  sent  to  Mr.  Sampson,  who  was  kept  out  of 
view.  This  is  JvJr.  Sampson's  trusty  servant 
standing  .by  the  door.  We  three  saved  your 
niece  among  us." 

Slinkton  looked  at  us  all,  took  an  uncertain 
step  or  two  from  the  place  where  he  had  stood, 
returned  to  it,  and  glanced  about  him  in  a  very 
curious  way — as  one  of  the  meaner  reptiles  might, 
when  looking  for  a  hole  to  hide  in.  I  noticed  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  singular  change  took  place 
in  the  figure  of  the  man— as  if  it  collapsed  within 
his  clothes,  and  they  consequently  became  ill- 
shapen  and  ill-litting. 

"You  shall  know,"  said  Beckwith,  "for  I 
hope  the  knowledge  will  be  bitter  and  terrible  to 
you,  why  you  have  been  pursued  by  one  man, 
and  why,  when  the  whole  interest  that  Mr. 
Sampson  represents,  would  have  expended  any 
money  in  hunting  you  down,  you  have  been 
tracked  to  death  at  u  single  individual's  charge. 
I  hear  you  have  had  the  name  of  Melthain  on 
your  lips  sometimes  ?" 

I  sa\v,  in  addition  to  those  other  changes,  a 
sudden  stoppage  come  upon  his  breathing. 

"  When  you  gent  the  sweet  girl  whom  you 
murdered  (you  know  with  what  artfully-made- 
out  surroundings  and  probabilities  you  sent  her), 
to  Meltham's  otiice  before  taking  her  abroad,  to 
originate  the  transaction  that  doomed  her  to  the 
grave,  it  fell  to  Meltham's  lot  to  see  her  and  to 
speak  with  her.  It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  save 
her,  though  I  know  he  would  freely  give  his  own 
life  to  have  done  it.  He  admired  iier;— I  would 
say,  he  loved  her  deeply,  if  1  thought  it  possible 
that  you  could  understand  the  word.  When  she 


was  sacrificed,  he  was  thoroughly  assured  of 
your  guilt.  Having  lost  her,  he  had  but  one 
object  left  in  life,  and  that  was,  to  avenge  her 
and  destroy  you." 

I  saw  the  villain's  nostrils  rise  and  fall,  con- 
vulsively ;  but,  I  saw  no  moving  at,  his  mouth. 

"  That  man,  Meltham,"  Beckwith  steadily 
pursued,  "was  as  absolutely  certain  that  you 
could  never  elude  him  in  this  world,  if  he  de- 
voted himself  to  your  destruction  with  his  ut- 
most fidelity  and  earnestness,  and  if  he  divided 
the  sacred  duty  with  no  other  duty  in  life,  as  he 
was  certain  that  in  achieving  it  he  would  be  a 
poor  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
and  would  do  well  before  Heaven  in  striking 
you  out  from  among  living  men.  I  am  that 
man,  and  I  thank  GOB  that  I  have  done  my 
work !" 

If  Slinkton  had  been  running  for  his  life  from 
swift-footed  savages,  a  dozen  miles,  he  could  not 
have  shown  more  emphatie  signs  of  being  op- 
pressed at  heart  and  labouring  for  breath,  than 
lie  showed  now,  when  he  looked  at  the  pursuer 
who  had  so  relentlessly  hunted  him  down. 

"  You  never  saw  me  under  my  right  name, 
before ;  you  see  me  under  my  right  name,  now. 
You  shall  see  me  once  again,  in  the  body,  when 
you  are  tried  for  your  life.  You  shall  see  me 
once  again,  in  the  spirit,  when  the  cord  is  round 
your  neck,  and  the  crowd  are  crying  against 
you!" 

When  Meltham  had  spoken  these  last  words, 
that  miscreant  suddenly  turned  away  his  face, 
and  seemed  to  strike  his  mouth  with  his  open 
hand.  At  the  same  instant,  the  room  was  filled 
with  a  new  and  powerful  odour,  and,  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  he  broke  into  a  crooked  run, 
leap,  start — I  have  no  name  for  the  spasm — and 
fell,  with  a  dull  weight  that  shook  the  heavy  old 
doors  and  windows  in  their  frames. 

That  was  the  fitting  end  of  him. 

When  we  saw  that  he  was  dead,  we  drew 
away  from  the  room,  and  Meltham,  giving  me 
his  hand,  said  with  a  weary  air : 

"  I  have  no  more  work  on  earth,  my  friend. 
But,  I  shall  see  her  again,  elsewhere." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  rally  him.  He 
might  have  saved  her,  he  said ;  he  had  not 
saved  her,  and  he  reproached  himself ;  he  had 
lost  her,  and  he  was  broken-hearted. 

"  The  purpose  that  sustained  me,  is  over, 
Sampson,  and  there  is  nothing  now  to  hold 
me  to  life.  I  am  not  fit  for  life ;  I  am  weak 
and  spiritless ;  I  have  no  hope  and  no  object; 
my  day  is  done." 

In  truth,  I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  the 
broken  man  who  then  spoke  to  me,  was  the  man 
who  had  so  strongly  and  so  differently  impressed 
me  when  his  purpose  was  yet  before  him.  I  used 
such  entreaties  with  him,  as  I  could;  but,  he 
still  said,  and  always  said,  in  a  patient  unde- 
monstrative way — nothing  could  avail  him — he 
was  broken-hearted. 

He  died  early  in  the  next  spring.  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  poor  young  lady  for 
whom  he  had  cherished  those  tender  and  un- 
happy regrets,  and  he  left  all  he  had  to  her 
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sister.  She  lived  to  be  a  bappy  wife  and 
mother;  she  married  my  sister's  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded poor  Meltliani ;  she  is  living  now  ;  and 
her  children  ride  about  the  garden  on  my  walk- 
ing-stick, when  I  go  to  see  her. 


NEEDLEWOMAN'S  HALT. 

OP  the  grown-up  unmarried  women  in  this 
count  ry,  three  out  of  four ;  of  the  widows,  two  in 
llmv;  of  the  wives,  a  seventh  part,  earn  their 
bread  by  their  labour.  Of  these  working  women, 
nearly  half  a  million  live  by  the  needle,  and  one- 
half  of  that  number  can  only  live  at  all  by  work- 
ing twelve  or  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

1'he  wretched  earnings"  of  the  needle  are,  of 
course,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excessive  supply  of 
workers,  and  the  helplessness  that  urges  thou- 
sands of  them  to  work  for  any  payment  that  will 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  the  low  pay- 
ment of  piece-work  compels  hasty  production, 
and  the  good  needlework  in  which  a  well-trained 
housewife  takes  delight,  cannot  be  executed  by 
the  fingers  urged  by  the  fear  that  sixteen  hours 
of  work  may  fail  to  get  over  cighteenpcnny- 
worth  of  pay. 

We  speak  of  skill  in  the  mere  act  of  sewing, 
quite  apart  from  the  sublime  science  of  millinery. 
Few  needlewomen  can  afford  themselves  the  time 
to  cultivate  such  skill, yet  very  many  happy  wives 
who  are  themselves  able  to  sew  with  delibera- 
tion, and  delight  in  the  perfection  of  their  own 
work,  can  appreciate  its  value.  Thousands  of 
ladies  are  desiring  in  vain  to  know  where  they 
can  find  women  who  might  come  to  the  house  of 
an  employer,  or  take  work  to  their  own  rooms 
and  put  into  it  stitchery  that  is  all  ornament 
and  strength.  Ladies  are  not,  we  think,  un- 
willing to  understand  that  skilled  work  is  entitled 
to  a  price  high  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  But 
where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Where  is  the  care- 
ful housewife  to  look,  in  such  a  great  bottle 
of  hay  as  London,  for  example,  when  she  wants 
to  find  the  needle  that  wm  serve  her  turn? 
Wanted,  a  Needlewoman's  Hall. 

A  great  and,  for  the  present,  necessary  bur- 
den under  which  the  needlewoman  lies,  is  the 
necessity  of  taking  shopwork  from  the  hands  of 
agents  or  sub-agents,  and  paying  them  a  serious 
per-centago  of  risk  money  from  their  wretched 
earnings.  The  tradesman  requires  security  for 
the  material  he  sends  out  to  be  made ;  the  needle- 
woman herself  has  none  but  her  character  to 
ofl'er.  Therefore,  a  more  substantial  middleman 
steps  in  to  take  from  the  tradesman  his  material 
ann  make  himself  responsible  for  its  return  cut. 
and  stiiched  into  a  certain  number  of  garments, 
at  a  stipulated  price  for  each.  This  man  employs 
the  needlewomen,  or  perhaps  sublets  part  of  his 
contract  to  others  who  employ  them,  and,  for  t  he 
risk  of  the  guarantee,  as  well  as  for  the  prolits 
of  the  occupation  he  has  taken  on  himself,  the 
price  paid  to  the  needlewoman  for  her  work  is 
made  very  decidedly  to  differ  from  the  price  paid 
for  it  by  the  person  who  first  gave  it  out.  The 
deduction  is  most  serious  to  a  class  that  is 
obliged  to  know  how — and  does  know  how — to 


do  more  with  an  odd  sixpence  a  week  than  per- 
haps any  other  class  of  beings  upon  earth.  The 
tradesman  cannot  be  expected  to  make  weekly 
distribution  of  material  upon  a  large  scale,  to  a 
crowd  of  poor  and  suffering  women  whom  he 
does  not  know,  depending  upon  nothing  but  the 
principles  of  human  nature  for  his  surety.  The 
agency  is  unavoidable  at  present ;  although  ita 
abolition,  if  it  could  be  got  rid  of,  would  close 
a  paltry  way  of  money-making,  with  which  men 
could  very  well  dispense.  Wanted,  a  Needle- 
woman's Hall. 

The  want  is,  of  a  point  of  immediate  con- 
tact between  the  whole  body  of  the  honest 
needlewomen  in  a  town,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  public.  We  cannot  alter  the  main 
principles  of  trade,  to  raise  the  needlewoman's 
profits,  but  we  can  study  those  accidents  of  her 
condition  which  deprive  her  of  the  whole  advan- 
tage to  be  had  of  patient  industry.  If  only  a 
little  money  given  by  the  rich,  will  set  up  a  ma- 
chinery that  shall  secure  permanently  for  some 
of  the  hardest  and  the  worst  rewarded  workers 
in  the  land,  most  of  them  helpless  single  women, 
a  condition  permanently  raised  above  its  present 
level,  let  the  fact  be  shown,  and  the  help  may 
be  looked  for,  confidently. 

A  small  beginning  has  been  established  this 
year  in  London:  it  is  the  Institution  for 
the  Employment  of  Needlewomen,  Number 
Twenty-six,  Lamb's  Conduit-street.  This  insti- 
tution may  be  taken  as  the  germ  of  Needle- 
woman's Hall.  It  is  quite  modest  in  its  pre- 
tension, but  quite  capable  of  developing  its 
mustard-seed  into  a  mustard-tree,  if  benig- 
nant showers  shall  prosper  it.  The  founder  of 
it,  is  a  lady  who  had  been  drawn  from  one  spec- 
tacle of  sorrow  to  another,  into  a  genuine 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  different  classes 
of  Our  Homeless  Poor,  and  who,  under  that 
title,  told  what  she  had  seen  of  the  condition  of 
poor  women  in  London,  in  a  little  book  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Nisbet,  of  Berners -street. 
For  example,  a  poor  widow  came  with  her  two 
little  boys  in  the  "  slack  season"  of  needlework, 
to  the  Refuge  at  Field-laue.  Eager  to  return 
to  honest  independence,  she  was  started  on  her 
own  account  in  a  bare  room,  and  obtained  the 
loan  of  a  chaff  bed  and  bolster.  What  sum 
would  suffice  to  furnish  her  with  necessaries  ? 
Half-a-crown  was  all  she  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
pose. She  hunted  up  a  chair  with  three  legs 
and  no  back,  which  she  could  have  for  threepence, 
and  she  knew  a  carpenter  who  had  a  spare  leg 
of  a  chair.  In  the  same  spirit  she  made  success- 
ful search  for  all  her  other  furniture;  found 
a  table,  n  cup,  a  saucer,  a  plate,  a  kelile  and  so 
forth ;  leaving  fivepence  of  surplus  when  her  fur- 
niture had  all  been  bought.  The  fivepence  she, 
with  all  simplicity  of  heart,  carried  back  to  her 
benefactor. 

At  Number  Twenty-six,  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  the  upper  part  of  a  house  has  been  taken; 
one  or  two  sensible  and  active  ladies  manage  the 
affairs;  but  there  is  an  ornamental  committee, 
and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  episcopal  and  noble 
patrons  to  attract  that  part  of  the  public  which 
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likes  best,  in  doing  good,  to  follow  the  example 
of  a  lord.  The  institution  was  opened  early  in  the 
year,  and  there  resort  to  it  now  about  sixty  needle- 
women. It  takes  work  from  shops  and  families; 
is  answerable  for  its  safe  return,  and  distributes 
it,  according  to  its  power,  to  all  women  of  honest 
character  who  come  and  ask  for  means  of  earning 
bread.  Prom  the  payment  received  for  the  work, 
it  deducts,  for  expenses,  a  halfpenny  in  the  shil- 
ling from  the  out-door  worker,  and  a  penny  in 
the  shilling  from  the  in-door  worker — who  has, 
in  return,  work  found,  house-room,  fire,  and  a 
cup  of  tea.  This  leaves  to  the  poor  needle- 
woman much  more  than  she  could  get  if  her 
work  came  to  her  through  the  hands  of  an 
agent,  and  this  will  make  the  institution  self-sup- 
porting, if  it  be  once  fairly  started  witli  a  small 
endowment,  and  be  freely  used  as  an  Exchange 
by  needlewomen  and  their  customers.  At  pre- 
sent the  system  is  one  that  enables  any  average 
needlewoman  to  earn  about  six  shillings  a 
week,  or  five  and  tenpence :  some  earning  more, 
and  a  few  less :  and  this  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated as  a  shilling  a  week  above  their  old  rate, 
besides  reduction  of  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in 
times  of  labour.  The  institution  has  a  scale  of 
reasonable  market  prices  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  work  sent  by  private  families,  and  it 
provides  women  to  work,  at  the  usual  price  of 
a  shilling  or  eighteenpeuce  a  day  and  their 
board,  for  ladies  at  their  homes.  It  makes  no 
vain  effort  to  revolutionise  the  market  price  of 
labour,  but  it  goes  as  far  as  possible  towards 
securing  labour  to  the  needlewoman  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  best  price  it  will  fetch. 

In  the  house  in  Lamb's  Conduit-street  are 
airy  workrooms ;  and  every  applicant  for  em- 

Sloyment  is  at  first  set  to  earn  her  money  by 
oing  the  work  she  receives,  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  the  house,  under  the  eye  of  a  matron. 
Her  value  as  a  worker  becomes  known,  and  if 
she  need  improvement,  something  is,  we  believe, 
now  done  for  her  help  to  better  skill.  Thirty  or 
forty  women  are  now  working  for  twelve  hours  a 
day  within  the  home.  They  bring  their  own  din- 
ners, when— as  is  not  always  the  case — they 
have  any  to  bring,  and  their  own  bread.  But  at 
tea-time,  tea  is  given  them — a  fact,  perhaps,  not 
reconcilable  with  the  strictest  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  but  a  kind  fact  and  a  good  fact 
none  the  less.  We  peeped  in  on  the  comfortable 
family  tea-table,  surrounded  by  poor  isolated 
women,  whose  common  distress  was  the  bond  of 
their  kindred,  that  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  kettle  ceased  to  sing  its  unpaid 
song  at  five  o'clock.  Besides,  do  they  not  pay 
their  penny  in  the  shilling  ? 

In  Needlewoman's  Hall,  then,  there  shall  be 
a  mighty  kettle,  and  it  shall  be  the  pleasant 
labour  of  the  public  to  support  the  modest, 
hearty  efforts  of  the  ladies  in  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  beginning  with  the  public's  representa- 
tive, the  Government.  At  present  that  which 
might  be  a  little  social  blessing  to  poor  women, 
Government  needlework,  passes  through  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  agents,  diminishing  in 
value  until  the  half-crown  paid  by  Great  Britain 


for  the  making  of  a  soldier's  coat  has  yielded 
eighteenpence  to  agents  and  employers,  but  a 
shilling  only  to  the  actual  maker.  The  shirt- 
maker's  pay  is,  in  this  manner,  reduced  by  three- 
pence in  the  shilling.  Government  prices  paid 
to  those  who  earn  them — as  they  might  readily 
be  through  Needlewoman's  Hall — would  at  once 
secure  better  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
needlewomen,  and  afford  some  protection  against 
the  hunger  of  slack  times :  for  Government  work 
is  not  peculiarly  incident  to  the  fashionable 
season,  and  might,  indeed,  often  be  reserved 
for  the  slack  time.  Let  Government,  then, 
set  a  good  example  in  this  little  matter— a 
little  matter  of  hunger,  thirst,  sleeplessness, 
disease,  ruin,  and  death,  to  many  helpless  wo- 
men— and  let  Government  see  that  those  who 
do  the  nation's  needlework,  get  their  employ- 
ment free  of  murderous  abatement  in  payment. 
Were  the  Government  work  sent  to  Lamb's 
Conduit-street,  much  would  be  done  at  one 
stroke  towards  the  development  of  Needle- 
woman's Hall.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  requisite  security.  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street  can  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Whoever  is  already  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  needlewomen  for  whom  he  or  she  may 
have  employment,  is  already  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  for  the  class  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
business.  But  whoever,  for  requisite  security 
against  loss,  employs  needlewomen  through  an 
agent,  who  has  his  own  profit  to  take  out  of  the 
weary  stitcher's  hire,  had  better  change  his 
system,  and  help  towards  the  establishment  of 
Needlewoman's  Hall  by  using  the  institution  in 
Lamb's  Conduit-street.  Let  the  prudent  house- 
wife who  does  needlework  herself,  because  she 
does  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  needlewoman 
with  whose  work  she  will  be  satisfied,  look  to 
Lamb's  Conduit-street,  and  make  her  wants 
known  to  the  secretary  of  the  institution  there. 
If  anybody  wants  to  endow  something  with  five 
or  ten  pounds,  and  happens  not  already  to  have 
sent  the  five  or  ten  pounds  to  one  or  both  of 
the  two  prize-fighters,  let  him  give  a  thought  to 
the  plant  and  machinery  of  Needlewoman's  Hall. 
Again  we  say,  in  the  name  of  London  and  of 
everyone  of  our  large  towns,  Wanted  a  Needle- 
woman's Hall.  Let  the  institution  be  brought 
into  busy  life,  and  let  its  kettle  be  kept  boiling. 


110MAN  SHEEP-SHEARING. 

THE  revenue  of  the  Roman  popes  as  temporal 
princes  has  been  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
sums  they  have  shorn  their  sheep  of.  This 
source  of  income  is  now  drying  up.  It  is  a 
puny  trickling  where  Niagara  has  been.  In  the 
old  times  popes  and  priests  were,  like  other 
men,  greedy  of  gain ;  and  in  the  moral  code  of 
Europe,  there  was  place  given  among  the  virtues 
to  a  pious  fraud.  The  sincere  Roman  Catholic 
of  our  own  day  partakes  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
day  and  its  refinement ;  he  avoids,  therefore, 
wilful  teception,  even  for  a  pious  end.  But  in 
the  famous  days  of  Bayard,  the  most  accom- 
plished chevalier  might,  i'or  his  own  gain,  break 
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his  word  jf  he  had  not  given  it  iu  writing ;  and 
a  churchman  who  excited  what  lie  took  to  be 
devotion  by  invention  of  a  pious  legend  or  ma- 
nufacture of  a  relic,  really  believed  that  he  was 
farthering  the  interests  of  humanity,  stirring  up 
faith,  and  giving  life  to  the  divine  graces  in 
man.  Upon  this  religious  conviction  rested  the 
worldly  fact,  that  every  such  fraud  enriched 
the  Church ;  and,  of  course,  the  meanest  and 
worst  of  the  clergy  were  not  the  least  ready  to 
display  their  ingenuity  in  this  department  of 
Church  discipline.  Shecp-shcaringwas  much  en- 
joyed by  the  profligate  pope,  while  to  the  pions 
pope  it  was  a  means  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Churcli  itself  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  individual 
whose  spiritual  life  was  awakened  by  the  process. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we  require  full  allowance 
to  be  made  for  the  change  in  the  ethics  of 
Europe ;  and  while  we  talk  of  the  old  days  of 
Roman  sheep-shearing,  would  guard  our  readers 
against  attributing  to  the  well-educated  Roman 
Catholic  of  our  own  day,  faults  that  in  their  ex- 
cess were  as  much  faults  of  a  period  in  the  age 
of  society  as  of  a  creed.  But  superstition  sur- 
vives not  among  Roman  Catholics  alone.  Even 
otherwise  sensible  and  unprejudiced  people 
often  ascribe  power  to  relics,  and  believe  stories 
in  confirmation  of  such  faith.  A  reverence  for 
relics  and  belief  in  amulets  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  may  be  traced  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers of  all  religions. 

The  first  relic  mentioned  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  true  cross.  The  mother  of  Con- 
stantiue,  Helena,  when  visiting  Palestine,  is 
said  to  have  found  this  cross.  No  contem- 
porary author  mentions  the  event,  not  even  the 
great  story-teller  Eusebius,  who  gives  an  account 
of  this  journey  of  the  empress.  But  it  is  set 
down  as  a  fact  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and 
celebrated  by  a  feast-day.  But  Helena  was  said 
to  have  found  not  only  the  cross  of  Our  Lord ; 
she  found  with  it  those  of  the  two  thieves.  The 
inscription  of  Pilate  was  not  there,  and  how 
could  she  know  which  cross  was  the  true  one  ? 
The  priests  got  thus  out  of  the  difficulty.  They 
laid  a  sick  man  on  one  of  the  crosses,  and  he 
became  worse.  Therefore  that  was  the  cross  of 
the  wicked  thief.  The  sick  man  was  laid  on 
one  of  the  two  other  crosses.  He  became  much 
better.  This  was  the  cross  of  the  repentant 
thief.  When  laid  on  the  third  cross,  tne  sick 
man  jumped  up,  cured  in  an  instant,  and  the 
true  cross  was  discovered.  Soon  the  graves  of 
the  apostles  were  discovered  also,  and  their 
bones  were  brought  to  market.  If  their  burial- 
place  was  not  known,  some  holy  father  had 
a  revelation.  In  this  manner  the  remains  of 
many  saints  and  martyrs  were  discovered,  and 
they  all  worked  wonders.  Although  only  the 
priests  were  generally  honoured  with  such  re- 
velations, lay  people  might  also  be  so  blessed, 
with  a  priest's  assistance.  A  very  devoted 
woman,  at  St.  Maurin,  had  taken  St.  John  the 
Baptist  for  her  patron  saint,  and  for  three  years 
prayed  daily  that  he  would  give  her  only  some 
little  part  of  his  holy  body,  whichever  member 
he  might  choose  to  part  with.  The  saint  being- 


inexorable,  the  woman  at  last  grew  desperate, 
and  vowed  to  cat  no  food  until  St.  John  had 
granted  her  request.  After  a  seven  days'  fast, 
she  found  a  thumb  on  the  altar.  Three  bishops 
wrapped  this  precious  relic  with  great  reverence 
in  linen,  and  there  fell  three  drops  of  blood  from 
it,  one  for  each  bishop. 

Considering  the  trouble  we  have  to  discover 
the  remains  of  several  of  our  great  men,  who 
died  revered  amongst  their  countrymen,  where 
births  and  deaths  are  registered,  it  is  wonderful 
to  think  how  the  priests  found,  even  after  centu- 
ries, not  only  the  bones,  but  also  the  clothes  of 
obscure  men,  executed  as  criminals.  And  it  is 
yet  more  wonderful  to  think  how,  directed  by 
revelations,  the  priests  discovered  of  many  saints 
such  an  abundance  of  bones,  that  they  would  be 
sufficient  for  six  ordinary  sinners.  St.  Denis, 
for  instance,  exists  in  two  complete  skeletons, 
one  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  other  at  St.  Emmeran. 
There  are  two  more  of  his  spare  skulls  to  be 
seen  at  Prague  and  at  Bamberg,  and  he  has  a 
hand  in  Munich.  Thus  he  must  have  had  at 
least  two  bodies,  four  legs,  five  hands,  and  four 
heads. 

The  sale  of  relics  was  a  very  good  busi- 
ness. But,  when  the  bishops  of  Rome  became 
popes,  they  interfered  witli  the  business  of  all 
general  dealers  in  rag  and  bone,  and  assumed 
the  monopoly  of  this  most  profitable  speculation. 
They  ordered  every  relic  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for 
examination,  and  then,  if  the  possessor  had  sub- 
stantial money  evidence  on  its  behalf,  he  got  a 
bull  decisive  of  its  authenticity.  A  good  relic 
was  a  blessing  to  a  church.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  Europe  grew  rich  in  precious  bones. 
When  a  town  was  taken,  the  first  search  of  the 
conquerors  was  for  relics,  they  being  more 
precious  than  gold  and  gems.  Louis  the  Saint, 
King  of  France,  undertook  two  crusades,  both 
ending  ill;  but  he  comforted  himself  by  the  pur- 
chase for  an  enormous  sum  of  some  splinters  of 
the  cross,  a  few  nails,  the  sponge,  tne  purple 
robe,  and  crown  of  thorns.  When  these  false 
memorials  arrived,  the  king  and  his  whole  court 
walked  barefoot  as  far  as  Vinceunes  to  meet 
them. 

Henry  the  Lion  brought  back  a  great  many 
relics  when  returning  to  Brunswick.  The  gem 
amongst  them  was  the  thumb  of  St.  Mark,  for 
which  the  Venetians  offered  him,  in  vain,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats.  The  whole  wardrobe  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  many 
other  saints,  was  discovered.  There  was  found 
the  lance  used  by  the  Roman  knight  Long!  mis 
at  the  crucifixion ;  also  the  handkerchief  with 
which  St.  Veronica  wiped  the  face  of  Our  Lord, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  it  that  has  been  found, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  saint  must  have  had 
an  enormous  pocket.  Her  handkerchief  was  at 
least  fifty  yards  square.  There  was  found,  also, 
the  basin  of  green  stone  which  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  Solomon,  and  out  of  which  the 
passover  was  eaten ;  also  there  were  found  the 
pitchers  used  at  the  wedding  of  Cana,  with  wine 
m  them  which  never  diminished.  Oriffuudljj 
there  were  only  six  pitchers,  but  they  multiplied, 
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and  \vere  shown  both  at  Cologne  and  Magdeburg. 
The  splinters  of  the  true  cross  were  a  year's 
firewood  for  any  city,  and  of  nails  there  were 
found  many  hundredweight.  Thorns  from  the 
crown  were  everywhere,  and  many  of  them  bled 
every  Friday.  The  chalice  used  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  recovered,  toge- 
ther with  the  bread  remaining  from  that  supper. 
Somebody  found  the  dice  used  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  when  raffling  for  the  tunic,  which  was 
to  be  seen  at  Treves,  Argenteuil,  Rome, 
Triant,  and  other  places ;  the  tunic  in  each 
town  having  a  papal  bull  to  prove  its  au- 
thenticity. One  pair  of  the  Virgin's  slippers 
was  particularly  neat,  but  those  she  wore  when 
visiting  St.  Elizabeth  are  wonderfully  large  and 
red.  A  precious  wedding-ring  of  the  Virgin 
was  shown  at  Perusa,  and  her  hair,  which  was  of 
all  colours,  is  preserved,  together  with  some  of 
her  combs,  in  many  places.  Blood  of  Our  Lord 
was  found,  sometimes  in  single  drops,  sometimes 
in  bottles.  Some  of  it,  legend  says,  was  col- 
lected by  Nicodemus,  who  worked  wonders  with 
it.  But  the  Jews  persecuted  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  put  it  in  a  bird's  beak,  with  a 
written  document,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea.  Of 
the  beak,  cast  on  the  shore  of  Normandy,  a  mira- 
culous discovery  was  made.  A  party,  hunting 
in  the  neighbourhood,  missed  suddenly  both 
dogs  and  stag.  They  were  found  at  last,  kneel- 
ing together  before  the  miraculous  beak.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy  built  on  the  spot  a  monas- 
tery, called  Bee,  to  which  the  holy  blood  brought 
a  rich  treasure  of  gold.  At  another  time  the 
very  small  breeches  of  St.  Joseph  were  revealed, 
together  with  his  tools.  One  of  the  thirty 
shekels  of  Judas  was  found,  and  also  the  twelve 
feet  of  stout  rope  with  which  he  hung  himself, 
and  his  small  empty  purse,  with  the  lantern  he 
used  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal.  Even  the 
percli  was  found  on  which  the  cock  sat  when  he 
warned  Peter,  and  a  few  of  the  cock's  feathers. 

Even  relics  from  the  Old  Testament  were  dis- 
covered, after  having  been  buried  for  several 
thousands  of  years.  Among  these  were  the 
staff  with  which  Moses  parted  the  Red  Sea ; 
manna  from  the  desert;  the  beard  of  Noah; 
the  brazen  serpent ;  a  piece  of  the  rock  out  of 
which  Moses  struck  water,  with  four  holes  in 
it,  not  larger  than  peas ;  the  razor  used  by 
Dalila  in  shaving  Samson ;  and  the  tuning- key 
of  David's  harp,  which  was  shown  at  Erfurt.  A 
relic  of  great  reputation  was  the  cloak  of  St. 
Martin,  called  cappa,  or  capella,  which  served  as 
a  flag  in  war.  The  priests  who  carried  this  holy 
standard  were  called  Capellani,  and  the  church 
in  which  it  was  kept,  Capella.  These  names 
were  afterwards  used  more  generally,  and  from 
them  are  derived  our  chapel"  and  chaplain. 

The  belief  of  the  people  was  so  strong,  that 
the  priests  could  venture  to  show  even  impos- 
sible things,  and,  before  naming  a  few  of  them, 
let  us  distinctly  say  that  we  arc  not  joking.  There 
were  to  be  seen,  among  other  such  marvels,  the 
dagger  and  the  shield  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
which  he  used  when  fighting  the  devil ;  a  bottle 
full  of  Egyptian  darkness ;  some  of  the  sounds 


of  the  bells  which  rang  when  Our  Lqrd  entered 
Jerusalem  ;  a  beam  of  the  star  which  guided  the 
three  wise  men  of  the  East ;  a  few  sighs  of  St. 
Joseph,  caught  when  he  was  planing  knotty 
boards ;  and  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  which  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  St.  Paul.  Pious  frauds 
never  seem  to  have  been  too  gross  for  a  believ- 
ing crowd.  A  monk,  named  Eiselin,  came,  in 
the  year  fifteen  hundred,  to  Aldingen,  a  little 
place  in  Wurtemberg,  where  he  exhibited  to  the 
good  Christians  a  leather  of  the  wing  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.  He  who  kissed  this  feather — and 
paid  for  the  kiss — was  safe  against  infection 
rrom  the  plague.  This  precious  feather  was 
stolen ;  but  the  monk  was  none  the  poorer.  la 
presence  of  his  landlady,  he  filled  the  box  that 
had  contained  the  feather  with  stale  hay,  which 
he  called  hay  from  the  manger  in  which  Christ 
was  laid  when  born ;  kiss,  therefore,  and  pay, 
and  be  safe  against  infection.  Pictures,  libellous 
daubs,  were  produced  as  works  of  the  Evangelist 
St.  Luke.  Others  that  fell  from  Heaven  were 
not  better  painted.  These  pictures  were  not 
only  revered  as  relics,  but  for  the  sake  of  their 
subjects  were  soon  worshipped  as  idols.  Ques- 
tion about  the  orthodoxy  of  this  kind  of  service 
arose,  and  grew  into  bloody  strife,  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries,  occasioning  a  schism  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Emperor  Constantine 
the  Fifth,  who  died  in  the  eighth  century,  de- 
clared all  pictures  to  be  idols,  and  swept  from 
the  country  all  pictures  of  saints,  as  well  as 
relics.  He  transformed  the  monasteries  in  Con- 
stantinople into  barracks,  and  made  public  scoff 
of  monks  and  nuns. 

In  the  "West,  this  worship  of  images  and  relics 
also  at  first  found  resistance.  Bihop  Claudius  of 
Turin,  says :  "  If  you  worship  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  you  must  also  worship  the  ass 
on  which  he  rode;"  and  this  was  really  done 
afterwards.  Other  people,  however,  attached 
importance  to  the  image  service ;  it  was  adhered 
to  in  Europe,  and  adopted,  at  last,  by  the  Greek 
Church  also. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Christian  Church, 
persons  who,  for  gross  misdemeanour,  had  been 
expelled  from  the  community  and  were  desirous 
of  being  readmitted,  openly  told  their  sins  be- 
fore the  congregation,  and  this  penitence  _  was 
called  confession.  When  the  power  of  the  priests 
increased,  they  changed  thispublic  confession  into 
a  secret  one.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  ordered  every  Catholic 
to  confess  privately  to  a  priest,  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  submit  to  the  penance  he  imposed. 
They  who  neglected  this  duty  were  to  be  ex- 
communicated and  deprived  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial.  Thus  it  was  given  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest  to  absolve  the  confessor  or  not,  and  he 
used  his  discretion  very  shrewdly,  with  one  eye 
upon  the  sinner's  purse. 

Purgatory  was  an  invention  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  First,  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  rule  of  this  place  was  known  to  none  but 
the  priests,  and  they  alone  were  able  to  judge 
how  many  paid  masses  were  required  for  any 
soul's  deliverance  therefrom.  The  Crusades  were 
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at  first  armed  pilgrimages.  The  popes  favoured 
tlicm  in  hope  of  extending  their  power  over  Asia. 
They  exercised,  therefore,  all  means  to  induce 
people  to  take  the  cross.  The  chief  inducement 
was  the  promise  of  indulgence.  The  pope 
ordered  it  to  be  preached  through  the  Christian 
world,  that  all  sins  committed,  were  they  ever 
so  great,  would  be  forgiven  as  soon  as  the  sin- 
ner took  the  cross."  fhis  invention  of  indul- 
gences was  now  worked  by  the  popes  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner,  ana  became  their  gold 
mine. 

As  there  were  some  people  who  would  hardly 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  nope  to  forgive  sins, 
Clement  the  Sixth  explained  his  right  to  it,  and 
the  whole  theory  of  indulgence  in  this  manner, 
by  a  bull  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  He  said  in  it :  "  The  whole  human  kind 
might  have  been  saved  by  one  single  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  but  having  shed  so  much,  and 
certainly  not  for  nothing,  this  excess  formed  an 
inexhaustible  Church  treasure,  which  was  still 
increased  by  the  not  superfluous  merits  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  The  pope  is  the  keeper  of 
this  treasure,  and  may  dispense  of  it  to  any  de- 
gree without  fear  of  exhausting  it."  Whoever 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  or  that  image  of  a 
saint,  or  to  this  or  that  place  of  grace,  and  paid 
money  enough  to  the  altar,  received,  not  only 
indulgence  for  the  sins  he  had  committed,  but 
even  lor  those  he  might  commit  in  years  to  come. 

In  Germany  alone,  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred images  of  the  Virgin  to  which  pilgrims 
went.  One  single  author  enumerates  twelve 
hundred  in  sundry  lands.  The  most  celebrated 
in  the  whole  world  is  that  of  Loretto,  horribly 
carved  in  wood  (it  was  said)  by  the  hands  of  St. 
Luke.  The  next  in  form  is  that  of  St.  lago  de 
Compostella,  where,  on  high  church  feasts,  thirty 
thousand  devotees  assemble.  Waldthuren,  in 
Baden,  is  celebrated  for  the  wonder-working 
corporate.  This  is  a  napkin,  upon  which  to  place 
the  chalice  with  the  plate  of  wafers.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  priest  spilt  some  of  the 
consecrated  wine,  and  every  drop  of  it  made  a 
stain  like  a  divine  head  with  the  thorny  crown. 
Before  and  after  Corpus-Christi  day,  some  forty 
thousand  pilgrims  fetch  from  the  church  red  silk 
threads,  which  have  been  rubbed  against  this 
corporate.  They  are  said  to  be  a  cure  for  erysi- 
pelas. More  profitable  still  are  those  places  of 
pilgrimage  at  which  are  kept  the  very  holy  relics 
to  be  seen  once  only  in  every  seven  years.  The 
most  precious  treasure  of  this  kind  is  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle;  it  contains  a  very  large  frock  of 
Mary,  the  swaddling-clothes  of  Christ,  made  of 
a  brownish-yellow  felt,  and  the  cloth  on  which 
was  laid  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  came  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  harvest  of  the  priests  was  very 
good;  but  in  the  present  century,  when  the 
relics  were  shown  only  for  a  fortnight  after  a 
long  intermission,  they  were  visited  only  by 
forty  thousand  of  the  faithful.  However,  only 
sixteen  years  ngo,  about  a  million  of  people  went 
to  Treves  to  kiss  one  of  the  many  Holy  Coats. 


That  the  pope  sheared  the  Christian  sheep  is 
allegory  ;  but.  it  is  fact  also  that  he  is  a  breeder 
of  real  four-legged  ewes  and  rams,  and  knows 
how  to  sell  his  wool  at  a  price  that  would  as- 
tonish all  our  farmers.  He  keeps  a  little  flock 
of  lambs,  which  have  been  consecrated  over  the 
graves  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the  wool  of 
which  the  bishops'  palls  are  woven. 

The  pallium,  or  pall,  is  originally  a  Roman 
cloak.  Emperors,  as  a  token  of  their  grace, 
used  to  present  such  a  cloak,  dyed  in  purple  and 
embroidered  with  gold,  to  the  patriarchs  and 
other  bishops.  The  price  set  on  a  pall  was 
very  high  indeed ;  the  revenue  got  from  this 
source  pleased  the  popes  well,  and  John  the 
Eighth  ordained  that  every  archbishop  who  had 
not  obtained  his  pall  from  Rome  after  three 
months'  time  was  to  be  considered  as  deposed. 

The  popes  gave,  however,  in  the  cloak  some 
little  value  for  the  treasure  of  a  price  they  set 
upon  it ;  this  was  yet  to  be  saved,  so  the  cloak 
dwindled  away  into  a  worsted  ribbon,  a  few 
inches  wide,  with  a  red  cross  for  its  ornament. 
Such  ribbons  are  woven  by  nuns  from  the  con- 
secrated wool,  and  weigh  about  three  ounces. 
The  wool  of  the  pope's  little  flock  of  four- 
legged  lambs  would  fetch  about  three  millions 
of  florins. 

The  palls  are  the  more  profitable  because 
archbishops  are  generally  old  men,  who  soon  die 
out,  and  each  archbishop  is  required  to  pay  for 
a  new  pall.  Nay,  he  must  even  do  so  when 
transferred  to  a  new  place.  Some  German 
bishops,  those  of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg,  and 
Passau,  enjoyed  like  popes  this  precious  right  of 
the  pall.  The  archbishop  Marculf  of  Mayence 
was  compelled  to  sell  the  left  leg  of  a  golden 
Christ  to  pay  for  his  pall.  The  archbishop 
Arnold  of  Treves  was  very  much  at  a  loss  when 
he  received,  together  with  the  bills,  two  palls 
at  once,  sent  to  him  by  two  opposition  popes 
disputing  each  other. 

A  very  golden  idea  crossed  the  holy  brains  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth.  He  was  inventor  of  the 
Jubilee.  They  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
in  such  a  year,  and  deposited  a  certain  sum  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  were  to  receive  indulgence 
for  all  sins  committed  during  the  course  of  their 
lives.  Who  would  not  profit  by  such  an  oppor- 
tunity? Sinners  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
flocked  to  Rome.  The  year  thirteen  hundred 
brought  two  hundred  thousand  strangers  there, 
who  filled  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  coffers  of  his  Holiness.  Some 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  were  brought  to 
the  Pope.  The  harvest  surpassed  expecta- 
tion, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  pope,  in 
his  turn,  longed  to  repeat  the  experiment.^  A 
hundred  years  is  a  long  time.  Clement  the  Sixth 
ordered  that  there  should  be  jubilees  every  fifty 
years,  because  St.  Peter  had  appeared  to  him  and 
said,  with  a  threatening  gesture,  "Open  the  gate !" 
Pope  Urban  the  Sixth  contrived  three  jubilees 
to  the  century  by  shortening  the  period  to  thirty- 
three  years,  in  remembrance  of  the  age  of  Our 
Lord.  Sixtus  the  Fourth  counted  four  jubilees  to 
the  century  by  fixing  the  period  at  five-and-twenty 
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years 


because  human  life  is  so  short."     The 


second  jubilee  under  Clement  the  Sixth  had  a  still 
greater" success  than  the  first.  The  crowd  in  the 
church  was  so  great  that  there  were  many  of  the 
pilgrims  crushed  to  death.  Ten  thousand  of 
them  died  of  plague ;  but  their  loss  was  not  per- 
ceived, for  the  whole  number  amounted  to  one 
million  and  several  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  revenue  of  this  jubilee  is  estimated  at 
more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  ducats.  In 
the  jubilee  under  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the 
bridge  over  the  Tiber  could  not  resist  the 
weight  of  the  crowd;  it  gave  way,  and  two 
hundred  persons  at  once,  said  the  priests,  fell 
into  Paradise. 

The  Reformation  spoiled  the  jubilee.  At  the 
jubilee  of  thirty  years  ago  there  were  not  move 
foreigners  in  Rome  than  in  other  years,  and  the 
Italians  who  went  did  not  give  much.  The 
princes  also  learnt  to  keep  money  in  their  own 
countries,  and  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pil- 
grims. The  Austrian  government  even  forbade 
its  Italian  subjects  to  "go  into  Rome  without  a 
passport  from  Vienna. 

Another   good  entry 


in  the  ledger  of  the 


popes  came  under  the  head  of  Annates,  that  is, 
the  revenue  of  his  first  year,  payable  by  every 
bishop  to  the  pontifical  see.  The  tax  for  dis- 
pensation from  fasting,  or  other  stipulations  of 
the  Church,-  was  also  very  productive.  That 
paid  by  the  people  who  could  not  rnarry  because 
of  relationship  was  valuable  when  marriages  be- 
tween relatives  were  prohibited  to  the  fourteenth 
degree.  Some  one  took  the  trouble  to  calculate 
how  many  such  relatives  one  person  might  on 
the  average  be  said  to  have,  and  fixed  the 
number  at  one  million  forty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six. 

There  was  a  tariff  according  to  which  indul- 
gence for  any  sin  was  to  be  had  at  a  fixed  price. 
This  list  contained,  in  forty-two  chapters,  about 
five  hundred  items.  If,  for  example,  a  clergy- 
man committed  wilful  murder,  he  had  to  pay  for 
absolution  about  one  pound  thirteen  and  seven- 
pence.  The  murder  of  a  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, or  sister  was  cheaper,  and  might  be  for- 
given for  some  twelve  shillings  less.  A  heretic, 
willing  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church,  might  be  absolved  and  admitted  for 
less  than  a  guinea  and  a  half.  A  mass  at  a 
house  iu  an  excommunicated  town  cost  three  or 
four  pounds.  By  such  traffic  several  popes 
scraped  large  sums  together,  and  John  the 
Twenty-Second,  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  left  six- 
teen millions  in  gold  and  seventeen  millions  in 
bullion. 

The  revenue  of  the  pontifical  see,  large  as  it 
was,  did,  however,  not  satisfy  the  luxurious  Leo 
the  Tenth,  of  the  House  of  the  Medicis.  His 
children,  relations,  actors,  singers,  musicians, 
and  artists  absorbed  enormous  sums,  and  the 
"holy  father"  was  very  much  at  a  loss  for 
money.  To  get  out  of  this  disagreeable  posi- 


tion, he  pretended  to  want  money  for  carrying 
on  war  against  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  finish 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  Turk-tax 
would  not  work ;  it  was  a  worn-out  device,  and 
even  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  wise  Spanish  mi- 
nister, forbade  the  collections,  saying  "  lie  had 
very  reliable  intelligence  that  there  was  now 
nothing  at  all  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Turks."  The  pope,  therefore,  issued  a  bull,  by 
.vhich  indulgence  was  given  to  all  who  would 
contribute  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
whole  Christian  world  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  travellers  were  sent  out,  called  papal  legates 
or  commissioners. 

In  their  price  current  all  manner  of  crimes 
were  quoted  at  the  lowest  figure.     Infamous  as 
the  document  is  in  itself,  the  concluding  sen- 
tence crowns  it  worthily.     Poor  people  cannot 
participate  in  such  a  comfort,  for  they,  having 
no  money,  must  do  without.     For  half  a  ducat 
even  clergymen  were  free  to  commit  the  basest 
of   all   crimes.     The   speculation  answered   so 
well,  that  the  sums  realised  are  beyond  calcula- 
tion.  Leo  the  Tenth  farmed  out  his  indulgences 
to  eminent  persons,  by  whom  they  were  underlet. 
One  of   the  chief  tenants  of  indulgences  was 
the  Margrave  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  Bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
Archbishop  of  Madgeburg,  and  Archbishop  and 
Prince  Elector  of  Mayencc,  and  Cardinal.    He 
owed  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  pall-money, 
and  hoped,  as  a  dealer  in  indulgences,  to  make 
enough  money  to  pay  his  debt.     Some  people 
bought  indulgence  for  several  hundreds  of  years, 
although  they  were  old  and  had  but  a  few  years 
to  live.     Time  to  be  passed  in  purgatory  was 
included  in  these  bargains.     For  such  and  such 
a  sin,  it  was  said,  the  penalty  is  twenty  years  of 
purgatory,  and  for  another  even  thirty  ;  an  ex- 
perienced sinner  would  thus  easily  be  able  to  tot 
up  the  account  against  him,  and  by  paying  his 
score  to  the  pope  in  cash  value  before  he  died, 
go  straight  to  heaven.     He  who  kissed  a  relic 
and  paid  for  it,  also  obtained  indulgence  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.     Archbishop  Albrecht 
had  such  a  treasure  in  relics,  that  indulgence 
was  to  be  had  through  them  for  about  eight 
billions  of  years. 

Our  own  tribute  to  Rome  of  Peter's  pence 
was  instituted  in  the  year  740  by  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  and  was  a  tax  payable  from  every  house 
in  England.  It  ceased  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
renounced  the  Pope,  after  having  brought  large 
treasure  to  the  papal  see. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

PABT  THE  THIRD.      HARTRIGHl's  NABKATIVE. 
IV. 

MY  first  conviction,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself 
outside  the  house,  was  that  no  alternative  was 
left  me  but  to  act  at  once  on  the  information  I 
had  received — to  make  sure  of  the  Count,  that 
night,  or  to  risk  the  loss,  if  I  only  delayed  till 
the  morning,  of  Laura's  last  chance.  I  looked 
at  my  watcn  :  it  was  ten  o'clock. 

Not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  crossed  my  mind 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Count  had  left  the 
llicatre.  His  escape  from  us,  that  evening,  was, 
bc'vond  all  question,  the  preliminary  only  to  his 
escape  from  London.  The  mark  of  the  Brother- 
hood was  on  his  arm — I  felt  as  certain  of  it 
as  if  lie  had  shown  me  the  brand — and  the 
betrayal  of  the  Brotherhood  was  on  his  con- 
science— I  had  seen  it  in  his  recognition  of 
Pesca. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  why  that  recognition 
had  not  been  mutual.  A  man  of  the  Count's  cha- 
racter would  never  risk  the  terrible  consequences 
of  turning  spy  without  looking  to  his  personal 
security  quite  as  carefully  as  Le  looked  to  his 
golden'reward.  The  shaven  face,  which  I  had 
pointed  out  at  the  Opera,  might  have  been 
covered  by  a  beard  in  Pesca's  time ;  his  dark 
brown  hair  might  be  a  wig.  The  accident  of  time 
might  have  helped  him  as  well — his  immense 
corpulence  might  have  come  with  his  later  years. 
There  was  every  reason  why  Pesca  should  not 
have  known  him  again — every  reason,  also,  why 
he  should  have  known  Pesca,  whose  singular 
personal  appearance  made  a  marked  man  of  him, 
go  where  he  might. 

I  have  said  that  I  felt  certain  of  the  purpose 
in  the  Count's  mind  when  he  escaped  us  at  the 
theatre.  How  could  I  doubt  it,  when  I  saw, 
with  my  own  eyes,  that  he  believed  himself,  in 
spite  of  the  change  '»  his  appearance,  to  have 
been  recognised  by  Pesca,  and  to  be  therefore 
in  danger  of  his  life  P  If  I  could  get  speech  of 
him  that  night,  if  I  could  show  him  that  I, 
knrw  of  the  mortal  peril  in  which  he  stood, 
what  result  would  follow  P  Piainly  this.  One 
of  us  must  be  master  of  the  situation — one 
is  must  inevitably  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other. 

i'd  it  to  mvself  to  consider  tlio  olmrws 
me,  before  I  confronted  them.     lowed 


it  to  my  wife  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to 
lessen  the  risk. 

The  chances  against  me  wanted  no  reckoning 
up  :  they  were  all  merged  in  one.  If  the  Count 
discovered,  by  my  own  avowal,  that  the  direct 
way  to  his  safety  lay  through  my  life,  he  was 
probably  the  last  man  in  existence  who  would 
shrink  from  throwing  me  off  my  guard  and 
taking  that  way,  when  he  had  me  alone  within  his 
reach.  The  only  means  of  defence  against  him  on 
which  I  could  at  all  rely  to  lessen  the  risk,  pre- 
sented themselves,  after  a  little  careful  thinking, 
clearly  enough.  Before  I  made  any  personal 
acknowledgment  of  my  discovery  in  his  pre- 
sence, I  must  place  the  discovery  itself  where 
it  would  be  ready  for  instant  use  against  him, 
and  safe  from  any  attempt  at  suppression  on  his 
part.  If  I  laid  the  mine  under  his  feet  before 
I  approached  him,  and  if  I  left  instructions  with 
a  third  person  to  fire  it,  on  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  time,  unless  directions  to  the  contrary 
were  previously  received  under  my  own  hand,  or 
from  my  own  lips — in  that  event,  the  Count's 
security  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  mine, 
and  I  might  hold  the  vantage  ground  over  him 
securely,  even  in  his  own  house. 

This  idea  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  close  to 
the  new  lodgings  which  we  had  taken  on  return- 
ing from  the  sea-side.  1  went  in,  without  dis- 
turbing any  one,  by  the  help  of  my  key.  A  light 
was  in  the  hall ;  and  I  stole  up  with  it  to  my 
workroom,  to  make  my  preparations,  and  abso- 
lutely to  commit  myself  to  an  interview  with  the 
Count,  before  either  Laura  or  Marian  could 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Pesca  represented  the 
surest  measure  of  precaution  which  it  was  now 
possible  for  me  to  take.  I  wrote  as  follows : 

"  The  man  whom  I  pointed  out  to  you  at  the 
Opera,  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
has  been  false  to  his  trust  Put  both  these 
assertions  to  the  test,  instantly.  You  know  the 
name  he  goes  by  in  England.  His  address  is 
No.  5,  Forest-road,  St.  John's  Wood.  On  the* 
love  you  once  bore  me,  use  the  power  entrusted 
to  you,  without  mercy  and  without  delay,  against 
that  man.  I  have  risked  all  and  lost  all — and 
the  forfeit  of  my  failure  has  been  paid  with  my 
life." 

I  signed  and  dated  these  lines,  enclosed  them 
in  an  envelope,  and  sealed  it  "p-  ^Ou  the  out- 
side, I  wrote  tliis  direction:  "Keep  the  en- 
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closure  unopened,  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me,  or  see 
me,  before  that  time,  break  the  seal  when  the 
clock  strikes,  and  read  the  contents."  I  added 
my  initials;  and  protected  the  whole  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  second  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  Pesca 
at  his  lodgings. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  after  this,  but 
to  find  the  means  of  sending  my  letter  to  its 
destination  immediately.  I  should  then  have 
accomplished  all  that  lay  in  my  power.  If  any- 
thing happened  to  me  in  the  Count's  house,  I 
had  now  provided  for  his  answering  it  with  his 
life.  That  the  means  of  preventing  his  escape 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  were  at 
Pesca's  disposal,  if  he  chose  to  exert  them,  I  did 
not  for  an  instant  doubt.  The  extraordinary 
anxiety  which  he  had  expressed  to  remain  un- 
enlightened as  to  the  Count's  identity — or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  left  uncertain  enough  about 
facts  to  justify  him  to  his  own  conscience  in  re- 
maining passive — betrayed  plainly  that  the 
means  of  exercising  the  terrible  justice  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  ready  to  his  hand,  although, 
as  a  naturally  humane  man,  he  had  shrunk  from 
plainly  saying  as  much  HI  my  presence.  The 
deadly  certainty  with  which  the  vengeance  of 
foreign  political  societies  can  hunt  down  a  traitor 
to  the  cause,  hide  himself  where  he  may,  had 
been  too  often  exemplified,  even  in  my  super- 
ficial experience,  to  allow  of  any  doubt.  Con- 
sidering the  subject  only  as  a  reader  of  news- 
papers, cases  recurred  to  my  memory,  both  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  of  foreigners  found  stabbed 
in  the  streets,  whose  assassins  could  never  be 
traced — of  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies,  thrown 
into  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  by  hands  that 
could  never  be  discovered — of  deaths  by  secret 
violence  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  in 
one  way.  I  have  disguised  nothing  relating  to 
myself  in  these  pages — and  I  do  not  disguise 
here — that  I  believed  I  had  written  Count 
Fosco's  death-warrant,  if  the  fatal  emergency 
happened  which  authorised  Pesca  to  open  my 
enclosure. 

I  left  my  room  to  go  down  to  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house,  and  speak  to  the  land- 
lord about  finding  me  a  messenger.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  ascending  the  stairs  at  the  time, 
and  we  met  on  the  lauding.  His  son,  a 
quick  lad,  was  the  messenger  he  proposed  to 
me,  on  hearing  what  I  wanted.  We  had  the 
boy  up-stairs ;  and  I  gave  him  his  directions. 
He  was  to  take  the  letter  ill  a  cab,  to  put  it 
into  Professor  Pesca's  own  hands,  and  to  bring 
me  back  a  line  of  acknowledgment  from  that 
gentleman ;  returning  in  the  cab,  and  keeping 
it  at  the  door  for  my  use.  It  was  then  nearly 
half-past  ten.  I  calculated  that  the  boy  might 
be  back  in  twenty  minutes ;  and  that  I  might 
drive  to  St.  John's  Wood,  on  his  return,  in 
twenty  minutes  more. 

When  the  lad  had  departed  on  his  errand,  I 
returned  to  my  own  room  for  a  little  while,  to 
put  certain  papers  in  order,  so  that  they  might 
be  easily  found,  in  case  of  the  worst.  The  key 
of  the  old-fashioned  bureau  iu  which  the  papers 


were  kept,  I  sealed  up,  and  left  it  on  my  table, 
with  Marian's  name  written  on  the  outside  of 
the  little  packet.  This  done,  I  went  down  stairs 
to  the  sitting-room,  in  which  I  expected  to  find 
Laura  and  Marian  awaiting  my  return  from 
the  Opera.  I  felt  my  hand  trembling  for 
the  first  time,  when  I  laid  it  on  the  lock  of  the 
door. 

No  one  was-  in  the  room  but  Marian.  She 
was  reading ;  and  she  looked  at  her  watch,  in 
surprise,  when  I  came  in. 

"  How  early  you  are  back  !"  she  said.  "  You 
must  have  come  away  before  the  opera  was 
over." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  neither  Pesca  nor  I 
waited  for  the  end.  Where  is  Laura  ?" 

"  She  had  one  of  her  bad  headaches  this 
evening ;  and  I  advised  her  to  go  to  bed,  when 
we  had  done  tea." 

I  left  the  room  again,  on  the  pretext  of  wish- 
ing to  see  whether  Laura  was  asleep.  Marian's 
quick  eyes  were  beginning  to  look  inquiringly 
at  my  face  ;  Marian's  quick  instinct  was  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  I  had  something  weigh- 
ing on  my  mind. 

When  I  entered  the  bed-chamber,  and  softly 
approached  the  bedside  by  the  dim  flicker  of  the 
night-lamp,  my  wife  was  asleep. 

We  had  not  been  married  quite  a  month  yet. 
If  my  heart  was  heavy,  if  my  resolution  for  a 
moment  faltered  again,  when  I  looked  at  her 
face  turned  faithfully  to  my  pillow  in  her  sleep, 
when  I  saw  her  hand  resting  open  on  the  coyer- 
lid,  as  if  it  was  waiting  unconsciously  for  mine, 
surely  there  was  some  excuse  for  me  ?  I  only 
allowed  myself  a  few  minutes  to  kneel  down  at 
.the  bedside,  and  to  look  close  at  her — so  close 
that  her  breath,  as  it  came  and  went^  fluttered 
on  my  face.  I  only  touched  her  hand  and  her 
cheek  with  my  lips,  at  parting.  She  stirred  in 
her  sleep,  and  murmured  my  name — but  without 
waking.  I  lingered  for  an  instant  at  the  door 
to  look  at  her  again.  "  God  bless  and  keep 
you,  my  darling  !"  I  whispered — and  left  her. 

Marian  was  at  the  stair-head  waiting  for  me. 
She  had  a  folded  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  The  landlord's  son  has  brought  this  for 
you,"  she  said.  "  He  has  got  a  cab  at  the  door 
— he  says  you  ordered  him  to  keep  it  at  your 
disposal." 

"  Quite  right,  Marian.  I  want  the  cab ;  I  am 
going  out  again." 

I  descended  the  stairs  as  I  spoke,  and  looked 
into  the  sitting-room  to  read  the  slip  of  paper  by 
the  light  on  the  table.  It  contained  these  two 
sentences,  in  Pesca's  handwriting : 

"  Your  letter  is  received.  If  I  don't  see  you 
before  the  time  you  mention,  I  will  break  the 
seal  when  the  clock  strikes." 

I  placed  the  paper  in  my  pocket-book  and 
made  for  the  cfoor.  Marian  met  me  on  the 
threshold,  and  pushed  me  back  into  the  room 
where  the  candlelight  fell  full  on  my  face.  She 
held  me  by  both  hands,  and  her  eyes  fastened 
searchingly  on  mine. 

"I  see/!"  she  said,  iu  a  low  eager  whisper. 
"You  are  trying  the  lasi  chance: to-night." 
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"  Yes— the  last  chance  and  the  best,"  I  whis- 
pered back. 

"Not  alone!  Oh,  Walter,  for  God's  sake, 
not  alone !  Let  me  go  with  you.  Don't  refuse 
me  because  I'm  only  a  woman.  I  must  go !  I 
will  ^o  !  I'll  wait  outside  in  the  cab  !" 

.  my  nun,  now,  to  hold  her.  She  tried 
to  break  away  from  me,  and  get  down  first  to 
the  door. 

"  If  you  want  to  help  me,"  I  said,  "  stop  here, 
and  sleep  in  my  wife's  room  to-night.  Only  let 
me  go  away,  with  my  mind  easy  about  Laura,  and 
I  answer  for  everything  else.  Come,  Marian, 
give  me  a  kiss,  and  show  that  you  have  the 
courage  to  wait  till  I  come  back." 

I  dared  not  allow  her  time  to  say  a  word 
more.  She  tried  to  hold  me  again.  I  unclasped 
her  hands — and  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  boy  below  heard  me  on  the  stairs, 
and  opened  the  hall-door.  I  jumped  into  the 
cab,  before  the  driver  could  get  off  the  box. 
"Forest-road,  St.  John's  Wood,"  I  called  to 
him  through  the  front  window.  "  Double  fare, 
if  you  get  there  in  a  quarter  of  an, hour."  "  I'll 
do  it,  sir."  I  looked  at  my  watch.  Eleven 
o'clock — not  a  minute  to  lose. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  cab,  the  sense  that 
every  instant  now  was  bringing  me  nearer  to 
the  Count,  the  conviction  that  1  was  embarked 
at  last,  without  let  or  hindrance,  on  my  liar 
zardous  enterprise,  heated  me  into  such  a  fever 
of  excitement  that  I  shouted  to  the  man  to  go 
faster  and  faster.  As  we  left  the  streets,  and 
crossed  St.  John's  Wood-road,  my  impatience 
so  completely  overpowered  me  that  L stood  up 
in  the  cab  and  stretched  my  head  out  of  the 
window,  to  see  the  end  of  the  journey  before  we 
reached  it.  Just  as  a  church  clock  in  the  dis- 
tance struck  the  quarter  past,  we  turned  into 
the  Forest-road.  I  stopped  the  driver  a  little 
away  from  the  Count's  house — paid,  and  dis- 
missed him — and  walked  on  to  the  door. 

As  I  approached  the  garden  gate,  I  saw  an- 
other person  advancing  towards  it  also,  from  the 
direction  opposite  to  mine.  We  met  under  the 
gas-lamp  in  the  road,  and  looked  at  each  other. 
I  instantly  recognised  the  light-haired  foreigner, 
with  the  scar  on  his  cheek;  aud  I  thought  he 
recognised  me.  He  said  nothing ;  and,  instead 
of  stopping  at  the  house,  as  I  did,  he  slowly 
walked  on.  Was  he  in  the  Forest-road  by 
accident  ?  Or  had  he  followed  the  Count  home 
from  the  Opera  ? 

I  did  not  pursue  those  questions.  After  wait- 
ing a  little,  till  the  foreigner  had  slowly  passed 
out  of  sight,  I  rang  the  gate  bell.  It  was  then 
twenty;  minutes  past  eleven— late  enough  to 
make  it  quite  easy  for  the  Count  to  get  rid  of 
me  by  the  excuse  that  he  was  in  bed. 

The  only  way  of  providing  against  this  con- 
tingency was  to  send  in  my  name,  without  ask- 
iug  any  preliminary  questions,  and  to  let  him 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  a  serious 
motive  for  wishing  to  see  him  at  that  late  hour. 
AccouUnnrly,  while  I  was  waiting,  I  took  out  my 
card,  and  wrote,  under  my  name,  "  On  important 
business,"  The  maid-servuut  answered  the  door, 


while  I  was  writing  the  last  word  in  pencil; 
and  asked  me  distrustfully  what  I  "  pleased  to 
want." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  take  that  to  your  master," 
I  replied,  giving  her  the  card. 

I  saw,  by  the  girl's  hesitation  of  manner,  that 
if  I  had  asked  for  the  Count  in  the  first  in- 
stance, she  would  only  have  followed  her  in- 
structions by  telling  me  he  was  not  at  home. 
She  was  staggered  by  the  confidence  with  which 
I  gave  her  the  card;.  After  staring  at  me  in 
great  perturbation,  she  went  back  into  the  house 
with  my  message,  closing  the  door,  and  leaving 
me  to  wait  in  the  garden. 

In  a  minute  or  so,  she  reappeared.  "Her 
master's  compliments,  and  would  I  be  so 
obliging  as  to  say  what  my  business  was  ?" 
"  Take  my  compliments  backj"  I  replied ;  "  and 
say  that  the  business  cannot  be  mentioned  to 
any  one  but  your  master."  She  left  me  again — 
again  returned— and,  this  time,  asked  me  to 
walk.  in. 

There  was  no  lamp  in  the  hall ;  but  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  kitchen  candle  which  the  girl 
had  brought  up-stairs  with  her,  I  saw  an  elderly 
lady  steal  noiselessly  out  of  a  back  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  She  cast  one  viperish  look,  at  me 
as  I  entered  the  hall,  but  said  nothing,  and  went 
slowly  up-stairs,  without  returning  my  bow. 
My  familiarity  with  Marian's  journal  sufficiently 
assured  me  that  the  elderly  lady  was  Madame 
Fosco. 

The  servant  led  me  to  the  room  which  the 
Countess  had  just  left.  I  entered  it ;  and  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  Count. 

He  was  still  in  his  evening  dress,  except  his 
coat,  which  he  had  thrown  across  a  chair.  His 
shirt-sleeves  were  turned  up  at  the  wrists — but 
no  higher.  A  carpet-bag  was  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  a  box  on  the  other.  Books,  papers, 
aud  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  scattered 
about  the  room.  On  a  table,  at  one  side  of  the 
door,  stood  the  cage,  so  well  known  to  me  by 
description,  which  contained  his  white  mice. 
The  canaries  and  the  cockatoo  were  probably  in 
some  other  room.  He  was  seated  before  the 
box,  packing  it,  when  I  went  in,  and  rose  with 
some  papers  in  his  hand  to  receive  me.  His  face 
still  betrayed  plain  traces  of  the  shock  that  had 
overwhelmed  him  at  the  Opera.  His  fat  cheeks 
hung  loose;  his  cold  grey  eves  were  furtively 
vigilant ;  his  voice,  look,  and  manner  were  afl 
sharply  suspicious  alike,  as  he  advanced  a  step 
to  meet  me,  and  requested,  with  distant  civility, 
that  I  would  take  a  chair. 

"You  come  here  on  business,  sir?"  he  said. 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  business  can 
possibly  be." 

The  unconcealed  curiosity  with  which  he 
looked  hard  in  my  face  while  he  spoke,  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  passed  unnoticed  by  him 
at  the  Opera.  He  had  seen  Pesca  first ;  and 
from  that  moment,  till  he  left  the  theatre,  he 
had  evidently  seen  nothing  else.  My  name  would 
necessarily  suggest  to  him  that  I  had  not  come 
into  his  house  with  other  than  «  Hostile  purpose 
towards  himself-  but  he  appeared  to  be  utterly 
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ignorant,  thus  far,  of  the  real  nature  of  my 
errand. 

"  I  am  fortunate  in  finding  you  here  to-night," 
I  said.  "  You  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking 
a  journey  P" 

"  Is  your  business  connected  with  my  jour- 
ney?'3 

"  In  some  degree." 

"  In  what  degree  ?  Do  you  know  where  I 
am  going  to  ?" 

"No.  I  only  know  why  you  are  leaving 
London." 

He  slipped  by  me  with  the  quickness  of 
thought ;  locked  the  door  of  the  room ;  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  You  and  I,  Mr.  Hartright,  are  excellently 
well  acquainted,  with  one  another  by  reputa- 
tion," he  said.  "  Did  it,  by  any  chance,  occur 
to  you  when  you  came  to  this  house  that  I  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  you  could  trifle  with  ?" 

"It  did  occur  to  me,"  I  replied.  "And  I 
have  not  come  to  trifle  with  you.  I  am  here 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death — and  if  that  door 
which  you  have  locked  was  open  at  this  moment, 
nothing  you  could  say  or  do  would  induce  me 
to  pass  through  it." 

1  walked  farther  into  the  room  and  stood 
opposite  to  him,  on  the  rug  before  the  fireplace. 
He  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  the  door,  and  sat 
down  on  it,  with  his  left  arm  resting  on  the 
table.  The  cage  with  the  white  mice  was  close 
to  him ;  and  the  little  creatures  scampered  out 
of  their  sleeping-place,  as  his  heavy  arm  shook 
the  table,  and  peered  at  him  through  the  gaps 
in  the  smartly  painted  wires. 

"  On  a  matter  of  life  and  death?"  he  repeated 
to  himself.  "Those  words  are  more  serious, 
perhaps,  than  you  think.  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say." 

The  perspiration  broke  out  thickly  on  his 
broad  forehead.  His  left  hand  stole  over  the 
edge  of  the  table.  There  was  a  drawer  in  it, 
with  a  lock,  and  the  key  was  in  the  lock.  His 
finger  and  thumb  closed  over  the  key,  but  did 
not  turn  it. 

"  So  you  know  why  I  am  leaving  London  ?" 
he  went  on.  "  Tell  me  the  reason,  if  you  please." 
He  turned  the  key,  and  unlocked  the  drawer  as 
he  spoke. 

"  I  can  do  better  than  that,"  I  replied;  "I 
can  show  you  the  reason,  if  you  like." 
'  How  can  you  show  it  ?" 

"  You  have  got  your  coat  off,"  I  said.  "  Roll 
up  the  shirt-sleeve  on  your  left  arm— and  you 
will  see  it  there." 

The  same  livid,  leaden  change  passed  over 
his  face,  which  I  had  seen  pass  over  it  at  the 
theatre.  The  deadly  glitter  in  his  eyes  shone 
steady  and  straight  into  mine.  He  said  nothing. 
But  his  left  hand  slowly  opened  the  table  drawer, 
and  softly  slipped  into  it.  The  harsh  grating 
noise  of  something  heavy  that  he  was  moving, 
unseen  to  me,  sounded  for  a  moment — then 
ceased.  The  silence  that  followed  was  so  in- 
tense, ttmt,  the  faint  ticking  nibble  of  the  white 
mice  at  their  wirca  WHS  distinctly  audible  where 
1  stood. 


My  life  hung  by  a  thread— and  I  knew  it. 
At  that  final  moment,  I  thought  with  his  mind ; 
I  felt  with  his  fingers — I  was  as  certain,  as  if  I 
bad  seen  it,  of  what  he  kept  hidden  from  me  in 
the  drawer. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  I  said.    "  You  have  got  the 
door  locked — you  see  I  don't  move — you  see 
my  hands  are  empty.    Wait  a  little.     I  have 
omething  more  to  say." 

"  You  have  said  enough,"  he  replied,  with  a 
sudden  composure,  so  unnatural  and  so  ghastly 
that  it  tried  my  nerves  as  no  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence could  have  tried  them.  "  I  want  one 
moment  for  my  own  thoughts,  if  you  please. 
Do  you  guess  what  I  am  thinking  about  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  shall 
add  to  the  disorder  in  this  room,  by  scattering 
your  brains  about  the  fireplace." 

If  I  had  moved  at  that  moment,  I  saw  in  his 
face  that  he  would  have  done  it. 

"  I  advise  you  to  read  two  lines  of  writing 
which  I  have  about  me,"  I  rejoined,  "  before 
you  finally  decide  that  question." 

The  proposal  appeared  to  excite  his  curiosity. 
He  nodded  his  head.  I  took  Pesca's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  my  letter  out  of  my 
pocket-book  ;  handed'it  to  him  at  arm's  length ; 
and  returned  to  my  former  position  in  front  of 
the  fire-place. 

He  read  the  lines  aloud :  " '  Your  letter  is  re- 
ceived. If  I  don't  hear  from  you  before  the 
time  you  mention,  I  will  break  the  seal  when 
the  clock  strikes.' " 

Another  man,  in  his  position,  would  have 
needed  some  explanation  of  those  words — the 
Count  felt  no  such  necessity.  One  reading  of 
the  note  showed  him  the  precaution  that  I  had 
taken,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  present  at  the 
time  when  I  adopted  it.  The  expression  of  his 
face  changed  on  the  instant ;  and  his  hand  came 
out  of  the  drawer,  empty. 

"  I  don't  lock  up  my  drawer,  Mr.  Hartright," 
he  said;  "and  I  don't  say  that  I  may  not 
scatter  your  brains  about  the  fireplace,  yet.  But 
I  am  a  just  man,  even  to  my  enemy — and  I  will 
acknowledge,  beforehand,  that  they  are  cleverer 
brains  than  I  thought  them.  Come  to  the  point, 
sir  !  You  want  something  of  me  ?" 

"  I  do — and  I  mean  to  have  it." 

"  On  conditions  ?" 

"  On  no  conditions." 

His  hand  dropped  into  the  drawer  again. 

"  Bah  !  we  are  travelling  in  a  circle,"  he  said ; 
"  and  those  clever  brains  of  yours  are  in  danger 
again.  Your  tone  is  deplorably  imprudent, 
sir— moderate  it  on  the  spot!  The  risk  of 
shooting  you  on  the  place  where  you  stand,  is 
less  to  me,  than  the  risk  of  letting  you  out  of 
this  house,  except  on  conditions  that  L  dictate 
and  approve.  You  have  not  got  my  lamented 
friend  to  deal  with,  now — you  are  face  to  face 
with  Fosco !  If  the  lives  of  twenty  Mr.  Hart- 
rights  were  the  stepping-stones  to  my  safety, 
over  all  those  stones  I  would  go,  sustained  by 
my  sublime  indifference,  self-ka^ced  by  my  im- 
penetrable calm.  Respect  me,  if  you  love  your 
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own  life!  I  summon  you  to  answer  three 
lions,  before  you  open  your  lips  again. 
Hear  them — they  are  necessary  to  this  inter- 
view. Answer  them  —  they  are  necessary  to 
ME."  He  held  up  one  finger  of  his  right  hand. 
"  First  Question !"  he  said.  "  You  come  hen; 
possessed  of  information,  which  may  be  true,  or 
may  be  fulse— where  did  you  get  it  P" 

"  I  decline  to  tell  you." 

"  No  matter :  I  shall  find  out.  If  that  informa- 
tion is  true — mind  I  say,  with  the  whole  force 
of  my  resolution,  if— you  are  making  yoxir  mar- 
ket of  it  here,  by  treachery  of  your  own,  or  by 
treachery  of  some  other  man.  1  note  that  cir- 
cumstance, for  future  use,  in  my  memory  which 
forgets  nothing,  and  proceed."  He  held  up  an- 
other finger.  "  Second  question !  Those  lines 
you  invited  me  to  read,  are  without  signature. 
Who  wrote  them  P" 

"  A  man  whom  /  have  every  reason  to  depend 
on ;  and  whom  you  have  every  reason  to  fear." 

My  answer  reached  him  to  some  purpose.  His 
left  hand  trembled  audibly  in  the  drawer. 

"  How  long  do  you  give  me,"  he  asked,  put- 
ting his  third  question  m  a  quieter  tone,  "  be- 
fore the  clock  strikes  and  the  seal  is  broken  P" 

"  Time  enough  for  you  to  come  to  my  terms," 
I  replied. 

"  Give  me  a  plainer  answer,  Mr.  Hartright. 
"  What  hour  is  the  clock  to  strike?" 

"  Nine,  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Nine,  to-morrow  morning  ?  Yes,  yes — your 
trap  is  laid  for  me,  before  I  can  get  my  passport 
regulated,  and  leave  London.  It  is  not  earlier, 
I  suppose  ?  We  will  see  about  that,  presently 
— I  can  keep  you  hostage  here,  and  bargain  with 
you  to  send  for  your  letter  before  I  let  you  go. 
In  the  mean  time,  be  so  good,  next,  as  to  men- 
tion your  terms." 

"  You  shall  hear  them.  They  are  simple,  and 
soon  stated.  You  know  whose  interests  I  re- 
present in  coming  here  ?" 

He  smiled  with  the  most  supreme  composure ; 
and  carelessly  waved  his  right  hand. 

"  I  consent  to  hazard  a  guess,"  he  said,  jeer- 
ingly.  "  A  lady's  interests,  of  course  !" 

"  My  Wife's  interests." 

He  looked  at  me  with  the  first  honest  expres- 
sion that  had  crossed  his  face  in  my  presence — 
an  expression  of  blank  amazement.  I  could  see 
that  I  sank  in  his  estimation,  as  a  dangerous 
man,  from  that  moment.  He  shut  up  the  drawer 
at  once,  folded  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and 
listened  to  me  with  a  smile  of  satirical  atten- 
tion. 

"  You  are  well  enough  aware,"  I  went  on, 
"  of  the  course  which  my  inquiries  have  taken 
for  many  months  past,  to  know  that  any  at- 
tempted denial  of  plain  facts  will  be  quite  use- 
less in  my  presence.  You  are  guilty  of  an  in- 
famous conspiracy.  And  the  gam  of  a  fortune 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  your  motive  for 
it." 

He  said  nothing.  But  his  face  became  over- 
clouded suddenly  by  a  lowering  anxiety. 

"Keep  your  gain,"  I  said,  (ilia  i'ucc'liglitoned 
again  immediately,  aud  Ins  eyes  opened  on  me 


in  wider  and  wider  astonishment.)  "  I  am  not 
here  to  disgrace  myself  by  bargaining  for  money 
which  has  passed  through  your  hands,  aud  whicn 
has  beeu  the  price  of  a  vile  crime " 

"  Gently,  Mr.  Hartright.  Your  moral  clap- 
traps have  an  excellent  effect  in  England— keep 
them  for  yourself  and  your  own  countrymen,  if 
you  please.  The  ten  thousand  pounds  was  a 
legacy  left  to  my  excellent  wife  by  the  late  Mr. 
Fairlie.  Place  the  affair  on  those  grounds  ;  and 
I  will  discuss  it,  if  you  please.  To  a  man  of  my 
sentiments,  however,  the  subject  is  deplorably 
sordid.  I  prefer  to  pass  it  over.  I  inviteyou 
to  resume  the  discussion  of  your  terms.  What 
do  you  demand  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  demand  a  full  confes- 
sion of  the  conspiracy,  written  and  signed  in 
my  presence,  by  yourself." 

He  raised  his  finger  again.  "  One  !"  he  said, 
checking  me  off  with  the  steady  attention  of  a 
practical  man. 

"  In  the  second  place,  I  demand  a  plain  proof, 
which  docs  not  depend  on  your  personal  as- 
severation, of  the  date  at  which  my  wife  left 
Blackwater  Park,  and  travelled  to  London." 

"  So  !  so  !  you  can  lay  your  finger,  I  see,  on 
the  weak  place,"  he  remarked,  composedly. 
"  Any  more  ?" 

"  At  present,  no  more." 

"  Good !  You  have  mentioned  your  terms  ; 
now  listen  to  mine.  The  responsibility  to  my- 
self of  admitting,  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
the  '  conspiracy,'  is  less,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
than  the  responsibility  of  laying  you  dead  on 
that  hearth-rug.  Let  us  say  that  I  meet  your 
proposal — on  my  own  conditions.  The  state- 
ment you  demand  of  me  shall  be  written ;  and 
the  plain  proof  shall  be  produced.  You  call  a 
letter  from  my  late  lamented  friend,  informing 
me  of  the  day  and  hour  of  his  wife's  arrival  in 
London,  written,  signed,  and  dated  by  himself, 
a  proof,  I  suppose  ?  I  can  give  you  this.  I 
can  also  send  you  to  the  man  of  whom  I  hired 
the  carriage  to  fetch  my  visitor  from  the  rail- 
way, on  the  day  when  she  arrived — his  order- 
book  may  help  you  to  your  date,  even  if  lu's 
coachman  who  drove  me  proves  to  be  of  no  use. 
These  things  I  can  do,  and  will  do,  on  conditions. 
I  recite  them.  First  condition !  Madame  Fosco 
and  I  leave  this  house,  when  and  how  we  please, 
without  interference  of  any  kind,  on  your  part. 
Second  condition !  You  wait  here,  in  company 
with  me,  to  see  my  agent,  who  is  coining  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  regulate  my 
affairs.  You  give  my  agent  a  written  order  to 
the  man  who  has  got  your  sealed  letter  to  resign 
his  possession  of  it.  You  wait  here  till  my 
agent  places  that  letter  unopened  in  my  hands ; 
and  you  then  allow  me  one  clear  half-hour  to 
leave  the  house — after  which  you  resume  your 
own  freedom  of  action,  and  go  where  you  please. 
Third  condition !  You  give  me  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gentleman,  for  your  intrusion  into  my  private 
affairs,  and  for  the  language  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  use  to  me,  at  this  conference.  The 
time  and  place,  abroad,  to  be  ftxcvi  in  a  letter 
from  my  hand  wh»n  I  am  safe  on  the  Continent ; 
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and  that  letter  to  contain  a  strip  of  paper  mea- 
suring accurately  the  length  of  my  sword. 
Those  are  my  terms.  Inform  me  if  you  accept 
them — Yes,  or  No." 

The  extraordinary  mixture  of  prompt  decision, 
far-sighted  cunning,  and  mountebank  bravado  in 
this  speech,  staggered  me  for  a  moment — and 
only  for  a  moment.  The  one  question  to  con- 
sider was,  whether  I  was  justified,  or  not,  in  pos- 
sessing myself  of  the  means  of  establishing 
Laura's  identity,  at  the  cost  of  allowing  the 
scoundrel  who  had  robbed  her  of  it  to  escape 
me  with  impunity.  I  knew  that  the  motive  of 
securing  the  just  recognition  of  my  wife  in  the 
birthplace  from  which  she  had  been  driven  out 
as  an  impostor,  and  of  publicly  erasing  the  lie 
that  still  profaned  her  mother's  tombstone,  ,was 
far  purer,  in  its  freedom  from  all  taint  of  evil  pas- 
sion, than  the  vindictive  motive  which  had 
mingled  itself  with  my  purpose  from  the  first. 
And  yet  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  my  own  moral 
convictions  were  strong  enough  to  decide  the 
struggle  in  me,  by  themselves.  They  were 
helped  by  my  remembrance  of  Sir  Percival's 
death.  How  awfully,  at  the  last  moment,  had 
the  working  of  the  retribution,  there,  been 
snatched  from  my  feeble  hands  !  What  right 
had  I  to  decide,  in  my  poor  mortal  ignorance 
of  the  future,  that  this  man,  too,  must  escape 
with  impunity,  because  he  escaped  me  ?  I 
thought  of  these  tilings — perhaps,  with  the  su- 
perstition inherent  in  my  nature ;  perhaps,  with 
a  sense  worthier  of  me  than  superstition.  It 
was  hard,  when  I  had  fastened  my  hold  on  him, 
at  last,  to  loosen  it  again  of  my  own  accord — 
but  I  forced  myself  to  make  the  sacrifice.  In 
plainer  words,  I  determined  to  be  guided  by 
the  one  higher  motive  Of  which  I  was  certain, 
the  motive  of  serving  the  cause  of  Laura  and 
the  cause  of  Truth. 

"  I  accept  your 'conditions,"  I  said.  "  With 
one  reservation,  on  my  part." 

"  What  reservation  may  that  be  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  refers  to  the  sealed  letter,"  I  answered. 
"I  require  you  to  destroy  it,  unopened,  in 
my  presence,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  your 
hands." 

_  My  object  in  making  this  stipulation  was 
simply  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  away 
written  evidence  of  the  nature  Of  my  communi- 
cation with  Pcsca.  The  fad  of  my  communica- 
tion he  would  necessarily  discover,  when  I  gave 
the  address  to  his  agent,  in  the  morning.  But 
he  could  make  no  use  of  it,  on  his  own  unsup- 
ported testimony — even  if  he  really  ventured 
to  try  the  experiment  —  which  need  excite 
in  me  the  slightest  apprehension  on  Pesca's 
account. 

"  I^grant  your  reservation,"  he  replied,  after 
considering  the  question  gravely  for  a  minute 
or  two.  "  It  is  not  worth  dispute — the  letter 
shall  be  destroyed  when  it  comes  into  my 
hands." 

He  rose,  as  ho  epoke,  from  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  sitting  opposite  to  me,  up  to  this 


time.  With  one  effort,  he  appeared  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  whole  pressure  on  it  of  the  inter- 
view between  us,  thus  far.  "  Ouf !"  he  cried, 
stretching  his  arms  luxuriously ;  "  the  skirmish 
was  hot  while  it  lasted.  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Hart- 
right.  We 'meet  as  mortal  enemies  hereafter — 
let  us,  like  gallant  gentlemen,  exchange  polite 
attentions  in  the  mean  time.  Permit  me  to  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  for  my  wife." 

He  unlocked  and  opened  the  door.  "Eleanor !" 
he  called  out,  in  his  deep  voice.  The  lady  of 
the  viperish  face  came  in.  "Madame  Fosco— 
Mr.  Hartright,"  said  the  Count,  introducing 
us  with  easy  dignity.  "  My  angel,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  his  wife ;  "  will  your  labours  of  pack- 
ing-up  allow  you  time  to  make  me  some  nice 
strong  coffee  ?  I  have  writing-business  to  trans- 
act with  Mr.  Hartright— and  I  require  the  full 
possession  of  my  intelligence  to  do  justice  to  my- 
self." 

Madame  Fosco  bowed  her  head  twice — once 
sternly  to  me ;  once  submissively  to  her  husband 
— and  glided  out  of  the  room. 

The  Count  walked  to  a  writing-table  near  the 
window;  opened  his  desk,  and  took  from  it 
several  quires  of  paper  and  a  bundle  of  quill 
pens.  He  scattered  the  pens  about  the  table, 
so  that  they  might  lie  ready  in  all  directions  to 
be  taken  up  when  wanted,  and  then  cut  the 
paper  into  a  heap  of  narrow  slips,  of  the  form 
used  by  professional  writers  for  the  press.  "  I 
shall  make  this  a  remarkable  document,"  he  said, 
looking  at  me  over  his  shoulder.  "  Habits  of 
literary  composition  are  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 
One  of  the  rarest  of  all  the  intellectual  accom- 
plishments that  man  can  possess,  is  the  grand 
faculty  of  arranging  his  ideas.  Immense  pri- 
vilege !  I  possess  it.  Do  you  ?" 

He  marched  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
room,  until  the  coffee  appeared,  humming  to 
himself,  and  marking  the  places  at  which  ob- 
stacles occurred  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas, 
by  striking  his  forehead,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  enormous  audacity 
with  which  he  seized  on  the  situation  in  which  I 
had  placed  him,  and  made  it  the  pedestal  on 
which  his  vanity  mounted  for  the  one  cherished 
purpose  of  self-display,  mastered  my  astonish- 
ment by  main  force.  Sincerely  as  I  loathed  the 
man,  the  prodigious  strength  of  his  character, 
even  in  its  most  trivial  aspects,  impressed  me  in 
spite  of  myself. 

The  coffee  was  brought  in  by  Madame  Fosco. 
He  kissed  her  hand,  in  grateful  acknowledgment, 
and  escorted  her  to  the  door ;  returned,  poured 
out  a  cup  of  coffee  for  himself,  and  took  it  to 
the  writing-table. 

"  May  I  offer  you  some  coffee,  Mr.  Hartright?" 
he  said,  before  he  sat  down. 

I  declined. 

"  What !  you  think  I  shall  poison  you  ?"  he 
said,  gaily.  "  The  English  intellect  is  sound,  so 
far  as  it  goes,"  he  continued,  seating  himself  at 
the  table ;  "  but  it  has  one  grave  delect— it  is 
always  cautious  in  the  wrong  place." 

He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink;  placed  the  first 
slip  of  paper  before  him,  with  a  thump  of  his 
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on  the  desk ;  cleared  his  throat ;  and  began. 
.  rote  with  great  noise  and  rapidity,  in  so 
large  and  bold  a  hand,  and  with  such  wide  spaces 
between  the  lines,  that  lie  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  slip  in  not  more  than  two  minutes  certainly 
from  the  time  when  he  started  at  the  top.  Each 
slip  as  he  finished  it,  was  paged,  and  tossed  over 
his  shoulder,  out  of  his  way,  on  the  floor.  When 
his  first  pen  was  worn  out,  that  went  over  his 
shoulder  too ;  and  he  pounced  on  a  second  from 
the  supply  scattered  about  the  table.  Slip  after 
slip,  by  dozens,  by  fifties,  by  hundreds,  flew  over 
his  shoulders  on  either  side  of  him,  till  he  had 
snowed  himself  up  in  paper  all  round  his 
chair.  Hour  after  hour  passed — and  there  I 
sat,  watching;  there  he  sat,  writing.  He  never 
stopped,  except  to  sip  his  coffee ;  and  whe'n 
that  was  exhausted,  to  smack  his  forehead, 
from  time  to  time.  One  o'clock  struck,  two, 
three,  four — and  still  the  slips  flew  about  all 
round  him;  still  the  untiring  pen  scraped  its 
way  ceaselessly  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page ; 
still  the  white  chaos  of  paper  rose  higher  and 
higher  all  round  his  chair.  At  four  o'clock, 
I  heard  -a  sudden  splutter  of  the  pen,  indica- 
tive of  the  flourish  with  which  he  signed  his 
name.  "  Bravo  !"  he  cried — springing  to  his 
feet  with  the  activity  of  a  young  man,  and  look- 
ing me  straight  in  the  face  with  a  smile  of 
superb  triumph. 

"  Done,  Mr.  Hartright !"  he  announced,  with 
a  self-renovating  thump  of  his  list  on  his  broad 
bi-cast.  "Done,  to  my  own  profound  satisfac- 
tion— to  your  profound  astonishment,  when  you 
read  what  I  have  written.  The  subject  is  ex- 
hausted :  the  Man — Fosco — is  not.  I  proceed 
to  the  arrangement  of  my  slips,  to  the  revision 
of  my  slips,  to  the  reading  of  my  slips — ad- 
dressed, emphatically,  to  your  private  ear. 
Four  o'clock  has  just  struck.  Good !  Arrange- 
ment, revision,  reading,  from  four  to  five. 
Short  snooze  of  restoration  for  myself,  from 
live  to  six.  Final  preparations,  from  six  to 
seven.  Affair  of  agent  and  sealed  letter  from 
seven  to  eight.  At  eight,  en  route.  Behold  the 
programme !" 

a  down  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  among 
his  papers;  strung  them  together  with  a  bodkin 
and  a  piece  of  string ;  revised  them ;  wrote  all 
the  titles  and  honours  by  which  he  'was  per- 
sonally distinguished,  at  the  head  of  the  first 
page ;  and  then  read  the  manuscript  to  me, 
with  loud  theatrical  emphasis  and  profuse 
theatrical  gesticulation.  The  reader  will  have 
an  opportunity,  ere  long,  of  forming  his  own 
opinion  of  the  document.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  here  that  it  answered  my  pur- 
pose. 

His  next  proceeding  was  to  write  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  hired 
the  fly  to  go  to  the  railway,  and  to  hand  me 
Sir  Percival's  letter.  I  read  this  last  with 
breathless  interest.  It  only  contained  a  few 
lines;  but  it  distinctly  announced  the  arrival 
of  "  Lady  Glyde"  hi  London,  by  tiie  mid-day 
train  from  Blackwater,  on  the  2<JM  »fJ»ly,  1S50 
— exactly,  as  I  had  supposed,  one  day  alter  the 


date  of  her  (assumed)  death  on  the  doctor's  cer- 
tificate. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  P"  asked  the  Count. 

"lam." 

"  A  quarter  past  five,"  he  said,  looking  at  his 
watch.  "Time  for  my  restorative  snooze.  I 
personally  resemble  Napoleon  the  Great  (as  you 
may  have  remarked,  Mr.  Hartright)— I  also  re- 
semble that  immortal  man  in  my  power  of  com- 
manding sleep  at  will.  Excuse  me,  one  mo- 
ment. I  will  summon  Madame  Fosco,  to  keep 
you  from  feeling  dull." 

Knowing  as  well  as  he  did,  that  he  was  sum- 
moning Madame  Fosco,  to  ensure  my  not  leav- 
ing the  house  while  he  was  asleep,  I  made 
no  reply,  and  occupied  myself  in  tying  up 
the  papers  which  he  had  placed  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

The  lady  came  in,  cool,  pale,  and  venomous 
as  ever.  "  Amuse  Mr.  Hartright,  my  angel," 
said  the  Count.  He  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
kissed  her  hand  for  the  second  time,  withdrew 
to  a  sofa,  and,  in  three  minutes,  was  as  peace- 
fully and  happily  asleep  as  the  most  virtuous 
man  in  existence. 

Madame  Fosco  took  a  book  from  the  table, 
sat  down,  and  looked  at  me,  with  the  steady, 
vindictive  malice  of  a  woman  who  never  forgot 
and  never  forgave. 

"  I  have  been  listening  to  your  conversation 
with  my  husband,"  she  said.  "  If  I  had  been 
in  his  place — I  would  have  laid  you  dead  on  the 
hearth-rug." 

With  those  words,  she  opened  her  book; 
and  never  looked  at  me,  or  spoke  to  me, 
from  that  time  till  the  time  when  her  husband 
woke. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  rose  from  the  sofa, 
accurately  to  an  hour  from  the  time  when  he 
had  gone  to  sleep. 

"I  feel  infinitely  refreshed,"  he  remarked. 
"  Eleanor,  my  good  wife,  arc  you  all  ready,  up- 
stairs ?  That  is  well.  My  little  packing  here 
can  be  completed  in  ten  minutes — my  travelling- 
dress  assumed  in  ten  minutes  more.  What  re- 
mains, before  the  agent  comes  P"  He  looked 
about  the  room,  and  noticed  the  cage  with  his 
white  mice  in  it.  "  Ah  !"  he  cried,  pitepusly ; 
"a  last  laceration  of  my  sympathies  still  re- 
mains. My  innocent  pets !  my  little  cherished 
children !  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?  For 
the  present,  we  are  settled  nowhere;  for  the 
present,  we  travel  incessantly — the  less  baggage 
we  carry,  the  better  for  -ourselves.  Aly  cocka- 
too, my  canaries,  and  my  little  mice  —  who 
will  cherish  them,  when  their  good  Papa  is 
gone?" 

He  walked  about  the  room,  deep  fn  thought. 
He  had  uot  been  at  all  troubled  about  writing 
his  confession,  but  he  was  visibly  perplexed  and 
distressed  about  the  far  more  important  question 
of  the  disposal  of  his  pets.  After  long  con- 
sideration, he  suddenly  sat  down  again  at  the 
writing-table. 

"  An  idea!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  will  offer  my 
canaries  and  my  cockatoo  to  tbra  vast  Metro- 
polis— my  agent  almlt  present  them,  in  my  name, 
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to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London.  The 
Document  that  describes  them  shall  be  drawn 
out  on  the  spot." 

He  began  to  write,  repeating  the  words  as 
they  flowed  from  his  pen. 

"  Number  One.  Cockatoo  of  transcendant 
plumage:  attraction,  of  himself,  to  all  visitors 
of  taste.  Number  Two.  Canaries  of  unrivalled 
vivacity  and  intelligence :  worthy  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  worthy  also  of  the  garden  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park.  Homage  to  British  Zoology. 
Offered  by  Fosco." 

The  pen  spluttered  again ;  and  the  flourish 
was  attached  to  his  signature. 

"  Count !  you  have  not  included  the  mice," 
said  Madame  Fosco. 

He  left  the  table,  took  her  hand,  and  placed 
it  on  his  heart. 

"All  human,  resolution,  Eleanor,"  he  said, 
.solemnly,  "has  its  limits.  MY  limits  are  in- 
scribed on  that  Document.  I  cannot  part 
with  my  white  mice.  Bear  with  me,  my  angel, 
and  remove  them  to  their  travelling-cage,  up- 
stairs." 

"  Admirable  tenderness !"  said  Madame  Fosco, 
admiring  her  husband,  with  a  last  viperish  look 
in  my  direction.  She  took  up  the  cage  care- 
fully ;  and  left  the  room. 

The  Count  looked  at  his  watch.'  In  spite  of 
his  resolute  assumption  of  composure,  he  was 
getting  anxious  for  the  agent's  arrival.  The 
candles  had  long  since  been  extinguished ;  and 
the  sunlight  of  the  new  morning  poured  into  the 
room.  It  was  not  till  five  minutes  past  seven 
that  the  gate  bell  rang,  and  the  agent  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  a  foreigner,  with  a  dark 
beard. 

"Mr.  Hartright — Monsieur  Rubelle,"  said 
the  Count,  introducing  us.  He  took  the  agent 
(a  foreign  spy,  in  every  line  of  his  face,  if  ever 
there  was  one  yet)  into  a  corner  of  the  room  ; 
whispered  some  directions  to  him  ;  and  then  left 
us  together.  "  Monsieur  Rubelle,"  as  soon  as 
we  were  alone,  suggested,  with  great  politeness, 
that  I  should  favour  him  with  his  instructions. 
I  wrote  two  lines  to  Pesca,  authorising  him  to 
deliver  my  sealed  letter  "to  the  Bearer;"  di- 
rected the  note;  and  handed  it  to  Monsieur 
Rubelle. 

The  agent  waited  with  me  till  his  employer 
returned,  equipped  in  travelling  costume.  The 
Count  examined  the  address  of  my  letter  before 
he  dismissed  the  agent.  "  I  thought  so !" 
he  said,  turning  on  me,  with  a  dark  look, 
and  altering  again  in  his  manner  from  that 
moment. 

He  completed  his  packing ;  and  then  sat  con- 
sulting a  travelling  map,  making  entries  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  looking,  every  now  and  then, 
impatiently  at  his  watch.  Not  another  w.ord, 
addressed  to  myself,  passed  his  lips.  The  near 
approach  of  the  hour  for  his  departure,  anc 
the  proof  he  had  seen  of  the  communication 
established  between  Pesca  and  myself,  hac 
plainly  recalled  his  whole  attention  to  the 
measures  tbat  were  necessary  for  securing  hi; 
escape. 


A  little  before  eight  o'clock,  Monsieur  Ru- 
elle  came  back  with  my  unopened  letter  in  his 
and.  The  Count  looked  carefully  at  the  super- 
cription  and  the  seal — lit  a  caudle — and  burnt 
he  letter.  "  I  perform  my  promise,"  he  said  ; 
'  but  this  matter,  Mr.  Hartright,  shall  not  end 
here." 

The  agent  had  kept  at  the  door  the  cab  in 
which  he  had  returned.  He  and  the  maid-ser- 
vant now  busied  themselves  in  removing  the 
uggage.  Madame  Fosco  came  down,  stairs, 
hickly  veiled,  with  the  travelling-cage  of  the 
white  mice  in  her  hand.  She  neither  spoke  to 
me,  nor  looked  towards  me.  Her  husband 
;scorted  her  to  the  cab.  "  Follow  me,  as 
ar  as  the  passage,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear; 
'  I  may  want  to  speak  to  you  at  the  last  mo- 
ment." 

I  went  out  to  the  door ;  the  agent  standing 
)elow  me  in  the  front  garden.  The  Count  came 
)ack  alone,  and  drew  me  a  few  steps  inside  the 
massage. 

'  Remember  the  Third  condition !"  he  whis- 
pered. "  You  shall  hear  from  me,  Mr.  Hartright 
— I  may  claim  from  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gen- 
,leman  sooner  than  you  think  for."  He  caught 
my  hand,  before  I  was  aware  of  him,  and  wrung 
"t  hard — then  turned  to  the  door,  stopped,  and 
;ame  back  to  me  again. 

"One  word  more,"  he  said,  confidentially. 
"  When  I  last  saw  Miss  Halcombe,  she  looked 
thin  and  ill.  I  am  anxious  about  that  admirable 

man.  Take  care  of  her,  sir  !  With  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  I  solemnly  implore  you — take  care 
of  Miss  Halcombe !" 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  said  to  me,  be- 
fore he  squeezed  his  huge  body  into  the  cab, 
and  drove  off. 

The  agent  and  I  waited  at  the  door  a  few 
moments,  looking  after  him.  While  we  were 
standing  together,  a  second  cab  appeared  from 
a  turning  a  little  way  down  the  road.  It  fol- 
lowed the  direction  previously  taken  by  the 
Count's  cab ;  and,  as  it  passed,  the  house  and 
the  open  garden  gate,  a  person  inside  looked  at 
us  out  of  the  window.  The  stranger  at  the 
Opera  again! — the  light-haired  foreigner  with 
the  scar  on  his  left  cheek  ! 


"  You  wait  here  with  me,  sir,  for  half  an  hour 
more  ?"  said  Monsieur  Rubelle. 

"  I  do." 

We  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  I  was  in 
no  humour  to  speak  to  the  agent,  or  to  allow 
him  to  speak  to  me.  I  took  out  the  papers 
which  the  Count  had  placed  in  my  hands  ;  and 
read  the  terrible  story  of  the  conspiracy  told 
by  the  man  who  had  planned  and  perpetrated 
it.  .v. 


IN  pursuance  of  the  plan  announced  at  the 
commencement  of  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a 
New  Story  by  MR.  CHARLES  LEVEE.  After  the 
completion  o'f  The  Woman  in  White  next  week, 
A  DAY'S  RIDE  :  A  LIFE'S  ROMAJSCE,  will  occupy 
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its  place  on  the  first  page  of  each  weekly  num- 
ber, and  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week 

until  finished. 

A  DAY'S  RIDE;  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

CHXPTEK  I. 

IT  has  been  said,  that  any  man,  no  matter 
how  small  and  insignificant  the  post  he  may  have 
filled  in  life,  who  will  faithfully  record  the  events 
in  which  he  has  borne  a  share,  even  though  in- 
1  >lc  of  himself  deriving  profit  from  the  lessons 
lie  has  learned,  may  still  be  of  use  to  others — 
sometimes  a  guide,  sometimes  a  warning.  I 
hope  this  is  true.  I  like  to  think  it  so,  for  I 
like  to  think  that  even  I — A.  S.  P. — if  I  cannot 
adorn  a  tale,  may  at  least  point  a  moral. 

Certain  families  are  remarkable  for  the  way  in 
which  peculiar  gifts  have  been  transmitted  for 
ages.  Some  have  been  great  in  arms,  some  in 
letters,  some  in  statecraft,  displaying  in  succes- 
sive generations  the  same  high  qualities  which 
had  won  their  first  renown.  In  an  humble 
fashion,  I  may  lay  claim  to  belong  to  this 
category.  My  ancestors  have  been  apothe- 
caries for  one  hundred  and  forty  odd  years. 
Joseph  Potts,  "  drug  and  condiment  man," 
lived  in  the  reign  01  Queen  Anne,  at  Lower 
Liffey-street,  No.  87 ;  and  to  be  remem- 
bered passingly,  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Addison 
amongst  his  clients;  the  illustrious  writer 
having,  as  it  would  appear,  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  "  Potts's  Linature,"  whatever  that  may 
have  been ;  for  the  secret  died  out  with  my  dis- 
tinguished forefather.  There  was  Michael  Joseph 
Potts,  "licensed  for  chemicals,"  in  Mary's 
Abbey,  about  thirty  years  later;  and  so  we 
come  on  to  Paul  Potts  and  Son,  and  to  then, 
Lanncelot  Peter  Potts,  "  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mist to  his  Excellency  and  the  Irish  Court,"  the 
father  of  him  who  now  bespeaks  your  indulgence. 

My  father's  great  misfortune  in  life  was  the 
ambition  to  rise  above  the  class  his  family  had 
adorned  for  ages.  He  had,  as  he  averred,  a  soul 
above  senna,  and  a  destiny  higher  than  black 
drop.  He  had  heard  of  a  tailor's  apprentice  be- 
coming a  great  general.  He  had  himself  seen  a 
wig-maker  elevated  to  the  woolsack  ;  and  he  kept 
continually  repeating,  "  Mine  is  the  only  walk 
iu  life  that  leads  to  no  high  rewards.  What 
matters  it  whether  my  mixtures  be  addressed  to 
tho  refined  organisations  of  rank,  or  the  'dura 
iliarasorum' — I  shall  live  and  die  an  apothe- 
cary. From  every  class  are  men  selected  for 
honours  save  mine,  and  though  it  should  rain 
baronetcies,  the  bloody  hand  would  never  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  compounding  chemist." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  make  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  Mr.  Potts  P"  would  say  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours. "  Bring  him  up  to  your  own  business  P 
A  first-rate  connexion  to  start  with  in  life." 

"  My  own  business,  sir?  I'd  rather  see  him 
a  chimney-sweep." 

''  Hut,  after  all,  Mr.  Potts,  being,  so  to  say, 
at  the  head  of  your  profession " 

"  It  is  not  a  profession,  sir.     It  is  not  even  a 


trade.  High  science  and  skill  have  long  since 
left  our  insulted  and  outraged  ranks;  we  are 
mere  commission  agents  for  the  sale  of  patent 
quackeries.  What  respect  has  the  world  any  longer 
for  the  great  phials  of  ruby,  and  emerald,  and 
marine  blue,  which,  at  nigfitfall,  were  once  the 
magical  emblems  of  our  mysteries,  seen  afar 
through  the  dim  mists  of  louring  atmospheres, 
or  throwing  their  lurid  glare  upon  the  passers- 
by  ?  What  man,  now,  would  have  the  courage 
to  adorn  his  surgery — I  suppose  you  would  pre- 
fer I  should  call  it  '  shop' — with  skeleton  fishes, 
snakes,  or  a  stuffed  alligator?  Who,  in  Ihis  age 
of  chemical  infidelity,  would  surmount  his  door 
with  the  ancient  symbols  of  our  art — the  golden 
pestle  and  mortar?  Why,  sir,  I'd  as  soon  go 
forth  to  apply  leeches  in  a  herald's  tabard,  or  a 
suit  of  Milan  mail.  And  what  have  they  done, 
sir  P"  he  would  ask,  with  a  roused  indignation 
— "  what  have  they  done  by  their  reforms  ?  In 
invading  the  mystery  of  medicine,  they  have 
ruined  its  prestige.  The  precious  drops  you 
once  regarded  as  the  essence  of  an  elixir  vitse, 
and  whose  efficacy  lay  in  your  faith,  are  now  so 
much  strychnine,  or  creosote,  which  you  take 
with  fear,  and  think  over  with  foreboding." 

I  suppose  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  per- 
versity which  seems  a  great  element  in  human 
nature,  that,  exactly  in  the  direct  ratio  of  my 
father's  dislike  to  his  profession  was  my  fond- 
ness for  it.  I  used  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
stealing  into  the  laboratory,  watching  intently 
all  the  curious  proceedings  that  went  on  there, 
learning  the  names  and  properties  of  the  various 
ingredients,  the  gases,  the  minerals,  the  salts, 
the  essences;  and  although,  as  may  be  imagined, 
science  took,  in  these  narrow  regions,  none  of 
her  loftiest  nights,  they  were  to  me  the  most 
marvellous  and  high-soaring  efforts  of  hu- 
man intelligence.  I  was  just  at  that  period 
of  life — the  first  opening  of  adolescence — 
when  fiction  and  adventure  have  the  strongest 
hold  upon  our  nature,  my  mind  filled  with  the 
marvels  of  Eastern  romance,  and  imbued  with 
a  sentiment,  strong  as  any  conviction,  that 
I  was  destined  to  a  remarkable  life.  I  passed 
days  in  dreamland — what  I  should  do  m  this 
or  that  emergency ;  how  rescue  myself  from 
such  a  peril ;  how  profit  by  such  a  stroke  of 
fortune ;  by  what  arts  resist  the  machinations  of 
this  adversary ;  how  conciliate  the  kind  favour  of 
that.  In  the  wonderful  tales  that  I  read,  fre- 
quent mention  was  made  of  alchemy  and  its 
marvels — now,  the  search  was  for  some  secret 
of  endless  wealth ;  now,  it  was  for  undyJM  youth 
or  undecaying  beauty ;  while  in  other  sSfcries,  I 
read  of  men  who  had  learned  how  to  read  the 
thoughts,  trace  the  motives,  and  ultimately  sway 
the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men,  till  life  became  to 
them  a  mere  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  every 
will  and  caprice,  throwing  happiness  and  misery 
about  them  as  the  humour  inclined.  The  strange 
life  of  the  laboratory  fitted  itself  exactly  to  this 
phase  of  my  mind. 

'Ihe  wonders  it  displayed,  the  endless  combi- 
nations and  transformations  it  effected,  were 
as  marvellous  as  any  that  imaginative  fiction 
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could  devise  ;  but  even  these  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  place 
itself  upon,  my  nervous  system,  particularly  when 
I  found  myself  there  alone.  In  the  tales  with 
which  my  head  was  filled,  many  of  them  the  wild 
fancies  of  Grimm,  Hoffman,  or  Musseus,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  read  how  some  eager 
student  of  the  black  art,  deep  in.  the  mystery  of 
forbidden  knowledge,  had,  by  some  chance  com- 
bination, by  some  mere  accidental  admixture  of 
this  ingredient  with  that,  suddenly  arrived  at  the 
great  SECRET,  that  terrible  mystery  which  for 
centuries  and  centuries  had  evaded  human 
search.  How  often  have  I  watched  the  fluid  as 
it  boiled  and  bubbled  in  the  retort,  till  I  thought 
the  air  globules,  as  they  came  to  the  surface, 
observed  a  certain  rhythm  and  order.  Were 
these,  words  ?  Were  they  symbols  of  some 
hidden  virtue  in  the  liquid?  Were  there  in- 
telligences to  whom  these  could  speak,  and  thus 
reveal  a  wondrous  history  ?  And  then,  again, 
with  what  an  intense  eagerness  have  I  gazed  on 
the  lurid  smoke  that  arose  from  some  smelting 
mass,  now  fancying  that  the  vapour  was  about 
to  assume  form  and  substance,  and  now,  imagin- 
ing that  it  lingered  lazily,  as  though  waiting  for 
some  cabalistic  word  of  mine  to  give  it  life 
and  being?  How  heartily  did  I  censure  the 
folly  that  had  ranked  alchemy  amongst  the  ab- 
surdities of  human  invention.  Why  rather  had 
not  its  facts  been  treasured  and  its  discoveries 
recorded,  so  that,  in  some  future  age  a  great  in- 
telligence arising,  might  classify  and  arrange 
them,  showing,  at  least,  what  were  practicable 
and  what  were  only  evasive.  Alchemists  were, 
certainly,  men  of  pure  lives,  self-denying,  and 
humble.  They  made  their  art  no  stepping-stone 
to  worldly  advancement  or  success,  they  sought 
no  favour  from  princes,  nor  any  popularity  from 
the  people ;  but,  retired  and  estranged  from  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  followed,  their  one 
pursuit,  unnoticed  and  unfriended.  How  cruel, 
therefore,  to  drag  them  forth  from  their  lonely 
cells,  and  expose  them  to  the  gaping  crowd  as 
devil  worshippers  !  How  inhuman  to  denounce 
men  whose  only  crimes  were  lives  of  solitude  and 
study!  The  last  words  of  Peter  von  Yordt, 
burned  for  a  wizard,  at  Haarlem,  in  1306,  were, 
"  Had  they  left  this  poor  head  a  little  longer  on 
my  shoulders,  it  would  have  done  more  for 
human  happiness  than  all  this  bonfire !" 

How  rash  and  presumptuous  is  it,  besides, 
to  set  down  any  fixed  limits  to  man's  knowledge  ! 
Is  not  every  age  au  advance  upon  its  predeces- 
sors, and  are  not  the  commonest  acts  of  our  pre- 
sent civilisation  perfect  miracles  as  compared 
with  the  usages  of  our  ancestors  ?  But  why  do  I 
linger  on  this  theme,  which  I  only  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  temper  of  my  boyish  days  ?  As  I 
grew  older,  books  of  chivalry  and  romance  took 
possession  of  my  mind,  and  my  pass  ion  grew  for 
lives  of  adventure.  Of  all  kinds  of  existence, 
none  seemed  to  me  so  enviable  as  that  of  those 
men,  who,  regarding  life  as  a  vast  ocean,  hoisted 
sail,  and  set  forth,  not  knowing  nor  caring 
whither,  but  trusting  to  their  own  manly  spirit 
for  extrication  out  of  whatever  difficulties  might 


beset  them.  What  a  narrow  thing,  after  all, 
was  our  modern  civilisation,  with  all  its  forms 
and  conventionalities,  with  its  gradations  of  rank 
and  its  orders  !  How  hopeless  for  the  adven- 
turous spirit  to  war  with  the  stern  discipline  of 
an  age  that  marshalled  men  in  ranks  like  soldiers, 
and  told  that  each  could  only  rise  by  successive 
steps  !  Ho\v  often  have  I  wondered  was  there 
any  more  of  adventure  left  in  life  ?  Were  there 
incidents  in  store  for  him  who,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  adventurer,  should  go  in  search  of  them  ? 
As  for  the  newer  worlds  of  Australia  and 
America,  they  did  not  possess  for  me  much 
charm.  No  great  association  linked  them  with 
the  past;  no  echo  came  out  of  them  of  that 
heroic  time  of  feudalism,  so  peopled  with  heart- 
stirring  characters.  The  life  of  the  bush  or 
the  prairie  had  its  incidents,  but  they  were 
vulgar  and  common-place  ;  and  worse,  the  asso- 
ciates and  companions  of  them  were  more  vulgar 
still.  Hunting  down  Pawnees  or  buffaloes  was 
as  mean  and  ignoble  a  travesty  of  feudal  adven- 
ture, as  was  the  gold  digging  at  Bendigo  of  the 
learned  labours' of  the  alchemist.  The  perils  were 
unexciting,  the  rewards  prosaic  and  common- 
place. No.  I  felt  that  Europe — in  some  remote 
regions — and  the  East — in  certain  less  visited 
tracts— must  be  the  scenes  best  suited  to  my 
hopes.  With  considerable  labour  I  could  spell 
my  way  through  a  German  romance,  and  I  saw, 
in  the  stories  of  Eouque,  and  even  of  Goethe, 
that  there  still  survived  in  the  mind  of  Germany 
many  of  the  features  which  gave  the  colouring 
to  a  feudal  period.  There  was,  at  least,  a  dreamy 
indifference  to  the  present,  a  careless  abandon- 
ment to  what  the  hour  might  bring  forth,  so 
long  as  the  dreamer  was  left  to  follow  out  his 
fancies  in  all  their  mysticism,  that  lifted  men 
out  of  the  vulgarities  of  this  work-o'-day  world ; 
and  I  longed  to  see  a  society  where  learning 
consented  to  live  upon  the  humblest  pittance, 
and  beauty  dwelt  unflattered  in  obscurity. 

I  was  now  entering  upon  manhood,  and  my 
father— having  with  that  ambition  so  natural  to 
an  Irish  parent  who  aspires  highly  for  his  only 
son,  destined  me  for  the  Bar — made  me  a  student 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

What  a  shock  to  all  the  romance  of  my  life 
were  the  scenes  into  which  I  now  was  thrown  ! 
With  hundreds  of  companions  to  choose  from,  I 
found  not  one  congenial  to  me.  The  reading 
men,,  too  deeply  bent  upon  winning  honours, 
would  not  waste  a  thought  upon  what  could  not 
advance  their  chances  of  success.  The  idle, 
only  eager  to  get  through  their  career  undetected 
in  their  ignorance,  passed  lives  of  wild  excess  or 
stupid  extravagance. 

What  was  I  to  do  amongst  such  associates  ? 
What  I  did  do — avoid  them,  shun  them,  live  in 
utter  estrangement  from  all  their  haunts,  their 
ways,  and  themselves.  If  the  proud  man  who 
has  achieved  success  in  life  encounters  immense 
difficulties  when,  separating  himself  from  his 
fellows,  he  acknowledges  no  companionship,  nor 
admits  any  to  his  confidence,  it  may  be  imagined 
what  must  be  the  situation  of  one  who  adopts 
this  isolation  without  anj  claim  to  superiority 
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whatever.  As  can  easily  be  supposed,  I  was 
the  butt  of  my  fellow-students,  the  subject  of 
many  sarcasms  and  practical  jokes.  The  whole 
of  my  Freshman  year  was  a  martyrdom.  I  had 
no  peace,  was  rhymed  on  by  poetasters,  cari- 
catured by  draughtsmen,  till  the  name  of  Potts 
became  proverbial  for  all  that  was  eccentric, 
ridiculous,  and  absurd. 

Curran  has  said  "one  can't  draw  an  indict- 
ment imainst  a  nation;"  in  the  same  spirit  did  I 
discover  "  one  cannot  fight  his  whole  division." 
For  a  while  I  believe  I  experienced  a  sort  of 
heroism  in  my  solitary  state ;  I  felt  the  spirit  of 
a  Coriolanus  in  my  heart,  and  muttered,  "I 
banish  yo»  /"  but  this  self-supplied  esteem  did 
not  last  long,  and  I  fell  into  a  settled  melan- 
choly. The  horrible  truth  was  gradually  forcing 
its  way  slowly,  clearly,  through  the  mists  of  my 
mind,  that  there  might  be  something  in  all  this 
sarcasm,  and  I  can  remember  to  this  hour  the 
day — ay,  and  the  very  place — wherein  the  ques- 
tions flashed  across  me :  Is  my  hair  as  limp, 
my  nose  as  long,  my  back  as  arched,  my  eyes 
as  green  as  they  have  pictured  them  ?  Do  I 
drawl  so  fearfully  in  my  speech  ?  Do  I  drag 
my  heavy  feet  along  so  ungracefully?  Good 
Heavens !  have  they  possibly  a  grain  of  fact  to 
sustain  all, this  fiction  against  me? 

And  if  so — horrible  thought — am  I  the  stuff 
to  go  forth  and  seek  adventures  ?  Oh  the  in- 
effable bitterness  of  this  reflection  !  I  remember 
it  in  all  its  anguish,  and  even  now,  after  years 
of  such  experience  as  have  befallen  few  men,  I 
can  recal  the  pain,  it  cost  me.  While  I  was  yet 
in  the  paroxysm  of  that  sorrow,  which  assured 
me  that  I  was  not  made  for  doughty  deeds,  nor 
to  captivate  some  fair  princess,  I  chanced  to 
fall  upon  a  little  German  volume  entitled  Wald 
Wanaelungcn  und  Abentheure,  von  Heinrich 
Stebbe.  Forest  rambles  and' adventures,  and  of 
a  student  too !  for  so  Herr  Stebbe  announces 
himself,  in  a  short  introduction  to  the  reader. 
I  am  not  going  into  any  account  of  his  book. 
It  is  in  Voss's  Leipzig  Catalogue,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  perusal  by  those  who  are  sufficiently 
imbued  with  Germanism  to  accept  the  change- 
ful moods  of  a  mystical  mind,  with  all  its  vi- 
sionary glimpses  of  light  and  shade,  its  doubts^ 
fears,  hopes  and  fancies,  in  lieu  of  real  incidents 
and  actual  events.  Of  adventures,  properly 
speaking,  ho  had  none.  The  people  he  met, 
the  scenes  in  which  he  bore  his  part,  were  as 
common-place  as  need  be.  The  whole  narrative 
never  soared  above  that  bread-and-butter  life — 
Butterbrod-Leben — which  Germany  accepts  as 
romance ;  but  meanwhile  the  reflex  of  whatever 
passed  around  him  in  the  narrator's  own  mind, 
was  amusing ;  so  ingeniously  did  he  contrive  to 
interweave  the  imaginary  with  the  actual,  throw- 
ing over  the  most  ordinary  pictures  of  life  a 
sort  of  hazy  indistinctness — meet  atmosphere  for 
mystical  creation. 

If  I  did  not  always  sympathise  with  him  in 
his  brain-wrought  wanderings,  I  never  ceased  to 
take  pleasure  iu  his  description  of  scenery,  ami 
the  heartfelt  delight  he  experienced  in  journey- 
ing through  a  world  so  beautiful  and  so  varied. 


There  was  also  a  little  woodcut  frontispiece 
which  took  my  fancy  much,  representing  lum  as 
he  stood  leaning  on  his  horse's  mane,  gazing 
rapturously  on  the  Elbe,  from  one  of  the  cliffs 
off  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  How  peaceful  he 
looked,  with  his  long  hair  waving  gracefully  on 
his  neck,  and  his  Urge  soft  eyes  turned  on  the 
scene  beneath  him.  His  clasped  hands,  as  they 
lay  on  the  horse's  mane,  imparted  a  sort  of 
repose,  too,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  could  linger 
here  ever  so  long."  Nor  was  the  horse  itself 
without  a  significance  in  the  picture:  he  was 
a  long-maned,  long-tailed,  patient-looking  beast, 
well  ocfitting  an  enthusiast,  who  doubtless  took 
but  little  heed  of  how  he  went  or  where.  If  his 
laay  eye  denoted  lethargy,  his  broad  feet  and 
short  legs  vouched  for  his  sure-footedness. 

Why  should  not  I  follow  Stebbe's  example  ? 
Surely  there  was  nothing  too  exalted  or  extra- 
vagant in  his  plan  of  life.  It  was  simply  to  see 
the  world  as  it  was,  with  the  aid  of  such  combi- 
nations as  a  fertile  fancy  could  contribute ;  not 
to  distort  events,  but  to  arrange  them,  just  as 
the  landscape  painter  in  the  licence  of  his  craft 
moves  that  massive  rock  more  to  the  foreground, 
and  throws  that  stone  pine  a  little  further  to  the 
left  of  his  canvas.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to 
prevent  my  trying  the  experiment.  Ireland  was 
not  less  rich  in  picturesque  scenery  than  Germany, 
and  if  she  boasted  no  such  mighty  stream  as  the 
Elbe,  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Nore 
were  still  full  of  woodland  beauty;  and  then,  there 
was  lake  scenery  unrivalled  throughout  Europe. 

I  turned  to  Stebbe's  narrative  for  details  of 
his  outfit.  His  horse  he  bought  at  Nordlieim 
for  two  hundred  and  forty  gulden — about  ten 
pounds ;  his  saddle'and  knapsack  cost  him  a  little 
more  than  forty  shillings ;  with  his  map,  guide- 
book, compass,  and  some  little  extras,  all  were 
comprised  within  twenty  pounds  sterling — surely 
not  too  costly  an  equipage  for  one  who  was  ad- 
venturing on  a  sea  wide  as  the  world  itself. 

As  my  trial  was  a  mere  experiment,  to  be 
essayed  on  the  most  limited  scale,  I  resolved  not 
to  buy,  but  only  hire,  a  horse,  taking  him  by  the 
day,  so  that  if  any  change  of  mind  or  purpose 
supervened,  I  should  not  find  myself  in  any  em- 
barrassment. 

A  fond  uncle  had  just  left  me  a  legacy  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  which,  besides,  was  the  season 
of  the  long  vacation  ;  thus  did  everything  com- 
bine to  favour  the  easy  execution  of  a  plan,  which 
I  determined  forthwith  to  put  into  practice. 

"  Something  quiet  and  easy  to  ride,  sir,  you 
said  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Dycer  after  me,  as  I  entered 
his  great  establishment  for  the  sale  and  hire  of 
horses.  "  Show  the  gentleman  four  hundred  and 
twelve." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  forbid!"  I  exclaimed,  in  my  igno- 
rance; "such a  number  would  only  confuse  me." 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  blandly  interposed  the 
dealer ;  "  I  meant  the  horse  that  stands  at  that 
number.  Lead  him  out,  Tim.  lie's  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  sir,  and,  if  you  find  he  suits  you,  can  be  had 
for  a  song. — I  mean, a  ten-pound  note." 

"  Has  he  a  long  mane  and  tail  ?"  I  asked, 
eagerly. 
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"  The  longest  tail  and  the  fullest  mane  I  ever 
saw.  But  here  he  comes."  And  with  the  word, 
there  advanced  towards  us,  at  a  sort  of  easy 
amble,  a  small-sized  creaniccoloured  horse,  with 
white  mane  and  tail.  Knowing  nothing  of 
horseflesh,  I  was  fain  to  content  myself  with 
such  observations  as  other  studies  might  supply 
me  with ;  and  so  I  closely  examined  his  head, 
which  was  largely  developed  in  the  frontal 
region,  with  moral  qualities  fairly  displayed. 
He  had  memory  large,  and  individuality  strong ; 
nor  was  wit,  if  it  exist  in  the  race,  deficient. 
Over  the  orbital  region  the  depressions  were 
deep  enough  to  contain  my  closed  fist,  and  when 
I  remarked  upon  them  to  the  groom,  he  said, 
"'Tis  his  teeth  will  tell  you  the  rayson  of  that ;" 
a  remark  which  I  suspect  was  a  sarcasm  upon 
my  general  ignorance. 

I  liked  the  creature's  eye.  It  was  soft,  mild, 
and  contemplative ;  and  although  not  remarkable 
for  brilliancy,  possessed  a  subdued  lustre  that 
promised  well  for  temper  and  disposition. 

"Ten  shillings  a  day — make  it  three  half- 
crowns  by  the  week,  sir.  You'll  never  hit  upon 
the  like  of  him  again,"  said  the  dealer,  hurriedly, 
as  he  passed  me,  on  his  other  avocations. 

"Better  not  lose  him,  sir;  he's  well  known 
at  Batty's,  and  they'll  have  him  in  the  circus 
again  if  they  see  him.  Wish  you  saw  him  with 
his  fore-legs  on  a  table,  ringing  the  bell  for  his 
breakfast." 

"  I'll  take  him  by  the  week,  though,  probably, 
a  day  or  two  will  be  all  I  shall  need." 

"Four  hundred  and  twelve  for  Mr.  Potts," 
Dycer  screamed  out.  "'Shoes  removed,  and  to 
be  ready  in  the  morning." 

CHAPTEK  II. 

I  HAD  heard  and  read  frequently  of  the  exhi- 
larating sensations  of  horse  exercise.  My  fellow- 
students  weue  full  of  stories  of  the  hunting-field 
and  the  race-course.  Wherever,  indeed,  a  horse 
figured  in  a  narrative,  there  \vas  an  almost  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  some  incident  to  stir  the 
blood  and  warm  up  enthusiasm.  Even  the  pass- 
ing glimpses  one  caught  of  sporting  prints  in 
shop-windows  were  suggestive  of  the  pleasure 
imparted  by  a  noble  and  chivalrous  pastime. 

Inever closed  my  eyes  all  night,  revolving  such 
thoughts  in  my  head.  I  had  so  worked  up  my 
enthusiasm,  that  I  felt  like  one  who  is  about  to 
cross  the  frontier  of  some  new  land  where 
people,  language,  ways  and  habits,  are  all  un- 
known to  him.  "  By  this  hour  to-morrow  night," 
thought  I,  <c  I  shall  be  in  the  land  of  skangers, 
who  have  never  seen,  nor  so  much  as  heard 
of  me.  There,  will  invade  no  traditions  ol 
the  scoffs  and  jibes  I  have  so  long  endured; 
none  will  have  received  the  disparaging  estimate 
of  my  abilities,  which  my  class-fellows  love  to 
propagate ;  1  shall  simply  be  the  traveller  who 
arrived  at  sundown  mounted  on  a  cream-co- 
loured palfrey — a  stranger,  sad-looking,  but 
gentle  withal,  of  -courteous  address,  blandly 
demanding  lodging  for  the  night.  "  Look  to  my 
horse,  ostler,"  shall  I  say,  as  I  enter  the  honey- 
suckle-covered porch  of  the  inn.  "  Blondel" — I 


will  call  him  Blondel — "is  accustomed  to  kindly 
usage."  With  -what  quiet  dignity,  the  repose 
of  a  conscious  position,  do  I  follow  the  landlord 
as  he  shows  me  to  my  room.  It  is  humble,  but 
icat  and  orderly.  I  am  contented.  I  tell  him 
o.  I  am  sated  and  wearied  of  luxury ;  sick  of 
a  gilded  and  glittering  existence.  I  am  in 
search  of  repose  and  solitude.  I  order  my  tea; 
and,  if  I  ask  the  name  of  the  village,  I  take  care 
o  show  by  my  inattention  that  I  have  not  heard 
the  answer,  nor  do  I  care  for  it. 

Now  I  should  like  to  hear  how  they  are  can- 
vassing me  in  the  bar,  and  what  they  think  of 
me  in  the  stable.  I  am,  doubtless,  a  peer,  or  a 
peer's  eldest  son.  I  am  a  great  writer,  the 
wondrous  poet  of  the  day ;  or  the  pre-Raphaelite 
artist;  or  I  am  a  youth  heart-broken  by  infi- 
delity in  love ;  or  mayhap,  a  dreadful  criminal. 
I  liked  this  last  the  best,  the  interest  was  so 
intense;  not  to  say  that  there  is,  to  men  who 
are  not  constitutionally  courageous,  a  strong 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  excite  terror  in  others. 

But  I  hear  a  horse's  feet  on  the  silent  street. 
I  look  out.  Day  is  just  breaking.  Tim  is  holding 
Blondel  at  the  door.  My  hour  of  adventure  has 
struck,  and  noiselessly  descending  the  stairs,  I 
issue  forth. 

"  He  is  a  trifle  tender  on  the  fore-feet,  your 
honour,"  said  Tim,  as  I  mounted,  "but  when 
you  get  him  off  the  stones  on  a  nice  piece  of 
soft  road,  he'll  go  like  a  four-year  old." 

"  But  he  is  young,  Tim,  isn't  he  ?"  I  asked, 
as  I  tendered  him  my  half-crown. 

"  Well,  not  to  tell  your  honour  a  lie,  he  is, 
not,"  said  Tim,  with  the  energy  of  a  man  whose 
veracity  had  cost  him  little  less  than  a  spasm. 

"  How  old  would  you  call  him,  then  ?"  I 
asked,  in  that  affected  ease  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Not  that  it  matters  to  me  if  he  were  Me- 
thuselah." 

"  I  couldn't  come  to  his  age  exactly,  your 
honour,"  he  replied,  "but  I  remember  seeing  him 
fifteen  years  ago,  dancing  a  hornpipe,  more, 
by  token  for  his  own  benefit ;  it  was  at  Cooke's 
Circus  in  Abbey-street,  and  there  wasn't  a  hair's 
difference  between  him  now,  and  then,  except,, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  a  star  on  the  forehead, 
where  you  just  see  the  mark  a  little  darker 
now." 

"  But  that  is  a  star,  plain  enough,"  said  L, 
half  vexed. 

"  Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not,"  muttered  Tim, 
doggedly,  for  he  was  not  qwte  satisfied  with  my 
right  to  disagree  with  him. 

"  He's  gentle,  at  all  events  ?"  I  said,  more 
confidently. 

"  He's  a  lamb  !"  replied  Tim.  "  If  you  were 
to  see  the  way  he  lets  the  Turks  run  over  his 
back,  when  he's  wounded  in  Timour  the  Tartar, 
you  wouldn't  believe  he  was  a  livin'  baste." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  I,  caressing  him.  He 
turned  his  mild  eye  upon  me,  and  we  were 
friends  from  that  hour. 

What  a  glorious  morning  it  was,  as  I  gained 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  entered  one  of 
those  shady  alleys  that  lead  to  the  foot  of  the 
Dublin  mountains!  The  birds  were  opening 
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their  morning  livinn,  ami  the  c;irth,  still  fresh 
from  the  night  dew,  sent  up  a  thousand  delicious 
perfumes.  The  road  on  either  side  was  one  suc- 
cession of  handsome  villas  or  ornamental  cot- 
tages, whose  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  per- 
fect ion  of  landscape  gardening.  There  were  but 
few  persons  to  be  seen  at  that  early  hour,  and 
in  the  smokeless  chimneys  and  closed  shutters 
I  could  read  that  all  slept — slept  in  that  luxu- 
rious hour  when  Nature  unveils,  and  seems  to 
reu-1  iii  the  sense  of  unregarded  loveliness.  "Ah, 
Potts,"  said  I,  "thou  hast  chosen  the  wiser 
part  ;  thou  wilt  see  the  world  after  thine  own 
guise,  and  not  as  others  see  it."  Has  my  reader 
not  often  noticed  that  in  a  picture-gallery  the 
slightest  change  of  place,  a  move  to  the  left  or 
right,  a  chance  approach  or  retreat,  suffices  to 
make  what  seemed  a  hazy  confusion  of  colour 
and  gloss  a  rich  and  beautiful  picture?  So  is 
it  in  the  actual  world,  and  just  as  much  depends 
on  the  point  from  which  objects  are  viewed.  Do 
not  be  discouraged,  then,  by  the  dark  aspect  of 
events.  It  may  be  that  by  the  slightest  move 
to  this  side  or  to  that,  some  unlooked-for  sun- 
light shall  slant  down  and  light  up  all  the  scene. 
Thus  musing,  I  gained  a  little  grassy  strip  that 
ran  along  the  roadside,  and,  gently  touching 
Blondel  with  my  heel,  he  broke  out  into  a  de- 
lightful canter.  The  motion,  so  easy  and  swim- 
ming, made  it  a  perfect  ecstasy  to  sit  there  floating 
at  will  through  the  thin  air,  with  a  moving  pano- 
rama of  wood,  water,  and  mountain  around  me. 
Emerging  at  length  from  the  thickly  wooded 
plain,  I  began  the  ascent  of  the  Three  Rock 
Mountain,  and,  in  my  slackened  speed,  had  full 
time  to  gaze  upon  the  bay  beneath  me,  broken 
with  many  a  promontory,  backed  by  the  broad 
bluff  of  Howtn,  and  the  more  distant  Lambay. 
No,  it  is  not  finer  than  Naples.  I  did  not  say 
it  was ;  but,  seeing  it  as  I  then  saw  it,  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  Indeed,  I 
went  further,  and  defied  Naples  in  this  fashion  : 

Though  no  volcano's  lurid  light 
Over  thy  blue  sea  steals  along, 

Nor  Pescator  beguiles  the  night 
With  cadence  of  his  simple  song ; 

Though  none  of  dark  Calabria's  daughters 
With  tinkling  lute  thy  echoes  wake, 

Mingling  their  voices  with  the  water's, 
As  'neath  the  prow  the  ripples  break  ; 

Although  no  cliffs  with  myrtle  crown'd, 

Ui-il.vtnl  itt  thy  tide,  are  seen, 
Xor  olives,  bending  to  the  ground, 

Relieve  the  laurel's  darker  green ; 

Yet— yet 

Ah,  there  was  the  difficulty — I  had  begun  with 
the  plaintiff,  and  I  really  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
for  the  defendant ;  and  so,  voting  comparisons 
odious,  I  set  forward  on  my  journey. 

As  I  rode  into  Enniskerry  to  breakfast,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  some  very  flat- 
tering comments  upon  Blondel,  which  rather 
consoled  me  for  some  less  laudatory  remarks 
upon  my  own  horsemanship.  By  the  wav,  eau 
there  possibly  be  a  more  ignorant  sarcasm  than 
iy  a  man  rides  like  a  tailor?  Why,  of  all 


trades,  who  so  constantly  sits  straddle-legged 
as  a  tailor  ?  and  yet  he  is  the  especial  mark  of 
this  impertinence. 

I  pushed  briskly  on  after  breakfast,  and  soon, 
found  myself  in  the  deep  shady  woods  that  lead 
to  the  Dargle.  I  hurried  through  the  pic- 
turesque demesne,  associated  as  it  was  with,  a 
thousand  little  vulgar  incidents  of  city  junket- 
tings,  and  rode  on  for  the  Glen  of  the  Downs. 
Blondel  and  I  had  now  established  a  most  ad- 
mirable understanding  with  each  other.  It  was 
a  sort  of  reciprocity  treaty  by  which  /bound 
myself  never  to  control  Aim,  he  in  t  uni  consenting 
not  to  unseat  me.  He  gave  the  initiative  to  the 
system,  by  setting  off  at  his  pleasant  little  rock- 
ing canter  whenever  he  chanced  upon  a  bit  of 
favourable  ground,  and  invariably  pulled  up 
when  the  road  was  stony  or  uneven  ;  thus  show- 
ing me  that  he  was  a  beast  witli  what  Lord 
Brougham  would  call  "  a  wise  discretion."  In 
like  manner  he  would  halt  to  pluck  any  stray 
ears  of  wild  oats  that  grew  along  the  hedge 
sides,  and  occasionally  slake  his  thirst  at  con- 
venient streamlets.  If  I  dismounted  to  walk 
at  his  side,  he  moved  along  unheld,  his  head 
almost  touching  my  elbow,  and  his  plaintive  blue 
eye  mildly  beaming  on  me  with  an  expression 
that  almost  spoke — nay,  it  did  speak.  I'm  sure 
I  felt  it,  as  though  I  could  swear  to  it,  whisper- 
ing, "  Yes,  Potts,  two  more  friendless  creatures 
than  ourselves  are  not  easy  to  find.  The  world 
wants  not  either  of  us ;  not  that  we  abuse  it, 
despise  it,  or  treat  it  ungenerously — rather  the 
reverse,  we  incline  favourably  towards  it,  and 
would,  occasion  serving,  befriend  it — but  we  are 
not,  so  to  say,  '  of  it.'  There  may  be,  here  and 
there,  a  man  or  a  horse  that  would  understand 
or  appreciate  us,  but  they  stand  alone — they 
are  not  belonging  to  classes.  They  are,  like 
ourselves,  exceptional."  If  his  expression  said 
this  much,  there  was  much  unspoken  melancholy 
in  his  sad  glance  also,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"What  a  deal  of  sorrow  could  I  reveal  if  I 
might — what  injuries — what  wrong— what  cruel 
misconceptions  of  my  nature  and  disposition— 
what  mistaken  notions  of  my  character  and  in- 
tentions !  What  pretentious  stupidity,  too,  have  I 
seen  preferred  before  me— creatures  with,  may- 
hap, a  glossier  coat  or  a  more  silky  forelock '* 

"Ah,  Blondel,  take  courage — men  are  just  as 
ungenerous,  jnst  as  erring!"  "Not  that  I  have 
not  had  my  triumphs  too,"  he  seemed  to  say, 
as,  cocking  This  ears,  and  ambling  with  a  more  ele- 
vated toss  of  the  head,  his  tail  would  describe 
an  arch  like  a  waterfall;  "no  salmon-coloured  silk 
stockings  danced  sarabands  on  my  back  ;  I  was 
always  ridden  in  the  Haute  Ecole  by  Monsieur 
L'Etrier  himself,  the  stately  gentleman  in  jack- 
boots and  long-waisted  dress-coat,  whose  five 
minutes  no  persuasive  bravos  could  ever  pro- 
long." I  thought — nay,  I  was  certain  at  times 
— that  I  could  read  in  his  thoughtful  face  the 
painful  sorrows  of  one  who  had  outlived  popular 
favour,  and  who  had  survived  to  see  himself 
supplanted  and  dethroned. 

There  are  no  two  destinies  which  chime  in 
so  well  together  as  that  of  him  who  is  beaten 
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down  by  sheer  distrust  of  himself,  and  that  of 
the  mau  who  has  seen  better  days.  Although 
the  one  be  just  entering  on  life,  while  the  other 
is  going  out  of  it,  if  they  meet  on  the  threshold, 
they  stop  to  form  a  friendship.  Now,  though 
Blondel  was  not  a  man,  he  supplied  to  my 
friendlessness  the  place  of  one. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting  as  I  rode  down 
the  little  hill  into  the  village  of  Ashford,  a  pic- 
turesque little  spot  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
and  with  a  bright  clear  stream  bounding  through 
it,  as  fearlessly  as  though  in  all  the  liberty  of 
open  country.  I  tried  to  make  my  entrance 
what  stage  people  call  effective.  I  threw  my- 
self, albeit  a  little  jaded,  into  an  attitude  of  easy 
indifference,  slouched  my  hat  to  one  side,  and 
suffered  the  sprig  of  laburnum  with  which  I  had 
adorned  it  to  droop  in  graceful  guise  over  one. 
shoulder.  The  villagers  stared ;  some  saluted  me ; 
and  taken,  perhaps,  by  the  cool  acquiescence  of 
my  manner  as  I  returned  the  courtesy,  seemed 
well  disposed  to  believe  me  of  some  note. 

I  rode  into  the  little  stable-yard  of  the  Lamb, 
and  dismounted.  I  gave  up  my  horse,  and  walked 
into  the  inn.  I  don't  know  how  others  feel  it — 
I  greatly  doubt  if  they  will  have  the.  honesty 
to  tell — but  for  myself  I  confess  that  I  never 
entered  an  inn  or  an  hotel  without  a  most  uncom- 
fortable conflict  within:  a  struggle  made  up  of 
two  very  antagonistic  impulses — the  wish  to  seem, 
something  important,  and  a  lively  terror  lest  the 
pretence  should  turn  out  to  be  costly.  Thus 
swayed  by  opposing,  motives,  I  sought  a  com- 
promise by  assuming:  that  I  was  incog. ;  for  the 
present  a  nobody,  to  be  treated  without  any 
marked  attention,  and  to  whom  the  acme  of 
respect  would  be  a  seeming  indifference. 

"  What  is  your  village  called  ?"  I  said,  care- 
lessly, to  the  waiter  as  he  laid  the  cloth. 

"  Ashford,  your  honour.  'Tis  down  in  all  the 
books,"  answered  the  waiter. 

"  Is  it  noted  for  anything,  or  is  there  anything 
remarkable  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Indeed  there  is,  sir,  and  plenty.  There's 
Glenmalure  and.the  Devil's  Glen;  and  there's 
Mr.  Snow  Malone's  place,  that  everybody  goes 
to  see ;  and  there's  the  fishing  of  Doyle's  river 
— trout,  eight,  nine,  maybe  twelve,  pounds' 
weight ;  and  there's  Mr.  Reeves's  cottage — a 
Swiss  cottage  belike — at  Kinmacreedy;  but,  to 
be  sure,  there  must  be  an  order  for  that." 

"I  never  take  much  trouble,"  I  said,  indo- 
lently. "Who  have  you  got  in  the  house  at 
present  ?" 

"  There's  young  Lord  Keldrum,  sir,  and  two 
more  with  him,  for  the  fishing;  and  the  next 
room  to  you  here,  there's  Father  Dyke,  from 
Inistioge,  and  he's  going,  by  the  same  token,  to 
dine  with  the  lord  to-day." 

"  Don't  mention  to  his  lordship  that.  I  am 
here,"  said  I,  hastily.  "  I  desire  to  be  quite 
unknown  down  here."  The  waiter  promised 
obedience,  without  vouchsafing  any  misgivings 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  disclosing  what  he 
did  not  know. 

To  his  question  as  to  my  dinner,  I  carelessly 
said,  as  ii'  I  wore  in  a  West-end  club,  "Never 


nind  soup— a  little  fish— a  cutlet  and  partridge. 
Or  order  it  yourself— I  am  indifferent." 

The  waiter  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  so  close  to 
ne  as  to  seem  at  my  side.  They  came  from  a 
it  tie  wooden  balcony  to  the  adjoining  room, 
which,  by  its  pretentious  bow-window  I  recog- 
nised to  be  the  state  apartment  of  the  inn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Keldrum  and  his 
aarty.  They  were  talking  away  in  that  gay, 
rattling,  discursive  fashion  very  young  men  do 
amongst  each  other,  and  discussed  fishing-flies, 
;he  neighbouring  gentlemen's  seats,  and  the 
.andlady's  niece. 

"  By  the  way,  Kel,"  cried  one,  "it  was  in 
your  visit  to  the  bar  that  you  met  your  priest, 
wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  we  began 
io  chat  together,  and  so  I  asked  him  to  dine 
with  us  to-day." 
"  And  he  refused  ?" 

"Yes  ;  but  he  has  since  changed  his  mind,  and 
sent  a  message  to  say  he'll  be  with  us  at  eight." 
"  I  should  like  to  see  your  father's  face,  Kel, 
when  he  heard  of  your  entertaining  the  Reverend 
Father  Dyke  at  dinner." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  would  say  it  was  carry- 
ing conciliation  a  little  too  far;  but  as  the  adage 

says,  '  A  la  guerre '  " 

At  this  juncture,  another  burst  in  amongst 
them,  calling  out,  "You'd  never  guess  who's 
just  arrived  here,  in  strict  incog.,  and  having 
bribed  Mike,  the  waiter,  to  silence.  Burgoyne!" 
"  Not  Jack  Burgoyne  ?" 
"  Jack  himself.     1  had  the  portrait  so  cor- 
rectly drawn  by  the  waiter,  that  there's  no  mis- 
taking him ;  the  long  hair,  green  complexion, 
sheepish  look,  all  perfect.  He  came  on  a  hack,  a 
little  cream-coloured  pad  he  got  at  Dycer's,  and 
fancies  he's  quite  unknown." 
"  What  can  he  be  up  to,  now  ?" 
"I  think  I  have  it,"  said  his  lordship.  "Cour- 
tenay  has  got  two  three-year  olds  down  here  at 
his  uncle's,  one  of  them  under  heavy  engage- 
ments for  the  spring  meetings.     Master  Jack 
has  taken  a  run  down  to  have  a  look  at  them." 
"  By  Jove,  Kel,  you're  right !  he's   always 
wide  awake,  and  that  stupid,  leaden-eyed  look 
he  has,  has  done  him  good  service  in  the  world." 
"  I  say,  old  Oxley,  shall  we  dash  in  and  un- 
earth him.     Or  shall  we  let  him  fancy  that  we 
know  nothing  of  his  being  here  at  all  ?" 
"  What  does  Hammond  say  ?" 
"  I'd  say,  leave  him  to  himself,"  replied  a 
deep  voice ;  "  you  can't  go  and  see  him,  without 
asking  him  to  dinner ;  and  he'll  walk  into  us 
after,  do  what  we  will." 

"  Not,  surely,  if  we  don't  play,"  said  Oxley. 
"  Wouldn't  lie,  though  ?     Why,  he'd  screw  a 
bet  out  of  a  bishop." 

"  I'd  do  with  him  as  Tomkinson  did,"  said 
his  lordship;  "he  had  him  down  at  his  lodge 
in  Scotland,  and  bet  him  fifty  pounds  that  lie 
couldn't  pass  a  week  without  a  wager.  Jack 
booked  the  bet  and  won  it,  and  Tomkinson 
franked  the  company." 

"  What  an  artful  villain  my  counterpart  must 
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be!"  I  said.  I  stared  ia  the  glass  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  the  shcepishness  they  laid  such 
stress  on.  I  was  pale,  to  be  sure,  and  my  hair  a 
light  brown,  but  so  was  Shelley's ;  indeed,  there 
was  a  wild,  but  soft  expression  in  my  eyes  that 
resembled  his,  and  I  could  recognise  many  things 
in  our  natures  that  seemed  to  correspond.  1 ' 
the  poetic  dreaminess,  the  lofty  abstractedness 
from  all  the  petty  cares  of  cvery-day  life,  which 
vulgar  people  set  down  as  simplicity;  and  thus, 
The  soaring  thoughts  that  readied  the  stars, 
Seemed  ignorance  to  them. 

As  I  uttered  the  consolatory  lines,  I  felt  two 
hands  firmly  pressed  over  my  eyes,  while  a 
friendly  voice  called  out,  "Found  out,  old 
fellow!  run  fairly  to  earth  !"  "Ask  him  if  he 
knows  you,"  whispered  another,  but  ia  a  voice 
I  could  catch. 

"  Who  am  I,  Jack  ?"  cried  the  first  speaker. 

"  Situated  as  I  now  am,"  I  replied,  "  I  am 
unable  to  pronounce ;  but  of  one  thin"  I  am  as- 
sured— I  am  certain  I  am  not  called  Jack." 

The  slow  and  measured  intonation  of  my  voice 
seemed  to  electrify  them,  for  my  captor  relin- 
quished his  hold  and  fell  back,  while  the  two 
others,  after  a  few  seconds  of  blank  surprise, 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter ;  a  sentiment  which 
the  other  could  not  refrain  from,  while  he 
st rubied  to  mutter  some  words  of  apology. 

"  Perhaps  I  can.  explain  your  mistake,"  I 
said,  blandly  ;  "  I  am  supposed  to  be  extremely 
like  the  Prince  of  Salms  Hokinshauvcn ''  ' 

"No,  110 !"  burst  in  Lord  Keldrum,  whose 
voice  I  recognised,  "  we  never  saw  the  prince. 
The  blunder  of  the  waiter  led  us  into  this  em- 
barrassment, ;  we  fancied  you  were " 

"  Mr.  Burgoyne,"  I  chimed  in. 

"  Exactly ;  Jack  Burgoyce ;  but  you're  not  a 
bit  like  him." 

"  Strange,  then ;  but  I'm  constantly  mistaken 
for  htm  ;  and  when  in  London,  I'm  actually  per- 
secuted by  people  calling  out,  '  When  did  you 
come  up,  Jack?'  'Where  do  you.hang  out?'  'llo\v 
long  do  you  stay  ?'  'Dine  with  me  to-day — to- 
morrow— Saturday?'  and  so  on  ;  and  although; 
as  I  have  remarked,  these  are  only  so  many 
embarrassments  for  me,  they  all  show  how 
popular  must  be  my  prototype."  I  had  pur- 
posely made  this  speech  of  mine  a  little  long, 
for  I  saw  by  the  disconcerted  looks  of  the  party 
that  they  did  not  see  how  to  wind  up  "the 
situation,"  and,  like  all  awkward  men,  I  grew 
pimilous  where  I  ought  to  have  been  silent. 
While  I  rambled  on,  Lord  Keldrum  exch 
a  word  or  two  with  one  of  his  friends ;  and,  as 
I  finished,  he  turned  towards  me,  and  with  an 
air  of  much  courtesy  said, 

"  We  owe  you  every  apology  for  this  in- 
tru.-ion,  and  hope  you  will  pardon  it;  there  is, 
however,  but  one  way  in  which  we  can  certainly 
feel  assured  that  we  have  your  forgiveness — that 
is,  by  your  joining  us.  I  sec  that  your  dinner 
is  in  preparation,  so  pray  let  me  countermand  it, 
and  say  t  hat  you  are  our  guest." 

"Lord  Keldrum,"  said  one  of  the  party,  pro 
sonting  the  speaker;  "my  name  is  Hammond, 
and  tins  is  Captain  Oxley,  Coldstreain  Guards." 


\v  that  this  move  reouired  an  exchange  of 
ratifications,  and  so  I  bowed  and  said,  "  Algernon 
Sydney  Potts." 

"  There  are  Staffordshire  Pottses  ?" 
"  No  relation,"  I  said,  stiffly.    It  was  Ham- 
mond who  made  the  remark,  and  with  a  sneering 
manner  that  I  could  not  abide. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Potts,  it  is  agreed,"  said  Lord 
KcUlrum,  with  his  peculiar  urbanity,  "  we  shall 
see  you  at  eight.  No  dressing.  You'll  find  us 
in  tfiis  fishing  costume  you  see  now." 

I  trust  my  reader,  who  has  dined  out  any  day 
he  pleased  and  in  any  society  he  has  liked  these 
years  past,  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  my  reasons  for  accepting 
this  invitation.  Enough  if  I  freely  own  that 
to  me,  A.  S.  Potts,  such  an  unexpected  honour 
was  about  the  same  surprise  as  if  I  had  been 
announced  governor  of  a  colony  or  bishop  in  a 
new  settlement. 

"  At  eight  sharp,  Mr.  Potts." 
"  The  next  door  down  the  passage." 
"Just  as  you  are,  remember!"  were  the  three 
parting  admonitions  with  which  they  left  me. 

THE  COMING  TIDE. 

A  LONG  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether,  is  the  kind  of  pull  which  a  thirsty 
couple,  Phoebus  and  Diana,  have  agreed  to  take 
at  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  of  September  now  ensuing.  As 
to  its  length — from  London-bridge  to  the  centre 
of  the  Sun  is  a  tolerable  distance.  As  to  its 
strength — a  force  which  is  strong  enough  to 
suspend  the  world  and  save  it  from  tailing  to  the 
bottom  of  nowhere,  combined  with  another  force 
which  is  strong  enough  to  curb  the  Moon  and 
keep  her  from  running  away,  cannot  be  called  ab- 
solute weakness.  As  to  pulling  altogether — those 
useful  hackneys,  Sol  and  Luna,  are  to  be  yoked 
in  one  team ;  they  are  to  be'  in  syzygy  (see 
Hederic's  Lexicon,  or  the  advanced  portion  of 
this  article)  for  that  day  expressly.  The  pro- 
posed result  is  a  magnificent  tide  ;  a  brimming 
ilow,  followed  by  a  distant  ebb.  Old  Ocean  is 
to  be  lifted  higher  out  of  liis  bed  than  usual; 
during  his  absence,  inquisitive  persons  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  bed  is  made,  and 
will  rejoice  greatly  that  their  own  beds  at  home 
do  not  contain  so  many  creeping  things  as  his. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among  an  ill- 
used  public  that  a. similar  pull,  given  last  ninth 
of  March,  was  a  failure,  and  not  half  strong 
enough.  People  who  came  down  by  rail,  from, 
the  uttermost  interior,  to  the  coast — people  who 
would  not  believe  that  the  sea  was  salt,  till  they 
tasted  it — complained.  They  expressed  their 
disappointment  to  wondering  Jack  Tars,  that 
they  should  have  to  return  without  seeing  a 
or  even  a  pretty  shipwreck;  that  they  had 
been  able  to  go  to  the  end  of  jetties  without  being 
drowned;  that  they  had  failed  to  witness  in  the 
grocers'  cellars  the  conversion  of  sugar  and  salt 
into  brine ;  that  the  bladders  and  the  corks  with 
which  they  stuffed  their  pockets,  and  the  swim- 
ming-belts worn  under  crinoline,  turned  out 
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unnecessary  and  useless  encumbrances.  But  let 
all  such  disconsolate  persons  take  comfort.  Al- 
though the  September  pull  is  expected  to  be  a 
little  less  strong  than  the  pull  or  March,  there 
is  a  third  party,  one  .3Holus,  who  may  think  pro- 
per to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter ;  and  if  he 
vote  on  the  same  side  with  Phoebus  and  Diana, 
the  tide  will  be  a  plumper. 

Meanwhile,  expectant  observers  of  this  tidal 
feat  may  like  to  hear  a  few  particulars  of  the 
nature  and  manner  of  the  pull  in  question. 

In  vast  and  profound  Oceans,  aiid  on  their 
coasts,  it  is  observed  that  the  waters  rise  and 
sink  alternately  twice  a  day.  For  six  hours  or 
thereabouts,  they  rise,  spreading  over  the 
shores ;  this  is  called  the  flux,  the  waters  are 
said  to  flow,  the  tide  is  rising.  For  a  short 
space  of  time,  a  few  minutes  only,  they  repose 
in  equilibrium,  neither  rising  nor  sinking,  which 
is  termed  high  water ;  after  which  they  subside 
again  for  about  six  hours,  which  is  called  the 
reflux,  or  ebb-tide ;  at  the  end  of  which  period 
and  a  similar  short  repose  denominated  low 
water,  they  flow  again.  And  so  on,  throughout 
all  time.  During  the  flow  of  the  tide,  the  waters 
of  rivers  are  swollen,  and  are  driven  backward 
to  a  distance  from  their  mouth  varying  with  the 
inclination  of  their  bed.  In  rivers  that  run 
through  a  level  country,  as  the  Thames,  the  tide 
mounts  a  considerable  way  inland;  while,  in 
mountain  streams  which  rush  headlong  into  the 
sea  down  a  rapid  slope,  the  tide  may  only  influ- 
ence the  small  portion  that  lies  between  high 
and  low  water  mark.  During  the  reflux,  the 
liberated  streams  recommence  the  task  of  pour- 
ing their  contents  into  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  principle  on  which  the  theory  of  the  tides 
is  founded,  is  simple ;  because  it  is  universal 
in  its  application,  and  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion whatever.  No  plea,  no  excuse,  can  exempt 
anything  from  submitting  to  its  sway.  A  few 
hard  words,  easy  to  explain  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, are  the  only  impediment  to  its  being 
readily  comprehended  by  the  popular  mind. 

Anacreon's  bacchanalian  ode,  to  the  effect, 
"  the  clouds  drink  the  dew,  the  rivers  drink  the 
clouds,  the  sea  drinks  the  rivers,  the  sun  drinks 
the  sea,  the  moon  drinks  the  sun ;  everything  in 
heaven  and  earth  drinks  ;  therefore  why  should 
not  I  drink  ?"  becomes  a  rough  description  of 
the  system  of  Nature,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  if, 
for  the  word  "  drinks,"  we  substitute  "  pulls," 
or  "  draws."  The  Newtonian  force  of  Universal 
Gravitation  or  Attraction  is  believed  to  be  the 
law  by  which  the  framework  of  the  universe 
is  held  together.  Attraction,  which  is  only  a 
Latin  word  for  "  pulling  to,"  is  the  game  which 
is  unremittingly  played  by  every  particle  of 
created  matter.  Every  material  body,  great 
or  _  small,  attracts  every  other  material  body. 
It  is  a  constant  struggle  which  body  shall  annex, 
appropriate,  draw,  'all  other  bodies  to  itself; 
in  this,  the  strongest  body  gains  the  victory. 
The  earth  is  a  ball ;  an  apple  on  a  tree-top  is 
also  a  ball ;  but  if  the  apple's  hold  on  the  branch 
be  loosened,  the  big  ball  soon  pulls  the  small  ball 
to  itself,  and  keeps  it,  until  some  stronger  force 


than  the  earth's  attraction — such  as  the  arm  of 
a  man  or  the  jaw  of  a  hog — robs  the  earth  of 
the  apple  it  had  taken  to  itself. 

There  are  two  conditions  to  this  law  of  at- 
traction which  it  is  necessary  to  know.  First : 
The  Attraction  exerted  by  a  body  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  mass.  In  simpler  language, 
the  larger  and  more  solid  a  body  is,  the  harder 
it  pulls,  at  equal  distances.  An  object  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  the  Sun,  is  pulled  much 
more  violently  than  the  same  object  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  Earth ;  while  the  pull  it 
will  receive  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  earth 
is  considerably  stronger  than  that  it  would  ex- 
perience if  suspended  a  hundred  miles  above 
the  Moon.  All  this,  for  the  reason  that  the  mass 
of  the  Sun  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  mass  of  the  Earth  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Moon. 

How  large  is  the  disproportion  of  the  masses 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned :  they  are  to  each  other  as  the  sum  of 
1,400,000  is  to  1.  The  Sun  is  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  times  as  big  as  the  Earth. 
But  abstract  numbers  impress  the  mind  faintly. 
A  professor  at  Angers,  in  France,  wishing 
to  give  his  pupils  a  tangible  idea  of  the  com- 
parative sizes  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  set 
them  to  count  the  number  of  average-sized 
grains  of  wheat  contained  in  the  measure  called 
a  litre  (about  a  pint  and  three-quarters).  They 
found  ten  thousand.  Consequently,  a  decalitre 
(or  ten  litres)  would  contain  a  hundred  thousand 
grains,  and  a  hectolitre  (or  a  hundred  litres)  a 
million.  A  hectolitre  contains  a  trifle  more 
than  a  three-bushel  English  corn-sack.  The 
professor  then  heaped  together  one  hectolitre 
and  four  decalitres  of  wheat,  containing  in  all 
1,400,000  grains.  Taking  a  single  grain  and 
placing  it  opposite  to  the  heap,  he  said,  "  This 
is  the  volume  of  the  Earth,  and  that  is  the  vo- 
lume of  the  Sun." 

The  disproportion  of  magnitude  and  weight 
is  much  less  between  the  Earth  and  the  Moon 
than  it  is  between  the  Earth  and  Sun.  In  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  our  globe,  our  satellite 
is  not  so  contemptibly  little  as  our  globe  is  in 
respect  to  the  great  centre  of  the  Solar  System. 
The  mass  of  the  Moon  is  eighty-four  times  less 
than  that  of  the  Earth.  It  would  take  eighty- 
four  Moons  put  together  to  make  one  Earth.  To 
follow  out  the  French  professor's  illustration,  if 
we  pile  a  heap  of  eighty-four  oranges,  and  place 
a  single  orange  opposite  to  the  pile,  we  may  say, 
"  This  is  the  mass  of  the  Moon,  and  that  is  the 
mass  of  the  Earth." 

But,  another  condition  is  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  attraction ;  for,  secondly,  the  force 
of  gravitation  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  in  other  words,  a  body's 
attractive  force  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance.  The  square  of  any 
number  is  that  number  multiplied  by  itself;. 
49  is  the  square  of  7,  and  81  is  the  square  of  9. 
Therefore,  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  body,  as 
the  Moon,  on  an  object  at  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  7  and  9  miles  away  from  it,  will  be 
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diminished,  at  the  greater  distance,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  49  to  81 ;  that  is,  if  81  represent  the 
attractive  force  at  7  miles'  distance — at  9  miles  it 
will  only  he  49.  This  rapid  diminution  of 
attractive  force  with  increase  of  distance  ex- 
plains hcnv  the  immense  Sun,  an  enormous  way 
oil',  may  have  a  weaker  pull  on  an  object  at  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  than  the  small  Moon,  which 
is  comparatively  close  at  hand. 

As  the  Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun,  not  in  a 
circle  but  in  an  oval,  her  distance  from  the  Sun  is 
constantly  varying  slightly;  the  sainethingobtains 
wit  h  respect  to  the  Moon  and  the  Earth.  The 
distances,  therefore,  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun 
and  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  when  men- 
tioned in  leagues  or  miles,  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  mean  or  average  distances.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  is  95,576,240 
miles.  The  mean  distance  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Earth  is  239,100  miles.  Consequently,  were 
there  a  railroad  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon, 
with  trains  going  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour, 
it  would  require  7970  hours,  or  332  days  and  2 
hours,  or  nearly  11  months,  travelling  night  and 
day,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  hills  and  dales  of  our 
bright  attendant.  At  the  same  speed  of  loco- 
motion, to  reach  the  surface  of  the  Sun  would 
occupy  a  period  of  3G3  years  (of  365  days  each), 
249  days,  17  hours,  and  40  minutes.  Many 
generations  of  men  must  be  bora  and  die  on  the 
road,  in  a  railway  carriage  incessantly  dashing 
along  at  a  pace  of  30  miles  an  hour,  before  their 
posterity  could  arrive  at  the  great  central  lumi- 
nary. The  Sun  is  about  four  hundred  times 
further  from  the  Earth  than  the  Moon  is.  The 
important  point  is  the  great  diminution  of  the 
attractive  force  of  so  large  a  mass,  which  is  the 
cpnsequence  of  so  wide  an  interval. 

It  happens,  then,  that  two  distinct  forces,  the 
attraction  of  the  Sun  and  the  attraction  of  the 
Moon,  are  continually  pulling  at  the  entire  mass 
of  the  Earth  on  which  \ve  dwell.  The  solid  por- 
tion of  the  globe — rocks  and  dry  laud,  moun- 
tains and  continents — hold  together,  and  obey 
the  combined  attractions  impressed  upon  them, 
all  in  one  piece,  in  a  rigid  state.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  liquid  portion  of  our  globe, 
the  outspread  oceans,  which  do  not  hold  together 
rigidly  as  if  they  were  frozen,  but  which  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  attractive  force,  by  the  same 
law  which  causes  a  brook  to  stream  down  a 
mountain-side,  in  obedience  to  the  Earth's 
attraction.  And,  as  the  Oceans  cover  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the 
entire  globe  may  be  roughly  compared  to  an 
india-rubber  ball  which  is  pulled  out  of  shape  by 
a  couple  of  strings.  There  will  be  a  bulging 
out  at  the  places  where  the  strings  pull  hardest. 

It  is  thus  that  the  attractions  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  pull  the  watery  parts  of  the  Earth 
out  of  shape.  The  Ocean  is  raised  in  a  tidal 
•wave  or  waves ;  for,  there  is  a  solar  tidal  wave, 
caused  by  the  Sun,  and  a  lunar  tidal  wa\v, 
caused  by  the  Moon.  The  latter  is  about  three 
times  as  givat  as  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  nearness  of  the  Moon,  and  the  distance  of 
the  Sun.  If  the  Earth,  Sun,  and  Moon,  all 


remained  perfectly  still  in  relation  to  each  other, 
the  waters  so  raised  would  remain  in  a  perma- 
nent heap ;  there  would  be  a  permanent  altera- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  globe,  and  that  is  all. 
But,  as  the  Earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  the  solar 
tidal  wave  carried  on  by  that  movement,  like 
everything  else  on  the  Earth's  surface,  rushes 
back  after  the  attractive  force  of  the  Sun ;  and, 
as  the  Moon  revolves  round  the  Earth,  there  is 
a  similar  rushing  of  the  lunar  tidal  wave,  caused 
partly  by  the  Earth's  revolution  on  her  axis,  and 

fartly  by  the  Moon's  changed  place  in  her  orbit, 
n  these  complicated  influences  lie  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  our  changing  and  yet  pe- 
riodical tides. 

The  strength  of  the  tides,  as  well  as  the  hour 
of  the  day  at  which  they  occur,  is  governed  by 
the  place  of  the  Moon  in  her  orbit,  whether 
she  be  in  syzygy  or  in  quadrature  (in  conjunc- 
tion or  opposition).  Let  not  those  hard  words 
frighten  us ;  for  the  explanation  of  a  word — its 
etymology  or  derivation — often  clears  away  a 
difficulty.  As  the  Moon  revolves  round  the 
earth  in  a  plane  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  or  the  plane  of  the  Earth's 
orbit  round  the  Sun,  it  follows  that,  once  in 
every  lunar  revolution,  the  relative  position 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  must  be  this, 

E M s,  which  is  called  "in  conjunction" 

(with  the  Sun),  and  once  this,  M E s, 

which  is  called  "in  opposition."  The  former 
takes  place  at  every  New  Moon,  the  latter  at 
every  Full  Moon.  Both  are  called  syzygy,  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  "  a  yoking  together."  The 
Sun  and  Moon  draw  in  couples ;  they  both  pull 
in  one  direction.  The  lunar  and  the  solar 
tidal  waves  are  combined ;  the  waters  rise  to 
an  unusual  height;  spring  tides  arc  the  result. 
Of  course  their  contemporaneous  absence  during 
the  interval  between  two  high  waters,  occasions 
an  unusually  low  ebb.  The  highest  tides  of  all 
will  occur  at  conjunction,  because  there  is  then 
a  combination  of  attractive  force  as  well  as  an 
identity  in  its  direction. 

But,  when  the  Moon  has  performed  a  quarter 
of  her  orbit  from  either  of  those  positions,  that 
is  at  her  first  quarter  or  her  third,  the  three 
heavenly  bodies  (for  the  Earth  is  a  heavenly 
body)  are  no  longer  in  the  same  line.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  at  squares,  in  quadrature, 
forming  a  right  angle  of  which  the  Earth  is  the 

M 

corner,  thus,  El-^s,  or  Er— • *s.    The  Sun  and 

¥ 

the  Moon,  then  pulling  different  ways,  will  re- 
duce each  other  s  tidal  wave.  Union  makes 
strength ;  division  weakness.  The  tides  are  weak, 
or  neap ;  the  oscillation  of  the  sea  is  less ;  high 
water  is  never  so  high,  and  low  water  is  never  so 
low,  at  quadratures  as  at  syzygies. 

Wherever  the  movement  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean  is  not  impeded  by  islands,  capes,  straits, 
and  other  similar  obstacles,  the  tides  are  ob- 
served to  have  three  distinct  periods  :  the  daily 
period,  the  monthly  period,  and  the  annual 
period.  Of  the  two  first  we  have  already 
spoken,  as  the  flux  and  the  reflux,  and  the  spring 
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tides  and  neap  tides.  The  third,  the  annual 
period,  is  what  -will  bring  about  the  expected 
high  tide  of  the  16th  or  17th  of  September— 
because  the  tide  which  will  happen  about  mid- 
night (according  to  the  locality)  between  the 
16th  and  the  17th  may  perhaps  attain  the 
maximum  of  elevation.  The  annual  period  is 
manifested  at  the  equinoxes,  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember, by  the  spring  tides  being  higher  and 
the  neap 'tides  feebler  than  at  other  epochs  of 
the  year.  At  the  equinoxes,  there  is  a  greater 
inequality  in  the  tides  generally;  at  the  solstices, 
there  is  a  greater  general  equality.  - 

The  cause  of  these  equinoctial  high  tides,  is, 
that  the  Sun  is  then  crossing  the  equator,  at 
which  point  he  is  able  to  give  the  hardest  pull 
at  the  bulging  waters  ;  he  is  either  actually  on 
the  line,  or  only  a  little  above  or  below  it  at  the 
time  when  the  Moon  also  crosses  the  equator, 
and  is  in  syzygy,  and  sometimes  also  at  her 
shortest  distance  from  the  Earth.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  tides  are  the  effect  of  a  com- 
bination of  varying  forces,  and  that  their  mag- 
nitude is  exactly  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  those  forces.  By  elaborate  and  complex 
calculations,  modern  astronomers,  led  on  by 
Laplace,  are  able  to  predict  the  hour  and  the 
height  of  every  tide,  with  a  precision  which  is 
the  admiration  of  thinking  persons.  If  we 
suppose  the  Moon's  orbit  so  changed,  that  at 
certain  times  she  would  approach  the  Earth 
much  nearer  than  she  does,  the  consequence 
would  be  tides  of  such  force  and  elevation  as  to 
devastate  whole  continents.  Yet  their  height, 
and  the  date  of  their  occurrence,  would  be  cal- 
culable, if  men  were  left  to  calculate  them. 
However  curious  we  may  be  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  our  splendid  satellite,  it  is  better  for 
us,  on  the  whole,  that  she  should  continue  to 
keep  her  present  respectful  distance. 

The  exact  state  of  a  tide,  at  any  moment, 
as  well  as  the  points  of  high  and  low  water, 
may  be  known  in  a  seaport  town  by  the  con- 
trivance of  a  well  having  a  subterranean  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  so  that  the  water  shall 
rise  in  it  during  the  flow,  and  sink  in  it  during 
the  ebb.  By  causing  the  water  to  enter  a  tube  of 
this  kind  by  a  small  orifice,  the  agitation  of  the 
waves  without  is  rendered  insensible.  Tide- 
wells  of  this  kind,  constructed  by  M.  Chazallon, 
the  French  naval  engineer,  exist  at  Cherbourg 
and  at  Brest.  The  height  of  the  tide  is  self-re- 
gistered by  an  instrument  called  a  maregraphe. 

Laplace  was  not  satisfied  with  perfecting  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  tides  ;  he  looked  at 
it  in  quite  a  novel  point  of  view,  and  was  the 
first  to  treat  of  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  seas.  All  systems,  or  collections  and 
combinations  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid, 
are  susceptible  of  two  sorts  of  equilibrium,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  In  stable 
equilibrium,  the  system,  if  slightly  disturbed 
from  its  usual  position,  lias  a  ceaseless  tendency 
to  return  to  it.  A  well-ballasted  ship,  sailing 
with  a  side  wind,  leans  a  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  but  rights  again  as  soon  as 
the  wind  falls.  The  weight  of  the  hull  and 


position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  weight 
are  sufficient  to  retain  the  whole  vessel,  with, 
its  masts  and  rigging,  in  constant  stable  equi- 
librium. In  the  case  of  unstable  equilibrium 
the  reverse  takes  place  ;  a  very  slight  disturb- 
ing force  suffices  to  upset  the  whole  system  so 
constituted.  An  acrobat  balances  a  ladder  on 
his  shoulder ;  on  the  ladder,  perhaps  will  mount 
a  child  carrying  flags,  chairs,  and  sundry  articles. 
The  whole  are  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Al- 
though the  skill  of  the  acrobat  may  put  the 
whole  system,  for  an  instant,  in  exact  balance, 
still  the  slightest  tremor  or  puff  of  air,  causing 
his  burden  to  lean  ever  so  little  on  one  side, 
would  precipitate  the  whole  to  the  ground, 
were  he  not,  by  slightly  changing  his  posi- 
tion, to  obviate  that  tendency  by  restoring  the 
balance. 

If  the  equilibrium  of  the  Ocean  be  of  this 
latter  kind,  unstable,  the  waves  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  winds,  by  earthquakes,  by  sudden 
displacements  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  have 
been  able  in  former  times,  and  will  be  able  at 
future  times,  to  rise  to  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  The  geologist  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  drawing  from  these  prodi- 
gious oscillations,  a  rational  explanation  of  a 
great  number  of  phenomena;  but  then  the 
world  must  be  regarded  as  liable  to  new  and 
terrible  catastrophes. 

We  may  take  comfort,  however,  from  Laplace's 
assurance  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  Ocean  is 
stable:  on  the  express  condition,  however  (which. 
is  established  by  indubitable  facts),  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  liquid  expanse  be  inferior 
to  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth.  He  also 
assumes  that  no  change  will  ever  occur  in  the 
position  of  the  Earth's  centre  of  gravity,  like 
that  which  forms  the  basis  of  Adhemar's  theory 
of  periodical  deluges.  But  if,  for  the  actual 
Ocean  (everything  else  remaining  in  the  same 
state),  we  substitute  an  ocean  of  mercury,  the 
stable  equilibrium  will  have  vanished,  the 
liquid  will  frequently  burst  its  limits  to  rush 
sweeping  over  terra  lirma,  and  will  mount  even  to 
the  snowy  peaks  above  the  clouds. 

Although  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  be 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun, 
nevertheless  many  peculiarities  attending  them 
still  remain  imperfectly  explained.  For  instance, 
between  the  tropics,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
tides  are  very  feeble,  although  the  action  of  the 
two  great  luminaries  is  there  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  there  is  only  one  tide  per  day.  Calcu- 
lation demonstrates  that  the  rising  of  the  waters 
is  slight  in  proportion  as  a  sea  is  small ;  and  we 
find  that  the  tides  are  scarcely  perceptible  in 
the  Caspian,  Mediterranean,  White,  aud  Baltic 
Seas,  which  are  almost  lakes  :  having  either  no 
real  or  no  considerable  point  of  communication 
with  the  Ocean.  In  the  Black  Sea  the  tides  are 
almost  insensible ;  they  ought  to  be  still  feebler 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Seas,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  distance  froiii  the  equator.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  tide  is  more  perceptible 
than  in  the  resi,  of  the  Mediterranean :  which 
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may  be  owing  to  its  shape  having  u  tendency 
to  press  the  waters  into  a  neap. 

One  long  pull  which  the  tides  may  have  taken, 
is,  the  d rawing  of  Old  World  productions  to  the 
coast  of  the  New.  The  sea,  by  its  general  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  cannot  nelp  carrying  to 
the  American  shores  many  things  which  it  has 
stolon  from  us;  •whereas  it  is  only  very  irregu- 
larly, and  probably  by  the  action  of  the  winds, 
thai  it  brings  hither,  any  Indian  or  American 
productions. 

As  a  corollary  from  what  precedes,  -we  may 
feel  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
titles  also  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  our  satel- 
lite must  hare  great  influence  on  the  weather. 
The  popular  notions  of  the  changes  of  the  Moon 
affecting  the  weather,  and  of  prognostics  de- 
rived from  the  appearance  of  the  Moon/ support 
the  belief  that  atmospheric  tides  exist,  and 
must  consequently  manifest  themselves  in  their 
effects.  The  contrary  turns  out  to  be  the 
case.  Our  elastic  and  agile  atmosphere  eludes 
the  Moon's  grasp.  On  the  theory  of  Uni- 
versal Attraction,  the  Moon's  action  on  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  globe  and  the  phenomena 
of  maritime  tides  are  explained  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but,  for  the  influence  of  our  satellite  on 
the  gaseous  envelope  which  wraps  the  Earth, 
we  are  still  in  search  of  facts  and  data. 

A  final  word  must  be  hazarded  on  the  attacks 
and  insults  to  which  the  oldest-established 
theories  are  exposed.  What  theory  can  have  a 
better  position  in  the  world  than  Newton's 
Universal  Gravitation?  It  is  no  parvenu;  it  has 
ancestral  claims  to  respect,  and  innumerable 
vested  rights  in  the  domain  of  science.  Never- 
theless, irreverent  heretics  are  beginning  to  pelt 
it  with  •paper  missiles.  William  Adolph  pub- 
lishes The  Simplicity  of  Creation,  a  new 
theory  of  the  Solar  System  and  the  Tides,  the 
latter  bring  caused  by  pressure,  and  not  by  the 
Attraction  of  the  Moon.  M.  Faye,  the  eminent 
;eb  astronomer,  thinks  he  has  discovered  a 
new  force,  totally  different  from  gravitation, 
which,  if  he  could  but  confirm  it  by  actual  ex- 
periment, would  replace  attraction  in  the  expla- 
nat  ion  of  celestial  phenomena.  Another  scien- 
titic  speculator,  a  working  man,  who  signs  him- 
self "  llollande,"  as  if  he  were  a  peer,  shouts  to 
the  astonished  public  that  he  has  caught  the 
unknown  force,  and  is  ready  to  demonstrate  its 
action  by  a  pretty  little  exhibition.  A  repul- 
sive force,  emanating  from  the  Sun,  would  seem 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  tails  of  comets.  But 
electricity  is  the  only  known  force  which  pos- 
sesses repulsive  properties.  Try,  therefore,  the 
following  easy  experiment : 

A  ball  of  elder-pith,  or  (better)  of  cork,  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread  and  put  in  presence 
with  a  stick  of  electrised  sealing-wax,  is  imme- 
diately attracted  thereby,  and  held  in  contact 
with  it,  until  it  is  saturated  with  the  fluid.  At 
that  point,  the  ball  is  repulsed  to  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  according  to  the  size  of  the  clectro- 
phore  or  the  lightness  of  the  ball.  This  part  of 
the  experiment  most  people  arc  familiar  with. 
But  more  surprising  things  are  in  store. 


If  you  give  to  the  electrophorc  a  slight  cir- 
cular movement,  the  ball  trembles,  shifts  its 
place,  and  performs  a  complete  revolution  round 
the  electro-magnet.  For  several  seconds,  the 
ball  describes  a  circle,  but  the  orbit  shortly  be- 
comes elongated.  A  major  and  a  minor  axis  are 
formed,  ana  the  ellipse  is  complete  with  a  well- 
marked  aphelion  and  perihelion.  If  your  sur- 
prise at  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  mo- 
tion allows  you  to  pay  a  close  attention  to  the 
movements  of  the  ball,  you  perceive  that  it  as- 
sumes a  rotatory  motion  (which  would  be  con- 
tinuous were  it  not  prevented  by  the  twisting  of 
the  silken  thread  of  suspension),  and  which  takes 
place  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  motion  of 
the  ball  in  its  orbit.  The  greater  the  density  of 
the  ball,  the  greater,  is  its  rotatory  activity  ;  the 
lighter  it  is,  the  less  that  motion  is  perceived. 

This  is  not  all.  If  you  have  made,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ball  where  the  thread  comes  out,  a 
funnel-shaped  hollow,  and  if  you  throw  into  it  a 
few  grains  of  sand,  the  ball,  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  its  course,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
electrophore ;  and  in  proportion  as  more  sand  is 
added,  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  is  diminished. 
So  that  if  you  continue  to  put  more  sand,  the  ball 
will  at  last  adhere  to  the  electrophore,  which  has 
no  longer  the  force  to  repel  a  mass  whose  density 
has  been  increased  by  successive  loadings  with 
sand.  Consequently,  every  ball  that  revolves 
round  a  magnetic  centre,  has  a  fixed  place  which 
it  must  occupy. 

Now,  if  while  the  ball  is  describing  its  ellipse, 
you  bring  another  ball  saturated  with  electricity 
close  to  the  orbit  of  the  first,  you  will  observe, 
when  the  two  balls  are  at  the  shortest  distance 
from  each  other,  a  movement  of  retreat  on  the 
part  of  both,  which  constitutes  a  veritable  per- 
turbation ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  point  is  passed, 
the  ball  which  revolves  will  continue  its  motion 
and  the  other  will  fall  into  its  original  position. 
The  experiment,  which  displays  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  between  the  movements  of  the  ball 
and  those  of  the  planets,  may  be  repeated  when- 
ever the  atmosphere  is  in  a  suitable  hygrometric 
condition.  Wet  weather  is  unfavourable  to  suc- 
cess. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LITTLE  PEARL. 

"POOR  little  Pearl,  good  little  Pe.irl!" 
Sighed  every  kindly  neighbour ; 

It  was  so  sad  to  see  a  girl 
So  tender,  doomed  to  labour. 

A  wee  bird  fluttered  from  its  nest 
Too  soon,  •was  that  meek  creature  j 

Just  fit  to  rest  in  mother's  breast, 
The  darling  of  fond  Nature. 

God  shield  poor  little  ones,  where  all 
Must  help  to  be  broad-bringers ! 

For  once  afoot,  there's  none  too  small 
To  ply  their  tiny  lingers. 

Poor  Pearl,  she  had  no  time  to  play 
The  merry  game  of  childhood; 

From  dawn  to  dark  she  worked  all  day, 
A  wooding  in  the  wild  wood. 
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When  others  played,  she  stole  apart 

In  pale  and  shadowy  quiet , 
Too  full  of  care  was  her  child  heart 

For  laughter  running  riot. 
Hard  lot  for  such  a  tender  life, 

And  miserable  guerdon ; 
But  like  a  womanly  wee  wife, 

She  bravely  bore  her  burden. 
One  wintry  clay  they  wanted  wood 

When  need  was  at  the  sorest ; 
Poor  Pearl,  without  a  bit  of  food, 

Must  up  and  to  the  forest. 
But  there  she  sank  down  in  the  snow, 

All  over  numbed  and  aching  : 
Poor  little  Pearl,  she  cried  as  though 

Her  very  heart  was  breaking. 
The  blinding  snow  shut  out  the  house 

From  little  Pearl  so  weary ; 
The  lonesome  wind  among  the  boughs 

Moaned  with  its  warnings  eerie. 
To  little  Pearl  a  Child-Christ  came, 

With  footfall  light  as  fairy  ; 
He  took  her  hand,  he  called  her  name, 

His  voice  was  sweet  and  airy. 
His  gentle  eyes  filled  tenderly 

With  mystical  wet  brightness : 
"  And  would  you  like  to  come  with  me, 

And  wear  this  robe  of  whiteness  ?" 
He  bore  her  bundle  to  the  door, 

Gave  her  a  flower  when  going : 
*'  My  darling,  I  shall  come  once  more, 

When  the  little  bud  is  blowing." 
Home  very  wan  came  little  Pearl, 

But  on  her  face  strange  glory  : 
They  only  thought,  "  What  ails  the  girl  ?" 

And  laughed  to  hear  her  story. 
Next  morning  mother  sought  her  child, 

And  clasped  it  to  her  bosom  ; 
Poor  little  Pearl,  in  death  she  smiled, 

And  the  rose  was  full  in  blossom. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

HAVING  occasion  to  transact  some  business 
*with  a  solicitor  who  occupies  a  highly  suicidal 
set  of  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  I  afterwards  took 
a  turn  in  the  large  square  of  that  stronghold 
of  Melancholy,  reviewing,  with  congenial  sur- 
roundings, my  experiences  of  Chambers. 

I  began,  as  was  natural,  with  the  Chambers 
I  had  just  left.  They  were  an  upper  set  on  a 
rotten  staircase,  with  a  very  mysterious  bunk  or 
bulkhead  on  the  landing  outside  them,  of  a 
rather  nautical  and  Screw  Collier-like  appear- 
ance than  otherwise,  and  painted  an  intense 
black.  Many  dusty  years  have  passed,  since 
the  appropriation  of  this  Davy  Jones's  locker 
to  any  purpose,  and  during  the  whole  period 
within  the  memory  of  living  man,  it  has  been 
hasped  and  padlocked.  I  cannot  quite  satisfy 
my  mind  whether  it  was  originally  meant  for 
the  reception  of  coals,  or  bodies,  or  as  a  place 
of  temporary  security  for  the  plunder  "  looted" 
by  laundresses;  but  I  incline  to  the  last 
opinion.  It  is  about  breast-high,  and  usually 
serves  as  a  bulk  for  defendants  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances to  lean  against  and  ponder  at,  when 
they  come  on  the  hopeful  errand  of  trying  to 
make  an  arrangement  without  money — under 


which  auspicious  circumstances  it  mostly  happens 
that  the  legal  gentleman  they  want  to  see,  is 
much  engaged,  and  they  pervade  the  staircase 
for  a  considerable  period.  Against  this  opposing 
bulk,  in  the  absurdest  manner,  the  tomb-like 
outer  door  of  the  solicitor's  chambers  (which  is 
also  of  an  intense  black)  stands  in  dark  ambush, 
half  open  and  half  shut,  all  day.  The  solicitor's 
apartments  are  three  in  number  ;  consisting  of 
a  slice,  a  cell,  and  a  wedge.  The  slice  is  as- 
signed to  the  two  clerks,  the  cell  is  occupied  by 
the  principal,  and  the  wedge  is  devoted  to  stray 
papers,  old  game  baskets  from  the  country,  a 
washing-stand,  and  a  model  of  a  patent  Ship's 
Caboose  which  was  exhibited  in  Chancery  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  on  an 
application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  in- 
fringement. At  about  half-past  nine  on  every 
week-day  morning,  the  younger  of  the  two 
clerks  (who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  leads  the 
fashion  at  Pentonville  in  the  articles  of  pipes 
and  shirts)  _may  be  found  knocking  the  dust  out 
of  his  official  door-key  on  the  bunk  or  locker 
before  mentioned ;  and  so  exceedingly  subject 
to  dust  is  his  key,  and  so  very  retentive  of  that 
superfluity,  that  in  exceptional  summer  weather 
when  a  ray  of  sunlight  has  fallen  on  the  locker 
in  my  presence,  I  have  noticed  its  inexpressive 
countenance  to  be  deeply  marked  by  a  kind  of 
Bramah  erysipelas  or  small-pox. 

This  set  of  chambers  (as  I  have  gradually  dis- 
covered, when  I  have  had  restless  occasiontomake 
inquiries  or  leave  messages,  after  office  hours)  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  in  figure  extremely  like 
an  old  family-umbrella,  named  Sweeney  :  whose 
dwelling  confronts  a  dead  wall  in  a  court  off 
Gray's  Inn-lane,  and  who  is  usually  fetched  into 
the  passage  of  that  bower,  when  wanted,  from, 
some  neighbouring  home  of  industry  which  has 
the  curious  property  of  imparting  an  inflamma- 
tory appearance  to  her  visage.  Mrs.  Sweeney 
is  one  of  the  race  of  professed  laundresses,  and 
is  the  compiler  of  a  remarkable  manuscript  vo- 
lume entitled  "  Mrs.  Sweeney's  Book,"  from 
which  much  curious  statistical  information  may 
be  gathered  respecting  the  high  prices  and  small 
uses  of  soda,  soap,  sand,  firewood,  and  other 
such  articles.  I  have  created  a  legend  in 
my  mind — and  consequently  I  believe  it  with 
the  utmost  pertinacity — that  the  late  Mr. 
Sweeney  was  a  ticket-porter  under  the  Honour- 
able Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  long  and  valuable  services, 
Mrs.  Sweeney  was  appointed  to  her  present  post. 
For,  though  devoid  of  personal  charms,  I  have 
observed  this  lady  to  exercise  a  fascination 
over  the  elderly  ticket-porter  mind  (particularly 
under  the  gateway,  and  in  corners  and  entries), 
which  I  can  only  refer  to  her  being  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity, yet  not  competing  with  it.  All  that  need 
be  said  concerning  this  set  of  chambers,  is  said, 
when  I  have  added  that  it  is  in  a  large  double 
house  in  Gray's  Inn-square,  very  much  out  of 
repair,  and  that  the  outer  portal  is  ornamented 
in  a  hideous  manner  with  certain  stone  remains, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  the  dismembered 
bust,  torso,  and  limbs,  of  a  petrified  bencher. 
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Indeed,  I  look  upon  Gray's  Inn  generally  as 
one  of  the  most  depressing  institutions  in  brick 
and  mortar,  known  to  the  children  of  men.  Can 
anything  be  more  dreary  than  its  arid  Square, 
Bftbarah  Desert  of  the  law,  with  the  ugly  old 
tile-topped  tenements,  the  dirty  windows,  the 
bills  To  Let  To  Let,  the  door-posts  inscribed 
like  gravestones,  the  crazy  gateway  giving 
upon  the  filthy  Lane,  tfie  scowling  iron-barred 
prison-like  passage  into  Verulam-buildings,  the 
mouldy  red-nosed  ticket-porters  with  little 
coflin  plates  and  why  with  aprons,  the  dry  hard 
atomy -like  appearance  of  the  whole  dust-heap? 
When  my  uncommercial  travels  tend  to  this 
dismal  spot,  my  comfort  is,  its  rickety  state. 
Imagination  gloats  over  the  fulness  of  time, 
\\hfii  the  staircases  shall  have  quite  tumbled 
down — they  are  daily  wearing  into  an  ill- 
savoured  powder,  but  have  not  quite  tumbled 
down  yet— when  the  last  old  prolix  bencher 
all  of  the  olden  time,  shall  have  been  got  out  of 
an  upper  window  by  means  of  a  Fire-Ladder, 
and  carried  off  to  the  Holborn  Union ;  when  the 
last  clerk  shall  have  engrossed  the  last  parch- 
ment behind  the  last  splash  on  the  last  of  the 
mud-stained  windows  which,  all  through  the 
miry  year,  are  pilloried  out  of  recognition  in 
Gray's  Inn-lane.  Then  shall  a  squalid  little 
trench,  with  rank  grass  and  a  pump  in  it, 
lying  between  the  coffee-house  and  South-square, 
be  wholly  given  up  to  cats  and  rats,  and  not,  as 
now,  have  its  empire  divided  between  those  ani- 
mals and  a  few  briefless  bipeds — surely  called  to 
t  In-  Bar  by  the  voices  of  deceiving  spirits,  seeing 
that  they  arc  wanted  there  by  no  mortal — who 
glance  down,  with  eyes  better  glazed  than  their 
casements,  from  their  dreary  and  lacklustre 
rooms.  Then  shall  the  way  Nor'  Westward, 
now  lying  under  a  short  grim  colonnade  where 
in  summer  time  pounce  flies  from  law-stationer- 
ing  windows  into  the  eyes  of  laymen,  be  choked 
with  rubbish  and  happily  become  impassable. 
Then  shall  the  gardens  where  turf,  trees,  and 
gravel  wear  a  legal  livery  of  black,  run  rank,  and 
pilgrims  go  to  Gorhambury  to  see  Bacon's  effigy 
as  he  sat,  and  not  come  here  (which  in  trutn 
they  seldom  do)  to  see  where  he  walked.  Then, 
in  a  word,  shall  the  old-established  vendor  of 
periodicals  sit  alone  in  his  little  crib  of  a  shop 
behind  the  Holborn  Gate,  like  that  lumbering 
Ahirius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  who  has 
sat  heavy  on  a  thousand  million  of  similes. 

At  one  period  of  my  uncommercial  career  I 
much  frequented  another  set  of  chambers  in 
Gray's  Inn-square.  They  were  what  is  fami- 
liarly called  "  a  top  set,"  and  all  the  eatables 
and  drinkables  introduced  into  them  acquired 
a  flavour  of  Cockloft.  1  have  known  an  un- 
opened Strasbourg  pate  fresh  from  Fortnum 
and  Mason's,  to  draw  in  this  cockloft  tone 
through  its  crockery  dish,  and  become  pene- 
trated with  cockloft  to  the  core  of  its  inmost 
truffle  in  throe-quarters  of  an  hour.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  most  curious  feature  of  those 
chambers  ;  that,  consisted  in  the  profound  con- 
viction entertained  by  my  esteemed  friend 
Parklc  (their  tenant)  that  they  were  clean. 


Whether  it  was  an  inborn  hallucination,  or 
whether  it  was  imparted  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Miggot  the  laundress,  I  never  could  ascer- 
tain. But  I  believe  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  upon  the  question.  Now,  they  were  so 
dirty  that  I  could  take  off  the  distinctest  im- 
pression of  my  figure  on  any  article  of  furniture 
by  merely  lounging  upon  it  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  it  used  to  be  a  private  amusement  of  mine 
to  print  myself  off — if  I  may  use  the  expression 
— all  over  the  rooms.  It  was  the  first  large 
circulation  I  had.  At  other  times  I  have  acci- 
dentally shaken  a  window-curtain  while  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  Parkle,  and  struggling- 
insects  which  were  certainly  red,  and  were  cer- 
tainly not  ladybirds,  have  dropped  on  the  back 
of  my  hand.  Yet  Parkle  lived  in  that  top  set 
years,  bound  body  and  soul  to  the  supersti- 
tion that  they  were  clean.  He  used  to  say, 
when  congratulated  upon  them,  "Well,  they 
are  not  like  chambers  in  one  respect,  you  know  ; 
they  are  clean."  Concurrently,  he  had  an  idea 
which  he  could  never  explain,  that  Mrs.  Miggot 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Church. 
When  he  was  in  particularly  good  spirits,  he 
used  to  believe  that  a  deceased  uncle  of  hers 
had  been  a  Dean ;  when  he  was  poorly  and  low, 
he  believed  that  her  brother  had  been  a  Curate, 
I  and  Mrs.  Miggot  (she  was  a  genteel  woman) 
were  on  confidential  terms,  but  I  never  knew 
her  to  commit  herself  to  any  distinct  assertion 
on  the  subject ;  she  merely  claimed  a  proprietor- 
ship in  the  Church, by  looking  when  it  was  men- 
tioned, as  if  the  reference  awakened  the  slumber- 
ing Past,  and  were  personal.  It  may  have 
been  his  amiable  confidence  in  Mrs.  Miggot's 
better  days  that  inspired  my  friend  with  his  de- 
lusion respecting  the  chambers,  but  he  never 
wavered  in  his  fidelity  to  it  for  a  moment,  though 
he  wallowed  in  dirt  seven  years. 

Two  of  the  windows  of  these  chambers  looked 
down  into  the  garden;  and  we  have  sat  up  there 
together,  many  a  summer  evening,  saying  how 
pleasant  it  was,  and  talking  of  many  thing- s.  To 
my  intimacy  with  that  top  set,  I  am  indebted 
for  three  of  my  liveliest  personal  impressions 
of  the  loneliness  of  life  in  chambers.  Ihey  shall 
follow  here,  in  order ;  first,  second,  and  third. 

First.  My  Gray's  Inn  friend,  on  a  time,  hurt 
one  of  his  legs,  and  it  became  seriously  inflamed. 
Not  knowing  of  his  indisposition,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  visit  1dm  as  usual,  one  summer  evening, 
when  I  was  much  surprised  by  meeting  a  lively 
leech  in  Field-court,  Gray's  Inn,  seemingly  on 
his  way  to  the  West  End  of  London.  As  the 
leech  was  alone,  and  was  of  course  unable  to  ex- 
plain his  position,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined 
to  do  so  (which  he  had  not  the  appearance  of 
being),  I  passed  him  and  went  on.  lurning  the 
corner  of  Gray's  Inn-square,  I  was  beyond  ex- 
pression amazed  by  meeting  another  leech— also 
entirely  alone,  and  also  proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction,  though  with  less  decision  of  purpose. 
Ruminating  on  this  extraordinary  circumstance, 
and  endeavouring  to  remember  whether  I  had 
ever  read,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
or  any  work  on  Natural  History,  of  a  migra- 
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tion  of  Leeches,  I  ascended  to  the  top  set,  past 
the  dreary  series  of  closed  outer  doors  of  offices 
and  an  empty  set  or  two,  which  intervened  be- 
tween that  lofty  region  and  the  surface.  Entering 
my  friend's  rooms,  I  found  him  stretched  upou 
his  back,  like  Prometheus  Bound,  with  a  per- 
fectly demented  ticket-porter  in  attendance  on 
him  instead  of  the  Vulture :  which  helpless  indi- 
vidual, who  was  feeble  and  frightened,  had  (my 
friend  explained  to  me,  in  great  choler)  been 
endeavouring  for  some  hours  to  apply  leeches  to 
his  leg,  and  as  yet  had  only  got  on  two  out  of 
twenty.  To  this  Unfortunate's  distractionbetween 
a  damp  cloth  on  which  lie  had  placed  the  leeches 
to  freshen  them,  and  the  wrathful  adjurations 
of  my  friend  to  "  Stick  'em  on,  sir !"  I  referred 
the  phenomenon  I  had  encountered :  the  rather 
as  two  fine  specimens  were  at  that  moment  going 
out  at  the  door,  while  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
rest  was  in  progress  on  the  table.  After  a  while 
our  united  efforts  prevailed,  and,  when,  the 
leeches  came  off  and  had  recovered  their  spirits, 
we  carefully  tied  them  up  in  a  decanter.  But 
I  never  heard  more  of  them  than  that  they 
•were  all  gone  next  morning,  and  that  the 
Out-of-door  young  man  of  Bickle  Bush  and 
Bodger,  on  the  ground  floor,  had  been,  bitten 
and  blooded  by  some  creature  not  identified. 
They  never  "took"  on  Mrs.  Miggot,  the  laun- 
dress ;  but  I  have  always  preserved  fresh,  the 
belief  that  she  unconsciously  carried  several 
about  her,  until  they  gradually  found  openings 
in  life. 

Second.  On  the  same  staircase  with  my 
friend  Parkle,  and  on  the  same  floor,  there 
lived  a  man  of  law  who  pursued  his  business 
elsewhere,  and  used  those  chambers  as  his  place 
of  residence.  For  three  or  four  years,  Parkle 
rather  knew  of  him  than  knew  him,  but  after 
that — for  Englishmen — short  pause  of  con- 
sideration, they  began  to  speak.  Parkle  ex- 
changed words  with  him  in  his  private  cha- 
racter only,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  business 
ways,  or  means.  He  was  a  man  a  good  deal 
about  town,  but  always  alone.  We  used  to  re- 
mark to  one  another,  that  although  we  often 
encountered  him  in  theatres,  concert-rooms,  and 
similar  public  places,  he  was  always  alone.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  gloomy  man,  and  was  of  a  decidedly 
conversational  turn ;  insomuch  that  he  would 
sometimes  of  an  evening  lounge  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  half  in  and  half  out  of  Parkle's  rooms, 
and  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day  by  the  hour. 
He  used  to  hint  on  these  occasions  that  he  had 
four  faults  to  find  with  life :  firstly,  that  it  obliged 
a  man  to  be  always  winding  up  his  watch ;  se- 
condly, that  London  was  too  small;  thirdly, 
that  it  therefore  wanted  variety;  fourthly,  that 
there  was  too  much  dust  in  it.  There  was  so 
much  dust  in  his  own  faded  chambers,  certainly, 
that  they  reminded  me  of  a  sepulchre,  furnished 
in  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  present  time, 
which  had  newly  been  brought  to  light,  after 
having  lain  buried  a  few  thousand  years.  One 
dry  hot  auiumn  evening  at  twilight,  this  man, 
being  then  five  years  turned  of  fifty,  looked 
in  upon  Parkle  in  his  usual  lounging  way,  with 


his  cigar  in  his  mouth  as  usual,  and  said,  "I 
am  going  out  of  town."  As  he  never  went 
out  of  town,  Parkle  said,  "Oh  indeed!  At 
last?"  "Yes,"  says  he,  "at  last.  For  what  is 
a  man  to  do  ?  London  is  so  small !  If  you 
go  West,  you  come  to  Hounslow.  If  you  go 
East,  you  come  to  Bow.  If  you  go  South, 
there's  Brixton  or  Norwood.  If  you  go  North, 
you  can't  get  rid  of  Barnet.  Then,  the  mono- 
tony of  all  the  streets,  streets,  streets — and  of 
all  the  roads,  roads,  roads—and  the  dust,  dust, 
dust !"  When  he  had  said  this,  he  wished 
Parkle  a  good  evening,  but  came  back  again  and 
said,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  "  Oh,  I  really 
cannot  go  on  winding  up  this  watch  over  and 
over  again ;  I  wish  you  would  take  care  of  it."  So 
Parkle  laughed  and  consented,  and  the  man  went 
out  of  town.  The  man  remained  out  of  town  so 
long,  that  his  letter-box  became  choked,  and  no 
more  letters  could  be  got  into  it,  and  they  began 
to  be  left  at  the  lodge  and  to  accumulate  there. 
At  last  the  head-porter,  decided,  on  conference 
with  the  steward,  to  use  his  master-key  and 
look  into  the  chambers,  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  whiff  of  air.  Then,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  hanged  himself  to  his  bedstead,  and  had 
left  this  written  memorandum  :  "  I  should  prefer 
to  be  cut  down  by  my  neighbour  and  friend  (if 
he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so),  H.  Parkle,  Esq." 
This  was  the  end  of  Parkle's  occupancy  of 
chambers.  He  went  into  lodgings  immediately. 
Third.  While  Parkle  lived  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  I  myself  was  uncornmercially  preparing  for 
the  Bar — which  is  done,  as  everybody  knows, 
by  having  a  frayed  old  gown  put  on  in  a  pantry 
by  an  old  woman  in  a  chronic  state  of  Saint 
Anthony's  fire  and  dropsy,  and,  so  decorated, 
bolting  a  bad  dinner  in  a, party  of  four,  whereof 
each  individual  mistrusts  the  other  three — I 
say,  while  these  things  were,  there  was  a  certain 
elderly  gentleman  who  lived  in  a  court  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  a.  great  judge  and  lover  of  port 
wine.  Every  day,  he  dined  at  his  club  and  drank 
his  bottle  or  two  of  port  wine,  and  every  night 
came  home  to  the  Temple  and  went  to  bed  in 
his  lonely  chambers.  This  had  gone  on  many 
years  without  variation,  when  one  night  he  had 
a  fit  on  coming  home,  and  fell  and  cut  his  head 
deep,  but  partly  recovered  and  groped  about  in. 
the  dark  to  find  the  door.  When  he  was  after- 
wards discovered,  dead,  it  was  clearly  established 
by  the  marks  of  his  hands  about  the  room  that 
he  must  have  done  so.  Now,  this  chanced  on 
the  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  and  over  him  lived 
a  young  fellow  who  had  sisters  and  young 
country  -  friends,  and  who  gave  them  a  little 
party  that  night,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
played  at  Blindmau's  Buff.  They  played  that 
game,  for  their  greater  sport,  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  only ;  and  once  when  they  were  all  quietly 
rustling  and  stealing  about,  and  the  blindman 
was  trying  to  pick  out  the  prettiest  sister  (for 
which  I  am  far  from  blaming  him),  some- 
body cried,  Hark!  The  man  below  must  be 
playing  Blindmau's  Buff  by  himself  to-night ! 
They  listened,  and  they  heard  sounds  of  some 
one  falling  about  and  stumbling  against  fur- 
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niture,  and  they  all  laughed  at  the  conceit,  and 
went,  on  with  their  play,  more  light-hearted  ami 
merry  than  rvrr.    Thus,  those  two  so  different 
gBmet  of  life  and  death  were  played  out  toir 
blindfold,  in  (lie  two  sets  of  chambers. 

Such  are  the  occurrences  which,  coming  to 
my  kno\\  led  ire,  imbued  me  long  ago  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  loneliness  of  chamber*. 
There  was  a  fantastic  illustration  to  much  the 
same  purpose  implicitly  believed  by  a  strange 
sort  of  man  now  dead,  whom  I  knew  when  I 
had  not  quite  arrived  at  legal  years  of  discretion, 
though  I  was  already  in  the  uncommercial  line. 

This  was  a  man  who,  though  not  more  than 
thirty,  had  seen  the  world1  m  divers  irrecon- 
cilable capacities — had  been  an  officer  in  a  South 
American  regiment  among  other  odd  things — 
lint  had  not  achieved  much  in  any  way  of  life, 
and  was  in  debt,  and  in  hiding.  He  occupied 
chambers  of  the  dreariest  nature  in  Lyons  Inn  ; 
his  name,  however,  was  not  upon  the  door,  or 
door-post,  but  in  lieu  of  it  stood  the  name  of 
a  friend  who  had  died  in  the  chambers,  and 
had  given  him  the  furniture.  The  story  arose 
out  of  the  furniture,  and  was  to  this  effect : — 
Let  the  former  holder  of  the  chambers  whose 
name  was  still  upon  the  door  and  door-post,  be 
Mr.  Testator. 

Mr.  Testator  took  a  set  of  chambers  in  Lyons 
Inn  when  he  had  but  very  scanty  furniture  for 
his  bedroom,  and  none  for  his  sitting-room.  He 
had  lived  some  wintry  months  in  this  con- 
dition, and  had  found  it  very  bare  and  cold. 
One  night,  past  midnight,  when  he  sat  writing 
and  had  still  writing  to  do  that  must  be  done 
before  he  went  to  bed,  he  found  himself  out  of 
coals.  He  had  coals  down  stairs,  but  had  never 
been  to  his  cellar ;  however,  the  cellar-key  was 
on  his  mantelshelf,  and  if  he  went  down  and 
opened  the  cellar  it  fitted,  he  might  fairly  as- 
sume the  coals  in  that  cellar  to  be  his.  As  to 
his  laundress,  she  lived  among  the  coal-waggons 
and  Thames  watermen — for  there  were  Thames 
waterman  at  that  time — in  some  unknown  rat- 
hole  by  the  river,  down  lanes  and  alleys  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Strand.  As  to  any  other  per- 
son to  meet  him  or  obstruct  him,  Lyons  Inn 
was  dreaming,  drunk,  maudlin,  moody,  bet  tin;:, 
brooding  over  bill-discounting  or  renewing-— 
asleep  or  awake,  minding  its  own  affairs.  Mr. 
.tor  took  his  coalscuttle  in  one  hand,  his 
'candle  and  key  in  the  other,  and  descended  to 
the  dismallest  underground  dens  of  Lyons  Inn, 
where  the  late  vehicles  in  the  streets  became 
thunderous,  and  all  the  water-pipes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood seemed  to  have  Macbeth's  Amen 
sticking  in  their  throats,  and  to  be  trying  to  get 
it  out.  After  groping  here  and  there  among 
low  doors  to  no  purpose,  Mr.  Testator  at  length 
came  to  a  door  with  a  rusty  padlock  which  liis 
(ted.  Getting  the  door  open  with  much 
trouble,  and  looking  in,  he  found,  no  coals,  but  a 
confused  pile  of  furniture.  Alarmed  by  this 
intrusion  on  another  man's  property,  he  locked 
the  door  again,  found  his  own  cellar,  tilled  his 
scuttle,  and  returned  up-stairs. 

But  the  furniture  he  had  seen,  ran  on  castors 


across  and  across  Mr.  Testator's  mind  inces- 
santly, when,  in  the  chill  hour  of  five  in  the 
morning  he  got  to  bed.  He  particularly  wauled 
a  table  to  write  at,  and  a  table  expressly  made 
to  be  written  at,  had  been  the  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  foreground  of  the  heap.  When  his 
laundress  emerged  from  her  burrow  in  the 
morning  to  make  his  kettle  boil,  he  artfully  led 
up  to  the  subject  of  cellars  and  furniture ;  but 
the  two  ideas  had  evidently  no  connexion  in 
her  mind.  When  she  left  him,  and  he  sat  at 
his  breakfast,  thinking  about  the  furniture,  he 
recalled  the  rusty  state  of  the  padlock,  and  in- 
ferred that  the  furniture  must  have  been  stored 
in  the  cellars  for  a  long  time — was  perhaps  for- 
gotten— owner  dead,  perhaps?  After  thinking 
it  over,  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  which 
ho  could  pump  nothing  out  of  Lyons  Inn  about 
the  furniture,  he  became  desperate,  and  resolved 
to  borrow  that  table.  He  did  so,  that  night. 
He  had  not  had  the  table  long,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  borrow  an  easy-chair  ;  he  had  not  had 
that  long,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  borrow 
a  bookcase ;  then,  a  couch ;  then,  a  carpet  and 
rug.  By  that  time,  he  felt  he  was  "  in  furniture 
stepped  in  so  far,"  as  that  it  could  be  no  worse 
to  borrow  it  all.  Consequently,  he  borrowed  it 
all,  and  locked  up  the  cellar  for  good.  He  had 
always  locked  it,  after  every  visit.  He  had  car- 
ried up  every  separate  article  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and,  at  the  best,  had  felt  as  wicked  as  a 
Resurrection  Man.  Every  article  was  blue  and 
furry  when  brought  into  his  rooms,  and  he  had 
had,  in  a  murderous  and  guilty  sort  of  way,  to 
polish  it  up  while  London  slept. 

Mr.  Testator  lived  in  his  furnished  chambers 
two  or  three  years,  or  more,  and  gradually  lulled 
himself  into  the  opinion  that  the  furniture  was  his 
own.  This  was  his  convenient  state  of  mind  when, 
late  one  night,  a  step  came  up  the  stairs,  and  a 
hand  passed  over  his  door  feeling  for  his  knocker, 
and  then  one  deep  and  solemn  rap  was  rapped 
that  might  have  been  a  spring  in  Mr.  Testator's 
easy-chair  to  shoot  him  out  of  it:  so  promptly 
was  it  attended  with  that  effect. 

With  a  candle  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Testator  went 
to  the  door,  and  found  there,  a  very  palo  and  very 
tall  man ;  a  man  who  stooped ;  a  man  with  very 
high  shoulders,  a  very  narrow  chest,  and  a  very 
red  nose ;  a  shabby  genteel  man.  He  was  wrapped 
in  a  long  threadbare  black  coat,  fastened  up  the 
front  with  more  pins  than  buttons,  and  under 
his  arm  he  squeezed  an  umbrella  without  a 
handle,  as  if  he  were  playing  bagpipes.  He  said, 
"  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  can  you  tell  me — — " 
and  stopped ;  his  eyes  resting  on  some  object 
within  the  chambers. 

"  Can  I  tell  you  what?"  asked  Mr.  Testator, 
noting  this  stoppage  with  quick  alarm. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  the  stranger,  "but 
— this  is  not  the  inquiry  I  was  going  to  make — 
do  I  see  in  there,  any  small  article  of  property 
belonging  to  me  ?" 

.Mr.  Testator  was  beginning  to  stammer  that 
he  was  not  aware — when  the  visitor  slipped  past 
him,  into  the  chambers.  There,  in  a  goblin  way 
which  froze  Mr.  Testator  to  the  marrow,  he  ex- 
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atnined,  first,  the  writing-table,  and  said,  "Mine;" 
then,  the  easy-chair,  and  said,  "Mine;"  then,  the 
bookcase,  and  said,  "  Mine ;"  then,  turned  up  a 
corner  of  the  carpet,  and  said,  "  Mine  ;"  in  a 
word,  inspected  every  item  of  furniture  from  the 
cellar,  in  succession,  and  said,  "  Mine  !"  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  investigation,  Mr.  Testator 
perceived  that  he  was  sodden  with  liquor,  and 
that  the  liquor  was  gin.  He  was  not  unsteady 
with  gin,  either  in  his  speech  or  carriage  ;  but 
he  was  stiff  with  gin  in  both  particulars. 

Mr.  Testator  was  in  a  dreadful  state,  for  (ac- 
cording to  his  making  out  of  the  story)  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  what  he  had  done  in  reck- 
lessness and  hardihood,  flashed  upon  him  in 
their  fulness  for  the  first  time.  When  they 
had  stood  gazing  at  one  another  for  a  little 
while,  he  tremulously  began : 

"  Sir,  I  am  conscious  that  the  fullest  expla- 
nation, compensation,  and  restitution,  are  your 
due.  They  shall  be  yours.  Allow  me  to  en- 
treat that,  without  temper,  without  even  natu- 
ral irritation  on  vour  part,  we  may  have  a 
little " 

"  Drop  of  something  to  drink,"  interposed 
the  stranger.  "  I  am  agreeable." 

Mr.  Testator  had  intended  to  say,  "  a  little 
quiet  conversation,"  but  with  great  relief  of 
mind  adopted  the  amendment.  He  produced  a 
decanter  of  gin,  and  was  bustling  about  for 
hot  water  and  sugar,  when  he  found  that  his 
visitor  had  already  drunk  half  of  the  decanter's 
contents.  With  hot  water  and  sugar  the  visitor 
drank  the  remainder  before  he  had  been  an  hour 
in  the  chambers  by  the  chimes  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Mary  in  the  Strand ;  and  during  the  pro- 
cess he  frequently  whispered  to  himself,  "Mine !" 

The  gin  gone,  and  Mr.  Testator  wondering 
what  was  to  follow  it,  the  visitor  rose  and  said, 
with  increased  stiffness,  "  At  what  hour  of  the 
morning,  sir,  will  it  be  convenient  ?"  Mr.  Tes- 
tator hazarded,  "  At  ten  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  the  visi- 
tor, "  at  ten,  to  the  moment,  I  shall  be  here."  He 
then  contemplated  Mr.  Testator  somewhat  at 
leisure,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you  !  How  is 
your  wife  ?"  Mr.  Testator  (who  never  had  a  wife) 
replied  with  much  feeling,  "  Deeply  anxious,  poor 
soul,  but  otherwise  well."  The  visitor  thereupon 
turned  and  went  away,  and  fell  twice  in  going 
down  stairs.  Prom  that  hour  he  was  never  heard 
of.  Whether  he  was  a  ghost,  or  a  spectral  illu- 
sion of  conscience,  or  a  drunken  man  who  had 
no  business  there,  or  the  drunken  rightful  owner 
of  the  furniture,  -with  a  transitory  gleam  of 
memory ;  whether  he  got  safe  home,  or  had  no 
home  to  get  to ;  whether  he  died  of  liquor  on 
the  way,  or  lived  in  liquor  ever  afterwards ;  lie 
never  was  heard  of  more.  This  was  the  story, 
received  with  the  furniture  and  held  to  be  as 
substantial,  by  its  second  possessor  in  an  upper 
set  of  chambers  in  grim  Lyons  Inn. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  chambers  in  general, 
that  they  must  have  been  built  for  chambers,  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  loneliness.  You  may 


make  a  great  dwelling-house  very  lonely,  by 
isolating'  suites  of  rooms  and  calling  them 
chambers,  but  you  cannot  make  the  true  kind  of 
loneliness.  In  dwelling-houses,  there  have  been 
family  festivals ;  children  have  grown  in  them, 
girls  have  bloomed  into  women  in  them,  court- 
ships and  marriages  have  taken  place  in  them. 
True  chambers  never  were  young,  childish, 
maidenly  ;  never  had  dolls  in  them,  or  rocking- 
horses,  or  christenings,  or  betrothals,  or  little 
coffins.  Let  Gray's  Inn  identify  the  child  who 
first  touched  hands  and  hearts  with  Robinson 
Crusoe,  in  any  one  of  its  many  "  sets,"  and  that 
child's  little  statue,  in  white  marble  with  a  golden 
inscription,  shall  be  at  its  service,  at  my  cost  and 
charge,  as  a  drinking  fountain  for  the  spirit,  to 
freshen  its  thirsty  square.  Let  Lincoln's  produce 
from  all  its  houses,  a  twentieth  of  the  procession 
derivable  from  any  dwelling-house  one  twentieth 
of  its  age,  of  fair  young  brides  who  married  for 
love  and  hope,  not  settlements,  and  all  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  shall  thenceforward  be  kept  in  nose- 
gays for  nothing,  on  application  at  this  office.  It 
is  not  denied  that  on  the  terrace  of  the  AdelphL 
or  in  any  of  the  streets  of  that  subterranean- 
stable-haunted  spot,  or  about  Bedford-row,  or 
James-street  of  that  ilk  (a  grewsome  place),  or 
anywhere  among  the  neighbourhoods  that  have 
done  flowering  and  have  run  to  seed,  you  may  find 
Chambers  replete  with  the  accommodations  of 
Solitude,  Closeness,  and  Darkness,  where  you  may 
be  as  low  spirited  as  in  the  genuine  article,  and 
might  be  as  easily  murdered,  with  the  placid  re- 
putation of  having  merely  gone  down  to  the  sea- 
side. But  the  many  waters  of  life  did  run  musical 
in  those  dry  channels  once; — among  the  Inns, 
never.  The  only  popular  legend  known  in  relation 
to  any  one  of  the  dull  family  of  Inns,  is  a  dark 
Old  Bailey  whisper  concerning  Clement's,  and 
importing  how  the  black  creature  who  holds  the 
sun  dial  there,  was  a  negro  who  slew  his  master 
and  built  the  dismal  pile  out  of  the  contents  of 
his  strong-box — for  which  architectural  offence 
alone  he  ought  to  have  been  condemned  to  live 
in  it.  But  what  populace  would  waste  fancy 
upon  such  a  place,  or  on  New  Inn,  Staple  Inn, 
Barnard's  Inn,  or  any  of  the  shabby  crcvr  ? 

The  genuine  laundress,  too,  is  an  institution 
not  to  be  had  in  its  entirety  out  of  and  away 
from  the  genuine  Chambers.  Again,  it  is  not 
denied  that  you  may  be  robbed  elsewhere.  Else- 
where you  may  have — for  money — dishonesty, 
drunkenness,  dirt,  laziness,  and  profound  inca- 
pacity. But  the  veritable  shining-red-faced, 
shameless  laundress ;  the  true  Mrs.  Sweeney — in 
figure,  colour,  texture,  and  smell,  like  the  old 
damp  family  umbrella ;  the  tiptop  complicated 
abomination  of  stockings,  spirits,  bonnet,  limp- 
ness, looseness,  and  larceny,  is  only  to  be  drawn  at 
the  fountain-head.  Mrs.  Sweeney  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  individual  art.  It  requires  the  united 
efforts  of  several  men  to  ensure  that  great  re- 
sult, and  it  is  only  developed  in  perfection  under 
an  Honourable  Society  and  in  an  Inn  of  Court. 
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I'ARl  T1IK  THIRD.  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  ISIDOR 
OTTAVIO  BALDASSARE  FOSCO.  COUNT  OF  THE 
I1ULY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  KNIGHT  GEAND  CROSS 
OF  THE  ORDEU  OF  THE  BRAZEN  CROWN.  ARCH- 
MASTER  OF  THE  ROSICRUCIAN  MASONS  Ot 
Mi;soi-..TVMI\.  ATTACHED,  IN  HONORARY  CA- 
PACITIES, TO  SOCIETIES  MEDICAL,  SOCIETIES 
MUSICAL,  SOC1ETIKS  PHILOSOPHICAL,  AND  SO- 
U.VL  HENEVOLENT,  THROUGHOUT 
EUHOPE,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

Ix  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
I  arrived  in  England,  charged  with  a  delicate 
political  mission  from  abroad.  Confidential  per- 
sons were  semi-officially  connected  with  me, 
whose  exertions  I  was  authorised  to  direct — 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Rubelle  being  among  the 
number.  Some  weeks  of  spare  time  were  at  my 
disposal,  before  I  entered  on  my  functions  by 
establishing  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Curiosity  may  stop  here,  to  ask  for  some  expla- 
nation of  those  functions  on  my  part.  I  en- 
tirely sympathise  with  the  request.  I  also  re- 
gret that  diplomatic  reserve  forbids  me  to  com- 
ply with  it. 

I  arranged  to  pass  the  preliminary  period  of 
repose,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  in  the 
superb  mansion  of  my  late  lamented  friend,  Sir 
Percival  Glydc.  He  arrived  from  the  Continent 
with  his  wife,  /arrived  from  the  Continent  with 
.  England  is  the  laud  of  domestic  happiness 
— how  appropriately  we  entered  it  under  these 
domestic  circumstances ! 

The  bond  of  friendship  which  united  Percival 
and  myself,  was  strengthened,  on  this  occasion, 
by  a  touching  similarity  in  the  pecuniary  posi- 
tion, on  hia  side  and  on  mine.  We  both  wanted 
money.  Immense  necessity !  Universal  want ! 
Is  there  a  civilised  human  bring  who  does  not 
feel  for  us  ?  How  insensible  must  that  man  be ! 
Or  how  rich ! 

I  enter  into  no  sordid  particulars,  in  discuss- 
ing this  part  of  the  subject.  My  mind  recoils 
from  them.  "With  a  Roman  austerity,  I  show 
my  empty  purse  and  PercivaPs  to  the  shrinking 
public  gaze.  Let  us  allow  the  deplorable  fact 
to  assert  itself,  once  for  all,  in  that  manner — and 
pass  on. 

\Vc  were  received  at  the  mansion  by  the  mag- 
nificent creature  who  is  inscribed  on  my  heart 
as  "  Marian" — who  is  known  in  the  colder  at- 
mosphere of  Society,  as  "Miss  llalcombe." 


Just  Heafren !  with  what  inconceivable  rapidity 
I  learnt  to  adore  that  woman.  At  sixty,  I  wor- 
shipped her  with  the  volcanic  ardour  of  eighteen. 
All  the  gold  of  my  rich  nature  was  poured  hope- 
lessly at  her  feet.  My  wife — poor  angel ! — iny 
wife,  who  adores  me,  got  nothing  but  the  shil- 
lings and  the  pennies.  Such  is  the  World; 
such  Man  ;  such  Love.  What  are  we  (I  ask) 
but  puppets  in  a  show-box  ?  Oh,  omnipotent 
Destiny,  pull  our  strings  gently !  Dance  us 
mercifully  off  our  miserable  little  stage ! 

The  preceding  lines,  rightly  understood,  ex- 
press an  entire  system  of  pnilosophy.  It  is  Mine. 

I  resume. 


The  domestic  position  at  the  commencement 
of  our  residence  at  Blackwater  Park  has  been 
drawn  with  amazing  accuracy,  with  profound 
mental  insight,  by  the  hand  of  Marian  herself. 
(Pass  me  the  intoxicating  familiarity  of  men- 
tioning this  sublime  creature  by  her  Christian 
name.)  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  her  journal — to  which  I  obtained  access  by 
clandestine  means,  unspeakably  precious  to  me 
in  the  remembrance — warns  my  eager  pen  from 
topics  which  this  essentially  exhaustive  woman 
has  already  made  her  own. 

The  interests — interests,  breathless  and  im- 
mense ! — with  which  I  am  here  concerned,  begin 
with  the  deplorable  calamity  of  Marian's  ill- 
ness. 

The  situation,  at  this  period,  was  emphatically 
a  serious  one.  Large  sums  of  money,  due  at  a 
certain  time,  were  wanted  by  Percival  (I  say 
nothing  of  the  modicums  equally  necessary  to 
myselQ;  and  the  one  source  to  look  to  for 
supplying  them  was  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  of 
which  not  one  farthing  was  at  his  disposal  until 
her  death.  Bad,  so  far ;  but — in  the  language  of 
the  all-pervading  Shakespeare — worse  remained 
behind.  My  lamented  friend  had  private  troubles 
of  his  own,  into  which  the  delicacy  of  my  disin- 
terested attachment  to  him  forbade  me  from  in- 
quiring too  curiously.  I  knew  nothing  but  that 
a  woman,  named  Anne  Catherick,  was  hidden  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  that  she  was  in  communi- 
cation with  Lady  Clyde  ;  and  that  the  disclosure 
of  a  secret,  which  would  be  the  certain  ruin  of 
Percival,  might  be  the  result.  He  had  told  me 
himself  that  he  was  a  lost  man,  unless  his  wife 
was  silenced,  and  unless  Anne  Catherick  was 
found.  If  he  was  a  lost  man,  what  would  be- 
come of  our  pecuniary  interests  ?  Courageous 
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as  I  am  by  nature,  I  absolutely  trembled  at 
the  idea ! 

The  -whole  force  of  my  intelligence  was  now 
directed  to  the  fusing  of  Anne  Cath.er.ick.  Our 
money  affairs,  important  as  they  were,  admitted 
of  delay — but  the  necessity  of  discovering  the 
woman  admitted  of  none.  I  only  knew  her,  by 
description,  as  presenting  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  Lady  Glyde.  The  state- 
ment of  this  curious  fact — intended  merely  to 
assist  me  in  identifying  the  person  of  whom  we 
were  in  search — when  coupled  with  the  additional 
information  that  Anne  Catherick  had  escaped 
from  a  madhouse,  started  the  first  immense  con- 
ception in  my  mind,  which  subsequently  led  to 
such  amazing  results.  That  conception  involved 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  transformation 
of  two  separate  identities.  Lady  Glyde  and 
Anne  Catherick  were  to  change  names,  places, 
and  destinies,  the  one  with  the  other — the 
prodigious  consequences  contemplated  by  the 
change,  being  the  gain  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  eternal  preservation  of  Perci- 
val's  secret. 

My  instincts  (which  seldom  err)  suggested 
to  me,  on  reviewing  the  circumstances,  that 
our  invisible  Anne  would,  sooner  or  later, 
return  to  the  boat-house  at  the  Blackwater 
lake.  There  I  posted  myself ;  previously 
mentioning  to  Mrs.  Michelson,  the  house- 
keeper, that  I  might  be  found  when  wanted, 
immersed  in  study,  in  that  solitary  place.  It  is 
my  rule  never  to  make  unnecessary  mysteries, 
and  never  to  set  people  suspecting  me  for  want 
of  a  little  seasonable  candour,  on  my  part.  Mrs. 
Michelson  believed  in  me  from  first  to  last. 
This  ladylike  person  (widow  of  a  Protestant 
Priest)  overflowed  with  faith.  Touched  by  such 
superfluity  of  simple  confidence,  in  a  woman  of 
her  mature  years,  I  opened  the  ample  reservoirs 
of  my  nature,  and  absorbed  it  all. 

I  was  rewarded  for  posting  myself  sentinel  at 
the  lake,  by  the  appearance — not  of  Anne  Ca- 
therick herself,  but  of  the  person  in  charge  of 
her.  This  individual  also  overflowed  with  simple 
faith,  which  I  absorbed  in  myself,  as  in  the  case 
already  mentioned.  I  leave  her  to  describe 
the  circumstances  (if  she  has  not  done  so  al- 
ready) under  which  she  introduced  me  to  the 
object  of  her  maternal  care.  When  I  first  saw 
Anne  Catherick,  she  was  asleep.  I  was  electri- 
fied by  the  likeness  between  this  unhappy  woman 
and  Lady,  Glyde.  The  details  of  the  grand 
scheme,  which  had  suggested  themselves  in  out- 
line only,  up  to  that  period,  occurred  to  me,  in 
all  their  masterly  combination,  at  the  sight  of 
the  sleeping  face.  At  the  same  time,  my  heart, 
always  accessible  to  tender  influences,  dissolved 
in  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  suffering  before  me. 
I  instantly  set  myself  to  impart  relief.  In  other 
•words,  I  provided  the  necessary  stimulant  for 
strengthening  Anne  Catherick  to  perform  the 
journey  to  London. 

At  this  point,  I  enter  a  necessary  protest,  and 
correct  a  lamentable  error. 

The  best  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed  in 


he  ardent  study  of  medical  and  chemical  science. 
Chemistry,  especially,  has  always  had  irresistible 
attractions  for  me,  from  the  enormous,  the  illi- 
mitable power  which  the  knowledge  of  it  confers. 
Chemists,  I  assert  it  emphatically,  might  sway, 
if  they  pleased,  the  destinies  of  humanity.  Let 
me  explain  this  before  I  go  further. 

Mind,  they  say,  rules  "the  world.  But  what 
rules  the  mind  ?  The  body.  The  body  (follow 
me  closely  here)  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
omnipotent  of  all  mortal  potentates — the  Che- 
mist. Give  me — Fosco — chemistry ;  and  when 
Shakespeare  has  conceived  Hamlet,  and  sits 
down  to  execute  the  conception — with  a  few 
grains  of  powder  dropped  into  his  daily  food,  I 
will  reduce  his  mind,  by  the  action  of  his  body, 
till  his  pen  pours  out  the  most  abject  drivel  that 
lias  ever  degraded  paper.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, revive  me  the  illustrious  Newton. 
I  guarantee  that,  when  he  sees  the  apple -fall,  he 
shall  eat  it,_  instead  of  discovering  the  principle 
of  gravitation.  Nero's  dinner,  shall  transform 
Nero  into  the  mildest  of  men,  before  he  has 
done  digesting  it ;  and  the  morning  draught  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  shall  make  Alexander  run 
for  his  life,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  the 
same  afternoon.  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour, 
it  is  lucky  for  society  that  modern  chemists  are, 
by  incomprehensible  good  fortune,  the  most 
harmless  of  mankind.  The  mass  are  good 
fathers  of  families,  who  keep  shops.  The  few, 
are  philosophers  besotted  with  admiration  for 
the  sound  of  their  own  lecturing  voices  ;  Vision- 
aries who  waste  their  lives  on  fantastic  impos- 
sibilities ;  or  quacks  whose  ambition  soars  no 
higher  than  our  corns.  Thus  Society  escapes  ; 
and  the  illimitable  power  of  Chemistry  remains 
the  slave  of  the  most  superficial  and  the  most 
insignificant  ends. 

Why  this  outburst?  Why  this  withering 
eloquence  ? 

Because  my  conduct  has  been  misrepresented  ; 
because  my  motives-  have  been  misunderstood. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  I  used  my  vast 
chemical  resources  against  Anne  Catherick ;  and 
that  I  would  have  used  them,  if  I  could,  against 
the  magnificent  Marian  herself.  Odious  insinua- 
tions both  !  All  my  interests  were  concerned 
(as  will  be  seen  presently)  in  the  preservation  of 
Anne  Catherick's  life.  All  my  anxieties  were 
concentrated  on  Marian's  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  the  licensed  Imbecile  who  attended  her ;  and 
who  found  my  advice  confirmed,  from  first  to 
last,  by  the  physician  from  London.  On  two 
occasions  only — both  equally  harmless  to  the 
individual  on  whom  I  practised — did  I  summon 
to  myself  the  assistance  of  chemical  knowledge. 
On  the  first  of  the  two,  after  following  Marian 
to  the  Inn  at  Blackwater  (studying,  behind  a 
convenient  waggon  which  hid  me  from  her,  the 
poetry  of  motion,  as  embodied  in  her  walk),  I 
availed  myself  of  the  services  of  my  invaluable 
wife,  to  copy  one  and  to  intercept  the  other  of 
two  letters  which  my  adored  enemy  had  en-' 
trusted  to  a  discarded  maid.  In  this  case,  the 
letters  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  girl's  dress, 
Madame  Fosco  could  only  open  them,  read  them. 
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perform  her  instructions,   seal  them,  and  put 
i  back  again,  by  scientific  assistance— which 
ndered   in    a    half-ounce   bottle. 
Tin:  second  occasion  when  the  same  means  were 
employe, I,  was  the  occasion  (to  which  I  shall 
aoon  refer)  of  Lady  Glyde's  arrival  in  London. 
Never,  at  any  other  time,  was  I  indebted  to  my 
Art,  as  distinguished  from  myself.    To  all  ofher 
,1  complications  my  natural  capa- 
city for  grappling:,  single-handed,  with  circum- 
stances, was  invariably  equal.     I  affirm  the  all- 
pervading  intelligence  of  that  capacity.    At  the 
expense  of  the  Chemist,  I  vindicate  the  Man. 

Kopcct  this  outburst  of  generous  indignation. 
It  has  inexpressibly  relieved  me.  E*  route! 
Let  us  proceed. 

Having  suggested  to  Mrs.  Clement  (or  Cle- 
ments, I  am  not  sure  which)  that  the  best  method 
of  keeping  Anne  out  of  Percival's  reach  was 
to  remove  her  to  London ;  having  found  that 
my  proposal  was  eagerly  received  ;  and  having 
appointed  a  day  to  meet  the  travellers  at  the 
station,  and  to  see  them  leave  it — I  was  at 
liberty  to  return  to  the  house,  and  to  confront 
the  difficulties  which  still  remained  to  be  met. 

My  first  proceeding  was  to  avail  myself  of 
the  sublime  devotion  of  my  wife.  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  Mrs.  Clements  tnat  she  should  com- 
municate her  London  address,  hi  Anne's  in- 
terests, to  Lady  Glyde.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Designing  persons,  in  mv  absence,  might  sluike 
the  simple  conGdence  of  Mrs.  Clements,  and  she 
might  not  write,  after  all.  Who  could  I  find 
capable  of  travelling  to  London  by  the  train  she 
travelled  by,  and  of  privately  seeing  her  home  ? 
I  asked  myself  this  question.  The  conjugal 
part  of  me  immediately  answered — Madame 

FOSCO. 

After  deciding  on  my  wife's  mission  to  Lon- 
don, I  arranged  that  the  journey  should  serve 
a  double  purpose.  A  nurse  for  the  suffering 
Marian,  equally  devoted  to  the  patient  and  to 
myself,  was  a  necessity  of  my  position.  One 
of  the  most  eminently  confidential  and  capable 
women  in  existence,  was  by  good  fortune  at 
my  disposal.  I  refer  to  that  respectable  matron, 
Madame  Rubclle — to  whom  I  addressed  a  letter, 
at  her  residence  in  London,  by  the  hands  of  my 
wife. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Mrs.  Clements  and 
Anne  Cathenck  met  me  at  the  station.  I 
politely  saw  them  off.  I  politely  saw  Madame 
FOSCO  off  by  the  same  train.  The  hist  thing  at 
night,  my  wife  returned  to  Blackwater,  having 
followed  her  instructions  with  the  most  unim- 
peachable accuracy.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Madame  Rubelle;  and  she  brought  me  the 
London  address  of  Mrs.  Clements.  After-events 
proved  this  last  precaution  to  have  been  un- 
necessary. Mrs.  Clements  punctually  informed 
Lady  Glyde  of  her  place  of  abode.  With  a 
wary  eye  on  future  emergencies,  I  kept  the 

The  same  day,  I  had  a  brief  interview  with 
the  doctor,  at  winch   I  protested,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  against  his  treatment  of 


Marian's  case.  He  was  insolent,  as  all  ignorant 
people  are.  I  showed  no  resentment;  I  deferred 
quarrelling  wiih  him  till  it  was  necessary  to 
quarrel  to  some  purpose. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  leave  Blackwater 
myself.  I  had  my  London  residence  to  take,  in 
anticipation  of  coming  events.  1  had  also  a 
little  business,  of  the  domestic  sort,  to  transact 
with  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie.  I  found  the  house 
I  wanted,  in  St.  John's  Wood.  I  found  Mr. 
Fairlie  at  Limmeridge,  Cumberland. 

My  own  private  familiarity  with  the  nature 
of  Marian's  correspondence,  had  previously  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  written  to  Mr.  Fairlie, 
proposing,  as  a  relief  to  Lady  Glyde's  matrimonial 
embarrassments,  to  take  her  on  a  visit  to  her 
uncle  in  Cumberland.  This  letter  I  had  wisely 
allowed  to  reach  its  destination ;  feeling,  at  the 
time,  that  it  coldd  do  no  harm,  and  might  do 
good.  I  now  presented  myself  before 
Fairlie,  to  support  Marian's  own  proposal — with 
certain  modifications  which,  happily  for  the 
success  of  my  plans,  were  rendered  really  in- 
evitable by  her  illness.  It  was  necessary  that 
Lady  Glyde  should  leave  Blackwater  alone,  by 
her  uncle's  invitation,  and  that  she  should  rest 
a  night  on  the  journey,  at  her  aunt's  house  (the 
house  I  had  taken  in  St.  John's  Wood),  by  her 
uncle's  express  advice.  To  achieve  these  results, 
and  to  secure  a  note  of  invitation  which  could 
be  shown  to  Lady  Glyde,  were  the  objects  of  my 
visit  to  Mr.  Fairlie.  When  I  have  mentioned 
that  this  gentleman  was  equally  feeble  in  mind 
and  body,  and  that  I  let  loose  the  whole  force  of 
my  character  on  him,  I  have  said  enough.  I 
came,  saw,  and  conquered  Fairlie. 

On  my  return  to  Blackwater  Park  (with  the 
letter  of  invitation)  I  found  that  the  doctor's 
imbecile  treatment  of  Marian's  case  had  led 
to  the  most  alarming  results.  The  fever  had 
turned  to  Typhus.  Lady  Glyde,  on  the  day  of 
my  return,  tried  to  force  herself  into  the  room 
to  nurse  her  sister.  She  and  I  had  no  affinities 
of  sympathy ;  she  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able outrage  on  my  sensibilities  of  calling  me 
a  Spy ;  she  was  a  stumbling-block  in  my  way 
and  in  Percival's — but,  for  all  that,  my  magna- 
nimity forbade  me  to  put  her  in  danger  of  infec- 
tion with  my  own  hand.  At  the  same  time,  I 
offered  no  hindrance  to  her  putting  herself  in 
danger.  If  she  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the 
intricate  knot  which  I  was  slowly  and  patiently 
operating  on,  might  perhaps  have  been  cut,  by 
circumstances.  As  it  was,  the  doctor  interfered, 
and  she  was  kept  out  of  the  room. 

I  had  myself  previously  recommended  sending 
"or  adv  ice  to  London.  This  course  had  been  now 
taken.  The  physician,  on  his  arrival,  confirmed 
my  view  of  the  case.  The  crisis  was  serious.  But 
we  had  hope  of  our  charming  patient  on  the  fifth 
day  from  the  appearance  of  the  Typhus.  I  was 
only  once  absent  from  Blackwater  at  this  time 
— when  I  went  to  London  by  the  morning  train, 
,o  make  the  final  arrangements  at  my  house  in 
lin's  Wood;  to  assure  mvself,  by  private 
nquirv,  that  Mrs.  Clements  had  not  moved;  and 
.  le  one  or  two  little  preliminary  matters 
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with  the  husband  of  Madame  Rubelle.  I  returned 
at  night.  Five  days  afterwards,  the  physician 
pronounced  our  interesting  Marian  to  be  out  of 
all  danger,  and  to  be  in  need  of  nothing  but 
careful  nursing.  This  was  the  time  I  had  waited 
for.  Now  that  medical  attendance  was  no  longer 
indispensable,  I  played  the  first  move  in  the 
game  by  asserting  myself  against  the  doctor. 
He  was  one  among  many  witnesses  in  my  way, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  remove.  A  lively 
altercation  between  us  (in  which  Percival,  pre- 
viously instructed  by  me,  refused  to  interfere) 
served  the  purpose  in  view.  I  descended  on  the 
miserable  man  in  an  irresistible  avalanche  of 
indignation — and  swept  him  from  the  house. 

The  servants  were  the  next  encumbrances  to 
get  rid  of.  Again  I  instructed  Percival  (whose 
moral  courage  required  perpetual  stimulants), 
and  Mrs.  Michelson  was  amazed,  one  day,  by 
hearing  from  her  master  that  the  establishment 
was  to  be  broken  up.  We  cleared  the  house  of 
all  the  servants  but  one,  who  was  kept  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  whose  lumpish  stupidity 
we  could  trust  to  make  no  embarrassing  dis- 
coveries. When  they  were  gone,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  relieve  ourselves  of  Mrs.  Michel- 
son — a  result  which  was  easily  achieved  by 
sending  this  amiable  lady  to  find  lodgings  for  her 
mistress  at  the  sea-side. 

The  circumstances  were  now — exactly  what 
they  were  required  to  be.    Lady  Glyde  was  con- 
fined to  her  room  by  nervous  illness  ;  and  the 
lumpish  housemaid  (I  forget  her  name)  was  shut 
up  there,  at  night,  in  attendance  on  her  mistress. 
Marian,  though  fast  recovering,  still  kept  her 
bed,  with  Mrs.  Rubelle  for  nurse.     No  other 
living  creatures  but  my  wife,  myself,  and  Per- 
cival, were  in  the  house.     With  all  the  chances 
thus  in  our  favour,  I  confronted  the  next  emer- 
gency, and  played  the  second  move  in  the  game. 
The  object  of  the  second  move  was  to  induce 
Lady  Glyde  to  leave  Blackwater,  unaccompanied 
by  her  sister.    Unless  \ve  could  persuade  her 
that  Marian  had  gone  on  to  Cumberland  first, 
there  was  no  chance  of  removing  her,  of  her 
own  free  will,  from  the  house.    To  produce  thi 
necessary  operation  in  her  mind,  we  concealed 
our  interesting  invalid  in  one  of  the  uninhabited 
bedrooms  at  Blackwater.    At  the  dead  of  night, 
Madame  Fosco,  Madame  Rubelle,   and  myseli 
(Percival  not  being  cool  enough  to  be  trusted), 
accomplished  the  concealment.     The  scene  was 
picturesque,  mysterious,  dramatic,  in  the  highest 
degree.     By  my  directions,  the  bed  had  been 
made,   in  the  morning,   on  a  strong  movable 
framework  of  wood.     We  had  only  to  lift  the 
framework  gently  at  the  head  and  foot,  and  to 
transport  our  patient  where  we  pleased,  withoul 
disturbing  herself  or  her  bed.    No   chemica' 
assistance  was  needed,  or  used,  in  this  case.  Our 
interesting  Marian  lay  in  the  deep  repose  o: 
convalescence.     We    placed  the  candles   anc 
opened  the  doors,  beforehand.    I,  in  right  of  my 
great  personal  strength,  took  the  head  of  the 
framework — my  wife  and  Madame  Rubelle  took 
the  foot.     I  bore  my  share  of  that  inestimably 
precious  burden  with  a  manly  tenderness,  will 


a  fatherly  care.  Where  is  the  modern  Rem- 
)randt  who  could  depict  our  midnight  proces- 
sion ?  Alas  for  the  Arts !  alas  for  this  most 
)ictorial  of  subjects  !  the  modern  Rembrandt  is 
lowhere  to  be  found. 

The  next  morning,  my  wife  and  I  started  for 
London — leaving  Marian  secluded,  in  the  unin- 
labited  middle  of  the  house,  under  care  of 
Madame  Rubelle  ;  who  kindly  consented  to  im- 
>rison  herself  with  her  patient  for  two  or  three 
days.  Before  taking  our  departure,  I  gave  Per- 
ival  Mr.  Fairlie's  letter  of  invitation  to  his 
niece  (instructing  her  to  sleep  on  the  journey  to 
Cumberland  at  her  aunt's  house),  with  directions 
;o  show  it  to  Lady  Glyde  on  hearing  from  me. 
[  also  obtained  from  him  the  address  of  the 
Asylum  in  which  Anne  Catherick  had  been  con- 
med,  and  a  letter  to  the  proprietor,  announcing 
to  that  gentleman  the  return  of  his  runaway 
patient  to  medical  care. 

I  had  arranged,  at  my  last  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, to  have  our  modest  domestic  establishment 
ready  to  receive  us  when  we  arrived  in  London 
by  the  early  train.  In  consequence  of  this  wise 
precaution,  we  were  enabled  that  same  day  to 
play  the  third  move  in  the  game — the  getting 
possession  of  Anne  Catherick. 

Dates  are  of  importance  here.  I  combine  in 
myself  the  opposite  characteristics  of  a  Man  of 
Sentiment  and  a  Man  of  Business.  I  have  all 
the  dates  at  my  fingers'  ends. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1850,  I  sent  my  wife,  in 
a  cab,  to  clear  Mrs.  Clements  out  of  the  way, 
in  the  first  place.  A  supposed  message  from 
Lady  Glyde  in  London,  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
this  result.  Mrs.  Clements  was  taken  away  in 
the  cab,  and  was  left  in  the  cab,  while  my  wife 
(on  pretence  of  purchasing  something  at  a  shop) 
gave  her  the  slip,  and  returned  to  receive  her 
expected  visitor  at  our  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
visitor  had  been  described  to  the  servants  as 
"  Lady  Glyde." 

In  the  mean  while  I  had  followed  in  another 
cab,  with  a  note  for  Anne  Catherick,  merely 
mentioning  that  Lady  Glyde  intended  to  keep 
Mrs.  Clements  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  arid 
that  she  was  to  join  them,  under  care  of  the 
good  gentleman  waiting  outside,  who  had  already 
saved  her  from  discovery  in  Hampshire  by  Sir 
Percival.  The  "  good  gentleman"  sent  in  this 
note  by  a  street  boy,  and  paused  for  results,  a 
door  or  two  farther  on.  At  the  moment  when 
Anne  appeared  at  the  house-door  and  closed  it, 
this  excellent  man  had  the  cab-door  open  ready 
for  her— absorbed  her  into  the  vehicle — and 
drove  off. 

(Pass  me,  here,  one  exclamation  in  paren- 
thesis. How  interesting  this  is  !) 

On  the  way  to  Forest-road,  my  companion 
showed  no  fear.  I  can  be  paternal— no  man 
more  so — when  I  please ;  and  I  was  intensely 
paternal  on  this  occasion.  What  titles  I  had 
to  her  confidence  !  I  had  compounded  the  me- 
dicine which  had  done  her  good  ;  I  had  warned 
her  of  her  danger  from  Sir  Percival.  Perhaps, 
I  trusted  too  implicitly  to  these  titles ;  perhaps, 
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I  underrated  the  keenness  of  the  lower  instincts 
in  persons  of  weak  intellect — it  is  certain  that 
I  neglected  to  prepare  her  sufficiently  for  a  dis- 
appointment on  entering  my  house.  Wheu  I 
took  her  into  the  drawing-room — when  she  saw 
no  one  present  but  Madame  Fosco,  who  was 
a  stranger  to  her — she  exhibited  the  most 
violent  agitation  :  if  she  had  scented  danger  in 
the  air,  as  a  dog  scents  the  presence  of  some 
creature  unseen,  her  alarm' could  not  have  dis- 
played itself  more  suddenly  and  more  causelessly. 
L  interposed  in  vain.  The  fear  from  which  she 
was  siifiVriiig,  I  might  have  soothed — but  the 
serious  heart-disease,  under  which  she  laboured, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  moral  palliatives. 
To  my  unspeakable  horror,  she  was  seized  with 
convulsions — a  shock  to  the  system,  in  her  con- 
dit  ion,  which  might  have  laid  her  dead  at  any 
moment,  at  our  feet. 

The  nearest  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  was  told 
that  "  Lady  Glyde"  required  his  immediate  ser- 
vices. To  my  inCnite  relief,  he  was  a  capable 
man.  I  represented  my  visitor  to  him  as  a  per- 
son of  weak  intellect,  and  subject  to  delusions; 
and  I  arranged  that  no  nurse  but  my  wife  should 
watch  in  the  sick-room.  The  unhappy  woman 
was  too  ill,  however,  to  cause  any  anxiety  about 
what  she  might  say.  The  one  dread  which  now 
oppressed  me,  was  the  dread  that  the  false  Lady 
Clyde  might  die,  before  the  true  Lady  Glyde 
arrived  in  London. 

1  had  written  a  note  in  the  morning  to  Ma- 
dame Rubelle,  telling  her  to  join  me,  at  her  hus- 
band's house,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th ;  with 
another  note  to  Percival,  warning  him  to  show 
his  wife  her  uncle's  letter  of  invitation,  to 
assert  that  Marian  had  gone  on  before  her,  and  to 
despatch  her  to  town,  by  the  mid-day  train,  on 
the  29th,  also.  On  reflection,  I  had  felt  the  neces- 
sity, in  Anne  Catherick's  state  of  health,  of  pre- 
cipitating events,  and  of  having  Lady  Glyde  at 
my  disposal  earlier  than  I  had  originally  contem- 
plated. What  fresh  directions,  in  the  terrible 
uncertainty  of  my  position,  could  I  now  issue  ? 
I  could  do  nothing  but  trust  to  chance  and  the 
doctor.  My  emotions  expressed  themselves  in 
pathetic  apostrophes — which  I  was  just  self-pos- 
sessed enough  to  couple,  in  the  hearing  of  other 
people,  with  the  name  of  "  Lady  Glyde."  In  all 
other  respects,  Foscp,  on  that  memorable  day, 
was  Fosco  shrouded  in  total  eclipse. 

She  passed  a  bad  night — she  awoke  worn  out — 
but,  later  in  the  day,  she  revived  amazingly. 
M\  clastic  spirits  revived  with  her.  I  could  re- 
ceive no  answers  from  Percival  and  Madame 
Rubelle  till  the  morning  of  the  next  day — the 
29th.  In  anticipation  of  their  following  my 
directions,  which,  accident  apart,  I  knew  they 
would  do,  I  went  to  secure  a  fly  to  fetch  Lady 
Glyde  from  the  railway ;  directing  it  to  be  at  my 
house,  on  the  29th,  at  two  o'clock.  After  seeing 
the  order  entered  in  the  book,  I  went  on  to  ar- 
range matters  with  Monsieur  Rubelle.  I  also 
procured  the  services  of  two  gentlemen,  who 
could  furnish  me  with  the  necessary  ccrti^ 
of  lunacy.  One  of  them  I  knew  personally : 
the  other  was  known  to  Monsieur  llubelle. 


Both  were  men  whose  vigorous  minds  soared 
superior  to  narrow  scruples — both  were  labour- 
ing under  temporary  embarrassments — both  be- 
lieved iu  ME. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore I  returned  from  the  performance  of  these 
duties.  When  I  got  back,  Ami'-  '  .  was 

dead.  Dead  on  the  28th ;  and  Lady  Glyde  was 
not  to  arrive  in  London  till  the  2!Jlh  ! 

I  was  stunned.  Meditate  on  that.  Fosco 
stunned ! 

It  was  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps.  Before 
my  return,  the  doctor  had  officiously  undertaken 
to  save  me  all  trouble,  by  registering  the  death, 
on  the  date  when  it  happened,  with  his  own 
hand.  My  grand  scheme,  unassailable  hitherto, 
had  its  weak  place  now — no  efforts,  on  my  part, 
could  alter  the  fatal  event  of  the  28th.  I  turned 
manfully  to  the  future.  Percival's  interests  and 
mine  being  still  at  stake,  nothing  was  left  but 
to  play  the  game  through  to  the  end.  I  recalled 
my  impenetrable  calm — and  played  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Percival's  letter 
reached  me,  announcing  his  wife's  arrival  by  the 
mid-day  train.  Madame  llubelle  also  wrote  to 
say  she  would  follow  in  the  evening.  I  started 
in  the  fly,  leaving  the  false  Lady  Glyde  dead  in 
the  house,  to  receive  the  true  Lady  Glyde,  on 
her  arrival  by  the  railway,  at  three  o'clock. 
Hidden  under  the  scat  of  the  carriage,  I  carried 
with  me  all  the  clothes  Anne  Catherick  had  worn 
on  coming  into  my  house — they  were  destined 
to  assist  the  resurrection  of  the  woman  who  was 
dead,  in  the  person  of  the  woman  who  was 
living.  What  a  situation !  I  suggest  it  to  the 
rising  romance  writers  of  England.  I  offer  it, 
as  totally  new,  to  the  worn-out  dramatists  of 
France. 

Lady  Glyde  was  at  the  station.  There  was 
great  crowding  and  confusion,  and  more  delay 
than  I  liked  (in  case  any  of  her  friends  had  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  station),  in  reclaiming  her 
luggage.  Her  first  questions,  as  we  drove  off, 
implored  me  to  tell  her  news  of  her  sister.  I 
invented  news  of  the  most  pacifying  kind ;  as- 
suring her  that  she  was  about  to  see  her  sister 
at  my  house.  My  house,  on  this  occasion  only, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square, 
and  was  in  the  occupation  of  Monsieur  Ruoelle, 
who  received  us  in  the  hall. 

I  took  my  visitor  up-stairs  into  a  back  room ; 
the  two  medical  gentlemen  being  there  iu  wait- 
ing on  the  floor  beneath,  to  see  the  patient,  and 
to  give  me  their  certificates.  After  quieting  Lady 
Glyde  by  the  necessary  assurances  about  her 
sister,  I  introduced  my  friends,  separately,  to  her 
presence.  They  performed  the  formalities  of  the 
occasion,  briefly,  intelligently,  conscientiously. 
I  entered  the  room  again,  as  soon  as  they  had  left 
it ;  and  at  once  precipitated  events  by  a  refer- 
ence, of  the  alarming  kind,  to  "Miss  Halcombe's" 
state  of  health. 

>ults  followed  as  I  had  anticipated.  Lady 
Glyde  became  frightened,  and  turned  faint.  For 
the  second  time,  and  the  last,  I  called  Science 
to  my  assistance.  A  medicated  glass  of  water, 
and  a  medicated  bottle  of  smelliug-balts,  re- 
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lieved  her  of  all  further  embarrassment  and 
alarm.  Additional  applications,  later  in  the 
evening,  procured  her  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  good  night's  rest.  Madame  Rubelle  arrived 
in  time  to  preside  at  Lady  Clyde's  toilet.  Her 
own  clothes  were  taken  away  from  her  at  night, 
and  Anne  Catherick' s  were  put  on  her  in  the 
morning,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety, 
by  the  matronly  hands  of  the  good  Rubelle. 
Throughout  the  day,  I  kept  our  patient  in  a 
state  of  partially-suspended  consciousness,  until 
the  dexterous  assistance  of  my  medical  friends 
enabled  me  to  procure  the  necessary  order,  rather 
earlier  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope.  That 
evening  (the  evening  of  the  30th)  Madame  Ru- 
belle and  I  took  our  revived  "Anne  Catherick" 
to  the  Asylum.  She  was  received,  with  great 
surprise — but  without  suspicion ;  thanks  to  the 
order  and  certificates,  to  Percival's  letter,  to  the 
likeness,  to  the  clothes,  and  to  the  patient's  own 
confused  mental  condition  at  the  time.  I  re- 
turned at  once  to  assist  Madame  Fosco  in  the 
preparations  for  the  burial  of  the  false  "  Lady 
Clyde,"  having  the  clothes  of  the  true  "  Lady 
Clyde"  in  my  possession.  They  were  afterwards 
sent  to  Cumberland  by  the  conveyance  which 
was  used  for  the  funeral.  I  attended  the  funeral, 
with  becoming  dignity,  attired  in  the  deepest 
mourning. 


My  narrative  of  these  remarkable  events, 
written  under  equally  remarkable  circumstances, 
closes  here.  The  minor  precautions  which  1 
obser?ed,  in  communicating  with  Limmeridge 
House,  are  already  known— so  is  the  magnificent 
success  of  my  enterprise — so  are  the  solid  pe- 
cuniary results  which  followed  it.  I  have  to 
assert,  with  the  whole  force  of  my  conviction, 
that  the  one  weak  place  in  my  scheme,  would 
never  have  been  found  out,  if  the  one  weak 
place  in  my  heart  had  not  been  discovered  first. 
Nothing  but  my  fatal  admiration  for  Marian 
restrained  me  irom  stepping  in  to  my  own 
rescue,  when  she  effected  her  sister's  escape. 
1  ran  'che  risk,  and  trusted  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  Lady  Clyde's  identity.  If  either 
Marian  or  Mr.  Hartright  attempted  to  assert 
that  identity,  they  would  publicly  expose  them- 
selves to  the  imputation  of  sustaining  a  rank 
deception;  they  would  be  distrusted  and  dis- 
credited accordingly ;  and  they  would,  there- 
fore, be  powerless  to  place  my  interests  or  Per- 
civaPs  secret  in  jeopardy.  I  committed  one 
error  in  trusting  myself  to  such  a  blindfold 
calculation  of  chances  as  this.  I  committed 
another  when  Percival  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  own  obstinacy  and  violence,  by  granting 
Lady  Clyde  a  second  reprieve  from  the  mad- 
house, and  allowing  Mr.  Hartright  a  second 
chance  of  escaping  me.  In  brief,  .Fosco,  at  this 
serious  crisis,  was  untrue  to  himself.  Deplo- 
rable and  uncharacteristic  fault !  Behold  the 
cause,  in  my  Heart — behold,  in  the  image  of 
Marian  Halcombe,  the  first  and  last  weakness 
of  Fosco's  life ! 

At  the  ripe  age  of  sixty,  I  make  this  uuparal- 


.eled  confession.     Youths !  I  invoke  your  sym- 
pathy.   Maidens  !  1  claim  your  tears. 

A  word  more — and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
(concentrated  breathlessly  on  myself)  shall  be 
released. 

My  own  mental  insight  informs  me  that  three 
inevitable  questions  will  be  asked,  here,  by  per- 
sons of  inquiring  minds.  They  shall  be  stated ; 
they  shall  be  answered. 

First  question.  What  is  the  secret  of  Madame 
Fosco's  unhesitating  devotion  of  herself  to  the 
fulfilment  of  my  boldest  wishes,  to  the  further- 
ance of  my  deepest  plans  ?  I  might  answer  this, 
by  simply  referring  to  my  own  character,  and  by 
asking,  m  my  turn : — Where,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  a  man  of  my  order  ever  been 
found  without  a  woman  in  the  background,  self- 
immolated  on  the  altar  of  his  life  ?  But,  I  re- 
member that  I  am  writing  in  England ;  I  remem- 
ber that  I  was  married  in  England — and  I  ask, 
if  a  woman's  marriage-obligations,  in  this  coun- 
try, provide  for  her  private  opinion  of  her  hus- 
band's principles  ?  No !  They  charge  her  un- 
reservedly, to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him. 
That  is  exactly  what  my  wife  has  done.  I 
stand,  here,  on  a  supreme  moral  elevation ;  and 
I  loftily  assert  her  accurate  performance  of  her 
conjugal  duties.  Silence,  Calumny !  Your  sym- 
pathy, Wives  of  England,  for  Madame  Fosco ! 

Second  question.  If  Anne  Catherick  had  not 
died  when  she  did,  what  should  I  have  done? 
I  should,  in  that  case,  have  assisted  worn-out 
Nature  in  finding  permanent  repose.  I  should 
have  opened  the  doors  of  the  Prison  of  Life,  and 
have  extended  to  the  captive  (incurably  afflicted 
in  mind  and  body  both)  a  happy  release. 

Third  question.  On  a  calm  revision  of  all  the 
circumstances — Is  my  conduct  worthy  of  any 
serious  blame  ?  Most  emphatically,  No !  Have 
I  not  carefully  avoided  exposing  myself  to  the 
odium  of  committing  unnecessary  crime  ?  With 
my  vast  resources  in  chemistry,  I  might  have 
taken  Lady  Clyde's  life.  At  immense  personal 
sacrifice,  1  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  in- 
genuity, my  own  humanity,  my  own  caution — 
and  took  her  identity,  instead.  Judge  me  by 
what  I  might  have  done.  How  comparatively 
innocent !  how  indirect  ly  virtuous  I  appear,  in 
what  I  really  did ! 

I  announced,  on  beginning  it,  that  this  narra- 
tive would  be  a  remarkable  document.  It  has 
entirely  answered  my  expectations.  Receive 
these  fervid  lines— my  last  legacy  to  the  country 
I  leave  for  ever.  They  are  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  worthy  of 

FOSCO. 


PART  THE  THIRD.      HARTRIGHl's  NARRATIVE, 
CONCLUDED. 

I. 

WHEN  I  closed  the  last  leaf  of  the  Count's 
manuscript,  the  half-hour  during  which  I  had 
engaged  to  remain  at  Forest-road  had  expired. 
Monsieur  .Rubelle  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
boucd.  I  rose  immediately,  and  left  the  agent 
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in  posseission  of  llie  empty  house.  I  never  saw 
him  again ;  I  never  i  ;•  oi'  him  or  of 

his  wife.  Out  of  the  dark  byways  of  vilhuiy 
and  dr.ci-ii,  they  li;ul  crawled  across  our  path  — 
into  the  same  by  ways  they  crawled  back  secretly, 
and  were  lost. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Forest- 
road,  1  was  at  home  again. 

But  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  Laura  and 
.11  li-m  my  desperate  venture  had  ended, 
and  what  the  next  event  in  our  lives  was  likely 
to  be.  I  left  all  details  to  be  described  later  in 
the  day;  aud  hastened  back  to  St.  John's  Wood, 
to  see  the  person  of  whom  Count  Fosco  had 
ordered  the  fly,  when  he  went  to  meet  Laura  at 
tin-  station. 

The  address  in  my  possession  led  me  to  some 
"  livery  stables,"  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  Forest-road.  The  proprietor  proved 
to  be  a  civil  and  respectable  man.  When  I  ex- 
plained that  an  important  family  matter  obliged 
me  to  ask  him  to  refer  to  his  books,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  a  date  with  which  the 
record  of  his  business  transactions  might  supply 
me,  he  offered  no  objection  to  granting  my  re- 
quest. The  book  was  produced ;  and  there, 
under  the  date  of  "July  29th,  1850,"  the  order 
was  entered,  in  these  words  : 

"Brougham  to  Count  Fosco,  5,  Forest-road. 
Two  o'clock.  (John  Chvcn)." 

I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  name  of  "John 
Owen,"  attached  to  the  entry,  referred  to  the 
man  who  had  been  employed  to  drive  the  fly. 
He  was  then  at  work  in  the  stable-yard,  aud 
was  sent  for  to  see  me,  at  my  request. 

"Do  you  remember  driving  a  gentleman,  in 
the  mouth  of  July  last,  from  Number  Five, 
Forest-road,  to  the  Waterloo-bridge  station?" 
I  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  can't  exactly 
say  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  you  remember  the  gentleman  him- 
self ?  Can  you  call  to  mind  driving  a  foreigner,  last 
summer— a  tall  gentleman,  and  remarkably  fat  r"' 

The  man's  face  brightened  directly.     "  I  re- 
member him,  sir !     The  fattest  gentleman  as 
[  see — and  the  heaviest  customer  as  ever 
1  drove.   Yes,  yes — I  call  him  to  mind,  sir.  We 
did  go  to  the  station,  and  it  teas  from  Forest- 
road.     There  was  a  parrot,  or  summut  like  it, 
screeching  in  the  window.     The  gentleman  was 
in  a  mortal  hurry  about  the  lady's  luggage  ;  and 
he  give  me  a  handsome  present  for  looking  sharp 
|    aiici  getting  the  boxes." 

Getting  the  boxes !  I  recollected  immediately 
that  Laura's  own  account  of  herself,  on  her 
arrival  in  London,  described  her  luggage  as  being 
collected  for  her  by  some  person  whom  Count 
Fosco  brought  with  him  to  the  station.  This 
was  the  man. 

"  Did  you  see  the  lady?"  I  asked.  "What 
did  she  look  like  ?  Was  she  young  or  old  ?" 

"  Well,   sir,  what   with   the   hurry  and  the 
crowd  of  people  pushing  about,  I  can't  rightly 
what  the  lady  looked  like.     I  can't  call 
iiu'hing  to  mind  about  her  that  I  know  oi 
ig  her  name." 


"  You  remember  her  name !" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Her  name  was  Lady  Glyde." 

'•  I  low  do  you  come  to  remember  that,  when 
you  have  forgotten  what  she  looked  like  •"' 

The  man  .smiled,  and  shifted  his  feet  in  some 
little  embarrassment. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  he  said, 
"I  hadn't  been  long  married  at  that  time;  and 
my  wife's  name,  before  she  changed  it  for  mine, 
was  the  same  as  the  lady's — meaning  the  name 
of  Glyde,  sir.  The  lady  mentioned  it  herself. 
.  our  name  on  your  boxes,  ma'am  f  says  I. 
'  Yes,'  says  she,  '  my  name  is  on  my  luggage — it 
is  Lady  Glyde.'  '  Come !'  I  says  to  myself,  '  I've 
a  bad  head  for  gentlefolks'  names  in  general — 
but  this  one  comes  like  an  old  friend,  at  any 
rate.'  I  can't  say  nothing  about  the  time,  sir : 
if  might  be  nigh  on  a  year  ago,  or  it  gnightn't. 
But  1  can  swear  to  the  stout  gentleman,  and 
swear  to  the  lady's  name." 

There  was  no  need  that  he  should  remember 
the  time;  the  date  was  positively  established  by 
his  master's  order-book.  I  felt  at  once  that  the 
means  were  at  last  in  my  power  of  striking 
down  the  whole  conspiracy  at  a  blow  with  the 
irresistible  weapon  of  plain  fact.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  I  took  the  proprietor  of  the 
livery  stables  aside,  and  told  him  what  the  real 
importance  was  of  the  evidence  of  his  order- 
book  and  the  evidence  of  his  driver.  An  ar- 
rangement to  compensate  him  for  the  temporary- 
loss  of  the  man's  services  was  easily  made  ;  and 
a  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  book  was  taken  by 
myself,  and  certified  as  true  by  the  master's  own 
signature.  I  left  the  livery  stables,  having 
settled  that  John  Owen  was  to  hold  himself  at 
my  disposal  for  the  next  three  days,  or  for  a 
longer  period,  if  necessity  required  it. 

1  now  had  in  my  possession  all  the  papers 
that  I  wanted ;  the  district  registrar's  own  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  death,  and  Sir  Percival'a 
dated  letter  to  the  Count,  beiug  safe  in  my 
pocket-book. 

\\ith  this  written  evidence  about  me,  and 
with  the  coachman's  answers  fresh  in  my  me- 
mory, I  next  turned  my  steps,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  all  my  inquiries, 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kyrle's  office.  One 
of  my  objects,  in  paying  him  this  second 
visit,  was,  necessarily,  to  tell  him  what  I  had 
done.  The  other,  was  to  warn  him  of  my  re- 
solution to  take  my  wife  to  Limmeridge  the 
next  morning,  and  to  have  her  publicly  received 
and  recognised  in  her  uncle's  house.  I  left  it 
to  Mr.  Kyrle  to  decide,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  Mr.  Gilmore's  absence,  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  bound,  as  the  family  solicitor, 
to  be  present,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  family  in- 
terests. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Kyrle's  amazement, 
or  of  the  terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
ut  my  conduct,  from  the  first  stage  of  the  inves- 
tigation to  the  last.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  he  at  once  decided  on  accompany- 
ing Ub  to  Cumberland. 

\\ 'e  .started,  the  next  morning,  by  the  early 
train.  Laura,  Marian,  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  myself  in 
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One  carriage ;  and  John  Owen,  with  a  clerk  from 
Mr.  Kyrle's  office,  occupying  places  in  another. 
On  reaching  the  Limmeridge  station,  we  went 
first  to  the  farm-house  at  Todd's  Corner.  It 
was  my  firm  determination  that  Laura  should  not 
enter  lier  uncle's  house  till  she  appeared  there 
publicly  recognised  as  his  niece.  I  left  Marian 
to  settle  the  question  of  accommodation  with 
Mrs.  Todd,  as  soon  as  the  good  woman  had  re- 
covered from  the  bewilderment  of  hearing  what 
our  errand  was  in  Cumberland ;  and  I  arranged 
with  her  husband  that  John  Owen  was  to  be 
committed  to  the  ready  hospitality  of  the  farm- 
servants.  These  preliminaries  completed,  Mr. 
Kyrle  and  I  set  forth  together  for  Limmeridge 
House. 

I  cannot  write  at  any  length  of  our  inter- 
view with.  Mr.  Fairlie,  for  I  cannot  recal  it  to 
mind,  without  feelings  of  impatience  and  con- 
tempt, which  make  the  scene,  even  in  remem- 
brance only,  utterly  repulsive  to  me.  1  prefer 
to  record  simply  that  I  carried  my  point.  Mr. 
Fairlie  attempted  to  treat  us  on  his  customary 
plan.  We  passed  without  notice  his  polite  in- 
solence at  the  outset  of  the  interview.  We 
heard  without  sympathy  the  protestations  with 
which  he  tried  next  to  persuade  us  that  the  dis- 
closure of  the  conspiracy  had  overwhelmed  him. 
He  absolutely  whined  and  whimpered,  at  last, 
like  a  fretful  child.  "  How  was  he  to  know  that 
his  niece  was  alive,  when  he  was  told  that  she 
was  dead?  He  would  welcome  dear  Laura, 
with  pleasure,  if  we  would  only  allow  him  time 
to  recover.  Did  we  think  he  looked  as  if  he 
wanted  hurrying  into  his  grave?  No.  Then, 
why  hurry  him  ?"  He  reiterated  these  remon- 
strances at  every  available  opportunity,  until  I 
checked  them  once  for  all,  by  placing  him  firmly 
between  two  inevitable  alternatives.  I  gave  him 
his  choice  between  doing  his  niece  justice,  on 
my  terms — or  facing  the  consequences  of  a 
public  assertion  of  her  identity  in  a  court  of 
law.  Mr.  Kyrle,  to  whom  he  turned  for  help, 
told  him  plainly  that  he  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion, then  and  there.  Characteristically  choosing 
the  alternative  which  promised  soonest  to  re- 
lease him  from  all  personal  anxiety,  he  an- 
nounced, with  a  sudden  outburst  of  energy,  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  any  more 
bully  ine,  and  that  we  might  do  as  we  pleased. 

Mr.  Kyrle  and  1  at  once  went  down  stairs, 
and  agreed  upon  a  form  of  letter  which  was  to 
be  sent  round  to  the  tenants  who  had  attended 
the  false  funeral,  summoning  them,  in  Mr.  Fair- 
lie's  name,  to  assemble  in  Limmeridge  House,  on 
the  next  day  but  one.  An  order,  referring  to 
the  same  date,  was  also  written,  directing  a 
statuary  in  Carlisle  to  send  a  man  to  Limme- 
ridge churchyard,  for  the  purpose  of  erasing  an 
inscription — Mr.  Kyrle,  who  had  arranged  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  undertaking  that  Mr.  Fairlie 
should  hear  these  letters  read  to  him,  and  should 
sign  them  with  his  own  hand. 

I  occupied  the  interval-day,  at  the  farm, 
in  writing  a  plain  narrative  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  iu  adding  to  it  a  statement  of  the  prac- 


tical contradiction  which  facts  offered  to  the 
assertion  of  Laura's  death.  This  I  submitted 
to  Mr.  Kyrle,  before  1  read  it,  the  next  day,  to 
the  assembled  tenants.  We  also  arranged  the 
form  in  which  the  evidence  should  be  presented 
at  the  close  of  the  reading.  After  these  matters 
were  settled,  Mr.  Kyrle  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
conversation,  next,  to  Laura's  affairs.  Know- 
ing, and  desiring  to  know,  nothing  of  those 
affairs  ;  and  doubting  whether  he  would  approve, 
as  a»man  of  business,  of  my  conduct  in  relation 
to  my  wife's  life-interest  in  the  legacy  left  to 
to  Madame  Fosco,  I  begged  Mr.  Kyrle  to  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  abstained  from  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  connected,  as  I  could  truly  tell 
him,  with  those  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the 
past,  which  we  never  referred  to  among  our- 
selves, and  which  we  instinctively  shrank  from 
discussing  with  others. 

My  last  labour,  as  the  evening  approached, 
was  to  obtain  "The  Narrative  of  the  Tomb- 
stone," by  taking  a  copy  of  the  false  inscription 
on  the  grave,  before  it  was  erased. 

The  day  came — the  day  when  Laura  once 
more  entered  the  familiar  breakfast-room  at 
Limmeridge  House.  All  the  persons  assembled 
rose  from  their  seats  as  Marian  and  I  led  her 
in.  A  perceptible  shock  of  surprise,  an  audible 
murmur  of  interest,  ran  through  them,  at  the 
sight  of  her  face.  Mr.  Fairlie  was  present  (by 
my  express  stipulation),  with  Mr.  Kyrle  by  his 
side.  His  valet  stood  behind  him  with  a  smell- 
ing-bottle ready  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, saturated  with  eau-de-Cologne,  in  the, 
other. 

I  opened  the  proceedings  by  publicly  appeal- 
ing to  Mr.  Fairlie  to  say  whether  1  appeared 
there  with  his  authority  and  under  his  express 
sanction.  He  extended  an  arm,  on  either  side, 
to  Mr.  Kyrle  and  to  his  valet ;  was  by  them 
assisted  to  stand  on  his  legs ;  and  then  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms  :  "  Allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Hartright.  I  am  as  great  an  invalid  as. 
ever ;  and  he  is  so  very  obliging  as  to  speak  for 
me.  The  subject  is  dreadfully  embarrassing. 
Please  hear  him— and  don't  make  a  noise!" 
With  those  words,  he  slowly  sank  back  again, 
into  the  chair,  and  took  refuge  in  his  scented 
pocket-handkerchief. 

My  disclosure  of  the  conspiracy  followed — 
after  I  had  offered  my  preliminary  explana- 
tion, first  of  all,  in  the  fewest  and  the  plainest 
words.  I  was  there  present  (I  informed  my 
hearers)  to  declare  first,  that  my  wife,  then  sit- 
ting by  me,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  Fairlie;  secondly,  to  prove,  by  positive 
facts,  that  the  funeral  which  they  had  attended 
in  Limmeridge  churchyard,  was  the  funeral  of 
another  woman ;  thirdly,  to  give  them  a  plain 
account  of  how  it  had  all  happened.  Without 
further  preface,  I  at  once  read  the  narrative  of 
the  conspiracy,  describing  it  in  clear  outline,  and 
dwelling  only  upon  the  pecuniary  motive  for  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  complicating  my  statement  by 
unnecessary  reference  to  Sir  Percival's  secret. 
This  done,  I  reminded  my  audience  of  the  date  of 
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"  Lady  Clyde's"  death,  recorded  on  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  churchyard  (the  23th  of  July) ;  and 
confirmed  its  correctness  by  producing  the  doc- 
tor's certificate.  I  then  read  them  Sir  Percival 
letter  announcing  his  wife's  intended  journey 
from  Hampshire  to  London  on  the  29th,  and 
dated  from  Blackwater  on  the  28th — the  very 
day  when  the  crrtiiieate.  asserted  her  decease  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  I  next  showed  that  she  had 
actually  taken  that  journey,  by  the  persona! 
testimony  of  the  driver  of  the  fly  ;  and  I  proved 
that  she  had  performed  it  on  the  day  appointee 
in  her  husband's  letter,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
order-book  at  the  livery  stables.  Marian,  at  my 
request,  next  added  her  own  statement  of  the 
meeting  between  Laura  and  herself  at  the  mad- 
house, and  of  her  sister's  escape.  After  which, 
I  closed  the  proceedings  by  informing  the  per- 
sons present  of  Sir  Percival's  death,  and  of  my 
marriage. 

Mr.  Kyrle  rose,  when  I  resumed  my  seat,  and 
declared,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  family,  that 
my  case  was  proved  by  the  plainest  evidence  he 
had  ever  heard  in  his  life.  As  he  spoke  those 
words,  I  put  my  arm  round  Laura,  and  raised 
her  so  that  she  was  plainly  visible  to  every  one 
in  the  room.  "  Are  you  all  of  the  same  opinion  ?" 
I  asked,  advancing  towards  them  a  few  steps, 
and  pointing  to  my  wife. 

The  effect  of  the  question  was  electrical.  Far 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  one  of  the 
oldest  tenants  on  the  estate,  started  to  his  feet, 
and  led  the  rest  with  him  in  an  instant.  I  see 
the  man  now,  with  his  honest  brown  face  and 
his  iron-grey  hair,  mounted  on  the  window-seat, 
waving  his  heavy  riding- whip  frantically  over  his 
head,  and  leading  the  cheers.  "There  she  is 
alive  and  hearty— God  bless  her !  Gi'  it  tongue, 
lads !  Gi'  it  tongue !"  The  shout  that  answered 
him,  reiterated  again  and  again,  was  the  sweetest 
music  I  ever  heard.  The  labourers  in  the  village 
and  the  boys  from  the  school,  assembled  on  tiie 
lawn,  caught  up  the  cheering  and  echoed  it  back 
on  us.  The  farmers' wives  clustered  round  Laura, 
and  struggled  which  should  be  first  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  and  to  implore  her,  witli  the 
tears  pouring  over  their  own  cheeks,  to  bear  up 
bravely  and  not  to  cry.  She  was  so  completely 
overwhelmed,  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  her 
from  them,  and  carry  her  to  the  door.  There  I 
gave  her  into  Marian's  care— Marian,  who  had 
never  failed  us  yet,  whose  courageous  self-con- 
trol did  not  fail  us  now.  Left  by  myself  at  the 
door,  I  invited  all  the  persons  present  (after 
thanking  them  in  Laura's  name  and  mine)  to 
follow  me  to  the  churchyard,  and  see  the  false 
inscription  struck  off  the  tombstone  with  their 
own  eyes. 

They  all  left  the  house,  and  all  joined  the 
throng  of  villagers  collected  round  the  grave, 
where  the  statuary's  man  was  wailing  for  us. 
In  a  breathless  silence,  the  first  sharn  stroke  of 
the  steel  sounded  on  the  marble.  Not  a  voice 
was  heard;  not  a  soul  moved,  till  those  three 
words  '•  Laura,  Lady  Glyde,"  had  vanished 
from  sight.  Then,  there  was  a  great  heave  ol 
relief  among  the  crowd,  as  if  they  i'elt  that  the 


last  fetters  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  struck 
off  Laura  herself  —  and  the  assembly  slowly 
withdrew.  It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the 
whole  inscription  was  erased.  One  line  only 
was  afterwards  engraved  in  its  place :  "  Anne 
Catherick,  July  28th,  1850." 

1  returned  to  Limmeridge  House  early  enough 
in  the  evening  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kyrle.  He, 
and  his  clerk,  and  the  driver  of  the  fly,  went 
back  to  London  by  the  night  train.  On  their 
departure,  an  insolent  message  was  delivered  to 
me  from  Mr.  Fairlie — who  had  been  carried 
from  the  room  in  a  shattered  condition,  when 
the  first  outbreak  of  cheering  answered  my  ap- 
peal to  the  tenantry.  The  message  conveyed  to 
us  "  Mr.  Fairlie's  best  congratulations,"  and 
requested  to  know  whether  "  we  contemplated 
stopping  in  the  house."  I  sent  back  word  that 
the  only  object  for  which  we  had  entered  his 
doors  was  accomplished ;  that  I  contemplated 
stopping  in  no  man's  house  but  my  own ;  and 
that  Mr.  Fairlie  need  not  entertain  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  ever  seeing  us,  or  hearing  from 
us  again.  We  went  back  to  our  friends  at  the 
farm,  to  rest  that  night ;  and  the  next  morning 
— escorted  to  the  station,  with  the  heartiest  en- 
thusiasm and  good  will,  by  the  whole  village 
and  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood — 
we  returned  to  London. 

As  our  view  of  the  Cumberland  hills  faded 
in  the  distance,  I  thought  of  the  first  dis- 
heartening circumstances  under  which  the  long 
struggle  that  was  now  past  and  over  had  been 
pursued.  It  was  strange  to  look  back  and  to 
see,  now,  that  the  poverty  which  had  denied  us 
all  hope  of  assistance,  had  been  the  indirect 
means  of  our  success,  by  forcing  me  to  act  for 
myself.  If  we  had  been  rich  enough  to  find 
legal  help,  what  would  have  been  the  result? 
The  gain  (on  Mr.  Kyrle's  own  showing)  would 
have  been  more  than  doubtful ;  the  loss — judg- 
ing by  the  plain  test  of  events  as  they  had 
really  happened  —  certain.  The  Law  would 
never  have  obtained  me  my  interview  with  Mrs. 
Catherick.  The  Law  would  never  have  made 
PcBca  the  means  of  forcing  a  confession  from 
the  Count. 

II. 

Two  more  events  remain  to  be  added  to  the 
chain,  before  it  reaches  fairly  from  the  outset  of 
the  story  to  the  close. 

While  our  new  sense  of  freedom  from  the 
long  oppression  of  the  past  was  still  strange 
to  us,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  friend  who  had 
given  me  my  first  employment  in  wood  en- 
graving, to  receive  from  him  a  fresh  testimony 
of  his  regard  for  my  welfare.  He  had  been 
commissioned  by  his  employers  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  to  examine  for  them  a  French  discovery 
in  the  practical  application  of  his  Art,  the 
merits  of  which  they  were  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain. His  own  engagements  had  not  allowed 
him  leisure  time  to  undertake  the  errand ;  and 
lie  had  most  kindly  suggested  that  it  should  be 
transferred  tome.  I  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  thankfully  accepting  the  offer;  for  if  I  ac- 
quitted myself  of  my  commission  as  I  hoped  I 
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should,  the  result  would  be  a  permanent  engage- 
ment on  the  illustrated  newspaper,  to  which  I 
was  now  only  occasionally  attached. 

I  received  my  instructions  and  packed  up  for 
the  journey  the  next  day.  On  leaving  Laura 
once  more  (under  what  changed  circumstances  !) 
in  her  sister's  care,  a  serious  consideration  re- 
curred to  me,  which  had  more  than  once  crossed 
my  wife's  mind,  as  well  as  my  own,  already — 1 
mean  tbe  consideration  of  Marian's  future.  Had 
we  any  right  to  let  our  selfish  affection  accept 
the  devotion  of  all  that  generous  life  ?  Was  it 
not  our  duty,  our  best  expression  of  gratitude, 
to  forget  ourselves,  and  to  think  only  of  her  ? 
I  tried  to  say  this,  when  we  were  alone  for  a 
moment,  before  I  went  away.  She  took  my 
hand,  and  silenced  me,  at  the  first  words. 

"  After  all  that  we  three  have  suffered  to- 
gether," she  said,  "  there  can  be  no  parting  be- 
tween us,  till  the  last  parting  of  all.  My  heart 
and  my  happiness,  Walter,  are  with  Laura  and 
you.  Wait  a  little  till  there  are  children's  voices 
at  your  fireside.  I  will  teach  them  to  speak  for 
me,  in  their  language  ;  and  the  first  lesson  they 
say  to  their  father  and  mother  shall  be — We 
can't  spare  our  aunt !" 

My  journey  to  Paris  was  not  undertaken 
alone.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  Pesca  decided 
that  he  would  accompany  me.  He  had  not  re- 
covered his  customary  cheerfulness,  since  the 
night  at  the  Opera ;  and  he  determined  to  try 
what  a  week's  holiday  would  do  to  raise  his 
spirits. 

I  performed  the  errand  entrusted  to  me,  and 
drew  out  the  necessary  report,  on  the  fourth 
day  from  our  arrival  in  Paris.  The  fifth  day,  I 
arranged  to  devote  to  sight-seeing  and  amuse- 
ment in  Pesca's  company. 

Our  hotel  had  been  too  full  to  accommodate 
us  both  on  the  same  floor.  My  room  was  on 
the  second  story,  and  Pesca's  was  above  me,  on 
the  third.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  I 
went  up-stairs  to  see  if  the  Professor  was  ready 
to  go  out.  Just  before  I  reached  the  landing,  I 
saw  his  door  opened  from  the  inside ;  a  long, 
delicate,  nervous  hand  (not  my  friend's  hand 
certainly)  held  it  ajar.  At  the  same  time,  I 
heard  Pesca's  voice  saying  eagerly,  in  low  tones, 
and  in  his  own  language:  "I  remember  the 
name,  but  I  don't  know  the  man.  You  saw 
at  the  Opera,  he  was  so  changed  that  I 
could  not  recognise  him.  I  will  forward  the 
report — I  can  do  no  more."  "  No  more  need 
be  done,"  answered  a  second  voice.  The  door 
opened  wide  ;  and  the  light-haired  man  with 
the  scar  on  his  cheek — the  man  I  had  seen  follow- 
ing Count  Fosco's  cab  a  week  before — came  out. 
He  bowed,  as  I  drew  aside  to  let  him  pass — his 
face  was  fearfully  pale — and  he  held  fast  by 
the  banisters,  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  Pesca's 
room.  He  was  crouched  up,  in  the  strangest 
manner,  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa.  He  seemed  to 
shrink  from  himself — to  shrink  from  me,  when  1 
approached  him. 

"Am  I  disturbing  you  ?"  I  asked.     "I  did 
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not  know  you  had  a  friend  with  you  till  I 
him  come  out." 

"  No  friend,"  said  Pesca,  eagerly.  "  I  see 
him  to  day  for  the  first  time,  and  the  last." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  brought  you  bad  news  ?" 

"  Horrible  news,  Walter !  Let  us  go  back  to 
London — I  don't  want  to  stop  here — I  am  sorry 
I  ever  came.  The  misfortunes  of  my  youth 
are  very  hard  upon  me,"  he  said,  turning  his 
face  to  the  wall ;  "  very  hard  upon  me,  in  my 
later  time.  I  try  to  forget  them — and  they  will 
not  forget  "me  f" 

"We  can't  return,  I  am  afraid,  before  the 
afternoon,"  I  replied.  "  Would  you  like  to 
come  out  with  me,  in  the  mean  time  ?" 

"  No,  my  friend ;  I  will  wait  here.  But  let 
us  go  back  to-day — pray  let  us  go  back." 

I  left  him,  with  the  assurance  that  he  should 
leave  Paris  that  afternoon.  We  had  arranged, 
the  evening  before,  to  ascend  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame,  with  Victor  Hugo's  noble  romance 
for  our  guide.  There  was  nothing  in  the  French 
capital  that  I  was  more  anxious  to  see— and  I 
departed,  by  myself,  for  the  church. 

Approaching  Notre-Dame  by  the  river-side,  I 
passed,  on  my  way,  the  terrible  dead-house  of 
Paris — the  Morgue.  A  great  crowd  clamoured 
and  heaved  round  the  door.  There  was  evidently 
something  inside  which  excited  the  popular 
curiosity,  and  fed  the  popular  appetite  for 
horror. 

I  should  have  walked  on  to  the  church,  if  the 
conversation  of  two  men  and  a  woman  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  had  not  caught  my  ear. 
They  had  just  come  out  from  seeing  the  sight 
in  the  Morgue ;  and  the  account  they  were  giving 
of  the  dead  body  to  their  neighbours,  described 
it  as  the  corpse  of  a  man — a  man  of  immense 
size,  with  a  strange  mark  on  his  left  arm. 

The  moment  those  words  reached  me,  I  stop- 
ped, and  took  my  place  with  the  crowd  going 
in.  Some  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  had 
crossed  my  mind,  when  I  heard  Pesca's  voice 
through  the  open  door,  and  when  I  saw  the 
stranger's  face  as  he  passed  me  on  the  stairs  of 
the  hotel.  Now,  the  truth  itself  was  revealed 
to  me — revealed,  in  the  chance  words  that  had 
just  reached  my  ears.  Other  vengeance  than  mine 
had  followed  that  fated  man  from  the  theatre 
to  his  own  door;  from  his  own  door  to  his 
refuge  in  Paris.  Other  vengeance  than  mine 
had  called  him  to  the  day  of  reckoning, 
and  had  exacted  from  him  the  penalty  of  his 
life.  The  moment  when  I  had  pointed  him  out 
to  Pesca,  at  the  theatre,  in  the  hearing  of  that 
stranger  by  our  side,  who  was  looking  for  him, 
too — was  the  moment  that  sealed  his  doom.  I 
remembered  the  struggle  in  my  own  heart,  when 
he  and  I  stood  face  to  face — the  struggle  before 
1  could  let  him  escape  me — and  shuddered  as  I 
recalled  it. 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  T  pressed  in  with  the 
crowd,  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  great 
glass  screen  that  parts  the  dead  from  the  living 
at  the  Morgue— nearer  and  nearer,  till  I  was 
close  behind  the  front  row  of  spectators,  and 
could  look  in. 
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There  he  lay,  unowned,  unknown ;  exposed 
to  the  flippant  curiosity  of  a  French  mob— ihi-i-r 
was  the  dreadful  end  of  that  long  life  of  de- 
graded ability  and  heartless  crime  !  Hushed 
iu  the  sublime  repose  of  death,  the  broad,  firm, 
massive  face  ana  head  fronted  us  so  grandly, 
that  the  chattering  frenchwomen  about  me 
lifted  their  hands  in  admiral  ion,  and  cried,  in 
shrill  chorus,  "  Ah,  what  a  handsome  man !"  The 
wound  i  hat  had  killed  him  had  been  struck 
wiih  a  knife  or  dagger  exactly  over  his  heart. 
No  other  traces  of  violence  appeared  about  the 
body,  except  on  the  left  arm  ;  and  there,  exactly 
in  the  place  where  I  hud  seen  the  brand  on 
Pesca's  arm,  were  two  deep  cuts  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  T,  which  entirely  obliterated  the  mark 
of  the  Brotherhood.  His  clothes  hung  above 
him,  showed  that  he  had  been  himself  conscious 
of  his  danger — they  were  clothes  that  had  dis- 
guised him  as  a  French  artisan.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  not  for  longer,  1  forced  myself  to  see 
these  things  through  the  glass  screen.  I  can 
write  of  them  at  no  greater  length,  for  I  saw 
no  more. 

The  few  facts,  in  connexion  with  his  death 
which  I  subsequently  ascertained  (partly  from 
Pesca  and  partly  from  other  sources),  may  be 
stated  here,  before  the  subject  is  dismissed  trom 
these  pages. 

His  body  was  taken  out  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
disguise  which  I  have  described;  nothing  being 
found  on  him  which  revealed  his  name,  his  rank, 
or  his  place  of  abode.  The  hand  that  struck 
him  was  never  traced  ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  killed  were  never  discovered. 
I  leave  others  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  in 
reference  to  the  secret  of  the  assassination,  as  I 
h;ivc  drawn  mine.  When  I  have  intimated  that 
the  foreigner  with  the  scar  was  a  Member  of 
the  Brotherhood  (admitted  in  Italy,  after  Pesca's 
departure  from  his  native  country),  and  when 
I  have  further  added  that  the  two  cuts,  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  on  the  left  arm  of  the  dead  man, 
signified  the  Italian  word,  "Traditore,"  and 
showed  that  justice  had  been  done  by  the  Bro- 
therhood on  a  Traitor,  I  have  contributed  all 
that  I  know  towards  elucidating  the  mystery  of 
Count  Fosco's  death. 

The  body  was  identified,  the  day  after  I  had 
seen  it,  by  means  of  an  anonymous  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife.  He  was  buried,  by  Madame 
Fosco,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  Fresh 
funeral  wreaths  continue,  to  this  day,  to  be  hung 
on  the  ornamental  bronze-railings  round  the 
tomb,  by  the  Countess's  own  hand.  She  lives, 
in  the  strictest  retirement,  at  Versailles.  Not 
long  since,  she  published  a  Biography  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  The  work  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  name  that  was  really  liis 
own,  or  on  the  secret  history  of  his  life  :  it  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his 
domestic  virtues,  the  assertion  of  his  rare 
abilities,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  honours 
conferred  on  him.  The  circumstances  attending 
his  death  are  very  briefly  noticed  ;  and  arc 
summed  up,  on  the  last  page,  in  this  sentence : 


— His  life  was  one  long  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  sacred  principle*  of 
Order — aud  he  died  a  Martyr  to  his  cause." 


THE  summer  and  aul  umn  passed,  after  my 
return  from  Paris,  and  brought  no  changes  wii  u 
tiiein  which  need  be  noticed  here.  We  lived 
uply  and  quietly,  that  the  income  which 
I  was  uow  steadily  earning  sufficed  for  all  our 
wauls. 

Iu  the  February  of  the  new  year,  our  first 
child  was  born — a  son.  My  mother  and  sister 
anil  Mrs.  Vcsey,  were  our  guests  at  the  little 
christening  party  ;  and  Mrs.  Clements  was  pre- 
sent, to  assist  my  wife,  on  the  same  occasion. 
Marian  was  our  boy's  godmother ;  and  Pesca 
and  Mr.  Gilmore  (the  latter  acting  by  proxy) 
were  his  godfathers.  I  may  add  here,  that, 
when  Mr.  Gilmore  returned  to  us,  a  year  later, 
he  assisted  the  design  of  these  pages,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  writing  the  Narrative  which  appears 
early  in  the  story  under  his  name,  and  which, 
though  the  first  in  order  of  precedence,  was 
thus,  in  order  of  time,  the  last  that  I  received. 

The  only  event  in  our  lives  which  now  re- 
mains to  be  recorded,  occurred  when  our  little 
Walter  was  six  months  old. 

At  that  time,  I  was  sent  to  Ireland,  to  make 
sketches  for  certain  forthcoming  illustrations  in 
the  newspaper  to  which  I  was  attached.  I  was 
away  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  corresponding  re- 
gularly with  my  wife  and  Marian,  except  during 
the  last  three  days  of  my  absence,  when  my 
movements  %ere  too  uncertain,  to  enable  me  to 
receive  letters.  I  performed  the  latter  part  of 
my  journey  back,  at  night ;  and  when  I  reached 
home  in  the  morning,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
there  was  no  one  to  receive  me.  Laura  and 
Marian  and  the  child  had  left  the  house  on  the 
day  before  my  return. 

A  note  from  my  wife,  which  was  given  to  me 
by  the  servant,  only  increased  my  surprise,  by 
informing  me  that  they  had  gone  to  Limmeridge 
House.  Marian  had  prohibited  any  attempt  at 
written  explanations— I  was  entreated  to  follow 
them  the  moment  I  came  back — complete  en- 
lightenment awaited  me  011  my  arrival  in  Cum- 
berland— and  I  was  forbidden  to  feel  the  slightest 
anxiety,  in  the  mean.  time.  There  the  note 
ended. 

It  was  still  early  enough  to  catch  the  morn- 
ing train.  I  reached  Linuneridge  House  the 
same  afternoon. 

My  wife  and  Marian  were  both  up-stairs. 
They  had  established  themselves  (by  way  of 
completing  my  amazement)  in  the  little  room 
which  had  once  been  assigned  to  me  for  a  studio, 
when  I  was  employed  ou  Mr.  Fairlie's  drawings. 
On  the  very  chair  which  1  used  to  occupy  when 
1  was  at  work,  Marian  was  silling  now,  with  the 
child  industriously  sucking  his  coral  upon  her 
lap — while  Laura  was  standing  bv  the  well- 
remembered  drawing-table  which  I  had  so  often 
used,  with  the  little  album  that  1  had  filled  for 
her,  in  past  times,  open  under  her  hand. 

"  What  iu  the  name  of  heaven  has  brought 
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here?"  I  asked.  "Does  Mr.  Fairlie 
-  ?" 

Marian  suspended  the  question  on  my  lips, 
by  telling  me  that  Mr  Pairlie  was  dead.  lie 
had  been  struck  by  paralysis,  and  had  never 
rallied  after  the  shock.  'Mr.  Kyrle  had  in- 
formed them  of  his  death,  and  had  advised  them 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Limmeridge  House. 

Some  dim  perception  of  a  great  change 
dawned  on  my  mind.  Laura  spoke  before  I  had 
quite  realised  it.  She  stole  close  to  me,  to 
enjoy  the  surprise  which  was  still  expressed  in 
my  face. 

"  My  darling  Walter,"  she  said,  "  must  we 
really  account  for  our  boldness  in  coming  here  ? 
I  am  afraid,  love,  I  can  only  explain  it  by  break- 
ing through  our  rule,  and  referring  to  the  past." 

"  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  doing 
anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Marian.  "  We  can 
l)e  just  as  explicit,  and  much  more  interesting, 
by  referring  to  the  future."  She  rose;  and 
held  up  the  child,  kicking  and  crowing  in  her 
arms.  "  Do  you  know  who  this  is,  Walter  ?" 
she  asked,  with  bright  tears  of  happiness 
gathering  in  her  eyes. 

"  Even  my  bewilderment  lias  its  limits,"  I  re- 
plied. "  I  think  I  can  still  answer  for  knowing 
my  own  child." 

"Child!"  she  exclaimed,  with  all  her  easy 
gaiety  of  old  times.  "  Do  you  talk  in  that 
familiar  manner  of  one  of  the  landed  gentry  of 
England  ?  Are  you  aware,  when  I  present  this 
august  baby  to  your  notice,  in  whose  presence 
you  stand  ?  Evidently  not  !  Let  me  make  two 
eminent  personages  known  to  one  another  :  Mr. 
Walter  Hartright  —  the  Heir  of  Limmeridge" 


So  she  spoke.  In  writing  those  last  words, 
I  have  written  all.  The  pen  falters  in  my  hand ; 
the  long,  happy  labour  of  many  months  is  over  ! 
Marian  was  the  good  angel  of  our  lives — let 
Marian  end  our  Story. 


THE  END. 


OLD  KING  HAKE. 

BORN  of  the  Sea  on  a  rocky  coast 

Was  old  King  Hake, 
Where  inner  fire  and  outer  frost 

Brave  virtue  make ! 
He  was  a  hero  in  the  old 

Blood-letting  days ; 
An  iron  hero  of  Norse  mould, 

And  \varring  ways. 
He  lived  according  to  the  light 

That  lighted  him ; 
Then  strode  into  the  eternal  night, 

Resolved  and  grim. 
His  grip  was  stern  for  free  sword  play, 

When  men  were  mown; 
His  feet  were  roughshod  for  the  day 

Of  treading  down. 
When  angry,  out  the  blood  would  start 

With  old  King  Hake; 
Not  sneak  in  dark  caves  of  the  heart. 

Where  curls  the  snake. 
And  secret  murder's  hiss  is  heard 

Ere  the  deed  be  done. 


He  wove  no  web  of  wile  and  word ; 

He  bore  with  none. 
When  sharp  within  its  sheath  asleep 

Lay  his  good  sword, 
He  held  it  royal  work  to  keep 

His  kingly  word. 
A  man  of  valour,  bloody  and  wild, 

In  Viking  need ; 
And  yet  of  firelight  feeling  mild 

As  honey-mead. 

Once  in  his  youth,  from  farm  to  farm, 

Collecting  scatt, 
He  gathered  gifts  and  welcomes  warm  ; 

And  one  night  sat, 
With  hearts  all  happy  for  his  throne — 

Wishing  no  higher — 
Where  peasant  faces  merrily  shone 

Across  the  fire. 
Their  Braga-bowl  was  handed  round 

By  one  fair  girl: 
The  Sea-King  looked  and  thought,  "  I've  found 

My  hidden  pearl." 
Her  wavy  hair  was  golden  fair, 

With  sunbeams  curled ; 
Her  eyes  clear  blue  as  heaven,  and  there 

Lay  his  new  world. 
He  drank  out  of  the  mighty  horn, 

Strong,  stinging  stuff; 
Then  wiped  his  manly  mouth  unshorn 

With  hand  as  rough, 
And  kissed  her ;  drew  her  to  his  side, 

With  loving  mien, 
Saying,  "If  you  will  make  her  a  Bride, 

I'll  make  her  a  Queen." 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  an  arm, 

For,  in  those  days, 
A  waist  could  feel :  'twas  lithe  and  warm, 

And  wore  no  stays. 
"  How  many  brave  deeds  have  you  done  ?" 

She  asked  her  wooer, 
Counting  the  arm's  gold  rings :  they  won 

One  victory  more. 
The  blood  of  joy  looked  rich  and  red 

Out  of  his  face ; 
And  to  his  smiling  strength  he  wed 

Her  maiden  grace. 
'Twas  thus  King  Hake  struck  royal  root 

In  homely  ground ; 
And  healthier  buds  with  goodlier  fruit 

His  branches  crowned. 

But  Hake  could  never  bind  at  home 

His  spirit  free ; 
It  grew  familiar  with  the  foam 

Of  many  a  sea ; 
A  rare  good  blade  whose  way  was  rent 

In  many  a  war, 
And  wore  no  gem  for  ornament 

But  notch  and  scar. 
In  day  of  battle  and  hour  of  strife, 

Cried  Old  King  Hake: 
"  Kings  live  for  honour,  not  long  life." 

Then  would  he  break 
Eight  through  their  circle  of  shields,  to  reach 

Some  chief  of  a  race 
That  never  yielded  ground,  but  each 

Died  in  his  place. 
There  the  old  Norseman  stood  up  tall 

Above  the  rest ; 
Mainmast  of  battle,  head  of  all, 

They  saw  his  crest 
Toss,  where  the  war-wave  reared,  and  rode 

O'er  mounds  of  dead, 
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And  where  the  battle-dust  was  trod 

A  miry  rvil. 
For  Odin,  in  the  ^l.ul  wide  blue 

Of  llC.lVI'll,     \Ullllll    hlU^ll 

Wkh  sunrise,  and  the  ruddy  dew 
Of  slaughter  quaflf. 

But,  'twas  the  grandest  gallant  show 

To  see  him  .sit, 
With  !"->  I.<>n:;-.S.Tpent  all  aglow, 

And  steering  it 
Fur  the  hot  heart  of  fiercest  fight. 

A  grewsome  shapi- ! 
The  drngon-head  rose,  glancing  bright, 

And  all  agape; 
Over  the  calm  blue  sea  it  came 

Writhingly  on, 
As  half  in  sea,  and  half  in  flame, 

It  swam,  and  shone. 
The  sunlit  shields  link  scale  to  scale 

From  stem  to  stern, 
Over  the  steersman's  head  the  tail 

Doth  twist  nnd  burn. 
With  oars  nil  moved  at  once,  it  makes 

Low  hoverings; 
Half  walks  tliu  water,  and  half  takes 

The  air  with  wings. 
The  war-horns  bid  the  light  begin 

With  death-grip  good: 
King  Hake  goes  at  the  foremost,  in 

His  15aie-Sark  mood. 
A  twelvemonth's  taxes  spent  in  spears 

Hurled  in  an  hour ! 
But  in  that  host  no  spirit  fears 

The  hurtling  shower. 
And  loii£  will  many  a  mother  and  wife 

Wait,  weary  at  home, 
Ere  from  that  mortal  murderous  strife 

Their  darlings  come. 

Hake  did  not  seek  to  softly  die, 

With  child  and  wife; 
He  bore  his  head  in  death  as  high 

As  in  his  life. 
Glittering  in  eye,  and  grim  in  lip, 

•ade  them  make 
Ready  for  sailing  his  War-Ship, 

That  he,  King  Hake, 
The  many-wounded,  grey,  and  old, 

11  is  day  being  done, 
II. •,  tin1  Norse  warrior,  brave  and  bold, 

Might  die  like  one. 
And  chanting  some  old  battle-song, 

Thrilling  and  weird, 
His  soul  vibrating,  shook  his  long 

Majestic  beard. 
The  gilded  battle-axe,  still  red, 

In  his  riylit  hand; 
With  shield  on  arm,  and  helm  on  head, 

They  help'd  him  stand, 
And  girded  him  with  his  good  sword  ; 

And  so  attired, 
Wi:h  his  dead  warriors  all  aboard, 

The  ship  he  fired, 
And  lay  down  with  his  heroes  dead, 

On  deck  to  die ; 
Still  singing,  drooped  his  grey  old  head, 

With  face  to  sky. 
The  wind  blew  seawanls ;  gloriously 

The  death-pyre  glowed ! 
On  his  last  Viking  voyage  he 

Triumphing  rode: 
Floating  afar  between  the  Isles, 


la-t  hum.', 
Where  open-armed  Valhalla  smiles, 

And  bids  him  come. 
There,  as  a  Kinking  sunset  dies 

Down  in  the  west, 
The  fire  went  out ;  the  rude  heart  lies 

At  reat — at  rest, 
And  slep|-iii;;  in  its  ocean  bed, 

That  burial-place 
Most  royal  for  the  kingly  dead 

O'  the  old  sea-race ! 
So  the  Norse  noble  of  renown, 

With  liis  stern  pride, 
That  flaming  crown  of  death  pulled  down. 

And  so  he  died. 


A  DAY'S  RIDE  :  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wno  has  not  experienced  tlie  charm  of  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  when  totally  removed  from 
all  tlie  accidents  of  his  station,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  fortune,  and  his  other  belongings, 
he  has  taken  his  place  amongst  perfect  stran- 
gers, and  been  estimated  by  the  claims  of  his 
own  individuality?  Is  it  not  this  which  gives 
the  almost  ecstasy  of  our  first  tour— our  first 
journey  ?  There  are  none  to  say,  "  Who  is  this 
Potts  that  gives  himself  these  airs?"  "What 
pretension  nas  he  to  say  this,  or  order  that ':" 
"  What  would  old  Peter  say  if  he  saw  his  son 
to-day?"  with  all  the  other  "What  has  the 
world  come  tos  ?"  and  "  What  are  we  to  see 
nexts?"  I  say,  it  is  with  a  glorious  sense  of 
independence  that  one  sees  himself  emanci- 
pated from  all  these  restraints,  and  recognises 
ins  freedom  to  be  that  which  nature  has  made 
him. 

As  I  sat  on  Lord  Keldrum's  left — Father 
Dyke  was  on  his  right — was  I  in  any  real  qua- 
lity other  than  I  ever  am?  Was  my  nature 
different,  my  voice,  my  manner,  my  social  tone, 
as  I  received  all  the  bland  attentions  of  my 
courteous  host?  And  yet,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  I  felt  that  if  it  were  known  to  that 
polite  company  I  was  the  son  of  Peter  Potts, 
pothecary,  all  my  conversational  courage  would 
have  failed  me.  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
assert  fifty  things  I  now  declared,  nor  vouched 
for  a  hundred  that  I  as  assuredly  guaranteed. 
If  I  had  had  to  carry  about  me  traditions  of  the 
shop  in  Mary's  Abbey,  tlie  laboratory,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  how  could  I  have  had  the  nerve  to 
discuss  any  of  the  topics  on  which  I  now  pro- 
nounced so  authoritatively?  And  yet,  these 
were  all  accidents  of  my  existence — no  more  ME 
than  was  the  colour  of  his  whiskers  mine  who 
vaccinated  me  for  cow-pock.  The  man  Potts 
was  himself  through  all ;  he  was  neither  com- 
pounded of  senna  and  salts,  nor  amalgamated 
with  sarsaparilla  and  the  acids;  but  by  the 
cruel  laws  of  a  harsh  conventionality  it  was  de- 
creed otherwise,  and  the  trade  of  the  father 
descends  to  the  son  in  every  estimate  of  all  he 
does,  and  says,  and  thinks.  Tlie  converse 
of  the  proposition  I  was  now  to  feel  in  the  sue- 
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cess  I  obtained  in  this  company.    I  was,  as 
the    Germans  would  say,    "  Der    Heir   Potts 
SELBST,    nicht  nach   seinen  Begebenheiten"- 
tlie  man  Potts,  not  the  creature  of  his  belong- 
ings. 

The  man  thus  freed  from  his  "  antecedents," 
and  owning  no  "relatives,"  feels  like  one  to 
whom  a  great,  a  most  unlimited  credit  has  been 
opened,  in  matter  of  opinion.  Not  reduced 
to  fashion  his  sentiments  by  some  supposed 
standard  becoming  his  station,  he  roams  at  will 
over  the  broad  prairie  of  life,  enough  if  he  can 
show  cause  why  he  says  this  or  thinks  that, 
without  having  to  defend  himself  for  his  pa- 
rentage, and  the  place  he-  was  born  in.  Little 
wonder  if,  with  such  a  sum  to  my  .credit,  I 
drew  largely  on  it ;  little  wonder  if  I  were  dog- 
matical and  demonstrative;  little  wonder  if, 
when  my  reason  grew  wearied  witli  facts,  I  re- 
posed on  my  imagination  in  fiction. 

Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  I  only  be- 
came what  I  have  set  down  here  after  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne, and  no  small  share  of  a  claret,  strong- 
bodied  enough  to  please  the  priest.  I  didn't  like 
that  priest.  From  the  moment  we  sat  down  to 
table,  I  conceived  for  him  a  sort  of  distrust.  He 
was  painfully  polite  and  civil ;  he  had  a  soft,  slip- 
pery, Clare  accent ;  but  there  was  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  that  showed  he  was  by  nature 
satirical.  Perhaps  because  we  were  more  read- 
ing men  than  the  others  that  it  was  we  soon 
found  ourselves  pitted  against  each  other  in 
argument,  and  this  not  upon  one,  but  upon 
every  possible  topic  that  turned  up.  Hammond, 
I  found  also,  stood  by  the  priest;  Oxley  was  my 
backer ;  and  his  lordship  played  umpire.  Dyke 
was  a  shrewd,  sarcastic  dog  in  his  way,  but  he 
had  no  chance  with  me.  How  mercilessly  I 
treated  his  church ! — he  pushed  me  to  it — what 
an  expose  did  I  make  of  the  Pope  and  his  go- 
vernment, with,  all  their  extortions  and  cruel- 
ties !  how  ruthlessly  I  showed  them  up  as  the 
sworn  enemies  of  all  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment !  The  priest  never  got  angry.  He  was  too 
cunning  for  that,  and  he  even  laughed  at  some 
of  my  anecdotes,  of  which  I  related  a  great 
many. 

"  Don't  be  so  hard  on  him,  Potts,"  whispered 
my  lord,  as  the  day  wore  on;  "  he's  not  one 
of  us,  you  know !" 

This  speech  put  me  into  a  flutter  of  de- 
light. It  was  not  alone  that  he  called  me  Potts, 
but  there  was  also  an  acceptance  of  me  as  one 
of  his  own  set.  We  were,  in  fact,  henceforth 
"  nous  autres."  Enchanting  recognition,  never 
to  be  forgotten ! 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  us  ?"  said 
Dyke,  mildly  remonstrating  against  some  severe 
measures  we  of  the  landed  interest  might  be  yet 
driven  to  resort  to. 

"  I  don't  know — that  is  to  say — I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  whether  it  were  better  to 
make  a  clearance  of  you  altogether,  or  to  bribe 
you." 

"  Bribe  us  by  all  means,  then •!"  said  he,  with 
a  most  serious  earnestness. 


"  Ah !  but  could  we  rely  upon  you  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  That  would  greatly  depend  upon  the  price." 

"  I'll  not  haggle  about  terms,  nor  I'm  sure 
would  Keldrum,"  said  I,  nodding  over  to  his 
lordship. 

"  You  are  only  just  to  me,  in  that,"  said  he, 
smiling. 

"  That's  all  fine  talking  for  you  fellows  who 
had  the  luck  to  be  first  on  the  list,  but  what  are 
poor  devils  like  Oxley  and  myself  to  do  ?"  said 
Hammond.  "Taxation  comes  down  to  second 
sons." 

"  And  the  Times  says  that's  all  right,"  added 
Oxley. 

"  And  I  say  it's  all  wrong ;  and  I  say  more,"  I 
broke  in:  "I  say  that  of  all  the  tyrannies  of 
Europe,  I  know  of  none  like  that  newspaper. 
Why,  sir,  whose  station,  I  would  ask,  now-a-days, 
can  exempt  him  from  its  impertinent  criticisms? 
Can  Keldrum  say— can  I  say — that  to-morrow  or 
next  day  we  shall  not  be  arraigned  for  this,  that, 
or  t'other  ?  I  choose,  for  instance,  to  manage 
my  estate — the  property  that  has  been  in  my 
family  for  centuries — the  acres  that  have  de- 
scended to  us  by  grants  as  old  as  Magna  Charta. 
I  desire,  for  reasons  that  seem  sufficient  to  my- 
self, to  convert  arable  into  grass  land.  I  say  to 
one  of  my  tenant  farmers — it's  Hedgeworth — no 
matter,  1  shall  not  mention  names,  but  I  say  to 
him " 

"  I  know  the  man,"  broke  in  the  priest ;  "  you 
mean  Hedgeworth  Davis,  of  Mount  Davis." 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not,"  said  I,  angrily,  for  I  re- 
sented this  attempt  to  run  me  to  earth. 

"  Hedgeworth  !  Hedgeworth !  It  ain't  that 
fellow  that  was  in  the  BAiles ;  the  2nd  battalion, 
is  it  ?"  said  Oxley. 

"  I  repeat,"  said  I,  "  that  I  will  mention  no 
names." 

"  My  mother  had  some  relatives  Hedge- 
worths,  they  were  from  Herefordshire.  How 
odd,  Potts,  if  we  should  turn  out  to  be  con- 
nexions! you  said  thai.,  these  people  were  re- 
lated to  you." 

"  I  hope,"  I  said,  angrily,  "  that  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  the  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion of  every  man  whose  name  1  may  mention 
in  conversation.  At  least,  I  would  protest  that 
I  have  not  prepared  myself  for  such  a  demand 
upon  my  memory." 

"  Of  course  not,  Potts.  It  would  be  a  test 
no  man  could  submit  to,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  That  Hedgeworth,  who  was  in  the  Rifles, 
exceeded  all  the  fellows  I  ever  met  in  draw- 
ing the  long  bow.  There  was  no  country  he 
had  not  been  in,  no  army  he  had  not  served 
with ;  he  was  related  to  every  celebrated  man 
in  Europe;  and,  after  all,  it  turned  out  that 
his  father  was  an  attorney  at  Market  Harbo- 
rough,  and  sub-agent  to  one  of  our  fellows  who 
had  some  property  there."  This  was  said  by 
Hammond,  who  directed  the  speech  entirely  to 
me. 

"  Confound  the  Hedgeworths,  all  together," 
Oxley  broke  in.  "  They  have  carried  us  miles 
away  from  what  we  were  talking  of." 
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Tills  was  a  sentiment   that  met  m\  hearties! 
concurrence,  and  I  nodded  in  friendly  rec- 
tum to  tin;  sneaker,  and  drank  off  my  glass  to 
his  health. 

"  \Vlio  can  give  us  a  song?  I'll  back  his  re- 
verence here  to  !>••  a  vocalist,"  cried  Hammond. 
•iimi^i,  Ihke  s.iiiic  one  of  I  he  lUif.ional 
melodies  \viili  ^rcat.  feeling  and  taste.  Oxley 
followed  with  MflKthlBC  in  less  |ie.rfecl,  i 
and  we  all  grew  very  jolly.  '1'lien  there  came 
a  broiled  bone  and  some  devilled  kidneys,  and 
a  warm  brew  which  Hammond  himself  con- 
cocted—a  most  insidious  liquor,  which  had  a 
strong  odour  of  lemons,  and  was  compounded, 
at  the  same  time,  of  little  else  than  rum  and 
•MKE. 

There  is  an  adage  that  says  "  in  vinoveritas," 
which  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  a  great  fallacy  ; 
at  least,  as  regards  my  own  case,  I  know  it  to  be 
totally  inapplicable.  I  am,  in  my  sober  hours — 
and  1  am  proud  to  say  that  the  exceptions  from 
such  are  ol  the  rarest — one  of  the  most  veracious 
of  mortals;  indeed,  in  my  frank  sincerity,  I  have 
often  given  offence  to  those  who  like  a  courteous 
hypocrisy  better  than  an  ungraceful  truth. 
Whenever,  by  any  chance,  it,  has  been  my  ill- 
fortune  to  transgress  these  limits,  there  is  no 
bound  to  my  imagination.  There  is  nothing  too 
extravagant  or  too  vainglorious  for  me  to  say 
of  myself.  All  the  strange  incidents  of  ro- 
mance that  I  have  read,  all  the  travellers'  stories, 
newspaper  accidents,  adventures  by  sea  and  land, 
wonderful  coincidences,  unexpected  turns  of  for- 
I  tune,  I  adapt  to  myself,  and  coolly  relate  tiicm 
as  personal  experiences.  Listeners  have  after- 
wards told  me  that  I  possess  an  amount  of  con- 
sistence, a  verisimilitude  in  these  narratives  per- 
fectly marvellous,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  I  myself  must,  for  the  time 
being,  be  the  dupe  of  my  own  imagination.  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  such  must  be  the  true  expla- 
nation of  this  curious  fact.  How,  in  any  other 
mode,  explain  the  rash  wagers,  absurd  and  im- 
possible 'engairvMnents  [  have  contracted  in  such 
moments,  backing  myself  to  leap  twenty-three 
feet  on  the  level  sward;  to  dive  in  six  fathoms 
wafer  and  fetch  up  Heaven  knows  what  of  shells 
and  marine  curiosities  from  the  bottom ;  to  ride 
the  most  unmanageable  of  horses,  and,  single- 
handed  and  unarmed,  to  light  the  liercest  bull- 
dog in  England?  Then,  as  to  intellectual  feats, 
what  have  I  nut  engaged  to  perform  ?  Sums  of 
mental  arithmetic;  whole  newspapers  committed 
to  memory  after  one  reading;  verse  composi- 
tions, on  any  theme,  in  ten  languages  ;  and  once, 
a  written  contract  to  compose  a  whole  opera, 
with  all  the  scores,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
To  a  nature  thus  strangely  constituted,  wine 
was  a  perfect  ma^ic  wand,  transforming  a  poor, 
weak,  distrustful,  modest  man,  into  a 
and  yet,  even  with  such  temptations,  i 
were  extremeh  ran  and  unfrequeut.  Are  there 
many,  1  would  ask,  thut  could  resist,  the 
port  to  such  a  dreamland,  with  only  the  jn 
of  a  headache  the  next  morning?  SOUK 
would  pcrhaos  -n^-est  that,  these  were  enjoy- 
ments to  pay  forfeit  on.  Well,  so  they  were ; 


but  I  most  not  anticipate.  And  now  to  my 
tale. 

To  Hammond's  brew  there  succeeded  one  by 
Oxley,  made  after  an  American  receipt,  and  cer- 
tainly both  fragrant  and  insinuating,  and  then 
came  a  concoction  made  by  the  priest,  which  he 
called  "Father  Hosey's  pride/'  It  was  made  in 
a  bowl,  and  drunk  out  of  lemon-rinds,  ingeniously 
lilted  into  the  wine-glasses.  I  remember  no 
other  particulars  about  it,  though  lean  call  to 
mind  much  of  the  conversation  that  preceded  it. 
How  I  gave  a  long  historical  account  of  my 
family,  that  we  came  originally  from  Corsica, 
the  name  Potts  being  a  corruption  of  Pozzo,  and 
that  \\c  were  of  the  same  stoek  as  the  celebrated 
diplomatist  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Our  unclaimed 
estates  iii  the  island  were  of  fabulous  value,  but 
in  asserting  my  right  to  them  I  should  accept 
thirteen  mortal  duels,  the  arrears  of  a  hundred  and 
odd  years  unscored  off,  in  anticipation  of  which 
I  had  at  one  time  taken  lessons  from  Angelo  in 
fencing,  which  led  to  the  celebrated  challenge 
they  might  have  read  in  Galiguani,  where  I 
ollered  to  meet  any  swordsman  in  Europe  for 
ten  thousand  Napoleons,  giving  choice  of  the 
weapon  to  my  adversary.  With  a  tear  to  the 
memory  of  tne  poor  French  colonel  tnat  I  killed 
at  Sedan,  I  turned  the  conversation.  Being  in 
France,  I  incidentally  mentioned  some  anecdotes 
of  military  life,  and  howl  had  invented  the  rillc 
called  after  Minie's  name,  and,  in  a  moment 
of  good  nature,  given  that  excellent  fellow  my 
secret. 

" I  will  say,"  said  I,  "that  Minie  has  shown 
more  gratitude  than  some  others  nearer  home, 
but  we'll  talk  of  rifled  cannon  another  time." 

In  an  episode  about  bear-shooting,  I  men- 
tioned the  Emperor  of  Russia,  poor  dear 
Nicholas,  and  told  how  we  had  once  exchanged 
horses,  mine  being  more  strong-boned,  and 
a  weight  -carrier,  his  a  light  Caucasian  mare, 
of  purest  breed,  "the  dam  of  that  creature 
you  may  see  below  in  the  stable  now,"  said 
I,  carelessly.  "  'Come  and  see  me  one  of 
these  days,  Potts,' said  he,  in  parting;  'come 
and  na^s  a  week  with  me  at  Constantinople.' 
Tli is  was  tire  first  intimation  he  had  ever 
given  of  his  project  against  Turkey,  and  when 
I  told  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  re- 
mark was  a  muttered  '  Strange  fellow,  Potts 
— knows  everything  !'  though  he  made  no  reply 
to  me  at  the  time." 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  that  the 
priest  began  with  what  struck  me  as  an  attempt 
to  outdo  me  as  a  story-teller,  an  effort  i  should 
have  treated  with  the  most  contemptuous  indif- 
ference but  for  the  amount  ot  attention  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  others.  Nor  wus  this  all,  but 
actually  I  perceived  ihat  a  kind  of  rivalry  was 
to  be  established,  so  that  we  were 
pitted  directly  against  each  otiier.  Amongst 
the  other  self-delusions  of  such  moments  was 
the  profound  conviction  I  entertained  that  I  was 
master  of  ail  ir.cnes  of  skill  and  address,  superior 
ijor  A.  at  whist,  and  able  to  give  btaunton 
a  pawn  and  t  he  move  at  chess.  The  priest  was 
just  as  vainglorious.  ''  iie'ti  like  to  see  the  man 
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•who'd  play  him  a  game  of '  spoiled  five' " — what- 
ever that  was — "  or  drafts  ;  ay,  or,  though  it 
•was  not  his  pride,  a  bit  of  backgammon." 

"  Done,  for  fifty  pounds ;  double  on  the 
gammon  !"  cried  I. 

"Fifty  fiddlesticks!"  cried  he;  "where 
•would  you  or  I  find  as  many  shillings?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  said  I,  angrily. 
"Am  I  to  suppose  that  you  doubt  my  com- 
petence to  risk  such  a  contemptible  sum,  or 
is  it  to  your  own  inability  alone  you  \vould 
testify  ?" 

A  very  acrimonious  dispute  followed,  of  which 
I  have  no  clear  recollection.  I  only  remember 
how  Hammond  was  out-and-out  for  the  priest, 
and  Oxley  too  tipsy  to  take  my  part  with  any 
efficiency.  At  last — how  arranged  I  can't  say — 
peace  was  restored,  and  the  next  thing  I  can 
recal  was  listening  to  Father  Dyke  giving  a 
long,  and  of  course  a  most  fabulous,  history  of 
a  ring  that  he  wore  on  his  second  finger.  It 
was  given  by  the  Pretender,  he  said,  to  his 
uncle,  the  celebrated  Carmelite  monk,  Lawrence 
O'Kelly,  who  for  years  had  followed  the  young 
prince's  fortunes.  It  was  an  onyx,  with  the 
letters  C.  E.  S.  engraved  on  it.  Keldrum  took 
an  immense  fancy  to  it ;  he  protested  that  every- 
thing that  attached  to  that  unhappy  family  pos- 
sessed in  his  eyes  an  uncommon  interest.  "  If 
you  have  a  fancy  to  take  up  Potts's  wager,"  said 
he,  laughingly,  "  I'll  give  you  fifty  pounds  for 
your  signet  ring." 

The  priest  demurred — Hammond  interposed 
— then,  there  was  more  discussion,  now  warm, 
now  jocose.  Oxley  tried  to  suggest  something, 
which  we  all  laughed  at.  Keldrum  placed  the 
backgammon  board  meanwhile,  but  1  can  give 
no  clear  account  of  what  ensued,  though  I  re- 
member that  the  terms  of  our  wager  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  Hammond,  and  signed  by 
Father  D.  and  myself,  and  in  the  conditions 
there  figured  a  certain  ring,  guaranteed  to  have 
belonged  to,  and  have  been  worn  by,  his  Royal 
Highness  Charles  Edward,  and  a  cream-coloured 
horse,  equally  guaranteed  as  the  produce  of  a 
Caucasian  mare  presented  by  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  the  present  owner.  The  document 
was  witnessed  by  all  three,  Oxley's  name  written 
in  two  letters,  and  a  nourish. 

After  that,  I  played,  and  lost ! 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

I  CAN  recal  to  this  very  hour  the  sensation 
of  headache  and  misery  with  which  I  awoke  the 
morning  after  this  debauch.  Racking  pain  it 
was,  with  a  sort  of  tremulous  beating  all  through 
the  brain,  as  though  a  small  engine  iiad  been  set 
to  work  there,  and  that  piston,  and  boiler,  and 
connecting  rod  were  all  banging,  fizzing,  and 
vibrating  amid  my  fevered  senses.  I  was,  be- 
sides, much  puzzled  to  know  where  I  was, 
and  how  I  had  come  there.  Controversial 
divinity,  genealogy,  horse-racing,  the  peerage, 
and  "  double  sixes"  were  dancing  a  wild  co- 
tillion through  my  brain ;  and  although  a  waiter 
more  than  once  cautiously  obtruded  his  heac 
into  the  room,  to  see  if  1  were  asleep,  and  as 


guardedly  withdrew  it  again,  I  never  had  energy 
:,o  speak  to  him,  but  lay  passive  and  still,  wait- 
ing till  my  mind  might  clear,  and  the  cloud-fog 
that  obscured  my  faculties  might  be  wafted 
away. 

At  last — it  was  towards  evening — the  man, 
possibly  becoming  alarmed  at  my  protracted 
lethargy,  moved  somewhat  briskly  through  the 
room,  and  with  that  amount  of  noise  that  showed 
be  meant  to  arouse  me,  disturbed  chairs  and 
(ire-irons  indiscriminately. 

"  Is  it  late  or  early  ?"  asked  I,  faintly. 

"  'Tis  near  five,  sir,  and  a  beautiful  evening," 
said  he,  drawing  nigh,  with  the  air  of  one  dis- 
posed for  colloquy. 

I  didn't  exactly  like  to  ask  where  I  was,  and 
tried  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  a  little  circumlo- 
cution. "  I  suppose,"  said  I,  yawning,  "  for1  all 
that  is  to  be  done  in  a  place  like  this,  when  up, 
one  might  just  as  well  stay  abed,  eh  ?" 

"  'Tis  the  snuggest  place  anyhow,"  said  he, 
with  that  peculiar  disposition  to  agree  with  you 
so  characteristic  in  an  Irish  waiter. 

"  No  society  ?"  sighed  I. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir." 

"  No  theatre  ?" 

"  Devil  a  one,  sir." 

"No  sport ?" 

"  Yesterday  was  the  last  of  the  season,  sir ;  and 
signs  on  it,  his  lordship  and  the  other  gentle- 
men was  off  immediately  after  breakfast." 

"You  mean  Lord — Lord "     A  mist  was 

clearing  slowly  away,  but  I  could  not  yet  see 
clearly. 

"  Lord  Keldrum,  sir;  a  real  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him." 

"  Oh  yes !  to  be  sure — a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,"  muttered  I.  "  And  so  he's  gone,  is 
he?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  last  word  he  said  was 
about  your  honour." 

"  About  me — what  was  it  ?" 

"  Well,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  with 
a  hesitating  and  confused  manner,  "I  didn't 
rightly  understand  it;  but  as  well  as  I  could 
catch  the  words,  it  was  something  about  hop- 
ing your  honour  had  more  of  that  wonderful 
breed  of  horses  the  Emperor  of  Roossia  gave 
you." 

"  Oh  yes !  I  understand,"  said  I,  stopping 
him  abruptly.  "  By  the  way,  how  is  Elondel — 
that  is,  my  horse — this  morning  ?" 

"  Well,  he  looked  fresh  and  hearty,  when  he 
went  off  this  morning  at  daybreak " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  I,  jumping  up 
in  my  bed.  "Went  off?  where  to ?" 

" — With  Father  Dyke  on  his  back;  and  a  neater 
hand  he  couldn't  wish  over  him.  '  Tim,'  says  he 
to  the  ostler,as  he  mounted,  'there's  a  five-shilling 
piece  for  you,  for  hansel,  for  I  won  this  baste 
last  night,  and  you  must  drink  my  health  and 
wish  me  luck  with  him.'  " 

I  heard  no  more,  but  sinking  back  into  the 
bed,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  over- 
come with  shame  and  misery.  All  the  mists 
that  had  blurred  my  faculties  had  now  been 
swept  clean  away,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
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previous  evening  was  revealed  before  me.  My 
stupid  Tolly,  1 1  iy  absurd  boastfulness,  my  egregious 
story-telling — not  to  cull  it  worse— were  all 
there  ;  but,  shall  I  acknowledge  it  ?  what,  pained 
me  not  less  poignantly  was  the  fact  that  I  ven- 
tured to  stake  the  horse  I  had  merely  hired,  and 
actually  lost  him  at  the  play-table. 

As  soon  as  I  rallied  from  this  state  of  self- 
accusation,  I  set  to  work  to  think  how  I  should 
manage  to  repossess  myself  of  my  beast,  my  loss 
of  whieh  might  be  converted  into  a  felony. 
To  follow  the  priest  and  ransom  Blondel  was 
my  first  care.  Father  Dyke  would  most  pro- 
bably not  exact  an  unreasonable  price ;  he,  of 
course,  never  believed  one  word  ot  my  nonsen- 
sical narrative  about  Schamyl  and  the  Caucasus, 
ami  he'd  not  revenge  upon  Potts  sober  the  follies 
'  of  Potts  tipsy.  It  is  true  my  purse  was  a  very 
slender  one,  but  Blondel,  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  his  pedigree,  could  not  be  a 
costly  animal ;  fifteen  pounds — twenty,  certainly 
— ought  to  buy  what  the  priest  would  call 
"every  hair  on  uis  tail." 

It  was  now  too  late  in  the  evening  to  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  measures  I  had  resolved  on, 
and  so  I  determined  to  lie  still  and  ponder 
over  them.  Dismissing  the  waiter,  with  an 
order  to  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  resumed  my  cogitations.  They  were 
not  pleasant  ones :  Potts  a  byword  for  the 
most  outrageous  and  incoherent  balderdash  and 
unf  ruth— Potts  in  the  Hue  and  Cry — Potts  in  the 
dock — Potts  in  the  pillory — Potts  paragraphed 
in  Punch — portrait  of  Potts,  price  one  penny  ! — 
these  were  only  a  fewof  the  forms  in  which  the  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Corsicau  family  of  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  now  presented  himself  to  ray  imagi- 
nation. 

The  courts  and  quadrangles  of  Old  Trinity 
ringing  with  laughter,  the  coarse  exaggera- 
tions of  tasteless  scoffers,  the  jokes  and  sneers 
of  stupidity,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableuess, 
rang  in  my  ears  as  if  I  heard  them.  All  possible 
and  impossible  versions  of  the  incident  passed 
in  review  before  me:  my  father,  driven  dis- 
tracted by  impertinent  inquiries,  cutting  me  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  then  dying  of  mortification 
and  chagrin— rewards  offered  for  my  apprehen- 
sion— descriptions,  not  in  any  way  flatteries,  of 
my  pcr-.onal  appearance — paragraphs  of  local 
papers  hinting  that  the  notorious  Potts  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  seen  in  our  neighbourhood 
yesterday,  with  sly  suggestions  about  look- 
ing after  stable  doors,  &c.  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  I  jumped  up,  and  rang  the  bell 
violently. 

"  You  know  this  Father  Dyke,  waiter  ?  In 
what  part  of  the  country  does  he  live  ?" 

"He's  parish  priest  of  Inistioge,"  said  he; 
"  the  snuggest  place  in  the  whole  county." 

"  How  far  from  this  may  it  be  ?" 

"It's  a  matter  of  tivc-aml-forty  miles;  and  by 

the  same  token,  he  said  he'd  not  draw  bridle  till 

he  got  home  to-night,  for  there  was  a  fair  at 

-cue  to-morrow,  and  it'  he  wasn't  pleased  with 

the  baste  he'd  sell  him  there." 

I  groaned  deeply,  for  here  "was  a  new  compli- 


,  entirely  unlocked  for.  "You  can't  pos- 
sibly mean,"  gasped  I  out,  "that  a  respectable 
clergyman  would  expose  for  sale  a  horse  lent  to 
him  casually  by  a  friend?"  for  the  thought 
stmck  me  that  this  protest  of  mine  should  be 
thus  early  on  record. 

The  waiter  scratched  his  head,  and  looked 
confused.  Whether  another  version  of  the 
event  possessed  him,  or  that  my  question  stag- 
i  his  convictions,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
he  made  no  reply.  "  It  is  true,"  continued  I, 
in  the  same  strain,  "  that  I  met  his  reverence 
last  night  for  the  first  time.  My  friend  Lord 
Keldrum  made  us  acquainted ;  but  seeing  him 
received  at  my  noble  friend's  board,  I  naturally 
felt,  and  said  to  myself,  '  The  man  Keldrum  ad- 
mits to  his  table  is  the  equal  of  any  one.'  Could 
anything  be  more  reasonable  than  that  ':" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  nothing,"  said  the  waiter, 
obsequiously. 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  I,  "  some  day  or  other 
it  may  chance  that  you  will  be  called  on  to  re- 
member and  rccal  this  conversation  between  us  ; 
if  so,  it  will  be  important  that -you  should  have 
a  clear  and  distinct  memory  of  the  fact,  that 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  asked  for  my 

horse,  the  answer  you  made  me  was What 

was  the  answer  you  made  me  ?" 

"  The  answer  I  med  was  this,"  said  the  fel- 
low, sturdily,  and  with  an  effrontery  I  can  never 
forget — "  the  answer  I  med  was,  that  the  man 
that  won  him  took  him  away." 

"  You're  an  insolent  scoundrel,"  cried  I,  boil- 
ing over  with  passion,  "and  if  you  don't  a^k 
pardon  for  this  outrage  on  your  knees,  I'll  in- 
clude you  in  the  indictment  for  conspiracy." 

So  far  from  proceeding  to  the  penitential  act 
I  proposed,  the  fellow  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  left  the  room.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  recover  my  wonted  calm  and  composure. 
That  this  rascal's  evidence  would  be  fatal  to  me 
if  the  question  ever  came  to  trial,  was  as  clear  as 
noonday ;  not  less  clear  was  it  that  he  knew 
this  himself. 

"  I  must  go  back  at  once  to  town,"  thought 
I.  "  I  will  surrender  myself  to  the  law.  If  a 
compromise  be  impossible,  I  will  perish  at  the 
stake." 

I  forgot  there  was  no  stake,  but  there  was 
wool-carding,  and  oakum  picking,  and  wheel- 
treading,  and  oyster-shell  pounding,  and  other 
small  plays  of  this  nature,  infinitely  more  de- 
grading to  humanity  than  all  the  cruelties  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors. 

Now,  in  no  record  of  lives  of  adventure  had  I 
met  any  account  of  such  trials  as  these.  The 
Silvio  Pellicos  of  Pentonville  arc  yet  unwritten 
martyrs.  Prison  discipline  would  vulgarise  the 
grandest epu  that  ever  was  conceived.  "Any- 
thing rather  than  this,"  said  I,  aloud.  "Pro- 
scribed, outlawed,  hunted  down,  but  never,  grey- 
coated  and  hair-clipped,  shall  a  Potts  be  sentenced 
to  the  'crank,'  or  black-holed  as  refractory  ! — 
Bring  me  my  bill,"  cried  I,  in  a  voice  cf  indig- 
nant anger.  "  "  1  will  go  forth  into  the  world  of 
darkness  and  tempest — I  will  meet  the  storm 
lie  hurricane  ;  better  all  the  conflict  of  the 
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elements  than  man's — than  man's "  I  wasn't 

exactly  sure  what,  but  there  was  no  need  of  the 
word,  for  a  gust  of  wind  had  just  flattened  my 
umbrella  in  my  face  as  I  issued  forth,  and  left 
me  breathless,  as  the  door  closed  behind  me. 


AN  ETERNAL  CITY. 

I  SIT  in  Rome,  in  a  gloomy  chamber  of  an 
albergo  giving  upon  Conductor-street,  which  is 
all  French  in  its  window  hangings,  French  in  its 
flaming  paper,  French  (and  luxurious)  in  its 
spring  mattress,  bluntly  English  in  its  strip 
of  carpet :  otherwise  generally  denationalised 
in  its  appointments  and  decorations.  There 
is  nothing  curule  about  the  chairs,  which, 
though  perhaps  uncomfortable  as  a  form  of  seat, 
would  have  been  classical  and  consoling ;  and  the 
eye  misses  that  appropriate  triclinium  or  reclining 
couch,  on  which  this  famous  people  were  wont 
to  take  their  rest.  So,  looking  blankly  into  the 
sort  of  domestic  brick-kiln  where  fires  are 
kindled  in  the  severe  season,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me,  but  to  become  generally 
practical  and  statistical,  and  to  go  forth  and 
look  for  the  noble  Roman,  and  make  him  a 
social  study  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Halloo !  ^ 

A  grinding,  a  jangling,  a  rattling  in  the  court 
— a  straining,  as  though  ship's  blocks  and  cord- 
age were  clattering  through  a  storm ;  and  I  am 
at  the  window.  There  is  a  poor  old  lion's  head 
below,  very  green  and  slimy,  who  has  been 
supplying  water  through  his  open  mouth  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  years.  At  the  lion's  head 
converge  innumerable  tight  ropes,  which  spring 
upward  wildly,  and  are  secured  high  at  lofty 
garret  windows.  And  now  from  one  special 
aerie,  a  tin  pail  is  performing,  along  its  own  spe- 
cial rope,  a  terrific  and  daring  descent.  With  a 
cruel  bump  it  comes  dangling  against  poor  old 
lion's  head,  by  this  time  pretty  well  used  to  such 
treatment,  and  after  struggling  to  right  itself, 

fets  at  last  straight  under  the  mouth,  and  is 
lied  satisfactorily.  Thence  is  drawn  up  with 
fitful  jerks  and  spasms,  scattering  great  splashes 
on  the  court  at  various  stages  of  elevation.  It 
is  common  to  see  a  helpless  can  struggling  pain- 
fully for  many  minutes  to  get  itself  upright 
under  the  mouth,  until  some  passer-by  compas- 
sionating, steps  in  and  sets  the  acrobatic  can 
upon  his  legs.  There  is  something  so  quaint 
and  lazy  in  this  fashion  of  drawing  water,  that 
I  go  out  into  the  street  in  spirits.  Only  one 
moment's  hesitation  on  the  threshold  of  the  hos- 
telry, one  short  suspension  while  the  bells  ring 
in  the  orchestra  and  the  curtain  rolls  up  slowly. 
Considering  that  the  two  gable  ends,  as  it 
were,  of  Conductor-street  stand  in  bold  shadow 
as  good  and  effective  flies  or  side  scenes,  and 
bring  out,  in  fine  clear  light,  a  good  strip  of 
Spanish-place,  with  a  glimpse  of  many  whitened 
steps  ascending  the  hill  at  the  back,  and  capped 
by  a  church  of  towers,  inside  of  which  you  may 
be  sure  the  organ  is  plaving,  and  with  a  prac- 
ticable fountain  boat-shaped  well  to  the  front, 
this  scene  of  "  a  street  in  Rome"  makes  a  erood 


opening  to  the  piece.  But,  when  figures  in  pic- 
turesque garb  emerge  from  behind' a  pillar  and 
begin  to  descend  the  steps  slowly ; — first  strag- 
glers of  the  chorus,  who  will  appear  presently 
and  also  descend  the  steps  conscientiously,  I 
feel  with  a  certain  enthusiasm  that  the  "  busi- 
ness" is  indeed  commencing,  and  that  the  dresses 
and  decorations  will  be  all  in  the  best  taste. 

Two  noble  figures,  with  Antinous  chests  and 
shoulders,  with  mournfully  roving  eyes  and  coal- 
black  curled  beards,  who  wear  peaked  hats 
streaming  with  scarlet  recruiting  ribbons,  and 
braided  jackets,  and  loose  blue  sleeves  and 
scarfs,  and  stockings  wound  round  and  round, 
with  sandals  !  Here  at  last  are  the  brave  chil- 
dren of  the  soil,  breathing  a  pastoral  simplicity 
and  innocent  rusticity ;  something  to  be  in  har- 
monious keeping  with  the  noble  scenic  houses, 
and  corners,  and  famous  churches.  The  modern 
riff-raff  canaille  corruption  has  not  encrusted 
them  ;  they  are  pure  and  childlike  in  sophistica- 
tion. These  are  the  bold  peasantry,  "their 
country's  pride,"  which  good  Doctor  Goldsmith 

so  bemoaned.  These  are Tush !  some  one 

presently  plucks  the  scales  from  my  eyes.  They 
are  no  more  than  walking  shams,  mere  theatrical 
men ;  bal  masque  peasants, dressedupto  orderand 
now  on  their  road  to  the  studio.  Models  much 
in  demand,  they  will  there  exhibit  the  Antinous 
chest  and  coal-black  beards  at  so  many  Pauls 
the  hour. 

Sorrowfully  turning  into  this  long  attenuated 
street — which  has  akindof  irregular  straightuess, 
and,  in  some  degree,  suggests  the  Kalver-straat 
at  Amsterdam, only  that  it  lacks  the  fine  vermilion 
cheek  of  that  thoroughfare,  burnished  hebdo- 
madally  to  a  shining  brightness — I  see  by  a  cer- 
tain legend  written  in  a  careless  shaking  text, 
that  this  is  the  VIA  DEL  conso.  But  for  this  in- 
formation, I  should  never  take  these  straggling 
lines  of  mean  houses  in  shabby  plaster  coats,  and 
who  stand  together,  now  tall,  now  one  short,  like 
an  ill-sized  regiment ;  which  are  dark  and  lour- 
ing, and  have  soiled,  unwashed  faces,  and  which 
show  a  few  mean  booths  rather  than  shops,  where 
you  may  buy  Paris  pomades  and  scent-bottles, 
and  old  opera  glasses,  and  coloured  prints  faded 
out  of  all  colour  by  exposure  in  the  windows  ; 
where,  indeed,  a  huge  megatherium  of  a  palace, 
with  windows  by  the  hundred,  has  intruded 
itself  magnificently,  with  an  olive-tinted  church 
or  two,  but  only  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poorer 
company  it  is  cheek  by  jowl  with, — but  for  the 
legend  on  the  wall,  could  I  think  I  was  walking 
down  the  famous  street  where  is  held  Carnival, 
Saturnalia,  Riot,  and  the  horses  run  their  mad 
races.  Still  the  scarlet  draping  of  all  those  balco- 
nies must,  I  can  well  fancy  it,  warm  the  thing  up. 

With  an  hour's  discursive  ramble,  aiming 
at  no  special  point,  but  striking  out,  accord- 
ing to  whim,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left, 
I  gather  and  take  home  with  me  a  photographic 
sketch  of  what  sort  of  thing  an  Eternal  City 
is.  It  does  not  laugh,  and  sparkle,  and  blossom 
luxuriantly  into  squares  and  verdure,  or  reel  off 
exuberantly  whole  miles  of  Boulevards.  It  is  of 
a  sombre,  morbid  temperament,  running  much 
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into  dusty,  gravel-strewn  open  places,  and  dark, 
louring  houses — save,  imle.rd,  up  by  t  i;it  qi 
called  Spanish,  wher.  1 1,  and 

•where  there  is  an  artificial  gaiety,  and  scenic 
houses  get  up  spurious  smiles  for  the  sake  of 
that  wealthy  community.  So  I  wind  on  and  on, 
coming  back  often  to  the  same  spot  in  sore  dis- 
appointment, through  lane,  and  alley,  and  many 
crooked  paths,  npw  again  bursting  on  some 
si  range  surprise,  some  startling  effect  in  that 
tawny  yellow  stone.  Here,  turning  this  cor- 
ner sharply,  I  come  upon  a  whole  palace — 
front  fasmoned  into  a  moustcr  fountain,  with 
tin-  water  tumbling  boisterously  from  about 
the  attic-window,  and  riotously  cascading  over 
huge  cliffs,  green  with  slime,  and  gigantic  river 
gods,  sitting  on  the  cliffs  iu  a  foaming  seething 
bnsiu  below.  Far-famed  Treves  fount,  concern- 
ing which  the  pretty  tradition  runs  that  if  you 
drink  of  its  waters  you  are  certain  to  return  to 
lh;  city.  A  little  more  blind  wandering,  and 
we  plunge  upon  a  small  funereal  arcade,  its 
stones  black  as  ink,  and  in  shape  affecting  to 
be  a  sort  of  dwindled  Coliseum.  Most  mourn- 
ful and  most  mysterious,  the  street  narrowing 
specially  here,  and  the  sky  darkening.  Ola 
decayed  houses  abut  on  it,  and  seem  crusted 
to  it ;  and  looking  through  a  grated  vault  en- 
trance, which  serves  as  archway,  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  dark,  dismal  court  and  gloomy 
arcades,  all  breathing  an  inexpressible  loneliness 
and  desertion.  Then  I  wind  on  still  further, 
getting  clearly  in  the  Liberties,  or  Seven  Dials 
of  the  city,  where  the  population  thickens  and 
the  general  squalor  deepens,  and,  curious  to  say, 
business  seems  riper.  For  the  ground  floorstories 
of  all  houses  seem  here  gutted  through  and 
through  for  traffic  and  workshop,  and  men  sit 
there  and  turn  the  thrumming  lathes  and  ply  the 
clattering  loom.  Prying  closely  into  their 
grimed,  blackened  fronts,  mouldering  like  gaunt 
old  tombstones,  the  details  of  an  old  palace  come 
out  richly  under  my  eyes  ; — defaced  scutcheons, 
quaint  legends,  ana  corbels  eaten  away. 

Kindred  trades  herd  together  here  by  a  mys- 
terious law,  and  the  walls  are  studded  high  up, 
even  to  the  second  floor,  with  ranges  of  Guy 
Fawkes  hats  in  symmetrical  files,  with  points 
foremost.  It  is  whispered  that  the  Masseronis 
of  the  hills  come  down  and  purchase  this  por- 
tion of  their  picturesque  gear  in  this  locality. 
Boots  !  yes,  an  army  of  bootmakers  sitting  like 
Leprechauns  at  their  own  door,  tapping,  ham- 
mering musically  for  the  bare  life— nowhere  will 
you  purchase  shoes  to  match  these.  Drinking 
shops  are  very  thickly  sown  in  this  quarter. 
A  frightful  drink  compounded  of  turpentine  and 
spirits  and  such  fierce  stimulants,  is  retailed  at 
a  farthing  a  glass.  Eating-houses,  too,  where  rich 
fritters  are  eternally  simmering,  and  a  light  whole- 
some supper  of  an  artichoke  exquisitely  dressed, 
with  a  bit  of  bread  and  succulent  sauce,  may  be 
served  to  the  temperate  artisan  for  one  halfpenny, 
'•rious  temples,  labelled  "Spacio  dei  Ta- 
bacchi  e  Sale,"  where  salt  and  tobacco  are  vended 
'  tier  in  a  comic  companionship,  turn  up  very 
l'i\  i[iu  ut  ly  also.  And  to  the  little  workshops  for 


those  delicate  miscellanies  of  tender  pinks  and 
soft  blues  and  yellows,  yclept  Roman  scarfs, 
must  reference  have  been  pointed  in  the  legend 
addressed  to  English  eyes,  "Laboratory  of  Ro- 
man Scarfs."  A  wild,  bandit-looking  population, 
with  fierce  eyes  and  black,  half-shaven  lips,  bent 
over  their  work  in  the  darkened  corners  of  their 
shops.  They  glower  at  you  (perhaps  unconsci- 
ously) as  you  go  by;  so  you  think  that,  when 
night  falls  and  there  is  only  the  one  dim,  dingy 
liu'ht  swinging  at  the  street-corner  before  the 
Madonna's  image,  you  Mill  not  be  found  in  that 
quarter. 

Through  a  freer  and  healthier  thoroughfare,  out 
upon  the  spacious  open  Piazza  Navona,  where,  if 
it  be  Wednesday,  there  is  the  quaintest,  busiest 
market  that  can  be  conceived.  Motley  is  truly 
the  only  wear  here.  Walk  round  all  those  little 
tables  spread  under  the  open  air,  and  admire 
the  comic  jumbling  of  the  wares.  Your  choice, 
signor,  from  regiments  of  old  vellum-bound 
books,  at  five  baiocchi — twopence  halfpenny — 
indiscriminately.  Pockets  not  so  well  lined  may 
be  suited  from  a  loose  miscellany  marked  at  one 
baioccho.  With  so  much  quartz,  gold  is  often 
found.  Treasures  turn  up  periodically;  and 
jealous  bookworms  try  to  steal  marches  on  each 
other,  coming  with  the  dawn  to  have  the  earliest 
choice,  and  glare  at  each  other  with  hostility 
from  contiguous  stands.  Not  alone  books,  but 
choice  prints,  coloured  drawings,  and  sketches 
by  famous  men  of  the  brush,  with  select  tables 
for  precious  stones,  and  bits  of  marble  and  intag- 
lios, and  bits  of  statues  and  antiques  in  general ; 
in  short,  a  rude  sort  of  art  bazaar.  Then,  for  a 
change,  you  may  turn  to  the  hardware  depart- 
ment, and  select  anything — from  rusty  nails  and 
bolts,  ranged  symmetrically,  to  an  anchor  (Hea- 
ven knows  how  it  got  there).  You  can  recreate 
yourself  with  choice  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
every  edible ;  choice  being  only  too  distracting. 
By  the  curious  market  code  that  prevails,  you 
may  have  the  wing  of  a  chicken  or  the  leg  of  a 
hare  cut  off  and  sent  home,  or,  indeed,  any 
special  limb  you  may  fancy.  Here  you  see  ranks 
of  suspicious  little  birds,  which  I  fear  me  much 
are  innocent  robins,  sparrows,  and  such  fry,  our 
sportsman  not  discriminating  too  exactly  as  to 
tne  quality  of  his  game ;  and  here  I  see  a  vil- 
lanous-looking  savage  busy  plucking  the  feathers 
from  a  live  fowl,  who  is  struggling  and  flapping 
between  his  legs. 

A  fragrance  scarcely  aromatic  attends  me  in 
all  this  progress.  Our  Holy  City  is,  in  truth, 
a  savoury  capital.  It  has  a  special  bouquet  of 
its  own,  which  awaits  you  in  fine  perfection  at 
the  corner  of  a  grand  palazzo,  where  a  little  stable 
lane  is  setting  m.  As  the  Dutch  capital  is  indi- 
vidualised in  its  own  particular  effluvium,  which 
makes  the  heart  sick  uuto  death,  so  here  is  found 
a  delicate  stench,  from  which  the  voyager  flics, 
his  cloak  streaming  behind  him.  But,  when 
toiling  up  the  weary  stair  of  the  Vatican,  and  j  ust 
hovering  with  a  mysterious  awe  at  the  threshold 
ose  fairy-like  corridors — where  the  gentle 
girl-faced  Raphael,  of  the  .flowing  hair  and  velvet 
cap,  luxuriated  iu  arabesques,  and  poured  his 
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soul  over  the  walls  in  the  diviuest  fancies — 
•when  you  are  thinking  of  the  bold  pontiff  Julius 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  of  the  other 
noble  figures  that  crowd  so  thickly  into  that  Art 
age;  when  you  are  being  overpowered  with 
these  reverent  fancies,  an  unclean  zephyr  comes 
brushing  rudely  by  you,  so  salient,  so  fearfully 
appreciable,  that  the  gossamer  webs  of  your  art 
fancies  are  burst  through  cruelly,  and,  holding 
desperately  by  the  reality  of  a  handkerchief,  you 
see  nothing  beyond  a  bare  cold  stair,  with  yellow 
walls,  and  enter  sourly  into  what  your  chilled 
fancy  holds  to  be  no  better  than  glazed  reforma- 
tory galleries,  painted  indeed,  but  all  chipped  and 
peeled,  with  the  colours  sadly  washed  out  and  rub- 
bed, as  if  by  careless  elbows.  That  the  Aladdin's 
palace  is  thus  changed  must  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  reeking  zephyrs  aforesaid.  To  what  de- 
gradation does  this  overlooking  of  vulgar  sani- 
tary laws  bring  down  the  most  sacred  things ! 

Dispiriting  truly  are  those  blank  monster 
piles— palazzi  dead  or  sleeping— which  you 
come  upon  in  narrow  lanes.  Great  melancholy 
blocks ;  grim  palatial  Newgates  with  mailed 
windows  and  fierce  lowering  eaves,  that  seem 
like  frowning  eyebrows,  they  rise  smoked  and 
blackened  with  an  awful  solitary  majesty. 
They  are  utterly  inappreciable  in  height  and 
dimensions,  for  you  have  but  a  few  feet  to  step 
back  ;  being  cramped  into  a  mean,  narrow  street. 
They  look  down  on  us,  forlorn  dismal  riddles — 
reduced  edifices  that  have  seen  better  days. 

Now,  through  more  unsavoury  streets,  where 
shattered  diligences  lie  up  in  ordinary  along  the 
footway,  and  vetturino  bravoes  burst  from  am- 
bush and  strive  with  contention  as  to  who  shall 
take  you  down  to  Naples.  Now  past  a  long 
yellow  building,  much  defaced,  as  if  giants' 
children  had  been  drawing  their  chubby  fingers 
down  its  walls,  and  very  green  at  the  bases,  as  if 
seaweed  had  been  washed  up  there;  which, 
with  a  sort  of  rakish  look  about  the  little  dark 
side  door,  together  with  a  gaseous  fragrance 
therefrom  issuing,  lets  me  into  the  secret  that 
this  must  be  a  theatre.  It  proves  to  be  the 
one  dedicated  to  Apollo — the  Roman  Opera. 
These  Temples  are  truly  of  the  one  family  all 
the  world  over ;  and  have  a  certain  unmistak- 
able dissipated  aspect.  So  do  I  find  out  its 
sister,  called  La  Vallee,  a  flaunting  painted 
lady  :  frowned  down  severely  from  over  the  way 
by  austere  St.  Andrea  dc  la  Vallee. 

Gare !  garc !  and  there  comes  on  behind — 
toiling  and  straining  through  the  narrow  street, 
beating  up  those  straits  with  difficulty — a  heavy 
berline,  with  Flemish  drays,  stepping  in  a  solemn 
trot.  Passers-by  stand  close  as  it  reels  on ; 
and  thus  bestowed,  I  wonder  whose  can  be  this 
old  sheriff's  coach  of  a  flaming  fire-engine  tint, 
very  red,  and  very  much  down  behind :  why  are 
hearse  horses,  in  brass -studded  harness,  anc 
crimson  bosses  on  their  foreheads,  attached  to 
the  berline,  and  why  are  three  mutes  in  cocked- 
hats,  and  shabby  blue  cloaks  down  to  their  feet 
hanging  on  behind  ? 

An,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  snow-sprinklec 
head,  very  reverend  and  venerable,  with  a  flasl 


of  purple,  and  I  know  that  here  is  a  cardinal 
ind  his  equipage.  The  ancient  vehicle  quivers 
on  its  gilded  springs  as  it  goes  by,  and  a  soldier 
on  guard,  presenting  arms,  the  glass  descends 
softly  half  way — quaint  fashion  of  acknowledg- 
ug  a  salute.  Captains-general  of  religious 
orders,  whom  I  meet  at  times  trudging  it  afoot 
— for  the  most  part  stalwart,  powerful  figures, 
of  splendid  proportions,  towering  over  their 
attendant  chaplains — when  they  go  up  to  court, 
"etch  out  of  their  convent  yards  strange  and 
undignified  job  chariots  of  uncertain  age,  and 
lung  preternaturally  high.  This  Dominican, 
or  Barnabite,  or  Carmelite  progress  may  be 
known  miles  off  by  a  jingle,  as  if  an  armourer's 
shop  were  in  full  work  inside. 

Here,  just  at  St.  Angelo's  Bridge,  where  the 
company  of  smoked  statues  keep  everlasting 
watch,  is  something  classical  and  pastoral ;  six- 
teen dusty,  slate-coloured  buffaloes  drawing 
home  a  monster  granite  pillar — fragment  of 
an  ancient  temple — far  outside  the  city.  Some 
have  dropped  with  fatigue,  and  distil  foam 
upon  the  crowd,  while  Rosa  Bonheur's  herds- 
men, armed  with  the  long  sharp  goad,  stand 
round  and  discuss  the  difficulty.  A  little 
further  down,  about  the  wine-shop  door, 
are  more  countrymen,  perhaps  of  the  same 
party,  burnished  and  sunburnt  to  a  brick  colour, 
clad  in  the  favourite  deep  indigo  jackets  and 
breeches,  garnished  plentifully  with  silver  buttons. 
Some  wear,  in  lieu  of  boots,  a  thick  leathern 
casing  crossed  with  straps,  such  as  posting-riders 
use  for  protection  against  the  pole ;  and  beside 
them  are  positive  satyrs,  in  long-haired  goat- 
skin trousers.  Some  have  the  strangest  likeness 
to  Irish  reaping-men  who  cross  the  sea  to  gather 
in  the  harvest.  I  have  seen  such  men  driving 
little  kine  for  Kerries.  One  of  them  desires  to 
purchase  bread,  and  has  stopped  a  man  carry- 
ing loaves  in  the  shape  of  rings  strung  upon  a 
long  pole. 

And  to  you,  kind  sir,  or  gentler  lady,  let 
me  put  this  question  respectfully  :  Is  this 
the  pet  picture  of  Rome  -you  have  had  by 
you,  all  these  years  back,  drawn  from  Doctor 
Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  and  the  amiable 
Doctor  Adam's  Antiquities  ?  No  more  than 
this  mingle-mangle  of  dirty  lanes,  solemn,  sor- 
row-stricken gaols,  a  muddy  river  "  rolling 
rapidly,"  heavy  yellow  churches,  blue-coated 
countrymen,  flaming  cardinals'  coaches  ?  No  : 
I  will  answer  for  you  that  the  pet  picture 
which  hangs  in  your  mind-boudoir,  and  which  you 
feast  yourself  with  the  fancy  of  beholding  one 
day  in  the  reality,  is  a  gathering  of  broad  streets, 
heavy  houses,  built  with  an  iron-grey  stone  much 
overlaid  with  moss;  of  dark  temples  and  porticos, 
picturesquely  ruined,  rising  at  street  comers  ; 
of  broken  shafts  and  capitals  strewn  here  and 
there,  lying  across  the  road,  with  peasants 
using  them  for  seats ;  of  curious  trenching  and 
rough  earthworks ;  lines  of  old  Roman  circum- 
vallation,  together  with  bright  garish  dresses, 
cheerful  blue  and  scarlet,  moving  among  the  old 
grey  stones,  as  displayed  on  the  delicate  drop- 
scenes  at  our  Royal  Operas.  Suck  do  we  roughly 
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sketch  it  in  at  home  at  our  study  table,  all  fair 
smooth  lines  and  tones.  We  cannot  then  place 
ourselves  atop  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  with  all  the 
roofs  of  the  city  at  our  feet,  looking  literally 
like  a  heap  of  shattered  potsherds,  having  a 
ul  rickety  and  yellowish  baked  clay  aspect. 
We  have  no  thought  then  but  that  the  monster 
temple  is  dark,  and  crushing,  and  ponderous, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  light  and  airy  casket. 
There  is  under  the  broken  potsherds  much  more 
to  charm  than  you  wot  of,  though  not  strictly 
according  to  preconceived  pattern;  yet  much 
that  will  disenchant. 


GIANTS  THBIll  OWN  KILLERS. 

THE  present  writer  has  a  heavy  charge  to  bring 
against  the  British  Public.  He  accuses  it  of  neg- 
lecting the  giants.  In  its  youthful  days,  it  en- 
joys the  services  of  these  benevolent  men  ;  they 
are  as  much  an  institution  as  the  British  Lion, 
the  man  in  armour,  or  the  javelin  men ;  but  it 
cherishes  the  British  Lion,  it  upholds  the  javelin 
men,  and  it  ungratefully  forgets  the  giants. 

Not  the  giants  of  whom  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance  was  wont  to  discourse  be- 
neath the  cork-trees  of  La  Mancha  ;  nor  those 
of  whom  Spenser  sang  in  his  sweet,  dreamy,  half- 
linishcd  tales ;  nor  the  giants  thirty-six  feet  high 
found  near  queenly  Athens ;  nor  the  monster 
Mazarino,  whose  head  was  the  size  of  a  large 
cask,  and  whose  teeth  weighed  five  ounces  each; 
nor  the  ancient  King  of  Dauphiny,  whose 
mortal  remains  rest  in  a  tomb  thirty  teet  long : 
the  said  remains  being  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
with  teeth  the  size  ot  an  ox's  foot,  and  a  shin- 
bone  measuring  four  feet — which  means  that, 
like  Mazariuo  and  divers  others,  he  was  not  a 
giant  at  all,  but  an  extinct  mole  or  mammoth, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  nor  Philargipac, 
the  "great  gigant  of  Great  Britaine;"  nor  the 
hairy  giants  of  the  South  Sea;  nor  those  slain  by 
our  immortal  Jack ;  nor  a  thousand  others,  for 
the  old  monks  and  chroniclers  were  somewhat 
given  to  credulity,  and  knew  not  the  bones  of  a 
hippopotamus  from  those  of  a  giant. 

No,  it  is  the  real  domestic  giant  whose  in- 
terests arc  here  represented.  The  writer  appears 
in  behalf  of  the  melancholy  but  benignant-look- 
ing giant  of  the  caravan,  such  as  he  rises  up 
amidst  the  dreams  of  bygone  times  when  the 
writer  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  seeing 
him  for  twopence,  fittingly  dressed  in  a  rather 
antique  and  very  faded  suit,  and  generally  ac- 
companied by  some  other  prodigies  of  nature, 
which  the  public  was  also  graciously  permitted 
to  view  for  this  ridiculously  small  sum. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  all  wondered 
whether  the  giant  always  lived  in  that  small  yel- 
low house  on  wheels,  with  the  bird-cage,  regu- 
lation chimney,  and  brass  knocker,  Whether 
all  through  life  he  continued  to  give  an  account 
of  himseit!  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  whether  he 
ever  grew  tireU  of  showing  the  size  of  his  foot, 
and  having  his  sides  poked  and  his  legs  pi; 
by  sceptical  old  gentlemen  who  won't  be  put 
down ;  whether,  when  he  grew  old,  he  still  con- 


tiimed  to  walk  about  the  streets  at  two  in  the 
morning,  lighting  his  pipe  at  the  lamps;  whether 
ne  married  the  giantess,  or  the  pig-faced  lady, 
and  retired  to  live  in  his  castle. 

In  his  youthful  days  the  writer  wanted  to  be 
i  giant  himself,  and  several  times  thought  he 
liad  discovered  an  infallible  method  of  attaining 
the  object  of  his  ambition ;  such  as  over-feeding, 
stretching  by  dint  of  violent  jerks  from  beams, 
&c.,  to  the  great  amazement  of  his  relations  and 
friends.  He  failed  egregiously. 

For  this  failure  he  feels  grateful.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  giant  is  essentially  short- 
lived, and  that  he  is  generally  a  poor  credulous 
blundering  creature,  he  is  the  most  unhappy 
of  all  the  tribe  of  wonders.  The  pig-faced 
lady  may  hide  her  facial  angles  behind  a  Shet- 
land veil ;  the  albino  can  dye  her  hair  and 
wear  spectacles ;  the  living  skeleton  may  now 
assume  any  size  he  likes,  by  the  help  of  balloon 
sleeves  and  pegtops  ;  the  dwarf  is  petted  and 
kissed,  retires  with  a  fortune,  and  a  wife  three 
times  his  size.  To  the  giant  alone  is  denied, 
alike  the  pleasure  of  retirement  and  the  bliss  of 
connubial  life.  He  is  interdicted  from  appear- 
ing in  public  except  when  there  is  no  public  to 
appear  in.  He  pines  while  living,  and  dies  of 
his  own  greatness  ere  half  the  span  of  life  is  run. 

The  unmerited  neglect  of  these  eminent  men 
has  rendered  it  rather  difficult  to  procure  au- 
thentic information  respecting  them.  Such 
little  scraps  as  have  been  gotten  together  by  a 
faithful  admirer,  are  now  presented  to  a  repentant 
British  public : 

Ireland  has  long  been  famous  for  producing 
exotics  of  this  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  largest 
skeleton  to  be  found  is  that  of  O'Brien,  or 
Byrne,  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  This  ambi- 
tious young  gentleman  came  over  to  England 
and  exhibited  himself  as  the  Irish  giant,  and, 
having  died,  was  dissected  and  labelled  with 
this  title.  But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
being  converted  into  an  interesting  specimen  of 
osteology,  the  real  O'Brien  and  real  Irish  giant 
was  alive  and  as  well  as  a  giant  can  be.  His 
name  was  Patrick  Cotter,  which  he  bore  till 
some  one  persuaded  him  that  he  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  far-famed  Bricn  Born,  upon 
which  he  took  the  name  of  O'Brien,  and  agreed 
with  his  friends  that  he  very  much  resembled 
his  ancestor.  His  genealogy  was  never  very 
strictly  inquired  into,  and,  as  his  father  was  a 
bricklayer,  the  family  must  have  lost  caste,  as 
well  as  changed  their  name.  He  was  brought 
over  to  England  by  a  rascally  showman,  who,  in 
order  to  coerce  him  into  signing  articles  of 
slavery  for  three  years,  trumped  up  a  fictitious 
claim  for  debt ;  and  he  would  have  been  sent  to 
Bristol  gaol,  had  not  an  English  gentleman, 
seeing  this  simple-minded  creature  m  a  state 
of  dire  bewilderment  and  distress,  not  only 
rescued  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  show- 
man, but  enabled  him  to  set  up  for  himself, 
whereby  he  realised  thirty  pounds  in  ten  days. 
lie  continued  at  this  work  from  time  to  time 
for  twenty-live  years,  and  then,  having  realised 
a  nice  fortune,  retired  to  Bristol,  where  two 
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years  afterwards  he  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year:  thus  reaching  the  extreme 
limits  of  a  giant's  life.  The  wonder  is  that  he 
ever  lived  so  long ;  as  his  huge  frame  seemed  to 
be  only  half  vitalised.  When  lie  walked,  he  never 
lifted  his  feet  from  the  ground,  but  went  shuf- 
fling along  in  the  most  painful  manner,  some- 
times resting  his  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  companions ;  and  when  he  stood  up,  he  had 
to  put  his  hands  upon  the  small  of  his  back,  as 
if  his  spine  wanted  keeping  in  shape. 

It  was  O'Brien  who  frightened  the  watch- 
man by  lighting  his  pipe  at  a  street-lamp.  The 
man  coming  suddenly  upon  this  appalling  spectre 
at  dead  of  night,  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  lock-up.  Another  time 
the  giant's  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  highway- 
man, when  O'Brien,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  the  terrified  highwayman  immediately 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled. 

O'Brien  was  the  king  of  his  tribe,  and — as  far 
as  was  possible  for  a  giant — enjoyed  life.  He 
was  wont  at  times  to  retire  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  man  and  reside  in  a  mansion  near  Epping 
Forest,  which  had  once  belonged  to  a  nobleman, 
and  has  since  been  converted  into  an  inn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  amiable,  quiet  sort 
of  giant,  and,  up  to  the  last,  loved  to  meet  his 
friends  over  the  cheerful  glass  and  pipe.  "  His 
stature  increased  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  when  his  growth  abated  somewhat" 
(pretty  nearly  time),  but  he  continued  growing 
a  little  after  that  period,  till  he  attained  the 
height  of  eight  feet  seven  inches ;  his  foot  being 
seventeen  inches,  and  his  hand  twelve  inches 
long.  He  took  very  good  care  no  one  should 
dissect  him,  for  his  grave  was  dug  ten  feet  deep 
in  the  solid  rock ;  after  which  it  was  thoroughly 
fastened,  and  watched. 

The  Irish  giant,  whose  skeleton  is  such  a 
striking  object  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  had  a  very  brief  career 
of  it.  Being  addicted  to  whisky,  and  having 
one  day  lost  all  his  money,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  such  a  debauch  (to  drown  care)  that  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two. 

It  was  believed  by  his  friends  that  he  was 
buried  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  his 
coffin  was  certainly  taken  there,  though  he 
wished  that  his  remains  should  be  snnk  in  the 
sea  ;  but  John  Hunter  was  determined  to  have 
his  body,  and  actually  paid  five  hundred  pounds 
for  it.  The  skeleton  is  eight  feet  high.  It  is  well 
and  strongly  made,  the  huge  frame  being  quite 
symmetrical,  except  that  the  neck  of  one  thigh- 
bone is  longer  than  the  other  ;  the  tissue  of  the 
bones,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  com- 
pact as  in  other  skeletons.  Large  as  the  head 
looks,  there  is  not  more  room  for  brain  than  in 
a  man  of  moderate  size. 

The  writer  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
this  skeleton,  and  having  learned  that  the  skele- 
ton of  this  giant's  great  rival  lay  ten  feet  deep 
in  Ihe  rock,  was  not  a  little  startled  by  being 
told  that  the  skeleton  of  the  Irish  giant  was 
in  the  anatomical  room  of  Trinity  College, 


Dublin.  Sure  enough  a  giant's  skeleton  is,  or 
was,  there,  of  which  the  following  history  has 
been  given : 

The  celebrated  Berkely,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  of 
tar-water  memory,  in  one  of  his  rambles  found 
a  boy  seated  on  a  door-step,  apparently  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  hunger  and  poverty.  Being 
of  a  benevolent  disposition,  the  bishop  relieved 
his  necessities  ;  but  being  also  of  a  philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  he  subjected  this  hapless  orphan 
to  a  series  of  interesting  experiments :  putting 
him  through  the  same  fattening  process  by 
which  prize  pigs  and  bullocks  are  brought  to 
the  verge  of  suffocation.  These  succeeded  to 
perfection;  the  youth  shot  up  like  a  scar- 
let-runner, and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was 
seven  feet  high.  M'Grath  (that  was  his  name) 
now  made  the  tour  of  part  of  Europe  as  the 
"  Prodigious  Irish  Giant."  But  the  bigger  he 
grew,  the  more  fatuous  and  helpless  he  became, 
until  at  last  he  died  a  giant's  death  of  sheer 
old  age,  when  little  more  than  nineteen. 

Dr.  Musgrave  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  an 
account  of  a  young  Irishman,  Edward  Malme, 
seven  feet  six  high  when  he  was  nineteen.  Dr. 
Molyneux,  however,  told  the  Society  that  he 
measured  this  man  himself  in  Dublin,  and  that 
he  was,  at  that  early  age,  seven  feet  seven  with- 
out his  shoes  :  so  we  are  indebted  to  Ireland  for 
four  authentic  modern  giants. 

One  summer  evening,  as  the  writer  was  passing 
through  a  beautiful  little  burying-ground  near 
Hanover,  he  observed  a  figure  sculptured  on  a 
tombstone, more  like  aGuy  Eawkes  than  anything 
else,  except  that  it  had  no  pipe  in  its  mouth  and 
stood  upright :  which  of  course  a  genuine  guy 
could  not  do.  Otherwise  it  had  the  true  tumble- 
about,  helpless,  half  wide-awake  look  peculiar 
to  these  creations  of  youthful  fancy.  It  was 
the  likeness  of  Christoff  Munster,  born  at 
Erlosen,  near  Miinden,  June,  1632,  and  de- 
funct at  Hanover,  August,  1676,  so  that  he 
lived  almost  as  long  as  the  great  O'Brien. 
His  elBgy  is  in  the  costume  of  the  body 
guards  of  the  Elector,  in  which  he  served :  the 
tasseled  cap,  long  single-breasted  tunic,  and 
slashed  hose.  In  the  simple  and  pious  epitaph 
he  is  represented  to  have  been  four  ells  and  a 
half  high.  The  lowest  calculation  of  the  old 
German  ell  is  twenty-four  inches  French,  but 
a  friend  accustomed  to  German  measures  com- 
puted four  ells  and  a  half  at  nine  feet  and  a  half. 

He  also  was  given  to  lighting  his  pipe  at  the 
lamps,  and  had  to  stoop  down  to  get  at  them. 
Being  an  object  of  much  solicitude  to  his  pa- 
ternal government,  he  was  allowed  eight  times 
as  much  food  as  any  other  person :  which  he 
always  promptly  disposed  of,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  loaf  or  two  at  his  own  cost  into  the  bargain. 
Having  been  guilty  of  disobedience  to  his 
commanding  officer,  he  was  put  into  the  stocks, 
or  rather  pillory.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
was  congratulated  respecting  this  distinction  by 
the  boys  of  the  place,  who  waited  in  a  body 
upon  him,  for  that  purpose.  As,  in  addition  to 
the  comfort  derived  from  their  very  sympa- 
thising remarks,  he  endured  all  the  discomfort 
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of  an  extremely  cold  winter's  day  (which  in 
iver  means  something  like  cold),  he  resolved 
to  change  his  quarters,  and,  having  by  a  desperate 
effort  uprooted  the  huge  pole  to  which  his  neck 
was  chained,  he  took,  it  on  his  shoulder  and 
•walked  off  with  it  to  the  nearest  public-house. 

It  is  uncurtain  whether  Belgium  or  France 
had  produced  a  real  giant,  that  is  to  say,  some- 
thing uhovc  seven  feet  and  a  half;  ljut  Holland 
liirth  to  the  giant  of  Utrecht,  described  by 
both  Dicmerbrock  the  anatomist  and  Mr.  Ray. 
They  agree  in  their  accounts  that  he  was  eight 
and  a  half  high,  with  well-shaped  Ihnbs. 
Leydcn  possesses  the  frontal  bone  of  a  man  who 
must  have  been  nine  fce.t  high  at  least.  It  is 
quite  double  the  size  of  the  frontal  bone  of  an 
ordinary  skull,  and  from  the  engraving  and 
careful  description  of  it  in  the  lloyal  Society's 
Transactions,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  size  is  in  no  way  owing  to  disease. 

Scotland  has  in  modern  dajs  given  to  the 
world  one  fair-sized  giant — Big  Sam,  the  Prince 
of  \\'ales's  porter,  who  was  nearly  eight  feet  high, 
robust  and  well  made.  His  size  was  no  burden 
to  him,  and  he  was  as  active  in  his  movements 
as  other  men.  He  performed  as  a  giant  in  the 
romance  of  Cymon,  at  the  Haymarket.  But  his 
health  failed  so  fast  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  he 
had  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  there,  we 
believe,  soon  afterwards  died.  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Luuder  has  likewise  preserved  the  memory  of  a 
gigantic  Highland  man  who  shattered  a  prize- 
fighter's skull  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist ;  car- 
ried off  a  cannon  he  was  set  to  watch,  and  put  it 
in  his  bed,  thinking  this  was  the  best  way  to 
take  care  of  it  on  a  wet  night.  He  laid  the  famous 
Captain  Barclay  on  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been 
a  child.  He  was  a  merry  giant,  loved  the  High- 
land lling,  and  danced  it  to  a  good  old  age; 
but,  like  General  Man,  Bradly  of  York,  Hales 
the  Norfolk  giant,  and  Walter  Parsons  King 
James's  porter,  he  was  not  much  above  seven 
feet,  and  only  lit  to  rank  in  a  lower  class  than 
the  Irish  and  Hanover  giants. 

England  has  made^one  or  two  tolerable  at- 
tempts to  produce  *a  giant.  One  of  these 
was  chronicled  by  a  Mr.  Dawkes,  surgeon 
of  St.  Ives,  in  that  quaint,  vigorous,  natural 
style  which  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
medical  writers  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
The  first  communications  respecting  the  pro- 
digy in  question  were  made  to  Dr.  Mead 
and  the  Royal  Society,  who  encouraged  Mr. 
kcs  to  prosecute  his  inquiries.  This 
immense  creature,  long  known  as  the  gi- 
gantic boy  of  Williiighain,  was  called  Thomas 
Hall,  and  was  the  son  of  a  little  father  and 
almost  a  little  mother.  He  himself,  at  his  en- 
trance upon  this  scene,  was  only  a  One  lusty 
baby.  But  he  began  to  grow  at  a  rate  wsicn 
astonished  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and,  when 
two  years  and  eleven  mouths  old,  he  was  more 
than  three  feet  nine  inches  high.  Two  months 
later,  he  had  reached  the  height  of  three  feet 
eleven :  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  an  inch 
a  month.  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  after,  he  had 
attained  the  height  of  four  feet  five  inches ; 


so  that  had  he  grown  to  manhood  at  this  rate, 
he  would  have  been  at  least  nine  or  ten  feet 
high. 

The  cause  of  the  first  check  in  his  growth 
appears  to  have  been  extreme  stuffing.  After 
his  third  year,  he  was  taken  about  for  a 
show,  and  created  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion, liut,  he  was  so  crammed  that  he  soon 
for  nothing  but  dainties,  and 
was  frequently  "  debauched  with  wine  ;"  a  nice 
state  of  matters  for  a  child  three  years  old !  The 
natural  upshot  was  that  he  had  a  crop  of  boils, 
fell  into  ill  health,  and  was  checked  in  his 
growth.  Previously  he  had  been  but  a  small 
eater  and  drinker. 

11  is  bulk  and  strength  were  quite  propor- 
tionate to  his  great  height.  Before  he  was  three 
years  old,  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  above  ten 
inches  round,  and  he  weighed,  m  his  "  cloaths," 
four  stone  two  pounds.  When  five  years  old, 
he  weighed,  even  after  his  illness,  upwards 
of  six  stone.  His  strength  was  prodigious. 
.  less  than  four  years  old,  Mr.  Dawkes  saw 
him  take  a  hammer,  seventeen  pounds'  weight, 
and  throw  it  from  him  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. When  little  more  than  three  years  old, 
he  could  place  a  large  Cheshire  cheese  upon  his 
head,  and  lift  a  runlet  (two  gallons,  Winchester 
measure)  full  of  ale  to  his  mouth,  and  drink 
freely  from  it.  By  this  time,  he  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  school.  Boys  of  seven  or  eight 
years  had  no  chance  against  him;  he  never 
condescended  to  fight  with  them ;  he  simply 
collared  them  and  brought  them  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes,  at  a  later  date,  he  would  offer 
to  fight  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  two  at  a 
time,  and  threaten  to  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
When  he  was  five  years  old,  and  still  suffer- 
ing from  illness,  Mr.  Dawkes  got  him  to  exhibit 
his  strength.  A  wheelbarrow  of  uncommon 
size  and  very  heavy,  was  selected ;  one  of  the 
biggest  boys  in  the  school  got  into  it,  and  Tom 
trundled  him  off  with  ease.  Two  of  the  biggest 
boys  then  got  in,  and  the  young  Anak  made  it 
move  "  two  rotations  of  the  wheel."  This  was 
all  he  could  do — and  not  amiss  either,  as  the 
two  boys  -weighed"  twelve  stone  two  pounds,  and 
he  was  not  well. 

Even  at  a  very  early  age  his  voice  was  like  a 
man's.  When  three  years  old  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  as  much  sense  as  boys  of  five  or  six, 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  passed  his  fifth  year, 
he  behaved  himself  in  every  way  as  a  grown 
man.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  scul  pture, 
and  painting,  and  "  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
mechanics  than,  to  any  other  kind  of  learning." 
His  look  was  rather  savage,  and  always  sedate. 
Though  never  violent  nor  cruel,  he  seems  to  have 
had  as  little  of  love  as  of  fear  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  of  the  latter  he  had  certainly  little 
enough,  for  he  was  as  "  indomitable  as  a  pan- 
ther;" except  with  Mr.  Dawkes,  who  kept 
him  in  awe  by  threatening  him  with  his 
dissccting-knife.  Even  this  gentleman  never 
seems  to  have  succeeded  (notwithstanding  the 
dissccting-knifc)  in  thoroughly  gaining  his  affec- 
tions. Always  cold  and  gloomy  after  his  illness, 
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he  grew  more  silent  as  his  short  life  drew  to  a 
close. 

In  January,  1747,  Mr.  Dawkcs  found  lie 
was  ill  of  fever,  and  kindly  sent  him  some 
medicine.  This  the  boy  refused  to  take,  and 
his  biographer  heard  nothing  more  of  him  till 
June  in  the  same  year,  when  meeting  Dr.  He- 
berdon,  he  was  informed  by  him  that  the  poor 
lad  M'as  dying  of  consumption.  He  accordingly 
went  to  see  him.  Two  days  afterwards,  he 
quietly  breathed  his  last,  having  only  grown 
one  inch  in  the  preceding  eight  months.  His 
strong  natural  courage  never  deserted  him, 
and  he  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  per- 
fectly undisturbed  fortitude ;  though  he  disliked 
to  talk  about  it,  as  he  did  about  most  other 
matters.  Some  months  prior  to  this  he  rejoiced 
in  a  thick  pair  of  whiskers,  and  he  had  a  beard. 
Old  age  seemed  to  gather  fast  upon  him  towards 
his  end.  His  corpse  had  all  the  appearance, 
grey  hairs  excepted,  of  a  man  who  had  died  at 
extreme  old  age :  so  the  story  told  by  Pliny  of 
a  boy  who  at  three  years  of  age  was  four  feet 
high,  and  the  story  of  the  lad  mentioned  by 
Cratems  who  married  and  died,  leaving  issue 
in  his  seventh  year,  are  not  so  profoundly  im- 
probable after  all.  Mr.  White,  an  eminent 
surgeon  recently  dead,  mentions  a  boy  who  used 
to  come  to  his  house,  who  was  three  feet  two 
high  when  only  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and 
was  built  like  a  Farnese  Hercules,  and  lifted 
forty  pounds  with  ease.  M.  Breschet  showed 
the  phrenologist  Spurzheim  a  boy  who,  at  three 
years  of  age,  was  three  feet  six  and  three- 
quarters.  Mr,  South,  the  surgeon,  had  under 
his  care  a  boy  who,  at  little  more  than  three 
years  old,  was  three  feet  seven  high,  weighed 
four  stone  eight  pounds,  and  had  a  splendid  de- 
velopment of  muscle. 

In  every  instance  this  vast  physical  develop- 
ment was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
renders  life  precious — health,  active  energy,  in- 
tellect, duration  of  life,  enjoyment  of  society, 
and  the  hope  of  offspring.  Even  extraordinary 
stoutness  tends  to  produce  similar  results  :  with 
an  instance  of  which  truth  this  paper  shall 
close. 

Every  English  person  has  heard  of  Daniel 
Lambert,  but  every  English  person  does  not 
know  that  he  possessed,  except  as  regarded  his 
corpulence,  one  of  the  finest  constitutions  pos- 
sible, and  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  temperate 
and  active  of  men :  yet  he  died  apparently  of 
sheer  exhaustion,  at  an  early  age.  The  only  dis- 
order he  ever  suffered  from  was  a  slight  attack 
of  inflammation,  or  feverishness,  although,  if  he 
got  wet  through,  he  would  never  change  his 
clothes,  and  when  out  boating,  was  often 
drenched  the  whole  night.  Possibly  his  extreme 
temperance  contributed  to  his  resistance  of  cold, 
as  he  was  a  small  and  careful  eater.  He  never 
drank  anything  but  water,  though,  being  a  fine 
tenor  singer  and  very  fond  of  society,  lie  was 
exposed  to  great  temptation.  He  slept  less 


;han  other  men,  and  could  always  wake  within 
five  minutes  of  any  time  he  wished.  He  was 
so  active,  that  even  when  lie  had  grown  to  be 
a  big  man,  he  could  kick  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet ;  and  when  thirty -two  stone  weight,  he 
walked  from  London  to  Woolwich  with  less  fa- 
tigue than  several  middle-aged  men.  In  his 
youth  he  was  passionately  fond  of  field-sports, 
and  always  retained  his  taste  for  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  peculiarly  honourable,  retiring, 
and  delicate  mind.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  endure  being  stared  at  as  a 
show,  and  he  always  knew  how  to  meet  and  repel 
impertinent  questions.  He  was  chivalrously 
brave,  and  on  one  occasion  when  two  Savoyards 
had  loosened  a  bear  upon  a  fine  dog  which 
was  barking  at  it,  finding  all  his  remon- 
strances thrown  away,  he  snatched  a  pole 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fellows,  and 
dealt  the  bear  such  a  blow  that  he  stunned 
her.  The  dog  got  away,  but,  the  bear  turn- 
ing upon  Lambert,  the  dog  again  attacked 
it  in  the  most  gallant  style.  Lambert  aimed 
blow  after  blow,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  flower 
of  his  strength  and  could  carry  five  hun- 
dred-weight with  ease,  his  blows  must  have 
rather  astonished  the  bear.  Still  the  bear 
pressed  on,  defending  her  head  in  the  most 
scientific  style,  and  her  antagonist  having  fallen 
owing  to  the  slippery  state  of  the  ground,  she 
was  so  close  upon  him  that  he  felt  the  heat  of  her 
breath.  At  this  crisis  he  gave  her  a  blow  on 
the  skull  with  his  fist  which  brought  her  to  the 
ground.  She  immediately  took  to  flight :  the 
people  tumbling  over  one  another  in  heaps  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  while  a  smaller  bear,  which 
had  been  standing  upright  with  a  cocked-hat 
on  against  a  wall  staring  at  the  scene,  no  sooner 
beheld  the  issue  of  the  fray,  than  it  took  off  its 
hat  and  turned  a  somersault  at  Lambert's  feet 
in  token  of  submission. 

Lambert  died  without  any  visible  disorder, 
and  quite  suddenly,  in  his  fortieth  year.  At  that 
time  he  weighed  nearly  fifty-three  stone,  being 
almost  eleven  stone  heavier  than  Mr.  Bright, 
of  Maldon.  Lambert  was  nine  feet  four  round 
the  body,  and  three  feet  one  round  the  leg ;  yet 
so  little  inconvenience  or  oppression  did  his  im- 
mense bulk  occasion  him,  that  Dr.  Heaviside  said 
his  life  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  man. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  down  the  wall  and 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  lay,  to  allow 
his  coffin  to  pass  to  the  grave  :  towards  which  it 
was  rolled  on  cog-wheels.  Mr.  Bright  might 
have  emulated  Lambert  had  he  not  been  less 
temperate.  The  consequences  of  self-indul- 
gence, in  his  frame,  were  a  disease  in  the  legs, 
which  embittered  and  shortened  his  existence. 
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A  DAY'S  RIDE:  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

As  I  walked  onward  against  the  swooping 
wind  and  the  plashing  rain,  I  felt  a  sort  of  heroic 
ardour  in  the  notion  of  breasting  the  adverse 
waves  of  life  so  boldly.  It  is  not  every  fellow 
could  do  tliis:  throw  his  knapsack  on  bis 
shoulder,  seize  his  stick,  and  set  out  in  storm 
and  blackness.  No,  Potts,  my  man ;  for  down- 
right inflexibility  of  purpose,  for  bold  and  resolute 
action,  you  need  yield  to  none !  It  was,  indeed, 
an  awful  night ;  the  thunder  rolled  and  crashed 
with  scarce  an  interval  of  cessation;  forked 
lightning  tore  across  the  sky  in  every  direction ; 
while  the  wind  swept  through  the  deep  glen, 
smashing  branches  and  uplifting  large  trees  like 
mere  shrubs.  I  was  soon  completely  drenched, 
and  my  soaked  clothes  hung  around  with  the 
weight  of  lead ;  my  spirits,  liowever,  sustained 
me,  and  I  toiled  along,  occasionally  in  a  sort  of 
wild  bravado,  giving  a  cheer  as  the  thunder 
rolled  close  above  my  head,  and  trying  to  sing, 
as  though  my  heart  were  as  gay  and  my  spirits 
as  light  as  in  an  hour  of  happiest  abandonment. 

Jean  Paul  has  somewhere  the  theory  that 
our  Good  Genius  is  attached  to  us  from  our 
birth  by  a  film  fine  as  gossamer,  and  which  few 
of  us  escape  rupturing  in  the  first  years  of  youth, 
thus  throwing  ourselves  at  once  without  chart 
or  pilot  upon  the  broad  ocean  of  life.  He,  how- 
ever, more  happily  constituted,  who  feels  the 
guidance  of  his  guardian  spirit,  recognises  the 
benefits  of  its  care,  and  the  admonitions  of  its 
wisdom,  he  ia  destined  to  great  things.  Such 
men  discover  new  worlds  beyond  the  seas,  carry 
conquest  over  millions,  found  dynasties,  and 
buila  up  empires ;  they  whom  the  world  regard 
as  demigods  having  simply  the  wisdom  of  being 
led  by  Fortune,  and  not  severing  the  slender 
threaa  that  unites  them  to  their  destiny.  Was 
I,  Potts,  in  this  glorious  category  ?  Had  the 
lesson  of  the  great  moralist  been  such  a  warning 
to  me  that  I  had  preserved  the  filmy  link  un- 
broken P  I  really  began  to  think  so ;  a  certain 
impulse,  a  whispering  voice  within,  that  said, 
"  Go  on !"  On,  ever  onward !  seemed  to  be  the 
accents  of  that  Fate,  which  had  great  things  in 
store  for  me,  and  would  eventually  make  me 
illustrious. 

No  illusions  of  your  own,  Potts,  no  phantas- 
magoria of  your  own  poor  heated  fancy,  must 


wile  you  away  from  the  great  and  noble  part 
destined  for  you.  No  weakness,  no  faint- 
heartedness, no  shrinking  from  toil,  nor  even 
peril.  Work  hard  to  know  thoroughly  for  what 
Fate  intends  you ;  read  your  credentials  well, 
and  then  go  to  your  post  unflinchingly.  Re- 
volving this  theory  of  mine,  I  walked  ever  on. 
It  opened  a  wide  field,  and  my  imagination 
disported  in  it,  as  might  a  wild  mustang  over 
some  vast  prairie.  The  more  I  thought  over  it, 
the  more  did  it  seem  to  me  the  real  embodiment 
of  that  superstition  which  extends  to  every  land 
and  every  family  of  men.  We  are  Lucky  when, 
submitting  to  our  Good  Genius,  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  led  along  unresistingly ;  we  are 
Unlucky  when,  breaking  our  frail  bonds,  we  en- 
counter life  unguided  and  unaided. 

What  a  docile,  obedient,  and  believing  pupil 
did  I  pledge  myself  to  be.  Fate  should  see  that 
she  had  no  refractory  nor  rebellious  spirit  in  me, 
no  self-indulgent  voluptuary,  seeking  only  the 
sunny  side  of  existence,  but  a  nature  ready  to 
confront  the  rugged  conflict  of  life,  and  to  meet 
its  hardships,  if  such  were  my  allotted  path. 

I  applied  the  circumstances  in  which  I  then 
found  myself  to  my  theory,  and  met  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  adaptation.  Blondel  was  to  per- 
form a  great  part  in  my  future.  Blondel  was  a 
symbol  selected  by  fate  to  indicate  a  certain 
direction.  Blondel  was  a  lamp  by  which  I 
could  find  my  way  in  the  dark  paths  of  the 
world.  With  Blondel,  my  Good  Genius  would 
walk  beside  me,  or  occasionally  get  up  on  the 
crupper,  but  never  leave  me  or  desert  me.  In 
the  high  excitement  of  my  mind,  1  felt  no  sense 
of  boculy  fatigue,  but  walked  on,  drenched  to 
the  skin,  alternately  shivering  with  cold  or 
burning  with  all  the  intensity  of  fever.  In  this 
state  was  it  that  I  entered  the  little  inn  of 
Ovoca  soon  after  daybreak,  and  stood  dripping 
in  the  bar,  a  sad  spectacle  of  exhaustion  ana 
excitement.  My  first  question  was,  "Has 
Blondel  been  here?"  and  before  they  could 
reply,  I  went  on  with  all  the  rapidity  of  delirium 
to  assure  them  that  deception  of  me  would  be 
fruitless;  that  Fate  and  I  understood  each 
other  thoroughly,  travelled  together  on  the  best 
of  terms,  never  disagreed  about  anything,  but, 
by  a  mutual  system  of  give  and  take,  hit  it  off 
like  brothers.  I  talked  for  an  hour  in  this 
strain,  and  then  my  poor  faculties,  long  strug- 
gling and  sore  pushed,  gave  way  completely,  and 
I  fell  into  brain  fever. 
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I  chanced  upon  kind  and  good-hearted  folk, 
who  nursed  me  with  care,  and  watched  me  with 
interest ;  but  my  illness  was  a  severe  one,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  sixth  week  that  I  could  be  about 
again,  a  poor,  weak,  emaciated  creature,  with 
failing  limbs  and  shattered  nerves.  There  is  an 
indescribable  sense  of  weariness  in  the  mind 
after  fever,  just  as  if  the  brain  had  been  enor- 
mously over-taxed  and  exerted,  and  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  the  wild  and  fleeting  fancies  of  de- 
lirium it  had  travelled  over  miles  and  miles  of 
space.  To  the  depressing  influence  of  this  sen- 
sation is  added  the  difficulty  of  disentangling 
the  capricious  illusions  of  the  sick-bed  from  the 
actual  facts  of  life  ;  and  in  this  maze  of  confu- 
sion my  first  days  of  convalescence  were  passed. 
Blonde!  was  my  great  puzzle.  Was  he  a  reality, 
or  a  mere  creature  of  imagination?  Had  I 
really  ridden  him  as  a  horse,  or  only  as  an  idea  ? 
Was  he  a  quadruped  with  mane  and  tail,  or  an 
allegory  invented  to  typify  destiny  ?  I  cannot 
say  what  hours  of  painful  brain  labour  this  in- 
quiry cost  me,  and  what  intense  research  into 
myself.  Strange  enough,  too,  though  I  came 
out  of  the  investigation  convinced  of  his  equine 
existence,  1  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  "  horse  and  something  more."  Not  that 
I  am  able  to  explain  myself  more  fully  on  that 
head,  though,  if  I  were  writing  this  portion  of 
my  memoirs  in  German,  I  suspect  I  could  con- 
vey enough  of  my  meaning  to  give  a  bad  head- 
ache to  any  one  indulgent  enough  to  follow 
me. 

I  set  out  once  more  upon  my  pilgrimage  on  a 
fine  day  of  June,  my  steps  directed  to  the 
village  of  Inistioge,  where  Father  Dyke  re- 
sided. I  was  too  weak  for  much  exertion,  and 
it  was  only  after  five  days  of  the  road  I  reached 
at  nightfall  the  little  glen  in  which  the  village 
stood.  The  moon  was  up,  streaking  the  wide 
market-places  with  long  lines  of  yellow  light 
between  the  rows  of  tall  elm-trees,  and  tipping 
with  silvery  sheen  the  bright  eddies  of  the 
beautiful  river  that  rolled  beside  it.  Over  the 
granite  cliffs  that  margined  the  stream,  laurel, 
and  arbutus,  and  wild  holly  clustered  in  wild 
luxuriance,  backed  higher  up  again  by  tall  pine- 
trees,  whose  leafy  summits  stood  out  against 
the  sky;  and  lastly,  deep  within  a  waving 
meadow,  stood  an  old  ruined  abbey,  whose 
traceried  window  was  now  softly  touched  by  the 
moonlight.  All  was  still  and  sueut,  except  the 
rush  of  the  rapid  river,  as  I  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  bench  to  enjoy  the  scene  and  luxuriate 
in  its  tranquil  serenity.  I  had  not  believed 
Ireland  contained  such  a  spot,  for  there  was  all 
the  trim  neatness  and  careful  propriety  of  an 
English  village,  with  that  luxuriance  of  verdure 
and  wild  beauty  so  eminently  Irish.  How  was 
it  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before  ?  Were 
others  aware  of  it,  or  was  the  discovery  strictly 
my  own  ?  Or  can  it  possibly  be  that  all  this 
picturesque  loveliness  is  but  the  effect  of  a 
mellow  moon  ?  While  I  thus  questioned  myself, 
T  heard  the  sound  of  a  quick  footstep  rapidly 
approaching,  and  soon  afterwards  the  pleasant 
tone  of  a  rich  voice  humming  an  opera  air.  I 


arose,  and  saw  a  tall,  athletic-looking  figure, 
with  rod  and  fishing-basket,  approaching  me. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing 
him,  "if  this  village  contains  an  inn?" 

"  There  is,  or  rather  there  was,  a  sort  of  inn 
here,"  said  he,  removing  his  cigar  as  he  spoke ; 
"but  the  place  is  so  little  visited,  that  I  fancy 
the  landlord  found  it  would  not  answer,  and  so 
it  is  closed  at  this  moment." 

"  But  do  visitors — tourists — never  pass  this 
way?" 

"  Yes ;  and  a  few  salmon  -  fishers,  like  my- 
self, come  occasionally  in  the  season ;  but  then 
we  dispose  ourselves  in  little  lodgings,  here  and 
there,  some  of  us  with  the  farmers,  one  or  two 
of  us  with  the  priest." 

"  Father  Dyke  ?"  broke  I  in. 

"  Yes  ;  you  know  him,  perhaps  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  met  him,  indeed," 
added  I,  after  a  pause.  "  Where  may  his  house 
be?" 

"  The  prettiest  spot  in  the  whole  glen.  If 
you'd  like  to  see  it  in  this  picturesque  moon- 
light, come  along  with  me." 

I  accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  and  we 
walked  on  together.  The  easy,  half-careless  tone 
of  the  stranger,  the  loose,  lounging  stride  of  his 
walk,  and  a  certain  something  in  his  mellow 
voice,  seemed  to  indicate  one  of  those  natures 
which,  so  to  say,  take  the  world  well — tempera- 
ments that  reveal  themselves  almost  immediately. 
He  talked  away  about  fishing,  as  he  went/'  and 
appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  sport, 
not  heeding  much  the  ignorance  I  betrayed  on 
the  subject,  nor  my  ignoble  confession  that  I 
had  never  adventured  upon  anything  higher  than 
a  worm  and  a  quill. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  he, laughingly,  "Tom  Dyke 
never  encouraged  you  in  such  sporting  tackle, 
glorious  fly-fisher  as  he  is." 

"  You  forget,  perhaps,"  replied  I,  "that  I 
scarcely  have  any  acquaintance  with  him.  We 
met  once  only,  at  a  dinner  party." 

"  He's  a  pleasant  fellow,"  resumed  he;  "  devil- 
ish wide  awake,  one  must  say ;  up  to  most  things 
in  this  same  world  of  ours." 

"  That  much,  my  own  brief  experience  of  him 
can  confirm,"  said  I,  dryly,  for  the  remark  rather 
jarred  upon  my  feelings. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  as  though  following  out  his 
own  train  of  thought.  "  Old  Tom  is  not  a  bird 
to  be  snared  with  coarse  lines.  The  man  must 
be  an  early  riser  that  catches  him  napping." 

I  cannot  describe  how  all  this  irritated  me. 
It  sounded  like  so  much  direct  sarcasm  upon 
my  weakness  and  want  of  acuteness. 

"  There's  the  '  Rosary ;'  that's  his  cottage,3' 
said  he,  taking  my  arm,  while  he  pointed  up- 
ward to  a  little  jutting  promontory  of  rock  over 
the  river,  surmounted  by  a  little  thatched  cottage 
almost  embowered  in  roses  and  honeysuckles. 
So  completely  did  it  occupy  the  narrow  limits  of 
ground,  that  the  windows  projected  actually  over 
the  stream,  and  the  creeping  plants  that  twined 
through  the  little  balconies  hung  in  tangled 
masses  over  the  water.  "  Search  where  you  will 
through  the  Scottish  and  Cumberland  scenery, 
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I  defy  you  to  match  that,"  said  my  companion; 
"  not  to  say  that  you  cnn  hook  n  four-pound  fish 
from  that  little  balcony  on  any  summer  evening 
while  you  smoke  your  cigar." 

"  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  indeed,"  said  I,  inhaling 
with  ecstasy  the  delicious  perfume  which,  in  the 
calm  night  air,  seemed  to  linger  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

"  He  tells  mo,"  continued  my  companion — 
"  and  I  take  his  word  for  it,  for  I  am  no  florist 
— that  there  are  seventy  varieties  of  the  rose  on 
and  around  that  cottage.  I  can  answer  for  it, 
that  you  can't  open  a  window  without  a  great 
mass  of  flowers  coming,  in  showers,  over  you.  I 
told  him,  frankly,  that  if  I  were  his  tenant  for 
longer  than  the  fishing  season,  I'd  clear  half  of 
them  away." 

"  You  live  there,  then  P"  asked  I,  timidly. 
"  Yes ;  I  rent  the  cottage,  all  but  two  rooms, 
which  he  wished  to  keep  for  himself,  but  which 
he  now  writes  me  word  may  be  let,  for  this 
month  and  the  next,  if  a  tenant  offer.  Would 
you  like  them  ?"  asked  he,  abruptly. 

"  Of  all  things— that  is— I  think  so — I  should 
like  to  see  them  first !"  muttered  I,  half  startled 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  question. 

"  Nothing  easier,"  said  he,  opening  a  little 
wicket  as  he  spoke,  and  beginning  to  ascend  a 
flight  of  narrow  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
"  This  is  a  path  of  my  designing,"  continued  he ; 
"  the  regular  approach  is  on  the  other  side ;  but 
this  saves  fully  half  a  mile  of  road,  though  it  be 
a  little  steep." 

As  I  followed  him  up  the  ascent,  I  proposed 
to  myself  a  variety  of  questions,  such  as,  where 
and  how  I  was  to  procure  accommodation  for 
the  night,  and  in  what  manner  to  obtain  some- 
thing to  eat,  of  which  I  stood  much  in  need  ? 
and  I  had  gained  a  little  flower-garden  at  the 
rear  of  the  cottage  before  I  could  resolve  any 
of  these  difficult  points. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "  You  can't  see  much  of  the  view  at 
this  hour ;  but  to-morrow,  when  you  stand  on 
this  spot,  and  look  down  that  reach  of  the  river, 
with  Mont  Alto  in  the  background,  you'll  tell 
me  if  you  know  anything  finer  !" 

"  la  that  Edward  P"  cried  a  soft  voice ;  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  young  girl  came  hastily 
out  of  the  cottage,  and  throwing  her  arm* 
around  my  companion,  exclaimed,  "How  you 
have  alarmed  me !  What  could  possibly  have 
kept  you  out  so  late?" 

"  A  broad-shouldered  fish,  a  fellow  weighing 
twelve  pound*  at  the  very  least,  and  who,  after 
nigh  three  hours'  playing,  got  among  the  rocks, 
and  smashed  my  tackle." 
"  And  yew  lost  him?" 

"  That  did  I,  and  some  twenty  yards  of  gut, 
and  the  top  splice  of  my  best  rod,  and  my 
temper  besides.  But  I'm  forgetting :  Mary,  here 
is  a  gentleman  who  will,  I  nope,  not  refuse  to 
join  us  at  supper. — My  sister. 

By  the  manner  of  presentation,  it  was  clew 
that  he  expected  to  tear  my  name,  and  so  I 
interposed,  "Mr.  Potta  —  Algernon  Sydney 
PotU." 


The  young  lady  curtseyed  slightly,  muttered 
something  lilce  a  repetition  of  the  invitation, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  cottage. 

My  astonishment  was  great  at  the  "  interior" 
now  nefore  me,  for  though  all  the  arrangements 
bespoke  habits  of  comfort  and  even  luxury, 
there  was  a  studious  observance  of  cottage  style 
in  everything,  the  book-shelves,  the  tables,  the 
very  pianoforte,  bein»  all  made  of  white  un- 
varnished wood ;  and  I  now  perceived  that  the 
young  lady  herself,  with  a  charming  coquetry, 
had  assumed  something  of  the  costume  of  the 
Obcrland,  and  wore  her  bodice  laced  in  front, 
and  covered  with  silver  embroidery  both  taste- 
ful and  becoming. 

"  My  name  is  Crofton,"  said  my  host,  as  he 
disengaged  himself  of  his  basket  and  tackle; 
"  we  are  almost  as  mnch  strangers  here  as  your- 
self. I  came  here  for  the  fishing,  and  mean  to 
take  myself  off  when  it's  over." 

"I  hope  not,  Edward,"  broke  in  the  girl, 
who  was  now,  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant 
woman,  preparing  the  table  for  supper;  "I  hope 
yon'll  stay  till  we  see  the  autumn  tints  on  those 
trees." 

"My  sister  is  just  as  great  an  enthusiast 
about  sketching  as  I  am  for  salmon-fishing," 
said  he,  laughingly ;  "  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
like  scenery  and  landscape  very  well,  but  think 
them  marvellously  heightened  by  something  like 
sport.  Are  you  an  angler  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  gentle 
craft." 

"  Fond  of  shooting,  perhaps  ?  Some  men  think 
the  two  sports  incompatible." 

"  I  am  as  inexpert  with  the  gun  as  the  rod," 
said  I,  diffidently. 

I  perceived  that  the  sister  gave  a  sly  look 
under  her  lon^  eyelashes  towards  me,  but  what 
its  meaning  I  could  not  well  discover.  Was 
it  depreciation  of  a  man  who  avowed  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  sports  of  the  field,  or 
was  it  a  qttiet  recognition  of  claims  more  worthy 
of  regard  ?  At  all  events,  I  perceived  that  she 
had  very  soft,  gentle-looking  grey  eyes,  a  very 
fair  skin,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  brown 
hair.  I  had  not  thought  her  pretty  at  first.  I 
now  saw  that  she  was  extremely  pretty,  and 
her  figure,  though  slightly  given  to  fulness,  the 
perfection  of  grace. 

Hungry,  ahnost  famished  as  I  was,  with  a 
fast  of  twelve  hours,  I  felt  no  impatience  so 
long  as  she  moved  about  in  preparation  for  the 
meal.  How  she  disposed  the  little  table  equi- 
page, the  careful  solicitude  with  which  she 
arranged  the  fruit  and  the  flowers — not  always 
satisfied  with  her  first  dispositions,  but  chang- 
ing them  for  something  different  —  all  inte- 
rested me  vastly,  and  when  at  last  we  were 
summoned  to  table,  I  actually  felt  sorry  and 
disappointed. 

Was  it  really  so  delicious,  was  the  cookery 
so  exquisite  P  I  own  frankly  that  I  am  not  a 
trustworthy  witness,  but  if  my  oath  could  be 
taken,  I  am  willing  to  swear  that  I  believe  there 
never  were  such  salmon  steaks,  such  a  pigeon- 
pie,  and  such  a  damson-tart  served  to  mortals 
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as  these.  My  enthusiasm,  I  suspect,  must  have 
betrayed  itself  in  some  outward  manifestation, 
for  I  remember  Crofton  laughingly  having  re- 
marked, 

"  You  will  turn  my  sister's  head,  Mr.  Potts, 
by  such  flatteries;  all  the  more,  since  her 
cookery  is  self-taught." 

"  Don't  believe  him,  Mr.  Potts;  I  have  studied 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  and  you  shall 
have  an  omelette  to-morrow  for  breakfast,  Brillat 
Savarin  himself  would  not  despise." 

I  blushed  at  the  offer  of  an  hospitality  so 
neatly  and  delicately  insinuated,  and  nad  really 
no  w'ords  to  acknowledge  it,  nor  was  my  con- 
fusion unfavourably  judged  by  my  hosts.  Crof- 
ton marked  it  quickly,  and  said, 

"Yes,  Mr.  Potts,  and  I'll  teach  you  to  hook 
a  trout  afterwards.  Meanwhile,  let  us  have  a 
glass  of  Sauterne  together ;  we  drink  it  out  of 
green  glasses,  to  cheat  ourselves  into  the  fancy 
that  it's  Rhenish." 

"  'Am  Khein,  am  Rhein,  da  wachsen  unsere 
Reben,' "  said  I,  quoting  the  students'  song. 
:  Oh,  have  you  been  in  Germany  ?"  cried  she, 


las  !  no,"  said  I.  "  I  have  never  travelled." 
I  thought  she  looked  disappointed  as  I  said  this. 
Indeed,  I  already  wished  it  unsaid,  but  her  bro- 
ther broke  in  with, 

"  We  are  regular  vagabonds,  Mr.  Potts.  My 
sister  and  myself  have  had  a  restless  paroxysm 
for  the  last  three  years  of  life,  and  what  with 
seeking  cold  spots  for  the  summer  and  hot 
climates  for  winter,  we  are  scarcely  ever  off  the 
road." 

"Like  the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  who  eat 
oysters  for  appetite,  but  carried  his  system  so 
far  as  to  induce  indigestion."  My  joke  failed  ; 
nobody  laughed,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  which  I  was  fain  to  bury  in  my  straw- 
berries and  cream. 

"  Let  us  have  a  little  music,  Mary,"  said  Crof- 
ton. "  Do  you  play,  or  sing,  Mr.  Potts  ?" 

"Neither.  I  do  nothing,"  cried  I,  in  despair. 
"  As  Sydney  Smith  says,  '  I  know  something 
about  the  Romans,'  but,  for  any  gift  or  grace 
which  could  adorn  society,  or  make  time  pass 
more  pleasantly,  I  am  an  utter  bankrupt." 

The  young  girl  had,  while  I  was  speaking, 
taken  her  place  at  the  pianoforte,  and  was  half 
listlessly  suffering  her  hands  to  fallin  chords  over 
the  instrument. 

"  Come  out  upon  this  terrace,  here,"  cried 
Crofton  to  me,  "and  we'll  have  our  cigar. 
What  I  call  a  regular  luxury  after  a  hard  day 
is  to  lounge  out  here  in  the  cool  night  air,  and 
enjoy  one's  weed  while  listening  to  Spohr  or 
Beethoven." 

It  was  really  delightful.  The  bright  stars 
were  all  reflected  in  the  calm  river  down  below, 
and  a  thousand  odours  floated  softly  on  the  air 
as  \ve  sat  there. 

Are  there  not  in  every  man's  experience 
short  periods  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  lived 
longer  than  during  whole  years  of  life  ?  They 
tell  us  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, inappreciable  as  to  the  qualities,  which 


seem  to  ripen  wines,  imparting  to  young  fresh 
vintages  all  the  mellow  richness  of  age,  all  the 
depth  of  flavour,  all  the  velvety  softness  of  time. 
May  there  not  possibly  be  influences  which  simi- 
larly affect  our  natures  ?  May  there  not  be 
seasons  in  which  changes  as  great  as  these  are 
wrought  within  us  ?  I  firmly  believe  it,  and  as 
firmly  that  such  a  period  was  that  in  which  I  sat 
on  the  balcony  over  the  Nore,  listening  to  Mary 
Crofton  as  she  sang,  but  just  as  often  lost  to 
every  sound,  and  deep  in  a  heaven  of  blended 
enjoyments,  of  which  no  one  ingredient  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Starry  sky,  rippling  river,  mur- 
muring night  winds,  perfumed  air,  floating 
music,  all  mingling  as  do  the  odours  of  an  in- 
cense, and,  like  an  incense,  filling  the  brain  with 
a  delicious  intoxication. 

Hour  after  hour  must  have  passed  with  me  in 
this  half-conscious  ecstasy,  for  Crofton  at  last 
said, 

"There,  where  you  see  that  pinkish  tint 
through  the  grey,  that's  the  sign  of  breaking 
day,  and  the  signal  for  bedtime.  Shall  I  show 
you  your  room  ?" 

"How  I  wish  this  could  last  for  ever !"  cried 
I,  rapturously ;  and  then,  half  ashamed  of  my 
warmth,  I  stammered  out  a  good  night,  and  re- 
tired. 


THE  COST  OF  A  BATTUE. 

THE  time  may  come  when  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Doleful,  and  Friend 
Boanerges  Broadbrim,  will  be  realised;  when  all 
violent  muscular  amusements  having  been  dis- 
continued, pheasants  and  partridges  having  be- 
come as  scarce  as  bustards,  foxes  as  rare  as  the 
old  English  black  rat,  devoured  by  the  brown 
Hanoverian,  hunting  and  shooting  amusements 
as  obsolete  as  the  tournaments  of  the  middle 
ages,  gunpowder  mills  and  kennels  will  be  turned 
into  cotton-factories,  or  lecture-rooms.  About 
the  same  time  the  youth  of  England  will  be 
satisfied  with  constitutional  walks  and  gymnastic 
drill,  varied  by  tea-meetings,  lectures  on  the 
ologies,  or  part-singing. 

The  love  of  sport,  as  we  in  England  compre- 
hensively term  a  long  line  of  exciting  and  pe- 
cuniarily unprofitable  out-door  amusements,  is 
at  present  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 
an  Englishman.  It  prevails  in  all  classes,  it  is 
understood  by  both  sexes,  and  it  crops  out  in  the 
most  curious  and  unexpected  families.  Quakers 
ride  to  hounds :  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  horse-knowledge  is  a  distinguished  and  intel- 
lectual member  of  that  mild  and  stay-at-home 
sect.  A  wealthy  and  serious  soap-boiler  of  our 
acquaintance,  who,  from  a  misdirected  letter, 
learned  that  his  son  and  partner,  in  the  teeth  of 
parental  precept  and  example,  had  for  several 
years  combined  the  best  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing with  his  annual  northern  business  tours, 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  misfortune,  al- 
though quite  as  much  astonished  and  nearly 
as  much  shocked  as  if  he  had  discovered  his 
otherwise  exemplary  offspring  robbing  a  till  or 
forging  an  acceptance.  As  will  happen  with 
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others  of  like  tenets  now  and  then,  his  precepts 
and  example  had  not  crushed  a  sportsman,  but 
had  cultivated  a  hypocrite. 

Shopkeepers,  brokers  of  stock  and  of  pro- 
duce, lawyers,  civil  engineers,  bankers  and  their 
clerks,  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  fishing 
men,  the  snooting  men,  and  the  hunting  men. 
The  navvy  grown  into  a  contractor  (no  un- 
common metamorphose  a  few  years  ago),  the 
potboy  converted  into  a  wine -merchant  and 
landowner,  the  mechanic  who  lias  built  up  a 
fortune  as  well  as  a  factory,  the  gardener  and 
the  fishmonger,  the  artist  and  architect,  who — 
from  small  beginnings  and  humble  origin  have 
risen  to  be  great  and  famous— all  hold  shares 
in  the  great  joint-stock  company  for  cultivating 
health,  exercise,  and  mental  rest,  sociality,  ge- 
niality, hospitality,  and  other  virtues  difficult 
to  cultivate  in  this  hard-working,  class-divided 
world  of  England. 

The  peculiar  school  of  money-making  philoso- 
phers who  look  upon  squires,  pheasants,  and 
foxes  as  all  alike — vermin — and  destined  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  march  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, would,  be  rather  puzzled  if  any  chance 
should  lead  them  to  join  an  agricultural-minded 
public  dinner,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  toast 
of  "Fox-hunting"  wakes  up  to  light  and  life 
those  down-trodden  vassals,  the  tenant  farmers, 
whom,  in  their  poetical  eloquence,  they  often 
picture  as  mourning  in  their  melancholy  home- 
steads, crops  destroyed  and  fences  smashed  by 
the  red-coated  invaders,  and  poultry  decimated 
by  the  useless  vermin  of  the  chase ;  it  would  be 
amazing  to  them  how  the  glad  tally-hos,  triuin- 

Shant  who-whoops,  and  "  one  cheer  more,"  come 
•om  the  very  hearts  of  the  farmers ;  and  when 
the  Master  of  Fox  Hounds,  who  has  been  sitting 
very  quiet,  gets  up  and  says  not  fluently — for  he 
seldom  is  fluent  except  when  on  horseback — 
that  "  he  wishes  to  show  sport,  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  farmers  to  back  him  as  they  have 
done,  and  he  hopes  they  will  still,"  an  overflow- 
ing simultaneous  burst  of  applause  from  the 
brown-red  faces  drowns  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  and  enables  the  M.F.H.  to  resume  his 
seat.  And  if  our  politico-philosophical  philan- 
thropist should,  by  any  force  less  than  that  of 
cart-horses  and  cart-ropes—say  in  search  of  a 
profitable  investment— be  drawn  into  a  truly 
rural  district  to  some  comfortable  four  or  five 
hundred  acre  farm  just  after  harvest,  he  would 
learn  what  genuine  hospitality  is ;  and  then,  in 
the  fox-hunting  season,  he  might  note  young 
farmers  riding  "  like  mad"  in  front,  and  old  ones 
inviting  friends  and  strangers  to  trot  round  and 
take  a  glass  of  ale.  In  fact,  he  would  find  that 
there  is  not  a  well-farmed  district  in  England 
in  which  yfci'r  sport  is  not  popular  with  the  real 
farmers. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  sport,  a  bastard 
selfish  sport,  if  sport  it  can  be  called,  which  has 
been  so  well  dissected  and  injected  and  presented 
in  all  its  hideous  deformity,  in  a  pamphlet,*  that 
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we  cannot  do  better  than  take  our  examples 
from  the  anatomical  museum  of  the  author — 
descendant  of  a  long  generation  of  sportsmen. 

A  battue  is  a  contrivance  for  killing  the  largest 
quantity  of  game  in  the  smallest  time,  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble,  by  a  small  select  party. 
It  is  next  door  to  firing  at  wild  German  swine 
while  taking  their  daily  meal  of  com,  as  some 
German  princes  do,  or  shooting  into  a  poultry- 
yard  at  reeding  time. 

The  sportsman  fond  of  shooting,  expects  to  walk 
hard  and  work  hard  to  fill  his  bag,  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  although,  by  the  way,  game  in  this  country 
is  seldom  bagged,  if  it  can  be  helped,  but  carried 
daintily  by  an  attendant,  in  a  sort  of  portable 
pillory.  Ihe  peculiar  charm  of  a  battue  appears 
to  lie,  first,  in  its  enormous  cost,  which  places  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means ; 
next,  in  the  arrangements  for  wholesale  slaughter 
by  people  who,  being  neither  good  shots  nor 
good  walkers,  arc  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  working  of  well-trained  dogs. 

For  a  battue,  it  is  essential  to  concentrate  an 
enormous  head  of  game  in  a  confined  space. 
Thus,  after  birds  have  been  bred  on  the  plan  of 
a  well-managed  poultry-yard,  hatched  under 
hens,  and  fed  regularly  on  chosen  spots,  they 
are  driven,  if  partridges,  into  selected  turnip 
fields,  and  if  pheasants,  into  coverts,  where  cer- 
tain rides  or  paths  have  been  stopped  up  with 
netting,  so  that  the  tame  birds  may  not  run  out 
of  danger. 

The  landowner  or  game-renter  who  determines 
to  indulge  in  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  a  battue, 
begins  by  engaging  a  large  army  of  keepers, 
who  are  practically,  if  not  legally,  invested  with 
an  authority  that  can  only  be  compared  in  its 
exercise  to  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the 

?olice  and  spies  of  certain  continental  states. 
t  is  the  gamekeeper's  business  to  repress 
poachers ;  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  every 
kind  of  game,  feathered  and  four  footed,  on 
every  acre  of  land  under  his  master's  control ; 
and  to  destroy  everything  he  chooses  to  call 
vermin.  Rabbits— tne  especial  enemy  of_the 
farmer,  being  the  head  gamekeeper's  peculiar 
perquisite — are  specially  protected  and  multi- 
plied. A  gamekeeper  has  been  known  to  net 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  by  rabbits  alone. 
Hares  are  the  next  objects  of  his  care,  for  they 
are  safe  and  favourite  battue  marks,  and  he  does 
not  do  his  duty  unless  they  are  at  least  as  plen- 
tiful as  sheep  on  turnips  within  a  mile  circle 
of  the  principal  battue  coverts. 

Then,  in  the  breeding  season,  it  is  his  business 
to  find  out  every  outlying  pheasant,  and  every 
partridge's  nest,  and  have  it  watched,  as  a 
"political  suspect"  is  watched  by  a  French 
mouchard.  The  farmer  (that  is,  the  tenant-at-will 
farmer)  and  his  men,  are  continually  under  the 
ever-watchful  and  malicious  eye  of  the  keeper  and 
his  understrappers,  who  are  promoted  poachers, 
or  lazy  labourers.  "There  is  nothing,"  says 
Mr.  Corbet,  "they  can  do  but  it  is  'his  duty' 
to  overlook  them.  He  stands  by  the  mowers  to 
see  they  do  no  harm  to  '  his  nests.'  He  struts 
into  the  reaping  field  to  make  sure  they  don't 
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harm  '  his  birds.'  The  boy  with  his  scarecrow, 
the  shepherd  with  his  dog,  and  the  little  lass 
with  her  kitten,  are  alike  the  objects  of  his 
hatred  and  tyranny.  He  has  been  known  to 
wrench  a  gun  from  the  hand  of  a  farmer's  son 
for  shooting  a  rat ;  to  tell  a  farmer  himself  that 
he  should  prefer  his  not  firing  at  the  sparrows  iu 
the  corn,  as  it  was  '  such  a  trouble  to  be  always 
coming  to  see  what  he  was  after ;'  to  inform 
against  a  farmer  for  picking  up  a  hare  his  horse 
had  killed  in  her  form ;  and  against  a  labourer 
who  had  taken  the  dead  pheasant  out  of  the 
snare  which  he  (the  keeper),  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion and  confirm  his  suspicions,  had  first  put 
there." 

Besides  these  protective  duties,  the  keeper 
destroys  all  the  birds  and  animals  which  feed 
on  and  keep  down  the  vermin  of  the  farm. 
The  "  windhover"  or  kestrel,  and  the  barn  owl, 
two  birds  which  prey  on  mice  and  beetles  exclu- 
sively; the  weasel,  as  well  as  the  fox ;  are  pursued 
by  him  with  relentless  activity.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that,  wherever  game  is  strictly  pre- 
served, rats,  mice,  and  beetles,  swarm  like  an 
Egyptian  plague,  and  foxes  are  not  to  be 
found. 

Agricultural  improvements  come  within  the 
range  of  objects  offensive  to  the  view  of  the 
battue-preserver.  Some  years  ago,  a  ukase 
was  issued  on  certain  great  estates,  against  the 
use  of  the  turnip  drill,  because  partridges  were 
apt  to  run  along  the  straight  lines  under  the 
broad  green  leaves  of  that  invaluable  plant, 
instead  of  rising  on  the  wing.  But  the  weight 
of  the  rent- paying  interest,  which  is  fortunately 
dependent  in  all  partridge  counties  on  the  root 
crop,  defeated,  after  a  brief  contest,  this  attempt 
to  stop  the  way  of  agricultural  progress.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
of  reaping  machines  (as  cutting  the  stubble  too 
close),  and  the  wholesome  practice  of  trimming 
banks  and  cutting  hedges,  have  successively,  and 
in  the  last  instance  too  often  successfully,  been 
prohibited  by  zealous  arid  ignorant  game  pre- 
serving landlords. 

Where  time  is  an  object,  where  two  or  three 
years  are  too  long  for  the  preparations  of  an 
impatient  battue  maniac,  then  breeding  and 
vermin  killing  do  not  suffice,  and  res.ort  is  had 
to  the  illegal  purchase  of  eggs  and  of  birds. 
Tomkins  Trotmau,  thatcher  Toy  profession  and 
poacher  by  taste,  is  haled  olf  to  prison  for 
being  caught  with  a  dozen  pheasant's  eggs  in 
his  Jim  Crow  hat,  by  the  sentence  of  a  magis- 
trate who  has  through  his  head  gamekeeper 
bought  or  sold  a  couple  of  thousand  eggs  that 
very  same  season.  So  large  is  this  illegal 
traffic,  that  one  of  the  London  game  dealers, 
by  whose  intermediation  such  transactions  are 
usually  concluded,  offered  last  year,  in  an- 
swer to  an  application  from  the  executors  of 
a  great  game  preserving  landlord,  to  take 
one  hundred  thousand  pheasant's  eggs,  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  delivered;  and  he  bought 
five  hundred  live  pheasants  every  week  for  se- 
veral weeks,  from  a  well-known  earl  and  battue- 
giver. 


The  Earl  of  Washington  and  Slashington,  or 
Squire  Southacre,  or  the  Reverend  Mr.  Yulpe- 
cide,  or  David  Deadun,  Esq.  attorney  and  bill 
discounter,  and  in  virtue  of  the  profits  of  these 
professions  renter  of  a  mansion  with  demesnes 
and  the  right  of  shooting  over  some  ten  thou- 
sand acres — although  not  the  owner  of  a  single 
acre — having  completed,  early  in  the  year,  ar- 
rangements for  holding  one,  two,  or  at  most  three, 
battues  between  October  and  Christmas,  and 
having  enabled  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  guns 
to  fill  a  two-horse  waggon  on  each  eventful  day— 
and  having,  also,  concluded  an  arrangement  with  a 
London  tradesman  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of 
each  day's  butchery — will  probably  not  be  seen 
or  heard  of  in  the  district  any  more  until  next 
year :  except  through  his  dogs  in  office,  the 
gamekeepers,  or  his  viceroys,  the  law  agents 
who  collect  the  rents. 

The  consequences  of  this  abuse  of  sport — 
this  mixture  of  the  game  slaughterer's  and  the 
game  seller's  callings— are  to  be  found  in  crops 
ill  cultivated,  because  devoured  and  destroyed 
before  harvest ;  in  discontented  farmers  and 
demoralised  labourers ;  in  gaols  supplied  with 
artificial  criminals;  in  poor-houses  tenanted 
by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  imprisoned 
poachers ;  in  London  shops  loaded  with  tame- 
fed  game,  wheat-ricks  swarming  with  rats, 
hedgerows  ruined  by  rabbits,  hares  taking 
the  place  and  the  food  of  sheep,  and  phea- 
sants as  wild  as  Cochin  Chinas  and  a  good  deal 
fatter. 

Of  course  the  vast  cost  produces  very  im- 
posing statistics  of  the  "  sport"  ( ?)  of  the  battue 
manufacturer.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  game  book  of  a  nobleman,  which  last  year 
went  the  round  of  the  local  papers,  with  some 
complimentary  remarks  on  the  excellent  sport 
which  the  distinguished  peer  had  shown  his 
friends :  "  1st  day,  178  hares ;  2nd  day,  292 ; 
3rd  day,  60  ;  4th  day,  195 ;  5th  day,  77 ;  in  all, 
802  hares  in  five  days,  besides  countless  phea- 
sants and  rabbits." 

A  competent  authority,  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  the  agent  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  es- 
tates in  the  north,  says:  "Look  at  the  pro- 
gress of  a  single  hare  in  a  wheat  field ;  you  see 
him  pick  a  stem  here  and  a  stem  there,  in  his 
course  over  the  field ;  he  will  nibble  an  inch  or 
two  from  this  stem,  and  he  does  not  stop  until 
he  has  cut  off  a  great  many.  It  is  not  the  inch 
he  has  eaten,  but  what  would  have  been  a  wheat- 
ear,  which  is  thus  destroyed."  Hares  are  great 
travellers.  Imagine  the  damage  that  eight  hun- 
dred hares  can  do  in  a  single  night.  We  have 
ourselves  ridden,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
through  a  forty-acre  field — on  the  farm  of  a  non- 
resident landlord  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was 
eventually  abandoned  by  the  tenant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hare  nuisance— and  have  dis- 
turbed hundreds  of  hares,  as  thick  as  rabbits  in 
a  warren,  all  eating,  and  trampling  in  their  play 
more  than  they  ate. 

Rabbits,  when  strictly  preserved,  are  perhaps 
even  more  mischievous  than  hares.  Although, 
they  do  not  travel  so  far,  they  multiply  more 
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rapidly.  They  undermine  hedges,  stop  up  drains, 
fill  ditches  with  their  fresh  earthings ;  thus,  be- 
tween their  dainty  teeth,  their  greedy  appetites, 
and  their  poisonous  droppings,  vegetation  is  an- 
nihilated wherever  gamekeepers  are  paid  by  per- 
quisites instead  of  by  salary,  as  is  often  the 
case  where  the  game  preserver  is  non-resident. 
When  we  hear  of  keepers  clearing  their  two 
and  three  hundred  per  annum  by  tiie  sale  of 
"coneys,"  we  know  that  the  farmer  loses  at 
least  two  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  thus 
pocketed.  By  the  law,  rabbits  are  not  game, 
and,  therefore,  the  unlicensed  tenant  is  at 
liberty  to  destroy  them ;  but  short-sighted  land- 
lords step  in  with  a  special  agreement  reserving 
the  nuisance,  and  then  transfer  the  right  to 
their  servant :  "  that  is  to  say,  the  gamekeeper 
has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  stock  of 
the  vermin  which  are  above  all  others  the  most 
prolific  and  most  mischievous  to  the  farmer." 

Live  rats  are  worth  in  London,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  two  or  three  shillings  a  dozen. 
Let  us  imagine  the  sensation  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  landlord  reserving,  when  letting  a 
farm,  the  right  of  catching  rats  and  then  trans- 
ferring the  privilege  to  a  servant  or  London  dog- 
fancier,  who  would,  of  course,  at  once  set  about 
annihilating  traps,  ferrets,  and  terriers.  As  it 
is,  gamekeepers  not  only  wage  war  on  the  mice- 
destroying  birds,  but  shoot  the  terriers,  and  trap 
the  cats  that  kill  the  rats ;  thus,  the  balance  of 
nature  is,  as  it  were,  upset,  and  vermin  in- 
crease inordinately. 

As  for  the  poor  cats,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  keepers  use  drugs,  such  as  vale- 
rian, on  their  domiciliary  visits,  to  entice  them 
to  wander  from  their  legitimate  pursuits,  into 
unlawful  paths,  and  thus  increase  the  grinning 
trophies  of  the  "  Gamekeeper's  museum"  nailed 
on  a  barn-door.  Mr.  Bucklaud,  in  his  amus- 
ing Curiosities  of  Natural  History,  tells  of  a 
gamekeeper  who  purchased  distant  and  domestic 
cats  to  swell  the  evidences  of  his  zeal.  As 
for  dogs,  a  battue-manufacturer  in  a  moment 
of  candour  declared  that  a  fanner  had  no  busi- 
ness with  any  dogs,  and  that  "  the  shepherd's 
collie  was  a  useless  nuisance,"  for  ever  disturbing 
and  attracting  his  master's  eye  to  the  sacred 
animals  which  in  England  occupy  the  place  of 
the  cats  and  the  ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  the  bulls  of  the  modern  Hindoo, 

Under  the  influence  of  this  religion,  we  have 
had  magistrates,  and  clergymen  too,  convicting 
and  fining  a  farmer  for  picking  up  a  hare  killed 
in  her  form  by  his  horse's  foot  ;*  sending  a  la- 
bourer to  prison  for  pocketing  a  leveret  "  the 
size  of  a  rat,"  which  had  been  first  mortally 
wounded  by  a  companion's  scythe  while  mow- 
ing ;  and  the  young  daughters  of  a  farmer,  re- 
turning  from  a  social  party  along  the  high  road, 
have  been  first  brutally  assaulted  by  game- 
keepers, and  then  fined  on  the  charge  of  hunt- 
ing game  with  the  house-dog  they  had  with  them 
for  their  protection. 


*  This  conviction  waa  reversed  on  appeal  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 


And  what  is  the  repayment  for  all  the  destruc- 
tion of  corn  and  roots,  of  man's  food  and  cattle 
food ;  all  the  burdens  imposed  on  farmers,  poor- 
rates  and  gaol-rates,  which  ought  to  be  called 
poachers'  rates;  all  this  demoralisation  of  la- 
bourers, tempted  bevond  human  endurance  by 
half  tame  birds  and  beasts  scattered  in  their 
path  like  so  many  live  half-crowns,  squeaking 
"  Come  sell  me !  come  sell  me !"  It  ends  in  some 
half-dozen  blase1  gentlemen  lazily  turning  out 
about  mid-day,  placed  with  due  regard  to  rank 
and  precedent  by  the  head  keeper  at  certain  fa- 
voured spots,  at  the  head  of  rides,  where  the 
game  driven  up  by  the  beaters  and  stopped  by 
nets  comes  up  in  droves  on  to  "  hot  corners, 
and  the  final  sport  consists  in  a  bouquet  of  phea- 
sants shot  by  sportsmen  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  blaze  away  as  fast  as  the  loaders  can  hand 
them  their  guns.  Which  noble  result  is  duly 
recorded  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Toast- 
rack,  relating  how  the  Earl  of  Wholesale  and 
Retail,  Lord  Kickupadust,  the  Honourable 
Frank  Fastman,  and  three  or  four  other  great 
guns  at  his  lordship's  magnificent  seat,  the 
Slaughter-House,  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
killed  some  two  hundred  pheasants,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  hares,  three  hundred  rabbits,  two 
woodcocks  and  a  water-hen,  seriously  wounded 
a  jacksnipe  and  a  beater ;  and,  it  might  be,  but 
is  not,  added,  "  half  ruined  a  tenant  farmer." 
Well  may  the  Secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
observe :  "  What  exercise — what  skill — what  of 
the  excitement  or  the  prowess  of  a  sportsman's 
life  is  there  in  this  ?"  The  lad  who  gets  his 
three  shots  a  penny  at  the  tiny  running  hare  in 
the  famous  Home  preserve  at  Cremorne,  may  be 
quite  as  good  a  marksman ;  the  worthy  citizen 
who  sits  in  his  punt  under  Marlow-bridge, 
pulling  up  gudgeons  as  fast  as  the  boatman 
can  pull  them  off,  enjoys  a  vast  deal  more  of 
glowing  exertion.  Ana,  what  is  more,  the  punt- 
ashing  enthusiast  does  give  the  silly  gudgeons 
a  choice  and  a  chance  of  his  line.  To  parallel 
the  battue,  the  fisherman  should  cast  his  line 
in  a  well-stored  basin,  or  a  tab  duly  filled  over- 
night with  hungry  roach  and  dace. 

The  extent  to  which  the  mania  for  easy  shoot- 
ing, and  a  complimentary  puff  in  the  news- 
paper, is  carried,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
tact  that  a  few  seasons  ago,  a  nobleman  being 
about  to  shoot  in  an  outlying  wood  in  which 
there  was  little  or  no  game,  ordered  his  keeper 
to  put  some  pheasants  in  overnight.  The 
poachers  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  get  at  the 
secret,  as  they  sometimes  do.  In  the  morning 
came  my  lord  and  his  party — pretty  good  shots 
all  of  them — and  famous  sport  they  had :  so 
good,  in  fact,  that  after  lunch  they  wanted  to 
go  back  to  the  big  wood ;  but  the  keeper  hesi- 
tated, and,  when  pressed,  explained  that  "  it  was 
of  no  use  my  lord  going  there  again ;  they  had 
killed  a  hundred  and  eighty  and  odd  pheasants 
already,  and  he  had  only  turned  down  a  couple 
of  hundred." 

This  is  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  question; 
but  there  is  a  lower  deep.  Pheasants  well  fed 
may  be  kept  at  home,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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sumed  that,  in  many  instances,  or  on  great 
estates,  they  are  not  fed  on  the  farmer's 
produce,  or,  if  so  fed,  that  the  tenant  gains 
m  rent  what  lie  loses  in  game  —  though  this 
would  be  rather  strong  presumption  in  a  case 
last  season,  where,  on  the  property  of  a  noted 
game-preserving  peer  inSuffolk,towards  the  close 
of  an  autumn  afternoon  three  hundred  phea- 
sants were  counted  round  a  tenant's  barley- 
stack.  But  then,  when  the  battue  is  over ; 
when,  to  paraphrase  Dryden, 

They  are  all  shot  down  and  vanished  hence, 
Three  days  of  slaughter  at  a  vast  expense, 

where  do  they  go  ?  To  market  generally,  to 
compete  with'  the  expensively  dairy-fed  pork 
and  poultry  of  the  farmer  class,  who  feed  their 
landlord's  more  sacred  animals  for  nothing. 
After  one  of  these  double-barrelled  festivals 
in  Essex  last  year,  pheasants  and  hares  were 
sold  at  a  shilling  a  head,  and  rabbits  were 
cheaper  than  meat  or  poultry.  We  know  a 
parish  within  an  easy  rail-ride  of  London,  where 
farmers  with  lands  overrun  with  game,  are 
obliged,  when  they  want  a  brace  of  pheasants  or 
a  hare,  to  send  to  Leadenhall-market  and  buy 
them.  And  their  landlord,  who  does  not  shoot 
himself,  hires  his  shooting  out  to  a  stranger. 

We  have  referred  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Master  of  the  Pox-hounds  ;  we  mean,  of  course, 
the  master  who  takes  pains  to  make  himself 
liked  by  all  classes ;  who  does  not  forget  the 
farmers  in  the  game  season,  or  the  farmers' 
wives  in  personal  politeness  or  payment  for 
poultry.  But  who  is  hated  like  a  battue 
game  preserver,  especially  a  pheasant-preserving 
parson  ?  Ask  the  farmers  in  Nottinghamshire, 
say  in  Sherwood  Forest ;  ask  them  in  Norfolk 
or  in  Suffolk  ;  or,  if  a  great  landlord  doubts,  let 
him  try  the  toast  ingeniously  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Farmers5  Club,  and  give  at  a 
lively  agricultural  dinner  after  the  tally-hos  have 
died  away,  "  The  truly  British  sport  of  Battue 
Shooting,"  and  let  him,  in  a  neat  speech,  thank 
the  farmers  for  having  enabled  him  to  kill 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  hares  and  pheasants 
in  a  day,  "  and  trust  they  will  still  continue  to 
enable  him  to  show  sport  to  his  fashionable 
guests." 

The  honest  truth  is,  that  the  battue  system  is 
as  dishonest  as  it  is  ridiculous ;  and  the  sooner 
public  opinion,  which  is  much  more  powerful 
than  acts  of  parliament,  washes  it  clean  away, 
the  better  for  the  landlords  in  a  rent-paying, 
in  a  popular,  a  social,  and  a  political  sense. 
Good  sport,  on  the  other  hand,  is  consistent 
with  well-paid  rents,  and  the  widest  and  warmest 
popularity  among  tenants.  What  says  Squire 
Shirley,  owner  of  a  fine  estate,  formerly  M.P. 
for  a  county,  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  as 
good  a  sportsman  as  ever  followed  a  brace  of 
pointers,  or  put  a  horse  at  a  fence,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  shooting,  but  my  amuse- 
ment is  shooting  with  my  own  dogs  and  walking. 
I  never  sold  any  game  in  my  life.  I  have  shot 


two  or  three  times  at  battues,  and  don't  like  it. 
In  Norfolk,  at  my  brother-in-law's,  in  a  battue, 
I  remember  we  were  ten  guns,  and  there  were 
three  or  four  guns  fired  at  each  bird ;  each  man 
had  his  servant  behind  him,  who  scored  the 
birds  to  you  or  to  me,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  there  was  a  list  of  a  vast  number  more 
heads  of  game  killed,  than  were  in  the  bag.  .  .  . 
Before  I  came  into  Sussex,  I  was  a  game  pre- 
server in  Warwickshire  upon  the  estate  of  Lord 
Digby.  I  could  not  afford  to  spend  much  upon 

?ame  preserving,  but  I  had  as  good  shooting  as 
could  wish.  And  it  was  preserved  entirely 
by  the  tenants  themselves.  I  had  only  one 
person  I  could  call  a  gamekeeper.  I  was  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  farmers  for  my  sport ; 
and  they  were  so  hospitable,  that  my  difficulty 
was,  not  to  get  tipsy  with  their  strong  ale,  and 
indigestion  with  the  pork  pies  they  brought  out 
to  me  in  the  field.  They  had  a  right  to  kill 
rabbits,  and  hares  by  coursing,  and  I  would 
never  shoot  a  hare  so  as  to  interfere  with  their 
coursing.  They  marked  for  me,  and  the  shep- 
herds and  labourers  kept  all  intruders  off.  In 
my  whole  life  I  never  knew  such  civility  and 
kindness." 


CAPTAIN  WINTERFIELD'S 
ADVENTURES. 

FOUND  with  thankfulness  in  the  book-closet 
of  a  country-house  during  a  rainy  day  this 
summer,  an  old  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Voy- 
ages, Distresses,  and  Adventures  of  Captain 
Winterfield,  written  by  Himself.  The  book 
bears  date  1802,  price  sixpence,  and  is  one 
of  a  series  called  the  English  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, which  was  printed  for  Ann  Lemoine, 
Whiterose-court,  Coleman-street.  The  whole 
series  boasts  to  consist  of  "  a  Selection  of  His- 
tories, Adventures,  Lives,  &c.,  by  the  most 
celebrated  Authors."  In  reality,  it  consists  of 
most  tremendous  "  Gothic  romances,"  and 
most  unauthentic  ghost  stories,  with  here  and 
there  a  veracious  chronicle  of  English  courage 
and  endurance  by  sea  and  land.  An  account  of 
the  adventures  of  Captain  Winterfield  are  among 
them. 

Grief  for  the  untimely  loss  of  his  young  wife 
urged  Captain  Winterfield  into  active  military 
service.  He  sailed  for  America  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  leaving  his  infant 
daughter  in  the  care  of  his  widowed  mother. 
This  step  was  the  beginning  of  his  strange  adven- 
tures. He  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  his 
superior  officer,  Colonel  Bellinger,  who  was, 
like  himself,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  and  for 
four  years  they  constantly  fought  together,  and 
neither  of  them  received  the  least  hurt.  At 
length  the  captain  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  during  the  illness  consequent  on  the 
wound,  was  constantly  attended  by  his  comrade, 
who  pledged  himself,  on  the  honour  of  a  soldier, 
to  provide  for  the  mother  and  daughter  of  his 
friend  in  case  of  a  more  fatal  casualty.  The 
colonel,  however,  almost  immediately  after- 
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wards,  was  in  still  greater  need  of  the  offices  of 
friendship.  A  hunting  party  was  planned  into 
a  neighbouring  wood,  consisting  of  four  officers, 
•who  agreed  to  divide  two  and  two,  and  not  to  pe- 
netrate more  than  a  mile  without  forming  a  junc- 
tion. The  colonel  and  captain  were  together; 
they  had  not  advanced  above  six  hundred  yards 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry. Retracing  their  steps,  they  found  six 
armed  savages  engaged  with  the  officers  from 
whom  they  had  just  separated.  Two  more 
savages  lay  wounded  upon  the  ground.  The 
colonel  and  captain  levelling  their  pieces, 
brought  down  two,  and  the  remainder  pre- 
cipitately fled  towards  a  thicket  where  the 
colonel  was  stationed ;  and,  before  he  could  re- 
load had  beaten  him  down  with  their  muskets, 
and  would  have  instantly  despatched  him  with 
their  tomahawks,  had  not  three  of  them  been  at 
the  moment  transfixed  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
three  other  officers.  The  fourth  savage  was  in 
the  act  of  striking  the  unconscious  colonel, 
when  he,  too,  was  brought  to  the  ground  by 
Winterfield  and  bayoneted.  The  colonel  had 
sustained  two  terrible  fractures  of  the  skull, 
and  for  weeks  lay  between  life  and  death.  The 
surgeon,  in  despair  of  reducing  the  principal 
fracture,  recommended  the  application  of  the 
trepan ;  but  this  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  colonel,  to  whom  the  captain  also  gave  his 
support,  alleging  "  that  he  had  seen  worse  frac- 
tures totally  healed  by  a  more  patient  process 
under  a  less  skilful  surgeon."  This  declaration 
had  its  full  effect  both  on  surgeon  and  patient. 
The  colonel  recovered  without  the  trepan,  and 
in  gratitude  to  his  friend,  forced  him  to  accept 
a  present  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

One  morning,  word  was  brought  by  an  officer 
in  command  of  twenty  men,  that  he  had  been 
chased  to  within  half  a  league  of  the  camp  by  a 
band  of  more  than  a  hundred  savages.  As  the 
colonel  was  still  confined  to  his  tent,  Captain 
"Winterfield  ordered  out  a  hundred  men,  who 
were  to  follow  at  a  distance,  while  he  himself, 
with  ten  more  men,  advanced  to  reconnoitre. 
At  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  they  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  savages. 
The  captain's  little  party  retreated,  keeping  up 
a  running  fire  until  they  reached  their  reserve, 
when  they  immediately  turned  on  their  pursuers, 
and  totally  routed  them.  They  continued  the 
pursuit  until  they  fell  into  a  second  ambuscade 
of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  savages,  who  iu- 
I  stantly  cut  off  the  foremost  of  the  party.  The 
captain  escaped  with  several  wounds,  a  defeat, 
and  the  loss  of  almost  all  his  company. 

His  wounds  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  set  sail  from  New  York,  as  the 
bearer  of  despatches  from  General  Cornwallis. 
The  vessel  had  only  a  single  deck,  and  was 
a  bad  sailer.  The  season  was  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  they  frequently  shipped  such 
heavy  seas  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  the 
vessel  above  water,  and  occasionally  they  lost 
their  canvas  in  the  heavy  squalls  of  the  Atlantic. 
Having  nearly  run  out  their  reckoning,  they 
began  to  look  out  for  land,  which  they  expected  to 


be  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but,  just  at  that  time 
when  the  weather  became  worse,  their  last  stand* 
in!,'  jib  was  blown  to  ribbons,  and  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  bending  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sail.  Ihe  next  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north-west,  and  blew  still  more  violently,  carry- 
ing away  their  two  fore-main  shrouds.  And 
thus  it  continued  for  several  days,  until  the 
only  bit  of  canvas  they  had  left,  was  the  main- 
sail itself.  The  long  conflict  occasioned  their 
vessel  to  leak  exceedingly,  and  their  provisions 
were  so  much  exhausted  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  come  to  an  allowance  of  two  pounds 
of  bread  a  week  for  each  person,  besides  a  quart 
of  water  and  a  pint  of  wine  a  day.  They  had 
now  been  at  sea  more  than  two  months,  and 
had  only  spoken  two  vessels,  which  were  un- 
able to  relieve  them  through  the  severity  of  the 
gale.  They  soon  fell  under  the  necessity  of 
contracting  the  allowance  made  to  each  man, 
and  continued  gradually  to  lessen  it  until  every 
morsel  was  exhausted,  and  not  above  two 
gallons  of  dirty  water  remained  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cask.  In  this  situation  they  beat  upon  the 
water  for  seven  days.  Winterfield  himself  was, 
from  illness  and  fatigue,  obliged  to  keep  the 
cabin ;  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship,  the  only  conversable  person 
on  board,  died  in  the  cot  at  his  side.  He  had 
been  in  a  very  weakly  condition  throughout  the 
passage,  and  sank  suddenly  under  his  privations, 
leaving  by  will,  the  vessel — which  was  his  own — 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  Winterfield. 

The  first  thing  the  sailors  did,  after  the  cap- 
tain's death,  was  to  seize  the  cargo,  which  con- 
sisted of  wine  and  brandy.  They  then  com- 
menced the  most  reckless  excess  in  drinking  and 
blasphemy.  Captain  Winterfield  abstained  from 
wine,  and  gladly  husbanded  the  dregs  of  the 
water-cask,  which  afterwards  proved  of  infinite 
service  to  him.  Their  vessel  continued  to  be 
tossed  about  by  the  unabated  gale,  when  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  their  despair,  they  were 
transported  with  the  discovery  of  a  sail  to 
leeward.  They  hung  out  signals  of  distress, 
and  bad  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  coming 
near  enough  to  converse  with  the  ship  and 
receive  from  the  captain  an  assurance  of  relief. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  Winterfield  crept  back 
to  his  cabin,  when  his  people  came  running 
below,  with  looks  of  unutterable  despair,  and 
informed  him  that  the  vessel  was  making  off 
from  them  as  fast  as  she  could.  It  was  too 
true.  The  captain  had  shaken  the  reefs  out  of  his 
topsails  and  mainsail,  and  in  five  hours  was 
entirely  out  of  sight.  So  long  as  the  poor  fel- 
lows could  retain  the  least  trace  of  him,  they 
hung  about  the  shrouds,  or  ran  in  a  state  of 
frenzy  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another. 
They  pierced  the  air  with  their  cries,  and 
strained  their  eyeballs  to  preserve  the  retreating 
ship  in  sight.  At  this  time  Winterfield  was 
worn  to  a  skeleton  with  fasting  and  fatigue ;  he 
was  labouring  under  a  dreadful  flux ;  and  had 
a  severe  rheumatism  in  his  left  knee ;  his  sight 
was  also  considerably  impaired. 

A  desperate  kind  of  gloom  now  took  possession 
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of  the  ship's  company.  They  seemed  determined 
to  delay  their  impending  doom  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. They  turned  their  attention  to  two 
ligeons  and  a  cat,  the  only  living  creatures 
.eft  on  board.  The  pigeons  were  killed  for  their 
Christmas  dinner,  and  the  cat  was  disposed  of 
the  day  after.  They  cast  lots  for  the  several 
parts,  as  there  were  no  less  than  nine  to  partake 
of  the  repast.  The  head  fell  to  the  captain,  and 
never  did  he  taste  anything  so  delicious.  When 
the  cat  was  entirely  consumed,  they  began  to 
scrape  the  barnacles  from  the  ship's  bottom; 
but  the  relief  afforded  by  this  expedient  was 
extremely  trivial,  as  the  waves  had  beaten  off 
the  greater  number  above  water,  and  the  men 
were  too  weak  to  hang  over  the  ship's  side. 
Winterfield  at  this  time  subsisted  entirely  on 
the  dirty  water,  half  a  pint  of  which,  with  a 
few  drops  of  "Turlington's  Balsam,"  formed 
his  whole  allowance  for  the  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  they  were 
overtaken  again  by  a  most  dreadful  storm,  which 
tore  away  their  only  remaining  sail,  and  reduced 
the  vessel  to  a  complete  wreck.  At  this  time 
they  had  not  an  inch  of  candle,  nor  a  morsel  of 
flush  to  make  any,  having  long  since  eaten  up 
every  appearance  of  either  which  could  be  found. 
The  last  morsel  of  meat  they  had  tasted  was 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  the  January  following,  the  mate, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  people,  came  into  the  cabin, 
half-drunk  indeed,  but  with  looks  full  of  horror, 
and  informed  Winterfield  that  "they  could 
hold  out  no  longer ;  their  tobacco  was  entirely 
exhausted;  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  leather 
belonging  to  the  pump,  and  even  the  buttons  of 
their  jackets  ;  they  had  no  chance  in  nature  but 
to  cast  lots,  and  sacrifice  one  of  themselves  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rest ;  they  therefore  ex- 
pected his  concurrence  to  the  measure,  and 
desired  to  be  favoured  with  an  immediate  deter- 
mination." Winterfield  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  them  from  their  purpose,  and  at  length 
bade  them  take  their  own  course,  adding  that 
he  would  neither  give  orders  for  the  death  of 
the  person  on  whom  the  lot  might  fall,  nor  par- 
take of  the  repast.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
came  back,  informing  him  that  the  lot  had  fallen 
on  a  negro  who  was  part  of  the  cargo.  It  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  poor  black  had 
been  unfairly  treated,  but  the  wonder  was  that 
he  was  allowed  even  the  appearance  of  an  equal 
chance  with  the  rest.  Thev  dragged  him  to  the 
steerage,  where  they  shot  him. 

The  crew  husbanded  the  dead  negro  with 
the  severest  economy,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  January  that  the  horrible  ne- 
cessity of  another  sacrifice,  stared  them  in 
the  face.  The  men  again  appeared  in  the  cabin, 
and  opened  the  dreadful  negotiation  with  the 
captain.  "  They  did  not  doubt,"  they  said, 
"  but  that  he  was  now  hungry,  and  would  o\ 
course  take  his  chance  with  them  as  he  had 
doae  before,  when  his  situation  was  infinitely 
less  desperate."  Finding  them  deaf  to  all  re- 
monstrance, Winterfield  made  shift  to  rise  in 


lis  bed,  ordered  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  called 
;liem  all  into  the  cabin.  There  were  seven  in 
all,  and  "the  lots  were  drawn  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tickets  are  drawn  for  a  lottery  at  Guild- 
hall." The  lot  fell  upon  David  Flatt,  a  fore- 
mast-man, the  best  sailor  in  the  ship.  The 
shock  of  the  decision  was  great,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  his  execution  were  dreadful.  The 
fire  already  blazed  in  the  steerage,  and  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  sacrificing  the  victim 
immediately.  A  profound  silence  took  posses- 
sion of  the  company,  and  was  only  broken  by 
the  victim,  who  appeared  quite  resigned. 

"My  dear  friends,  messmates,  and  fellow- 
sufferers,"  said  he,  "all  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is 
to  despatch  me  as  soon  as  you  did  the  negro, 
and  to  put  me  to  as  little  torture  as  you  can." 

Then,  turning  to  James  Doud,  the  man  who 
shot  the  negro,  he  said,  "  It  is  my  desire  that 
you  should  shoot  me." 

Doud  reluctantly  assented;  the  poor  fel- 
low then  begged  a  small  time  to  prepare  him- 
self for  death,  to  which  his  companions  ^  wil- 
lingly agreed,  and  even  seemed  at  first  desirous 
to  relinquish  their  claims  upon  his  life,  so 
greatly  was  he  respected.  A  few  draughts  of 
wine,  however,  soon  suppressed  those  dawn- 
ings  of  humanity ;  but  still,  they  consented  to 
let  him  live  till  eleven  the  next  morning.t  At 
the  same  time  they  begged  of  the  captain  to 
read  prayers ;  and  when  he  exerted  himself  to 
comply  with  the  request,  they  behaved  with  de- 
cency. 

Fatigued  by  the  reading,  the  captain  lay  down, 
and  continued  to  hear  the  ship's  company  talk- 
ing to  poor  Flatt,  assuring  him  that  "  although 
they  had  never  been  able  to  catch,  nor  even  to 
see,  a  fish,  they  would  at  daybreak  put  out  all 
their  hooks  again."  Unhappily,  however,  the 
poor  fellow,  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  his 
position,  grew  astonishingly  deaf  before  mid- 
night, and  was  quite  delirious  by  four  iu  the 
morning.  His  messmates  then  deliberated  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  de- 
spatch him  immediately  ;  but  the  resolution  to 
spare  him,  preponderating,  they  all  retired  to 
rest,  except  one,  who  sat  up  to  take  care  of  the 
fire. 

About  eight  next,  morning,  two  of  the  crew 
came  running  down  into  the  captain's  cabin,  with 
looks  full  of  the  strangest  expression,  and 
seizing  both  his  hands,  gave  him  no  little  appre- 
hension that  they  intended  to  sacrifice  him 
instead  of  Flatt.  They  had  discovered  a  sail  to 
leeward,  standing  towards  them.  This  report 
was  confirmed  by  the  rest,  and  presently  the 
whole  company  was  watching  the  approach  of  a 
large  vessel.  At  last,  they  saw  a  boat  drop 
astern,  and  rapidly  advance.  It  was  soon  along- 
side, but  the  appearance  of  the  crew  was  so 
ghastly  that  the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and 
with  inconceivable  astonishment  demanded  what 
they  were.  They  were  safely  conveyed  on  board 
the  American  ship  Susanna,  Captain  Thomas 
Eyres,  in  the  Virginia  trade ;  ana  were  treated 
with  every  humanity.  Poor  Flatt  eventually  re- 
covered, though  not  without  two  relapses. 
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Captain  Winterfield's  voyage,  however,  was 
far  from  being  at  an  end.  Near  Oporto  the 
Susanna  was  chased  by  three  Algerine  pirates, 
boarded,  and  after  a  short  conflict,  in  which  "  we 
had  six  slain  and  many  wounded,"  taken. 

This  was  a  melancholy  reverse,  for  they  were 
now  slaves  ;  but  Winterfield,  like  a  brave  man, 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  even 
slavery  was  a  relief  to  their  former  distresses. 
For  many  weeks  they  were  close  prisoners  at 
sea.  They  found  a  number  of  Englishmen  in 
the  Algerine  ships,  and  from  them  they  learned 
a  smattering  of  the  common  language. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  Algiers,  and  next 
market  day  were  exposed  for  public  sale.  Win- 
terfield was  sold  to  a  Tangarene.  The  first 
adventure  that  he  met  with  after  he  was 
brought  to  his  patron's  house,  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  His  patron's  father,  "  being  de- 
sirous to  see  his  son's  pennyworth,"  commanded 
him  up  into  the  gallery  which  overlooked  the 
court-yard,  and  there  began  to  insult  him,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  Christian,  In  reply,  he 
signified,  as  well  as  he  could,  that  "  their 
prophet  was  but  a  cobbler."  His  meaning  was 
that  Mahomet  "had  packed  up  a  cento  of 
Jewish  and  monkish  fopperies,"  which  com- 
posed their  religion.  Upon  this,  the  old  gen- 
tleman, without  the  preamble  of  railing  words, 
fell  upon  him.  "Whatever  rage  or  fury  his 
hands  or  feet  could  execute,  that  I  felt ;  and  my 
entreaties  did  but  enrage  his  choler ;  so  that  I 
saw  that  I  could  sooner  blow  out  the  fire  with 
a  pair  of  bellows,  than  lenify  his  passion  with 
prayers."  He  only  escaped  by  chipping  his 
hands  on  the  rail  of  the  gallery,  and  offering  to 
leap  into  the  court;  further  punishment  was 
then  delayed  until  his  patron's  return,  when  the 
reputed  blasphemy  was  carried  full  cry  to  his 
cars.  His  patron  instantly  drew  a  long  knife, 
and  made  at  him  without  a  word ;  he  was  only 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  his  wife  from 
putting  an  end  to  his  stave  at  once. 

His  chief  employment  under  this  first  patron 
was  to  attend  upon  the  carpenters  and  smiths, 
who  were  employed  in  fitting  up  a  man-of-war 
of  more  than  twelve  guns  for  a  piratical  expedi- 
tion. When  this  ship  was  ready,  his  patron  told 
him  he  must  go  in  her,  in  spite  of  his  represen- 
tations that  Tie  was  BO  sailor.  He  gave  him 
some  money,  bought  him  clothes,  and  gave  him 
provisions  "besides  the  ship's  allowance.  The 
expedition  was  absent  nhie  weeks,  and  only 
effected  one  insignificant  capture.  His  patron 
was  very  much  the  loser  by  this  ill  success, 
and  next  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  Al- 
giers. He  arranged  that  his  slave  should  pay 
him  two  dollars  a  month,  and  live  where  he 
would,  and  get  the  money  as  he  could.  It  was 
hard  "  to  raise  increase  put  of  no  stock,  and  to 
pay  interest  out  of  no  principal ;"  but  there  was 
no  contending,  so  Winterfield  addressed  himself 
to  an  English  slave,  who  seems  to  have  been 
circumstanced  in  the  same  way,  and  whom  he 
discovered  sitting  in  a  little  shop,  where,  how- 
ever, nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  bare  wafls. 


His  fellow-countryman  invited  him  to  share  the 
business. 

"To  what  end,"  asked  Winterfield,  "since 
there  i»  nothing  to  sell  P" 

"Countryman,"  replied  the  other,  "I  drive 
an  unknown  trade  ;  here,  I  sell  lead,  iron,  strong 
waters,  tobacco,  and  many  other  things." 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  firm  prospered 
so  much  that  it  ventured  upon  a  whole  butt  of 
wine.  The  profits  of  this  were  so  great  as  to 
upset  the  steadiness  of  Winterfield  s  partner, 
who  grew  a  good  fellow  and  a  bad  trader,  and 
"  went  tippling  up  and  down,  leaving  the  con- 
cerns of  the  shop  wholly  upon  me."  A  fresh 
partner  was  eventually  taken  in,  one  John 
Randall  who  had  been  taken  in  the  Susanna. 
This  poor  fellow  was  worse  off  than  Winterfield, 
for  he  not  only  had  to  provide  his  patron  with 
two  dollars  a  month  "out  of  no  principal,"  but 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  child,  lie  was  a  glover 
by  trade,  and  proved  a  sober  and  honest  partner. 
The  business  went  on  very  well  until  one  un- 
lucky day,  when  the  partners  were  detected  in 
walking  a  little  further  from  the  town  than  was 
allowed  for  slaves,  and  examining  the  coast  with 
too  curious  an  eye.  One  of  the  spies,  who  were 
always  on  guard,  ran  up,  and  charged  them 
with  an  attempt  to  escape.  This  they  stoutly 
denied,  and  were  carried  before  the  viceroy  and 
his  council.  On  their  way  thither,  Winterfield 
managed  to  convey  his  purse  into  the  hands  of 
an  Englishman  whom  they  met ;  and  it  was  well 
that  he  did  so,  for  before  they  reached  the 
council-chamber  the  spies  who  had  seized  them 
conducted  them  into  "  a  blind  house,"  searched 
them,  and  took  from  John  Randall  all  the  money 
he  possessed.  Before  the  council  they  again 
denied  all,  and  the  batoon  was  commanded  to 
be  brought  forth.  They  replied  that  they  could 
not  accuse  themselves  falsely,  but  must  abide 
the  pleasure  of  the  council,  "  and  so  sat  them- 
selves down  by  the  sticks."  The  council  re- 
ferred the  decision  of  the  case  to  their  respec- 
tive patrons,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that 
John  Randall  received  three  hundred  blows 
upon  the  soles  of  his  feet,  while  Winterfield, 
though  he  escaped  the  batoon,  was  ordered  to 
leave  his  shop,  and  work  in  the  looms  with  two 
other  English  slaves  who  were  weavers.  Here 
he  had  continued  for  about  a  month,  when  his 
patron,  whose  affairs  had  long  been  sinking,  -was 
compelled  to  sell  all  his  slaves  to  pay  his  debts. 
Winterfield  fell  to  the  lot  of  "a  grave  old  gen- 
tleman, in  whom  he  found  not  only  pity  and 
compassion,  but  love  and  friendship. '  This 
new  patron  had  a  small  farm  in  the  country 
about  twelve  miles  inland,  and  thither  he  took 
Winterfield  with  him.  He  carried  him  to  the 
markets,  and  taught  him  how  to  trade  there, 
and  on  his  return  loaded  him  with  provisions, 
that  he  might  make  merry  with  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians. He  evidently  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  him  overseer  of  the  farm,  but  the 
thought  of  liberty  had  not  deserted  Winter- 
field,  and  he  dreaded  being  compelled  to  reside 
so  far  from  the  coast.  He  therefore  persuaded 
bis  patron  to  allow  him  to  return  to  bis  old  shop 
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near  the  sea.  Here  he  contrived  a  plan  of 
escape. 

His  plan  he  communicated  first  to  Mr.  New- 
ton, a  dissenting  minister,  who  pronounced  it 
practicable,  though  very  hazardous;  and  then 
to  John  Randall,  who  wished  it  good  suc- 
cess. Neither  of  them,  however,  was  willing 
to  join  in  it.  Randall  could  not  leave  his  wife 
and  child  ;  Newton  was  shortly  afterwards  ran- 
somed by  friends  in  England.  '  Winterfield  then 
communicated  his  scheme  to  six  other  persons, 
whom  he  judged  to  be  sufficient  in  number 
for  its  execution :  John  Anthony,  a  carpenter ; 
William  Adams,  a  bricklayer ;  John  Jephs,  a 
seaman ;  John  Wills,  a  carpenter ;  and  two  others 
whose  employment  was  to  wash  small  clothes 
by  the  sea-side.  From  all  he  exacted  an  oath 
of  secrecy.  When  he  broached  his  idea  to  his 
confederates,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
He  had  conceived  the  model  of  a  boat,  to  be 
formed  in  parcels  and  afterwards  put  together. 
This  was  to  be  "  an  ark  to  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies."  But,  upon  a  moment's  reflection, 
many  serious  difficulties  suggested  themselves. 
"  Where  was  this  boat  to  be  built,  where 
should  it  be  launched,  and  where  put  to  sea  ? 
How  could  we  escape  those  Argus  eyes  which 
were  ever  observing  us  by  day,  or  how  get  out 
of  the  city  by  night,  whose  walls  are  so  high, 
whose  gates  are  so  closely  shut  and  strongly 
guarded  ?  How  should  we  be  rigged  and  vic- 
tualled for  so  long  a  voyage,  and  whither 
should  we  bend  our  course  ?  How  should  such 
a  little  skiff,  rather  than  a  boat,  be  able  to 
•weather  all  the  accidents  of  the  sea?"  Such 
were  the  grave  questions  anxiously  discussed  by 
the  little  party  of  brave  spirits. 

Winterfield  had  an  answer  for  every  objec- 
tion. The  best  place  to  build  the  boat  was  his 
own  cellar ;  when  built,  it  could  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  conveyed  out  of  the  city  in  parcels, 
and  stowed  in  secret  places ;  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  determine  where  and  how  to  put  to 
sea,  when  the  vessel  was  ready ;  the  island  of 
Minorca  was  the  best  place  to  land  at.  They  first 
provided  a  piece  of  timber,  twelve  feet  long, 
for  the  keel.  This  was  cut  into  two  pieces  for 
conveyance,  and  fitted  to  join  together  again. 
Their  next  care  was  with  the  ribs  of  the  boat, 
which  they  contrived  thus  :  Every  rib  consisted 
of  three  pieces,  and  joined  in  two  places,  be- 
cause to  convey  out  of  the  city  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  rib  would  have 
been  liable  to  suspicion.  The  joints  of  these 
ribs  were  not  made  mortice  and  tenon,  but  the 
flat  sides  of  one  of  the  pieces  was  laid  over 
another,  and  two  holes  were  bored  at  every 
joint,  into  which  two  nails  were  to  be  put. 
These  two  holes  were  not  made  parallel  with 
the  sides  of  the  pieces,  for  in  that  case  the 
three  pieces  of  each  rib  would  have  formed  one 
straight  piece ;  but  they  were  so  disposed  that 
when  both  the  nails  were  in,  each  joint  would 
make  an  obtuse  angle,  and  so  the  rib  would  ap- 
proach the  semicircular  form.  The  next  thing 
wanted,  was  boarding  to  clothe  the  naked  ribs. 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  boards. 


The  nailing  of  them  on,  would  have  aroused  the 
Algerine  spies ;  and  if  they  could  have  been 
nailed  with  safety,  they  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  take  the  boat  to  pieces  for  con- 
veyance. They  therefore  resolved  to  buy  as 
much  strong  canvas  as  would  cover  their  "boat 
twice  over,  as  much  pitch,  tar,  and  tallow,  as 
would  make  a  kind  of  tarpaulin  searcloth,  and 
earthen  pots  to  melt  these  materials  in.  They 
fixed  a  night  to  execute  that  part  of  their  labour. 
The  two  carpenters  and  Winterfield  undertook 
this  service  m  the  cellar.  They  had  stopped  all 
the  crevices,  that  the  steam  of  the  melting  ma- 
terials might  not  betray  them,  there  being 
no  chimney;  presently  the  strong  scent  that 
arose  from  the  work  so  overcame  the  captain 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  open 
street,  where  the  fresh  air  overcame  him,  and 
he  fell  down  and  bruised  his  face.  There  he  lay 
until  his  companions  fetched  him  iu.  Another 
of  the  three  was  also  taken  ill,  and  the  work 
came  to  a  standstill.  At  length  the  door  was 
set  open,  they  soon  recovered,  and  went  to  work 
and  pitched  one  half  that  night.  The  next 
night  they  finished  the  whole  without  interrup- 
tion, and  carried  it  to  the  shop,  which  was 
about  a  furlong  from  the  cellar,  where  it  was 
laid  up  in  store.  They  next  had  a  consultation 
about  conveying  it  from,  town,  and  bestowing  it 
in  some  trusty  place. 

As  Adams,  the  bricklayer,  had  long  had  em- 
ployment outside  the  town,  he  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  convey  the  keel, 
especially  as  he  used  pieces  of  similar  shape- 
in  levelling  his  work.  Trowel  in  hand,  he 
marched  cleanly  away  with  one  of  the  pieces 
on  his  shoulder,  and  hid  it  in  the  bottom  of 
a  hedge;  to  which  place  he  not  long  after- 
wards conveyed  the  fellow  piece.  This  suc- 
ceeding, there  was  no  great  difficulty  with  the 
timbers ;  each  of  the  jointed  ribs  was  folded 
up,  and  their  conveyance  was  entrusted  to  one  of 
those  whose  employment  was  to  wash  small 
clothes  in  the  sea.  He  put  them  into  a  bag 
with  his  clothes,  and  stowed  them  in  different 
places  near  the  keel.  But  how  to  convey  the 
tarpaulin  out  of  town  was  much  more  difficult. 
By  night  it  was  impossible,  and  by  day  the 
hazard  was  great:  for  the  gates  were  strictly 
guarded,  the  spies  pickarooning  at  every  corner, 
the  streets  thronged,  the  bulk  of  the  canvas- 
great.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to  entrust 
this  also,  to  the  bag  of  the  washer  of  clothes  :  a 
pillow  being  placed  upon  it  to  delude  the  eye  of 
any  one  who  might  open  the  bag. 

They  had  still  many  things  to  provide,  among 
others,  oars  were  absolutely  necessary.  They 
took  two  pipe  staves,  and,  slitting  them  across 
from  corner  to  corner  with  a  saw,  made  "  two 
rude  things"  in  some  degree  resembling  oar- 
blades.  They  next  procured  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread,  presuming  that  their  stay  at  sea 
would  be  but  short;  for  either  they  should 
speedily  recover  land,  or  speedily  be  drowned,, 
or  speedily  be  brought  back.  Two  goat-skins 
of  fresh  water  completed  their  slender  victual- 
ling. 
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They  procured  some  canvas  for  a  sail,  which, 
to  stop  a  dispute  that  arose  on  the  subject, 
*  Winterfiuld  himself  undertook  to  carry  out ;  bui 
he  had  not  gone  two  furlongs  before  he  per- 
ceived the  same  spy  who  had  seized  him  before, 
following  him  at  a  quick  pace.  His  presence  oi 
mind  did  not  desert  him.  Observing  an  English- 
man washing  clothes  by  the  sea,  he  proceeded 
to  him,  and  appeared  to  ask  his  assistance  in 
washing  the  canvas.  The  spy  came  and  stood 
upon  the  rock  just  above  their  heads;  but  they 
continued  unconcernedly  washing  the  canvas, 
and  even  spread  it  out  on  the  rock  to  dry.  The 
spy  at  length  took  himself  off,  but  Winterfield 
deemed  it  necessary  to  carry  back  the  canvas 
into  the  city,  and  reported  his  failure  to  his  con- 
federates. They  comforted  and  encouraged  one 
another,  and  entered  into  a  council  as  to  where 
and  how  they  should  meet  and  put  their  boat 
together,  and  finally  put  to  sea.  They  agreed 
to  meet  on  a  certain  night  at  eleven  o'clock, 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hedges,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  dispersed  different 
ways,  to  prevent  suspicion,  till  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

All  this  while,  Winterfield  kept  up  his 
shop,  paid  his  patron  his  wonted  visits,  kept 
fair  correspondence  with  him,  and  duly  paid 
his  demands ;  but  at  the  same  time  privately 
turned  his  goods  into  ready  money  as  fast 
as  possible,  or  carried  them  off.  He  stowed 
all  m  a  large  trunk,  which  he  committed  to 
the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Newton,  who  honourably 
delivered  it  to  the  owner  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  met  together  at  the 
appointed  place,  their  first  operation  was  to  saw 
down  a  small  fig-tree,  to  strengthen  the  keel  of 
their  boat.  Two  of  the  numbernad  to  ascend  the 
hill  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  had  scarcely  got  to 
the  place  when  they  heard  the  barking  of  dogs 
on  the  hill.  Two  men  with  dogs  came  very 
near  them ;  but  they  lay  close,  and  remained 
undiscovered.  The  scattered  limbs  of  the  boat 
were  at  last  brought  into  one  place  (though  not 
without  several  narrow  escapes),  ana  the  whole 
party  set  to  work.  So  near  were  they  to  per- 
sons in  the  neighbouring  gardens,  that  they 
could  hear  them  speak ;  they  therefore  acted  by 
signs,  and  "pointed,  pulled,  and  nodded,"  but 
were  all  mutes. 

The  two  parts  of  the  keel  were  soon  joined, 
the  ribs  riveted,  opened  to  their  full  length,  and 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  keel  with  rope  yarn 
and  small  cords ;  then,  small  canes  were  bound 
all  along  the  ribs  lengthwise,  both  to  keep  them 
from  wearing,  and  to J)ear  out  the  canvas  ;  they 
then  made  notches  at  the  end  of  the  ribs,  in 
which  the  oars  were  to  ply ;  then  tied  down  the 
seats  and  strengthened  the  keel  with  the  fig- 
tree,  and,  lastly,  drew  on  the  double  tarpaulin 
canvas  case.  "  Truly,"  says  the  captain,  "  the 
canvas  seemed  a  winding-sheet  for  our  boat, 
and  our  boat  a  coffin  for  us  all."  Four  of  the 
people  took  the  boat  on  their  shoulders  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  sea,  which  was  half  a 
mile  off. 


When  they  came  to  the  sea  they  stripped 
themselves,  laid  their  clothes  in  the  boat,  and 
curried  it  and  them  as  far  into  the  sea  as  they 
could  wade.  This  was  in  precaution  against 
stones  or  rocks,  which  might  easily  have  torn  a 
boat  of  so  slender  a  construction.  They  then 
all  got  into  her,  but  quickly  discovered  that 
they  had  miscalculated  the  tonnage.  Their 
vessel  began  to  sink.  One  of  the  company 
volunteered  to  quit  the  enterprise ;  but  still 
they  were  so  deeply  laden  that  tkere  was  no 
venturing  out  to  sea.  At  length  another  went 
ashore,  and  then  the  boat  held  up  her  head 
bravely.  Taking  a  solemn  farewell  of  their 
two  companions,  the  remaining  six  launched 
out,  upon  the  30th  of  June,  1782,  with  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  lading:  John  Anthony,  William 
Adams,  John  Jephs,  John  Wilson,  William 
Oakley,  and  the  captain,  Winterfield. 

They  were  now  at  sea  without  helm  or  pilot : 
without  anchor,  tackle,  or  compass.  The  water 
very  soon  began  to  soak  through  their  canvas, 
ana  it  became  one  man's  constant  work  to 
bale  it  out.  They  laboured  hard  all  night, 
but  at  daybreak  were  still  within  sight  of  the 
ships  and  galleys  of  Algiers.  They  tugged  at 
the  oar  like  galley-slaves,  and  no  pursuit  seems 
to  have  been  attempted.  They  soon  began  to 
find  their  want  of  forethought  in  one  parti- 
cular. Their  bread  was  saturated  with  salt  water 
and  spoiled ;  and  their  water  became  nauseous, 
"  But  so  long  as  bread  was  bread,"  they  com- 
plained not.  With  good  husbandry  it  lasted 
for  three  days ;  then  both  bread  and  water  were 
gone,  and  famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  The 
wind  was  also  dead  against  them,  and  they  were- 
compelled  to  labour  without  intermission  for  a 
very  trifling  advance.  A  third  great  evil  was 
the  insupportable  heat  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed without  shelter.  The  climate  and  season 
were  alike  raging  hot ;  and  when  the  man  who 
emptied  the  ooat  of  water  threw  it  upon  his- 
comrades,  hoping  to  relieve  them,  their  bodies 
rose  in  blisters  all  over.  By  day,  they  steered  by 
a  pocket-dial,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
compass;  by  night,  when  the  stars  appeared, 
they  steered  by  them ;  and  when  the  stars  dis- 
appeared, they  guessed  their  way  by  the  motion 
of  the  clouds. 

In  this  plight  they  continued  four  days  and 
nights.  On  the  fifth  day,  they  were  in  despair, 
and  ceased  to  labour.  All  they  did  was  to  bale 
the  water  out  of  the  boat.  In  this  state,  as 
they  lay  "  pulling  up  and  down  at  the  dead  ebb 
of  hope,"  they  discovered  a  turtle  not  far  from 
them,  asleep  upon  the  sea.  "  We  silently  rowed 
to  our  prey,  took  it  into  the  boat  with,  great 
triumph,  cut  off  her  head,  and  let  her  bleed  into 
a  pot ;  we  drank  the  blood,  eat  the  liver,  and 
sucked  the  flesh."  Supplied  with  fresh  strength, 
they  rowed  so  heartily  that  about  noon  they 
.bought  they  discovered  land,  and  after  some 
lours  of  exertion  became  satisfied  of  the  fact, 
fn  the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  they  all  leaped 
into  the  sea,  despite  the  numerous  sharks, 
and,  after  a  delicious  bath,  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Their  progress  was  so  slow,  with  all  their  labour, 
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that  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  after  they  had  sighted  land,  that  they  came 
under  the  island  of  Majorca.  Whilst  they  lay 
under  the  rocks,  a  vessel  passed  closely,  which 
they  recognised  as  a  Turkish  pickaroon.  They, 
however,  remained  undiscovered,  and  speedily 
found  an  inlet  where  they  thrust  in  their  weather- 
beaten  boat. 

John  Anthony  and  the  captain  went  off  im- 
mediately to  seek  for  fresh  water,  but  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  which  way  to  take.  The  dis- 
pute rose  almost  to  blows;  but  the  captain 
took  his  own  way,  and  at  last  the  others  followed. 
They  presently  came  upon  a  Spanish  watch- 
tower  :  where  the  sentinel  gave  them  a  mouldy 
cake,  his  own  ration,  and  directed  them  to  a  well 
of  water.  They  drank,  and  ate  a  bit  of  the 
cake.  With  this  assistance  they  all  contrived 
to  creep  to  the  city  of  Majorca,  where  public 
commiseration  was  greatly  excited  by  their 
wretched  appearance,  and  where  the  governor 
generously  provided  for  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, until  they  could  be  shipped  for  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
the  captain  had  the  happiness  of  finding  his 
mother  and  daughter  living.  His  remarkable 
narrative  thus  concludes : 

•"  I  had  now  been  absent  from  Old  England 
almost  seven  years,  upwards  of  five  of  which  I 
had  spent  in  a  tedious  thraldom  of  slavery; 
therefore,  as  all  worldly  things  are  subject  to 
change,  it  is  to  be  expected  I  found  my  family 
affairs  much  altered,  bat,  however,  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  not  so  bad  but  I 
had  infinite  reason  to  be  thankful  for  His  mani- 
fold mercies." 


A  LETTER  IN  BLACK. 

A  FLOATING  on  the  fragrant  flood 

Of  summer,  fuller  hour  by  honr, 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  the  bud, 

Crown'd  by  the  glory  of  the  flower, 
My  spirits  with  the  season  flowed  ; 

The  air  was  all  a  breathing  balm  ; 
The  lake  so  softly  sapphire  glowed ; 

The  mountains  lay  in  royal  calnu 

Green  leaves  were  lusty,  roses  blush'd 

For  pleasure  in  the  golden  time ; 
The  birds  through  all  their  feathers  flush'd 

For  gladness  of  their  marriage  prime. 
Languid,  among  the  lilies  I  threw 

Me  down,  for  coolness,  'mid  the  sheen, 
Heaven  one  large  smile  of  brooding  blue, 

Earth  one  large  smile  of  basking  green. 

A  riqh  suspended  shower  of  gold 

Hung  o'er  me,  my  laburnum  crown! 
You  look  up  heavenward,  and  behold, 

It  glows,  and  comes  in  glory  down ! 
There,  as  my  thoughts  of  greenness  grew 

To  fruitage  of  a  leafy  dream, 
There,  friend,  your  letter  thrilled  me  through, 

And  all  the  summer  day  was  dim. 

The  world,  so  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
So  full  of  voices  blithe  and  brave, 

With  all  her  lamps  of  beauty  alight 
With  life!  I  had  forgot  the  grave. 


And  there  it  opened  at  my  feet, 

Revealing  a  familiar  face, 
Upturned,  my  whitened  look  to  meet, 

And  very  patient  in  its  place. 

My  poor  bereaven  friend,  I  know 

Not  how  to  word  it,  but  would  bring 
A  little  solace  for  your  woe, 

A  little  love  for  comforting. 
And  yet  the  best  that  I  can  say 

Will  only  help  to  sum  your  loss, 
I  can  but  lift  my  look,  and  pray 

God  help  my  friend  to  bear  his  cross, 

I  have  felt  something  of  your  smart, 

And  lost  the  dearest  thing  e'er  wound 
In  love  about  a  human  heart ; 

I,  too,  have  life-roots  underground. 
From  out  my  soul  hath  leapt  a  cry 

For  help,  nor  God  himself  could  save ; 
And  tears  still  run  that  nought  will  dry 

Save  death's  hand  with  the  dust  o'  the  grave. 

God  knows,  and  we  may  some  day  know, 

These  hidden  secrets  of  his  love  ; 
3ut  now  the  stillness  stuns  us  so, 

Darkly  as  in  a  dream  we  move. 
The  glad  life-pulses  come  and  go, 

Over  our  head  and  at  our  feet ; 
Soft  airs  are  sighing  something  low, 

The  flowers  are  saying  something  sweet, 

And  'tis  a  merry  world  ;  the  lark 

Is  singing  over  the  green  corn ; 
Only  the  house  and  heart  are  dark ! 

Only  the  human  world  forlorn ! 
There,  in  her  bridal- chamber,  lies 

A  dear  bed-fellow,  all  in  white ; 
That  purple  shadow  under  eyes 

Where  star-fire  swam  in  liquid  night. 

Sweet,  slippery  silver  of  her  talk, 

And  music  of  her  laugh  so  dear, 
Heard  in  home-ways  and  wedded  walk, 

For  many  and  many  a  golden  year; 
The  singing  soul  and  shining  face, 

Daisy-like  glad,  by  roughest  road, 
Gone !  with  a  thousand  dearnesses 

That  hid  themselves  for  us  and  glowed. 

The  waiting  angel,  patient  wife, 

All  through  the  battle  at  our  side, 
That  smiled  her  sweetness  on  our  strife 

For  gain,  and  it  was  sanctified ! 
When  waves  of  trouble  beat  breast-high, 

And  the  heart  sank,  she  poured  a  balm 
That  stilled  them,  and  the  saddest  sky 

Made  clear  and  starry  with  her  calm. 

And  when  the  world,  with  harvest  ripe, 

In  all  its  golden  fulness  lay, 
And  God,  it  seemed,  saw  fit  to  wipe, 

Even  on  earth,  our  tears  away, — 
The  good,  true  heart  that  bravely  won. 

Must  smile  up  in  our  face,  and  fall : 
And  all  our  happy  days  are  done, 

And  this  the  end !    And  is  this  all  ? 

The  bloom  of  bliss,  the  secret  glow, 

That  clothed  without,  and  inly  curled,— 
All  gone.     We  are  left  shivering  now, 

Naked  to  the  wide  open  world. 
A  shrivelled,  withered  world  it  is, 

And  sad,  and  miserably  cold  : 
Where  be  its  vaunted  braveries? 

'Tis  grey,  ami  miserably  old. 
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Oar  joy  was  all  a  drunken  dream : 

This  ia  the  truth  at  waking.     We 
Are  wwopt  out  rootless  by  the  stream 

And  current  of  calamity, 
Out  on  some  lone,  and  shoreless  tea 

Of  solitude,  so  vast  and  deep, 
As  in  a  wrong  Eternity, 

Where  God  is  iiot,  or  gone  to  sleep. 

My  friend,  I  see  yon  with  your  cap 

Of  tears  and  trembling,  see  you  sit, 
And  long  to  help  you  drink  it  up, 

With  useless  longings  infinite — 
Sit,  rocking  the  old  mournful  thought, 

That  on  the  heart's  blood  will  be  nnrs'd, 
Unless  the  blessed  tears  be  brought, 

Unless  th«  cloudy  sorrows  burst. 

The  little  ones  are  gone  to  rest, 

And  for  a  while  they  will  not  miss 
The  mother-wings  above  the  nest, 

But  down  a  dream  they  feel  her  kiss ; 
And  in  their  sleep  will  sometimes  start, 

And  toes  wild  arms  for  her  cares*, 
With  meanings  that  must  thrill  a  heart 

In  heaven  with  divine  distress. 

And  Sorrow  on  your  threshold  stands, 

The  Dark  Ladye  in  glooming  pall ; 
I  see  her  take  you  by  the  hands, 

I  reel  her  shadow  orer  all. 
Hers  i*  no  warm  and  tender  clasp  : 

With  silence  solemn  as  the  night's, 
And  veiled  face,  and  mighty  grasp, 

She  leads  her  chosen  up  the  heights. 

The  cloudy  crags  are  cold  and  grey, 

You  cannot  scale  them  without  scars — 
A  many  martyrs,  by  the  way, 

Who  never  reach'd  her  tower  of  stars ! 
But  there  her  beauty  shall  be  seen, 

Her  glittering  face  so  proudly  pure, 
And  all  her  majesty  of  mien, 

And  all  her  guerdon  shall  be  sure. 

WelL     'Tis  not  written  God  will  give 

To  his  beloved  only  rest ; 
The  hard  life  of  the  Cross  they  live, — 

They  strive,  and  suffer,  and  are  blessed. 
The  feet  must  bleed  to  reach  their  throne  ; 

The  brow  will  burn  before  it  bear 
One  of  the  crowns  that  may  be  won 

By  workers  for  immortal  wear. 

Dear  friend,  life  beats,  though  buried  'neath 

Its  long  black  vault  of  night ;  and  see, 
There  trembles,  through  this  dark  of  death, 

Starlight  of  immortality. 
And  yet  shall  dawn  the  eternal  day, 

To  kiss  the  eyes  of  them  that  sleep ; 
And  He  shall  wipe  all  tears  away 

From  tired  eyes  of  them  that  weep. 

'Tis  something  for  the  poor  bereaven, 

In  such  a  weary  world  of  care, 
To  feel  that  we  have  friends  in  heaven : 

Who  helped  us  here,  may  aid  us  there. 
These  yearnings  for  them  set  our  arc 

Of  being  widening  more  and  more, 
In  circling  sweep,  through  outer  dark, 

To  day  more  perfect  than  before. 

So  mnch  was  left  unsaid,  the  soul 
Must  live  in  other  worlds  to  be  ; 


OB  earth  we  cannot  grasp  the  whole, 

For  that  Lore  has  eternity. 
Love  deep  as  death,  and  rich  as  rest; 

Love  that  was  love  with  all  Love's  might; 
Level  to  needs  the  lowliest, 

Will  not  be  less  love  at  full-height. 

Though  earthly  forms  be  far  apart, 

Spirit  to  spirit  may  be  nigher ; 
The  music  chord  the  same  at  heart, 

Though  one  should  range  an  octave  higher. 
Eyes  watch  us  that  we  cannot  see ; 

Lips  warn  us  which  we  may  not  kiss ; 
They  wait  for  us,  and  starrily 

Lean  towards  us  from  heaven's  lattices. 

We  cannot  see  them  face  to  face ; 

But  Love  is  nearness,  and  they  love 
Us  yet,  nor  change  with  change  of  place, 

In  their  more  human  world  above, 
"Where  love,  once  leal,  hath  never  ceased, 

And  dear  eyes  never  lose  their  shine, 
And  there  shall  be  a  marriage  feast 

"Where  Christ  shall  once  mote  make  the  wine. 


THE  NOBLE  ROMAN. 

Tow  AIDS  evening,  when  the  sun  is  going 
down  and  a  refreshing  coolness  is  abroad,  should 
we  choose  to  toil  up  those  steep  thousand  and 
one  steps  which  lead  to  the  mount  called  Pin- 
cian  —  making  fresh  acknowledgment  of  the 
grand  eleemosynary  element,  which  here  appeals 
to  you  as  maimed,  limbless  mendicancy,  tumbling 
adroitly  from  step  to  step — we  shall  presently 
see  the  noWe  Roman  develop  himself  in  all 
magnificence.  With  all  the  roofs  of  the  Eternal 
City  spread  out  at  our  feet,  as  like  a  mass  of 
non-eternal  smashed  flower-pots  as  can  well  be 
conceived;  with  that  blighted  waste  of  Cam- 
pagna,  stretching  away  to  the  right,  I  sit  in 
the  shade  under  the  stunted  trees,  hearken 
to  the  thin  piping  music  of  a  pontifical  band, 
and  watch  the  company  sauntering  to  and  fro, 
and  the  carriages  trundling  round,  in  a  general 
well-meaning,  but  on  the  whole  feeble,  effort  at 
reproducing  London  Rotten-row,  Spanish  Prado, 
or  Parisian  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  am  not  dazzled 
by  any  brilliancy  of  colours  and  elegance  of 
dress,  or  by  nobility  betraying  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand shapes  of  form,  hue,  cut,  and  bearing.  But 
I  can  analyse  the  sad  coloured  crowd  into  a 
shabby  dandyism,  arm  in  arm,  and  bearing  hats 
of  a  spiral  volute  pattern:  into  a  sorry  sort 
of  dowdyism  in  the  matter  of  female  finery.  A 
sprinkling  of  wasp-waisted  warriors,  a  dash  of 
square  sturdy  Britons,  whose  garments  straight 
and  plain  run  off  into  no  flowing  rolls  and 
graceful  curves;  a  flavour  of  the  rascality 
which  devotes  itself  to  "  industry ;"  all  pacing 
those  dusty  sanded  walks  round  and  round, 
while  thin  music  discourses  laboriously.  And  the 
exercises  derive  a  little  flavour  and  piquancy 
from  the  fact,  that  if  you  linger  here  until  it 
cones  on  to  be  cool  and  dusklsh,  taking  care 
also  to  keep  well  to  1he  right  where  the  wall 
looks  down  hit*  the  blighted  Campagnn,  a  horrid 
goblin  will  ascend  from  those  reeking  seething 
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marshes,  fasten  his  damp  fangs  in  you,  go  home 
with  you,  and  stretch  you  on  your  bed  for 
\veeks.  He  is  popularly  known  as  Malaria  Fever. 
By-and-by  another  reflection  occurs  to  me — that, 
though  the  shade  is  of  a  modest  description, 
there  would  not  be  a  tree  here  but  for  the 
Napoleonic  dictators,  who  fiercely  prescribed 
that  trees  should  be  planted  for  the  citizens' 
good.  And  trees  were  forthwith  planted  under 
a  decree.  And  a  third  reflection  occurs  to  me, 
namely,  how  it  was  that  the  Romans  should 
have  set  themselves  against  this  pastoral  recrea- 
tion, trees  and  all,  as  they  did :  not  coming-  in 
to  the  tiling  until  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
back,  when  they  flung  themselves  into  it  with 
a  strange  enthusiasm. 

See  the  Noble  Roman,  the  faded  sickly  youth 
with  the  yellow  cheeks,  leaning  back  so  languidly 
in  his  open  carriage,  being  driven  round  slowly  ; 
and  in  this  feeble,  dried-up  aristocrat,  recognise 
a  hope  of  Italy  and  possible  pillar  of  the  state. 
This  solitary  progress  and  exclusive  monopoly 
is  essential  to  his  state.  It  is  imperative  and 
according  to  the  canons  of  fashion  that  lie  should 

fo  forth,  the  lonely  occupant  of  his  vehicle, 
ee  his  noble  peers  following  slowly,  each  taking 
his  exercise  on  the  solitary  and  silent,  but  at 
the  same  time  eminently  patrician,  system.  Pre- 
sently the  carriage  halting  and  the  Noble  Ro- 
man descending,  room  is  given  for  admiring  the 
proportions  and  general  aspect  of  the  distin- 
guished youth.  Presently  another  Noble  Ro- 
man of  sporting  tastes,  who  has  been  driving 
a  sort  of  mail  phaeton  round  and  round  in  the 
contracted  ring,  with  an  unaccountable  fury, 
brings  his  chafed  steeds  to  a  stand,  and  joins  his 
brother  noble,  the  Prince  Cornuto,  to  the  right ; 
the  fiery  charioteer  being,  indeed,  no  other  than 
the  Marquis  Babuino.  So  arm  in  arm  they 
loiter  round,  some  three  or  four  times,  and  pre- 
sently, growing  fatigued,  ascend  each  to  his  so- 
litary cell,  and  are  driven  round  slowly  once  more. 
Another  brother  Noble  Roman  presents  himself, 
borne  aloft  on  a  light  car,  fearfully  embarrassed 
by  the  two  horses  which  he  has  presumptuously 
had  harnessed  to  it  tandem-wise.  I  wonder  to 
myself  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  noble 
youths  have  all  so  sallow  and  smoke-dried  an 
aspect.  Such  yellow  parchment  faces,  shaven 
close,  even  to  discomfort,  have  been  seen  ga- 
thering under  the  Haymarket  Colonnade  in 
London  as  the  hour  for  the  opera  drew  on ;  and 
in  the  Noble  Roman,  and  all  of  his  degree,  you 
are  sure  to  detect  the  foot-light  air  and  stagey 
look  which  clings  to  the  person  of  even  the 
first  tenor.  The  Noble  Roman  seems  to  me  to 
be  fragrant  of  the  theatre,  reeking  of  the  cou- 
lisses, and  to  have  newly  come  from  washing 
away  the  rouge  from  off  his  cheeks. 

I  meet  occasionally  long  trains  of  little  men, 
white-faced  delicate  creatures,  marching  in 
school  procession,  and  equipped  to  a  nicety  in 
the  costume  of  elders  grown  up.  They  have 
little  hats  with  little  volutes,  little  tailed  coats, 
and  little  uncomfortable  white  ties.  These 
poor  little  miniatures,  marching  by  with  a 
comic  dignity,  I  take  to  be  derelict  orphans  of 


some  kind,  upon  a  Foundation,  and  to  be  com- 
miserated accordingly  ;  but  am  told  that  these 
are  Young  Nobility,  in  training  sub  ferula,  and 
that  the  little  sickly  men  will  at  some  future 
date  burst  into  sicklier  dukes  and  princes.  No 
fresh  rosy  cheeks  shining  like  pippins — no  bois- 
terous insubordination  and  rampant  breaking  of 
ranks — no  exasperation  and  continued  fretting 
of  solemn  usher — but  a  line  of  vacant  sickly 
faces ;  a  string  of  model  Lilliputian  Mutes  and 
small  Dissenting  ministers.  I  have  a  glimpse 
of  this  possibly  nobleman  in  the  still  earlier  grub 
stage;  for,  with  a  flash,  a  handsome  family 
carriage  swings  round  the  corner,  and  I  see 
a  dark  -  haired,  dark  -  eyed  woman  sitting  up 
stiff  and  straight  with  the  possible  nobleman 
on  her  lap.  She  wears  a  wreath  of  flaming 
satin  ribbon,  and  has  a  heavy  golden  arrow 
stuck  in  a  savage  kind  of  fashion  through 
her  hair.  She  has  earrings,  and  a  fiery  co- 
loured fichu,  and  has  altogether  a  gipsy  look. 
The  noble  mistress  sits  back  with  an  anxious 
weary  gaze,  which  I  have  seen  on  other  noble 
mistresses  taking  out  their  offspring  for  an 
airing. 

Entering  into  the  fashionable  Fotografista's, 
where  the  sun  is  kept  hard  and  fast  at  work  all 
day  long,  we.  shall  see  the  noble  Roman  hung 
round  in  many  postures.  Most  specially  does 
he  delight  to  be  glorified  in  the  costume  of  a 
noble  Guardsman,  simpering  on  us  from  the 
walls  in  all  the  dandyism  of  heavy  jack-boots, 
kerseymere  breeches,  and  baldric  overladen  with 
embroidery.  Into  that  crack  corps — that  choice 
Household  Brigade, where  the  privates  areDucas, 
Principes,  or  Marcheses — he  has  enlisted  at  an 
earlv  age,  prematurely  taking  on  himself  the 
duties  of  that  arduous  service.  In  those  long- 
Vatican  corridors — where  the  walls  are  outspeak- 
ing with  voices  from  the  dead,  encrusted  so 
thickly  with  the  strange  catacomb  inscriptions, 
and  where  the  stranger  passes  between  the  two- 
ranks  of  cold  statues,  sitting,  standing,  maimed,, 
corroded,  that  look  upon  him  sadly  as  he  goes 
by — into  this  solemn  presence  I  have  seen  rude 
intrusions  of  these  military  gallants,  tramping  it 
down  this  sacred  gallery  some  three  or  four 
abreast,  smoking  cigars.  They  had  come  from  off 
duty  in  the  Vatican  ante-chambers,  and  as  they 
clinked  by  defiantly,  with  "  guardians"  rising 
humbly  to  do  them  homage  and  party-coloured 
Swiss  saluting,  held  them  selves  privileged  for  this 
piece  of  saucy  irreverence.  A  roving  Briton,  mea- 
suring them  with  cold  eye  as  they  pass,  yearns  to 
stay  their  triumphant  progress  and  whisper  some 
salutary  but  distasteful  memento.  Was  there 
not  a  period,  O  warriors  of  the  Guard  Noble ! 
some  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  people,  being 
angry  and  in  ferment,  were  howling  about  the 
Palazzo,  with  no  gentle  designs  towards  the 
sovereign,  and  were  with  difficulty  kept  at  bay 
by  a  handful  of  sad-eyed  Swiss  ?  And  was  it 
not  at  such  a  critical  season  that  the  deserted 
pontiff  cast  his  eyes  around  wistfully  and  found 
not  one  of  this  bedizened  body-guard  at  hand 
to  help  him  ?  The  Principe  and  the  Duca,  \vho 
claim  it  as  of  right  to  walk  beside  their  king 
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and  dazzle  the  commonalty  with  their  gold  and 
scarlet,  where  were  they  then?  I  will  answer 
for  it,  there  were  urgent  private  affairs  in  those 
days.  No  wonder  that  braver  men,  the  brisk 
quick-eyed  Frenchmen,  when  they  fall  to  quar- 
relling and  angry  words,  flout  each  other  with 
the  derisive  title  of  "  Garde  Noble,"  and  inter- 
change the  scoff,  "  Vilain  soldat  du  Pape."  It 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  one  of  this  body, 
when  named  by  special  grace  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  to  bo  a  commander  in  the  newly  formed 
Civic  Guard,  should  come  like  a  whimpering 
child  to  an  English  friend  of  mine,  and,  half 
crying,  pour  out  his  griefs  under  the  disagree- 
able honour  thrust  upon  him.  "  At  any  other 
time,  indeed,"  mourn  the  desponding  hero, 
"'twould  have  been  most  kind  and  gracious 
of  the  Santo  Padre ;  but  now,  when  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  commotion,  when  there  is  fight- 
ing and  disorder  at  hand,  when  blood  may  be 
spilled "  The  prospect  fairly  overpower- 
ing the  honest  youth,  he  hides  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Again.  In  Conductor-street — down  which  it 
is  your  destiny  ever  to  make  but  slow  progress, 
owing  to  those  Dalilahs  of  jewellers'  shops  which 
draw  you  witchingly,  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  in  a  sort  of  zig-zag  procession — we  pass 
a  great  arch  which  is  at  the  sign  of  a  great  red 
staring  eight-pointed  cross — the  Cradle  or  Com- 
maudery  of  Malta — a  catacomb  where  is  laid  up 
in  ordinary  the  dry  bones  of  the  famous  Order. 
The  old  forms,  with  perhaps  a  little  of  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  knighthood,  are  flickering  up  and 
down  spasmodically ;  the  old  machinery  of  Prior 
and  Brethren,  with  the  theatrical  adjuncts  and 
decorations,  still  has  a  certain  life — for  there  are 
revenues  to  be  administered.  It  is  surprising  how 
difficult  it  is  to  scotch  an  institution  when  there 
is  that  one  element  of  vitality  left.  Nay,  there 
are  commanderies  and  knights  in  other  countries, 
and  there  is  obedience,  and  orders,  and  com- 
munication by  letters,  and  so  the  thing  works 
on  somehow.  Its  members  sweep  by  at  public 
processions  in  all  the  theatrical  majesty  of  their 
robes,  in  the  dark,  flowing  gaberdine,  with  the 
eight-pointed  cross  upon  tneir  shoulder,  making 
up  fine  monkish  figures,  very  Titianesque.  In 
rank  and  number  they  are  eminently  respectable, 
but  have  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  old 
spirit  of  the  Order,  as  Mr.  Hawkins's  Crystal 
Palace  models  have  to  the  extinct  mastodons 
and  fossil  elks.  Now,  however,  that  pontifical 
affairs  are  at  such  a  crisis,  and  that  levies  of 
moneys  and  legionaries  are  being  made  in  foreign 
countries,  a  young  and  spirited  knight  of  Malta 
who  has  long  been  in  protest  against  this  pure 
mumming  and  playing  at  religious  orders,  thinks 
that  now  their  lawful  sovereign  having  come 
into  such  straits,  it  were  fitting  time  to  put  life 
and  motion  into  the  defunct  mastodon :  the 
quaint  two-handed  sword  might  now  be  put  to 
better  use  than  mere  show  of  j»ala  days.  They 
might  fight  for  the  Cross  again ;  not,  indeed, 
against  the  Crescent,  but  against  the  excom- 
munication of  Christ's  Vicar.  And  with  that 
he  begins  to  agitate,  working  on  whatever  chi- 


valry might  be  in  the  ranks.  He  writes,  he 
preaches,  he  points  to  Belgian,  French,  Austrian, 
Irish,  and  general  polyglot  fighting  company, 
trooping  and  offering  their  swords.  And  with 
what  result  ? 

The  Noble  Roman,  true  to  his  nature,  remains 
inert,  prefers  the  pure  sham  to  the  sham  vivified, 
and  chants  soflly  his  old  tune,  "  Che  fara,  sara." 
Agitator  is  buffeted  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
chancellor  and  secretary,  between  secretary  and 
knights.  Will  he  grow  sick  and  weary  ?  The 
vis  mertise  of  the  Noble  Roman  caitiffs  are  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  fighting  order  of  Malta 
will  not  fight. 

There  is  a  certain  shabbiness,  notwithstand- 
ing, about  these  magnificent  Guardsmen.  Out 
of  their  fine  tinsel  and  jack-boots,  they  look  like 
actors  who  have  just  taken  off  their  gaudy 
clothes  in  the  green-room.  A  word  not  elegant, 
truly,  but  forcible  and  appropriate,  fits  them 
exactly  :  they  look  sadly  scrubby.  See  you 
those  two  mean  windows,  squeczca  in  as  a  sort 
of  entresol,  one  of  which  runs  awry,  having 
been  shaken  out  of  its  right  line  ?  That  is  the 
Guardsman's  "  Clob,"  or  Cercle,  and  the  noble 
members  may  be  seen  lounging  over  the 
squeezed  windows,  and  hanging  about  the  shop 
door,  which  is  the  entrance,  and  playing  out 
other  little  incidents  of  what  they  deem  to  be 
"Clob"  life. 

The  pay  and  allowances  of  these  noble  gen- 
tlemen are  ample.  The  service  is  therefore  de- 
sirable for  more  objects  than  the  mere  nobility 
of  the  thing.  Ingots  do  not  too  much  abound ; 
and  so  the  little  windfall  comes  in  acceptably 
enough.  A  noble  gentleman  whose  means  are 
straitened,  striving  to  keep  up  a  show  on  an 
ill-lined  purse,  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  just 
compassion  and  respect ;  yet  in  those  little 
gusts  and  whispers  which  at  times  sweep 
across  our  social  circles,  are  borne  to  me 
curious  little  meannesses  and  queer  bits  of 
shabbiness  which  I  will  swear  a  Spanish  hidalgo 
of  bluest  blood  would  not  stoop  to.  Tims  the 
carriage,  horses,  and  liveries  of  such  a  grand 
seigneur  may  be  justly  admired;  albeit  the  body 
seems  laid  down  a  little  too  much  on  lifeboat 
lines  ;  yet  I  hold  it  scarcely  consists  with  the 
dignity  of  such  a  seigneur  to  let  out  his  equi- 
page, appointments  and  all,  on  hire,  to  the  mo- 
neyed English.  The  noble  owner,  meantime,  may 
tramp  it  afoot,  and  must  have  a  quaint  and 
curious  sensation  as  his  own  vehicle,  trundling 
by,  splashes  him  royally,  or  goes  nigh  to  running 
him  down  at  the  crossing.  It  is  humbly  sub- 
mitted that  this  touches  ever  so  nearly  on  shab- 
biness. Shabby  too,  but  with  more  reasonable 
show  of  excuse,  is  that  letting  for  hire,  by  noble 
persons,  of  flights  and  stories  in  their  mansions. 
To  poor  straitened  nobility,  who  durst  not  keep 
up  a  gloomy  state  in  the  palatial  Newgates, 
such  grist  may  be  welcome,  and  the  attitude  of 
il  Signer  Giovanni  Torro  from  Inghilterra, 
tendering  four  hundred  scudi  per  month, 
utterly  irresistible.  But  for  wealthier  houses 
I  take  it  there  is  no  excuse  beyond  pure  greed 
of  money.  That  noble  family  whose  palace 
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rises  hard  by  to  the  street  of  the  Pour  Foun- 
tains, and  which  holds  the  well-known  girlish 
face  overshadowed  with  the  white  turban,  who 
looks  at  you  so  sadly  over  her  white  shoulder,' 
does  not  disdain  to  take  English  gold  for  its 
highest  story,  and  nothing  short  of  a  very  round 
sum  too.  That  graceful  palace,  rising  in  rich 
and  elegant  details,  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
meanest  of  gateways,  such  as  would  do  no 
honour  to  a  coach-house ;  a  gateway,  moreover, 
set  awry,  and  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  main 
building.  One  month's  rent  in  the  Saxon's  gold 
would  do  something  in  the  way  of  amendment;, 
0  noble  Barberim !  So  too,  will  you  seek 
out  the  Colonna  mansion  (his  who  on  Palm 
Sunday  comes  up  the  altar  steps  in  a  purple 
cape  to  exercise  his  family's  prerogative  and 
wash  the  pontiff's  fingers),  and  find  the  tricolor 
of  France  and  the  escutcheon  of  ducal  Grammont 
over  your  head.  Pass  by  the  long  slate-coloured 
palace  in  the  Corso,  which  you  are  told  is  the 
Ruspoli  Palazzo,  and  you  will  find  the  Ruspoli 
vanished,  and  one  half  the  house  working  a  lan- 
guid business  as  a  cafe.  From  the  other  half 
round  the  corner,  again  flutters  that  tricolor 
ubiquitous ;  and  the  little  compact  sentry  carries 
arms,  as  Goyon  the  magnificent  descends  from 
his  horse  at  the  door. 

But  here  does  not  the  old  cry  fall  upon  our 
ears  ?  See  how  low  an  evil  government  can 
bring  a  noble  people :  degrading  the  fine  bold 
patrician  element  into  a  mere  lounging  vege- 
table. Yet,  without  straying  into  this  de- 
batable ground — always  thorny,  and  covered 
with  brakes  and  briars — there  is  something  to 
be  said,  which  lays  a  fair  share  of  his  fallen 
state  to  the  account  of  the  noble  Roman  him- 
self. Because  he  is  interdicted  from  the  brawl 
of  politics,  and  not  suffered  to  run  riot  in  news- 

Eaper  columns,  is  he  to  settle  down  with  sunken 
ead  and  folded  arms,  and  become  hopelessly 
impassive  ?  Are  there  no  other  objects  upon 
which  a  manly  nature  could  expend  itself  ?  He 
is  rich  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  his  free 
progress  into  other  countries.  The  police  have 
no  instructions  to  refuse  him  his  passports.  So 
might  he  go  forth  and  brace  his  mind  with  the 
wholesome  currents  of  northern  nations.  So 
goes  forth  the  Russian  noble,  semi-barbarous, 
and  returns  a  smooth  and  enlightened  grand 
seigneur.  Has  not  the  Noble  Roman  horses 
and  dogs,  and  the  broad  miles  of  Campagna 
prairie,  finest  riding-grounds  in  the  world  ?  Has 
he  not  whole  jungles  of  forest,  where  lurks  the 
wild  boar,  ready  to  furnish  him  with  sport  that 
shall  make  him  manly  and  quick  of  eye,  and, 
above  all,  healthy  ?  Does  he  not  live  and  have 
his  being  in  a  world  of  art  ?  Is  not  his  very 
breath  charged  with  the  fragrance  of  pictures, 
statues,  columns,  frescoes,  and  such  noble 
works  ? 

Still,  where  are  no  free  presses,  no  glut  and 
satiety  of  books,  where  reading  is  cramped  and 
manacled  under  a  load  of  censorship,  index,  in- 
quisition, and  such  like,  it  is  hard  for  a  Noble 
Roman  to  find  proper  aliment  for  his  mind. 
True.  Yet  here  is  a  startling  truth.  With  all 


that  censorship  and  index,  and  those  Dominican 
"  masters  of  the  Sacred  Palace,"  whose  awful 
functions  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  execution, 
hanging,  drawing,  quartering,  and  disembowel- 
ling volumes,  still  this  truth  stands  firm  and  un- 
controvertible— anyloolc  is  to  be  procured  in  Rome. 
Never  was  such  a  bugbear  put  forward  to  frighten 
children,  as  this  one  of  restriction  in  the  matter 
of  reading.  There  are  booksellers'  shops  and 
booksellers— not  many,  but  sufficient.  There  is 
to  be  found,  not  on  their  shelves  merely,  but 
set  out  in  flaming  placards  on  the  outside  of 
their  houses,  in  conspicuous  characters,  such 
dangerous  and  heretical  matter  as  Monsieur 
Guizot's  History  of  Parliamentary  Power,  such 
inflammatory  petards  as  Monsieur  Miclielet's 
History  of  France,  together  with  Monsieur 
Villemain's  Souvenirs,  Monsieur  Cousin's  mis- 
chievous Philosophy,  and  Monsieur  Mignet's 
Historical  Compositions.  Intelligent  librarian, 
when  I  enter,  shows  me  an  army  of  French 
privates  in  their  limp  paper  covers,  comprising 
all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  French  literature, 
with  all,  too,  that  is  newest  and  questionable : 
Memoirs  of  the  immortal  age  of  the  Louises 
newly  disinterred,  light  and  loose  novels,  pam- 
phlets and  essays.  And  when,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  just  to  humour  the  thing,  though  not 
without  a  certain  diffidence,  I  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility— just  the  bare  possibility — of  procuring 
the  frightful  and  damnable  heresy  of  one  About 
(here  I  drop  my  voice  into  a  hoarse  conspirator 
whisper,  and  glance  round  with  a  fearful  cau- 
tion), intelligent  librarian  answers  cheerfully  that 
he  has  not,  indeed,  such  a  work  on  hand,  but 
will  procure  it  in  his  next  fortnightly  parcel. 
In  the  humbler  establishments  where  books  are 
vended  in  an  odd  companionship  with  brass 
candlesticks,  holy  pictures,  beads,  pinchbeck 
jewellery,  and  sweetmeats,  I  see  the  works  of 
Silvio  Pellico  in  a  cheap  form:  likewise  the 
novels  of  the  tabooed  Massimo  D'Azeglio,  all 
the  romances  of  Walter  Scott  rendered  into 
Italian,  and  the  exciting  tales  of  lively  Alexan- 
der the  Elder.  I  certainly  did  not  observe 
the  adventures  of  a  certain  Camellia  Lady; 
but  in  a  Holy  City  such  a  person  would  be 
clearly  out  of  place.  Even  the  Negro  pleadings 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  are  to  be  seen 
here,  with  a  portrait  of  the  deserving  and  god- 
fearing Black,  the  Avuncular  Tom,  to  face  the 
title.  Again,  not  a  day  passes  but  there  are 
some  two  or  three  book  auctions,  when  books  of 
every  country,  clime,  and  degree,  are  "  knocked 
down"  cheap.  Moreover,  there  are  stalls  where 
literature  ot  some  sort  may  be  found,  from  a 
halfpenny  upwards.  But  the  intelligent  booksel- 
ler before  alluded  to,  tells  me  that  trade  is  very 
slack  indeed,  and  that  the  Noble  Roman  is  his 
worst  customer.  There  are  here  old  book  dens, 
the  most  delightful  and  appetising  in  the  world 
— Erebus-like,  and  perfect  catacombs — but  very 
bandits'  caves  for  treasure.  You,  being  biblio- 
maniac, may  come  here  and  grub  and  dig  for 
hours,  and  turn  up  jewels  at  every  stroke. 
The  proprietor  of  the  cave,  with  that  neat 
spirit  of  order  which  reigns,  has  all  his  prizes 
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ticketed  and  catalogued,  ao  that  bo  can  lay  his 
hand  on  the  particular  jewel  wanted  iu  an  in- 
stant. 


MORE  OF  THE  GRIMGRI13BEK  RIFLE 
CORPS. 

OUR  NEW  CAPTAIN. 

AUTUMN  being,  according  to  the  almanacks, 
close  at  hand,  and  many  members  of  our  corps 
feeling  bound  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  and  to  disport 
in  sylvan  or  sea-side  regions,  I  see  some  chance 
of  being  enabled  to  get  an  evening  to  myself  to 
chronicle  our  doings  since  the  earliest  stages  of 
our  formation.  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  im- 
possible. I  thought  that  when  I  had  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  drill,  my  labour  would  be  at  an 
end ;  that  I  might  once  a  week  lead  or  rather  fol- 
low the  regiment  to  our  parade-ground ;  that  on 
the  other  six  days  my  helmet  might  have  been 
used  as  a  hive  for  bees,  or  any  other  rustic 
and  pacific  receptacle;  that  our  bugler  would 
"  sing  truce"  as  soon  as  the  Saturday  night 
cloud  had  lowered,  and  would  not  call  us  again 
to  arms  for  the  entire  space  of  a  week ;  in  fact, 
that  so  long  as  we  were  well  up  in  our  manual 
and  platoon,  and  could  put  our  men  through 
the  ordinary  evolutions  of  company  and  bat- 
talion drill,  move  would  not  be  required  of  us. 
I  was  mistaken — as  I  often  am,  and  always  to 
my  cost.  I  dare  say  that,  had  we  remained  as 
we  originally  formea  ourselves,  I  could  have  ar- 
ranged things  with  Jack  Heatly  and  his  brother, 
and  we  should  have  restricted  our  military 
ambition  within  proper  limits ;  but  our  corps  in- 
creased so  tremendously,  so  many  fresh  recruits 
came  flocking  to  our  standard,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  form  a  second  company,  who,  in  their 
turn,  elected  their  officers,  and  who  chose  for 
their  captain  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  punc- 
tuality, exactitude,  and  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, seems  intended  by  Nature  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  in  these 
dominions.  He  was  elected  because  he  was  a 
pleasant,  strong,  active  young  fellow,  a  good 
cricketer  and  oarsman,  and  such  a  maniac  for 
dancing,  that  he  might  have  been  a  male 
"Wili,  or  a  victim  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
He  was  elected,  and  he  thanked  us ;  the  next 
day  on  parade  his  true  character  burst  forth! 
He  made  us  a  speech  iu  which  he  said  he  had 
observed  with  regret  that  the  discipline  of  the 
regiment  was  not  such  as  could  be  wished.  He 
was  aware,  he  said  (glancing  at  Jack  Heatly, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  smoking  a  short 
pipe) — he  was  aware  that  we  had  been  somewhat 
loosely  looked  after,  but  that  we  might  depend 
upon  a  strict  supervision  in  future.  You  may 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  there  were  certain  men 
who  applauded  this  harangue :  rash  young  men 
who  talked  about  "  sticking  to  the  thingf J  and 
I'  having  no  child's  play,"  but  I  myself  trembled 
ill  my  varnished  gaiters.  The  next  day,  Jack 
Heutly  took  a  month's  leave  of  absence  and  went 
out  of  town,  and  the  new  captain,  De  Titc  Strong- 
bow^  became  our  conimauder-m-chicf.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day !  it  was  a  Saturday,  and  we 


had  just  gone  through  a  series  of  the  most  com- 
plicated evolutions  in  a  pouring  rain ;  I  was  in 
the  armoury  divesting  myself  of  my  soaked  uni- 
form and  rusted  sword,  and  privately  wonder- 
ing why  1  bad  voluntarily  exposed  myself  to  so 
much  inconvenience,  when  the  senior  sergeant 
of  the  regiment  presented  himself  before  me.  A 
pleasant  man  is  Sergeant  Piper,  with  a  jolly 
round  rubicund  face,  a  merry  black  eye,  and  a 
nose  that  attests  the  goodness  of  the  port  wine 
at  the  Sternsail  and  Tiller  on  the  Essex  shore : 
which  hotel  he  makes  his  summer  residence. 
But  dull  was  his  appearance  and  solemn  his  ex- 
pression as  he  made  his  military  salute,  and, 
merely  saying  "From  the  captain,  sir,"  placed  in 
my  hands  a  large  square  printed  paper.  It  was 
headed  with  the  royal  arms,  and  ran  as  follows : 


GIUMGRIBBER  RIFLE  CORPS. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY. — Second  squad  drill  at  2  pjs.  by  En- 
sign Riven. 
TUESDAY. — Platoon    drill   by   Ensign    Rivers, 

2  P.M. 
WEDNESDAY. — First    instruction   in  musketry, 

7   P.M.,   by  Captain  Strongbow,  assisted  by 

Ensign  Elvers. 
THURSDAY. — Second   aquad    drill    by    Ensign 

Rivers,  2  P.M. 
FRIDAY. — Lecture  on  the  dissection  of  the  lock, 

by  Captain  Strougbow,   assisted  by  Ensign 

Rivers,  4  P.M. 
SATURDAY. — The  regiment  will  march  out  for 

battalion  drill  on  Squash  Common.     All  the 

officers  will  attend.     Gaiters,  if  wet,  but  no 

great-coats  on  any  account. 

Ensign  Rivers  is  oflicer  of  the  week,  and  any 
gentleman  requiring  any  information  on  any 
point  must  apply  to  him. 

DE  TITE  STRONOBOW, 
Captain  Commanding. 


I,  the  present  writer,  am  Ensign  Rivers,  whose 
name  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  abomi- 
nable document !  I  rushed  off  to  Strongbow's 
rooms — he  lives  with  his  father,  the  eminent 
drysalter,  but  has  a  little  outbuilding  next  the 
stables  specially  appropriated  to  his  use.  As  I 
neared  this  pavilion,  I  heard  strange  sounds  of 
stamping,  mingled,  with  thwacking  of  weapons, 
and  cries  of  "  Ha !  ha !  had  you  there !"  En- 
tering, I  found  Strongbow  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
and  busily  engaged  in  belabouring  the  Corporal, 
who,  wooden  as  ever,  solemnly  defended  himself 
with  a  single-stick.  "  Hallo !  says  Strongbow, 


Hallo!1  . 

"  come  for  more  orders,  Ensign  ?"  I  boil  over, 
I  object,  I  appeal — all  in  vain.  "What  will 
men  say,  when  they  see  their  officers  shirk- 
duty  ?"  Fruitlessly  do  I  urge  that  I  know 


the 
ing 

nothing" of  the  musketry  instruction,  or  the  dis- 
section of  the  lock  ;  he  gives  me  books — enor- 
mous volumes — which  he  bids  me  study.  For  a 
moment  I  waver  in  my  allegiance,  I  have  a  faint 
notion  of  requesting  Her  Majesty  to  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept  my  resignation  of  mv 
commission;  but  better  thoughts  prevail,  and  I 
go  to  work.  I  drill  the  second  squad,  I  pass  a 
bright  afternoon  in  the  dull  lecture-room  of  the 
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Mechanics'  Institute,  where  the  map  of  Europe 
glares  feebly  at  me  from  the  damp-stained  wall, 
and  where  the  mullioned  windows  rattle  dismally 
at  the  tramping  of  the  recruits.  Painfully  and 
•wearily  do  I  go  through  the  different  evolutions, 
and  tight  and  Gordian-like  is  the  knot  into  which 
I  once  or  twice  get  myself  and  all  the  men,  and 
have  to  summon  the  stiff  corporal  to  my  assist- 
ance, amidst  furtive  grins  and  whispered  hints 
of  "  try  back."  But  I  did  get  through  it  at 
last,  and  next  day  accomplished  the  platoon 
drill,  with  directions,  and  in  a  manner  that 
struck  the  corporal  mute  with  horror.  It  has 
been  malevolently  remarked  that  the  gentlemen 
who  benefited  by  my  instruction  Tiave  since  been 
recognisable,  principally  by  a  habit  of  invariably 
carrying  their  rifles  at  full  cock,  and  secondly, 
by  the  slight  omission  of  neglecting  to  withdraw 
their  ramrods  after  loading  with  blank  cartridge  : 
a  disadvantage  which  is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly 
felt  by  their  comrades  when  they  are  placed  as 
"  a  rear  rank  standing."  But  this  is  mere  envy. 

THE  FIRST  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSKETRY. 

It  was  so  called  in  the  Orders  for  the  week, 
because  it  is  rather  a  fine  phrase.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  real  technical  unvarnished 
name  of  this  performance  is  "  Preliminary  Drill 
for  cleaning  Arms."  A  select  class  attended 
Captain  Strongbow's  first  instruction  lecture  on 
the  Wednesday  evening,  but  I  shall  better  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  by 
adopting  the  dramatic  form  : 

SCENE — Captain  Strongbow's  rooms.  Evening. 
Moderator  lamp  alight  in  centre.  Captain 
Strongbow  at  head  of  table,  a  Long  Enfield  rifle, 
and  two  very  ominous-looking  red  books  by  his 
side.  Privates  and  sergeants  of  the  Corps  gathered 
round  him.  Ensign  Rivers  standing  immediately 
behind  the  Captain,  where  he  has  the  least  chance 
of  being  seen  by  him,  and  looking  doubtfully  on. 
The  opening  portion  of  the  lecture  has  already 
been  given. 

Capt,  Strongbow  (proceeding).  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  will  once  more  run  through  what  I  have 
said,  before  questioning  you.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  principal  parts  of  the  rifle  are  the  stock  and 
the  barrel.  (He  takes  up  rifle  and  points  to  each 
part  as  he  names  it.)  The  stock  is  divided  into 
the  nose-cap,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  bands, 
the  swell,  projections,  lock-side,  head,  small, 
trigger-guard,  trigger-plate,  trigger,  butt,  -and 
heel-plate.  Once  more !  (He  repeats  all  the 
names.)  Now,  Mr.  Lobjoit,  what  is  this  called  ? 
(Laying  his  hand  on  the  nose-cap.') 

Lobjoit  (who  is  a  horsy  man,  and  is  always 
wishing  we  were  cavalry).  Nose-bag ! 

Capt.  S.  (disgusted).  What  do  you  sav,  Mr 
Pruffle? 

Pruffle  (a  slow,  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  has 
entered  the  force  with  the  sole  object  of  learning 
how  to  defend  his  large  family).  Night-cap ! 

Capt.  S.  (more  disgusted).  Now,  Mr.  Skull, 
what  is  it  ? 

Skull  (looking  blankly  at  it  through  his  spec- 
tacles). Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  know ! 

Capt.  S.  (profoundly  disgusted).  Really  this  is 


too  bad  !     Is  there  no  gentleman  present  who 
can  remember  what  this  is  called  ? 

Sergeant  Fluke.  Eh  ?  of  course,  yes  !  I  can  ! 
It's  the — the — the  nose-cap,  of  course !  (Aside 
to  next  neighbour.)  Gad  !  what  a  good  shot ! 

Capt.  S.  (overjoyed).  Very  good,  very  good, 
indeed,  Sergeant  Fluke !  Ensign  Rivers,  I 
must  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  prompt  the 
gentlemen ! 

Ensign  R.  You  may  rely  upon  my  doing  no- 
thing of  the  sort,  sir !  (N.B.  This  is  strictly 
correct,  as  Ensign  Rivers  knows  rather  less  about 
it  than  any  one  in  the  room.) 

Capt.  S.  Now,  Sergeant  Fluke,  can  you  touch 
any  other  parts  of  the  stock,  and  tell  me  their 
names  ? 

Fluke.  Oh,  yes,  of  course !  (Glibly.)  This  is 
the  barrel,  and 

Capt.  S.  Parts  of  the  stock,  I  said ;  the  stock 
and  the  barrel  are  two  distinct  things. 

Private  J.  Miller  (the  funny  man  of  the  Corps 
— aside  to  his  neighbour).  Not  at  a  cooper's  or 
a  brewer's ;  there,  the  barrels  constitute  the 
stock ! 

Private  Miller's  neighbour  (derisively).  Ho! 
ho  !  ain't  you  funny ! 

Capt.  S.  Silence,  gentlemen,  pray !  Now, 
Sergeant  Fluke  ? 

Fluke.  Well,  you  know,  this  is  the  trigger,  and 
this  is  the  butt. 

Capt.  S.  Which  is  the  heel  of  the  butt,  Mr. 
Pruffle  ? 

Pruffle  (touching  the  wrong  end).  This,  sir. 

Capt.  S.  No,  no  !  that's  not  the  heel,  that's 
the  toe ! 

Private  Miller.  Heel  and  toe  !  I  say,  Pruffle, 
my  pipkin,  which  is  the  double  shuffle  ? 

Capt.  S.  Mr.  Miller,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  call  upon  you  to  retire,  if  you  persist 
in  this  buffoonery !  (Private  Miller  makes 
a  grimace  of  preternatural  ugliness  behind  his 
neighbour's  back,  hums  the  Dead  March  in  /Saul, 
and  crosses  his  hands  to  simulate  a  handcuffed 
deserter  about  to  be  shot.) 

Capt.  S.  Now,  then,  let  us  take  the  barrel. 

Private  Miller.  Ah !  some  of  us  have  taken 
to  that  kindly. 

Capt.S.  Taken  to  what? 

Miller.  To  the  barrel,  sir !  Don't  mind  me  ! 
Go  on! 

Capt.  S.  (touching  them).  The  muzzle,  fore- 
sight, back  or  elevating  sight,  nipple,  breech, 
breech-pin.  Component  parts  of  the  breech- 
pin  :  face,  tang,  and  breech  nail-hole.  What 
are  the  component  parts  of  the  breech-pin,  Mr. 
Lobjoit? 

Lobjoit  (rapidly).  Face,  fangs,  and  breeches- 
nails  ! 

Capt.  S.  (in  despair).  This  is  dreadful !  I 
don't  know  what  they'd  say  to  you  at  Hythe  ! 

Miller.  He'll  never  go  there,  sir,  no  more 
shall  I.  I  say,  Lobjoit,  old  boy,  fancy  their 
catching  us  playing  at  Hythe  among  the  Sikhs. 

Capt.  S.  (with  dignity).  I  shall  leave  you  out 
of  the  course,  Mr.  Miller!  (Miller  feigns  to 
weep,  and  dry  his  eyes  on  the  back  of  his  hand.) 
Now,  once  more,  before  I  give  up.  The  com- 
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poneut  parts  of  the  back  or  elevating  sight  are 
the  flanges,  flap,  slider,  spring,  and  bed.  Name 
them,  Mr.  Skull. 

Skull  (yawning).  The  principal  part  of  the 
back  sight  is  the  spring-bed. 

Capt.  S.  (ruing  in  disgust).  No  more  at  pre- 
sent f 

(Exeunt  all  but  Stronglow,  who  tilt  up  half 
the  night  studying  the  theory  of  trajectories.) 

THE  PRESENTATION  07  OUB  BUGLE. 

We  had  attended  the  Wimbledon  meeting 
and  the  Chiselhurst  sham  fight,  and  had  covered 
ourselves  with  glory  at  both,  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  and  the  perpetual 
platoon  exercise  and  theoretical  musketry  in- 
struction, began  to  grow  monotonous.  The 
attendance  of  men  was  a  trifle  falling  off,  and 
I  had  suggested  to  Captain  Strongbow  that  he 
should  hurry  on  the  preparation  of  our  butts,  and 
get  us  out  to  "judging  distances"  and  firing  with 
ball  cartridge  as  speedily  as  possible,  when  we  re- 
ceived intimation  of  an  approaching  event  which 
brought  back  all  those  who  were  beginning 
to  lapse.  When  our  numbers  increased  and  we 
grew  too  large  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  or 
Toddlcr's-yard,  we  looked  about  for  some  suit- 
able drill-ground ;  but  there  was  no  place  to  be 
had  and  we  were  in  despair,  when  the  Principal 
of  Dulciss's  Grimgribber  College,  hearing  of  our 
extremity,  came  forward  in  the  kindest  manner 
and  placed  the  grounds  of  that  establishment  at 
our  disposal.  Dulciss's  College  is  not,  as  you 
may  probably  imagine,  a  scholastic  institution 
for  young  gentlemen;  it  is  a  retreat,  a  re- 
fuge, a  harbour  for  elderly  gentlemen  who 
have  been  broken  and  buffeted  by  the  tem- 
pests of  the  world :  a  roadstead  where  they 
may  ride  safely  at  anchor  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  comfortably  housed  and  tended, 
and  provided  with  a  small  income  to  supply 
themselves  with  necessaries.  The  only  qualifi- 
cations for  candidates  are,  that  they  snail  have 
been  born  in  Grimgribber,  shall  have  exceeded 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  without  pecu- 
niary resources.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  many 
who  can  fulfil  these  requirements,  and  the  Col- 
lege is  always  full ;  there,  slowly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  shady  cloisters,  or  sitting  sunning 
themselves  on  the  wormeaten  old  benches  out- 
side the  porch,  are  the  old  fellows  constantly  to 
be  seen,  wearing  their  old  black  cloaks  and 
queer  shovel  hats  as  decreed  by  the  founder, 
old  Sir  Thomas  Dulciss,  who  died  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Attached  to  their  prettily  ter- 
raced garden,  is  a  fine  open  meadow  of  several 
acres,  out  the  old  collegians  rarely  stroll  so 
far,  and  when,  under  the  permission  of  the 
principal,  we  held  our  first  drill  therein,  none 
of  them  even  came  out  to  look  at  us,  or  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  we  were  doing. 
But  a  little  later,  on  a  fine  spring  day,  they 
came  down  in  a  knot  and  stood  close  by  watch- 
ing  oui-  movements,  and  as  the  words  of  com- 
mand rang  out,  two  or  three  of  them,  evi- 
dently old  soldiers,  straightened  their  poor  bent 
backs  and  cocked  their  shovel  hats  with  the 


ghost  of  a  military  swagger,  and  one,  a  very  old 
man,  hobbled  back  to  the  college,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  his  black  cloak  thrown  very  much 
back  and  a  Waterloo  medal  gleaming  on  bis 
brave  old  breast ;  when  drill  was  over,  we  gave 
him  a  cheer  that  brought  the  fire  into  his  dim 
eyes  and  the  flush  into  his  withered  checks. 
Then  Mrs.  Principal,  a  benevolent  old  lady,  and 
the  two  Miss  Principals,  very  dashing  girls, 
got  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  watch  us,  and 
the  Miss  Principals  brought  their  friends,  and 
the  friends  brought  their  cavaliers,  so  that  at 
last  we  used  to  exhibit  before  quite  a  bevy  of 
spectators.  One  day,  Sir  Gregory  Dulciss,  the 
present  representative  of  the  great  family,  was 
at  the  college  on  business,  and  hearing  of 
this,  we  formed  on  the  terrace  and  saluted 
the  great  man,  presenting  arms  to  him  as  he 
came  out.  Sir  Gregory  was  greatly  touched  at 
this,  called  it  audibly  a  "dayvlisn  gratifying 
mark  of  'tention,"  made  us  several  bows  mo- 
delled on  those  of  his  great  friend  the  late  King 
George  the  Fourth,  and  hoped  to  meet  us  again. 
And  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  Lady  Dulciss  intended  presenting 
us  with  a  silver  bugle. 

This  it  was  that  caused  the  new  excitement ; 
this  it  was  that  brought  up  the  few  laggards  and 
caused  the  many  who  had  hitherto  been  indefati- 
gable to  show  even  greater  attention.  It  was 
determined  that  we  should  have  a  great  day ;  it 
was  understood  that  a  select  company  would 
come  over  from  The  Radishes,  Sir  Gregory's 
house ;  that  the  neighbourhood  generally  would 
attend ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  tent  with  a  cold 
collation  for  the  corps,  while  the  oflicers  were 
invited  to  a  champagne  luncheon  at  the  Princi- 
pal's. Such  furbishing  up  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, such  worrying  of  tailors  and  armourers, 
such  private  drill  among  the  men,  and  such 
minute  inquiries  among  the  officers  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  "  recover  swords" ! 

The  day  arrived,  and  the  hour.  Headed  by 
our  band  (their  first  appearance  in  public — 
rather  nervous  and  shaky,  a  trifle  agitated  in 
the  trombone,  and  a  thought  Punch  and  Judy- 
ish  about  the  big  drum,  but  still  playing  ca- 
pitally), we  marched  through  the  village  and 
into  the  field.  The  profane  vulgar  were  not 
allowed  to  come  inside,  but  they  clustered 
thickly  round  the  gates  and  swarmed  about 
the  palings,  like  bees.  Very  good  and  searching 
were  the  remarks  of  the  boys.  "  Walk  up !  walk 
up !  just  agoin'  to  begin  f"  shouts  one,  as  the 
band  passed.  "  Hooray  for  the  Workus  Corpse," 
says  another,  in  allusion  to  our  neat  grey  uni- 
form. "  Here's  the  pauper  lunatics  with  their 
throats  cut,"  says  a  third,  hinting  at  the  red 
stripe  on  our  collars.  "Hallo,  Bill,"  says  a 


cal  young 

takes  no  notice  on  him  when  he's  with  hu  Wolun- 
teersF  And  we  passed  on  into  the  field.  The 
white  tent  glimmered  in  the  sun,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  company.  The  Dulciss  people 
had  brought  some  great  acquaintances  with  them, 
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country  grandees  in  their  carriages,  dashing  girls 
on  horseback,  and  three  or  four  young  Guards' 
officers  who  came  to  scoff,  and  remained  to  prey 
— upon  the  luncheon.  To  pass  this  lot  was  the 
great  ordeal.  "  Keep  up,  rear  rank !"  "  Steady 
in  the  centre  !"  "  Touch  to  the  left,  Jenkins ; 
where  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  ?"  The  first  and 
second  companies  went  by  splendidly.  "  Weally, 
not  so  bad  now,  for  quill-drivers  and  mechanics," 
says  young  Lithpson  of  the  Bombardiers  to  Jack 
Gorget  of  the  Body  Guards,  mauve.  Jack  nods 
approvingly ;  then,  as  the  third  company  ad- 
vances, headed  by  Tom  Exlex,  who  was  in  the 
Spanish  service  under  General  Evans  and  wears 
his  Sebastian  medal  and  San  Fernando  cross  on 
his  breast,  Jack  says  earnestly,  though  ungram- 
matically, "  Hallo,  whafs  this  swell's  decora- 
tions ?"  "  Ton  my  soul  I  can't  say,"  answers 
Lithpson;  "pwobably  some  weward  for  supe- 
wiour  penmanship." 

But  we  could  afford  to  laugh  even  at  such 
bitter  sarcasm  as  this,  so  well  were  our  evolu- 
tions performed,  and  so  heartily  were  they  ap- 
plauded. [Finally,  we  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
and,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  populace,  Lady 
Dulciss  advanced,  followed  by  a  portentous  ser- 
vant bearing  the  bugle  on  a  cushion.  Lady 
Dulciss  is  a  very  fine  woman  :  a  kind,  benevolent, 
motherly-looking  lady,  and  I've  no  doubt  she 
made  an  excellent  speech.  It  was  intended  for 
the  entire  regiment,  but  she  delivered  it  in  a 
confidential  tone  to  Jack  Heatly,  who  stood  in 
front  of  her,  and  all  we  caught  was  "Britannia," 
"  bugle,"  "  Grimgribber,"  and  "  call  to  arms." 
Then  she  presented  the  bugle  gracefully  to 
Jack,  who,  in  his  intense  nervousness,  instantly 
dropped  it,  and  she  and  he  and  Sir  Gregory  and 
the  portentous  footman  all  struggled  for  it  on 
the  ground.  Then  the  band  played  "  God  save 
the  Queen,"  the  people  cheered  louder  than 
ever,  and  we  broke  off  and  went  in  to  lunch. 


CHINESE  FIGHTING  MEN. 

ALTHOUGH  China  possesses  an  enormous  army 
pnrpaper,  and  a  very  considerable  one  in  reality, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  Admiral 
Hope's  gallant  but  fatal  affair  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  river,  our  arms  have  ever  been  fairly 
encountered  by  Cliinese  soldiers.  This  requires 
explanation,  but  the  explanation  ia  at  hand. 
Among  the  other  features  of  that  gigantic 
system  of  shams  which  the  Celestial  Empire 
has  degenerated  into,  one  of  the  most  note 
worthy,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  is  the  army. 
If  the  Pekin  Gazette  is  to  be  believed,  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  possesses  an 
effective  force  of  three  millions  and  a  half  oj 
troops  !  These  colossal  numbers  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  vary  on  a  sort  of  sliding  scale,  bul 
the  effective  force  of  China  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
reduced  below  a  nominal  amount  of  three  millions. 
No  Army  List  is  published  in  China—at  least, 
the  writer  could  hear  of  none,  either  among  the 
Hong-Kong  merchants  or  the  native  Cantonese 
—and  it  is  very  difficult  to  elicit  any  particulars 
with  reference  to  this  tremendous  host :  which 


.s  supposed  to  be  at  this  moment  mustering 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal  to 
:>our  down  with  overwhelming  force  upon  the 
Fanquis,  or  English  barbarians.     And,  indeed, 
f  such  an  army  did  exist  in  an  effective  condi- 
;ion,  the  fate  of  our  expeditionary  force,  ave- 
raging, as  it  will,  only  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
thousand  rank  and  tile,  would  inspire   appre- 
lension  at  home,  even  with  the  largest  allowance 
made  for  the  weight  of  British  valour  and  dis- 
cipline.   An  old,  deeply-rooted  opinion  is  preva- 
lent in  England  that  tne  Chinese  are  poltroons. 
This  is  unjust  and  erroneous.     The  Chinese 
not  only  possess  a  passive  courage,  which  bears 
them  up  amid  frightful  tortures  and  the  preli- 
minaries of  a  cruel  death,  but  they  will  confront 
danger  with  perfect  gaiety.    Who  that  has  seen 
the  Canton  coolies  of  our  Land  Transport  Ser- 
vice, cracking  jokes,  laughing,  and  capering  with 
uncouth   merriment    under  the  fire    of   their 
countrymen,  can  doubt  that  a  Chinaman  may 
be  as  devoid  of   cowardice  as  any  one  ?     The 
camp  followers  in  India  are   singularly  timid 
and  liable  to  panics,  and  in  the  Sutlej  campaigns 
I  have  known  hundreds  of  them  rush  among 
the  very  sabres  of  the  Sikh  horse  in  irrational 
terror.  But  so  cool  and  light  of  heart  are  Chinese 
transport  coolies— carrying  theirweighty loads  by 
bamboo  sling-poles  under  a  smart  fire  of  match- 
lock balls   and   cannon-shot — that  a   body  of 
them,  if  raised   and  organised,   would  prove 
highly  efficient.      Yet   these  are  the  cousins 
and    brothers    of  the  very  enemies    who    fly 
with  such  agile  pertinacity  before  the  assaults 
of  our  people,  and  who  are  routed  from  strong 
positions  by  the  mere  tramp  and  hurrahs  of  the 
"  foreign  devils,"  as  they  have  been  taught  to 
call  us.     The  fact  is,  there  is  little  danger  of 
defeat :   the   Chinaman,   like  other  Orientals, 
is  born  to  obey,   and  is   a  good  servant  to  a 
good   master;   his   courage,   his   endurance  of 
peril  and  wounds,  are  totally  conditional  on  the 
example  set  him.    With  officers  of  ability  asd 
dash  to  lead  him,  he  can  behave  very  well  in- 
deed ;  but  the  military  mandarins  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  sorry  officers,  and  command 
neither  affection  nor  respect.  The  vices  inherent 
in    any  despotism    have    sapped  the   personal 
bravery  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  have 
inherited  from  their   barbaric  ancestors,   and 
peculation,   timidity,  and  corruption  of  every 
kind,  combine  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  army. 

China  is  not,  and,  happily  for  mankind,  has 
never  been,  a  military  nation.  Any  other 
nation  numbering  three  hundred  millions  of 
citizens  would,  countless  ages  ago,  have  overrun 
the  whole  earth ;  would  have  carried  the  Dra- 
gon standard  to  Rome  and  Athens ;  and  have 
taught  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  the  wor- 
shipof  Buddha,  from  the  Hoang-hoto  the  Thames. 
The  Cliinese,  fortunately,  adopted  a  policy  of 
exclusion.  This  has  kept  their  neighbours  free, 
but  has  weakened  their  own  prowess  to  an  in- 
calculable degree.  Although  caste  is  not  an  in- 
stitution of  China,  yet  custom  has  rendered 
callings  hereditary.  Thus  the  shoemaker  is  the 
descendant  of  shoemakers,  the  barber  a  grand- 
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son  of  barbers.  Just  so,  a  soldier's  son  be- 
comes a  soldier.  The  armies  of  the  Flowery 
Land  are  composed  of  the  posterity  of  those 
warriors  who  accompanied  the  present  dynasty 
of  Tartar  emperors,  and  of  those  who  unsuccess- 
fully resisted  the  Mantchou  invasion.  This  causes 
the  division  of  the  army  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  soldiery ; 
the  Tartars  being  subdivided  again.  Of  these 
classes  the  Tartars  rank  the  highest :  their 
generals  take  precedence ;  to  their  valour  is 
committed  the  care  of  the  emperor's  person, 
the  sacred  city  of  Fekin,  and  the  standard 
of  the  Imperial  Dragon.  They  are  better 
armed  and  better  clad  tnan  the  Chinese  soldier, 
and  their  pay  is  higher.  While  a  Chinese 
soldier  of  infantry  (the  cavalry  is  entirely  Tar- 
tar) receives  three  tacls  a  month,  a  Tartar  foot 
soldier  receives  four,  and  a  trooper  four  and 
a  half,  besides  an  allowance  for  forage.  A  tael 
may  average  from  six  to  seven  shillings.  Three 
taeis  a  month,  or  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
shillings,  for  a  Chinese  soldier,  at  first  sight 
seems  most  liberal  pay,  considering  how  frugal 
the  people  are,  and  now  cheap  the  rice,  and 
fish,  and  nondescript  vegetables  on  which  they 
subsist.  Bat,  this  handsome  salary  of  the 
soldier  only  exists  on  paper.  Probably  the 
full  amount  is  drawn  from  the  Pekin  treasury, 
but  it  melts  like  snow  in  the  sun,  as  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  innumerable  officials. 
When  the  clerks  are  gorged  with  plunder,  the 
military  mandarin  has  to  be  satisfied.  Lucky  is 
the  soldier  if  he  receive  one  tael,  or  from  six  to 
seven  shillings,  for  his  monthly  subsistence ;  and 
even  this  wretched  pittance  is  often  months  in 
arrear.  Of  course,  if  this  were  all  he  had  to 
look  to,  even  the  proverbial  obedience  of  the 
Chinaman  would  fail ;  the  poor  starved  wretch 
would  run  away,  turn  pirate,  robber,  rebel,  any- 
thing. But  if  the  soldier  sees  but  little  of  the 
emperor's  money,  the  emperor  asks  for  but 
little  of  the  soldier's  time.  Accordingly,  the  pri- 
vate soldier  is  in  his  leisure  moments  a  boatman, 
a  labourer,  or  a  watchman  to  merchants'  ware- 
houses and  barges.  He  gets  leave  of  absence, 
and  helps  to  gather  in  the  rice  and  bean  crop,  for 
his  relations,  or  for  any  one  who  will  pay  him. 
Here,  again,  comes  in  the  military  manaarin,  to 
•whose  hands  two-thirds  of  his  men's  pay  are 
sticking  already,  and  he  claims  a  share  in  the  pro- 
fits of  labour.  It  is  said  that  Ten-Lin-TT,  the  very 
general  who  so  chivalrously  abandoned  the  un- 
happy city  of  Nankin  to  the  Taiping  rebels, 
made  a  constant  practice  of  hiring  out  the  regi- 
ments under  his  command,  as  leaf  pickers  in  the 
tea-groves.  Imagine  the  Buffs,  or  the  Forty-se- 
cond, employed  in  agriculture,  or  working  on  the 
railways,  to  halve  their  wages  with  a  prudent  co- 
lonel !  Also,  there  are  towns,  villages,  and  tracts 
of  land,  which  belong  to  certain  hereditary  regi- 
ments, and  which  are  fanned  and  inhabited  by 
them.  A  town  on  the  Yang-tse  belonged  to 
the  long-descended  corporation  of  the  Tartar 
Bannermen,  who  were  the  privileged  guardians 
of  the  "little"  Dragon  standard,  and  who, 
though  numbering  ten  thousand  men,  and  hold- 


ing a  strong-walled  city,  shamefully  succumbed 
at  the  first  assault  of  the  Taipings,  who  but- 
chered them  like  sheep  in  the  horrible  sack  of 
the  place.  It  was  razed,  and  sown  with  salt. 

The  Chinese  soldier  is  very  variously  armed. 
Strict  etiquette  requires  him  to  be  provided 
with  a  shield  and  a  helmet — generally  carved 
and  painted  into  the  shape  of  some  fantastic 
monst«r — two  swords,  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
matchlock,  and  a  spear.  But  instead  of  this 
embarrassing  load  or  weapons,  the  soldier  has 
usually  a  gun,  or  a  bow,  and  perhaps  a  sword : 
or,  it  may  be,  only  a  club,  like  Harlequin's 
sword  of  lath.  The  defensive  part  of  his  equip- 
ment is  generally  forthcoming ;  a  man  may  have 
a  defective  matchlock,  or  bone-tipped  arrows,  or 
a  worthless  sword ;  but  he  has  usually  a  quilted 
linen  cuirass,  a  conical  wooden  helmet  carved 
into  a  griffin's  head,  and  a  shield  of  such  gaudy 
ugliness  that  it  would  frighten  an  English  child 
into  fits.  The  Tartars  have  good  swords,  how- 
ever—long, two-edged,  and  cutting — and  are 
mostly  well  provided  with  efficient  matchlocks, 
or,  what  is  almost  as  good,  the  national  bow. 
Their  cavalry  are  reported  to  be  well  mounted 
and  armed  with  cuirasses  of  quilted  leather,  or 
brass  mail,  helmets,  long  furred  boots,  and  a 
perfect  arsenal  of  weapons,  chiefly  missile. 

The  Tartar  army  has  several  subdivisions. 
Besides  those  numerous  Tartar  cohorts  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  the  rich  lowlands, 
there  are,  in  the  imperial  pay,  the  brigades,  or 
hordes  (Or-da  or  O-da  is  the  local  name),  of 
the  Mongolians,  who  border  on  the  great  unex- 
plored desert  of  Sha-mo :  or,  as  the  Thibet  people 
call  it,  Gobi.  There  are  the  tribes  of  Chinese 
Turkistan,  said  to  be  singularly  warlike  and 
hardy;  the  Oghuzes,  or  Irglrazes,  a  Mongol 
race  verging  on  the  valley  of  the  Amoor; 
choicest  and  most  valued  of  all,  the  horsemen  of 
Mantchouria,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  imperial 
family,  and  who  may  be  called  the  emperor's 
clansmen,  the  most  trusted  and  faithful  of  his 
followers.  These  Mantchou  troops,  who  are  re- 
ported to  consist  of  two  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  on  the  lowest  computation,  form 
the  emperor's  real  dependence,  furnish  his 
body-guard,  and  afford  perhaps  the  only  stable 
bulwark  the  imperial  dynasty  possesses.  They 
do  not,  it  is  said,  consist  exclusively  of 
horse,  but  have  a  due  proportion  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  well  trained  by  Russian  deserters, 
who  are  sure  of  high  pay  and  good  treat- 
ment if  competent  dral-sergeants.  Those  were 
Mantchou  troops  who  in  I860,  on  the  borders 
of  China,  signally  repuhed,  by  a  dauntless  front 
and  a  fire  of  murderous  accuracy,  the  Rus- 
sian brigade  which  was  in  pursuit  of  the  emi- 
grating tribes  of  Kipzak  Tartars.  Mantchou 
troops,  and  Mantchou  troops  alone,  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  barring  the  road  to  Pfckin  against 
the  victorious  Taiping  insurgents,  who  have  twice 
threatened  to  seize  the  Grand  Canal  and  starve 
or  storm  the  capital,  bnt  have  met  with  more 
than  their  match.  Finally,  if  unvarying  Chinese 
information  is  to  be  believed,  those  were  Mant- 
chou veterans  who,  under  their  famous  general 
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Sang-ko-lin-sin  (or  Yang-ko-lin-tsin,  for  the 
name  is  variously  spelt),  displayed  unusual  reso- 
lution in  resisting  Admiral  Hope's  attack  on 
the  Peiho  forts,  and  whose  slaughter  of  our 
countrymen  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
toilsome  and  costly  expedition.  Prince  Sang- 
ko-lin-sin  ranks,  I  believe,  third  among  the 
generals  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  but  it  is  re- 
ported, and  perhaps  truly,  that  he  is  the.  most 
trusted  and  most  able  of  all  the  imperial 
servants,  and  had  often  been  mentioned  by  the 
Pekin  Gazette  previous  to  his  encounter  with 
her  Majesty's  forces  at  the  Peiho.  He  is  beyond 
question  celebrated  for  the  masterly  manner  in 
which,  with  a  smaller  army,  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  back  the  Taipiugs  when  they  menaced 
the  Pekin  Canal.  He  is  universally  named  by 
Chinese  lips  as  the  future  generalissimo  of  China 
in  the  event  of  a  regular  "  barbarian  "  war,  and 
he  certainly  proved  himself,  on  the  disastrous 
day  of  the  Peiho,  no  despicable  antagonist,  even 
for  British  seamen  and  soldiers. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  existing  Chinese 
army  it  will  be  perceived  that  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  it  is  available  for  actual  hostilities, 
either  with  rebels  or  with  European  invaders. 
In  fact,  the  soldiers  of  Chinese,  or  Tartar- 
Chinese  descent,  have  never  voluntarily  engaged 
the  Taipings.  The  settled  military  corporations 
have  waited  to  be  attacked  in  detail,  and  have 
been  invariably  worsted.  The  more  mobile 
portion  of  the  army,  forced  into  action  by  the 
repeated  mandates  and  threats  of  the  court  of 
Pekin,  have  waged  a  feeble  strife,  mostly  from 
behind  stockades  and  walls,  with  the  unsparing 
human  locusts  who  devastate  the  land.  The 
Mantchou  and  Mongolian  troops  alone,  hardy 
and  faithful,  have  averted  the  devastating  visit 
of  the  Taipings  from  the  metropolis,  and  have 
guarded  the  emperor's  palace  and  person. 

Had  these  been  the  sole  supports  of  the 
Chinese  government,  the  rebelst,  inspired  by  a 
thirst  for  plunder  and  a  furious  fanaticism,  none 
the  less  furious  because  its  purport  is  unintel- 
ligible, would  have  been  the  masters  of  all 
Southern  China  years  ago.  But,  although  Low- 
land China  has  not,  as  India  has,  any  here- 
ditary families  or  tribes  of  martial  adven- 
turers, there  are  generally  in  every  village  a 
few  young  men  who  are  more  restless,  bolder, 
or  perhaps  poorer  and  more  dissolute,  than 
their  neighbours.  For  these,  there  are  three 
resources  :  piracy,  Taipingism,  enlisting  in 
one  of  the  local  corps,  whose  members  are  tech- 
nically styled  the  "Braves."  Of  these  alterna- 
tives, piracy  pays  the  best,  Taipingism  being 
decidedly  the  least  lucrative.  But  every  man 
cannot  have  opportunities  of  leading  a  seafaring 
life,  and  the  "Brave"  has  this  advantage :  his 
relations  will  not  be  exposed  to  torture  or  im- 
prisonment as  a  vicarious  means  of  punishing 
a  distant  offender :  which  often  happens  when 


Mrates  are  very  obnoxious  to  the  magistrates. 
The  Brave  has  good  pay,  much  better  pay  than 
,lie  nominal  soldier,  and  he  really  receives  it, 
with  only  such  triflug  deduction  as  a  pay  corporal 
nay  chance  to  exact.     During  the  first  period  of 
our  recent  hostilities,  the  Canton  Braves  received 
ach  three  hundred  cash  a  day ;  after  the  city 
was  taken,   and  before  our  famous  expedition 
against  the  White  Cloud  Mountains,  the  Man- 
darin Committee  were  alarmed  into  increasing 
,he  remuneration  to  the  extravagant  amount  of 
:ialf  a  tael  (three  shillings  and  fourpence)  a  day 
for  "  whole  armed"  men,  and  half  that  amount 
for   "half  armed"  men,   who   had  only  clubs 
and  spears.     When  our  Marines  marched  to  the 
White  Cloud  hills,  prepared  for  a  hard  struggle, 
and  the  mandarins  found  that  even  Sycee  silver 
could  not  bribe  their  braggart  retainers  into  facing 
the  Fanquis,  this  pay  was  greatly  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve these  prudent  warriors  exist  now  principally 
on  a  salary  of  rice,  and  many  of  them  have  come 
into  Canton  in  hopes  of  employment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  "  foreign  devils." 

A  "  Brave"  is  variously  armed,  but  he  seldom 
or  never  bears  the  bow  and  quiver  of  the 
Tartar  troops.  A  "whole  armed"  man  ought  to 
have  a  matchlock,  two  swords,  a  shield,  a  helmet, 
and  a  bundle  of  rockets,  fire-sticks,  firepots,  and 
other  pyrotechnic  offensive  tools.  The  "  half 
armed"  have  seldom  anything  more  dreadful  than 
a  fish  spear  and  a  knotted  cudgel,  but  they  are 
robust  in  body,  and  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  hauling 
and  pointing  guns  remarkably  well.  Their  officers 
are  always  the  inferior  "  one  button"  mandarins, 
and  are  notorious  for  timidity  and  incompetence, 
always  keeping  well  in  the  rear  of  their  men,  so 
that  none  of  them  have  ever  yet  been  killed  or 
captured  by  our  people.  No  pension  is  given  to 
a  "  Brave :"  for  the  obvious  reason  that  his  ser- 
vice is  a  brief  and  temporary  one ;  but  he  has  a 
claim  to  be  compensated  for  wounds,  and  has  a 
large  bribe  in  the  shape  of  "  head  money."  A 
Taiping's  head  is  paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  one 
tael:  a  European's,  at  four  times  the  amount ; 
but  as  yet  very  little  money  has  been  thus  ob- 
tained %  the  "  Braves." 
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A  DAY'S  RIDE:  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OUR  life  at  the  Rosary — for  it  was  our  life 
now  of  which  I  have  to  speak — was  one  of  un- 
broken enjoyment.  On  fine  days  we  fished,  that 
is,  Crofton  did,  and  I  loitered  along  some  river's 
bank  till  I  found  a  quiet  spot  to  plant  my  rod, 
and  stretch  myself  on  the  grass,  now  readme, 
oftener  dreaming,  such  glorious  dreams  as  only 
come  in  the  leafy  shading  of  summer  time,  to  a 
mind  enraptured  with  all  around  it.  The  lovely 
scenery  and  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  spot 
ministered  well  to  my  fanciful  mood,  and  left 
me  free  to  weave  the  most  glittering  web  of 
incident  for  my  future.  So  utterly  was  all  the 
past  blotted  from  my  memory,  that  I  recalled 
nothing  of  existence  more  remote  than  my  first 
evening  at  the  cottage.  If  for  a  passing  instant 
a  thought  of  bygones  would  obtrude,  I  hastened 
to  escape  from  it  as  from  a  gloomy  reminiscence. 
I  turned  away  as  would  a  dreamer  who  dreaded 
to  awaken  out  of  some  delicious  vision,  and  who 
would  not  face  the  dull  aspect  of  reality.  Three 
weeks  thus  glided  by  of  such  happiness. as  I  can 
scarcely  yet  recal  without  emotion!  The  Croftons 
had  come  to  treat  me  like  a  brother ;  they  spoke 
of  family  events  in  all  freedom  before  me ;  talked 
of  the  most  confidential  things  in  my  presence, 
and  discussed  their  future  plans  and  their  means 
as  freely  in  my  hearing  as  though  I  had  been 
kith  and  kin  with  them.  I  learned  that  they 
were  orphans,  educated  and  brought  up  by  a  rich, 
eccentric  imcle,  who  lived  in  a  sort  of  costly 
reclusion  in  one  of  the  Cumberland  dales: 
Edward,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  been 
wounded  in  an  Indian  campaign,  had  given  up 
the  service  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at  being  passed 
over  in  promotion.  His  uncle  resented  the  rash 
step  by  withdrawing  the  liberal  allowance  he 
had  usually  made  him,  and  they  quarrelled. 
Mary  CrofUm,  espousing  her  brother's  side, 
quitted  her  guardian's  roof  to  join  his.  and  thus 
had  they  rambled  about  the  world  for  two  or 
three  years,  on  means  scanty  enough,  but  still  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  those  who  neither  sought 
to  enter  society  nor  partake  of  its  pleasures. 

As  I  advanced  in  the  intimacy,  I  became  de- 
positary of  the  secrets  of  each.  Edward's  was 
the  sorrow  he  felt  for  having  involved  his  sister 
in  his  own  ruin,  and  been  iho  moons  of  «pp«. 
rating  her  from  one  so  well  able  and  so  willing 


to  befriend  her.  Hers  was  the  more  bitter 
thought  that  their  narrow  means  should  pre- 
judice her  brother's  chances  of  recovery,  for  his 
chest  liad  shown  symptoms  of  dangerous  disease, 
requiring  all  that  climate  and  consummate  care 
might  do  to  overcome.  Preyed  on  incessantly  by 
this  reflection,  unable  to  banish  it,  equally  unable 
to  resist  its  force,  she  took  the  first  and  only 
step  she  had  ever  adventured  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  written  to  her  uncle  a  long  letter  of 
explanations  and  entreaty. 

I  saw  the  letter;  I  read  it  carefully.  It 
was  all  that  sisterly  love  and  affection  could 
dictate,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  that 
if  her  appeal  should  be  unsuccessful,  no  slight 
should  be  passed  upon  her  brother,  who  was 
unaware  of  the  step  thus  taken.  To  express 
this  sufficiently,  she  was  driven  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  Edward  would  never  have  himself 
stooped  to  the  appeal ;  and  so  careful  was  she 
of  his  honour  in  this  respect,  that  she  repeated 
— with  what  appeared  to  me  unnecessary  in- 
sistence— that  the  request  should  be  regarded 
as  hers,  and  hers  only.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
uppermost  sentiment  in  the  whole  epistle.  I 
ventured  to  say  as  much,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  her  to  moderate  in  some  degree  the 
amount  of  this  pretension ;  but  she  resisted 
firmly  and  decidedly.  Now  I  have  recorded 
this  circumstance  here — less  for  itself  than  to 
mention  how  by  its  means  this  little  controversy 
led  to  a  great  intimacy  between  us— inducing 
us,  while  defending  our  separate  views,  to  dis- 
cuss each  other's  motives,  and  even  characters, 
with  the  widest  freedom.  I  called  her  enthu- 
siast, and  in  return  she  styled  me  worldly 
and  calculating ;  and,  indeed,  I  tried  to  seem 
so,  and  fortified  my  opinions  by  prudential 
maxims  and  severe  reflections  I  should  have 
been  sorely  indisposed  to  adopt  in  my  own  case. 
I  believe  she  saw  all  this.  I  am  sure  she  read 
me  aright,  and  perceived  that  I  was  arguing 
against  my  own  convictions.  At  all  events,  day 
after  day  went  over,  and  no  answer  came  to  the 
letter.  I  used  to  go  each  morning  to  the  post  in 
t  he  village  to  inquire,  but  always  returned  withthe 
same  disheartening  tidings,  "  Nothing  to-day !" 

One  of  these  mornings  it  was,  that  I  was  re- 
turning disconsolately  from  the  village,  Crofton, 
whom  I  believed  at  the  time  miles  awy  on  the 
mountains,  overtook  me.  He  caiae  up  from  be- 
i.m.i,  and  pAooing  ins  arm  within  mine,  walked 
on  for  some  minutes  without  speaking.  I  saw 
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plainly  there  was  something  on  his  mind,  and  I 
half  dreaded  lest  he  might  have  discovered  his 
sister's  secret,  and  have  disapproved  of  my 
share  in  it. 

"  Algy,"  said  he,  calling  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  which  he  very  rarely  did,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Can  I  be  quite  certain 
that  you'll  take  my  frankness  in  good  part  ?" 

"  You  can,"  I  said,  with  a  great  effort  to  seem 
calm  and  assured. 

"  You  give  me  your  word  upon  it  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  trying  to  appear  bold ;  "  and 
my  hand  be  witness  of  it." 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"  here  it  is  :  I  have  remarked  that  for  above  a 
week  back  you  have  never  waited  for  the  post- 
boy's return  to  the  cottage,  but  always  nave 
come  down  to  the  village  yourself." 

I  nodded  assent,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  remarked,  besides,"  said  he,  "  that, 
when  told  at  the  office  there  was  no  letter  for 
you,  you  came  away  sad-looking  and  fretted, 
scarcely  spoke  for  some  time,  and  seemed  alto- 
gether downcast  and  depressed." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  I  said,  calmly. 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  "  some  old  experiences 
of  mine  have  taught  me  that  this  sort  of  anxiety 
has  generally  but  one  source,  with  fellows  of 
our  age,  and  which  simply  means  that  the  re- 
mittance we  have  counted  upon  as  certain,  has 
been,  from  some  cause  or  other,  delayed.  Isn't 
that  the  truth  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  joyfully,  for  I  was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  his  words ;  "  no,  on  my  honour,  no- 
thing of  the  kind." 

"I  may  not  have  hit  the  thing  exactly,"  said 
he,  hurriedly,  "  but  I'll  be  sworn  it  is  a  money 
matter,  and  if  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  be 
of  the  least  service " 

"  My  dear,  kind-hearted  fellow,"  I  broke  in, 
"  I  can't  endure  this  longer ;  it  is  no  question 
of  money ;  it  is  nothing  that  affects  my  means, 
though  I  half  wish  it  were,  to  show  you  how 
cheerfully  I  could  owe  you  my  escape  from  a 
difficulty — not,  indeed,  that  I  need  another  tie 

to  bind  me  to  you "  But  I  could  say  no 

more,  for  my  eyes  were  swimming  over,  and  my 
lips  trembling. 

"  Then,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  only  to  ask  pardon 
for  thus  obtruding  upon  your  confidence." 

I  was  too  full  of  emotion  to  do  more  than 
squeeze  his  hand  affectionately,  and  thus  we 
walked  along,  side  by  side,  neither  uttering  a 
word.  At  last,  and  as  it  were  with  an  effort, 
by  a  bold  transition  to  carry  our  thoughts  into 
another  and  very  different  channel,  he  said, 
"  Here's  a  letter  from  old  Dyke,  our  landlord. 
The  worthy  father  has  been  enjoying  himself  in 
a  tour  of  English  watering-places,  and  has  now 
started  for  a  few  weeks  up  the  Rhine.  His  ac- 
count of  his  holiday,  as  he  calls  it,  is  amusing ; 
nor  less  so  is  the  financial  accident  to  which  he 
owes  the  excursion.  Take  it,  and  read  it,"  he 
added,  giving  me  the  epistle.  "  If  the  style  be  the 
man,  his  revereuoa  Is  not  difficult  to  decipher." 

I  bestowed  little  attention  o»  tkio  cpoooli, 
uttered,  as  I  perceived,  rather  from,  the  impulse 


of  starting  a  new  topic  than  anything  else,  and 
taking  the  letter  half  mechanically/!  thrust  it 
in  my  pocket.  One  or  two  efforts  we  made  at 
conversation  were  equally  failures,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  me  when  Crofton,  suddenly  remember- 
ing some  night-lines  he  had  laid  in  a  mountain 
lake  a  few  miles  off,  hastily  shook  my  hand,  and 
said,  "  Good-by  till  dinner-time." 

When  I  reached  the  cottage,  instead  of  en- 
tering, I  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  sought 
out  a  little  summer-house  of  sweetbriar  and 
honeysuckle,  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Some 
strange,  vague  impression  was  on  me  that  I 
needed  time  and  place  to  commune  with  myself 
and  be  alone ;  that  a  large  unsettled  account  lay 
between  me  and  my  conscience,  which  could  not  be 
longer  deferred ;  but,  of  what  nature,  how  origi- 
nating, and  how  tending,  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever. 

I  resolved  to  submit  myself  to  a  searching 
examination,  to  ascertain  what  I  might  about 
myself.  In  my  favourite  German  authors  I 
had  frequently  read  that  men's  failures  in  life 
were  chiefly  owing  to  neglect  of  this  habit  of  self- 
investigation  ;  that  though  we  calculate  Avell  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  enterprise,  we 
omit  the  more  important  estimate  of  what  may 
be  our  own  capacity  to  effect  an  object,  what 
are  our  resources,  wherein  our  deficiencies. 

"•  Now  for  it,"  I  thought,  as  I  entered  the 
little  arbour — "now  for  it,  Potts;  kiss  the 
book,  and  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

As  I  said  this,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  bowed 
respectfully  around  to  the  members  of  an  ima- 
ginary court.  "My  name,"  said  I,  in  a  clear 
and  respectful  voice,  "is  Algernon  Sydney 
Potts.  If  I  be  pushed  to  the  avowal,  I  am 
sorry  it  is  Potts !  Algernon  Sydney  do  a  deal, 
but  they  can't  do  everything — not  to  say  that 
captious  folk  see  a  certain  oathos  in  the  collo- 
cation with  my  surname.  Can  a  man  hope  to 
make  such  a  name  illustrious  ?  Can  he  aspire  to 
the  notion  of  a  time  when  people  will  allude  to 
the  great  Potts,  the  celebrated  Potts,  the  im- 
mortal Potts?"  I  grew  very  red,  I  felt  my 
cheek  on  fire  as  I  uttered  this,  and  I  suddenly  be- 
thought me  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  said  aloud,  "  And, 
if  Pitt,  why  not  Potts  ?"  That  was  a  most  healing- 
recollection.  I  revelled  in  it  for  a  long  time. 
"  How  true  is  it,"  I  continued,  "that  the  halo  of 
greatness  illumines  all  within  its  circle,  and  the 
man  is  merged  in  the  grandeur  of  his  achieve- 
ments. The  men  who  start  in  life  with  high- 
sounding  designations  have  but  to  fulfil  a  fore- 
gone pledge— to  pay  the  bill  that  Fortune  has 
endorsed.  Not  so  was  our  ease,  Pitt.  To  us  is 
it  to  lay  every  foundation-stone  of  our  future 
greatness.  There  was  nothing  in  your  surname 
to  foretel  you  would  be  a  Minister  of  State  at 
one-and-th'irty — there  is  no  letter  in  mine  to  in- 
dicate that  1  shall  be.  But  what  is  it  that  I 
am  to  be  ?  Is  it  Poet,  Philosopher,  Politician, 
Soldier,  or  Discoverer  ?  Am  I  to  be  great  in 
Art,  or  illustrious  in  Letters  ?  Is  there  to  be  an 
IOA  tract  of  BeLring's  Straits  called  Potts's 
Point,  or  a  planet  styled  Pottsium  Sidus  ?  And 
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when  centuries  have  rolled  over,  will  historians 
have  their  dilliculty  about  the  first  Potts,  and 
what  his  opinions  were  on  this  subject  or  that  P" 

Then  came  a  low  soft  sound  of  half-suppressed 
laughter,  and  then  the  rustle  of  a  muslin  dress 
hastily  brushing  through  the  trees,  i  rushed 
out  from  my  retreat  and  hurried  down  the  walk. 
No  one  to  be  seen — not  a  soul ;  not  a  sound, 
either,  to  be  heard. 

"  No  use  hiding,  Mary,"  I  called  out,  "  I 
saw  you  all  the  time ;  my  mock  confession  was 
got  up  merely  to  amuse  you.  Come  out  boldly 
and  laugh  as  long  as  you  will."  No  answer. 
This  refusal  amazed  me.  It  was  like  a  disbelief 
in  my  assertion.  "  Come,  come !"  1  cried,  "  you 
can't  pretend  to  think  I  was  serious  in  all  this 
vainglorious  nonsense.  Come,  Mary,  and  let 
us  enjoy  the  laugh  at  it  together.  If  you  don't, 
I  shall  be  angry.  I'll  take  it  ill — very  ill." 

Still  no  reply.  Could  I,  then,  have  been  de- 
ceived? Was  it  a  mere  delusion?  But  no ;  I 
heard  the  low  laugh,  and  the  rustle  of  the  dress, 
and  the  quick  tread  upon  the  gravel,  too  plainly 
for  any  mistake,  and  so  I  returned  to  the  cottage 
in  chagrin  and  ill-temper.  As  I  passed  the  open 
windows  of  the  little  drawing-room  I  saw  Mary 
seated  at  her  work,  with,  as  was  her  custom,  an 
open  book  on  a  little  table  beside  her.  Ab- 
sorbed as  she  was,  she  did  not  lift  her  head  nor 
notice  my  approach  till  I  entered  the  room. 

"You  have  no  letter  for  me  ?"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  sorrowful  meaning. 

"  None,"  said  I,  scrutinising  her  closely,  and 
sorely  puzzled  what  to  make  of  her  calm  deport- 
ment. "  Have  you  been  out  in  the  garden  this 
morning  ?"  I  asked,  abruptly. 

"  No,"  said  she,  frankly. 

"  Not  quitted  the  house  at  all  ?" 

"  No.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  cried  she,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  I  said,  sitting  down  at  her 
side,  and  speaking  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone;  "a  strange  thing  has  just  happened  to 
me."  And  with  that  I  narrated  the  incident, 
glossing  over,  as  best  I  might,  the  absurdity  of 
my  soliloquising,  and  the  nature  of  the  self- 
examination  I  was  engaged  in.  Without  wait- 
ing for  me  to  finish,  she  oroke  in  suddenly  with 
a  low  laugh,  and  said, 

"  It  must  have  been  Rose." 

"  And  who  is  Rose  ?"  I  asked,  half  sternly. 

"  A  cousin  of  ours,  a  mere  school-girl,  who 
has  just  arrived.  She  came  by  the  mail  this 
morning,  when  you  were  out.  But  here  she  is, 
coming  up  the  walk.  Just  step  behind  that 
screen,  and  you  shall  have  your  revenge.  I'll 
make  her  tell  everything." 

.1  had  barely  time  to  conceal  myself,  when, 

B  called 
Mary! 
r,  when 

he  came  into  the  summer-house,  and,  fancying 
himself  alone  and  unseen,  proceeded  to  make 
his  confession  to  himself." 

"  His  confession  !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  1  don't  exactly  know  whether  that  be  the 
proper  name  for  it,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  self-ex- 


amination ;  not  very  painful,  certainly,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  rather  nattering  than  otherwise." 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  you,  Rose." 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  said  she,  laughing  again. 
"  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  satisfy  myself 
that  he  was  not  talking  to  somebody  else,  or 
reading  out  of  a  book,  and  when,  peeping 
through  the  leaves,  I  perceived  he  was  quite 
alone,  I  almost  screamed  out  with  laughing." 

"  But  why,  child  P  What  was  the  absurdity 
that  amused  you  ?" 

"Fancy  the  creature.  I  need  not  describe 
him,  Molly.  You  know  him  well,  with  his  great 
.si  uring  light-green  eyes,  and  his  wild  yellow  nair. 
Imagine  his  walking  madly  to  and  fro,  tossing 
his  long  arms  about  in  uncouth  gestures,  while 
he  asked  himself  seriously  whether  he  wouldn't 
be  Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Michael  Angelo,  or 
Nelson.  Fancy  his  gravely  inquiring  of  himself 
what  remarkable  qualities  predominated  in  his 
nature :  was  he  more  of  a  sculptor,  or  a  poli- 
tician, or  had  fate  destined  him  to  discover  new 
worlds,  or  to  conquer  the  old  ones  ?  If  I  hadn't 
been  actually  listening  to  the  creature,  and  oc- 
casionally looking  at  him,  too,  I'd  have  doubted 
my  senses.  Oh,  dear !  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
earnest  absurdity  of  his  manner,  as  he  said  some- 
thing about  the  '  immortal  Potts.'  " 

The  reminiscence  was  too  much  for  her,  for 
she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  laughed  im- 
moderately. As  for  me,  unable  to  endure  more, 
and  fearful  that  Mary  might  finish  by  discover- 
ing me,  I  stole  from  the  room,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  wood. 

What  is  it  that  renders  ridicule  more  insup- 

E)rtable  than  vituperation  ?  Why  is  the  vio- 
nce  of  passion  itself  more  easy  to  endure  than 
the  sting  of  sarcastic  satire  ?  What  weak  spot 
in  our  nature  does  this  peculiar  passion  assail  ? 
And  again,  why  are  all  the  noble  aspirations  of 
high-hearted  enthusiasm,  the  grand  self-reliance 
of  daring  minds,  ever  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
such  scoffings  ?  Have  the  scorners  never  read 
of  Wolfe,  oT  Murat,  or  of  Nelson  ?  Ha?  not 
a  more  familiar  instance  reached  them  of  one 
who  foretold  to  an  unwilling  senate  the  time 
when  they  would  hang  in  expectancy  on  his 
words,  and  treasure  them  as  wisdom  ?  Cruel, 
narrow-minded,  and  unjust  world,  with  whom 
nothing  succeeds  except  success ! 

The  man  who  contracts  a  debt  is  never  called 
cheat  till  his  inability  to  discharge  it  has  been 
proven  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  ;  but  he  who 
enters  into  an  engagement  with  his  own  heart 
to  gain  a  certain  prize,  or  reach  a  certain  goal, 
is  made  a  mockery  and  a  sneer  by  all  whose  own 
humble  faculties  represent  such  striving  as  im- 
possible. From  thoughts  like  these  I  went  on 
to  speculate  whether  I  should  ever  be  able,  in 
the  zenith  of  my  great  success,  to  forgive  those 
captious  and  disparaging  critics  who  had  once 
endeavoured  to  damp  my  ardour  and  bar  my 
career.  I  own  I  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  be  generous,  and  in  particular  to  that  young 
minx  of  sixteen  who  had  dan**  to  make  a  jest 
of  my  pretension". 

I  wandered  along  thus  for  hours.     Many  a 
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grassy  path  of  even  sward  led  through  the 
forest,  and  taking  one  of  those  which  skirted 
the  stream,  I  strolled  along,  unconscious  alike 
of  time  and  place.  Out  of  the  purely  personal 
interests  which  occupied  my  mind  sprang  others, 
and  I  bethought  me  with  a  grim  satisfaction  of 
the  severe  lesson  Mary  must  have,  ere  this,  read 
Rose  upon  her  presumption  and  her  flippancy, 
telling  her,  in  stern  accents,  how  behind  that 
screen  the  man  was  standing  she  had  dared  to 
make  the  subject  of  her  laughter.  Oh,  how  she 
blushes  !  what  flush  of  crimson  shame  spreads 
over  her  face,  her  temples,  and  her  neck ;  what 
large  tears  overflow  her  lids,  and  fall  along  her 
cheeks.  I  actually  pity  her  suffering,  and  am 
pained  at  her  grief. 

"  Spare  her,  dear  Mary !"  I  cry  out ;  "  after 
all,  she  is  but  a  child.  Why  blame  her  that  she 
cannot  measure  greatness,  as  philosophers  mea- 
sure mountains,  by  the  shadow  ?" 

Egotism  in  every  one  of  its  moods  and  tenses 
nmst  have  a  strong  fascination.  I  walked  on 
for  many  a  mile  while  thus  thinking,  without 
the  slightest  sense  of  weariness,  or  any  want  of 
food.  The  morning  glided  over,  and  the  hot 
noon  was  passed,  and  the  day  was  sobering  down 
into  the  more  solemn  tints  of  coming  evening, 
and  I  still  loitered,  or  lay  in  the  tall  grass,  deep 
in  my  musings. 

In  taking  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket, 
I  accidentally  drew  forth  the  priest's  letter,  and 
in  a  sort  of  half-indolent  curiosity  proceeded  to 
read  it.  The  hand  was  cramped  and  rugged, 
the  writing  that  of  a  man  to  whom  the  manual 
part  of  correspondence  is  a  heavy  burden,  and 
who  consequently  incurs  such  labour  as  rarely 
as  is  possible.  The  composition  had  all  the 
charm  of  ease,  and  was  as  unstudied  as  need 
be ;  the  writer  being  evidently  one  who  cared 
little  for  the  graces  of  style,  satisfied  to  discuss 
his  subject  in  the  familiar  terms  of  his  ordinary 
conversation. 

Although  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  more  than 
an  extract  from  it  on  my  reader,  I  must  reserve 
even  that  much  for  my  next  chapter. 


THE  COMMON  ROMAN. 

IT  being  long  since  settled  on  competent 
authority  that  the  noblest  study  for  mankind  is 
man,  I  go  forth  one  fresh  morning  into  the  elastic 
Roman  air,  with  a  social  stereoscope  to  my 
eyes,  casting  about  for  slides.  From  among 
the  lower  ranks  and  inferior  strata,  where 
alone  the  live  embers  of  a  nation's  nobility  may 
be  found  smouldering,  though  extinct  else- 
where, I  will  draw  my  model  and  matchless 
plebeian,  in  contrast  to  the  Noble  Roman  re- 
presented in  my  last.  "  I  shall  see,"  I  say  to 
myself,  warming  with  a  generous  enthusiasm — 
"I  shall  see  in  the  Common  Roman  a  noble 
heart  bowed  down,  striving  to  assert  itself.  I 
shall  see  a  brave  race,  patient  in  suffering,  but 
full  of  hope  for  the  future,  waiting  for  the  hour, 
and  perhaps  the  man.  I  oKoll  see  passing  in  the 
open  street,  with  downcast  yet  sadly  expectant 


eye,  some  possible  Rienzi,  some  undiscovered 
Brutus.  I  shall  see " 

At  this  moment,  speculation  ending,  a  slide  is 
abruptly  presented  of  an  unsatisfactory  descrip- 
tion ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that,  by  the  time  my 
whole  collection  is  complete,  I  am  helped  to  this 
tame  and  dismal  conclusion: — that  the  highly 
moral  and  sternly  virtuous  Roman  plebeian,  wait- 
ing in  patient  resignation  for  the  day  of  his  rege- 
neration, is  no  more  than  a  sad  imposture.  No 
vamping  of  him  up  into  a  severe  ancient  Roman 
will  do.  He  fits  but  awkwardly  into  the  classical 
suit  his  friends  and  admirers  have  provided  for 
him;  and  to  put  him  as  a  lay  figure  through 
the  traditional  poses  plastiques,  arrange  him 
as  Marius  among  the  ruins,  or  Curtius  at  the 
edge  of  the  gulf,  or  as  the  stoical  pattern  Ro- 
man sitting  at  his  hearth,  newly  come  in  from 
his  plough  and  waving  off  the  deputation  from 
the  republic,  is  a  hopeless  and  dispiriting  task. 
Let  us,  however,  give  him  full  credit  for  his 
playing  of  Belisarius,  with  the  piteous  Date 
Obolum  refrain,  and  expressively  extended  hat 
— a  poor  washed-out  article,  a  pinchbeck  Palais 
Royal  imitation  of  the  fine  old  material — the 
blood  of  the  Romulus  and  Remus  vagabondage 
has  come  down  faithfully ;  yet  that  other  nobler 
mixture  which  came  in  later  and  fortified  the  im- 
pure current,  is  drained  away  altogether. 

Shall  I  look  for  it  in  the  cheeks  of  this 
noble  reverend-looking  ancient,  who  comes  along 
leaning  feebly  with  both  hands  upon  his  long 
staff?  With  those  gentle  eyes ;  that  matchleas 
beard  flowing  in  such  soft  lines ;  that  pictu- 
resque dress  of  the  sugar-loaf  hat  (which  can 
never  be  repeated  too  often) ;  and  the  blue  toga 
with  the  jacket  and  coloured  stockings ;  he  ap- 
peals to  my  warmest  sympathies,  and  rather  still 
to  that  silver  treasury  of  Pauls  which  I  take 
abroad  with  me  in  an  eternal  city.  I  can  fancy 
him  a  prince  of  nobles,  a  marchese,  an  eccel- 
lenza,  who  has  had  a  palazzo  of  his  own,  and 
broad  lands.  I  am,  indeed,  heartily  and  without 
invitation,  inclined  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  this 
poor  old  man,  whose  trembling  steps  have  borne 
him  to  my  door ;  likewise,  to  speculate  (adapt- 
ing a  well-known  ballad  to  the  situation)  of 
what  is  the  old  man  thinking  as  he  leans  on  his 
oaken  staff?  But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  on 
the  little  woman  who  clings  to  the  sire's  blue 
toga  helplessly :  an  actual  miniature,  with  tazo- 
letto  snowy  white,  and  little  tawny  neck  just 
peeping  out  of  the  linen  gathers,  with  the 
bodice  and  coloured  skirt  all  complete:  and 
again  turn  to  the  little  man  who  balances  her 
on  the  other  side — a  little  pocket  brigand  with 
GuyFawkes  hat  and  Jacket,  and  leggings  wound 
round  plentifully,  all  on  a  reduced  scale — the 
appeals  to  my  silver  sympathies  become  cla- 
morous. Suddenly  a  thought  of  recognition;  and, 
it  strikes  me,  that  I  have  seen  the  face  and  flow- 
ing beard  of  the  reduced  nobleman  before  now. 
Ridiculous  localities,  such  as  Regent-street  and 
the  Boulevard  des  Italians  obtrude  themselves 
with  an  absurd  improbability,  «"d  yet  with  a 
curious  persistenny.  Surely  not  grinding  at  the 
distracting  organ,  O  reduced  nobleman  ?  I  re- 
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collect  it  now,  and  he  comes  back  upon  me  pho- 
tographically. He  has  been  a  notability  in  that 
walk  of  art,  and  an  effective  study.  I  grow  dis- 
trustful of  the  reduced  nobleman,  and  ol  his  pic- 
turesque offspring.  I  look  coldly  at  this  out- 
door group  of  Laocoon  mendicancy,  though 
Laocoon  himself  at  this  moment  is  pathetically 
feeding  his  young  from  a  sort  of  theatrical  gourd 
or  bottle  slung  round  him.  And  presently  it 
all  comes  out :  that  the  reduced  nobleman  is  a 
gentleman  iu  large  practice  at  his  profession ; 
that  he  has  made  moneys,  now  out  at  in- 
terest in  bank,  "  Consolidati,"  or  other  places 
of  safe  investment;  that  he  rides  down  to 
his  place  of  business  on  a  special  donkey  of  his 
own,  returning  in  the  same  luxurious  fashion  ; 
that  he  dresses  his  little  auxiliary  mendicants 
at  a  costumier's ;  that  he  lives  on  the  fat  (and 
lean)  of  the  land  ;  that  he  lets  out  his  noble  fea- 
tures, including  his  beard  and  almost  divine  ex- 
pression of  resignation,  to  be  -  lodelled,  photo- 
graphed, painted,  frescoed,  rubbed  in  with  chalk, 
and  otherwise  artistically  dealt  with — in  short, 
that  he  is  a  sleek  and  adroit  impostor,  who  has 
deservedly  attained  to  the  highest  walk  in  his 
profession.  The  dejected  mournful  fashion  in 
which  the  model  head  droops  to  one  side,  together 
with  the  hand  extended  after  the  Date  Obolum 
pattern  of  the  unhappy  Belisarius,  and  the 
little  innocent  lips  murmuring  plaintively, 
"  Sign-or  !  Signori-no  !  Signorino  mio  !"  make 
up  a  composition  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Later  on,  when  the  stranger's  face  has  grown 
familiar,  the  little  woman  becomes  insolent  and 
rampant ;  and,  on  the  least  encouragement, 
thrusts  violet  bunches  on  you  with  importunity, 
clinging  to  your  hand.  Turning  impish  and  a  per- 
fect object  of  hate,  she  is  at  last  only  to  be  bought 
off.  Yet  there  is  something  novel  in  this  men- 
dicancy, on  principles  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful ;  something  stimulating  in  a  poetic  beggary 
which  tenders  a  bunch  of  violets  with  one  hand 
and  prays  a  baioccho,  only  a  baioccho,  with  the 
other ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  you,  in  endear- 
ing tones,  that  you  are  its  own  dearest  little 
signer.  Alack !  whispers  are  borne  to  me  al- 
ready, mysterious  whispers,  foreshadowing  dimly 
the  fate  of  the  little  woman  with  all  her  pretty 
ways  and  innocent  prattle.  Griping  Belisarius 
will  sell  her  as  model  first,  then  sell  her  into 
a  sadder  captivity.  O  Romans !  0  plebs  po- 
pulusque  Romanus !  I  have  no  faith  in  your 
millennium.  Can  I  force  upon  myself  any  uto- 
pian  picture  of  a  Noble  Roman  regenerated,  of 
that  noble  individual's  being  fitted  out  liberally 
with  parliaments,  and  free  presses,  and  respect- 
able three  po.r  cents.,  and  balance  at  banker's, 
with  spinning  jennies,  and  throbbing  steam- 
engines  ;  with  boards  of  health,  and  metropolitan 
drainage  committees,  and  perhaps  with  clean 
linen  ?  Can  I  put  faith  in  his  bursting  on  us  one 
day,  a  magnificent  alliteration,  great,  glorious, 
and  free,  a  first  flower  of  the  earth,  competing 
horticult.urally  with  other  old-established  pro- 
duce ?  Can  we  have  hope  in  this  marvellous  trans- 
formation, wiien,  at  a  touch  of  tl»p  fairy  queen's 
silver  wand,  the  noble  creature,  now  debased  by 


cruel  circumstances,  shall  cast  his  skin  of  rags, 
and  be  revealed  at  the  footlights,  a  beatified 
pastoral  being  ;  when  I  can  barely  walk  a 
street's  length  without  his  proving  personally 
to  me,  in  a  hundred  ingenious  ways,  his  utter 
disinclination  for  such  a  metamorphosis  ?  With 
passionate  declamation  we  would  bid  him  arise 
or  be  for  ever  fallen — but  here  he  is,  asleep  in 
the  sun  at  noontide,  and  will  not  hear.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  bosom  is  not  responsive  to  the 
glorious  bit  of  blank  verse  which  enforces  the 
principle  that  such  as  desire  to  be  free  must  them- 
selves strike  the  blow.  Our  noble  guild  of  beg- 
garmen  would  doubtless  be  free;  but  would 
have  the  striking  business  transacted  vicari- 
ously by  other  parties. 

I  go  forth  at  noonday  when  the  sun  is  strik- 
ing down  in  the  dull  fierce  way  he  does  here, 
and  I  pass  by  many  a  church,  duplicate  San 
Andreas,  San  Carlos,  and  San  Gregorios,  with 
their  tall  hulking  fronts  and  lanky  pillars 
toasting  and  browning  steadily  under  the  oven 
heat.  I  know  them  to  be  cool  as  ice-houses, 
breezy  and  refreshing,  inside ;  but  the  great 
flapping  mats  are  not  lifted,  nor  are  the 
doors  opened,  until  four  o'clock.  Still  the 
steps  afford  handsome  accommodation,  and  are 
converted  temporarily  into  open  air  dormitories ; 
and  here  I  see  and  do  respectful  homage  to  the 
slumbering  village  Hampden,  and  to  the  mute 
inglorious  Milton,  disguised  temporarily  in  a 
mendicant's  garb.  A  score  of  tattered  brethren 
lie  about  him,  in  erratic  postures — crosswise, 
upside-down,  diagonally — picturesque  certainly 
as  a  composition,  but  distasteful  in  a  political 
economy  view ;  some  have  recently  dined,  and, 
suffusea  with  a  grateful  sense  of  repletion,  are 
discoursing  most  sweet  music.  One,  pursues 
his  profession,  mechanically  as  it  were,  through 
uneasy  dozes ;  and  when  the  stranger's  foot- 
step is  heard,  puts  forth,  with  a  sort  of  drowsy 
instinct,  the  inverted  brigand's  hat,  held  feebly 
in  a  tawny  brick-red  hand.  The  tawnier  face 
does  not  so  much  as  lift  itself  to  see  what  fruit 
this  exertion  has  borne.  "Would  his  mendicancy 
with  the  glorious  black  beard  (ex-model  doubt- 
less)— would  he  condescend,  for  the  considera- 
tion, say  of  a  Paul,  to  charge  himself  with  this 
letter  for  the  post,  not  two  streets  away  ?  Answer 
(blinking  languidly  at  the  silver  piece,  with 
brigand  hat  extended):  "A  baioccho,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven"  (chanted  in  the  old  regulation 
whine).  "0  sweetest  signer!  O  eccellenza  ! 
dear  little  signer  !  Signorino  mio !  A  baioccho 

for  the  love  of "     Sleep  is  gradually  sealing 

up  his  eyelids,  and  the  words  dying  off  into  a 
murmur,  the  brigand's  hat  drops  softly  from 
the  tawny  fingers,  and  rolls  away  down  the  steps. 
0  begging  epicurians,  waiting  to  be  regene- 
rated, not  even  in  the  degraded  round  of  your 
own  profession  can  you  show  some  heart  or 
earnestness ;  how  shall  it  be  when  the  millen- 
nium comes  about  ? 

There  is  another  slide  in  the  stereoscopic 
series,  exhibiting  the  Epicurean  Labourer  as 
he  appp.irs  paming  Ills  daily  crust  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Let  us  wait  on  this  gentleman, 
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by  all  means.  So,  striking  out  of  the  long  lean 
Corso,  sharply  to  the  left,  and  pushing  resolutely 
past  the  palace  of  the  Colonnas,  where,  between 
two  tawdry  shields  hung  out  like  sign-boards, 
flaunts  the  flag  of  three  colours  ;  and  debouch- 
ing suddenly  on  the  monster  area  where  Pata- 
gonians  must  have  been  playing  at  gigantic  nine- 
pins some  time  before  the  Flood,  so  quaintly  sug- 
gestive of  that  pastime  are  the  files  of  blue 
broken  pillars  tumbled  over  in  the  dust,  snapped 
off  short,  and  crowded  together  in  the  huge 
forum  called  after  Trajan,  let  us  make  for  the 
great  old  established  original  concern  —  the 
grand  blighted  Forum.  In  that  blasted  heath 
of  a  place  which  has  gotten  enclosed  some- 
how in  a  sober  city ;  where  lorn  columns  stand 
up  piteously  abandoned  to  their  loneliness,  and 
a  file  of  stunted  trees  stretch  away  with  a  me- 
lancholy gravity ;  I  see  our  Noble  Roman  navvy, 
with  all  his  best  energies  aroused,  busy  exca- 
vating. Some  hundreds  of  his  brethren,  having 
some  leisure  moments  disengaged,  cheer  him 
by  their  presence.  I  see  him  and  his  fellows 
disposed  in  tiers  along  the  side  of  a  great  earthen 
hollow  which  is  being  cleared  out,  plying  spade 
and  shovel,  indeed,  but  after  the  most  loung- 
ing and  loitering  system  of  husbandry  that 
can  be  conceived,  it  is  the  very  dolce  far 
niente  of  digging;  the  procedure  being  some- 
thing in  this  wise.  First  navigator,  who  has 
been  in  earnest  discourse  with  a  friend  above, 
leaning  on  his  spade  top,  as  it  might  be  a  bri- 
gand standing  at  ease,  suddenly  bethinks  him 
that  it  is  time  to  make  some  show  of  action. 
Accordingly,  the  implement  is  slowly  brought  to 
the  rest,  a  little  pinch  of  dust  or  clay  which 
another  languid  hand  has  cast  up  from  below 
is  scraped  together,  amounting  to  perhaps  a  tea- 
spoonful.  Rest  and  refreshment  is  surely  needed 
after  this  exertion,  and  perhaps  a  little  quiet 
conversation  with  sympathiser  above ;  then  the 
teaspoonful  being  lifted  on  high  with  infinite 
pains,  the  overtasked  labourer  wipes  his  brow 
and  sinks  exhausted  on  the  bank.  The  brethren 
perform  this  manual  exercise  with  a  faithful 
scrupulosity,  scraping  up  their  respective  por- 
tions of  dust  in  successive  acts.  Sometimes 
labour  is  suspended  generally  along  the  whole 
line,  and  a  scout  being  placed  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  dirty  packs  of  cards  are  produced. 
The  monotony  of  toil  is  then  pleasingly  diversified 
by  games  of  skill  or  the  more  exciting  finger 
gambling. 

The  loading  and  general  management  of  a 
barrow,  as  applied  to  scavengering,  is  a  matter 
of  serious  moment,  and  requires  the  service  of 
four  or  five  men  :  one,  to  gather  the  street  dust 
into  suitable  ant-hillocks ;  two,  furnished  with 
light  egg-spoons  suited  to  their  strength,  to 
bear  the  hillocks  (by  relays)  to  their  vehicle ;  a 
fourth,  to  overlook  despondingly  the  general  per- 
formance. I  have  often  seen  the  whole  society 
taking  its  rest,  bestowed,  Heaven  knows  how,  on 
the  various  projections  of  the  barrow,  with  one 
asleep  on  the  wheel.  It  is  the  old  story, 
the  well-worn  joke,  ot  Beppo  doing  nothing:, 
and  Giacomo  helping  Beppo.  Both  those  worthy 


sons  of  toil  are  idle  six  days  of  the  week  and 
rest  on  Sundays. 

Yet  another  slide  in  this  social  stereoscope, 
still  further  illustrating  the  extravagant  holding 
by  the  faith  that  all  work  and  no  relaxation 
will  result  in  making  Jack,  or  Giacomo,  a  dull 
boy.  I  stand  looking  over  the  parapet  of  one 
of  the  melancholy  bridges,  corroded  out  of 
all  shape  and  beauty,  beyond  its  mere  pur- 
pose of  being  a  bridge  and  nothing  more. 
I  look  down  at  the  river  below — 01  a  rich 
coffee  colour — gurgling  and  eddying  through 
the  arches,  and  discover  with  surprise  that  in- 
dustrious Beppo  and  Giacomo,  with  a  strong 
force  of  brethren,  are  emulating  the  little  busy 
bee  on  the  old  poco  curante  principles.  Beppo 
and  friend,  in  brigand  hats  and  jackets,  have 
the  fee  of  one  parapet ;  Giacomo  and  friends 
have  the  fee  of  another;  all  are  carrying  on 
the  trade  and  business  of  fishing,  disposed  in 
shady  corners  of  the  piers,  fast  asleep  !  Beside 
each,  the  coffee-coloured  current  turns  languidly 
a  huge  clumsy  wheel,  and  with  the  clumsy  wheel 
revolves  a  sort  of  broad  landing  net,  by  which 
ingenious  device  Flavus  Tiberis  is  made  to  fish 
his  own  waters.  The  rickety  wheel  might  have 
some  of  the  sluggish  plebs  element  in  him,  so 
drowsily  does  he  work  round,  now  moving 
with  a  creak  and  spasm,  now  sticking  fast 
altogether,  until  some  bough  or  drowned  dog 
is  tided  full  against  him,  and  sets  him  in 
motion  once  more.  I  wait  a  full  half-hour, 
looking  up  and  down  the  river :  at  St.  Peter's 
yellow  casket,  glistening  afar  off  in  the  sun : 
at  the  labyrinth  of  slums  to  the  left  yonder, 
where  is  the  Old  Jewry  of  Rome :  at  the  fringe 
of  tall  soiled  houses  which  line  the  river,  all 
fouled  and  crusted  at  their  base,  like  the  hulls 
of  old  vessels — and  am  sent  off  into  reveries,  as 
you  must  infallibly  be,  should  you  ever  stop  to 
think,  even  for  a  minute,  in  this  eternal  city. 
Thence  coming  down  to  the  sad-coloured  bridge 
again,  I  find  the  old  wheel  turning,  turning, 
creaking  as  before,  with  the  net  still  fishless. 
It  revolves  many  times  more  with  like  result. 
Happy  Giacomo  and  Beppo !  They  will  sleep 
on,  indifferent  to  what  Fortune,  fickle  jade, 
may  have  in  store  for  them.  Rusticus  expectat 
(the  old  worn-out  saw),  and  Rusticus  waits,  and 
dreams,  and  waits,  until  the  river  shall  go  by, 
and  he  shall  start  up  regenerated. 

But  for  a  reasonable  bit  of  inexpensive  luxu- 
riousness — not  by  any  means  to  be  sourly  dealt 
with — commend  me  to  that  stereoscopic  slide  (of 
the  lazy  series)  depicting  light-hearted  cocchiere 
— Roman  Jehu — sitting  aloft  on  his  box  and 
fencing  off  the  sun  with  a  green  umbrella :  par- 
taking of  his  halfpenny  cigar,  too,  with  an  infi- 
nite relish.  It  is  no  surprise  to  see  him  driving 
furiously  through  the  shower  and  protecting 
himself  with  the  same  engine  of  shelter ;  but  it 
does  verge  a  little  on  the  comical,  when  the 
weary  stranger,  tramping  at  sultry  noontide  into 
cheerful  Spanish  Place,  finds  that  the  whole 
line  of  conveyances  has  deserted  its  authorised 
standing  place,  and  is  drawn  up  on  the  foot- 
way in  the  cooling  shade,  in  utter  obstruction  of 
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all  foot  passengers'  rights  of  way  and  other  pri- 
vileges. Yet  who  is  there  but  must  cheerfully 
give  place,  and  step  round  into  the  road  as  a 
thing  of  course  P  for  there  is  no  such  buffo, 
quaint,  racy,  and  most  diverting  class  as  these 
Ischvok's  (P)  pilots  of  the  eternal  city — 
Leporellos  or  the  box.  They  have  the  most 
curious  affinity  to  brethren  of  the  same  euild 
who  "direct  jaunting-cars  far  away  down 
broad  Sackville-street,  Dublin.  From  the  Corso 
to  Sackville-street,  from  the  august  to  the  fa- 
miliar, and  yet  the  grand  column  round  which 
runs  spirally  an  embroidered  belt  of  metal,  is 
a  common  cab-stand.  They  are  true  "gos- 
soons," and  invite  you  roluckingly  with  the 
bare  twinkle  of  their  eye,  making  that  fea- 
ture work  on  you  persuasively.  Even  as  his 
brother  of  Sackville-street,  he  will  put  eloquence 
into  the  verv  top  of  his  whip,  and  will  seduce 
you  with  a  light  joke.  Do  you  stop  or  hesitate 
at  a  street  corner  doubtful  of  the  road  ?  The 
horizon  is  on  the  instant  clouded  with  wheeled 
cars  converging  on  you  as  upon  a  focus.  "  Ola! 
Ho!"  "Ecco,  signor!"  "Hi!  hi!"  "Voitu, 
m'sieu?"  "Tak  a  coatch,  sairP"  is  the  Babel  of 
invitation  showered  on  the  inoffensive  stranger, 
Leporello  showing  his  white  teeth  all  the  while 
from  under  his  moustache  pleasantly,  gyrating 
round  you  adroitly,  cutting  out  his  neighbour 
dexterously,  making  liis  highly-trained  per- 
forming animal  describe  circles,  vehicle  and  all, 
of  the  smallest  conceivable  diameter.  The  boxes 
seem  of  a  sudden,  peopled  with  Murillo  boys. 
They  invite  you  in  with  smiles,  they  awe  you 
humorously  with  their  horses'  heads,  they  go 
on  performing  surpassing  feats  of  drivership. 
There  is  no  help  for  it — you  must  ascend ;  two 
Pauls — tenpeuce — is  not  appalling  even  to  insol- 
vency, and  your  walking  virtue  is  broken  down 
with  a  calembour  in  mellow  Italian.  So  when 
making  proposals  to  a  fierce  Ischvok,  bearded 
like  a  Calmuck  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Villa  Doria, 
and  the  Calmuck  being  gently  remonstrated 
with  for  what  seems  an  exorbitant  demand,  is 
it  possible  to  resist  his  sudden  adaptation  of 
the  laws  of  political  economy  to  the  situation  ? 
"Hark  you,  signor,"  Calmuck.  whispers,  gut- 
turally,  and  speaking  fast,  "I  am  extortionate, 
but  with  a  purpose.  I  demand  more  than  my 
brothers.  But  why?"  (Calmuck  here  folds 
his  arms,  and  pauses  for  a  reply.)  "  See 
these  steeds,  these  noble  generous  Arabians, 
they  will  fly  the  whole  way.  They  cannot  be 
held  in.  They  will  do  the  hour's  work  in  half 
an  hour.  I  shall  be  the  loser.  I  shall  be 
ruined  in  the  end.  But  what  matter  ?  Enter, 
signor  I"  With  Leporello  we  must  deal  lightly, 
for  the  sake  of  his  sly  tricks.  But  for  the  her- 
mit from  the  cell  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  vrho 
hangs  about  hotel  entrances  in  a  very  fair  thea- 
trical suit,  and  who  has  his  cord  and  serge  and 
snuffy  beard  and  other  appointments  got  up 
with  tolerable  appropriateness,  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  toleration.  In  very  plain  speech,  I 
look  on  him  as  an  unmitigated  humbug.  He 
is  an  amphibious  boro ;  and  being  neither 
secular  libh,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor,  at  the  same 


time,  good  ecclesiastical  red  herring,  I  may 
so  deal  with  him  without  irreverence.  He 
is  much  grimed,  very  shiny  and  greasy,  and 
entreats  your  alms  with  so  smug  a  smirk  and 
air  of  confidential  sanctity,  that  I  am  always 
inclined  to  tell  him  my  mind  roughly,  and  ask 
why  he  lias  left  the  appropriate  hut  on  the 
mountain  where  respectable  regular  hermits  arc 
always  to  be  found  at  home  by  the  faithful 
when  they  call. 

I  find  Flebs  standing  behind  my  chair  at 
great  hostelries,  proffering  dishes  and  dis- 
guised as  a  waiter.  His  heart  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  is  to  the  full  as  languid  in  his  call- 
ing as  are  the  epicurean  mendicants,  navvies,  and 
fishermen  just  described,  in  theirs ;  in  fact,  he 
is  one  of  that  company,  thinly  varnished  over 
and  disguised  in  the  white  neckcloth  and  jacket 
of  the  profession.  Grattez-ie — scrape  him  with 
your  nail  (figuratively) — and  the  old  sluggard's 
skin  will  show  through.  An  hour  out  of 
employment,  and  he  will  be  blinking  and  dozing 
on  the  church  steps.  Dolce  far  niente  is  tattooed 
upon  his  wrist  also.  In  the  half-hour's  lull  be- 
fore the  din  and  flurry  of  the  monster  dinner 
sets  in,  1  see  him  and  all  his  fellows  out  in  the 
sun,  hanging  round  the  great  porch ;  some,  re- 
lishing the  fragrant  cigar ;  some,  chattering  and 
grimacing;  but  most,  by  preference,  dozing 
profoundly.  Anon  the  bells  ring,  the  sleepers 
awake,  eyes  are  rubbed,  and  the  ministering 
elves  who  bear  round  the  baked  meats  yawn 
over  you  profoundly.  Oftentimes  the  proffered 
delicacy  waits  at  your  elbow,  disembowelled 
long  since  by  your  hands ;  but  the  ministrant's 
thoughts  are  far  away,  feebly  scanning  that 
bella  donna  Inglese,  who  sits  far  down  the  table. 
You  call  to  him,  and  he  does  not  come  bounding 
to  you  like  a  ball  of  caoutchouc,  rather  walks  up 
with  a  certain  stateliness,  and,  learning  your 
pleasure,  says  it  is  well.  He  is  utterly  Boeotian 
in  matters  of  direction,  and  will  deal  in  wretched 
argot,  which  he  calls  French.  I  am  with  a  poor 
sick  gentleman,  on  whom  some  of  the  unwhole- 
some malaria  vapours  have  settled  heavily,  and 
who  is  feebly  bespeaking  an  invalid's  apology 
for  a  dinner.  Bceotic  waiter  stands  before  him. 
"  Just  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  cameriere,"  says  the 
poor  sick  gentleman,  with  a  strange  trusting  faith 
that  in  the  hostelry  economy  there  is  room  for 
little  sick-room  delicacies  which  the  indisposed 
may  "  pick ;"  "  I  think  I  could  manage  the 
wing,  with  a  bit  of  fried  ham,  and  an  orange." 
"  The  signor  will  take  soup,  of  course  P" 
"Soup !"  shrieks  sick  man;  "avaunt !  you  make 
me  ill."  "At  what  hourP"  asks  Boeotian. 
"  Four  o'clock."  "  It  is  well,  signor."  Boeotian 
retires.  Sick  gentleman  protests  that  Boeotian 
is  an  extra  thorn  in  his  sorrows,  a  hindrance  to 
his  being  made  whole.  Reappears  Boeotian. 
"Did  the  signor  say  he  would  take  soup  P 
Maitre  d'h6tel  desires  to  know."  "No!" 
shrieks  sick  gentleman.  "  It  is  well,"  Boeotian 
says  again,  retiring ;  "  the  signor  shall  be  eerved 
punctually  at  six.  "  Four,  four  {"  gasps  sick 
gentleman,  resignedly.  The  Roman  waiter  is 
not  trim  and  smart,  like  his  kind  of  other 
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but  sadly  loutish.  If  there  be  a  crooked  wrong 
end  to  your  message,  as  there  will  be  to  most 
messages,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  tender  it  with 
that  wrong  end  uppermost. 

About  the  familiar  domestics  there  is  a 
waggish  stupidity  almost  diverting.  _  At  a 
crowded  soiree  not  so  long  since,  the  Bishop  of 

X ,  then  abroad  from  his  English  diocese, 

presents  himself  in  his  proper  magnificence  of 

apron  and  stockings,  together  with  Mrs.  X , 

and  the  Misses  X .  Wondering  open- 
mouthed  domestic  receives  the  full  style  and 
titles  of  the  dignitaries  and  those  of  the  accom- 
panying ladies,  gasps,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  has 
styles  and  titles  repeated  to  him  many  times. 
Finally,  in  utter  despair,  he  proceeds  to  his 
•duty,  and  chants  aloud  to  the  astonished  com- 
pany the  advent  of  II  Vescovo  Secolare !  (the 
•secular  bishop).  He  was  mystified  with  Mrs. 
Bishop.  Another  gentleman  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion— softening  down  the  consonants  of  his 
patronymic  to  fit  the  Italian  mouth — uncon- 
sciously scatters  terror  and  consternation  among 
an  inoffensive  family  party  by  being  heralded 
as  II  Vice  Re,  or  the  Viceroy.  The  names  of 
these  familiars  are  sometimes  quaintly  bar- 
barous, and  curiously  pagan.  Scipio  comes  to 
•take  down  your  boots ;  Julius  Caesar  will  rise 
'drowsily  from  his  seat  in  the  hall,  where  he 
-sleeps  through  the  day  and  receive  your  key. 
The  baked  meats  which  do  so  furnish  forth 
the  elegant  table  of  a  friend  of  mine,  were  once 
dressed  by  a  skilful  "  chief,"  known  awfully  as 
Alcides  Hercules ! 

Here  is  that  mysterious  perambulator  again, 
which  I  have  encountered  so  many  times  before, 
making  triumphant  progress  through  the  city, 
with  an  admiring  company  of  the  great  unem- 
ployed waiting  on  it.  The  perambulator  will  be 
drawn  inlottery — open-air  lottery — and  Romulus 
and  Remus,  and  their  scrubby  brethren  (what  con- 
cern, in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Capitoline,  can  they 
have  with  such  a  vehicle?),  are  buyy  taking 
tickets.  I  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  the  child's 
perambulator  will  never  be  "drawn,"  for  I  meet 
it  again  and  again,  and  always  doing  a  brisk 
business. 

It  were  well,  indeed,  if  Romulus  and  Remus 
did  not  go  beyond  this  harmless  dissipation.  But 
have  we  not  remarked  in  our  walks  strange 
significant  little  temples,  sown  thickly  in  every 
street :  at  first  a  mystery,  but  presently,  from 
their  frequency,  mere  things  of  course?  The  tem- 
ples are  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  large 
numbers,  have  little  frames  standing  out  in 
the  street  with  special  figures  of  their  own. 
Dark  spirits  are  seen  inside,  pen  in  hand, 
entering  unholy  contracts ;  and  here  again  are 
Romulus,  Remus,  and  Company,  in  their  torn 
shabby  suits,  entering  in  a  stream.  Figures, 
frames,  familiars,  all  are  at  the  sign  of  the 
Lotteria  Pontificie.  Plebs  Romanus  spends 
much  of  his  disengaged  hours  at  these  unholy 
sanctuaries.  The  business  done  is  surprising 
indeed,  though  tLo,  local  establishments  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  run,  and  room  is  found 
for  agencies  from  Leghorn  and  Naples  and  other 


places.  See  into  what  a  mo  del  figure  all  these 
teachings  are  combining  to  fashion  our  Common 
Roman ! 


WET  WEATHER. 


UMBRELLAS  from  the  East,  wet  weather  from 
the  West,  and,  in  this  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  see  the  jubilee  they  keep 
together  in  Great  Britain !  It  is  hardly  fair  that 
the  Monster  Festival  should  have  been  held  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  The  attractive  example 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  may,  indeed,  have  helped 
in  bringing  it  about ;  but  although  this  may 
be,  very  possibly,  the  thousandth,  or  three 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  umbrella  in  India 
or  China,  that  would  be  the  anniversary  of  it  as 
a  sun-shade,  and  it  is  but  eighty  years — still  a 
score  short  of  the  centenary — since  it  has  been 
used  to  protect  Englishmen  from  rain.  Our 
girls,  indeed,  took  to  it  earlier,  for  they  were 
using  it  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  Gay, 
with  manly  British  scorn  of  sun  and  rain,  ex- 
claimed, 

Let  Persian  dames  th'  umbrella's  ribs  display, 

To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  sunny  ray ; 

Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 

To  guard  from  chilly  show'rs  the  walking  maid. 

All  very  well  for  seventeen  twelve ;  but  had 
this  poet  been  singing — if  it  were  in  man  to 
sing — under  the  summer  drip  and  chill  of 
eighteen  sixty,  would  his  note  have  been  the 
same?  By  what  right  the  umbrellas  have 
appointed  to  hold  during  a  whole  winter,  spring, 
and  summer  this  great  festival  among  us, 
putting  themselves  over  everybody's  head,  and 
sticking  out  their  ribs  so  ostentatiously,  we 
shall  make  bold  to  ask.  They  could  not,  of 
course,  meet  in  Morocco,  if  it  be  true  that, 
there,  the  emperor's  umbrella  is  the  only  one 
permitted  in  the  land.  In  this  showery  land 
everybody  must  have  an  umbrella,  whatever  the 
fatigue  of  holding  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  most 
people  think,  while  this  is  being  written,  that  a 
cycle  of  rain  having  set  in,  there  will  be  no 
more  fine  weather  until  the  year  nineteen  sixty, 
we  accept  the  rain  we  cannot  stop,  as  a  con- 
dition of  life;  but  the  umbrella,  let  it  be 
warned,  we  do  not  accept.  We  cannot  give 
the  labour  of  our  right  arms  to  its  support  for 
ever. 

Our  chief  rains  come  from  the  condensing 
touch  of  a  chill  current  of  air  on  the  warm 
moist  winds  flowing  from  the  southern  seas. 
Rain,  says  an  early  pundit,  is  water  that  drops 
down  on  us  out  of  the  sky.  The  sorts  of  rain 
are  natural  (as  cat-and-dog  rains,  showers  and 
mizzle)  and  unnatural ;  the  unnatural  being  di- 
vided into  hard,  as  of  stones  and  iron  ;  soft,  as 
of  frogs ;  and  fluid,  as  of  blood  or  milk.  Having 
thus  treated  of  the  matter  scientifically,  we  will 
take  it  practically.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
a  fall  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours  represents 
what  we  in  this  country  consider  four-and-t\venty 
hours  of  heavy  rain.  Now  the  regular  average 
allowance  of  London  or  Edinburgh  is  but 
twenty-five  inches  a  year.  The  average  fall,  if 
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we  could  have  all  our  wet-weather  at  one 
splash,  is  of  less  than  four  weeks'  constant  heavy 
rain  against  forty-eight  weeks  of  continual  fine 
weather.  On  our  west  coasts  the  warm  vapours 
of  the  Gulf  stream  are  condensed  into  excess 
of  raiu.  IVuzance  lias  thirty-seven  instead  of 
twenty-four  inches  a  year,  Liverpool  thirty -four, 
MancuesUi  thirty-six,  Lancaster  nearly  forty, 
and  the  Cumberland  Lake  district,  the  rainiest 
part  of  England,  more  than  that.  At  Kendal, 
fifty-three  inches  are  the  average  allowance,  at 
Kcswick,  sixty-seven,  and  at  Seathwaite,  a  ham- 
let at  the  lieau  of  the  Vale  of  Borrowdale,  upon 
an  observation  of  three  years,  the  average  rain- 
fall was  found  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty 
inches.  Mr.  Miller,  the  observer  of  Seathwaite, 
has  found  another  place  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  that  station,  where,  the  rainfall  is  even 
one-third  greater.  This  place  is  called  "  The 
Stye,"  or  Sprinkling  Fell.  Instead  of  an  inch, 
they  have  had  in  tins,  the  wettest  bit  of  Eng- 
land, nearly  seven  inches  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Thirty-five  inches  a  year  used  to  be  the 
figure  for  all  England.  It  is  a  great  deal  drier 
at  Prague,  where  they  have  only  fourteen,  or  at 
St.  Petersburg  or  Copenhagen,  where  they  have 
only  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  of  rain 
in  the  year.  More  than  that,  as  much,  indeed,  as 
usually  falls  in  a  whole  year  over  London,  has 
been  known,  says  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  to  fall 
in  a  single  night  upon  the  mountains  overhang- 
ing Bombay.  Rain  is  more  plentiful  among  the 
hills.  At  Cherra  Ponjee,  in  the  Khasyah  moun- 
tains, east  of  Calcutta,  the  rainfall  has  been 
nearly  six  hundred  inches  in  a  year.  We  sym- 
pathise with  Cherra  Ponjee  now,  for  have  we 
not  enjoyed  nearly  a  year  of  Cherra  Poujee 
weather  ?  "  No,  says  John  Bull,  "  we  have 
not.  At  Cherra  Ponjee,  when  it  rains,  it  rains. 
It  comes  down  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The 
weather  here  is  aggravating  to  me.  I  am 
tempted  with  a  smile  of  light,  and  when  I  put 
my  nose  outside  my  door  am  suddenly  attacked 
and  watered  as  if  I  were  a  tulip-bed.  If  when 
the  sun  shines  for  a  minute,  I  rush  out  into  my 
garden  to  gather  hastily  a  sloppy  carnation, 
with  which,  when  I  have  dried  it  by  my  parlour 
fire,  I  may  teach  myself  that  it  is  not  November, 
down  the  storm  pours  upon  my  head,  while  the 
wet  creeps  in  at  the  heels  of  my  slippers.  You 
cannot  call  that  Cherra  Poujee  weather." 

While  the  rainfall  was  remaining  constant  at 
Paris  it  increased  at  Viviers,  in  forty  years,  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-seven  inches ;  while  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  removal  of  woods  from  the  hill-tops 
was  supposed  to  explain  a  remarkable  decrease 
in  the  same  period — the  years  being  compared 
not  singly  but  by  tens — of  twenty-two  inches. 
Nearly  the  amount  of  a  year's  rain  in  London 
was  taken  from  the  quantity  that  used  to  fall  at 
Marseilles.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  forty, 
fifty-nine  inches  a  year  fell ;  and  in  the  last  ten, 
only  thirty-seven  inches.  Rain  again  has  be- 
come more  abundant  than  it  used  to  DC  in  Milan. 

We  have  said  that  in  this  country  we  are  to 
regard  the  fall  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours 
as  a  heavy  rain,  but  it  is  not  only  in  the  lake  dis 


trict  of  Cumberland  that  this  measure  has  been 
totally  disregarded  by  the  weather  when  in  an 
ungovernable  state.  On  Michaelmas  Day,  'forty- 
eight,  Mr.  Leonard  Jenyns,  late  Vicar  of  Swan- 
ham  Bulheck,  and  the  author  of  some  valuable 
Observations  in  Meteorology,  says  that  there 
fell  in  his  parish  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
three  hours.  During  the  last  one-and-twenty 
years  the  fall  in  London  has,  on  four  occasions, 
equalled  or  exceeded  two  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Nearly  three  inches  once  fell  within 
that  space  of  time  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  there  have  been  much  heavier  falls  on  the 
Continent.  At  Genoa,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October,  'twenty-two,  there  was  a  soaking  day. 
The  fall  in  four-and-twenty  hours  was  not  of 
inches,  but  of  two  feet  and  a  half ! 

Rainfall  is  not  now  attributed  wholly  to  the 
contact  of  warm  and  moist  with  colder  breaths 
of  air.  It  is  supposed  that  electricity  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  heavy  rain  accompany- 
ing thunderstorms,  and  the  especial  downpour 
following  a  clap,  have  yet  to  receive  a  complete 
explanation.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  less 
rain  falls  on  the  top  of  a  house  than  on  the  pave- 
ment by  its  side.  Experiments  showing  this 
were  made,  long  since,  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  they  were  made  twenty  years  ago  at  York, 
with  this  result :  There  fell  in  a  year,  in  round 
numbers,  twenty-six  inches  on  the  ground, 
twenty  on  a  housetop  forty-four  feet  high,  and 
only  fifteen  inches  on  the  top  of  a  tower  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet  in  height.  The  drops 
of  rain  enlarge  as  they  descend ;  sometimes, 
perhaps  vapour  comes  down  with  the  rain,  and 
has  not  condensed  into  drops  till  it  is  near  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  current  of  dry  air  under  rain  falling  from 
a  height  returns  the  waterdrops  into  the  form  of 
vapour,  and  a  shower  may  be  seen  falling  through 
the  sky  and  vanishing  before  it  reaches  us. 

It  has  been  thought  that  one  year  in  every  five 
is  very  dry,  and  one  in  ten  is  very  wet.  Eighteen 
forty-one  and  'fifty-two  were  the  wettest  years 
before  this  our  wet  'sixty,  a  rough  confirmation 
of  the  theory  of  tens.'  May  it  be  eighteen 
seventy,  then,  before  we  have  another  year  so 
wet  as  this !  The  Rain  King  has  been  claiming 
his  tenths,  he  has  had  them,  and  we  trust  he  is 
now  satisfied.  Though  there  are  local  varia- 
tions, October  and  November  rank  with  the 
meteorologists  of  England  generally  as  wettest 
of  the  mouths;  but  they  must  rain  hard  this 
year  to  maintain  their  reputation.  In  seventeen 
years  of  measuring,  the  most  watery  month  that 
Mr.  Jenyns  ever  registered  was  that  of  August, 
eighteen  forty-three. 

We  get  usually  most  rain  in  autumn,  a  great 
deal  in  summer,  less  in  spring,  and  least  in 
winter ;  although  in  the  winter  we  have  most 
wet  weather.  That  is  because  onr  summer 
rains  are  usually  short  and  sharp;  an  hour's 
storm  bringing  down  as  much  as  may  come  in 
a  week  of  wintry  drizzle.  The  rainfall  of  eighteen 
sixty,  probably,  will  represent  in  no  striking 
degree  the  persistence  of  wet  weather.  But 
when  it  is  said  that,  according  to  Captain  Port- 
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lock,  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  year  on 
which  no  rain  falls  over  London  is  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  the  days  without  rain  in  this 
year  are  looked  for  and  counted  upon  the  fingers, 
the  peculiarity  of  our  wet  season  becomes  con- 
spicuous enough. 

Settled  wet  in  this  country  usually  comes 
from  the  south-west,  and  we  have  had  it  this 
year  chiefly  from  the  south-west ;  our  disastrous 
storms  that  give  the  year  a  melancholy  promi- 
nence in  the  long  annals  of  English  shipwreck 
were  from  that  quarter.  But  we  have  had  rain 
•  also  from  all  other  quarters  of  the  sky.  During 
our  wet  autumn  season  the  south-west  wind 
commonly  prevails ;  in  our  dry  springs  we  have 
north-easters.  The  wet  of  summer  is  associated 
with  winds  from  between  north  and  west,  but 
these  winds  act  rather  by  condensing  vapour 
than  like  the  warm  and  moist  currents  from  the 
south-west  by  bringing  up  the  rain.  If  there  is 
a  high  temperature  with  a  south-west  wind,  the 
vapour  may  be  thin  and  invisible,  the  weather 
most  delightful.  If  the  summer  be  cold,  as  it 
is  sometimes  made  in  our  country  by  the  presence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  icebergs  in  the  Atlantic, 
while  the  south-west  wind  blows,  the  sky  must 
cloud  over  and  the  rain  mustoften  fall.  As  the  ice- 
bergs may  chill  our  summers,  so  may  an  unusual 
extension  of  the  Gulf  stream  sometimes  warm  our 
winters.  General  Sabine  thus  accounts  for  the 
extreme  mildness  of  the  winter  of  'twenty-one- 
'twenty-two,  for  in  that  year  the  Gulf  stream, 
instead  of  reaching  only  to  about  the  meridian 
of  the  Azores,  flowed  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 


CHRISTIANITY  UNDER  THE  TURK. 

EVEEY  one  of  our  readers  must  have  read 
more  or  less  of  the  horrible  massacres  that  have 
occurred  on  holy  land  by  one  set  of  Ottoman 
subjects  upon  another,  while  their  Turkish  go- 
vernors looked  on  with  indifference,  or  rather 
seemed  to  approve  of  the  bloodshed.  But  as  all 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  exact  relative  positions 
of  the  two  sets  of  Ottoman  subjects,  we  give  a 
short  sketch,  condensed  from  an  able  contribu- 
tion by  M.  John  Lemoinne  to  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  some  little  time  since. 

A  vast  chain  of  mountains  traverses  a  portion 
of  Syria,  from  north  to  south,  under  the  name 
of  Lebanon  ;  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
are  separated  by  a  broad  and  fertile  valley.  The 
western  branch  retains  the  denomination  of 
Lebanon,  while  the  eastern  chain,  opposite,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  is  called  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  population  of  this  mountainous  district  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  Maronites  and  the 
Druses.  The  Maronites  occupy  the  most  cen- 
tral valleys  and  the  highest  ranges  of  the  prin- 
cipal group  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Beyrouth 
to  Tripoli  in  Syria.  Their  origin  and  then 
settlement  on  the  Mount,  date  from  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  eremitical  spirit  wa 
at  its  height,  there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes  a  solitary  saint,  named  Maroun,  who, 
by  his  fastings  and  austerities,  attracted  the 


veneration  of  the  neighbouring  people.  It  ap- 
sears  that  in  the  quarrels  which  had  already 
Broken  out  between  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
le  sided  with  the  Western  party.  His  death,  far 
'rom  cooling  his  partisans,  gave  new  strength  to 
their  zeal ;  it  was  rumoured  that  his  dead  body 
worked  miracles ;  his  disciples  raised  a  tomb  and 
a  chapel  in  Hama ;  and  before  long  there  grew  up 
a  convent,  which  acquired  great  celebrity  in  all 
;hat  part  of  Syria.  Meanwhile,  the  disputes 
oetween  the  two  metropolitans  grew  warmer 
and  warmer,  and  the  whole  empire  became  in- 
volved in  the  dissensions  of  the  princes  and  the 
ariests.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  monk  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Hama, 
named  John  the  Maronite,  acquired,  by  his 
talents  as  a  preacher,  great  influence  through- 
out the  country,  and  became  one  of  the  strongest 
iupporters  of  the  Latin  party,  or  the  Pope's 
partisans.  Consequently,  the  Pope's  legate  at 
Antioch  consecrated  him  Bishop  of  Djebail,  and 
sent  him  to  preach  in  the  Lebanon.  The  mis- 
ionary  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  followed 
by  nearly  all  the  Syrian  Christians.  Little  by 
little,  instead  of  founding  a  congregation,  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  found  a  people.  The  Latins 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Lebanon,  en- 
trenched themselves  in  the  free  mountains,  and 
formed  there  a  society  which  was  civilly,  as  well 
as  religiously,  independent.  John  kept  these 
mountaineers  in  regular  and  military  order ;  he 
supplied  them  with  arms,  and  they  soon  became 
the  masters  of  all  the  hill  country,  as  far_  as 
Jerusalem.  The  schism  which  divided  Islamism 
at  that  epoch,  facilitated  their  success. 

For  several  centuries,  their  history  remains 
vague ;  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  were  circumscribed  within  their  pre- 
sent limits.  Although  about  the  year  1215 
they  were  reunited  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
from  which  they  had  never  been  widely  sepa- 
rated, still  they  for  a  long  time  remained  under 
the  authority  of  their  patriarchs.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  events  which  caused  the  Chris- 
tians to  lose  possession  of  the  Holy  Places,  the 
attachment  of  this  people  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  greatly  weakened,  and  the  authority 
of  the  patriarchs  thereby  increased.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Court 
of  Rome,  by  able  negotiations,  induced  the  Ma- 
ronites to  acknowledge  its  superiority  definitely ; 
and  in  1445,  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugene 
the  Fourth,  this  acknowledgment  was  formally 
renewed.  Since  that  time,  Rome  has  contrived 
to  keep  the  Maronites  within  the  pale  of  her 
communion  by  prudent  concessions  and  com- 
promises in  respect  to  discipline  which  we  shall 
shortly  mention.  Nevertheless,  Rome  seems  to 
care  little  about  the  fate  of  her  afflicted  mem- 
bers in  the  East.  In  his  last  allocution,  Pius 
the  Ninth  speaks  long  and  loudly  of  the  hard 
treatment  which  certain  Italian  bishops  have 
suffered,  in  not  being  allowed  their  own  way  in 
stirring  up  disaffection  against  Victor  Emmanuel; 
but  he  cannot  find  time  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  massacred  Maronites.  Perhaps  his  Holi- 
ness may  consider  the  Church  discipline  which 
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has  been  conceded  to  them,  much  too  Lu- 
theran in  principle  to  bo  published  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  religious  world. 

The  Maronite  form  of  government  is  quite 
traditional,  and  reposes  entirely  ou  manners 
and  customs.  The  people  have  always  retained 
a  great  independence ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  their  religious  belief  kept  them  united 
amongst  themselves,  the  nature  of  their  country, 
which  gave  to  every  village  and  almost  to  every 
family  the  means  of  resistance  by  their  own 
proper  strength,  prevented  the  establishment  of 
a  sole  and  central  power.  They  live  scattered 
over  the  mountains  in  villages,  hamlets,  and 
even  isolated  houses.  The  nation  may  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  people, 
and  the  sheiks  or  notables.  The  sheiks  exercise 
a  sort  of  feudal  power,  and  administer  justice ; 
but  that  justice,  summarily  administered,  is  not 
without  appeal.  The  highest  jurisdiction  belongs, 
or  rather  did  belong  until  lately,  to  the  Emir  and 
his  divan.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  conflicting 
jurisdiction  between  this  authority  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  The  patriarch  of  the 
Maronites  alone  retains  the  right  of  decision  in 
every  case  where  the  civil  law  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  religious  law,  such  as  marriages,  dis- 
pensations, and  separations.  The  civil  authority 
is  obliged  to  be  very  careful  how  it  treats  the 
patriarch  and  the  bishops ;  for  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  is  immense. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Maronites  is  agricul- 
tural ;  every  one  lives  on  his  own  personal  la- 
bour ;  and  the  sheiks  are  only  distinguished  from 
the  people  by  a  shabby  pelisse,  a  horse,  and  a 
few  advantages  in  respect  to  food  and  lodging. 
Property  is  as  sacred  there  as  it  is  in  Europe. 
M.  Lamartine  says :  The  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains which  face  the  sea,  are  fertile,  watered  by 
numerous  streams  and  inexhaustible  cascades. 
They  produce  silk,  oil,  and  wheat.  The  heights 
are  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  naked  rock 
everywhere  pierces  through  the  mountain-side. 
But  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the  people, 
whose  only  safe  asylum  for  their  religion  was 
behind  these  peaks  and  precipices,  has  rendered 
even  the  rocks  fertile.  Stage  by  stage,  up  to 
the  topmost  crests,  as  far  as  the  eternal  snows, 
they  have  constructed  with  blocks  of  stone  the 
walls  of  terraces,  up  to  which  they  have  carried 
the  small  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  which  the 
waters  had  deposited  in  the  ravines,  and  have 
converted  the  whole  of  Lebanon  iuto  a  garden 
covered  with  fig-trees,  mulberry-trees,  olive- 
trees,  and  com.  The  traveller  cannot  recover 
from  his  astonishment  when,  after  having 
climbed  for  whole  days  along  the  peaked  but- 
tresses of  the  mountain,  which  are  nothing  but 
enormous  blocks  of  rock,  he  suddenly  finds,  in 
the  hollow  of  an  elevated  gorge  or  on  the  plain 
of  a  pyramid  of  mountains,  a  handsome  village 
built  of  white  stone,  inhabited  by  a  rich  and 
numerous  population,  with  a  Moorish  castle  in 
the  midst,  a  monastery  in  the  distance,  a  torrent 
which  rolls  its  foam  at  the  foot  of  the  village, 
and  all  around  a  horizon  of  vegetation  and  ver- 
dure in  which  pines,  chesnut  and  mulberry  trees 


support  the  vines  or  overhang  the  fields  of  maize 
and  wheat.  These  villages  are  sometimes  almost 
perpendicularly  suspended  one  over  the  other; 
you  may  throw  a  stone  from  one  village  to  the 
other;  you  can  hear  and  understand  spoken 
words ;  and  the  slope  of  the  mountain  neverthe- 
less compels  so  many  zig-zags  and  sinuosities  to 
trace  the  path  of  communication  between  them, 
that  it  takes  an  hour,  or  even  two,  to  go  from 
one  hamlet  to  the  other. 

Although  the  Maronites  look  up  to  the  Pope 
as  their  spiritual  chief,  it  is  nevertheless  by  dis- 
creet concessions  that  the  Holy  See  has  main- 
tained her  supremacy  over  the  Catholics  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  She  has  dispensed  with  the  celibacy 
of  the  Maronite  priests — that  is,  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  secular  clergy;  the  bishops  and 
monks  have  to  follow  the  rule  observed  oy  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Europe.  The  priests,  more- 
over, can  only  marry  a  single  woman,  and  not  a 
widow ;  nor  can  a  priest  marry  a  second  time,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  left  a  widower.  A  Maro- 
nite clergyman's  wife  may  therefore  expect  to  be 
doubly  dear,  doubly  cherished.  It  appears  that 
this  privilege  of  the  Maronite  clergy,  far  from 
being  injurious  to  the  regularity  of  sacerdotal 
manners,  has  proved  extremely  favourable  to  mo- 
rality. Every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  coun- 
try agrees  in  affirming  that  this  little  Church} 
isolated  in  the  mountains,  presents  a  most 
faithful  image  of  the  primitive  Church. 

As  to  their  liturgy,  the  popes  have  also  con- 
ceded much.  The  mass  is  celebrated  in  the 
Syriac  language,  which  the  people,  in  general, 
do  not  understand ;  but  at  the  Gospel  the  priest 
turns  towards  the  people  and  reads  the  text 
aloud  in  Arabic.  The  communion  is  adminis- 
tered in  both  kinds.  The  host  is  a  small  round 
unleavened  cake.  The  portion  of  the  officiating 
minister  is  marked  by  a  stamp ;  the  rest  is  di- 
vided into  small  pieces  which  the  pViest  puts 
into  the  chalice  with  the  wine,  and  which  he 
administers  to  each  individual  with  a  spoon  that 
serves  for  the  whole  community.  The  priests 
live  by  the  altar  and  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  They  practise  either  agriculture  or 
trade.  The  members  of  the  superior  clergy, 
the  patriarch,  and  the  bishops,  are  in  easier  cir- 
cumstances. They  collect  from  their  flock  a 
personal  poll-tax,  to  which  the  cures  and  the 
monks  have  to  contribute  as  well  as  the  laity. 

While  they  recognise  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
the  Maronite  clergy  have  reserved  the  right  of 
electing  a  patriarch,  or  batrak.  This  patriarch 
is  elected  by  the  bishops  and  approved  by  the 
Pope's  legate  to  Mount  Lebanon.  The  legate 
resides  at  the  monastery  of  Antoura.  There 
are  a  very  considerable  number  of  bishops  in 
the  Mount.  A  bishop  is  often  met  on  the 
roads,  riding  on  a  mule,  and  followed  by  a  single 
sacristan.  The  majority  live  in  convents,  and 
they  are  only  distinguished  from  simple  priests 
by  a  long  crimson  robe  with  a  red  girdle.  They 
exert  undisputed  influence  throughout  Lebanon, 
and  could  raise  the  people  with  a  word.  Be- 
sides a  numerous  clergy,  Mount  Lebanon  pos- 
sesses many  monasteries  for  men  aud  also  for 
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womeii.  The  three  religious  orders  in  greatest 
veneration  are  the  Libanians,  the  Antonines,  and 
the  Halebys  or  Aleppines.  The  French.  Laza- 
rists  have  a  college  at  Antoura  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have  still  two  es- 
tablishments on  the  Mount.  There  is  at  Rome 
a  Maronite  college,  founded  by  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth,  which  has  sent  out  some  celebrated 
Oriental  scholars.  Thanks  to  these  educational 
advantages,  the  Maronites  have  often  become 
what  the  Copts  are  in  Egypt  and  the  Persians 
are  amongst  the  Affghans — the  writers  and  de- 
positaries of  the  correspondence  of  the  Turks, 
and  especially  of  the  Druses.  Their  monastic 
rule  is  generally  that  of  Saint  Anthony,  which 
the  monks  practise  rigorously.  They  are  clad 
in  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  they  never  eat  meat ; 
they  observe  frequent  and  severe  fasts.  They 
lead  a  laborious  life,  tilling  the  ground  and 
working  at  trades.  Every  convent  has  a  shoe- 
maker friar,  a  tailor  friar,  and  a  baker  friar. 
The  nuns  also  are  industriously  occupied. 

Until  lately,  the  Maronites  always  enjoyed 
great  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship. 
They  are  the  only  Christian  people  subject  to 
Mussulman  rule,  who  have  been  allowed  to  go 
in  procession  outside  their  churches  with  crosses 
and  banners  in  front,  and  the  priests  decorated 
with  their  sacerdotal  ornaments.  It  is  well 
known  what  horror  the  Turks  entertain  for 
bells ;  nevertheless,  throughout  the  Mount  the 
Maronite  bells  pealed  without  hindrance  or  in- 
terruption. One  of  the  most  tyrannical  vexa- 
tions which  a  late  Turkish  governor  could  in- 
flict on  the  Maronites,  was  to  stop  the  ringing  of 
all  but  wooden  bells.  The  Maronite  population 
may  be  reckoned  at  something  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand.  They  could  easily  raise 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  Nevertheless 
they  are  weaker  than  the  Druses,  who  are 
much  more  warlike,  and  who  exercise  over 
them  a  sort  of  military  predominance,  which  is 
so  firmly  established  that,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
ligious enmity,  several  of  the  great  Maronite 
families,  in  order  to  maintain  their  influence  in 
their  tribe,  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  under 
Druse  protection,  although  the  Druses  are  less 
numerous  than  themselves. 

_  The  Druses  are  naturally  bloodthirsty  and 
vindictive,  although  they  have  great  apparent 
generosity,  and  exercise  boundless  hospitality. 
The  Marouites  are  hospitable,  but  less  so  than 
the  Druses  :  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  re- 
ligious causes,  and  by  the  mistrust  which  they 
feel  from  their  isolation  amongst  infidels — sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves.  The  Druses  receive  a 
stranger  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Mussul- 
man Taw :  "  The  first  duty  of  hospitality  is  to 
'  abstain  from  asking  a  stranger  whence  he 
comes,  and  in  what  faith  he  has  been  brought 
up ;  but  it  is  a  duty  to  ask  him  if  he  is  hungry, 
if  he  is  thirsty,  and  if  he  has  clothing." 

The  Druses  occupy  the  southern  part  oJ 
Mount  Lebanon,  the  eastern  slopes  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  Diebel  Sheik.  There  are  thirty- 
seven  towns  and  villages  entirely  inhabited  by 
the  Druses,  in  Lebanon,  and  two  hundred  an'c 


leven  villages  by  Druses  intermingled  with 
Christians.  In  Anti-Lebanon,  the  Druses  by 
;hemselves  inhabit  sixty-nine  villages  or  towns ; 
a  great  number  of  others  are  heterogeneously 
Deopled  by  Druses,  Maronites,  and  schismatic 
~ reeks.  Like  the  Maronites,  the  Druses  may 
ae  divided  into  two  classes :  that  of  the  sheiks 
and  emirs,  and  that  of  the  people.  Their  general 
mployment  is  the  culture  of  laud;  every  one 
.ives  on  his  inheritance,  from  the  produce  of  his 
mulberry-trees  and  his  vines.  The  Emir  unites 
in  his  person  the  civil  and  the  military  power, 
and  receives  his  investiture  from  the  Turkish 
Pasha.  He  collects  the  tribute  which  the  Mount 
pays  to  the  Porte :  this  tribute,  called  miri,  is 
imposed  on  the  mulberry-trees,  the  vines,  the 
otton,  and  the  corn.  The  Emir  keeps  no  re- 
gular troops,  but  retains  in  his  service  a  long 
following  of  clients.  In  case  of  war,  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  must  serve.  Through- 
out the  Levant,  the  Druses  are  spoken  of  as 
bold,  enterprising,  and  brave  even  to  rashness. 
They  are  excessively  touchy  on  the  point  of 
honour,  and  never  pardon  an  injury.  Their 
domestic  morality  is  extremely  severe :  they 
have  only  one  wife  each,  but  they  may  repudiate 
her  and  marry  again.  Infidelity  on  the  woman's 
part  is  punished  with  death,  and  that  by  the  hand 
of  her  own  relations.  The  husband  sends  her 
back  to  her  family  witli  a  poniard  which  he  re- 
ceived from  her  on  the  wedding-day.  The  father 
or  the  brothers  cut  off  her  head,  and  send  the 
husband  a  lock  of  bloody  hair.  The  maxim  of 
the  Druses  is,  "Blood  always  follows  dishonour." 
The  authorities  never  interfere  in  these  acts  of 
domestic  justice. 

The  origin  of  the  Druses  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy ;  one  of  the  national  traditions  makes 
them  the  descendants  of  a  European  colony  left 
in  the  East  after  the  Crusades.  It  is  not  rare  to 
hear  them  boast  of  belonging  to  the  Gallic  race; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  Maronites, 
they  are  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Desert,  who,  having 
embraced  one  of  the  religious  parties  which 
arose  in  the  East  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mus- 
sulman schism,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  there,  to  avoid  persecution. 
As  to  their  religion,  that  word  can  scarcely  be 
applied  to  the  corrupt  mixture  of  Mussulman 
dogmas  and  Pagan  superstitions  which  consti- 
tute this  people's  creed.  The  Druses  practise 
neither  circumcision,  nor  fasting,  nor  prayer; 
they  observe  neither  feasts,  nor  times  of  absti- 
nence. They  are  divided  into  two  castes  :  the 
aklcals,  or  initiated,  and  the  djahels,  or  the  igno- 
rant. The  highest  order  of  alckals  are  distin- 
guished by  white  turbans.  It  is  said  that  the 
secret  assemblies  of  the  initiated,  resemble  the 
ancient  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  The  marriage  of 
brothers  and  sisters  is  permitted.  Their  calf- 
worship  appears  clearly  established  by  M.  de 
Sacy,  in  his  great  work  on  the  religion  of  the 
Druses.  They  have  great  faith  in  amulets, 
which  represent  to  the  initiated,  masonic  signs. 
An  Englishman  stuck  one  of  these  symbolic 
calves  in  his  button-hole,  as  if  it  were  a  decora- 
tion, and  showed  it  to  a  Druse  chief  who  hap- 
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pened  to  be  in  London.  The  Druse  turned  white 
with  rage,  and  told  the  Englishman  that  if  they 
had  been  on  Mount  Lebanon  he  would  have 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  In  short,  the  most 
marked  character  of  this  people's  religion  is, 
that  it  accommodates  itself  to  any  circumstances. 
The  Druses  are  true  Pagans.  They  will  consent 
either  to  be  baptised  or  circumcised,  in  case  of 
need  ;  but  at  bottom  they  remain  Druses,  and 
nothing  but  Druses.  Whenever  the  Mount  is 
iiot  threatened  by  foreign  domination,  the  Druses 
turn  oppressors,  and  persecute  the  unhappy 
Maronites.  Just  now,  they  carry  fire  and  flame 
into  the  Christian  villages  ;  and  to  conciliate  the 
Porte,  they  ofi'er  to  turn  Mussulmans,  exactly  as 
they  once  turned  Christians  to  ensure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  European  powers. 

Such  are  the  two  races  of  men,  whom  the 
Turks,  instead  of  governing,  oppose  face  to  face, 
until  the  feebler  party  shall  be  exterminated. 
Mehemet  Ali  did  govern  them  with  an  iron 
hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  else  will 
soon  undertake  the  task. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

THERE  are  not  many  places  that  I  find  it 
more  agreeable  to  revisit  when  I  am  in  an  idle 
mood,  than  some  places  to  which  I  have  never 
been.  For,  my  acquaintance  with  those  spots  is 
of  such  long  standing,  and  has  ripened  into  an 
intimacy  of  so  affectionate  a  nature,  that  I  take 
a  particular  interest  in  assuring  myself  that  they 
are  unchanged. 

I  never  was  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island,  yet 
I  frequently  return  there.  The  colony  he  es- 
tablished on  it  soon  faded  away,  and  it  is  unin- 
habited by  any  descendants  of  the  grave  and 
courteous  Spaniards,  or  of  Will  Atkins  and  the 
other  mutineers,  and  has  relapsed  into  its 
original  condition.  Not  a  twig  of  its  wicker 
houses  remains,  its  goats  have  long  run  wild 
again,  its  screaming  parrots  would  darken  the 
sun  with  a  cloud  of  many  flaming  colours  if  a 
gun  were  fired  there,  no  face  is  ever  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  the  little  creek  which  Friday  swam 
across  when  pursued  by  his  two  brother  can- 
nibals with  sharpened  stomachs.  After  compar- 
ing notes  with  other  travellers  who  have  simi- 
larly revisited  the  Island  and  conscientiously  in- 
spected it,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  con- 
tains no  vestige  of  Mr.  Atkins's  domesticity  or 
theology,  though  his  track  on  the  memorable 
evening  of  his  landing  to  set  his  captain  ashore, 
when  he  was  decoyed  about  and  round  about 
until  it  was  dark,  and  his  boat  was  stove,  and 
his  strength  and  spirits  failed  him,  is  yet  plainly 
to  be  traced.  So  is  the  hill-top  on  which  Robin- 
son was  struck  dumb  with  joy  when  the  rein- 
stated captain  pointed  to  the  ship,  riding  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  that  was  to  bear  him 
away,  in  the  niue-and-twentieth  year  of  his  se- 
clusion in  that  lonely  place.  So  is  the  sandy 
beach  on  which  the  memorable  footstep  was  im- 
pressed, and  where  the  savages  hauled  up  their 
canoes  when  they  came  ashore  for  those  dread- 
ful public  dinners,  which  led  to  a  dancing  worse 


than  speech-making.  So  is  the  cave  where  the 
flaring  eyes  of  the  old  goat  made  such  a  goblin 
appearance  in  the  dark.  So  is  the  site  of  the 
hut  where  Robinson  lived  with  the  dog  and  the 
parrot  and  the  cat,  and  where  he  endured  those 
first  agonies  of  solitude,  which — strange  to  say 
— never  involved  any  ghostly  fancies ;  a  circum- 
stance so  very  remarkable,  that  perhaps  he  left 
out  something  in  writing  his  record?  Round 
hundreds  of  such  objects,  hidden  in  the  dense 
tropical  foliage,  the  tropical  sea  breaks  evermore; 
ana  over  them  the  tropical  sky,  saving  in  the 
short  rainy  season,  shines  bright  and  cloudless. 

Neither,  was  I  ever  belated  among  wolves,  on 
the  borders  of  France  and  Spain ;  nor,  did  I 
ever,  when  night  was  closing  in  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  draw  up  my  little  com- 
pany among  some  felled  trees  which  served  as  a 
breastwork,  and  there  fire  a  train  of  gunpowder 
so  dexterously  that  suddenly  we  had  three  or 
four  score  blazing  wolves  illuminating  the  dark- 
ness around  us.  Nevertheless,  I  occasionally  go 
back  to  that  dismal  region  and  perform  the  feat 
again ;  when  indeed  to  smell  the  singeing  and 
the  frying  of  the  wolves  afire,  and  to  see  them 
setting  one  another  alight  as  they  rush  and 
tumble,  and  to  behold  them  rolling  in  the  snow 
vainly  attempting  to  put  themselves  out,  and  to 
hear  their  bowlings  taken  up  by  all  the  echoes 
as  well  as  by  all  the  unseen  wolves  within  the 
woods,  makes  me  tremble. 

I  was  never  in  the  robbers'  cave,  where  Gil 
Bias  lived,  but  I  often  go  back  there  and  find  the 
trap-door  just  as  heavy  to  raise  as  it  used  to  be, 
while  that  wicked  old  disabled  Black  lies  ever- 
lastingly cursing  in  bed.  I  was  never  in  Don 
Quixote's  study  where  he  read  his  books  of 
chivalry  until  he  rose  and  hacked  at  imaginary 
giants,  and  then  refreshed  himself  with  great 
draughts  of  water,  yet  you  couldn't  move  a  took 
in  it  without  my  knowledge,  or  with  my  con- 
sent. I  was  never  (thank  Heaven}  in  company 
with  the  little  old  woman  who  hobbled  out  of 
the  chest  and  told  the  merchant  Abudah  to  go 
in  search  of  the  Talisman  of  Oromanes,  yet  I 
make  it  my  business  to  know  that  she  is  well 
preserved  and  as  intolerable  as  ever.  I  was 
never  at  the  school  where  the  boy  Horatio 
Nelson  got  out  of  bed  to  steal  the  pears :  not 
because  he  wanted  any,  but  because  every  other 
boy  was  afraid :  yet  1  have  several  times  been 
back  to  this  Academy,  to  see  him  let  down  out 
of  window  with  a  sheet.  So  with  Damascus, 
and  Bagdad,  and  Brobdingnag  (which  has  the 
curious  fate  of  being  usually  misspelt  when 
written),  and  Lilliput,  and  Laputa,  and  the 
Nile,  and  Abyssinia,  and  the  Gauges,  and  the 
North  Pole,  and  many  hundreds  of  places — I 
was  never  at  them,  yet  it  is  an  affair  of  my  life 
to  keep  them  intact,  and  I  am  always  going 
back  to  them. 

But  when  I  was  in  Dullborough  one  day,  re- 
visiting the  associations  of  my  childhood  as  re- 
corded in  previous  pages  of  these  notes,  my 
experience  in  this  wise  was  made  quite  incon- 
siderable and  of  no  account,  by  the  quantity  of 
places  and  people — utterly  impossible  places  and 
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people,  but  none  the  less  alarmingly  real — that 
I  found  1  Lad  been  introduced  to  by  my  nurse 
before  I  was  six  years  old,  and  used  to  be  forced 
to  go  back  to  at  night  without  at  all  wanting 
to  go.  If  we  all  knew  our  own  minds  (in  a 
more  enlarged  sense  than  the  popular  acceptation 
of  that  phrase),  I  suspect  we  should  find  our 
nurses  responsible  for  most  of  the  dark  corners 
we  are  forced  to  go  back  to,  against  our  wills. 

The  first  diabolical  character  that  intruded 
himself  on  my  peaceful  youth  (as  I  called  to 
mind  that  day  at  Dullborough),  was  a  certain 
Captain  Murderer.  This  wretch  must  have  been 
an  offshoot  of  the  Blue  Beard  family,  but  I  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  consanguinity  in  those  times. 
His  warning  name  would  seem  to  have  awakened 
no  general  prejudice  against-  him,  for  he  was 
admitted  into  the  best  society  and  possessed 
immense  wealth.  Captain  Murderer's  mission 
was  matrimony,  and  the  gratification,  of  a  canni- 
bal appetite  with  tender  brides.  On  his  marriage 
morning,  he  always  caused  both  sides  of  the  way 
to  church  to  be  planted  with  curious  flowers;  and 
when  his  bride  said,  "  Dear  Captain  Murderer,  I 
never  saw  flowers  like  these  oefore :  what  are 
they  called?"  he  answered,  "They  are  called 
Garnish  for  house-lamb,"  and  laughed  at  his 
ferocious  practical  joke  in  a  horrid  manner,  dis- 
quieting the  minds  of  the  noble  bridal  company, 
with  a  very  sharp  show  of  teeth,  then  displayed 
for  the  first  time.  He  made  love  in  a  coach  and 
six,  and  married  in  a  coach  and  twelve,  and  all 
his  horses  were  milk-white  horses  with  one  red 
spot  on  the  back  which  he  caused  to  be  hidden 
by  the  harness.  For,  the  spot  would  come  there, 
though  every  horse  was  milk  white  when  Captain 
Murderer  bought  him.  And  the  spot  was  young 
bride's  blood.  (To  this  terrific  point  I  am  in- 
debted for  my  first  personal  experience  of  a 
shudder  and  cold  beads  on  the  forehead.)  When 
Captain  Murderer  had  made  an  end  of  feasting 
and  revelry,  and  had  dismissed  the  noble  guests, 
and  was  alone  with  his  wife  on  the  day  month 
after  their  marriage,  it  was  his  whimsical  custom 
to  produce  a  golden  rolling-pin  and  a  silver  pie- 
board.  Now,  there  was  this  special  feature  in 
the  Captain's  courtships,  that  he  always  asked  if 
the  young  lady  could  make  pie-crust ;  and  if  she 
couldn't  by  nature  or  education,  she  was  taught. 
Well.  When  the  bride  saw  Captain  Murderer 
produce  the  golden  rolling-pin  and  silver  pie- 
board,  she  remembered  this,  and  turned  up  her 
laced-silk  sleeves  to  make  a  pie.  The  Captain 
brought  out  a  silver  pie-dish  of  immense  capa- 
city, and  the  Captain  brought  out  flour  and 
butter  and  eggs  and  all  things  needful,  except 
the  inside  of  the  pie ;  of  materials  for  the  staple 
of  the  pie  itself,  the  Captain  brought  out  none. 
Then  said  the  lovely  bride,  "  Dear  Captain 
Murderer,  what  pie  is  this  to  be  ?"  He  replied, 
"A  meat  pie."  Then  said  the  lovely  bride, 
"  Dear  Captain  Murderer,  I  see  no  meat."  The 
Captain  humorously  retorted,  "  Look  in  the 
glass."  She  looked  in  the  glass,  but  still  she 
saw  no  meat,  and  then  the  Captain  roared  with 
laughter,  and,  suddenly  frowning  and  drawing 
his  sword,  bade  her  roll  out  the  crust.  So  she 


rolled  out  the  crust,  dropping  large  tears  upon 
it  all  the  time  because  he  was  so  cross,  and 
when  she  had  lined  the  dish  with  crust  and  had 
cut  the  crust  all  ready  to  fit  the  top,  the  Cap- 
tain called  out,  "  I  see  the  meat  in  the  glass  !" 
And  the  bride  looked  up  at  the  glass,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  Captain  cutting  her  head  off ;  and  he 
chopped  her  in  pieces,  and  peppered  her,  and 
salted  her,  and  put  her  in  the  pie,  and  sent  it  to 
the  baker's,  and  ate  it  all,  and  picked  the  bones. 

Captain  Murderer  went  on  in  this  way,  pro- 
spering exceedingly,  until  he  came  to  choose  a 
bride  from  two  twin  sisters,  and  at  first  didn't 
know  which  to  choose.  Eor,  though  one  was 
fair  and  the  other  dark,  they  were  both  equally 
beautiful.  But  the  fair  twin  loved  him,  and  the 
dark  twin  hated  him,  so  he  chose  the  fair  one. 
The  dark  twin  would  have  prevented  the  mar- 
riage if  she  could,  but  she  couldn't ;  however, 
on  the  night  before  it,  much  suspecting  Captain 
Murderer,  she  stole  out  and  climbed  his  garden 
wall,  and  looked  in  at  his  window  through  a 
chink  in  the  shutter,  and  saw  him  having  his 
teeth  filed  sharp.  Next  day  she  listened  all  day, 
and  heard  him  make  his  joke  about  the  house- 
lamb.  And  that  day  month,  he  had  the  paste 
rolled  out,  and  cut  the  fair  twin's  head  off,  and 
chopped  her  in  pieces,  and  peppered  her,  and 
salted  her,  and  put  her  in  the  pie,  and  sent  it  to 
the  baker's,  and  ate  it  all,  and  picked  the  bones. 

Now,  the  dark  twin  had  had  her  suspicions 
much  increased  by  the  filing  of  the  Captain's 
teeth,  and  again  by  the  house-lamb  joke.  Putting 
all  things  together  when  he  gave  out  that  her 
sister  was  dead,  she  divined  the  truth,  and  de- 
termined to  be  revenged.  So  she  went  up  to 
Captain  Murderer's  house,  and  knocked  at  the 
knocker  and  pulled  at  the  bell,  and  when  the 
Captain  came  to  the  door,  said :  "  Dear  Captain 
Murderer,  marry  me  next,  for  I  always  loved 
you  and  was  jealous  of  my  sister."  The  Captain 
took  it  as  a  compliment,  and  made  a  polite 
answer,  and  the  marriage  was  quickly  arranged. 
On  the  night  before  it,  the  bride  again  climbed 
to  his  window,  and  again  saw  him  having  his 
teeth  filed  sharp.  At  this  sight,  she  laughed 
such  a  terrible  laugh,  at  the  chink  in  the  shutter, 
that  the  Captain's  blood  curdled,  and  he  said  : 
"  I  hope  nothing  has  disagreed  with  me !"  At 
that,  she  laughed  again,  a  still  more  terrible 
laugh,  and  the  shutter  was  opened  and  search 
made,  bat  she  was  nimbly  gone  and  there  was 
no  one.  Next  day  they  went  to  church  in  the 
coach  and  twelve,  and  were  married.  And  that 
day  month,  she  rolled  the  pie-crust  out,  and 
Captain  Murderer  cut  her  head  off,  and  chopped 
her  in  pieces,  and  peppered  her,  and  salted  her, 
and  put  her  in  the  pie,  and  sent  it  to  the  baker's, 
and  ate  it  all,  and  picked  the  bones. 

But  before  she  began  to  roll  out  the  paste 
she  had  taken  a  deadly  poison  of  a  most  awful 
character,  distilled  from  toads'  eyes  and  spiders' 
knees ;  and  Captain  Murderer  had  hardly  picked 
her  last  bone,  when  he  began  to  swell,  and  to 
turn  blue,  and  to  be  all  over  spots,  and  to 
scream.  And  he  went  on  swelling  and  turning 
bluer  and  being  more  all  over  spots  and  scream- 
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ing,  until  he  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling  and 
from  wall  to  wall ;  and  then,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  blew  up  with  a  loud  explosion. 
At  the  sound  of  it,  all  the  milk-white  horses  in 
the  stables  broke  their  halters  and  went  mad, 
and  then  they  galloped  over  everybody  in  Cap- 
tain  Murderer' s  house  (beginning  with  the  family 
blacksmith  who  had  filed  his  teeth)  until  the 
whole  were  dead,  and  then  they  galloped  away. 

Hundreds  of  times  did  I  hear  this  legend  of 
Captain  Murderer,  in  my  early  youth,  and  added 
hundreds  of  times  was  there  a  mental  compul- 
sion upon  me  in  bed,  to  peep  in  at  his  window 
as  the  dark  twin  peeped,  and  to  revisit  his  hor- 
rible house,  and  look  at  him  in  his  blue  and 
spotty  and  screaming  stage,  as  he  reached  from 
floor  to  ceiling  and  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
young  woman  who  brought  me  acquainted  with 
Captain  Murderer,  had  a  fiendish  enjoyment  of 
my  terrors,  and  used  to  begin,  I  remember — as  a 
sort  of  introductory  overture — by  clawing  the  air 
with  both  hands,  and  uttering  a  long  low  hollow 
groan.  So  acutely  did  I  suffer  from  this  cere- 
mony in  combination  with  this  infernal  Captain, 
that  I  sometimes  used  to  plead  I  thought  I  was 
hardly  strong  enough  and  old  enough  to  hear 
the  story  again  just  yet.  But  she  never  spared 
me  one  word  of  it,  and  indeed  commended  the 
awful  chalice  to  my  lips  as  the  only  preservative 
known  to  science  against  "  The  Black  Cat"— 
a  weird  and  glaring-eyed  supernatural  Tom, 
who  was  reputed  to  prowl  about  the  world  by 
night,  sucking  the  breath  of  infancy,  and  who 
was  endowed  with  a  special  thirst  (as  1  was  given 
to  understand)  for  mine. 

This  female  bard— may  she  have  been  repaid 
my  debt  of  obligation  to  her  in  the  matter  of 
nightmares  and  perspirations ! — reappears  in  my 
memory  aa  the  daughter  of  a  shipwright.  Her 
name  was  Mercy,  though  she  hau  none  on  me. 
There  was  something  of  a  ship-building  flavour 
in  the  following  story.  As  it  always  recurs  to 
me  in  a  vague  association  with  calomel  pills,  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  reserved  for  dull  nights 
when  I  was  low  with  medicine. 

There  was  once  a  shipwright,  and  he  wrought 
in  a  Government  Yard,  and  his  name  was  Chips. 
And  his  father's  name  before  him  was  Chips,  and 
his  father's  name  before  him  was  Chips,  and 
they  were  all  Chipses.  And  Chips  the  father 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  for  an  iron  pot 
and  a  bushel  of  tenpenny  nails  and  half  a  ton  of 
copper  and  a  rat  that  could  speak ;  and  Chips 
the  grandfather  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil 
for  an  iron  pot  and  a  bushel  of  tenpenny  nails 
and  half  a  ton  of  copper  and  a  rat  that  could 
speak;  and  Chips  the  great-grandfather  had 
disposed  of  himself  in  the  same  direction  on  the 
same  terms ;  and  the  bargain  had  run  in  the 
family  for  a  long  long  time.  So  one  day  when 
young  Chips  was  at  work  in  the  Dock  Slip  all 
alone,  down  in  the  dark  hold  of  an  old  Seventy- 
four  that  was  hauled  up  for  repairs,  the  Devil 
presented  himself,  and  remarked : 
"  A  Lemon  has  pips, 
And  a  Yard  has  ships, 
And  I '11  have  Chips!" 


(I  don't  know  why,  but  this  fact  of  the  Devil's 
expressing  himself  in  rhyme  was  peculiarly 
trying  to  me.)  Chips  looked  up  when  he  heard 
the  words,  and  there  he  saw  the  Devil  with 
saucer  eyes  that  squinted  on  a  terrible  great 
scale,  and  that  struck  out  sparks  of  blue  fire 
continually.  And  whenever  he  winked  his  eyes, 
showers  of  blue  sparks  came  out,  and  his  eye- 
lashes made  a  clattering  like  flints  and  steels 
striking  lights.  And  hanging  over  one  of  his 
arms  by  the  handle  was  au  iron  pot,  and  under 
that  arm  was  a  bushel  of  tenpenny  nails,  and 
under  his  other  arm  was  half  a  ton  of  copper,  and 
sitting  on  one  of  his  shoulders  was  a  rat  that 
could  speak.  So  the  Devil  said  again : 

"  A  Lemon  has  pips, 
And  a  Yard  has  ships, 
And  I'll  have  Chips!" 

(The  invariable  effect  of  this  alarming  tau- 
tology on  the  part  of  the  Evil  Spirit  was  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  senses  for  some  moments.)  So 
Chips  answered  never  a  word,  but  went  on  with 
his  work.  "  What  are  you  doing,  Chips  ?"  said 
the  rat  that  could  speak.  "  I  am  putting  in  new 
planks  where  you  and  your  gang  nave  eaten  old 
away,"  said  Chips.  "  But  we'll  eat  them  too," 
said  the  rat  that  could  speak  ;  "  and  we'll  let  in 
the  water,  and  we'll  drown  the  crew,  and  we'll 
eat  them  too."  Chips,  being  only  a  shipwright, 
and  not  a  Man-of-war's  man,  said,  "You  are 
welcome  to  it."  But  he  couldn't  keep  his  eyes 
off  the  half  a  ton  of  copper  or  the  bushel  of  ten- 
penny  nails;  for  nails  and  copper  are  a  ship- 
wright's sweethearts,  and  shipwrights  will  run 
away  with  them  whenever  they  can.  So  the 
Devil  said,  "I  see  what  you  are  looking  at, 
Chips.  You  had  better  strike  the  bargain.  You 
know  the  terms.  Your  father  before  you  was 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  so  were  your 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  before  him." 
Says  Chips,  "  I  fike  the  copper,  and  I  like  the 
nails,  and  I  don't  mind  the  pot,  but  I  don't  like 
the  rat."  Says  the  Devil,  fiercelv,  "  You  can't 
have  the  metal  without  him — and  V*  a  curiosity. 
I'm  going."  Chips,  afraid  of  losing  the  half  a  ton 
of  copper  and  the  bushel  of  nails,  then  said, 
"  Give  us  hold  !"  So  he  got  the  copper  and  the 
nails  and  the  pot  and  the  rat  that  could  speak, 
and  the  Devil  vanished. 

Chips  sold  the  copper,  and  he  sold  the  nails, 
and  he  would  have  sold  the  pot ;  but  whenever  he 
offered  it  for  sale,  the  rat  was  in  it, and  the  dealers 
dropped  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  bargain.  So  Chips  resolved  to  Kill  the  rat, 
and,  being  at  work  in  the  Yard  one  day  with  a 
great  kettle  of  hot  pitch  on  one  side  of  him  and 
the  iron  pot  with  the  rat  in  it  on  the  other,  he 
turned  the  scalding  pitch  into  the  pot,  and  filled 
it  full.  Then  he  Kept  his  eye  upon  it  till  it 
cooled  and  hardened,  and  then  he  let  it  stand  for 
twenty  days,  and  then  he  heated  the  pitch  again 
and  turned  it  back  into  the  kettle,  and  then  he 
sank  the  pot  in  water  for  twenty  days  more,  and 
then  he  got  the  smelters  to  put  it  in  the  furnace 
for  twenty  days  more,  and  then  they  gave  it  him 
out,  red  hot,  and  looking  like  red-hot  glass  in- 
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stead  of  iron — yet  there  was  the  rat  in  it,  just 
the  same  as  ever !  And  the  moment  it  caught 
his  eye,  it  said  with  a  jeer : 

"A  Lemon  has  pips, 
And  a  Yard  has  ships, 
And  J'll  have  Chips!" 

(For  this  Refrain  I  had  waited  since  its  last 
appearance,  with  inexpressible  horror,  which  now 
culminated.)  Chips  now  felt  certain  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  rat  would  stick  to  him ;  the  rat,  an- 
swering his  thought,  said,  "  I  will — like  pitch  !" 

Now,  as  the  rat  leaped  out  of  the  pot  when 
it  had  spoken,  and  made  off.  Chips  oegan  to 
hope  that  it  wouldn't  keep  its  word.  But  a 
terrible  thing  happened  next  day.  For,  when 
dinner-time  came  and  the  Dock-bell  rang  to 
strike  work,  he  put  his  rule  into  the  long  pocket 
at  the  side  of  his  trousers,  and  there  he  found  a 
rat — not  that  rat,  but  another  rat.  And  in  his 
hat,  he  found  another;  and  in  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, another ;  and  in  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
when  he  pulled  it  on  to  go  to  dinner,  two  more. 
And  from  that  time  he  found  himself  so  fright- 
fully intimate  with  all  the  rats  in  the  Yard,  that 
they  climbed  up  his  legs  when  he  was  at  work, 
and  sat  on  his  tools  while  he  used  them.  And 
they  could  all  speak  to  one  another,  and  he 
understood  what  they  said.  And  they  got  into 
his  lodging,  and  into  his  bed,  and  into  his  tea- 
pot, and  into  his  beer,  and  into  his  boots.  And 
he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  corn-chandler's 
daughter ;  and  when  he  gave  her  a  workbox  he 
had  himself  made  for  her,  a  rat  jumped  out  of 
it ;  and  when  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
a  rat  clung  about  her;  so  the  marriage  was 
broken  off,  though  the  banns  were  already  twice 
put  up — whicli  the  parish  clerk  well  remembers, 
for,  as  he  handed  the  book  to  the  clergyman  for 
the  second  time  of  asking,  a  large  fat  rat  ran 
over  the  leaf.  (By  this  time  a  special  cascade 
of  rats  was  rolling  down  my  back,  and  the  whole 
of  my  small  listening  person  was  overrun  with 
them.  At  intervals  ever  since,  I  have  been 
morbidly  afraid  of  my  own  pocket,  lest  my  ex- 
ploring hand  should  find  a  specimen  or  two  of 
those  vermin  in  it.) 

You  may  believe  that  all  this  was  very  ter- 
rible to  Chips;  but  even  all  this  was  not  the 
worst.  He  knew  besides,  what  the  rats  were 
doing,  wherever  they  were.  So  sometimes  he 
would  cry  aloud,  when  he  was  at  his  club  at 
night,  "  'Oh !  Keep  the  rats  out  of  the  convicts' 
bury  ing-ground  !  Don't  let  them  do  that !" 
Or,  "  There's  one  of  them  at  the  cheese  down 
stairs !"  Or,  "  There's  two  of  them  smelling 
at  the  baby  in  the  garret !"  Or,  other  things 
of  that  sort.  At  last,  he  was  voted  mad,  and 
lost  his  work  in  the  Yard,  and  could  get  no 
other  work.  But  King  George  wanted  men,  so 
before  very  long  he  got  pressed  for  a  sailor. 
And  so  he  was  taken  off  in  a  boat  one  evening 
to  his  ship,  lying  at  Spithead,  ready  to  sail. 
And  so  the  first  thing  he  made  out  in  her  as  he 
g^ot  near  her,  was  the  figure-head  of  the  old 
beventy-four,  where  lie  had  seen  the  Devil. 
She  was  called  the  Argonaut,  and  they  rowed 


right  under  the  bowsprit  where  the  figure-head 
of  the  Argonaut,  with  a  sheepskin  in  his  hand 
and  a  blue  gown  on,  was  looking  out  to  sea ;  and 
sitting  staring  on  his  forehead  was  the  rat  who 
could  speak,  and  his  exact  words  were  these : 
"  Chips  ahoy !  Old  boy !  We've  pretty  well  eat 
them  too,  and  will  drown  the  crew,  and  will  eat 
them  too !"  (Here  I  always  became  exceed- 
ingly faint,  and  would  have  asked  for  water,  but 
that  I  was  speechless.) 

The  ship  was  bound  for  the  Indies ;  and  if 
you  don't  know  where  that  is,  you  ought  to 
it,  and  angels  will  never  love  you.  (Here 
I  felt  myself  an  outcast  from  a  future  state.) 
The  ship  set  sail  that  very  night,  and  she  sailed, 
and  sailed,  and  sailed.  Chips's  feelings  were 
dreadful.  Nothing  ever  equalled  his  terrors. 
No  wonder.  At  last,  one  day  he  asked  leave  to- 
speak  to  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  giv'  leave. 
Chips  went  down  on  his  knees  in  the  Great 
State  Cabin.  "  Your  Honour,  unless  your 
Honour,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  makes 
sail  for  the  nearest  shore,  this  is  a  doomed  ship,, 
and  her  name  is  the  Coffin !"  "  Young  man,  your 
words  are  a  madman's  words."  "  Your  Honour 
no ;  they  are  nibbling  us  away."  "  They  ?"" 
"  Your  Honour,  them  dreadful  rats.  Dust  and 
hollowness  where  solid  oak  ought  to  be  !  Rats 
nibbling  a  grave  for  every  man  on  board !  Oh  I 
Does  your  Honour  love  your  Lady  and  your 
pretty  children  ?"  "  Yes,  my  man,  to  be  sure." 
"Then,  for  God's  sake,  make  for  the  nearest 
shore,  for  at  this  present  moment  the  rats  are 
all  stopping  in  their  work,  and  are  all  looking 
straight  towards  you  with  bare  teeth,  and  are 
all  saying  to  one  another  that  you  shall  never, 
never,  never,  never,  see  your  Lady  and  your 
children  more."  "  My  poor  fellow,  you  are  a  case 
for  the  doctor.  Sentry,  take  care  of  this  man  !]> 

So  he  was  bled  and  he  was  blistered,  and  he 
was  this  and  that,  for  six  whole  days  and  nights. 
So  then  he  again  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the 
Admiral.  The  Admiral  giv'  leave.  He  went 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  Great  State  Cabin. 
"  Now,  Admiral,  you  must  die !  You  took  no 
warning ;  you  must  die !  The  rats  are  never 
wrong  "in  their  calculations,  and  they  make  out 
that  they'll  be  through,  at  twelve  to-night.  So, 
you  must  die ! — With  me  and  all  the  rest !"  And 
so  at  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  great  leak  re- 
ported in  the  ship,  and  a  torrent  of  water  rushed 
in  and  nothing  could  stop  it,  and  they  all  went 
down,  every  living  soul.  And  what  the  rats — 
being  water-rats — left  of  Chips,  at  last  floated 
to  shore,  and  sitting  on  him  was  an  immense 
overgrown  rat,  laughing,  that  dived  when  the 
corpse  touched  the  beach  and  never  came  up. 
And  there  was  a  deal  of  seaweed  on  the  re- 
mains. And  if  you  get  thirteen  bits  of  seaweed, 
and  dry  them  and  burn  them  in  the  fire,  they 
will  go — off — like  in  these  thirteen  words  as- 
plain  as  plain  can  be : 

"  A  Lemon  has  pips, 
And  a  Yard  has  ships, 
And  J've  got  Chips !" 

The  same  female  bard— descended,  possibly, 
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from  those  terrible  old  Scalds  who  seem  to  have 
existed  for  the  express  purpose  of  addling  the 
brains  of  mankind  when  they  begin  to  investi- 
gate languages  —  made  a  standing  pretence 
-which  greatly  assisted  in  forcing  me  back  to  a 
number  of  hideous  places  that  I  would  by  all 
means  have  avoided.  This  pretence  was,  that 
all  her  ghost  stories  had  occurred  to  her  own  re- 
lations. Politeness  towards  a  meritorious  family, 
therefore  forbade  my  doubting  them,  and  they 
acquired  an  air  of  authentication  that  impaired 
my  digestive  powers  for  life.  There  was  a  nar- 
rative concerning  an  unearthly  animal  foreboding 
death,  which  appeared  in  the  open  street  to  a 
parlour-maid  wno  "  went  to  fetch  the  beer"  for 
supper:  first  (as  I  now  recal  it)  assuming  the 
likeness  of  a  black  dog,  and  gradually  rising  on 
its  hind-legs  and  swelling  into  the  semblance  of 
.some  quadruped  greatly  surpassing  a  hippo- 
potamus :  which  apparition — not  because  I 
deemed  it  in  the  least  improbable,  but  because 
I  felt  it  to  be  really  too  large  to  bear— I  feebly 
endeavoured  to  explain  away.  But  on  Mercy's 
retorting  with  wounded  dignity  that  the  parlour- 
maid was  her  own  sister-in-law,  I  perceived  there 
was  no  hope,  and  resigned  myself  to  this  zoolo- 

S'cal  phenomenon  as  one  of  my  many  pursuers, 
here  was  another  narrative  describing  the 
apparition  of  a  young  woman  who  came  out  of 
a  glass-case  and  haunted  another  young  woman 
until  the  other  young  woman  questioned  it  and 
elicited  that  its  bones  (Lord  !  To  think  of  its 
being  so  particular  about  its  bones  !)  were  buried 
under  the  glass-case,  whereas  she  required  them 
to  be  interred,  with  every  Undertaking  solemnity 
up  to  twenty-four  pound  ten,  in  another  parti- 
•cular  place.  This  narrative  I  considered  I  had  a 
personal  interest  in  disproving,  because  we  had 
glass-cases  at  home,  and  how,  otherwise,  was  I 
to  be  guaranteed  from  the  intrusion  of  young 
women  requiring  me  to  bury  them  up  to  twenty- 
four  pound  ten,  when  I  had  only  twopence  a 
week  ?  But  my  remorseless  nurse  cut  the 
ground  from  under  my  tender  feet,  by  informing 
me  that  She  was  the  other  young  woman ;  and  I 
-couldn't  say  "  I  don't  believe  you ;"  it  was  not 
possible. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  uncommercial  journeys 
that  I  was  forced  to  make,  against  my  will,  when 
I  was  very  young  and  unreasoning.  And  really, 
as  to  the  latter  part  of  them,  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago — now  I  come  to  think  of  it — that  I 
was  asKed  to  undertake  them  once  again,  with  a 
steady  countenance. 


VIDOCQ'S  WORKS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  calls  our  attention  to  the 
opening  sentence  of  our  sketch  of  Vidocq,*  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Vidocq  "  was  no  writer, 
and  never  knew  the  most  elementary  rules  of 
grammar  and  orthography,"  and  suggests  that 
there  must  be  error  somewhere,  in  consequence 
of  a  particular  circumstance  which  came  to  our 
correspondent's  knowledge. 

In  the  year  1837,  a  French  manufacturer  of 
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land-made  lace — a  lady — was  swindled,  by  one 
Dourtial,  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  some  eight 
Imndred  pounds.  It  occurred  at  Paris,  and 
Courtial  escaped  to  England.  The  lady  con- 
sulted her  friends,  and  got  plenty  of  advice. 
Some  told  her  to  put  herself  in  the  hands  of 
Vidocq ;  others  gave  her  letters  of  introduction 
to  England.  She  went  to  Vidocq,  had  an  inter- . 
view  with  him,  told  him  her  story,  paid  him  his 
fee,  and  was  much  compassionated  by  him  ;  he 
knew  perfectly  how  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
female  hearts.  He  sat  down  before  her,  and 
under  her  own  eyes  wrote  a  letter,  now  in  our 
correspondent's  possession,  of  which  we  give 
the  French  original  with  a  translation.  All  this 
she  herself  told  our  correspondent,  when  she 
came  to  London,  the  week  afterwards,  to  use 
her  letters  of  introduction.  The  one  addressed 
to  him  happened  to  look  the  most  promising ; 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  was  fortunate  for  her.  On 
trade  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  swindler 
was  offering  the  goods  for  sale  ;  his  residence 
was  traced,  himself  arrested,  and  the  whole  of 
the  property  recovered  for  the  owner. 

Vidocq's  letter,  addressed  to  some  obscure 
man  of  law  near  the  Strand,  was  not  presented, 
though  the  book  alluded  to  was  duly  sent. 

Monsieur, — J'ai  1'honneur  de  vous  prier  d'avoir  la 
bonte  d'Stre  utile  et  de  rend  re  service  a  la  dame  que 
je  charge  de  vous  remettre  cette  lettre,  qui  vient 
d'avoir  le  malheur  d'etre  voice  et  trompe'e  par  un 
fripon  qui  est  a  Londres  en  ce  moment.  Get  indi- 
vidu,  a  Paris,  est  sous  le  coup  d'un  mandat  d'amener, 
qn'il  n'a  <5vite  que  par  la  fuite ;  aussi  bien  que  La- 
fond-Arnaux,  son  complice.  Ces  deux  fripons  ont 
agi,  a  1'egard  de  cette  dame,  d'une  maniere  bien 
infame. 

Je  profile  de  cette  occasion  pour  vous  addresser 
un  exemplaire  d'un  ouvrage  que  je  viens  de  publier, 
et  qui  est  bien  recherche"  tant  a  Paris  qu'au  dehors. 
Je  m'estimerai  heureux  et  satisfait  si  vous  daignez 
1'agreer  et  le  communiqueravos  amis.  Get  ouvrage 
peut  n'avoir  pas  le  meme  me'rite  pour  1'Angleterre 
quo  pour  la  france,*  mais  il  vous  mettra  h  meme, 
ainsi  que  lea  philantropes*  et  lecteurs  eclairds  de 
votre  pays  de  connaitre  le  langage  habituel  de  nos 
voleurs,  aussi  bien  que  leurs  manieres  de  travailler. 

Je  regrette  bien  sincerement,  Monsieur,  d'etre 
oblige  de  vous  importnner  si  souvent,  et  de  ne  pou- 
voir  vous  payer  de  reciprocitd.  Si  je  peux  vous 
Sire  de  quelque  utilite'  a  Paris,  soil  pour  vous,  soit 
pour  vos  connaissances,  je  vous  en  prie,  disposez  de 
moi ;  vous  me  rendrez  service. 

J'ai  1'honneur  d'etre  avec  une  parfaite  considera- 
tion, Monsieur, 

Votre  tres  humble  et 

Tres  obeissant  servitenr, 
VIDOCQ. 

Paris,  le  21  Avril,  1837.   , 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  beg  you  to  have  the 
goodness  to  be  useful  and  to  render  service  to  the 
lady  whom  I  commission  to  deliver  you  this  letter, 
who  has  just  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed  and 
deceived  by  a  rogue  who  at  this  moment  is  in  Lon- 
don. This  individual  is  liable,  at  Paris,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  mandate  to  be  brought  up  for  exami- 
nation, which  he  has  only  escaped  by  taking  to 
flight;  as  well  as  Lafond-Arnaiuc  his  accomplice. 
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These  two  swindlers  have  acted,  with  regard  to  this 
lady,  in  a  very  infamous  manner. 

I  profit  by  the  occasion  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
•work  which  I  have  just  published,  and  which  is  much 
sought  after  both  in  Paris  and  out  of  it.  I  shall 
consider  myself  fortunate  and  satisfied  if  you  deign 
to  accept  it  and  to  communicate  it  to  your  friends. 
This  work  may  not  have  the  same  merit  for  England 
as  for  franco,*  but  it  will  enable  you  as  well  as  the 
philantropists*  and  enlightened  readers  of  your 
country  to  become  acquainted  with  the  habitual 
langua'ge  of  our  thieves,  as  well  as  their  modes  of 
doing  business. 

I  regret,  Sir,  very  sincerely,  to  be  obliged  to  trouble 
you  so  frequently,  and  not  to  be  able  to  pay  you  re- 
ciprocally. If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  Paris, 
whether  "for  yourself  or  your  acquaintances,  dispose 
of  me,  I  beg  of  you ;  you  will  render  me  a  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  perfect  considera- 
tion, Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and 

Very  obedient  servant, 

VIDOCQ. 

Paris,  the  21st  of  April,  1837. 

Our  correspondent's  criticism  is  just;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  date  of  the  letter  (1837,  when 
Vidocq  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-second 
year)  with  M.  Maurice's  reference  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  called  Vidocq's  Memoires  will 
clearly  show  that  he,  M.  Maurice,  has  not  made 
any  misstatement  of  such  inaccuracy  as  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  his  biography,  but  that  he  has 
merely  made  a  literary  slip  of  the  pen,  not  ex- 
pressing himself  so  clearly  as  he  ought,  but  say- 
ing more  than  he  really  intended  to  say.  Yidocq's 
literary  accomplishments  may  be  believed  to  have 
been  greatly  improved  after  he  left  the  police, 
and  while  he  was  keeping  the  Information  Office. 
The  Me'moires  were  published  in  1828.  In  nine 
years,  a  clever  man  may  make  great  progress 
in  reading  and  writing.  M.  Maurice's  words 
are,  "Vidocq  n'etait  pas  6crivain  et  n'avait 
jamais  connu  les  regies  les  plus  elementaires 
de  grammaire  ou  d'orthograpne."  If  he  had 
written,  as  he  ought,  "  At  the  time  when  the 
Memoires  were  published,  Vidocq  was  a  very 
indifferent  writer,  and  up  to  that  date  had  never 
learned  the  rules  of  grammar  and  orthography," 
our  correspondent  would  probably  be  satisfied. 
And  that,  without  doubt,  is  what  M.  Maurice 
meant  to  say;  for,  towards  the  close  of  his 
volume,  he  gives,  word  for  word,  several  letters 
which  Vidocq  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  Here 
is  one  in  which  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  so 
literary  an  enterprise  as  the  starting  of  a  news- 
paper : 

34,  Rue  Saint-Louis,  au  Marais, 

the  4th  of  January,  1850. 

Monsieur, — It  appears  that  M.  Dupont  de  Bussac 
your  friend,  is  the  head  editor  of  a  journal  whicl 
ought  to  make  a  great  noise,  and  whose  success  ough 
to  be  insured  by  the  merit  of  the  editor. 

But  you  are  even  better  aware  than  I  am  that  a 
the  present  day,  the  most  useful,  the  best  combinec 
enterprises,  are  jeopardised  and  often  fall  into  oblivion 
if  they  are  presented  without  being  preceded  and  ac 
companied  by  puff's  (la  reclame) !  But  at  the  pre 
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ent  day,  the  inquisitive  portion  of  the  public  has  no 
onger  the  slightest  confidence  in  newspaper  puffs. 

It  is  of  no  use  being  afraid  to  state  the  fact  that 
be  best  things  in  the  world  will  produce  nothing 
etter  than  pump  water  unless  they  are  helped  by 
harlatanism,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  success.  On 
his  point  I  have  certain  data,  and  I  am  able  to  give 
multitude  of  examples. 

If  M.  Dupont  wishes  to  succeed,  he  must  lose  no 
ime  in  engaging  some  intelligent  ticklers  (chatouil- 
eurs)  to  run  about  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  with  the 
uission  of  whisking  up  (pour  faire  mousser)  the 
ournal,  and  adroitly  obliging  eating-house  keepers, 
avern  keepers,  lemonade  sellers,  pot-house  keepers, 
and  the  masters  of  dram-shops,  to  take  in  the  new 
democratic  organ. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  undertake  this  propaganda 
at  a  small  expense,  about  the  result  of  which  there 
an  be  no  doubt.  You  may  mention  it  to  j'our  friend, 
and  if  he  approves  of  my  plan,  let  him  send  for  me 
o  speak  to  him.  I  will  prove  the  efficaciousness  of 
ny  means  to  his  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  1  have  the  honour  to  salute  you  very 
mmbly. 

VIDOCQ. 

The  biographer,  therefore,  not  only  proves 
.hat  Vidocq,  in  his  latter  days,  could  write,  but 
also  that  he  could  write  much  to  the  purpose, 
'urnishing  a  useful  hint  to  whoever  shall  specu- 
ate  in  setting  up  a  rival  to  the  Times  or  the 
horning  Post.  The  book  mentioned  in  our  cor- 
respondent's letter  is  probably  not  the  Memoires 
jroper,  which  excited  immense  curiosity,  and 
irought  in  Vidocq  some  forty  thousand  francs. 
At  first  there  were  only  two  volumes,  to  which 

added  a  third.  He  then  tried  to  get  as  far  as 
fourth ;  but  falling  short  of  autobiographical 
details,  he  made  it  a  sort  of  physiology  of  male- 
factors, from  the  raw  pickpocket  to  the  finished 
sharper.  This  hotch-potch  volume  had  equal 
success  with  the  others.  Vidocq  took  it  in  hand 
again  eight  years  afterwards,  and  appending  to 
it  a  dictionary  of  Slang-French  and  French-Slang, 
made  of  it  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Les 
Voleurs — Thieves — of  which  several  editions 
were  sold.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  present 
sent  to  the  limb  of  the  law  residing  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Strand.  To  explain  the  apparent 
popularity  of  such  a  book,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  Vidocq — an  extensive  money-lender — made 
every  one  whose  bills  he  accepted  or  discounted, 
take  five  or  six  copies  of  Les  Voleurs,  at  full 
price,  as  if  they  were  ready  money.  Upon  the 
list  of  his  customers,  figured  almost  all  the  in- 
ferior clerks  and  employes  of  the  public  offices. 
He  thus  turned  them  to  a  double  account ;  he 
got  usurious  interest  out  of  them,  and  he  made 
use  of  them  as  spies.  They  dared  not  do  other- 
wise than  keep  him  vrell  up  to  the  mark  with  in- 
formation. 

To  give  a  specimen  of  this  performance :  Im- 
mediately after  the  pickpockets,  Vidocq  places 
on  the  ascending  scale  of  crime  the  Cambrioleurs, 
or  ransackers  of  chambers  and  suites  of  rooms, 
into  which  they  obtain  admission  by  the  aid  of 
false  keys  or  housebreaking.  He  divides  them 
into  three  categories;  the  Cambrioleurs  a  la 
flan,  simpletons,  debutants,  who  insinuate  them- 
selves into  a  house  without  obtaining  any  iiifor- 
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nuil  ion  about  its  inhabitants ;  who  go  knocking 
from  door  to  door,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
one  where  no  answer  is  given,  make  use  of  their 
picklock.  They  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised 
by  the  tenant,  who  may  be  indulging  in  a  short 
repose,  or  who,  busy  in  some  back  room,  may 
come  forward  on  hearing  the  noise  which  they 
cannot  help  making.  In  general,  the  Cambrio- 
leurs  a  la  flan  earn  very  little  money,  and  are 
soon  arrested. 

Formed  in  the  school  of  prisons,  they  modify 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  and  when  they  regain 
their  liberty,  they  take  the  degree  of  Carou- 
bleurs ;  that  is,  they  no  longer  venture  to  attack 
a  lodging  without  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  servants,  the  porters,  the  floor-polishers, 
or  the  water-carriers,  who  not  only  acquaint 
them  with  the  tenant's  habits,  but  also  supply 
them  with  impressions  of  all  the  locks,  from 
which  they  make  false  keys. 

The  third  variety,  the  most  redoubtable  of  all, 
are  the  Nourrisseurs  (nurses  or  feeders),  for 
the  most  part  liberated  or  escaped  from  the 
galleys.  They  are  so  called  because  they  pre- 
pare an  affair  for  several  months,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  putting  it  into  execution  with  scarcely 
any  risk  be  arrived.  They  know  beforehand 
almost  exactly  what  is  to  be  found  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  day  when  the  landlord  has  received 
his  rents,  or  a  retired  official  his  six.  months'  pen- 
sion. 

One  of  their  strange  peculiarities  is,  that  when 
a  renowned  cambrioleur  has  adopted  a  style  of 
cravat  and  waistcoat,  all  his  colleagues  imitate 
him  in  respect  to  those  two  articles  of  clothing. 
Flaring  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  such-like,  are 
those  of  which  they  are  the  fondest.  In  1814, 
Vidocq  arrested  a  gang  of  twenty-two  thieves, 
and  twenty  of  the  number  wore  waistcoats  of 
the  same  fora,  and  made  of  the  same  stuff.  They 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  out  of  the  same  piece.  In  general,  thieves 
are  like  women  of  bad  character ;  there  is  always 
something  which  betrays  their  profession.  They 
are  very  fond  of  a  medley  of  colours ;  and  with 
all  the  pains  they  take  to  ape  respectable  people, 
the  most  distinguished  air  they  are  able  to  as- 
sume is  that  of  a  working  man  in  his  Sunday's 
best.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  have 
not  their  ears  pierced.  Rings  and  hair  chains 
mounted  in  gold  are  almost  indispensable  articles 
of  their  dress.  The  chain  is  ostentatiously  dis- 
played outside  the  waistcoat;  it  is  always  a 
trophy  of  love,  and  is  proudly  paraded.  Plush 
hats,  with  one  half  of  the  nap  smooth  and  the 
other  half  brushed  back  the  wrong  way,  are  their 
great  delight. 

Thieves  have  habits  to  which  they  stick  all  the 
while  they  exercise  their  profession.  Some  time 
back,  they  all  bought  their  shoes  of  a  woman 
who  was  called  Mother  llousselle,  and  who  lived 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Vannerie.  At  the  same  epoch, 
Graves,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  and  Tormel, 
in  the  Rue  Culture  Sainte-Catherine,  were  the 
only  tailors  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  clothiag 
these  gentlemen.  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupted both  the  tailors ;  father  and  sou  at  last 


turned  thieves,  and  were  found  guilty.  The 
shoemakeress  (at  least  so  Yidocq  thinks)  re- 
sisted temptation  better.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  her  reputation  was  so  notorious,  and 
her  shoes  of  so  remarkable  a  cut,  that  when  an 
individual  was  arrested  and  brought  before  M. 
Liiuodin  for  examination,  he  was  mercilessly 
sent  to  Bicetre,  if  unfortunately  he  wore  shoes 
supplied  from  the  warehouse  of  Mother  Rous- 
selle.  The  female  thieves,  for  their  part,  patro- 
nised a  certain  Madame  Mulot  as  their  dress- 
maker. She  only,  in  their  opinion,  could  show 
off  their  figure  to  advantage,  and  make  on  the 
se^ms  the  raised  ribs  which  it  pleased  their  lady- 
ships to  call  nervures. 

Perhaps  the  most  talented  of  Vidocq's  com- 
positions is  the  prospectus  of  his  Information 
Office,  which  appeared  in  all  the  Paris  journals 
during  June,  1833. 

VIDOCQ. 

OFFICE  FOR  DIFOEMATION  IX  THE  INTEREST  OF 
COMMERCE. 

Rue  Cloche-Perce,  No.  12,  on  the  Second  Floor, 
Paris. 

There  is  a  want  which  has  been  long  and  acutely 
felt  by  commerce,  namely,  that  of  a  special  esta- 
blishment, having  for  its  object  the  procuring  of 
information  respecting  pretended  dealers,  that  is  to 
say,  respecting  swindlers,  who,  by  qualifying  them- 
selves as  bankers,  merchants,  and  commissioners, 
usurp  the  public  confidence,  and  make  daily  dupes  of 
bond  fide  commercial  men. 

Writers  who  have  specially  busied  themselves  with 
statistical  researches  in  these  matters,  put  down  the 
industrials  of  this  class  at  so  high  a  figure  as  20,000. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some  ex- 
aggeration in  the  calculation  ;  but  I  affirm  that  the 
most  moderate  estimate  cannot  be  lower  than  5000. 
Let  us  take  that  datum  for  our  basis. 

These  five  thousand  individuals  absorb  from  com- 
merce an  average  amount  of  ten  francs  per  day.  This 
is  fixing  at  the  very  lowest  the  daily  expenses  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  habitually  lead  a  merry  life,  and 
are  ordinarily  inclined  to  the  most  expensive  pas- 
sions. 

Their  united  expenditure  will  therefore  amount 

Per  day,  to 60,000  francs 

Per  month,  to 1,500,000      „ 

Per  year,  to 18,000,000      „ 

[Eighteen  millions  of  francs  make  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.] 

But  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  observed  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  eighteen  millions  of  francs,  these 
industrials  swindle  commerce  out  of  a  sum  which  is 
at  least  the  double,  often  the  triple  of  that;  because 
they  pay  dear  for  what  they  buy,  they  sell  at  very 
reduced  prices,  and  they  pay  to  the  go-betweens  of 
their  dirty  affairs  very  considerable  commissions. 

"\Ve  may,  therefore,  estimate  at  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  millions  of  francs,  as  the  very  lowest  figure, 
the  sum  which  they  annually  filch  away  from  real 
traders. 

It  it  in  order  to  redvce  perhaps  to  nothing,  or  at 
least  to  a  very  trifling  sum,  this  immense  annual  loss  of 
thirty-six  or  forty  millions  ofjrancs,  that  I  offer  my 
services  to  commerce, 

An  attempt  which  has  been  recently  made  seemed 
to  have  an  object  analogous  to  that  which  1  propose. 
The  journal  The  Tocsin  was  announced  as  intended 
to  unveil  the  intrigues  of  these  industrials,  and  to 
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furnish  commerce  with  the  required  information. 
Bnt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  defects  peculiar  to  that 
enterprise,  and  which  must  necessarily  cause  it  to 
miscarry,  I  am  convinced  that  publicity  is  neither 
decent  nor  profitable  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
most  useful  idea  remains  sterile  and  fruitless  as  soon 
as  it  degenerates  into  scandal. 

The  establishment  which  I  have  the  intention  of 
founding  will  present  none  of  these  grave  inconve- 
niences, and  its  utilitarian  object  will  recommend  it, 
beforehand,  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  commerce, 
until  it  shall  have  acquired  a  recommendation  in  its 
services. 

Under  the  title  of  Bureau  de  Renseignements,  my 
establishment  will  furnish,  on  the  spot,  to  the  com- 
mercial gentlemen  who  honour  it  with  their  con- 
fidence, positive  information  respecting  the  persons 
who,  without  being  known  to  them,  ask  for  credit. 

To  cut  short  any  false  interpretation  which  might 
throw  alarm  into  real  commerce,  I  hasten  to  declare 
.that  such  information  will  never  be  supplied  with 
regard  to  dealers  who  are  really  in  trade,  whatever 
may  be  their  solvability  in  other  respects.  The  In- 
formation Office  will  meddle  only  with  false  or  pre- 
tended commercial  men,  who  make  a  business  of 
buying  without  paying,  that  is,  of  swindling. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  ripening  the  pro- 
ject which  I  now  submit  to  the  public.  I  am,  perhaps, 
the  only  person  who  can  undertake  and  properly 
fulfil  the  task  which  I  propose  to  myself.  The  office 
which  I  have  filled  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  swindlers  and  their  tricks. 
Since  I  have  quitted  the  public  service,  I  have  col- 
lected innumerable  documents,  which  the  multi- 
plicity of  my  occupations  did  not  then  permit  me  to 
procure. 

The  whole  personnel  of  these  swindlers  will  be 
severely  kept  in  note.  I  shall  have  at  my  disposal 
the  list  of  all  the  individuals  who,  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  years  back,  have  been  accused,  detained,  or 
•condemned  for  swindling. 

Such  is  my  project:  I  believe  it  to  be  eminently 
useful  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  with  this  idea 
that  I  undertake  it. 

The  swindlers  whose  plots  I  wish  to  baffle  will 
make  personal  attacks  upon  me,  in  order  to  injure 
roy  establishment.  Their  hatred  will  be  my  title  to 
the  confidence  of  honest  men. 

My  conduct  has  been  severely  commented  (on  a 
beaucoup  glose  sur  mon  compte)  :  in  general,  those 
who  talk  about  me  are  very  ignorant  of  what  I  have 
done,  and  attribute  to  me  things  which  I  have  not 
done. 

In  the  difficult  functions  which  I  have  fulfilled,  ] 
have  never  mixed  myself  up  with  the  political  police. 
I  have  delivered  the  capital  of  thieves  who  infestec 
it ;  I  now  wish  to  deliver  commerce  from  the 
swindlers  who  plunder  it. 

The  compensation  which  I  shall  require  from 
persons  who  give  me  their  confidence  is  fixed  at  so 
extremely  low  a  rate,  that  it  will  not  be  felt  at  al 
by  the  majority  of  commercial  men.  For  twenty 
francs  a  year  I  engage  to  furnish  information  on  al 
occasions  to  mercantile  men  who  become  subscribers 
to  my  agency.  Those  who  do  not  think  fit  to  enjoy 
this  facility,  will  pay  five  francs  for  each  inquiry  or 
consultation. 

We  undertake  all  sorts  of  researches  and  explora- 
tions in  the  interest  of  families  and  of  injured  persons 
and  of  all  contentious  affairs,  whether  in  France  o: 
in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  establishment  will  be  found  an  office  where 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  there  will  be  given,  only  t< 


nown  persons,  advice  suitable  for  their  escape  from 
he  snares  of  thieves  and  rogues  of  every  class. 

The  bureaux  will  be  open  from  ten  in  the  morning 
ill  eight  in  the  evening.  Every  demand  should  be 
made  in  writing,  for  the  sake  of  expediting  busi- 
ness. 

None  but  prepaid  letters  and  parcels  are  received. 

The  scheme  took ;  lie  reckoned  as  many  as 
ight  thousand  subscribers  ;  and,  as  be  said  with 
jride  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial,  in  1843,  not 
one  of  them  raised  his  voice  to  complain  of  his 
relations  with  him.     In  1835,  he  published  a 
sort  of  report  of  the  principal  operations  of  his 
igency,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of 
March ;  and  he  proved  that,  in  the  space  of  those 
wo  months,  he  had  helped  eleven  heads  of  mer- 
:antile  houses  to  recover  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand francs'  worth  of  goods  that  had  beenhocus- 
aocussed  out  of  their  possession. 

Besides  the  persons  who  occasionally  ren- 
dered him  paid  or  gratuitous  services,  Vidocq 
mployed  not  less  than  twenty  persons,  in  either 
sedentary  or  active  occupations  ;  some  for  cor- 
respondence, for  matters  in  litigation,  and  for 
the  drawing  up  of  statements,  others  for  ex- 
plorations, investigations,  for  watching  persons, 
and  inquiries  of  all  sorts.  Unfortunately,  these 
underlings,  of  either  kind,  were  very  far  from 
being  irreproachable  in  their  antecedents,  whilst 
the  actual  conduct  of  several  of  them  gave  them 
no  chance  of  gaining  the  prize  for  good  be- 
haviour. It  was  the  weak  side  of  Vidocq's  en- 
terprise ;  he  felt  it  so  keenly  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  one  half  of  his  troop  employed  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  watching  the  other  half. 

Besides  these  inferior  gentry,  he  had  a  secre- 
tary whose  task  was  to  edit  and  keep  an  eye  on 
the  correctness  of  the  literary  department. 

A  young  man,  who  had  completed  his  term 
of  military  service,  returning  to  the  metropolis 
which  claims  to  be  the  capital  of  the  civilised 
world,  with  thirty  sous  in  his  pocket  and  hope 
in  his  bosom,  read  on  the  walls  a  bill  advertise- 
ment to  this  effect : 

"Wanted,  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Eustache,  No.  10, 
at  the  Office  of  Commercial  Information,  an  editing 
secretary"  (un  secretaire  re"dacteur). 

The  adventurer  hastened  to  solicit  the  vacant 
employment,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  thick-set  man  with  blue  eyes,  wide  open 
lips,  and  an  abundance  of  grisly  hair.  He  was 
breakfasting  off  a  service  of  silver  gilt,  and  kept 
tossing  whole  sausages  to  a  bull-dog  that  lay  at 
his  feet. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  staring  at  his  visitor 
like  a  gendarme  who  is  going  to  ask  you  to  pro- 
duce your  passport,  "  do  you  write  well  from 
dictation  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  was  the  modest  reply. 

Then,  offering  a  quire  of  paper,  he  pronounced 
the  following  sentences,  to  judge  of  the  candi- 
date's capabilities  : 

"  The  party  is  inclined  to  debauch;  but,  profligate 
and  very  astute,  he  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  lead- 
headed  cane  and  a  false  nose.  Apply  to  him,  first, 
the  sack  trick ;  then,  successively,  the  barrel  organ, 
and  the  chimney  fire." 
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Wliile  the  amanuensis  was  puzzling  his  brains 
over  the  mystic  sense  of  this  communication,  the 
master,  satisfied  with  the  performance,  neither 
asked  for  name,  nor  position  in  life,  nor  testi- 
monial of  morality,  nor  certificate  of  vaccina- 
tion, but  triumphantly  installed  him  in  his 
office. 

"  All  you  will  hare  to  do,"  he  added,  "  is  to 

Eut  into  passable  French  the  reports  that  will 
e  brought  to  you." 

These  reports,  hurriedly  written  on  the  knee, 
upon  scraps  of  paper  of  every  shade  and  shape, 
put  the  secretary  s  imagination  upon  the  rack. 
Here  is  one  as  a  sample : 

"  Madame  opened  her  window  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  from  half-past  eight  the  party  had  been  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  street  like  a  sentinel. 
— We  followed  him  without  attracting  notice. — 
Madame  changed  the  rose-bush  from  her  side  win- 
dow ;  then  the  party  waved  his  handkerchief  and 
went  away. 

"  Madame  went  out  at  eleven  o'clock — went  into 
a  linen  shop ;  we  looked  at  her  through  the  em- 
broidered muslins  displayed  in  the  window. — The 
shop  woman  gave  her  a  letter ;  she  read  it  and  re- 
turned it,  probably  to  avoid  compromising  herself ; — 
she  left,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honor^. 

"  She  entered  the  Church  of  Saint- Roch ;  we 
followed  her  up  to  the  spot  where  to-day,  Holy 
Thursday,  they  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor. — The 
party  was  waiting  at  the  grand  altar ;  they  went 
out  together,  and  took  the  hackney  carriage  No.  482. 

"  I  lost  sight  of  them. 

"  I  ran  as  quick  as  possible  to  take  my  place 
close  to  the  customs  officers  at  the  Barriere  de 
1'Etoile.  No.  482  passed  an  instant  afterwards ;  I 
followed  the  carriage,  holding  on  behind  ;  it  stopped 
at  a  house  in  Auteuil.  The  carriage  went  away ;  I 
waited  till  night  to  no  purpose  ;  I  found  out  too  late 
that  the  house  had  two  entrances." 

On  the  margin  of  the  report,  and  in  red  ink, 
figured  these  words  by  the  master  :  "  Imbecile, 
not  to  try  the  portfolio  trick." 

This  secretary  only  remained  a  fortnight. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Vidocq,  in  his  latter 
days,  had  remedied  some  of  the  defects  of  his 
early  want  of  education,  so  as  to  render  himself 
independent  of  literary  help  from  others ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  at  all  times,  he  could  dictate 
with  clearness  and  ability.  The  letter  in  our  cor- 
respondent's possession  is  fluently  and  not  in- 
elegantly written.  The  hand  is  unusually  good 
for  France;  and  it  is  nearly  free  from  ortho- 
graphical error,  which  is  a  still  greater  rarity 
in  tliat  country.  Bad  spelling  stares  you  in  the 
face  from  the  most  unsuspected  quarters  and  in 
the  most  unexpected  places.  At  Stork-street, 
Dieppe,  the  word  Cigogue  was,  and  may  be  still, 
spelt  with  an  S.  There  is  not  much  exaggera- 
tion in  Paul  de  Kock's  joke  of  the  painter  who, 
being  paid  by  the  letter,  always  spoiled  Epicier, 
grocer,  with  two  p's,  two  c's,  and  a  t  at  the  end. 

That  Vidocq  also  eventually  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  outward  polish,  follows  from  his 
first  having  penetrated  the  great  world  in  dis- 
guise, and  latterly  being  received  by  persons 
belonging  to  good  society.  The  hard  names 


he  applies  to  scoundrels  no  greater  than  him- 
self, belong  simply  to  the  part  he  had  undertaken 
to  act.  We  should  smile,  if  we  did  not  feel  dis- 
gusted, when  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  lecturer  on 
morality ;  for  the  kind  which  he  practised  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  would  not  suit  the  taste 
of  everybody.  It  is  of  no  use  his  talking  about 
his  duties;  very  few  people  would  like  to  do 
their  duty  by  the  employment  of  similar  means. 
Even  when  we  read  his  own  proper  narratives, 
we  hardly  ever  feel  interested  for  him,  but  for 
those  whom  we  are  inclined  to  call  his  victims. 
Some  of  these  stories  (that  of  Henriette, 
for  instance)  make  the  reader's  cheek  burn 
with  indignation.  He  died,  like  a  second- 
rate  saint,  with  all  the  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
soul !  But  out  of  the  ten  thousand  individuals 
whom  he  sent  to  the  hulks  during  his  eighteen 
years  of  office,  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
not  two  who  were  capable  of  such  odious 
treachery. 


TOM  IN  SPIRITS. 

IT  was  no  extraordinary  thing,  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  the  Evil  Spirit  to  have 
direct  and  personal  intercourse  with  mankind. 
All  the  witch  trials  turned  on  this,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  demonology;  and  devils  as  goblin 
pages,  familiars,  changeling  children,  and  demon 
lovers,  were  to  be  found  wherever  there  was 
physical  deformity  or  mental  weakness.  In- 
deed, anything  unusual  in  mind  or  body  was 
sure  to  be  referred  to  demoniacal  influence,  and 
even  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  did  not  escape 
the  universal  charge.  The  Devil  did  everything. 
If  a  man  got  drunk  and  dreamed  drunken  dreams, 
the  devil  had  carried  him  off  bodily  to  such 
and  such  a  place,  and  showed  him  in  the  flesh 
what  his  mind  alone  had  fancied;  if  a  man 
had  fits,  he  was  possessed ;  if  a  young  maid 
were  hysterical,  sue  was  bewitched;  if  an  old 
woman  were  spiteful,  cunning,  ugly,  or  eccen- 
tric, she  was  a  witch,  and  must  suffer  the 
doom  of  witchcraft;  if  a  child  were  fanciful, 
lying,  or  mischievous,  the  whole  country 
must  be  up  and  astir  to  discover  its  per- 
secutor, and  if  none  in  human  form  could  be 
decided  on,  then  it  was  the  devil  himself  who 
was  in  fault,  and  prayer  and  exorcism  must 
drive  him  forth. 

As  for  devils  haunting  houses,  they  were  as 
common  as  rats  and  mice ;  which  undesirable 
animals  indeed  often  figured  in  people's  imagina- 
tions as  possessed  of  hoofs  and  claws,  tail,  fiery 
eyes,  ana  polished  horns ;  according  to  the  most 
reliable  portraits  given  of  those  subterrene  per- 
sonages. There  was  the  drummer  demon  of  Ted- 
worth,  who  plaguedMr.  Moinpesson  and  hisfamily 
out  of  their  senses ;  and  there  was  the  Demon  of 
Woodstock— a  royalist  devil — who  harried  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  to  within  an  inch 
of  their  lives,  and  never  ceased  until  he  had 
harried  them  clean  out  of  the  place ;  and  there 
was  the  Devil  of  Glenluce — a  controversial  devil, 
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and  the  funniest  fellow  of  them  all — showing  no 
end  of  boldness  and  broad  humour,  and  eminently 
deserving  the  special  embalming  which  he  has 
received. 

Now,  this  was  the  history  of  the  Devil  of  Glen- 
luce  : 

In  1654,  one  Gilbert  Campbell  was  a  weaver 
in  Glenluce :  his  eldest  son,  Tom  —  the  im- 
portant character  in  the  drama — was  a  student 
atGlasgow  college ;  and  therewas  a  certain  sturdy 
old  beggar,  Andrew  Agnew  by  name,  afterwards 
hanged  at  Dumfries  for  blasphemously  saying, 
"  There  was  no  God  but  salt,  meal,  and  water" 
— who  every  now  and  then  came  to  Glenluce  to 
ask  alms.  One  day  old  Andrew  came  to  the 
Campbells  as  usual,  but  got  nothing ;  in  conse- 
quence whereof — so  you  are  required  to  believe 
— he  sent  a  devil  to  haunt  the  house ;  for,  it  was 
soon  after  he  was  refused,  that  the  stirs  began, 
and  what  could  they  be  but  from  the  Devil  sent 
by  old  Andrew  in  revenge  ?  Young  Tom  Camp- 
bell was  the  worst  beset  of  all ;  the  Demon  per- 
petually whistling  and  rioting  about  him.  Once, 
Jennet,  the  daughter,  going  to  the  well,  heard 
a  whistling  behind  her,  like  that  produced 
by  the  small  slender  glass  whistles  of  children, 
and  a  voice  like  the  damsel's,  saying,  "  I'll  cast 
thee,  Jennet,  into  the  well !  I'll  cast  thee, 
Jennet,  into  the  well !"  About  the  middle  of 
November,  when  the  days  were  dark  and  the 
nights  long,  things  got  very  bad.  The  foul 
fiend  threw  stones  in  at  the  doors  and  windows 
and  down  the  chimney  head ;  cut  the  warp  and 
threads  of  Campbell's  loom ;  slit  the  family 
coats  and  bonnets,  shoes  and  hose,  into  ribbons; 
pulled  off  the  bed-clothes  from  the  sleeping 
children,  and  left  them  cold  and  naked ;  opened 
chests  and  trunks,  and  strewed  the  contents 
over  the  floor ;  knocked  everything  about,  and 
ill-treated  the  bairns ;  and,  in  fact,  persecuted 
the  whole  family  in  a  most  merciless  manner. 
The  weaver  sent  his  children  away,  thinking 
their  lives  but  barely  safe ;  and,  in  their  absence 
had  no  assaults  whatever — a  thing  to  be  espe- 
cially noted.  But  on  the  wise  minister's  re- 
presenting to  him  that  he  had  done  a  grievous 
sin  in  so  withdrawing  them  from  God's  punish- 
ment, they  were  brought  back  again,  in  contri- 
tion. Nothing  ensued  until  Tom  appeared. 
Unlucky  Tom  brought  the  Devil  bacis  with 
him,  and  there  was  no  more  peace  to  be 
had. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Tom's  return,  the 
house  was  set  on  fire — the  Devil's  doing :  but  the 
neighbours  put  it  out  again  before  much  damage 
had  been  done.  Monday  was  spent  in  prayer ; 
but  on  Tuesday  the  place  was  again  set  on 
fire,  and  again  saved  by  the  neighbours'  help. 
The  weaver,  in  much  trouble,  went  to  the 
minister,  and  besought  him  to  take  back  that 
unlucky  Tom,  whom  the  Devil  so  cruelly  perse- 
cuted :  which  request,  after  a  while,  he  "  conde- 
scended to,"  though  assuring  the  weaver  that  he 
would  find  himself  deceived  if  he  thought  that 
the  Devil  would  quit  with  the  boy.  And,  indeed, 
so  it  proved,  for  they  were  soon  again  sore 
troubled:  the  Demon  cutting  their  clothes, 


throwing  peats  down  the  chimney,  pull  ing  doAvn 
turf  and  "  feal"  from  the  roof  and  walls,  steal- 
ing their  coats,  pricking  their  poor  bodies  with 
pins,  and  raising  such  a  clamour  as  there  was  no 
peace  nor  rest  to  be  had. 

The  case  was  becoming  serious.  Glenluce 
objected  to  being  made  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Demon;  and  the  ministers  convened  a 
solemn  humiliation;  the  upshot  of  which  was, 
that  Weaver  Campbell  was  positively  to  take 
back  his  unlucky  Tom,  with  the  Devil  or  with- 
out him.  For  this  was  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
beginning,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  very  hard 
to  be  discovered.  Whereupon  Tom  returned; 
but,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  heard  a  voice 
"forbidding  him  to  enter  that  house,  or  any 
other  place  where  his  father's  calling  was  exer- 
cised." Was  Tom,  the  Glasgow  student,  afraid 
of  being  made  a  weaver,  consent  or  none  de- 
manded? In  spite  of  the  warning  voice  he 
valiantly  entered,  and  his  persecutions,  of 
course,  began  at  once.  They  were  tremendous— 
in  fact,  they  were  so  tremendous  that  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  minister's  house ;  but  he 
evidently  left  behind  him  some  imitator  or  dis- 
ciple worthy  of  his  teaching,  for  on  Monday,  the 
12th  of  February,  the  Demon  began  to  speak 
to  the  family,  who,  nothing  afraid,  answered 
quite  cheerily,  and  the  family  and  the  Devil 
soon  got  so  confidential  and  familiar  that 
they  had  long  talks  together ;  but  on  _  what 
topics  does  not  quite  appear.  The  ministers, 
hearing  of  this,  convened  again,  and  met 
at  Weaver  Campbell's  to  see  what  they  could 
do.  As  soon  as  they  entered,  Satan  began: 
"  Quum  literatum  is  good  Latin,"  quoth  he. 
These  were  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  ru- 
diments, as  taught  in  the  grammar  school. 
Tom's  classical  knowledge  was  coming  into 
play. 

After  a  while  he  cries  again :  "  A  dog !  a 
dog !"  The  minister,  thinking  he  was  alluded 
to,  answered,  "  he  thought  it  no  ill  to  be  reviled 
of  him ;"  to  which  Satan  replied  civilly :  "  It 
was  not  you,  sir,  I  spoke  to.  I  meant  the  dog 
there,"  for  there  was  a  dog  standing  behind 
backs.  They  then  went  to  prayer.  Always 
at  such  times,  Tom,  or  the  Devil,  remained 
reverently  silent ;  his  education  being  not  car- 
ried out  yet  to  the  point  of  scoffing.  Imme- 
diately after  prayer  was  ended,  a  counterfeit 
voice  asked,  "  Would  ye  know  the  witches  of 
Glenluce  ?  I  will  tell  ye  them,"  naming  four 
or  five  persons  of  indifferent  repute  ;  one  of 
whom  was  dead.  The  weaver  said  this,  think- 
ing to  have  caught  him  tripping,  but  the  Demon 
answered  promptly,  "It  is  true  she  is  dead 
long  ago,  but  her  spirit  is  living  with  us  in  the 
world." 

The  minister  replied,  saying  ("though  it 
was  not  convenient  to  speak  to  such  an  ex- 
communicated intercommuned  person"),  "The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan,  and  put  thee  to  silence. 
We  are  not  to  receive  information  from  thee, 
whatsoever  fame  any  person  goes  under._  Thou 
art  seeking  but  to  seduce  this  family,  for 
Satan's  kingdom  is  not  divided  against  itself." 
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After  this  little  sparring  there  was  prayer 
again;  so  Tom  did  not  tako  much  by  this 
move. 

All  this  while,  the  young  Glasgow  collegian 
was  very  hardly  holden,  so  there  was  more 

B'ayer  on  his  special  behalf  again.  The 
evil  then  said,  on  their  rising:  "Give  me 
a  spade  and  a  shovel,  and  depart  from  the 
house  for  seven  days,  and  I  will  make  a  grave 
and  lie  down  in  it,  and  shall  trouble  you  no 
more." 

The  goodman  (Campbell)  answered:  "Not 
so  much  as  a  straw  shall  be  given  thee,  through 
God's  assistance,  even  thougn  that  would  do  it. 
God  shall  remove  thee  in  due  time."  Satan 
cried  out,  "  I  will  not  remove  for  you.  I  have 
my  commission  from  Christ  to  tarry  and  vex 
tliis  family."  Says  the  minister,  coming  to  the 
weaver's  assistance,  "A  permission  thou  hast 
indeed ;  but  God  will  stop  it  in  due  time."  Says 
the  Demon,  respectfully,  "  I  have,  sir,  a  com- 
mission which,  perhaps,  will  last  longer  than 
yours."  Furthermore,  the  Demon  said  he  had 
given  Tom  this  commission  to  keep.  Interro- 
gated, that  young  gentleman  replied,  that  "  he 
had  something  put  into  his  pocket,  but  it  did 
not  tarry." 

They  then  began  to  search  about  for  the  Foul 
Fiend,  and  one  gentleman  said,  "We  think 
this  voice  speaks  out  of  the  children."  The 
Foul  Fiend,  very  angry  at  this,  cried,  "You 
lie  !  God  shall  judge  you  for  your  lying,  and  I 
and  my  father  will  come  and  fetch  you  to  hell 
with  warlock  thieves,"  and  so  the  Devil  dis- 
charged (forbade)  the  gentleman  to  speak  any- 
thing, saying:  "Let  him  that  hath  a  commis- 
sion speak  (meaning  the  minister),  for  he  is  the 
servant  of  God."  The  minister,  accepting  the 
challenge,  had  a  little  religious  controversy  with 
the  Devil,  who  at  last  confessed  simply,  "I 
knew  not  these  scriptures  till  my  father  taught 
me  them."  Nothing  of  all  this  disturbing  the 
easy  faith  of  his  audience,  they,  through  the 
minister  whom  alone  he  would  obey,  conjured 
him  to  tell  them  who  he  was,  whereupon  he 
said  that  he  was  an  evil  spirit  come  from  the 
bottomless  pit  of  hell,  to  vex  tliis  house,  and 
that  Satan  was  his  father.  And  then  there  ap- 

S eared  a  naked  hand,  and  an  arm  from  the  elbow 
o\vu,  beating  on  the  floor,  till  the  house  did 
shake  again,  and  a  loud  and  fearful  crying, 
"Come  up,  father!  come  up,  father!  I  will 
send  my  father  among  ye.  See !  there  he  is 
behind  your  backs !" 

The  minister  said,  "I  saw,  indeed,  a  hand 
and  an  arm,  when  the  stroke  was  given  and 
heard." 

Said  the  Devil,  "Saw  ye  that  P  It  was  not 
my  hand,  it  was  my  father  s.  My  hand  is  more 
black  in  the  loop. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Gilbert  Campbell  in  an  ecstasy, 
"that  I  might  see  thee  as  well  as  I  hear 
thee." 

"  Would  ye  see  me  ?"  says  the  Foul  Thief. 
'  Put  out  the  candle,  and  I  shall  come  butt 
the  house  [to  the  outer  room]  among  you  like 
pieballs :  I  shall  let  ye  see  me,  indeed !" 


Alexander  Bailie,  of  Dunraget,  said  to  the  mi- 
nister, "  Let  us  go  ben  [to  the  inner  room],  and 
see  if  there  be  any  hand  to  be  seen."  But  the 
Demon  exclaimed,  "No!  let  him  (the  minister) 
come  ben  alone.  He  is  a  good  honest  man,  his 
single  word  may  be  believea."  He  then  abused 
Mr.  Robert  Hay,  a  very  honest  gentleman,  very  ill 
with  his  tongue,  calling  him  witch  and  warlock ; 
and  a  little  after  cried  out,  "  A  witch !  a  witch ! 
There's  a  witch  sitting  upon  the  raist — take  her 
away  !"  He  meant  there  was  a  hen  sitting  on 
a  rafter  of  the  house.  If  the  joke  had  a  point 
then,  it  has  got  blunted  now,  and  does  not,  to 
us,  show  wit  or  wisdom ;  unless  indeed  Master 
Tom  meant  it  as  a  piece  of  profound  satire, 
which  is  scarcely  to  oe  believed.  They  then 
again  went  to  prayer,  and,  when  ended,  the 
Devil  cried  out,  "If  the  good  man's  son's 
prayers  at  the  college  of  Glasgow  did  not  pre- 
vail with  God,  my  father  and  I  had  wrought  a 
mischief  here  ere  now." 

Alexander  Bailie  said,  "  Well,  I  see  you  ac- 
knowledge a  God,  and  that  prayer  prevails  with 
him,  and  therefore  we  must  pray  to  God,  and 
commit  the  event  to  him."  lo  whom  the  Devil 
replied — having  an  evident  spite  against  him : 
"  Yea,  sir,  you  speak  of  prayer,  with  your  broad- 
lipped  hat"  (for  the  gentleman  had  lately  gotten 
a  hat  in  the  fashion  with  broad  lips) ;  "  I'll 
bring  a  pair  of  shears  from  my  father's  which 
shall  clip  the  lips  of  it  a  little."  And  Alexander 
Bailie  presently  imagined  that  he  heard  and  felt 
a  pair  of  shears  go  clipping  round  his  hat,  which 
he  lifted,  to  see  if  the  Foul  Thief  had  meddled 
with  it. 

Then  the  Fiend  fell  to  prophesying.  "  Tom 
was  to  be  a  merchant,  Rob  a  smith,  John  a 
minister,  and  Hugh  a  lawyer,"  all  which  came 
to  pass.  Turning  to  Jennet,  the  goodmanrs 
daughter,  he  cried,  "  Jennet  Campbell,  Jennet 
Campbell,  wilt  thou  cast  me  thy  belt  ?" 

Quoth  she,  "What  a  widdy  [a  gallows]  wouldst 
thou  do  with  my  belt  ?" 

"  I  would  fain,"  says  he,  "  fasten  my  loose 
bones  together." 

A  younger  daughter  was  sitting  "busking 
[decking]  her  young  puppies,'as  young  girls  are 
used  to  do."  He  threatens  to  "  ding  out  her 
haras ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  commentator, 
brain  her.  Says  she,  quietly,  "  No,  if  God  be  to 
the  fore ;"  and  so  falls  to  her  work  again.  The 
goodwife,  having  brought  out  some  oread,  was 
breaking  it,  so  that  every  one  of  the  company 
should  have  a  piece.  Cries  he,  "  Grissel  Wyllie ! 
Grissel  Wyllie !  give  me  a  piece  of  that  havre 
bread  (for  so  they  call  their  oat-cake).  I  have 
gotten  nothing  this  day,  but  a  bit  from  Marritt ;" 
that  is,  as  they  speak  in  the  country,  Margaret. 
The  minister  said  to  them  all,  "  Beware  of  that ! 
for  it  is  sacrificing  to  the  Devil."  Marritt  was 
then  called,  and  inquired  of  if  she  gave  him  any, 
of  her  havre  bread.  "No,"  says  she;  "but 
when  I  was  eating  my  due  piece  this  morn- 
ing, something  came  and  clicked  it  out  of  my 
hands." 

The  evening  had  now  come,  and  the  company 
prepared  to  depart ;  the  minister,  and  tho  mi- 
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nister's  wife,  Alexander  Bailie,  of  Dunraget,  and 
his  broad-lipped  hat,  and  the  rest.  But  the 
Devil  cried  out,  in  a  kind  of  agony,  "  Let  not 
the  minister  go !  I  shall  burn  the  house  if  he 
goes  !"  Weaver  Campbell,  desperately  fright- 
ened, besought  the  minister  to  stay  ;  to  which  he 
at  last  consented,  not  willing  to  see  them  come 
to  mischief.  As  he  turned  back  into  the  house, 
the  Devil  gave  a  great  gaff  of  laughing,  saying, 
"  Now,  sir,  you  have  done  my  bidding !"  which 
was  unhandsome  of  Tom. 

"  Not  thine ;  but,  in  obedience  to  God,  have 
I  returned  to  bear  this  man  company  whom  thou 
dost  afflict,"  says  the  minister,  nowise  discom- 
posed. 

Then  the  minister  discharged  all  from  speak- 
ing to  the  Demon,  saying  that  when  it  spoke 
they  must  only  kneel  and  pray  to  God.  This 
did  not  suit  the  Devil  at  all.  He  roared 
mightily,  and  cried,  "  What !  will  ye  not  speak 
to  me  ?  I  shall  strike  the  bairns  and  do  all 
manner  of  mischief!"  No  answer  was  re- 
turned: and  then  the  little  children  were 
slapped  and  beaten  on  their  bare  persons — 
where  little  children  are  used  to  be  beaten. 
After  a  while  this  ended  too,  and  then  he 
called  out  to  the  goodwife,  "  Grissel,  put  out 
the  candle !" 

"  Shall  I  do  it  ?"  says  she  to  the  minister's 
wife. 

"No;  for  then  shall  you  obey  the  Devil,' 
answered  that  discreet  person. 

Upon  this  the  Demon  shouted  with  a  loudei 
voice,    "Put  out    the    candle!"     The   candh 
went  on  burning.    For  the  third  time,  "Pu 
out  the  candle,  I  say!"     Grissel,  not  caring 
to   continue  the   uproar,  put  it  out.      "Am" 
now,"  says  he,  "  I'll  trouble  you  no  more  thi 
night." 

Once  again,  the  ministers  and  gentlemen  me 
for  prayer  and  exorcism,  when  it  is  to  b 
presumed  that  Tom  was  not  with  them,  fo 
everything  was  quiet ;  but  soon  after,  the  stir 
began  again,  and  Tom  and  the  rest  were  sor 
molested.  Gilbert  Campbell  made  an  appeal  t 
the  Synod  of  Presbyters  ;  a  committee  of  whic 
appointed  a  special  day  of  humiliation  in  Fe 
bruary,  1656,  for  the  freeing  of  the  weaver' 
house  from  this  affliction;  in  consequenc 
whereof,  from  April  to  August  the  Devil  wa 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  family  lived  together  i 
peace.  But,  after  this  time,  the  mischief  brok 
out  afresh.  Perhaps  Tom  had  come  home  fror 
college,  or  his  father  had  renewed  his  talk 
binding  him  to  his  own  trade;  whatever  th 
cause,  the  effect  was  certain— the  Devil  ha 
come  back  to  Glenluce. 

One  day,  as  the  goodwife  was  standing 
the  fire,  making  the  porridge  for  the  childrer 


which  was  the  oatmeal,  out  of  her  hand,  an 
spilt  all  the  meal. 

"  Let  me  have  the  tin-plate    again,"   sai 


rissel  Wyllie  very  humbly  ;  and  it  came  flying 
ack  to  her.  "  It  is  like  if  she  had  sought  the 
eal  too,  she  might  have  got  it,  such  is  his 
vility  when  he  is  entreated,"  says  the  com- 
lentator. 

Things  after  this,  went  very  ill.  The  children 
ere  daily  thrashed  with  heavy  staves,  and  every 
ne  in  the  family  underwent  much  personal 
atnage ;  until,  as  a  climax,  on  the  eighteenth 
f  September,  the  Demon  said  he  would  burn  the 
ouse  down,  and  did  in  very  truth  set  it  on  fire. 
Jut  it  was  put  out  again,  before  much  mischief 
as  done. 

After  a  time — probably  by  Tom's  going  away» 
r  getting  afraid  of  being  found  out — the  Devil 
vas  quieted  and  laid  for  ever.     "This  weaver 
nust  have  been  a  very  odd  man  that  endured 
o  long  these   marvellous  disturbances,"    says 
VIr.  George  Sinclair,  from  whose  Satan's  Ln- 
isible  World  Discovered,  printed  in  1685,  I 
lave  taken,  often  verbatim,  this    strange  and 
nost  veracious  history.  It  is  a  singular  instance 
of  how  much  people  will  believe  without  ex- 
amination,  and  of  how  far  a  little  boldness, 
manual  dexterity,  and  unscrupulosity,  will  im- 
pose even  on  fairly  discerning  and  well-educated 
Tien.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
,he  indiscreet  expression  of  a  doubt  then,  would 
lave  subjected  the  most  respectable  gentleman 
in  the  place — Alexander  Bailie,  of  Dunraget, 
liimself — to  the  charge    of    Sadduceeism  and 
atheism ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  might  have  lighted 
a  fire  in  Glenluce  which  only  blood  would  have 
quenched.     For,  if  the  laws  were  severe  against 
witches  and  witchcraft,  they  were  no  milder  to- 
wards those  who  doubted  inopportunely ;   the 
Black   Art  was  damnable,  but  unbelief   in  it 
was  more  damnable.     Accordingly,  Tom  played 
off  his  demoniacal  pranks  with  very  little  fear 
of  detection ;  for  who  amongst  that  godly  com- 
pany would  have  dared  to  say,  "  This  is  no  fiend, 
but  a  human  being ;  no  possession,  but  simply  a 
boy's  froward  trick?"      The  minister  himself 
dared  not  have  said  so;    and  Tom  knew  full 
well  the  illimitable  extent  of   superstition  by 
which  he  was  supported.     The  Devil  of  Glen- 
luce was  neither  more  nor   less  than  a  fast 
young  lad    from    college,   with    a    horror  of 
his  father's  trade,  and  a  quantity  of  time  and 
energy  unemployed  on  his   hands,   which  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  use  for  his 
own  amusement. 

Has  the  race  of  such  young  evil  spirits  quite 
died  out  ? 
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A  DAY'S  RIDE:  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FATHER  Dyke  was  one  of  those  characters 
which  Ireland  alone  produces — a  sporting  priest. 
In  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  the  type  is  unknown. 
Time  was,  when  the  aboe",  elegant,  witty,  and 
well  bred,  was  a  great  element  of  polished  life ; 
when  his  brilliant  conversation  and  his  in- 
sidious address  threw  all  the  charm  of  culture 
over  a  society  which  was  only  rescued  from 
coarseness  by  the  marvellous  dexterity  of  such 
intellectual  gladiators.  They  have  passed  away, 
like  many  other  things  brilliant  and  striking: 
the  gilded  coach,  the  red-heeled  slipper,  and  the 
supper  of  the  regency ;  the  powdered  marquise, 
for  a  smile  of  whose  dimpled  mouth  the  deadly 
rapier  has  flashed  in  the  moonlight;  the  per- 
fumed beauty,  for  one  of  whose  glances  a  poet 
would  have  racked  his  brain  to  render  worthily 
in  verse ;  the  gilded  salon  where,  in  a  sort  of 
incense,  all  the  homage  of  genius  was  offered  up 
before  the  altar  of  loveliness — gone  are  they  all ! 

Au  fond,  the  world  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
although  we  drive  to  a  club  dinner  in  a  one 
horse  brougham ;  and  if  we  meet  the  cure"  of 
St.  Roch,  we  find  him  to  be  rather  a  morose 
middle  aged  man  with  a  taste  for  truffles,  and  a 
talent  for  silence.  It  is  not  as  the  successor  of 
the  witty  abbe',  that  I  adduce  the  sporting 
priest,  but  simply  as  a  variety  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical character  which,  doubtless,  a  very  few  more 
years  will  have  consigned  to  the  realm  of  history. 
He,  too,  will  be  a  bygone !  Father  Tom,  as 
he  was  popularly  called,  never  needing  any 
more  definite  designation,  was  tarn  Marte  quam 
Mercuric,  as  much  poacher  as  priest,  and 
made  his  sporting  acquirements  subservient  to 
the  demands  of  an  admirable  table.  The 
thickest  salmon,  the  curdiest  trout,  the  fattest 
partridge,  and  the  most  tender  woodcock, 
smokea  on  his  board,  and,  rumour  said,  cooked 
with  a  delicacy  that  more  pretentious  houses 
could  not  rival.  In  the  great  world,  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  see  some 
favoured  individual  permitted  to  do  things 
which,  by  common  voice,  are  proclaimed  im- 
practicable or  improper.  With  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  outrage  the  ordinances  of  so- 
ciety, such  people  accept  no  law  but  their  own 
inclination,  ana  seem  to  declare  that  they  are 
altogether  exempt  from  the  restraints  that  bind 


other  men.  In  a  small  way  and  an  humble 
sphere,  Father  Tom  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and 
there  was  not  in  his  whole  county  to  be  found 
one  man  churlish  or  ungenerous  enough  to  dis- 
pute it ;  and  thus  was  he  suffered  to  throw  his 
line,  snap  his  gun,  or  unleash  his  dog  in  pre- 
cincts where  many  with  higher  claims  had  been 
refused  permission. 

It  was  not  alone  that  he  enjoyed  the  invigo- 
rating pleasure  of  field  sports  in  practice,  but  lie 
delighted  in  everything  which  bore  any  relation- 
ship to  them.  There  was  not  a  column  of  Bell's 
Life  in  which  he  had  not  his  sympathy — the 
pigeon  match,  the  pedestrian,  the  Yankee  trotter, 
the  champion  for  the  silver  sculls  at  Chelsea, 
the  dog  "Billy,"  were  all  subjects  of  interest  to 
him.  Never  did  the  most  inveterate  blue  stock- 
ing more  delight  in  the  occasion  of  meeting 
a  great  celebrity  of  letters,  than  did  he  when 
chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the  jock  who 
rode  the  winner  at  the  Oaks,  or  the  "  Game 
Chicken"  who  punished  the  "  Croydon  Pet"  in 
the  prize  ring.  But  now  for  the  letter,  which 
will  as  fully  reveal  the  man  as  any  mere  de- 
scription. It  was  a  narrative  of  races  he  had  at- 
tended, and  rowing  matches  he  had  witnessed, 
with  little  episodes  of  hawking,  badger  drawing, 
and  cock-fighting  intermixed : 

"  I  came  down  here — Brighton — to  swim  for 
a  wager  of  five-and-twenty  sovereigns  against  a 
Major  Blayse,  of  the  Third  Light  Dragoon 
Guards;  we  made  the  match  after  mess  at 
Aldershot,  when  neither  of  us  was  anything  to 
speak  of  too  sober;  but  as  we  were  backed 
strongly — he  rather  the  favourite— there  was  no 
way  of  drawing  the  bet.  I  beat  him  after  a  hard 
struggle ;  we  were  two  hours  and  forty  minutes 
in  the  water,  and  netted  about  sixty  pounds 
besides.  We  dined  with  the  depot  m  the 
evening,  and  I  won  a  ten-pound  note  on  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  ought  to  be  saffron  in  the 
American  drink  called  '  greased  lightning ;'  but 
this  was  not  the  only  piece  of  luck  that  attended 
me,  as  you  shall  hear.  As  I  was  taking  my 
morning  canter  on  the  Downs,  I  perceived  that 
a  stranger — a  jockey-like  fellow,  not  quite  a 
gentleman,  but  near  it — seemed  to  keep  me  in 
view ;  now  riding  past,  now  behind  me,  and  al- 
ways bestowing  his  whole  attention  on  my  nag. 
Of  course,  I  showed  the  beast  off  to  the  best, 
and  handled  him  skilfully.  I  thought  to  myself, 
he  likes  the  pony ;  he'll  be  for  making  me  an 
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offer  for  him.  I  was  right.  I  had  just  seated 
myself  at  breakfast,  when  the  stranger  sent  his 
card,  with  a  request  to  speak  to  me.  He  was  a 
foreigner,  but  spoke  very  correct  English,  and 
his  object  was  to  learn  if  I  would  sell  my  horse. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  refused  at  once.  The 
animal  suited  me,  and  I  was  one  of  those  people 
who  find  it  excessively  difficult  to  be  mounted 
to  their  satisfaction.  1  needed  temper,  training, 
action,  gentleness,  beauty,  high  courage,  and 
perfect  steadiness,  and  a  number  of  such-like 
seeming  incongruities.  He  looked  a  little  im- 
patient at  all  this ;  he  seemed  to  say,  '  I  know 
all  this  kind  of  nonsense;  I  have  heard  ship 
loads  of  such  gammon  before.  Be  frank  and 
say,  what's  the  figure ;  how  much  do  you  want 
for  him  ?'  He  looked  this,  I  say ;  but  he  never 
uttered  a  word,  and  at  last  I  asked  him, 

"  '  Are  you  a  dealer  ?' 

"  'Well,'  said  he,  with  an  arch  smile,  'some- 
thing in  that  line.' 

"  '  I  thought  so,'  said  I.  '  The  pony  is  a  rare 
good  one.' 

"  He  nodded  assent. 

"  '  He  can  jump  a  bar  of  his  own  height  ?' 

"  Another  nod. 

"  '  And  he's  as  fresh  on  his  legs ' 

" ( As  if  he  were  not  twenty-six  years  old,' 
he  broke  in. 

"  '  Twenty-six  fiddle-sticks !  Look  at  his 
mouth  ;  he  has  an  eight-year  old  mouth.' 

"  '  I  know  it,'  said  he,  dryly ;  '  and  so  he  had 
fourteen  years  ago.  Will  you  take  fifty  sove- 
reigns for  him  ?'  he  added,  drawing  out  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  from  his  pocket. 

"  '  No,'  said  I,  firmly ;  '  nor  sixty,  nor 
seventy,  nor  eighty !' 

" '  I  am  sorry  to  have  intruded  upon  you/  said 
he,  rising,  '  and  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  I  am  one  who  gains  his 
living  by  horses,  and  it  is  only  possible  for  me 
to  exist  by  the  generosity  of  those  who  deal 
with  me.' 

"  This  appeal  was  a  home-thrust,  and  I  said, 
'  What  can  you  afford  to  give  ?' 

"'All  I  have  here,'  said  he,  producing  a 
handful  of  gold,  and  spreading  it  on  the  table. 

"  We  set  to  counting,  and  there  were  sixty- 
seven  sovereigns  in  the  mass.  I  swept  off  the 
money  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  said,  '  The 
beast  is  yours.' 

"  He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  to  relieve  his 
heart  of  a  load  of  care,  and  said,  '  Men  of  my 
stamp,  and  who  lead  such  lives  as  I  do,  are 
rarely  superstitious.3 

"  '  Very  true/  said  I,  with  a  nod  of  encourage- 
ment for  him  to  go  on. 

"  '  Well/  said  ne,  resuming,  '  I  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  any  possibility  could  have 
made  me  so.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  that 
laughed  at  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  despised 
omens,  sneered  at  warnings,  and  scorned  at 
predictions,  I  was  he ;  and  yet  I  have  lived  to 
be  the  most  credulous  and  the  most  supersti- 
tious of  men.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  and 
twenty- seven  days— I  remember  the  time  to  an 
hour — since  I  sold  that  pony  to  the  Prince 


Ernest  von  Saxenhausen,  and  since  that  day  I 
never  had  luck.  So  long  as  I  owned  him  all 
went  well  with  me.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  the  chief  of  a  company  of  equestrians,  and 
one  corps,  known  as  Klam's  Kunst-Reiters,  was 
the  most  celebrated  on  the  Continent.  In  three 
years  I  made  three  hundred  thousand  guilders, 
and  if  the  devil  had  not  induced  me  to  sell 
"  Schatzchen" — that  was  his  name — I  should  be 
this  day  as  rich  as  Heman  Rothschild  !  From 
the  hour  he  walked  out  of  the  circus  our  cala- 
mities began.  I  lost  my  wife  by  fever  at 
Wiesbaden,  the  most  perfect  high-school  horse- 
woman in  Europe ;  my  son,  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  fell  and  dislocated  his  neck ;  the  year  after, 
at  Vienna,  my  daughter  Gretchen  was  blinded 
riding  through  a  fiery  hoop  at  Homburg ;  and 
four  years  later,  all  the  company  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  the  Havannah,  leaving  me  utterly  beg- 
gared and  ruined.  Now  these,  you  would  say, 
though  great  misfortunes,  are  all  in  the 
course  of  common  events.  But  what  will  you 
say  when,  on  the  eve  of  each  of  them, 
"  Schatzchen"  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  per- 
forming some  well-known  feat  or  other,  and 
bringing  down,  as  he  ever  did,  thunders  of 
applause ;  and  never  did  he  so  appear  without  a 
disaster  coming  after.  I  struggled  hard  before 
I  suffered  this  notion  to  influence  me.  It  was 
years  before  I  even  mentioned  it  to  any  one ; 
and  I  used  for  a  while  to  make  a  jest  of  it  in 
the  circus,  saying,  "  Take  care  of  yourselves  to- 
night, for  I  saw  '  Schatzchen.'  "  Of  course  they 
were  not  the  stuff  to  be  deterred  by  such  warn- 
ings, but  they  became  so  at  last.  That  they 
did,  and  were  so  terrified,  so  thoroughly  ter- 
rified, that  the  day  after  one  of  my  visions  not  a 
single  member  of  the  troupe  would  venture  on 
a  hazardous  feat  of  any  kind ;  and  if  we  per- 
formed at  all,  it  was  only  some  common-place 
exercises,  with  few. risks  and  no  daring  exploits 
whatever.  Worn  out  with  evil  fortune,  crushed 
and  almost  broken-hearted,  I  struggled  on  for 
years,  secretly  determining,  if  ever  I  should 
chance  upon  him,  to  buy  back  Schatzchen  with 
my  last  penny  in  the  world.  Indeed,  there  were 
moments  in  which  such  was  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  my  mind,  I  could  have  committed  a 
dreadful  crime  to  regain  possession  of  him. 
We  were  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for 
Ostend  the  other  night,  when  I  saw  you  riding 
on  the  Downs,  and  I  came  ashore  at  once  to 
track  you  out,  for  I  knew  him,  though  fully 
half  a  mile  away.  None  of  my  comrades  could 
guess  what  detained  me,  nor  understand  why  I 
asked  each  of  them  in  turn  to  lend  me  whatever 
money  he  could  spare.  It  was  in  this  way  I 
made  up  the  little  purse  you  see.  It  was  thus 
provided  that  I  dared  to  present  myself  to-day 
before  you.' 

"As  he  gave  me  this  narrative  his  manner  grew 
more  eager  and  excited,  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  his  mind,  from  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  one  thought,  had  received  a  se- 
rious shock.  It  was  exactly  one  of  those 
cases  which  physicians  describe  as  leaving  the 
intellect  unimpaired  while  some  one  faculty  is 
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under  the  thraldom  of  a  dominant  and  ail-oer- 
vading  im  I  saw  this  more  palpably, 

i,  having  declined  to  accept  more  thuu  his 
original  uuVr  of  lil'l  v  [>oiuuls,  1  replaced  the  re- 
mainder iu  his  hand,  he  evinced  scarcely  any 
gratitude  for  my  liberality,  so  totally  waa  he 
engrossed  by  the  idea  that  the  horse  was  now 
his  own,  and  that  Fortune  would  no  longer  hare 
any  pretext  for  using  him  so  severely  as  before. 

"  '  I  don't  know— I  cannot  know,'  said  he, '  if 
fortune  means  to  deal  more  kindly  by  me  than 
heretofore,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the 
future  now ;  I  have  a  kind  of  trustful  courage  as 
to  what  may  come,  that  tells  me  no  disaster  will 
deter  me,  no  mishap  cast  me  down.' 

"  These  were  his  words  as  he  aroso  to  take  his 
leave.  Of  his  meeting  with  the  pony  I  am 
afraid  to  trust  myself,  to  speak.  It  was  such  an 
overflow  of  affection  as  one  might  witness  from 
a  long  absent  brother  on  being  once  again  re- 
stored to  his  own.  I  cannot  say  that  the  beast 
knew  him,  nor  would  I  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  did  not,  for  certainly  some  of  his  old  in- 
stiucts  seemed  gradually  to  revive  within  him  on 
hearing  certain  words;  and  when  ordered  to 
take  a  respectful  farewell  of  me,  the  pony 
planted  a  foreLeg  on  each  of  his  master's  shoul- 
ders, and,  taking  off  his  hat  with  his  teeth, 
bowed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  most  deferential 
fashion.  I  wished  them  both  every  success 
in  life,  and  we  parted.  As  I  took  my  evening's 
stroll  on  the  pier  I  saw  them  embark  tor  Ostend, 
the  pony  sheeted  most  carefully,  and  every  ima- 
ginable precaution  taken  to  ensure  him  against 
cold.  Ihe  man  himself  was  poorly  clad  and  in- 
differently provided  against  the  accidents  of  the 
voyage.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  the  disparity 
required  a  word  of  apology,  for  he  said,  in  a 
whisper :  '  It'll  soon  furnish  me  with  a  warm 
cloak ;  it'll  not  leave  me  long  in  difficulties !' 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  Croftou,  there  was  some- 
Ihing  contagious  in  the  poor  fellow's  supersti- 
tion, for,  as  he  sailed  away,  the  thought  lay 
heavily  on  my  heart,  '  What  if  I,  too,  should 
have  parted  with  ray  good  luck  in  life  ?  How 
if  I  have  bartered  my  fortune  for  a  few  pieces 
of  money  ?'  The  longer  I  dwelt  on  this 
theme  the  more  forcibly  did  it  strike  me.  My 
original  possession  of  the  animal  was  accom- 
plished in  a  way  that  aided  the  illusion.  It  was 
thus  I  won  him  on  a  hit  of  backgammon !" 

As  I  read  thus  far,  the  paper  dropped  from  my 
hands,  mylie.nl  reeled,and  in  a  faint  dreamystate, 
as  if  drugged  by  some  strong  narcotic,  I  sank,  I 
know  not  how  long,  unconscious.  The  first 
thing  which  met  my  eyes  on  awakening,  was  the 
line,  "  I  won  him  on  a  hit  of  backgammon !" 
The  whole  story  was  at  once  before  me.  It  was 
of  Blondel  I  was  reading !  Bloudel  was  the  beast 
whose  influence  had  swayed  one  man's  destiny. 
So  long  as  he  owned  him,  the  world  went  well 
and  happily  with  him ;  all  prospered  and  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  a  charm  like  the  old  lamp  of 
Aladdin.  And  this  was  the  treasure  I  had  lost. 
So  far  from  imputing  an  ignorant  superstition  to 
the  German,  I  concurred  is  every  speculation, 


every  theory  of  his  invention.  The  man  had 
evidently  discovered  one  of  those  carious  pro- 
blems  in  what  we  rashly  call  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  It  was  not  the  animal  himself  that 
secured  good  fortune,  it  was  that,  in  his  "circum- 
stances," what  Strauff  calls  "  die  umringende 
Begebenheiten"  of  his  lot,  this  creature  was 
sure  to  cull  forth  efforts  and  develop  resources 
in  his  possessor,  of  which,  without  his  aid,  he 
would  have  gone  all  through  life  unconscious. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  our  lives  are  the  sport 
of  accident — the  minute  too  early  or  too  late — 
the  calm  that  detained  us — the  snow-storm  that 
blocked  the  road — the  chance  meeting  with  this 
or  that  man,  which  we  lay  such  stress  on — what 
are  they  in  reality  but  trivial  incidents  without 
force  or  effect,  save  as  they  impel  to  action  ? 
They  call  out  certain  qualities  in  our  nature  by 
which  our  whole  characters  become  modified. 
Your  horse  balks  at  a  fence  and  throws  you 
over  his  head ;  the  fall  is  not  a  very  grave  one, 
and  you  are  scarcely  hurt ;  you  have  fallen  into 
a  turnip-field,  and  the  honest  fellow  who  is 
hoeing  away  near  comes  kindly  to  your  aid,  and, 
in  good  Samaritan  fashion,  bathes  your  temples 
and  restores  you.  When  you  leave  him  at  last, 
you  go  forth  with  a  kindlier  notion  of  human 
nature ;  you  recognise  that  tie  "  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,"  and  you  seem  to  think  that 
hard  toil  hardens  not  the  heart,  nor  a  life  of  la- 
bour shuts  out  generous  sympathies — the  lesson 
is  a  life  one.  But  suppose  that  in  your  fall  you 
alight  on  a  bed  of  choice  tulips,  you  descend  in 
midst  of  a  rich  parterre  of  starry  anemonies,  and 
that  your  first  conscious  struggles  are  met  with 
words  of  anger  and  reproach,  instead  of  sorrow 
for  your  suffering  you  hear  sarcasms  on  your 
horsemanship,  and  insults  on  your  riding — no 
sympathy,  no  kindness,  no  generous  anxiety  for 
your  safety,  but  all  that  can  irritate  and  offend — 
more  thought,  in  fact,  for  the  petals  of  a  flower 
than  for  the  ligaments  of  your  knee,— then,  too, 
is  the  lesson  a  life  one,  and  its  fruits  will  be 
bitter  memories  for  many  a  year.  The  events 
of  our  existence  are  in  reality  nothing,  save  in 
our  treatment  of  them.  By  Blondel  I  recog- 
nised one  of  those  suggestive  influences  whick 
mould  fate  by  moulding  temperament.  The 
deep-reflecting  German  saw  this  :  it  was  clear 
he  knew  that  iu  that  animal  was  typified  all  that 
his  life  might  become.  Why  should  not  I  contest 
the  prize  with  him  P  Blondel  was  charged  with 
another  destiny  as  well  as  his. 

I  turned  once  more  to  the  letter,  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  read  it ;  so  many  were  the  imperti- 
nent allusions  to  myself,  my  manner,  my  appear- 
ance, and  my  conversation.  Still  more  insulting 
were  the  speculations  as  to  what  class  or  condi- 
tion I  belonged  to.  "  He  puzzled  us  completely," 
wrote  the  priest,  "  for  while  unmistakably  vulgar 
in  many  things,  there  were  certain  indications  of 
reading  and  education  about  him  that  refuted 
the  notion  of  his  being  what  Keldrum  thought — 
an  escaped  counter-jumper!  The  Guardsman 
insisted  he  was  a  valet ;  my  own  impression  was, 
the  fellow  had  kept  a  small  circulating  library, 
and  gone  mad  with  the  three-volume  novels. 
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At  all  events,  I  have  given  him  a  lesson  which, 
whether  profitable  or  not  to  him,  has  turned  out 
tolerably  well  for  me.  If  ever  you  chance  to 
hear  of  him — his  name  was  Podder  or  Pedder,  I 
think — pray  let  me  know,  for  my  curiosity  is 
still  unslaked  about  him."  He  thence  went  off 
to  a  sort  of  descriptive  catalogue  of  my  signs 
and  token,  so  positively  insulting,  that  I  cannot 
recal  it ;  the  whole  winding  up :  "  Add  to  all 
these,  an  immense  pomposity  of  tone,  with  a 
lisp,  and  a  Dublin  accent,  and  you  can  scarcely 
mistake  him."  Need  I  say,  benevolent  reader, 
that  fouler  calumnies  were  never  uttered,  nor 
more  unfounded  slanders  ever  pronounced  ? 

It  is  not  in  this  age  of  photography  that  a 
man  need  defend  his  appearance.  By  the  aid  of 
sun  and  collodion,  I  may  perhaps  one  day  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  so  devoid  of  personal 
graces  as  this  foul-mouthed  priest  would  persuade 
you.  I  am,  possibly,  in  this  pledge,  exceeding  the 
exact  limits  which  this  publication  may  enable 
me  to  sustain.  I  may  be  contracting  an  engage- 
ment which  cannot  be,  consistent  with  its 
principles,  fulfilled.  If  so,  I  must  be  your 
artist;  but  I  swear  to  you,  that  I  shall  not 
natter.  Potts,  painted  by  himself,  shall  be  a 
true  portrait.  Meanwhile,  I  have  time  to  look 
out  for  my  canvas,  and  you  will  be  patient 
enough  to  wait  till  it  be  filled. 

Again  to  this  confounded  letter : 

"  There  is  another  reason"  (wrote  Dyke)  "why 
I  should  like  to  chance  upon  this  fellow."  ("  This 
fellow"  meant  me.)  "  I  used  to  fancy  myself  un- 
equalled in  the  imaginative  department  of  conver- 
sation, by  the  vulgar  called  lying.  Here,  I  own, 
with  some  shame,  he  was  my  match.  A  more  fear- 
less, determined,  go-ahead  liar,  I  never  met.  Now, 
as  one  who  deems  himself  no  small  proficient  in 
the  art,  I  would  really  like  to  meet  him  once 
more.  We  could  approach  each  other  like  the 
augurs  of  old,  and  agree  to  be  candid  and  free- 
spoken  together,  exchanging  our  ideas  on  this 
great  topic,  and  frankly  communicating  any 
secret  knowledge  each  might  deem  that  he 
possessed.  I'd  go  a  hundred  miles  to  pass  an 
evening  with  him  _  alone,  to  hear  from  his  own 
lips  the  sort  of  early  training  and  discipline  his 
mind  went  through  :  who  were  his  first  instruc- 
tors, what  his  original  inducements.  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  certain :  a  man  thus  constituted 
has  only  to  put  the  curb  upon  his  faculty  to  be 
most  successful  in  life,  his  perils  will  ail  lie  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  resources :  let  him  sim- 
ply bend  himself  to  believe  in  some  of  the  im- 
positions he  would  force  upon  others.  Let  him 
give  his  delusions  the  force  acquired  by  con- 
victions, and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he  may 
become.  Be  on  the  look  out,  therefore,  for  him, 
as  a  great  psychological  phenomenon,  the  man 
who  outlied 

"  Your  sincerely  attached  friend, 

"  THOMAS  DARCY  DYKE. 

"P.S.  I  have  just  remembered  his  name.  It 
was  Potts :  the  villain  said  from  the  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  family.  I'm  sure  with  this  hint  you 
can't  fail  to  run  him  to  earth ;  and  I  entreat  of 
you  spare  no  pains  to  do  it." 


There  followed  here  some  more  impertinent 
personalities  as  clues  to  my  discovery,  which  my 
indulgent  reader  will  graciously  excuse  me  if  I 
do  not  stop  to  record  ;  enough  to  say  they  were 
as  unfounded  as  they  were  scurrilous. 

Another  and  very  different  train  of  thought, 
however,  soon  banished  these  considerations. 
This  letter  had  been  given  me  by  Crofton,  who 
had  already  read  it ;  he  had  perused  all  this  in- 
solent narrative  about  me  before  handing  it  to 
me,  and,  doubtless,  in  so  doing,  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  convey,  in  the  briefest  and 
most  emphatic  way  to  me,  that  I  was  found  out. 
It  was  simply  saying,  in  the  shortest  possible 
space,  "Thou  art  the  man!"  Oh,  the  ineffable 
shame  and  misery  of  that  thought !  Oh,  the 
bitterness  of  feeling !  How  my  character  should 
now  be  viewed  and  my  nature  discussed ! 
"  Only  think,  Mary,"  I  fancied  I  heard  him  say 
— "  only  think  who  our  friend  should  turn  out  to 
be — this  same  Potts :  the  fellow  that  van- 
quished Father  Dyke  in  story -telling,  and  out- 
lied  the  priest !  And  here  we  have  been  lavish- 
ing kindness  and  attentions  upon  one  who,  after 
all,  is  little  better  than  a  swindler,  sailing  under 
false  colours  and  fictitious  credentials  ;  for  who 
can  now  credit  one  syllable  about  his  having 
written  those  verses  he  read  for  us,  or  com- 
posed that  tale  of  which  he  told  us  the 
opening?  What  a  lesson  in  future  about  ex- 
tending confidence  to  utter  strangers !  What 
caution  and  reserve  should  it  not  teach  us ! 
How  guarded  should  we  be  not  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  fascinated  by  the  captivations  of 
manner  and  the  insinuating  charms  of  address  ! 
If  Potts  had  been  less  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance, less  gifted  and  agreeable — if,  instead  of 
being  a  consummate  man  of  the  world,  with  the 
breeding  of  a  courtier  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
scholar,  he  had  been  a  pedantic  puppy  with  a 

lisp  and  a  Dublin  accent "  Oh,  ignominy 

and  disgrace !  these  were  the  very  words  of  the 
priest  in  describing  me,  which  came  so  patly  to 
my  memory,  and  I  grew  actually  sick  with 
shame  as  I  recalled  them.  I  next  became 
angry.  Was  this  conduct  of  Crofton's  delicate 
or  considerate  ?  Was  it  becoming  in  one  who 
had  treated  me  as  his  friend  thus  abruptly  to 
conclude  our  intimacy  by  an  insult  ?  Handing 
me  such  a  letter  was  saying,  "  There's  a  por- 
trait, can  you  say  any  one  it  resembles  ?"  How 
much  more  generous  had  he  said,  "  Tell  me  all 
about  this  wager  of  yours  with  Father  Dyke — I 
want  to  hear  your  account  of  it,  for  old  Tom  is 
not  the  most  veracious  of  mortals  nor  the  most 
mealy-mouthed  of  commentators.  Just  give  me 
your  version  of  the  incident,  Potts,  and  I  am 
satisfied  it  will  be  the  true  one."  That's  what 
he  might,  that's  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  I 
can  swear  it  is  what  I,  Potts,  would  have  done 
by  him,  or  by  any  other  stranger  whose  graceful 
manners  and  pleasing  qualities  had  won  my 
esteem  and  conciliated  my  regard.  I'd  have 
said,  "Potts,  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  to 
know  how  unjust  it  is  to  measure  men  by  one 
and  the  same  standard.  The  ardent,  impassioned 
nature  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  cold  and  cal- 
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culating  spirit.  The  imaginative  man  has  the 
same  necessity  for  the  development  of  his  crea- 
ture faculty  as  the  strongly  muscular  man  of 
bodily  exercise.  He  must  blow  off  the  steam  of 
his  invention,  or  the  boiler  will  not  contain  it. 
You  and  Le  Sage  and  Alexandra  Dumas  are  a 
category.  You  are  not  the  Clerks  of  a  Census 
Commission,  or  Masters  in  Equity.  You  are 
the  chartered  libertines  of  fiction.  Shake  out 
your  reefs,  and  go  free — free  as  the  winds  that 
waft  you !" 

To  all  these  reflections  came  the  last  one.  "  I 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  that  speedily!  I 
will  recover  Blondel,  u  I  devote  my  life  to  the 
task.  I  will  regain  him,  let  the  cost  be  what  it 
may.  Mounted  upon  that  creature,  I  will  ride 
up  totheRosary;  the  time  shall  be  evening;  a  sun 
just  sunk  behind  the  horizon  shall  have  left  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  a  golden  and  rosy  light, 
which  shall  tip  his  mane  with  a  softened  lustre, 
and  shed  over  my  own  features  a  rich  Titian- 
like  tint.  '  I  come,'  will  I  say,  '  to  vindicate  the 
fair  fame  of  one  who  once  owned  your  affection. 
It  is  Potts,  the  man  of  impulse,  the  child  of 
enthusiasm,  who  now  presents  himself  before 
you.  Poor,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so,  in  worldly 
craft  or  skill,  poor  in  its  possessions,  but  rich, 
boundlessly  rich,  in  the  stores  of  an  ideal  wealth. 
Blondel  and  I  are  the  embodiment  of  this  idea. 
These  fancies  you  have  stigmatised  as  lies  are 
but  the  pilot  balloons  by  which  great  minds  cal- 
culate the  currents  in  that  upper  air  they  are 
about  to  soar  in.' " 

And,  last  of  all,  there  was  a  sophistry  that 
possessed  a  great  charm  for  my  mind,  in  this 
wise :  to  enable  a  man  humble  as  myself  to 
reach  that  station  in  which  a  career  of  adven- 
ture should  open  before  him,  some  ground  must 
be  won,  some  position  gained.  That  I  assume 
to  be  something  that  I  am  not,  is  simply  to  say 
that  I  trade  upon  credit.  If  my  future  trans- 
actions be  all  honourable  and  trustworthy — if  by 
a  fiction,  only  known  to  my  own  heart,  1  acquire 
that  eminence  from  which  I  can  distribute 
benefits  to  hundreds — who  is  to  stigmatise  me 
as  a  fraudulent  trader  ? 

Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact,  that  many  of 
those  now  acknowledged  as  the  wealthiest  of 
men,  might,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives, 
have  been  declared  insolvent  had  the  real  state 
of  their  affairs  been  known?  The  world,  how- 
ever, had  given  them  its  confidence,  and  time 
did  the  rest.  Let  the  same  world  be  but  as 
generous  towards  me!  The  day  will  come,  I 
say  it  confidently  and  boldly,  the  day  will  come 
when  I  can  "  show  my  books,"  ana  "  point  to 
my  balance-sheet."  When  Archimedes  askec 
for  a  base  on  which  to  rest  his  lever,  he  merely 
uttered  the  great  truth,  that  some  one  fixec 
point  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  motive 
power. 

It  is  by  our  use  or  abuse  of  opportunity  we 
are  either  good  or  bad  men.  The  physician  is 
not  less  conversant  with  noxious  drugs  than  the 
poisoner ;  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  employs  his  skill  to  alleviate  suffering,  the 
other,  to  work  out  evil  and  destruction.  If  I 


herefore,  but  make  some  feigned  station  in  life 
he  groundwork  from  which  I  can  become  the 
>eneTactor  of  my  fellow-men,  I  shall  be  good 
md  blameless.  My  heart  tells  me  how  well  and 
low  fairly  I  mean  by  the  world  :  I  would  succour 
.he  weak,  console  the  afflicted,  and  lift  up  the 
oppressed;  and  if  to  carry  out  grand  and  glorious 
conceptions  of  this  kind  all  that  be  needed  is  a 
certain  self-delusion  which  may  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  others,  "Coin,"  I  say,  "Potts;  be 
all  that  your  fancy  suggests — 

}ive«,  honoratia,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regura — 
ic  rich,  honoured  and  fair,  a  prince  or  a  begum — 

)ut,  above  all,  never  distrust  your  destiny  or 
doubt  your  star." 


THE  UNHOLY  LAND. 

WHEN  people  hear  the  Sublime  Porte  men- 
ioned,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  the  conven- 
.ional  term  as  to  be  apt  to  forget  that  the 
ligh-sounding  title  means  nothing  more  than 
;he  Sublime  Gate,  or  the  Sublime  Door.  At 
;he  The'atre-Franc.ais,  Paris,  they  are  now  per- 
'oflfcing  a  comedy,  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  called  A 
Door  ought  to  be  either  Open  or  Shut.  Trans- 
ferring the  piece  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
stage,  we  should  be  inclined  to  alter  it  to  A 
Sublime  Door  ought  to  be  Shut  up — unless  it 
will  forthwith  better  adapt  itself  to  the  practices 
of  Christian  Europe.  Trie  very  next  massacre 
of  Christians  which  occurs  in  Syria  will  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  Crimean  war  in  behalf 
of  the  Sultan  was  a  costly  mistake,  at  least  as 
far  as  his  Highness  and  the  Turks  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  to  the  door  of  Syria  itself,  it  is  clear  that 
speedily-coming  events  will  decide  whether  it  is 
to  be  open  or  shut  for  good  and  all.  Either 
European  intervention  and  occupation  will 
keep  it  decidedly  open  and  safe  for  all  honest 
comers  and  goers  to  and  fro,  or  the  Grand 
Turk  will  lock  it  up  close,  and  put  the  bloody 
key  in  his  pocket.  Woe  to  the  Christian  dogs 
who  cannot  get  out,  but  are  obliged  to  remain, 
after  he  has  so  shut  it.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
diversion  for  the  Turkish  soldiers  to  look  out  of 
window,  or  down  from  house-top,  whenever  the 
Druses  feel  inclined  to  amuse  themselves  with  a 
battue  of  Frank  or  native  Christian  residents. 
This  closing  of  the  Oriental  gate  against  Occi- 
dental travellers  increases  the  interest  with 
which  we  peruse  Trois  Ans  en  Jude'e,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Monsieur  P.  Ge'rardy  Saintine.  If  we 
once  begin  to  diplomatise  with  the  Porte,  instead 
of  taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  it  may  be  a 
long  while  before  either  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  has  the  chance  of  writing  another 
Three  Years  in  Judrea.  The  work  is,  perhaps, 
mainly  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  Jeru- 
salem itself;  there  is,  however,  a  sufficiency  of 
travel  and  general  observation  in  it,  to  make  a 
sample  of  its  contents  opportune. 

Jaffa,  one  of  the  most  frequented  entrances 
to  desecrated  Palestine,  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  rounded  sandy  hill, 
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which,  towards  the  east,  overlooks  the  sea.  Its 
western  prospect  ranges  over  fruit-gardens 
covered  with  rich  and  tufted  vegetation ;  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  pomegranate,  planted 
without  order  or  regularity,  intertwine  their 
branches,  at  once  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  an  embattled  wall, 
on  which  a  few  small  bronze  cannon  bask  in  the 
sunshine.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  hill 
stands  a  circular  fortress,  surmounted  by  the 
Ottoman  flag.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  sin- 
gularly dirty.  The  bazaars  are  in  no  wise  re- 
markable, except  for  the  inexperienced  traveller 
who  has  no  idea  what  the  East  really  is.  Jaffa 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Japhet, 
which  would  give  it  a  very  respectable  anti- 
quity. But  that  is  nothing ;  according  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  founded  before  the  Flood ;  the  ark 
was  built  there ;  and  Noah  lies  buried  in  a  tomb 
in  the  rock.  With  Jaffa  are  connected  the 
names  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  St.  Peter,  Vespa- 
sian, Jonas,  and  other  memorable  personages. 
A  Protestant  minister,  residing  at  Jaffa,  affirmed 
that  the  house  called  Tabitha's  was  really  that 
of  Simon  the  tanner.  The  site  of  Tabitha's  house 
is  in  the  gardens  of  the  modern  town.  The 
minister  presented  his  Roman  Catholic  visitor 
with  a  Bible. 

The  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  has  the  re- 
pute of  being  the  habitual  resort  of  cut-throats 
and  bandits ;  so  our  traveller  was  armed  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun  and  a  brace  of  excellent 
pistols,  in  spite  of  which  defensive  weapons  he 
was  curious  to  learn  from  his  moucre  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  As  you  have  only  seven  or 
eight  different  languages  to  speak,  if  you  make 
a  tour  in  Syria,  Europeans  have  invented,  for 
variety's  sake,  a  conventional  language,  full  of 
hybrid  terms.  Moucre  is  one  of  these,  meaning 
a  hirer  of  horses ;  it  is  the  illegitimate  child  of 
the  Arabic  me'kiari,  from  which  the  Italians  de- 
rived their  muccheri  when  Venice  was  preponde- 
rant in  the  Levant. 

"Inshallah  !"  said  the  horse-letter,  "we  shall 
arrive  safely  enough.  I  have  travelled  this  road 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  never  had  the 
slightest  unpleasantness.  Nevertheless,  for 
precaution's  sake,  I  have  recruited  three  or 
four  companions,  who  are  waiting  for  us  at  the 
fountain." 

The  new  escort  turned  out  to  be,  a  couple  of 
Jews,  old  acquaintances,  who  were  returning  to 
Jerusalem  after  collecting  in  India  and  Egypt 
the  alms  of  their  dispersed  brethren ;  and  an  old 
white-bearded  white-turbaned  Mussulman,  armed 
with  a  black  coral  rosary.  The  cunning  guide 
had  granted  them  the  favour  of  taking  them 
under  European  protection. 

On  the  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  Euro- 
pean travellers  usually  halt  and  repose  at  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Ramleh.  Before  arriving 
there,  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Lydda,  the  Dios- 
pplis  of  the  Greeks,  whose  ancient  name  sur- 
vives amongst  the  Arabs  under  the  form  of 
Lud.  The  two  Jews,  feeling  no  curiosity,  went 
straight  to  Ramleh  with  the  moucre  and  the 
baggage;  but  Hadji  Moustapha,  the  old  Mus- 


sulman, declared  his  intention  of  passing  the 
night  at  Lud  and  rejoining  the  party  next  day. 
It  was  natural  to  inquire  why  he  went  so  far  out 
of  his  way,  instead  of  following  the  usual  track 
of  people  going  to  Jerusalem  P 

"  We  sons  of  Arabs,"  he  said,  "  still  retain 
the  traditions  of  our  Bedouin  life.  Because  our 
tents  are  now  made  of  stone,  because  our  en- 
campments are  no  longer  shifted  from  the  spots 
we  have  selected,  have  we  ceased  to  be  children 
of  the  desert,  and  ought  we  to  disavow  our  an- 
cestors ?  When  they  arrived  in  this  country, 
blessed  by  God  and  dear  to  all  the  prophets, 
they  had  long  been  divided  into  two  great  frac- 
tions, the  Kayssi,  the  sons  of  Kays-Ibn-Shaylan, 
and  the  Yemeni,  who  came  from  Yemen.  We, 
their  descendants,  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages,  are  still  Kayssi  or  Yemeni,  accord- 
ing as  the  chain  of  our  ancestry  or  the  con- 
nexion of  our  alliances  attaches  us  to  one  or 
other  of  the  too  parties.  Young  people  may 
despise  old  notions  if  they  will,  it  is  of  no  use ; 
there  will  always  be  Kayssi  and  Yemeni.  In 
vain  are  the  lips  of  the  old  wound  closed,  the 
scar  will  never  disappear.  I,  a  Kayssi,  greatly 
prefer  to  lodge  with  my  own  people  at  Lud,  than 
to  receive  the  hospitality  of  the  men  of  Ramleh, 
who  are  Yemeni." 

"  Is  it,  then,  an  implacable  hatred  \rhich 
divides  the  two  branches  of  the  Arab  family  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  hatred ;  in  the  presence  of 
foreigners,  we  do  not  forget  that  we  are 
brethren.  But  in  all  our  internal  quarrels, 
from  canton  to  canton,  from  village  to  village, 
there  is  always,  at  bottom,  the  trace  of  the 
original  separation.  It  is  the  order  of  God. 
He  wills  that  it  should  be  eternally  maintained, 
since  he  has  stamped  with  it  our  most  pacific 
customs.  When  a  daughter  of  Lud,  who  is  a 
Kayssi,  espouses  a  son  of  Ramleh,  who  is  a 
Yemeni,  she  is  conducted  by  her  relations  as  far 
as  the  limit  of  the  territory,  covered  with  a  red 
veil,  which  is  the  favourite  colour  of  Kays. 
There,  the  cortege  is  met  by  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  drag  away  the  bride  with  pre- 
tended violence  over  the  frontier  of  Ramleb, 
after  throwing  a  white  veil  over  her  head,  the 
symbol  of  her  adoption  by  the  Yemeni.  This 
custom  is  as  ancient  as  our  race ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  levity  of  young  people  now-a-days,  I 
hope  that  it  will  yet  last  as  long  as  it  has  al- 
ready lasted.  Are  we  better  than  our  fathers, 
that  we  should  act  differently  to  them  ?" 

Here  is  displayed,  in  all  its  simplicity,  the 
sentiment  which  keeps  the  Oriental  races  sta- 
tionary. The  East  in  some  degree  resembles 
those  Indian  fakirs,  whom  a  long-continued  mo- 
tionless state  has  rendered  paralytic.  Chris- 
tianity alone  is  able  to  rouse  the  East  from  her 
lethargy.  But  she  will  not  accept  Christianity ; 
she  cuts  Christianity's  throat  instead. 

Ramleh — whose  Arabic  name  means  sand,  and 
whose  soil  is  in  fact  sand,  although  fertile — is 
called  Rama  by  religious  persons  in  the  Holy  • 
Land.  It  is  the  ancient  Arimathca,  the  home 
of  the  disciple  Joseph,  who  deposited  the  body 
of  Jesus  in  his  tomb.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
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sades,  Ramleh  was  an  important  town,  under 
whose  walls  bloody  battles  were  fought. 

As  a  general  rule  in  Syria,  if  you  wish  to 
start  with  the  dawn,  yon  must  announce  your 
departure  for  midnight  Knihray  officials  nave 
not  yet  communicated  their  pitiless  punctuality 
to  the  Syrian  moucres.  You  force  yourself  out 
of  a  sleep,  still  heavy  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  grumbling  at  the  enjoyments 
of  a  pleasure  trip  ;  you  dress  yourself  hurriedly, 
rubbing  your  eyes,  in  order  to  cause  no  delay ; 
and  when  you  ^o  down  stairs  to  jump  into 
your  saddle,  nothing  is  wanted  but — the  horses. 
After  two  or  three  messages  sent  to  the  khan 
where  they  have  passed  the  night,  you  give  a 
sigh  of  relief  on  hearing  them  approach  in  file, 
although  with  a  sleepy  step.  But  have  a  little 
patience ;  they  must  be  saddled,  harnessed, 
and  caparisoned.  Last  night,  you  were  obliged 
to  send  them  naked  to  their  lodging,  because 
you  set  a  little  store  by  your  saddle.  In  one 
single  night  passed  in  a  khan,  a  European  saddle 
suffers  a  sad  metamorphosis.  Everything  that 
was  strap,  turns  to  cord :  buckles  change  to 
knots.  Then  comes  the  item  of  baggage  :  a 
man  alone  cannot  load  a  mule  and  properly  ba- 
lance its  double  burden;  the  moucre,  tnere- 
fore,  runs  in  search  of  some  one  to  help  him, 
whom  he  must  find,  wake,  shake,  push,  and  drag, 
unless  the  caravan  numbers  several  moucres ; 
and  then  it  is  ten  times  worse  :  while  one 
wakes,  the  other  falls  asleep,  the  luggage  re- 
mains on  the  ground,  the  travellers  kick  their 
heels,  and  time  passes.  It  is  a  great  feat  to  get 
up  at  three  and  to  be  off  by  fi^e  n  the  morning. 

An  hour  and  a  half  from  Ramleh,  you  leave, 
a  few  hundred  yards  off  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  the  modern 
village  of  Berne"  (the  desert),  which  has  no  re- 
collections connected  with  it.  An  hour  further, 
you  reach  an  undulation  of  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded with  a  cactus  hedge,  on  whose  slope  to 
the  left  lies  a  considerable  village,  but  disgust- 
ingly filthy  in  its  appearance.  A  note  of  inter- 
rogation, addressed  to  Hadji  Mpustapha,  draws 
out  the  name  and  history  of  this  delightful  re- 
sidence. 

"  It  is  called  Kebab  (the  roasted),  from  a 
far  distant  epoch.  The  prophet  Solomon,  health 
be  to  him !  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  in- 
habitants who,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
multitude  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  refused  for 
several  years  to  pay  the  eleemosynary  tithe  of 
their  oxen,  their  sheep,  and  their  goats.  The 
prophet  having  decided  that  every  proprietor  of 
torty  sheep  and  of  thirty  oxen  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tithe,  these  sons  of  sin  made  a  secret 
agreement  amongst  themselves  to  elude  the  law, 
dividing  their  flocks,  and  making  women,  girls, 
and  infants  pass  for  proprietors,  so  that  nobody 
owned  to  owning  more  than  twenty-nine  oxen 
and  thirty -nine  sheep  or  goats.  Who  got  angry 
at  this  cunning  trick  ?  Li  was  the  Great  So- 
lomon, when  ne  found  himself,  the  ruler  of 
genii,  cheated  by  the  astuteness  of  vulgar  pea- 
sants. He  resolved  to  punish  them.  At  his 
command  the  genii  came  down  to  the  plain  in 


the  form  of  gaunt  tawny  wolves,  who  vomited 
from  their  mouths  devouring  flames  and  ran  in  a 
circle  around  the  cultivated  land.  The  harvest 
was  ripe,  and  the  fire  spread  rapidly,  driving 
towards  the  centre  all  the  flocks  dispersed  over 
the  country.  The  poor  brutes,  overcome  or 
terror,  all  congregated  on  the  spot  where  Kebao 
now  stands,  and  were  there  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  remains  of  their  bodies  formed  that  hill, 
and  the  name  of  Kebab  remains  as  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  prophet's  vengeance.  That 
is  what  I  have  always  heard  tell ;  Allah  only 
knows  the  truth." 

The  legend  is  clearly  a  corrupt  version  of 
Samson's  revenge  on  the  Philistines.  But  how 
wonderful  is  the  tenacity  of  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions, as  if  no  Greek  or  Roman  period  had  in- 
tervened to  break  the  thread !  We  have  seen 
how  the  tfame  Lud  pushed  the  usurper  Diospolis 
aside.  Here  is'  another  similar  instance.  To  the 
right  of  Latroun,  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
road  and  beyond  the  brook,  is  a  shapeless  heap 
of  rubbish  which  is  called  Emmoas.  Formerly 
it  was  Nicopolis,  the  town  of  victory,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  131,  and  rebuilt  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mam- 
mea,  the  Syrian  woman.  It  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  supreme  struggle  in 
which  the  Jewish  nationality  was  extinguished. 
When  Judas  Maccabseus  conquered  Georgias, 
the  lieutenant  of  Nicanor,  it  bore  the  name  of 
Emmaiis;  and  it  is  this  national  name  which 
has  risen  to  the  surface  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
centuries,  transformed  into  Emmoas,  whilst  there 
remains  not  a  trace  of  the  haughty  foreigner 
Nicopolis.  This  spot  must  not  oe  confounded 
with  the  other  Emmaiis,  where  the  disciples 
met  their  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  Emmaiis 
was  a  very  common  name  in  Palestine,  like 
Rama,  Magdal,  and  many  others.  This  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  topography 
of  Scripture. 

Latroun,  a  village  that  has  been  deserted  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  completely  in  ruins, 
derives  its  name  from  Yicus  Latrouum,  the 
village  of  thieves,  or  of  the  thieves.  The  legend 
tells  that  Dimas,  the  good  thief,  dwelt  there. 
One  day,  the  Holy  Family,  passing  through  it 
on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  were  stopped  by  him 
and  his  associate,  with  a  demand  for  a  ransom. 
Dimas,  touched  by  the  grace  of  the  divine  infant, 
protected  him  from  the  brutality  of  his  accom- 
plice. To  this  good  inspiration  he  owed  the 
favour  of  his  conversion  on  the  cross,  whilst  the 
other  thief  died  in  final  impenitence. 

Close  to  a  fountain  of  excellent  water  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village;  of  Abou-Gosch,  rises 
the  nave — still  entire  bat  very  much  injured— of 
a  church  built  during  the  Crusades  in  honour  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  is  now  used  as  a  stable, 
and  is  encumbered  with  filth.  About  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  several  Franciscan  monks 
fell  victims  to  the  fanatic  cruelty  of  an  Abou- 
Gosch,  the  great-grandfather  and  predecessor  of 
the  present  man,  who  stifled  them  to  death  in 
an  oven.  The  remembrance  of  this  lamentable 
event  invests  this  village  with  a  painful  no  to- 
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riety  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Holy  Land.  They  persis  in  calling  it  Saint 
Jeremiah,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  patron 
of  the  church :  identifying  it,  by  an  ancient 
error,  with  Anatoth,  the  home  of  the  prophet 
of  the  Lamentations. 

Arrived  at  Jerusalem,  M.  Saintine  carefully 
studied  the  localities,  not  as  a  passing  traveller, 
but  as  a  resident  historian.  The  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  received  his  early  and  reverent  at- 
tention. As  you  descend  it,  towards  the  south 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley  is  the  enclosure 
of  Gethsemane,  the  Garden  of  Olives,  where 
Jesus  retired  with  his  disciples  on  the  night  of 
his  betrayal.  This  square  plot  of  ground,  well 
cultivated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land, 
contains  eight  olive-trees  of  venerable  aspect. 
Doubtless,  they  are  not  the  same  trees  which 
sheltered  the  Divine  Teacher  beneath  their 
shade,  but  very  probably  they  sprang  up  from 
the  original  stumps  after  Titus  had  cut  down  all 
the  trees  about  Jerusalem.  The  little  iron  door 
which  affords  admission  to  the  enclosure,  opens 
towards  the  east.  Before  the  door,  is  shown  a 
rock  on  which  the  apostles  slept ;  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  south,  a  blind  alley,  surrounded  with 
dry  stone  walls,  marks  the  accursed  spot  where 
Judas  gave  the  treacherous  kiss. 

The  valley  is  becoming  a  veritable  cemetery 
of  monumental  stones ;  the  supreme  ambition  of 
every  Jew  is  to  be  buried  here.  If  we  cross  the 
brook  Cedron  where  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
crossed  it,  brutally  dragged  along  by  the  high- 
priest's  tools,  we  are  shown  on  a  rock  the  mark 
of  his  knees,  which  he  left  after  falling  there. 
In  order  to  reach  on  foot  the  walls  of  the  city, 
the  ascent  is  steep,  and  you  are  glad  to  repose 
an  instant,  under  the  pretext  of  admiring  the 
Gilded  Gate.  This  gate,  with  a  double  archway, 
opened  in  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  Temple.  An  ancient  prediction 
foretels  that  the  Cliristians  will  one  day  return 
through  it,  as  conquerors,  to  the  Holy  City,  as 
Jesus  once  entered  thereby  in  triumph.  Con- 
sequently the  Mussulmans,  in  spite  of  their 
fanaticism,  try  to  avert  their  destiny  by  block- 
ing up  the  gate  with  a  wall  of  masonry. 
Throughout  almost  its  entire  length,  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  city  is  composed  of  enormous  blocks 
five  or  six  yards  long.  It  is  evidently  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Temple. 
Are  we  to  attribute  the  honour  to  Solomon  ? 
These  gigantic  stones  figured,  no  doubt,  in  the 
edifice  raised  by  the  great  king,  but  to  deduce 
the  age  of  the  construction  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  materials  would  be  reasoning  rather  too 
hastily.  However  that  may  be,  this  wall  formed 
part  of  the  old  inclosure ;  it  is  the  only  front 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  about  which  everybody  is 
agreed.  Even  if  we  must  give  up  considering 
it  as  one  of  Solomon's  buildings,  it  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Herod,  who  built  so  much,  and  was  so 
fond  of  colossal  proportions.  The  Jewish  his- 
torian testifies  to  the  magnitude  of  the  materials 
he  employed.  Our  Lord  also  alludes  to  them. 

Proceeding  towards  the  south  and  continuing 
to  follow  the  wall,  you  remark,  close  to  the  bat- 


tlements, the  shaft  of  a  column  built  in  and  fixed 
like  a  piece  of  artillery  protruding  out  of  its  em- 
brasure. You  may  suppose  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  whim  of  some  barbaric  mason,  who  stuck, 
in  that  strange  place  and  position,  this  remnant 
of  some  antique  monument  by  way  of  mockery. 
You  are  mistaken.  You  have  before  your  eyes 
the  first  stone  of  an  erection  which  is  to  last  for 
all  eternity.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  immense 
bridge  Sirath :  that  fearful  passage  which  Mus- 
sulman tradition  throws  over  the  abyss  of  in- 
fernal punishment,  and  over  which  all  men,  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  must  risk  their  reaching 
the  abode  of  peace.  This  bridge,  not  particu- 
larly convenient  at  its  starting-point,  will  be 
finer  than  a  hair,  narrower  than  the  edge  of  a 
Damascus  sabre ;  and  to  render  the  ordeal  more 
difficult,  the  candidates  will  have  their  feet 
loaded  with  heavy  fetters  formed  by  the  reunion 
of  their  sins.  Many  will  stumble  at  the  first 
step  and  be  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  Divine 
wrath;  the  just,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
under  the  armpits  by  two  guardian  angels,  will 
clear  the  terrible  passage  with  the  lightness  of 
a  bird. 

Close  to  the  corner  of  the  wall  are  some  pro- 
jecting stones,  in  the  way  of  a  bracket.  There, 
will  be  placed  the  balcony  in  which  the  prophet 
will  hold  his  tribunal.  When  the  last  day  for 
the  race  of  Adam  arrives,  when  the  spirit  of  God 
has  conquered  the  false  Messiah  (Antichrist  or 
Dedjial),  he  will  summon  before  him  all  gene- 
rations, and  every  one  will  receive  according  to 
his  works.  During  that  time,  Mohammed  will 
remain  at  the  foot  of  the  celestial  throne,  to  in- 
tercede in  favour  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Returning  to  the  beaten  path,  we  will  follow 
the  aqueduct  which  carries  water  to  the  mosque. 
This  path  indicates  the  ancient  line  of  the  walls 
of  the  city  under  King  David,  at  the  time  when 
the  whole  of  Mount  Sion  was  comprised  within 
the  enclosure.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  new  fortifications  left  it  without  the  en- 
closure. Local  tradition  relates  that  Sultan 
Selim  (in  whose  reign  this  work  was  con- 
structed) was  so  irritated  by  the  blunder,  that 
he  ordered  the  architect's  head  to  be  struck  off 
— an  easy  mode  of  paying  him.  To  the  left,  a 
little  lower  down,  is  a  grotto  to  which  St. 
Peter  is  said  to  have  retired,  after  the  cock 
crew  thrice,  to  bewail  his  denial.  The  cock  was 
a  noisy  inmate  of  the  high-priest  Caiphas's 
house,  since  replaced  by  a  small  Armenian  con- 
vent. To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  shown  a  dark 
retreat  in  which  Jesus  was  imprisoned.  Out- 
side the  building,  a  little  to  the  west,  is  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  holy  Virgin  died. 

This  small  group  of  buildings  forms  a  sort  of 
isolated  citadel  in  the  midst  of  the  southern 
plain  of  Mount  Sion,  and  comprises  two  vene- 
rated sanctuaries ;  one,  where  the  Eucharist  was 
instituted;  the  other,  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  the  apostles.  It  is  clearly  the 
most  ancient  church  in  the  world,  since  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  sacrament  was  established 
there  by  Our  Lord  himself;  it  is  also  the  locality 
of  the  first  Council,  where,  in  sublime  simplicity, 
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the  profession  of  the  new  faith  and  doctrine  was 
settfed  in  this  venerable  meeting  of  the  disciples. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Eucharist  was  a  convent 
of  Franciscans  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  epoch,  a  Mussulman  dervish 
learnt  in  a  vision  that  the  tomb  of  King  David 
was  in  the  foundation  of  the  building ;  and  the 
Christian  monks  were  obliged  to  yield  the  place 
to  Mussulman  dervishes.  A  dream  is  an  easy 
mode  of  transfer.  The  dervishes  have  religiously 
kept  possession  of  it  to  the  present  day,  jea- 
lous of  a  treasure  which  is  not  less  precious  to 
their  pious  souls  than  useful  to  their  interests 
by  the  rich  gifts  and  bountiful  alms  it  attracts. 
It  is  only  by  special  favour  that  you  are  allowed 
to  enter  a  chamber  on  the  ground  floor  in  which 
stands  the  venerated  tomb.  This  tomb,  a  simple 
cenotaph  covered  with  green  satin  drapery,  is 
placed,  according  to  the  keepers,  exactly  over 
the  veritable  tomb,  which  is  invisible  except  to 
the  eyes  of  faith ;  for  any  pilgrim  who  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  would  lose  his  eyesight  imme- 
oiateiy.  The  old  sheik  who  introduces  you  to 
the  sanctuary,  touched  with  your  pious  curiosity 
or  sensible  to  your  offering,  will  confidentially 
assure  you  that  beneath  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
there  passes  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  and  ter- 
minating with  a  closed  door,  which  will  not  open 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Returning  to  the  interior  of  the  city  by  the 
gate  of  Neoi-Daoud  or  of  Sion,  you  traverse 
neaps  of  rubbish  and  offal,  which,  at  certain 
spots,  rise  higher  than  the  ramparts,  and  on 
which  vigorous  tufts  of  cactus  flourish.  On 
this  unclean  irregular  soil  there  lives  a  mise- 
rable colony,  completely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  population.  It  is  the  allotment  of  the 
lepers.  Here  they  await — men,  women,  and 
children — the  arrival  of  death  to  release  them 
from  their  terrible  malady.  Leprosy  is  still  very 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  East ;  it 
is  not  the  white  or  mealy  leprosy  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  that  still  more  fearful  affection 
which  is  called  elephantiasis.  The  epidermis 
assumes  violet  and  reddish-grey  tints ;  pimples 
forming  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  give 
birth  to  abscesses  frightful  to  behold.  Little 
by  little  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  fall  to 
pieces,  leaving  nothing  but  shapeless  stumps. 
The  roof  of  the  palate  comes  away  in  splinters, 
which  gives  to  these  unhappy  wretches  a  pecu- 
liarly hoarse  and  nasal  tone  of  voice.  This  ter- 
rible infirmity,  which  is  the  despair  of  medical 
science,  is  not  contagious,  but  is  propagated  by 
hereditary  transmission.  And  the  lepers  con- 
tinue to  marry  among  themselves,  in  and  in,  in- 
creasing, multiplying,  and  swarming  on  their 
overgrown  dunghill,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ference or  attention  from  any  quarter,  in  com- 
pany with  the  mangy  dogs  which  you  meet 
around  their  huts,  more  numerous,  lean,  and 
bald  than  anywhere  else.  The  wretched  dog 
still  remains  the  faithful  friend  of  the  wretched 
human  sufferer. 

To  escape  from  these  habitations  of  mourning, 
you  descend  the  steep  flank  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  faces  the  east.  You  can  scarcely  believe 


yourself  in  the  interior  of  a  city;  the  deep-sunk 
road  has  nothing  to  offer,  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  sweepings,  and^ege- 
table  offal ;  it  is  only  on  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  that  you  get  sight  of  the  town  with 
its  edifices,  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  hand- 
some leaden  cupola.  Reascending  Mount  Sion 
through  filthy  and  miserable  streets,  you  reach 
the  entrance  of  a  small  convent,  the  convent 
of  the  olive-tree  (Deir-Zeitoum) ;  it  owes  its 
name  to  an  old  olive-tree,  to  which,  it  is  said, 
the  Saviour  was  bound  while  the  high-priest 
Anna  and  his  accomplices  were  contriving  the 
means  of  destroying  him  on  the  following  dav. 
This  tree  grew  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hign- 
priest's  house,  which  was  situated  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  convent  is  built.  It  is  not  here 
that  the  Armenians  have  displayed  their  wealth, 
but  in  the  residence  of  their  patriarch,  the  mag- 
nificent monastery  of  Saint  James,  which  is  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors. 

Leaving  the  Armenian  patriarchate,  you  per- 
ceive, in  a  narrow  lane  to  the  right,  the  remnant 
of  an  old  wall,  which  M.  Saintine  baptises  with 
the  name  of  St.  Peter's  prison.  In  fact,  with 
the  Acts  of  the  apostles  in  your  hands,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  the  prison  was  within  the  fortress 
of  Mount  Sion ;  since  the  apostle,  conducted  by 
the  angel,  "  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth 
unto  the  city ;  which  opened  to  them  of  his  own 
accord :  and  they  went,  and  passed  through  one 
street."  The  place  of  imprisonment  was,  there- 
fore, not  in  the  country,  as  those  maintain  who 
fix  it  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  This 
is  the  one  street  through  which  St.  Peter  passed 
till  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  This  holy 
woman's  house  stood  on  the  site  which  you  now 
see  occupied  by  that  small  Syrian  convent  with 
its  massive  gateway.  But,  throughout  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Holy  City,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  all  the  opinions  and  all  the  evidence  of 
historians  and  travellers.  Fvery  stone  is  an 
enigma ;  every  ruin  assumes  the  form  of  a  note 
of  interrogation. 

The  tomb  of  Jesus  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection.  "  For  the  Christian 
and  the  philosopher,"  says  M.  Lamartine,  "  for 
the  moralist  or  the  historian,  this  tomb  is  the 
boundary  stone  which  separates  two  worlds,  the 
old  world  and  the  new  world.  It  is  the  starting- 
point  of  an  idea  which  has  renewed  the  universe, 
of  a  civilisation  which  has  transformed  every- 
thing, of  a  word  which  has  resounded  through- 
out the  globe.  This .  tomb  is  the  sepulchre  of 
the  old  world  and  the  cradle  of  the  new  world. 
The  history  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  itself.  Ever  since  its  construction 
by  Constantino,  the  church  has  followed  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  unfortunate  city.  The  desire 
of  comprising  within  its  interior  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  sanctuaries  has  been  fatal  to 
the  regularity  of  the  building,  which  is  covered 
by  two  Byzantine  domes  and  a  steeple  in  ruins, 
doubtless  added  by  the  Crusaders.  The  agglo- 
meration of  houses  and  con  vents  grouped  around 
it,  deprives  it  now  of  any  architectural  character. 
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The  little  inosque,  which  stands  in  the  open 
space  before  it,  has  its  legend.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  it  was 
proposed  to  the  victor  to  offer  his  prayer  at  the 
holy  tomb.  It  was  the  custom  to  convert  im- 
mediately into  a  mosque  any  place  where  the 
chief  of  Islam  had  knelt.  Saladin  generously 
refused  the  offer  made  to  him.  Still,  not  choos- 
ing to  quit  the  tomb  of  "  the  prophet  Jesus" 
without  returning  thanks  for  the  victory,  he 
instantly  ordered  some  rubbish  to  be  cleared 
away  from  a  corner  of  the  open  space,  and,  pro- 
strating himself  there,  addressed  a  prayer  to  the 
Eternal.  In  remembrance  of  that  act,  the  little 
mosque  was  built. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Sultan,  who  allows  it  to  be  enjoyed, 
as  usufructuary  tenants,  by  the  different  Chris- 
tian communions,  under  the  guard  of  the  Mute- 
welli  of  Wakouf.  Jews  are  formally  forbidden 
to  approach  the  temple.  If  one  of  them  dared  to 
venture  even  on  the  open  space,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  inhabitants, 
whether  Christian  or  Mussulman.  Both  would 
reproach  him  to  this  very  day  with  the  death  of 
their  God  or  their  great  prophet.  In  the  chapel 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Our  Lord  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen,  tradition  has  deposited  the 
skull  of  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
Although  the  belief  be  very  ancient,  since  it  is  the 
original  motive  for  the  presence  of  a  skull  at  the 
foot  of  every  crucifix,  we  may  be  allowed  to  feel 
some  difficulty  in  admitting  its  authenticity. 
We  may  regard  it  «-s  a  philosophical  idea,  a  com- 
bination not  without  its  poetry,  to  make  the  first 
drop  of  redeeming  blood  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
first  human  sinner. 

The  religious  Qeremonies  performed  around 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  very  numerous.  Those 
of  the  Holy  Week  especially,  attract  a  great  con- 
course of  pilgrims  from  all  countries.  At  that 
time,  the  interior  of  the  temple  offers  the  most 
striking  aspect,  it"  we  only  seek  in  the  reunion 
of  these  men  (so  diverse  in  their  nationality, 
manners,  and  dress)  one  sole  and  identical 
thought — the  adoration  of  an  only  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  impression  would  be  painful 
if,  confining  ourselves  to  the  material  spectacle, 
we  regarded  as  a  profanation  this  installation  of 
three  days,  during  which  men,  women,  and 
children  take  up  their  abode  in  the  church,  as  if 
it  were  their  own  family  tent. 

The  Homan  ceremonies  at  Easter  resemble 
those  at  Rome  itself,  simply  deriving  a  more 
solemn  character  from  taking  place  on  the  sacred 
spot.  The  curious  ceremony  of  "  the  new  fire" 
is  that  most  held  in  honour  amongst  schis- 
matics. 

On  Holy  Saturday,  at  noon,  the  Sultan's  sol- 
diers enter  the  church  in  order  to  maintain 
tranquillity  amongst  the  numerous  dissenting 
pilgrims  who  invade  the  enclosure.  They  place 
them  in  two  files  around  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  they  have  great  difficulty  hi  checking  the 
cries,  the  songs,  and  the  dances,  of  these  impa 
tient  fanatics.  The  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic. 
and  Abyisiuian  clergy,  not  united  but  sepa 


rately,  march  in  procession  round  the  tomb. 
Che  over -excitement  of  the  crowd  increases. 
A.t  last  comes  the  bishop,  who  proceeds  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel,  whose  doors  are  carefully 
closed  after  his  entrance.  After  a  few  minutes 
pent  in  prayer,  the  bishop  thrusts  through  a 
;ouple  of  holes  in  the  chapel  wall,  a  bundle 
composed  of  thirty-three  lighted  wax-candles, 
representing  the  thirty-three  years  of  the  Sa- 
viour's life.  This  naming  bundle  is  received 
by  an  individual  whose  family  has  enjoyed  that 
privilege  from  time  immemorial.  The  honour  is 
not  without  its  danger.  Scarcely  is  he  in  pos- 
session of  the  fire  before  the  crowd  rushes  down 
upon  him,  striving  to  light  a  similar  bundle  of 
candles.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  scene 
which  then  takes  place  ;  it  is  an  infernal  melee 
of  human  beings  illuminated  by  the  red  light  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  torches.  They  are  all 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  pushing,  and 
throwing  each  other  over.  The  frenzied  men 
bum  their  faces  and  their  arms ;  the  women 
follow  the  example,  with  exaggeration.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  mad  outbreak  would 
stop,  if  the  Turkish  soldiers,  passive  spectators 
of  the  disorders,  did  not  put  an  end  to  it. 
Every  one  then  extinguishes  his  wax-light  by 
the  aid  of  his  tekie,  or  white  turban-cloth,  which 
lie  carries  home  with  him  and  carefully  preserves, 
to  cover  his  head  after  he  is  dead. 

To  crown  the  surprise  of  calm  lookers-on,  and 
to  strike  more  vividly  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  the  Greek  bishop  whose  prayers  have 
just  worked  a  miracle  by  drawing  down  fire 
from  heaven,  runs  at  full  speed  put  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Angel,  and  makes  straight  for  his  own 
convent,  clad  in  a  simple  shirt,  with  haggard 
eyes,  disordered  hair,  and  the  complete  aspect  of 
an  inspired  person  who  has  just  peen  in  imme- 
diate communication  with  the  divinity. 

Happy  those  who,  at  that  moment,  can  touch 
the  holy  man  as  he  rapidly  passes. 


DOWN  THE  RIVER. 

How  merry  a  life  the  little  river  leads, 
Piping  a  vagrant  ditty  free  from  care  ; 
Now  singing  as  it  rustles  through  the  reeds 
And  broad-leaved  lilies  sailing  here  and  there, 
Now  lying  level  with  the  clover  meads 
And  musing  in  a  mist  of  silver  air ! 
Bearing  a  sense  of  peace  where'er  it  goes, 
Narrow'd  to  mirth  or  broadened  to  repose : 
Through  copsy  villages  and  tiny  towns, 
By  belts  of  woodland,  singing  low  and  sweet, 
Pausing  to  pray  where  sun  and  shadow  meet 
Without  the  long  broad  darkness  of  the  downs, 
Bickering  o'er  the  keystone  as  it  flows 
'Neath  mossy  bridges  arch'd  like  maiden  feet — 
But  slowly  widening  as  it  seaward  grows, 
Because  its  summer  mission  seems  complete. 
I  love  the  very  spots  it  honours  most : 
The  haunts  of  alders  where  the  fairy  host 
Of  speedwells  linger  swinging  cups  of  gold, 
Trout-speckled  shallows  where  the  sun  is  lost 
'Mid  silver-coated  willows  manifold, 
The  homes  of  water-loving  daffodils, 
And  thymy  grottos  belted  in  the  hills. 
And  so  tba  stream  and  I 
Are  bound  together  by  a  natural  tie. 
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1  love  it  with  a  poet's  love ;  we  hold 

An  open-air  communion  now  and  then, 

Linked  to  each  other  by  the  ends  which  mould 

The  shapes  of  song  in  rivers  and  in  men — 

It  struggles  seaward  as  my  spirit  strives 

With  tones  of  music  for  a  sea  of  lives. 

Come,  let  me  cast  my  idle  books  away, 

And  follow  it  to-day. 

This  is  the  early  season  of  the  year, 

Half  spring,  half  summer,  unto  poets  dear. 

Now  the  hush'd  world  stands  trembling  and  prepares 

To  put  the  summer  on  like  marriage  blisses ; 

Still  as  a  bride  whose  heart  is  making  prayers, 

Who  clings  a  moment  to  the  life  she  wears, 

Looking  far  backward  with  a  parting  glance — 

Tli.-n  loosens  that  familiar  life  with  kisses, 

And  takes  the  bridegroom  in  a  golden,  trance. 

Bun  seaward,  for  I  follow ! 

Let  me  cross 

My  garden -threshold  ankle-deep  in  moss. 
Sweet  stream,  your  heart  is  beating  and  I  bear  it, 
As  conscious  of  its  pleasure  as  a  girl's: 
O  little  river  whom  I  love  so  well, 
Is  it  with  something  of  a  humaa  spirit 
You  twine  those  lilies  in  your  sedgy  curls  ? 
Take  up  the  inner  voice  we  both  inherit, 
0  little  river  of  my  love,  and  tell  F 
Th«  rain  has  crawled  from  yonder  mountain-side, 
And  passing,  left  its  footprints  far  and  wide. 
The  path  I  follow  winds  by  cliff  and  scar, 
Purple  and  dark  and  trodden  as  I  pass, 
Save  where  the  primrose  lifts  its  yellow  star 
Set  like  a  gem  in  scanty  braids  of  grass — 
The  primrose  in  its  crevice  damp  and  dun, 
Second  to  light  its  censer  at  the  sun ! 
Dwarf  birches  show  their  sodden  roots  and  shake 
Their  melting  jewels  on  my  bending  brows, 
The  mottled  mavis  pipes  among  their  boughs 
For  joy  of  five  unborn  in  yonder  brake. 
The  river,  narrow'd  to  a  woody  glen, 
Leaps  trembling  o'er  a  little  rocky  ledge, 
Then  broadens  forward  into  calm  again 
Where  the  grey  moor-hen  builds  her  nest  of  sedge ; 
Caught  in  the  dark  those  willow-trees  have  made, 
Kissing  the  yellow  lilies  o'er  and  o'er, 
It  flutters  twenty  feet  along  the  shade, 
Halts  at  the  boulder  like  a  thing  afraid, 
And  turns  to  kiss  the  lilies  yet  once  more. 
Following  my  fancies  by  the  river's  brim, 
Fitting  to  things  around  me  meanings  dim, 
Such  fitful  meanings  as  were  never  spoken, 
Because  they  flutter  in  the  brain  and  die, 
I  hear  the  brooding  silence  startle,  broken 
By  distant  echoes  of  the  shepherd's  cry, 
The  bleating  of  the  herds  on  mountains  high, 
And  seasonable  sights  which  leave  a  token 
Of  something,  which  we  only  feel  akin 
Between  the  life  without  and  life  within. 
The  tender  azure  heaven  bends  above, 
Pencilled  with  fleecy  cloud  as  white  as  snow, 
Sweetly  and  calmly  does  its  silence  prove 
That  thought  of  kindred  truer  than  I  know. 
There's  heaven  enough  beneath  me  as  I  move, 
And  heaven  enough  within  my  heart,  to  show 
Those  skies  and  this  small  earth  unite  to  give 
That  second  union  by  which  I  live! 
Those  little  falls  are  lurid  with  the  rain 
That  ere  the  day  is  done  will  come  again. 
The  river  falters  swoll'n  and  brown, 
Falters,  falters,  as  it  nears  them, 
Shuddering  back  aa  if  it  feus  them, 


Walters,  falters,  falters,  falters, 
Then  dizzily  rushes  down. 

3ut  all  Is  calm  again,  the  little  river 

Smiles  on  and  sings  the  song  it  sings  for  ever. 

ilere  at  the  curve  it  passes  tilth  and  farm, 
And  faintly  flowing  onward  to  the  mill 

It  stretches  out  a  little  azure  arm 

To  aid  the  miller,  aiding  with  a  will, 

Lnd  singing,  singing  still. 

Sweet  household  sounds  come  sudden  on  mine  ear : 

Che  waggons  rumbling  in  the  hoof-plod  lanes, 
The  village  clock  and  trumpet  Chanticleer, 
The  flocks  and  lowing  steers  on  neighbouring  plains, 
With  shouts  of  urchins  ringing  loud  and  clear ; 
And  lo  !  a  village,  breathing  breath  that  curls 

In  foamy  wreaths  through  ancient  sycamores, 
Sending  a  hum  of  looms  through  cottage  doors. 

[  stumble  on  a  group  of  market  girls 

Barefooted  in  the  deep  and  dewy  grass ; 
Small  urchins  rush  from  sanded  kitchen-floors 
To  stare  with  mouths  and  glances  as  I  pass. 

But  yonder  cottage  where  the  woodbine  grows, 
Half  cottage  and  half  inn,  a  pretty  place, 
Tempts  ramblers  with  the  country  cheer  it  shows ; 
Entering,  I  rob  the  threshold  of  a  rose, 
And  meet  the  welcome  on  a  mother's  face. 
Come,  let  me  sit.     The  scent  of  garden  flowers 
Flits  through  the  casement  of  the  sanded  room, 
Hitting  the  sense  with  thoughts  of  summer  hours 
When  half  the  world  has  burgeon'd  into  bloom. 
Is  that  the  faded  picture  of  our  host 
Shading  the  plate  of  pansies  where  I  sit — 
That  lean-limb'd  stripling  straighter  than  a  post, 
Clad  in  a  coat  that  seems  a  sorry  fit, 
Staring  at  nothing  like  an  ill-used  ghost  ? 
I  drink  his  health  in  this  his  own  October, 
That  bites  so  sharply  on  the  thirsty  tongue; 
And  here  he  comes,  but  not  so  slim  and  sober 
As  in  the  days  when  Love  and  he  were  young. 
"  Hostess!"  I  fill  again  and  pledge  the  glory 
Of  that  stout  angel  answering  to  my  call, 
Who  changed  him  from  the  shadow  on  the  wall 
Into  the  rosy  tun  of  sack  before  me ! 

Again  I  follow  where  the  river  wanders. 
The  landscape  billows  into  hills  of  thyme, 
Up  to  whose  purple  summits  larkspurs  climb ; 
Till  in  a  glen  of  birchen-trees  and  boulders 
I  halt,  beneath  a  heathery  mountain  ridge 
Clothed  on  with  amber  cloud  from  bead  to  shoulders. 

I  wander  on  and  gain  a  little  bridge, 

And  watch  the  angling  of  a  shepherd  boy; 

Below  the  little  river  glimmers  by, 

Touched  with  a  troubled  sense  of  pain  or  joy 

By  some  new  life  at  work  in  earth  and  sky. 

The  pastures  there  steam  mist  from  hidden  springs, 

Deep-hidden  in  the  marsh  the  bittern  calls, 

And  yonder  swallow  oils  its  ebon  wings 

While  fluttering  o'er  the  little  waterfalls , 

Below  my  feet  the  little  budding  flower 

Thrusts  up  dark  leaves  to  feel  the  coming  shower : 

I'll  trust  these  weather-signs  and  creep  apart 

Beneath  this  crag  until  the  rain  depart, 

Twill  come  again  and  go  within  an  hour. 

The  moisty  wind  has  died  and  fallen  now, 

The  air  is  "hot  and  hushed  on  flower  and  tree, 

The  leaves  are  troubled  into  sighs,  and  see ! 

There  falls  a  heavy  drop  upon  my  brow. 

The  cloudy  standard  is  above  unfurled  ; 

The  aspen  fingers  of  the  blinded  Rain 

Feel  for  the  summer  eyelids  of  the  world 

That  ahe  may  kiss  them  open  once  again. 
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Darker  and  darker,  till  -with  one  accord 

The  clouds  pour  forth  their  hoard  of  twice  an  hour, 

A  sunbeam  rends  their  bowels  like  a  sword 

And  frees  the  costly  shower! 

Fluttering  around  me  and  before  me, 

Stretched  like  a  mantle  o'er  me, 

The  rushing  shadows  blind  the  earth  and  skies, 

Dazzling  a  darkness  on  my  gazing  eyes 

With  troublous  gleams  of  radiance,  like  the  bright 

Figments  of  gold  that  flutter  in  our  sight, 

When  with  shut  eyes  we  strain 

Our  aching  vision  back  upon  the  brain. 

Across  the  skies  and  o'er  the  plain 

Fast  fly  the  swollen  shadows  of  the  Rain ; 

Blown  duskly  on  from  hill  to  hill  they  fly, 

O'er  solitary  streams  and  windy  downs, 

O'er  little  villages  and  darkened  towns — 

Blinding  the  sky 

With  pinions  black  as  night ; 

Slow-squadroned  by  a  wind  of  rushing  light, 

That  rends  them  down  to  music  as  they  roll, 

Sobbing,  sobbing  with  a  voice  that  seems 

Like  something  lovely  lost  among  my  dreams, — 

Sobbing  like  a  human  Soul ! 

I  crouch  beneath  the  crag  and  watch  the  mist 

More  on  the  skirts  of  yonder  mountains  grey, 

Until  it  bubbles  into  amethyst 

And  softly  melts  away. 

The  thyme-bells  catch  their  drops  of  silver  dew, 

And  quake  like  fairies  'neath  the  sparkling  load, 

The  squadron'd  pines  that  shade  the  splashing  road, 

Are  glimmering  with  a  thousand  jewels  too. 

And  hark !  the  Angel  of  the  Rain 

Sings  to  the  Summer  sleeping, 

Pressing  a  dark  damp  face  against  the  plain, 

And  pausing,  pausing,  not  for  pain, 

Pausing,  pausing  ere  the  low  refrain, 

Because  she  cannot  sing  for  weeping. 

She  flings  her  cold  dim  arms  about  the  earth 

That  soon  shall  wear  the  blessing  she  has  given, 

Then  brightens  upward  in  a  sunny  mirth 

And  warbles  back  to  heaven. 

A  fallen  sunbeam  trembles  at  my  feet, 
And  as  I  sally  forth  the  linnets  frame 
Their  throats  to  answer  yonder  laverock  sweet. 
The  jewelled  trees  flash  out  in  emerald  flame ; 
The  bright  drops  fall  fulfilling  peaceful  sound, 
And  melt  in  circles  on  the  shallow  pools 
That  simmer  on  the  red  and  sodden  ground. 
The  Rainbow  issues  from  her  cloudy  shrine, 
Trembling  alone  in  heaven  where  she  rules, 
And  arching  down  to  kiss  with  kisses  sweet 
The  little  world  that  brightens  at  her  feet, 
Runs  liquid  through  her  many  hues  divine. 


FALLACIES  OF  FAITH. 

THE  extent  to  which  human  belief  will  go,  and 
the  little  pains  which  people  will  take  to  sift  evi- 
dence, are  simply  marvellous.  Formerly,  it  was 
enough  if  a  malicious  person  swore  that  he  had 
seen  an  old  woman  wriggle  out  of  her  chimney 
on  a  broomstick; — no  further  evidence  was  want- 
ing ;  the  old  woman  was  an  undoubted  witch ; 
rationalistic  explanations  were  thrust  aside  as  im- 
pious ;  and  the  luckless  old  soul  was  put  to  death. 
If  a  husband,  tired  of  his  wife,  cut  off  her  hand, 
or  gashed  her  with  his  knife,  then  swore  that  he 
had  done  this  to  a  creature  in  wolfs  form,  and 


that  therefore  his  wife  was  a  wehr-wolf  and 
accursed ;  no  one  thought  of  disputing  his  jus- 
tification. The  severed  hand,  the  bleeding 
breast,  were  quite  enough  for  the  judge  and  jury 
of  the  time.  The  woman  was  not  an  unloved 
wife,  but  an  impossible  monster  under  compact 
with  the  devil,  and  must  be  burned  or  beheaded 
without  delay.  The  unlimited  power  of  the 
supernatural  showed  itself  in  other  ways,  and 
altered  the  whole  laws  of  life.  That  a  cat  should 
fall  in  love  with  a  hen  occupied  in  her  maternal 
duties,  and  should  insist  on  sharing  the  packet  of 
duck's  eggs  laid  under  her — that  these  eggs  should 
then  bring  forth  little  monsters,  half  cat,  half 
duck — seemed  by  no  means  an  impossibility  to 
the  good  Dr.  Vimond,  who  attests  this  fact  as 
having  actually  taken  place  in  Normandy,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1778.  But  does  any  one  believe 
his  assertion  now  ?  Would  Agassiz,  or  Professor 
Owen  believe  it  ?  What  should  we  think,  now- 
a-days,  if  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers,  stating  that  a  fox  or  hare  in  a  recent 
hunt,  had  suddenly  changed  into  an  old  woman, 
well  known  in  the  district,  and  that  Mr.  Blank, 
the  master  of  the  hounds,  was  ready  to  swear 
to  the  fact  ?  Or,  that  a  certain  person,  lately 
deceased,  had  returned  to  upper  earth  as  a 
vampire,  and  had  caused  the  death  of  sundry 
children,  by  sucking  their  blood  while  asleep  ? 
Or,  that  a  certain  farmer  dispensed  with  flesh 
and  blood  labourers,  and  employed  only  a  huge 
hairy  Brownie,  who  did  the  work  of  ten  men,  on 
condition  of  an  evening  supper  of  cream,  and 
not  being  looked  after  in  his  hours  of  retire- 
ment ?  Or,  that  ordinary  women,  the  wives  of 
ordinary  men,  had  given  birth  to  a  parcel  of 
frogs ;  to  a  litter  of  rabbits ;  to  a  lion  cub, 
and  a  baby  elephant ;  to  a  man's  head,  a  snake 
with  two  feet,  and  a  small  pig,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  to  a  black  cat ;  to  seventy  children ;  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  all  perfectly  well- 
formed,  but  no  bigger  than  one's  thumb ;  to  a 
boy  with  a  fine  flowing  goat's  beard ;  to  a  crea- 
ture with  an  elephant's  trunk  where  his  nose 
should  be,  with  web  feet  instead  of  hands, 
with  cat's  eyes  in  the  middle  of  his  stomach, 
with  a  dog's  head  on  each  knee,  with  two 
ape's  faces  on  his  body,  and  a  tail  as  long  as 
a  Brabant  yard :  which  creature  lived  four 
hours,  and  when  in  the  throes  of  death 
howled  piteously  through  the  dog's  heads  on 
its  knees?  Should  we  accept  these  several 
paragraphs  as  true  and  undoubted,  or  should 
we  suspect  a  hoax,  and  be  sure  of  a  lie  ?  I 
think  the  latter,  supposing  we  hail  any  judg- 
ment or  critical  faculty  in  us.  Yet  all  these 
things  were  once  reported  and  believed  in,  re- 
ligiously. All  these  things  were  once  put  forth 
as  facts,  and  were  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

Dr.  Vimond  affirmed  that  a  cat  hatched  some 
duck's  eggs,  and  brought  forth  a  brood  of 
kitten  ducklings  as  the  result ;  a  Court  Phy- 
sician afiirmed  that  a  woman  brought  forth 
rabbits ;  all  the  witnesses  of  all  the  witch 
prosecutions  swore  to  things  which  we  know 
now  to  have  been  impossible;  to  old  women 
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having  caused  shipwrecks,  storms,  and  tem- 
pests by  means  of  muttered  charms  and  mightily 
unpleasant  spells ;  to  having  seen  imps  of 
unearthly  form  come  at  the  call  to  be  nou- 
rished by  the  milk  of  aged  crones ;  to  haying 
witnessed  the  transformation  of  hares,  birds, 
cats,  wolves,  &c.,  into  living  men  and  women, 
with  only  two  legs  and  no  more  hair  than  their 
neighbours  ;  to  actual  intercourse  with  Satan ; 
to  turning  straws  and  broomsticks— goats,  too, 
on  occasions — into  jolly  little  horses,  not  at  all 
particular  about  Macadam  ;  to  having  been 
present  when  afflicted  youths  and  maidens 
vomited  crooked  pins,  rusty  nails,  toads,  mice, 
and  other  like  objects.  Credible -witnesses  were 
they,  persons  of  unsullied  good  faith  and  the 
best  of  reputations,  with  no  object  to  gain,  no 
purpose  to  serve  ;  yet  they  swore  to  things  which 
they  never  saw,  nor  could  by  any  possibility 
have  seen,  and  their  testimony  was  accepted 
against  the  direct  evidence  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  And  those  who  doubted  or 
denied,  ran  great  chance  of  losing  their  lives  as 
the  consequence  of  their  temerity.  Happily 
times  are  more  liberal  at  present,  and  I  may 
say  my  little  word  of  denial  of  the  modern 
phase  of  witchcraft,  with  no  greater  danger 
than  that  of  being  called  a  Sadducee  by  my 
amiable  friend  and  contemporary,  the  Spiritual 
Magazine,  or  a  learned  pig,  or  a  pig  not 
learned,  or  a  Homo  Talpteus,  according  as  he 
is  religiously  or  facetiously  abusive.  The 
penalty  does  not  seem  to  me  very  terrific.  It 
would  have  been  different  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  my  amiable  friend  would  have  had 
me  pricked  and  swum  for  a  wizard,  because  not 
believing  in  witchcraft,  and  finally  strung  up  to 
the  "  leafless  tree"  as  a  warning  to  all  misguided 
Sadducees  and  atheists. 

Yet  the  course  of  time  has  brought  round  the 
old  tablets  on  the  wheel ;  the  spiritualists,  who 
believe  in  the  physically  impossible,  by  means 
of  bodiless  agents ;  the  Sadducees,  who  take 
their  stand  on  the  Positive  Sciences,  and  re- 
legate the  souls  of  the  dead  to  a  far  different 
and  far  more  solemn  audience  than  is  to  be  found 
in  a  modern  drawing-room,  or  the  palace  of  an 
emperor.  The  first  prefer  imagination  to  logic, 
arid  superstition  to  criticism  ;  the  second  receive 
the  testimony  of  nature  in  preference  to  the 
fallacious  phantasies  of  man,  and  believe  in 
reason  rather  than  in  credulity. 

The  initial  article  of  faith  to  which  the  world 
is  required  to  subscribe,  is  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  tables.  I,  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  have  seen  tables  move  about  the  room, 
with  (apparently)  only  the  tips  of  fingers  on 
them,  waltz  on  one  leg,  and  rub  themselves  with 
a  caressing  dog-like  motion  against  the  medium. 
I  have  seen  them  tip  and  tumble  and  rise  some 
four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  I  have  heard  them 
rap  out  common-place  sentences  by  means  of  the 
alphabet ;  but  I  have  not,  for  all  that,  become 
convinced  of  the  supernatural  character  of  such 
phenomena,  nor  do  I  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  tables  did  these  things  of  "  their  own 
volition."  Every  rational  being  knows,  as  cer- 


tainly as  that  two  bodies  can  never  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  or  that  two  and 
two  can  never  be  more  nor  less  than  four,  that 
lifeless  matter  cannot  move  without  some  ex- 
ternal application  of  force,  or  withdrawal  of 
support.  I  also  know  that  imposture  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  practised,  even 
by  persons  irreproachable  and  above  suspicion ; 
for  imposture  may,  and  often  does,  spring  from 
self-deception  quite  as  much  as  from  intentional 
deceit.  I,  as  a  sceptic,  may  not  be  able,  or  al- 
lowed, to  detect  the  imposture  on  the  spot;  yet, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  told  that  a  law  of  nature,  as 
certainly  ascertained  and  as  certainly  unchange- 
able as  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  as  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  has  been  violated — in  other 
words,  that  something  impossible  has  happened 
— the  inference  of  imposture  is  inevitable  :  es- 
pecially when  persons  are  present  who  might  be 
the  impostors.  At  that  west-central  house  of 
which  I  have  made  mention  in  a  previous 
article,*  I  saw  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
table  tipping  and  moving,  performed  by  distinct 
mechanical  agency ;  and  in  my  own  house  I 
have  for  my  own  amusement  and  better  con- 
vincing, manipulated  a  moderately-sized  round 
table,  much  as  I  have  seen  such  table  manipu- 
lated by  professed  mediums.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  all  that  they  have  done,  or  said  that 
they  have  done  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  an  expert  in 
sleight  of  hand,  and  I  am  learning  without  a 
master.  One  thing  I  have  proved :  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  tilt  a  table  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  yet  not  move  book,  or  vase,  or  box, 
or  pencil  that  may  chance  to  be  on  it ;  that  is, 
if  the  table  be  covered  with  a  velvet  or  cloth 
cover.  Let  some  of  my  readers  try  this  for 
themselves  and  they  will  find  themselves  able  to 
tilt  a  table  to  as  acute  an  angle  as  the  medium  did 
who  made  this  feat  a  proof  of  spiritual  agency. 
This  is  one  of  the  spiritualists'  "  facts,"  which 
no  one  thinks  of  verifying  for  himself,  and  which 
are  therefore  allowed  to  drift  into  the  category 
of  proofs,  unquestioned  and  uncontradicted. 
What  more  is  done  by  mediums  than  what  I, 
or  any  other  can  do,  I  believe  to  be  done  by 
trick.  I  do  not  think  the  cat  hatched  a  cat- 
duck  out  of  the  hen's  eggs,  and  I  do  believe  in 
the  universality  of  natural  laws,  which  do  not 
grant  a  table  independent  volition,  intelligent 
action,  the  power  of  foretelling  events,  or  the 
gift  of  thought-reading.  Rather  than  accept 
the  stultification  of  nature,  I  accept  the 
theory  of  deception — conscious  and  unconscious. 
An  amiable  friend  of  mine  speaks  of  a  table 
weighing  twenty  pounds,  which  made  a  leap 
over  the  heads  of  an  assembled  party,  and 
afterwards  rested  lightly  on  the  head  of  one 
of  the  company.  He  says  this  was  done  by  the 
table,  of  its  own  mahogany  free  will,  without 
any  external  or  mechanical  agency.  I  say  it  was 
not.  If  done  at  all,  it  was  done  by  means  of 
some  trick  which  Robert-Houdin  or  Herr  Wil- 
jalba  Frikell  might  explain. 

A  most  interesting  book  lies  at  this  moment 
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on  the  table  beside  me :  the  book  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  a  man  deserving  of  respect. 
But  even  here  I  find  the  most  marvellous  ac- 
ceptance of  insufficient  evidence,  the  most 
wholesale  system  of  uncritical  belief.  This 
book— Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another 
World,  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  written 
by  Mr.  ROBEBT  DALE  OWEN,  formerly  Member 
of  Congress,  and  American  Minister  to  Naples 
—deals  only  with  the  "  natural,"  not  "  evoked" 
phenomena  of  spiritualism;  it  has  nothing  in 
it  of  table-turning,  but  it  lias  a  good  deal  about 
ghosts;  and  among  these  natural  spiritual 
phenomena,  and  holding  rather  a  prominent 
position,  I  stumble  over  the  familiar  figure 
of  our  old  friend,  the  Daemon  of  Tedwortli 
— Mr.  Mompesson's  unruly  drummer !  Now 
I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Owen  could  have 
chosen  a  more  unlucky  subject  for  one  of  his  in- 
contestable stories.  Very  loosely  told  by  Glanvil 
himself  (and  conceive  Glanvil  adopted  as  an 
authority  of  fact,  at  this  time  of  day!),  it 
is  repeated  with  variation  by  Sinclair ;  and 
in  neither  account  is  there  the  remotest  hint 
of  cross-examination,  or  of  any  critical  care 
to  probe  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
viction and  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  accepted  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
disturbances  as  of  course,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  planned  or  acted  for  the  discovery 
of  the  truth.  Even  that  very  material  test, 
of  blood  flowing  after  a  shot  had  been  fired  in 
the  direction  of  the  noises,  does  not  seem  to 
have  awakened  suspicion ;  though  to  my  mind 
this  one  fact  alone  would  be  conclusive  of  "human 
agency.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  familiar 
spiritualist — he  who  dwells  for  ever  amidst  rap- 
pings,  and  luminous  hands,  and  direct  writings — 
would  grant  the  spirits  all  the  material  pro- 
perties of  humanity,  or  expect  to  see  blood  on 
the  hearth  and  stairs,  after  lie  had  fired  into  the 
pile  of  wood  which  a  "  daemon"  was  stirring. 
Another  very  human  trait  in  this  demoniacal 
business  was,  that  during  Mrs.  Mompesson's 
maternal  troubles,  all  noises  and  annoyances 
ceased,  and  the  poor  mother  was  suffered  to  go 
through  her  "  gissane"  unmolested.  If  demons 
have  so  much  consideration  and  good  feeling, 
they  are  not  so  very  objectionable  after  all. 
But,  supposing  the  agency  in  this  case  to  have 
been  a  simple  numan  material  agency;  that  the 
disturbing  creature  was  a  creature  with  joints  and 
muscles  and  free  flowing  blood  and  a  kind 
heart  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  story  resolves 
itself  into  a  perfectly  coherent  drama  of  trick 
and  delusion.  And  when  we  remember  that 
this  precious  story  dates  in  1661,  at  a  time 
when  the  witch  mania  was  at  its  height ;  when 
no  monstrosity  was  too  great  for  the  public  cre- 
dulity to  swallow  ;  when  the  laws  of  evidence 
were  not  understood,  and  when  the  familiar 
bodily  presence  of  the  devil  and  all  his  angels 
•was  firmly  believed  in,  I  think  we  shall  not  be 
inclined  to  give  much  value  to  Mr.  Owen's 
endorsement  of  Glanvil's  tale  of  mystery,  but 
that  even  "believers"  among  us  will  quietly 
relegate  it  to  the  place  of  the  Impossible  or 


the  Deceptive,  and  as  utterly  worthless  in  the 
way  of  testimony. 

Again:  the  story  of  Gaspar,  communicated 
to  Mr.  Owen,  is  an  undeniable  bit  of  family 
mystification.  Knocks  are  first  heard,  then 
a  voice  (is  there  no  such  thing  as  ventrilo- 
quism, and  has  this  art  never  been  employed 
for  even  graver  purposes  than  the  playful 
personation  of  a  ghost  ?),  then  the  smiling 
man  in  a  large  cloak  and  broad-brimmed  hat, 
seen  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  square,  but 
seen  ly  the  brother  only,  and  finally  the  leave- 
taking  when  the  family  quitted  Prance:  all 
seems  clearly  enough  to  point  to  a  trick  by 
some  member  of  the  family,  which,  begun  ori- 
ginally in  innocence  and  fun,  was  carried  on  so 
long  that  at  last  the  person  grew  ashamed  to 
confess.  Supernatural  and  ghostly  things  almost 
always  happen  where  there  are  young  people. 
This  explains  away  two  aspects  of  these 
stories  —  their  mere  fun  and  frolicsomeness 
when  they  are  confessedly  tricks,  or  their 
nervous  character  when  they  pass  out  of  the 
domain  of  physical  circumstance  into  that  of 
physiological  condition.  Caspar's  knockings, 
good  advice,  appearance,  and  final  leave-taking, 
were  palpable  tricks,  which  will  not  bear  the 
weakest  amount,  of  critical  handling.  It  is  a 
mere  assertion  to  say  that  they  were  super- 
natural :  an  assertion  destitute  of"  every  kind  of 
proof. 

Mr.  Owen  refers  to  the  Stockwell  case,  which 
is  always  a  stock  part  of  these  books,  and  will 
probably  remain  so  as  long  as  such  books  are 
written,  notwithstanding  that  that  imposture  was 
afterwards  confessed  by  the  servant-maid,  in 
whose  presence  always,  the  furniture  was 
knocked  about,  and  the  uproar  raised.  Mr. 
Owen  asks  whether  it  is  likely  that,  for  the  sake 
of  deception,  any  person  would — supposing  any 
person  could — play  such  tricks?  The  answer 
is,  that  it  is  not  only  likely,  but  certain.  It  has 
been  done.  It  has  been  proved  to  have  been 
done.  The  commissioners  at  Woodstock  had  a 
servant  who  played  off  such  a  deception,  and 
the  Stockwell  lady  had  a  servant  who  did  the 
same.  "We  are  not,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  touching 
this  absurdest  class  of  spirit  stories,  "in  the 
habit  of  denying  such  phenomena  as  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  or  a  devastating  earthquake,  on  ac- 
count of  our  inability  to  comprehend  why  Pro- 
vidence ordains  them."  I  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  DO  in  our  dim  little  way,  compre- 
hend why  Providence  ordains  those  terrific  dis- 
asters. Little  as  we  know  in  this  short  state  of 
existence,  we  are  permitted  to  know  enough  of 
natural  laws,  to  be  assured  that  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  or  a  great  earthquake,  is  the  gigantic 
action  of  pent-up  forces  wilhiu  the  earth ;  of  the 
existence  of  which  forces  we  know  beforehand, 
and  of  the  dangerous  concentration  of  which 
forces  in  every  place  where  it  is  working,  we 
mostly  (if  not  always)  know  beforehand  through 
natural  evidence  inseparable  from  those  natural 
laws.  Which  of  two  events  does  Mr.  Owen  con- 
sider any  moderately  reasonable  human  being  to 
be  the  more  logically  prepared  for :  an  earthquake 
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at  Naples,  or  a  legion  of  spirits  playing  at  skittles 
with  the  crockery  in  the  kitchen  of  the  King  of 
Naples  ?  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  denying 
such  phenomena  as  a  devastating  earthquake? 
Truly  no.  But  which  is  the  more  intelligible, 
and  the  more  reconcilable  to  our  humble  and  re- 
mote knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  vast  Universe — the  earthquake 
that  swallowed  Lisbon,  or  Mr.  Mompesson's  spi- 
ritual drummer  that  "  for  an  hour  together  would 
beat  Round-Heads  and  Cuckolds,  the  Tat-too, 
and  several  other  points  of  war,  as  well  as  any 
drummer"  ?  I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  most  ridiculous  stories,  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Owen  asking,  "  If  we  are  to  reject 
as  fable  the  narratives  here  submitted,  are  we 
not  tacitly  endorsing  the  logic  of  those  who 
argue  that  Jesus  Christ  never  lived?"  This 
might  be  well  enough  for  Spiritual  Magazines 
and  such  like,  but  0  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Owen,  do 
you  find  no  internal  evidence  in  the  New, Tes- 
tament, of  a  Divine  commission  and  a  Sacred 
Truth,  a  little  above  Mompesson  drummers, 
Rochester  knockings,  and  Stockwell  breakages 
of  kitchen-ware? 

It  is  utterly  unavailing  to  collect  any  number 
of  names,  and  parade  them  as  the  names  of 
people  who  believe  or  who  have  believed  in  any 
manifestation  whatsoever,  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  experience  of  mankind.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  many  persons  of  his  time,  consi- 
derably above  the  average  in  respect  of  intellect 
and  acquirement,  believed  in  the  Cock-lane 
Ghost.  The  Cock -lane  Ghost  happened  to  be 
found  out — chiefly  because  it  was  so  malicious 
as  to  make  a  very  serious  charge  against  an  in- 
dividual, and  consequently  imposea  a  peculiar 
responsibility  on  persistent  investigators.  Other- 
wise, it  might  not  have  been  found  out.  But 
if  the  Cock-lane  Ghost  had  not  been  found  out, 
would  that  array  of  names  have  any  right  to 
silence  me,  who  utterly  deny  the  spirituality  of 
Cock-lane  ?  Not  in  the  least.  I  should  not  set 
merely  myself  against  the  names ;  I  should  set 
against  them — possibly  with  some  warmth  of  in- 
dignation—the  reverent  experience  of  mankind 
in  general,  of  GOD'S  great  ways  and  laws.  "  What 
does  the  Lord  mean  by  this  ?  I  am  certainly 
dying,"  said  Mrs.  Soutiicote  in  her  extremity. 
Had  I  been  at  her  bedside,  along  with  Mr. 
SHAKPE  the  engraver,  and  other  unimpeachable 
disciples,  I  would  have  taken  leave  to  reply, 
"  What  the  Lord  means,  0  Joanna,  I,  poor  child 
of  clay  that  I  am,  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but 
as  to  what  the  Lord  does  not  mean,  I  am  occa- 
sionally visited  with  glimpses  of  the  truth  ;  and 
that  lie  never  meant  to  deify  you  on  earth,  and 
that  you  cannot  hide  vour  swindling  old  coun- 
tenance in  earth's  kind  bosom  too  soon,  I  ven- 
ture with  confidence  to  asseverate.  And  I  take 
the  liberty  to  say  this,  Mrs.  Southcote,  you 
will  please  to  observe,  not  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Lord's  ways,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  your 
wavs." 

0  reader,  possibly  halting  between  spiritual 
evenings  in  darkened  drawing-rooms,  and  the 
broad  true  world  outside,  think  of  that  figure  of 


the  dear  beloved  one  dead.  Think  of  the  sacred 
affections  and  secrets  of  the  heart  that  have  been 
between  you  and  that  impassive  image.  Think 
of  the  parting,  think  of  the  hope  to  meet  again, 
think  of  your  agony  of  spirit,  of  your  unspeak- 
able .sorrow,  or  the  struggle  you  have  come 
through  under  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
Then  look  at  the  professional  lady  or  gentle- 
man in  the  dark  corner — the  Medium  with  the 
hands  on  the  mahogany  table — who  will  make 
you  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  (always  with  the 
aid  of  a  table)  raise  your  beloved  one  in  any 
town  or  city  on  short  notice,  to  pull  any  chat- 
terer by  the  skirt,  or  ring  a  bell,  or  play  a 
note  or  two  on  an  accordion,  or  drivel  out  a 
platitude  in  raps  for  the  excitement  of  exhausted 
gentility;  and  then  ask  yourself  whether  this 
seems  a  fitting  exponent  of  your  love  and  mi- 
sery ;  whether  this  seems  a  fitting  stage  i'i  the 
progress  of  the  soul;  whether  these  ways  are 
like  the  ways  of  the  Providence  unto  whom 
all  hearts  are  open  and  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Owen.  In  the  story  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  Apparition  of  the  Living,  seen 
by  Mother  and  Daughter,  the  fetch  or  double 
of  a  man  lying  in  nis  ordinary  night-shirt  in 
bed,  is  met  by  two  ladies  not  specially  inte- 
rested in  him.  The  fetch  is  dressed  in  a  blue 
frock-coat,  black  satin  waistcoat,  black  panta- 
loons, and  hat,  with  linen  particularly  fine, 
and  apparel  carefully  adjustea.  There  is  the 
same  comfortable  faith  that  no  mistake  was  pos- 
sible in  this  case,  as  in  every  other.  The  ladies 
could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  person  ; 
the  story  could  not  have  become  exaggerated. 
It  was  certainly  the  fetch  or  double  of  the  sick 
man  whom  they  met,  dressed  in  his  Sunday's 
best ;  logical  or  illogical,  the  facts  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  their  integrity.  This  story  opens  the 
question  of  a  spiritual  life  in  clothes,  and  how  a 
ghost  could  dress  itself  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
with  a  special  attention  to  its  laundry.  In  the 
aforesaid  Spiritual  Magazine  of  last  month,  there 
is  another  story,  "  What  was  It  ?"  similar  to  this 
I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Owen.  A  gentleman 
and  his  wife  are  seen  driving  in  their  chaise 
along  a  certain  road.  They  pass  their  inti- 
mate friends  and  relations  without  speaking, 
to  their  infinite  terror  and  confusion;  and 
when,  shortly  after,  they  do  actually  appear  in 
good  honest  oeef- fed  flesh  and  blooa,  every  one 
cries  out,  "  A  ghost,  a  ghost !"  horse,  chaise, 
rugs,  caps,  bonnets,  reins,  wheels — all  ghosts 
too !  The  Fata  Morgana  is  a  natural  fact ; 
so  is  the  mirage ;  so  are  certain  stories  of 
ships,  and  horsemen,  and  armies,  where  never 
actual  ships  or  horsemen  or  armies  were,  or 
could  be ;  but  meteorologists  explain  away  all 
this  class  of  spectral  illusions  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner ;  and  I  think  that  the  ghostly 
horse  aiid  chaise,  with  many  other  ghostly  cir- 
cumstances, might  also  be  explained  away  scien- 
tilically,  if  worth  the  trouble  of  meeting  with 
gravity  and  earnestness.  And  granting  even  that 
we  cannot  always  find  out  tive  cause  of  every- 
thing, is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  straight- 
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•way  believe  in  the  supernatural?  Was  that 
poor  little  child  at  Road,  murdered  by  spirits  ? 
Was  the  Waterloo-bridge  mystery  the  work  of 
Mr.  Mompesson's  demon  ?  No  one — not  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  spiritualist — goes  the 
length  of  saying  that  these  things  were  done  by 
other  than  living  agents.  But  when  it  comes  to 
knocks  against  the  floor,  disguised  voices  in  the 
air,  falling  crockery,  and  locomotive  bolsters, 
with  any  other  utterly  useless  and  extravagantly 
absurd  physical  manifestations,  human  agency 
is  thrust  aside ;  the  power  of  sleight  of  hand, 
which  our  conjurors  have  rendered  familiar 
to  us,  is  ignored;  the  most  ordinary  require- 
ments for  reliable  evidence  are  abandoned ;  the 
loosest  accounts  are  taken  as  of  mathematical 
accuracy  and  undeniable  truth ;  no  allowance  is 
made  for  natural  exaggeration,  or  for  natural 
mistakes ;  the  most  shadowy  idea,  the  least  defi- 
nite perceptions,  are  put  into  strong,  broad, 
trenchant  language ;  and  we,  unbelievers,  are 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  account, 
under  pain  of  being  set  down  as  animals  or 
atheists.  The  ordinary  amusement  of  each 
person,  in  a  large  company,  writing  down  a 
certain  story  which  has  to  be  whispered  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  strange  variations  be- 
tween the  first  version  and  the  last,  might 
supply  to  the  most  credulous,  a  startling  in- 
stance of  growth  by  repetition.  There  are  few 
of  us  who  can  repeat  a  circumstance  exactly  as 
we  saw  it,  or  tell  a  story  in  the  same  words  and 
spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was  told  to  us.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  of  embodying  a  thing  in 
words  at  all,  often  gives  it  a  weight  and  value 
which  it  did  not  originally  possess.  The  Law 
Reports  are  full  of  these  discrepancies;  yet 
evidence,  which  would  not  be  admitted  when 
dealing  with  the  theft  of  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
is  to  pass  unquestioned  when  the  subject  is  that 
wondrous  mystery,  the  Spirit  World,  and  its 
connexion  with  man. 

My  amiable  friend  and  contemporary  calls  on 
the  Conductor  of  this  Journal  to  "  stand  up"  to 
the  question  of  how  a  certain  medium  obtained 
the  name  and  address  of  a  country  curate,  whose 
friends  were  assisting  at  the  seance,  together 
with  certain  passages  of  his  history.  I  beg  it 
to  be  understood  that  I,  the  writer,  "  stand  up" 
to  it  for  myself,  and  not  for  him.  Granting 
even  that  the  guess  was  right — and  without 
something  more  explicit  in  the  way  of  testimony 
I  would  not  grant  it — yet  am  I  to  balance  one 
lucky  guess  against  half  a  dozen  unlucky  guesses, 
and  assume  the  spiritual  veracity  of  the  one,  but 
by  no  means  the  material  humbug  of  the  other  ? 
The  spirits  never,  by  any  chance,  spell  a  name, 
or  rap  out  a  fact  right  through,  without  hesita- 
tion. Glib  enough  in  mere  common-places,  no 
sooner  do  they  come  to  facts  than  they  stutter, 
stammer,  hesitate,  try  back,  make  mistakes,  so 
as  to  give  the  medium  ample  time  for  study- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  message  is  being  addressed;  and,  unless 
the  one  is  a  sad  bungler,  or  the  other  more  retr 
cent  and  self-composed  than  most  people  are,  a 
possible  name  is  rapped  out,  which,  fills  every 


one  with  amazement.  In  the  case  of  my  friend, 
spoken  of  before,  a  very  impassive  face,  a  steady 
land,  and  an  unfaltering  voice,  threw  the  me- 
dium off  the  scent ;  and  a  name  was  given  which 
lad  as  much  connexion  with  him  as  with  my- 
self. If  any  one  watches  the  hand  of  the  person 
Drying  the  alphabet,  unless  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  self-control,  the  pencil  will  linger  at 
icrtain  letters  wished  for,  and  a  keen  sight  and  | 
ready  brain  will  make  these  the  letters  rapped 
out.  But  I  concede  the  power,  also,  of  the 
nesmeric  thought-reading  :  a  power  that  I  think 
.0  be  far  more  rare  than  its  upholders  assert, 
mt  far  more  frequent  than  its  deriders  would 
allow. 

Nothing  is  rejected  by  the  partisans  of  this 
superstition.  Even  Mr.  Owen,  scholar,  and 
gentleman  of  careful  training  as  he  is,  accepts 
everything  that  falls  into  his  \yay  with  a 
most  remarkable  wholeness  of  belief.  Things 
which  have  been  exploded  as  confessed  im- 
postures years  ago,  he  repeats  in  this  Foot- 
fall book  of  his  with  a  naivete  that  makes 
one  stare.  John  Wesley's  rapping  demon, 
the  Eox  imposture,  the  hoax  carried  on  at 
the  Castle  of  Slawensik,  Mademoiselle  Gulden- 
stubbe's  account  of  the  uncomfortable  young 
Governess  with  a  Double :  in  a  word,  all  the 
supernatural  stories  with  names  and  dates  to 
them  which  have  been  current  of  late  years,  he 
adopts. 

The  story  of  the  Governess  with  the  Double, 
excellently  told  as  a  narrative,  is  not  a  bad  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  "proof"  of  such  things 
accumulates.  The  story  is  related  to  Mr. Owen 
by  one  young  lady.  That  one  young  lady  tells 
Mr.  Owen  that  the  incidents  occurred  at  a  cer- 
tain seminary  where  she  was  one  of  forty -two 
pupils.  Also,  that  the  seminary  was  under  the 
"  superintendence  of  Moravian  directors."  Also, 
"  that  everyperson  in  the  house  saw  the  Double." 
Hereupon  Mr.  Owen  tells  the  story  as  if  it  had 
been  told  to  him  by  the  forty-two  pupils,  the 
Moravian  directors,  and  all  the  servants  in  the 
establishment,  and  as  if  they  all  agreed  in  all 
the  particulars!  Yet  on  examining  the  text, 
I  do  not  find  the  least  hint  that  Mr.  Owen 
has  made  any  inquiry  into  the  narrative  of 
any  human  being  but  the  one  young  lady! 
"Corroborative  evidence,"  he  says,  indeed, 
"can  readily  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
directors;"  out  he  neither  says  what  corro- 
borative evidence,  nor  that  he  has  ever  referred 
to  one  of  them  (or  to  any  one  of  the  remaining 
one-and-forty  pupils)  for  a  single  word  of  cor- 
roboration. 

Tried  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  not 
one  of  these  stories  can  stand ;  nevertheless,  I 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  a  high  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Owen,  personally.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  a  sweet  temper,  and  expresses  himself  as 
a  gentleman  should :  using  none  of  the  many 
very  offensive  missiles  abundantly  stored  in  the 
Spiritual  Magazine.  He  is  a  very  good  writer, 
and  has  an  admirable  power  of  telling  a  story. 
That  one  of  his  stories  which  is  called  THB 
RESCUE,  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  to  be 
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found.  Excellent  throughout,  it  is  told  with 
a  singular  propriety,  modesty,  clearness,  and 
force. 


STRONG  GUNS. 

IP  there  arose  in  this  country  a  great  magician 
who,  by  the  magic  of  genius  joined  to  intense 
labour,  solved  every  unsettled  question  that  now 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  knowing  how  to  make 
an  absolutely  strong  and  serviceable  field  gun, 
what  would  his  chance  be  with  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee?  So  many  minds  are  now 
devoted  to  gun-making,  that  about  thirty  inven- 
tions a  week  come  before  that  committee  for 
discussion.  This  committee  consists  of  specially 
informed  men,  who,  as  we  are  quite  disposed 
to  believe,  do  their  best.  But  the  subject  is 
one  about  which  the  wiser  a  man  is,  the  more 
numerous  are  his  uncertainties.  As  for  the 
test  of  proof,  it  is  notorious  that  an  inventor's 
gun  bursts  only  because  of  one  out  of  a 
thousand  reasons  that  dp  not  affect  the  credit 
or  the  principle  of  the  invention.  There  is  a 
rush  against  the  old  cast-iron  artillery;  the  taste 
of  the  day  is  for  guns  that  are  built,  not  cast. 
But  who  shall  be  gun-builder  ?  We  read  the 
other  day,  that  the  ljursting  of  a  large  gun  at 
Dover  had  destroyed  several  artillery  volunteers, 
including  the  coroner  who  should  have  held  the 
inquest  on  the  killed,  and,  in  the  same  news- 
paper, the  false  news  that  Mr.  Whitworth's  ideal 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance  had  been  rejected  by 
the  select  committee.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
does  not  pass  uncriticised.  We  are  not  suffered 
to  settle  down  in  the  belief  that  it  is  he  who  is 
the  happy  benefactor  of  his  country.  As  for  the 
Lancaster  guns,  how  they  burst ! — for  reasons,  of 
course,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  merits. 

There  were  held,  early  in  the  year,  half  a 
dozen  meetings  of  the  institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, at  which,  on  the  test  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
James  Atkinson  Longridge  in  exposition  of  his 
own  view  of  perfect  artillery,  nearly  all  the 
great  authorities  on  the  subject  of  artillery  and 
the  inventors  entered  into  discussion  with  each 
other.  Hardly  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
was  not  contradicted,  and  we  might  almost  add 
no  fact  was  stated  that  was  not  denied.  The 
paper  and  discussion,  giving  the  best  extant 
view  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  have  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Manby  and  Mr.  James  Forrest,  the  Ho- 
norary Secretary  and  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, in  a  book  which  we  have  read  carefully 
through.  We  have  got  out  of  it,  a  lively  sense  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  select  committee,  that  must 
sit  in  judgment  upon  questions  so  unsettled. 

Questions  of  range  and  aim  are  easily  disposed 
of.  It  is  almost  admitted  that  the  round  shot 
from  the  old-fashioned  artillery  has  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  course  a  swifter  pace  than  the  shot 
from  a  rifled  gun,  and  that  it  is,  for  close  firing,  to 
be  preferred :  while  the  long  ranges  are  obtained 
by  means  for  securing  an  extreme  force  of  gun- 
powder which  have  to  be  borne  and  resisted  by 
the  metal  of  the  gun  itself.  The  gunpowder 


manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  so  much 
improved  that  its  explosive  force  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  powder  made  for  governments 
abroad.  Also,  we  test  guns  to  extremity  by  our 
new  ways  of  using  them ;  in  experiment  we 
test  them  wilfully  to  the  utmost,  by  adding 
steadily  to  the  force  of  the  explosion  until  we 
discover  what  strain  they  will  bear  before  they 
burst.  The  great  unsolved  problem  is,  to  find 
a  gun  that  is  not  to  be  burst  bv  any  force  of 
gunpowder.  The  force  of  gunpowder  being  first 
ascertained,  and  the  strain  that  solid  substances 
will  bear,  being  also  known  to  the  engineer — how 
to  construct  a  gun  that  will  bear  more  than  the 
utmost  possible  strain  produced  by  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder,  is  the  question. 

But  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  a 
knowledge  of  wnich  is  the  first  condition  of  in- 
quiry, has  not  been  settled  yet  by  the  philoso- 
phers. It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  any- 
thing between  seven  and  seventy  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  As  Captain  Boxer  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  "  notwithstanding  the 
most  careful  calculations,  involving  the  highest 
order  of  mathematics,  made  by  those  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  no  satisfactory 
results  had  yet  been  obtained."  The  gentleman 
who  opened  the  discussion  fixed  it  at  seventeen 
tons  on  the  square  inch.  Mr.  Bidder,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution,  had  calculated  it  at 
twenty ;  Mr.  Vignoles  found  it  often  nearer  to 
thirty ;  and  Professor  Airy  had  thought  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  force  was  much 
greater.  One  great  authority  attributed  to  gun- 
powder, two  forces :  one  statical,  and  one  per- 
cussive. To  which  an  equally  great  authority 
replied,  that  statically  a  pound  of  gunpowder 
cannot  do  more  to  generate  speed  than  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  that  if  it  were  to  act  percussively 
it  must  destroy  both  shot  and  gun. 

As  to  what  might  be  determined  upon  the 
strength  of  material,  the  results  of  experience — 
and  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  cast  iron — appear 
to  vary  within  quite  as  wide  a  range.  The 
settled  fact,  however,  is  that  the  construction  of 
gunpowder-proof  artillery  is  a  problem  of  which 
the  solution,  sure  to  be  attained  some  day,  seems 
to  be  only  just  beyond  the  reach  of  science  in 
the  present  hour. 

Also  there  is  an  admitted  theory  to  work  upon 
if  necessary.  It  is  being  worked  upon  more  or 
less  closely,  by  recent  inventors  of  artillery ;  but 
there  are  men  of  authority  who,  while  they  admit 
it,  hold  that  for  divers  reasons  we  gain  nothing 
by  its  application.  The  discussion  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  opened  by  Mr.  Longridge, 
with  an  account  of  an  invention  based  upon  that 
theory,  and  admitted  by  all  disputants  to  repre- 
sent the  most  complete  acceptance  of  'it. 
Roughly  expressed,  the  theory  is  this  : — Metals 
have  in  their  way,  like  india-rubber,  tensile 
power,  and  when  strained  beyond  it,  they  are 
broken.  Now,  in  a  solid  cast-iron  gun — assuming 
it  to  be  uniform  throughout — when  the  discharge 
takes  place,  the  greatest  strain  is  on  the  inner 
surface,  and  the  strain  lessens  as  we  advance  to 
the  outside,  through  the  thickness  of  the  metal ;  •- 
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so  that,  among  the  several  parts  of  the  one  piece 
of  metal,  unequal  forces  are  exerted,  and  the 
whole  suffers  a  strain  in  its  texture  by  which  it 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  burst.  It  happens,  also, 
that  the  iron  guns,  cast  formerly  in  one  piece  and 
then  bored,  cooling  and  contracting  first  upon 
the  surface,  and  last  in  the  centre,  became  in  the 
centre  least  contracted ;  that  is  to  say,  had  least 
power  of  bearing  tension  where  the  greatest 
tension  was  to  be  applied.  This  great  defect  is 
partly  met  by  the  new  practice  of  casting  hollow 
guns,  and  has  been  most  completely  recognised 
in  the  plan  instituted  by  Captain  Rodman,  of 
the  American  service.  That  gentleman  not 
only  established  the  casting  of  guns  hollow,  but 
after  they  were  cast,  maintained  the  outside  heat 
by  fires,  and  caused  the  contraction  to  begin  on 
the  inside  by  passing  a  stream  of  cold  water 
sixty  times  the  weight  of  the  casting,  night  and 
day  for  three  whole  days,  through  the  core  of  the 
gun.  A  solid  and  ahollow  eight-inch  gun,  both  run 
from  the  same  furnace,  and  made  from  the  same 
metal,  being  tested,  one  burst  at  the  seventy-third 
discharge,  the  other  endured  one  thousand  five 
hundred  discharges,  and  then  did  not  burst. 

Now,  therefore,  says  theory,  instead  of  casting 
a  gun  in  one  piece  of  metal,  build  it  so  as  that 
the  stretching  power  of  its  inmost  part  shall  ex- 
ceed the  utmost  strain  of  gunpowder  explosion, 
and  see  that  the  stretching  power  of  each  layer 
of  its  substance,  counted  from  within  outwards, 
shall  diminish  in  exact  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  strain.  Then  when  the  gun  is 
fired,  the  tearing  force  will  be  the  same  at  every 
point  throughout  its  substance.  Artillery  so 
made,  if  there  were  no  joints  in  it  to  be  rent 
asunder,  could  not  burst.  But  how  to  make  it 
so,  is  one  question;  and  how  far  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  it  so,  is  another. 

There  was  independent  application,  with  full 
recognition  of  the  theory,  by  Captain  Blakely 
and  others,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Longridge, 
working  it  out  for  himself,  produced  what  he 
thought  to  be  its  best  solution.  Around  an 
inner  tube  he  tells  us  to  wind  coils  of  wire. 
The  stretching  power  of  wire  is  to  be  calculated 
easily,  and  the  use  of  it  can  be  regulated  by  ma- 
chinery. In  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  others,  the 
same  end  is  sought  by  the  use  of  hoops  :  each,  set 
in  its  place  while  hot,  and  compressing  that  be- 
low it  as  it  cools.  Mr.  Longridge  argues  that 
the  gradation  or  stretching  power  is,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  guns,  contracted  from  hoop  to  hoop 
by  abrupt  jumps,  but  that  in  his  wire  coils  it 
may  be  made  to  follow  the  desired  curve  more 
exactly.  It  is  urged  by  others  that,  after  a 
time,  rings  will  be  loosened  by  the  frequent 
shock  of  discharges ;  while  against  Mr.  Long- 
ridge's  wire  coils,  it  is  urged  especially  that 
they  do  not  protect  the  breech,  but  that  the 
guns  as  he  would  construct  them,  have  the 
breech  so  clumsily  attached  that  it  may  be  too 
easily  blown  off.  His  wire  also,  if  there  be  one 
break  in  it,  may  be  uncoiled  by  the  explosion.  Of 
course,  also,  in  assertion  or  denial  of  the  power  of 
adjusting  properly  the  tensile  power  of  successive 
rings  or  coils  of  wire,  all  shades  of  opinion  appear. 


And  if  it  can  be  done,  what  then  ?  The  tide 
of  fashion  is  now  strong  against  cast-iron  ar- 
tillery, but  even  cast-iron  artillery  has  doughty 
supporters.  Some  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  glass, 
and  would  have  us  understand  that  the  cast-iron 
guns  are  habitually  blowing  themselves  up.  An 
artillery  officer  rises  and  says  that  he  has  had 
twenty  years'  experience,  and  has  not  yet  seen  a 
gun  burst.  Sir  Charles  Fox  thinks  that  the  best 
guns  will  be  those  made  of  iron  mixed  with  some 
other  metals,  such  as  wolfram  and  titanium,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  greatest  strength  and  density. 
Much  again  is  to  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  great 
elasticity  of  steel.  A  steel  gun  cast  in  one  mass 
by  Mr.  Krupp  at  Essen  in  Prussia,  has  been 
tested  in  this  country  and  found  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  burst.  The  Prussian  rifled  field  guns 
are  now  all  made  of  cast  steel,  with  every  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  equal  the  guns  built  in 
France  or  England.  As  for  the  old  gun  metal 
(an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin),  that  is  now  becom- 
ing altogether  obsolete ;  but  the  chemist  to  the 
War  Department  avers  that  a  far  superior  metal, 
and  one  that  might  have  come  into  use  but  for 
the  great  recent  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  field  guns,  is  made  by  adding  to  copper 
two  or  four  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

Not  only  the  gun  and  its  powder,  but  the 
shot  used,  must  be  well  considered  in  relation  to 
the  great  question  of  strength.  The  shot  of 
the  ordinary  unrifled  service  gun  is  round,  as 
everybody  knows,  and  does  not  fit  tightly  to  the 
barrel.  It  runs  home  to  its  place  easily  in  load- 
ing, and  that  would  be  a  great  advantage,  say 
in  a  sea  fight.  It  is  easily  projected,  but,  of 
course,  with  windage,  does  not  perfectly  pen  up 
the  gases  of  explosion  till  it  leaves  the  muzzle, 
and  is  therefore  less  liable  to  be  accessory  to 
any  bursting  of  the  gun.  But  for  the  same 
reason  it  requires  almost  double  allowance  of 
gunpowder,  and  it  is  less  certain  of  aim  :  because 
the  course  it  takes,  will  be  determined  by  its 
parting  touch  upon  one  side  or  other  of  the 
muzzle.  Again,  though  it  leaves  the  cannon's 
mouth  more  swiftly  than  any  of  the  close  fitting 
projectiles,  its  force  is  sooner  spent ;  in  other 
words,  its  range  is  more  confined.  And  it  is  not 
even  universally  admitted  that  the  gun  suffers 
less  damage  from  a  shot  that  beats  against  the 
sides  as  it  runs  out,  than  from  powder  that  ex- 
plodes behind  a  tightly  fitted  shot. 

It  is  possible  to  fit  a  new-fashioned  pro- 
jectile to  this  old-fashioned  gun.  Mr.  Britten 
has  one  method,  and  Mr.  Haddan  has  two 
methods,  of  converting  service  guns.  But  these 
gentlemen  stand  forward  with  others  in  the 
debate  among  engineers,  civil  and  military, 
opened  by  Mr.  Longridge's  account  of  his 
applied  theory.  It  was  a  learned  and  practical 
debate,  summed  up  by  the  president's  statement 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  year  eighteen  sixty 
"  before  anything  has  been  realised  in  the  true 
science  and  practice  of  gunnery,  although, 
thanks  to  Whitworth  and  Armstrong,  the  me- 
chanical department  is  fast  approaching  perfec- 
tion." We  seem  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  getting 
exact  practical  knowledge,  but  we  really  do  not 
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know  much  more  when  we  hoop  Armstrong  guns, 
than  they  did  of  old  who  hooped  Mons  Meg  and 
fired  out  of  her  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  of 
granite  in  a  lump.  Cannon  formed  of  prismatic 
pars  of  wrought  iron  hooped  together  were  known 
in  the  old  times  of  India,  the  oldest  nation  known. 

Mr.  Longridge  begins  by  recalling  the  names 
of  Robins  and  Hutton  from  the  past,  and  citing 
those  of  Nasmyth,  Whitworth,  Mallet,  and  Ann- 
strong  in  the  present.  He  describes  his  plan 
of  a  wire  gun,  and  expounds  it  theoretically  on 
liij,'h  grounds  of  mathematics.  The  experimental 
gun  that  failed,  was  a  mere  specimen  cylinder  of 
which  the  end  was  blown  off,  as  predicted.  He 
has  plugged  close  cylinders  with  government 
cannon  powder,  and  has  found  that  a  cylinder 
with  ten  coils  of  wire  on  it  could  not  be  burst. 
Our  improved  gunpowder  tries  guns.  A  shot 
fired  with  John  Chinaman's  powder,  General 
Anstruther  said  in  the  subsequent  discussion, 
was  sent  three  hundred  yards,  and  a  like  shot, 
impelled  with  John  Bull's  powder,  went  twelve 
hundred  yards.  "It  is  said,"  observes  Mr. 
Longridge,  "  that  no  sixty -eight  pounder  in  the 
service  can  now  be  fired  with  safety  with  a  full 
charge  of  powder.  Our  powder  in  old  days  was 
slower  of  combustion  than  it  now  is.  We  must 
not  ascribe,  therefore,  to  their  being  more  dis- 
honest traders  now  than  of  yore,  the  more 
frequent  bursting  of  guns  in  the  present  day." 
Several  best  authorities  add  the  fact — if  it 
be  one,  for  several  as  good  authorities  deny 
it — that  a  cannon  just  made  is  more  likely  to 
burst,  than  a  cannon  that  has  been  set  aside  un- 
used for  a  few  years  after  its  manufacture.  In 
the  United  States,  guns  of  the  same  description, 
tried  thirty  days  after  casting,  burst  after  about 
eighty  rounds ;  one,  kept  six  years,  endured 
eight  hundred  discharges  before  it  burst ; 
another,  fired  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  times,  had  not  burst  at  all.  Again, 
in  old  days  past,  their  charge  of  powder  was 
blown  out  of  the  guns  unconsumed ;  now, 
thanks  to  the  tightly  fitting  shot,  every  particle 
explodes  before  the  shot  has  left  the  chase. 

Then,  as  to  the  material  of  cannon ;  Mr.  Long- 
ridge recals  the  bursting  of  a  steel  gun  of  Mr. 
Krupp's  at  Woolwich,  to  which  it  is  replied  after- 
wards: This  was  because  the  gun  was  designed  for 
a  sixty-eight  pound  shot,  and  a  shot  weighing  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  was  used.  A  twelve 
pound  howitzer  of  Mr.  Krupp's  had  been  tried 
to  the  utmost,  till  it  was  itself  blown  high  up 
iuto  the  air  by  the  force  of  explosion,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  burst.  There  is  no  certainty  about 
cast  iron ;  in  one  case,  a  cast-iron  gun  sustained 
Of  teen  hundred  or  two  thousand  rounds  :  while 
another,  said  to  have  been  cast  from  the  same 
metal,  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  did 
not  last  out  a  day.  Mr.  Longridge  looks  upon 
wrought  iron  and  steel  as  improvements  in  ma- 
terial that  do  not  touch  the  real  defect,  but  which 
leave  us  with  the  want  of  a  gun  like  his  wire 
gun,  that  is  mathematically  adjusted  to  the 
different  degrees  of  strain  suffered  by  each  part 
of  its  substance  in  the  moment  of  explosion. 
Mr.  Mallet,  Captain  Blakely,  and  others,  had 


fallen  upon  Mr.  Longridge's  idea.  Fire  years 
ago,  he  adds,  when  he  mentioned  the  principle 
to  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  his  method  of 
applying  it,  that  gentleman  said  Mr.  Brunei  had 
also  entertained  the  same  idea,  and  had  spoken 
to  him  with  reference  to  making  a  gun  on  this 
principle,  but  finding  another  man  engaged  on 
it,  had  dropped  the  subject. 

Mr.  Longridge's  method,  in  practice,  was  to 
coil  a  quantity  of  wire  on  a  drum,  fixed  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  that  of  a  lathe  on  which  the 
gun  was  placed.  On  the  axis  of  this  drum, 
there  was  another  drum,  to  which  was  applied 
a  break  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  exact  tension 
proper  for  each  coil  of  wire.  Accuracy  of  ten- 
sion with  hoops  Mr.  Longridge  regards  as  im- 
practicable. The  process  of  shrinking  on,  he  is 
convinced,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  his 
own  method  he  looks  upon  the  inner  cylinder, 
about  which  wire  is  coiled,  "  simply  as  a  means 
of  confining  the  gases  and  of  transmitting  the 
internal  pressure  to  the  wire."  His  principle 
is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  cylinders  of 
powerful  hydraulic  presses.  And  five  or  six 
years  ago,  Captain  Blakely,  in  the  specification 
of  a  patent  for  ringed  guns,  referred  to  an  outer 
covering  of  wire,  or  rods  wound  spirally  in  one, 
as  means  of  strengthening  old  guns. 

Mr.  Longridge's  theory  passed  the  debate  un- 
disputed, though  for  reasons  already  cited  there 
was  little  expression  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
applying  it.  Mr.  Bidder,  the  president,  did  not 
forget  to  remind  the  debaters,  that  wire  could 
not  only  be  applied  with  the  greatest  ease, 
exactly  in  the  way  indicated  by  theory,  but  that 
it  is  tne  strongest  material  known.  Iron  bears 
twice  the  strain  as  wire,  that  can  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  it  when  in  the  bar. 

Mr.  Gregory,  who  had  been  for  two  or  three 
years  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
Ordnance,  thought  that  the  hooped  guns,  if 
less  perfect  theoretically,  were  less  liable  to  sub- 
sequent injury.  Several  disputants,  indeed,  sug- 
gested that  if  a  wire  gun  were  to  be  hit  by  a  shot 
of  the  enemy,  and  three  or  four  wires  were  to  be 
broken,  it  would  be  disabled.  Mr.  Longridge 
denied  that.  He  would  also  bind  his  wires  with 
solder,  and  protect  them  under  a  cast-iron 
sheath.  Captain  Blakely  described  trials  with- 
stood by  his  cast-iron  gun,  with  three  wrought- 
iron  hoops  shrunk  on  it.  It  was  fired  at  Slioe- 
buryness  during  nineteen  months,  and  it  proved 
by  seven  to  one  more  durable  than  the  cast-iron 
service  gun,  and  three  times  better  than  the 
brass  gun.  But  he  agreed  in  praise  of  wire,  and 
said,  "  Indeed,  if  monster  cannon  were  wanted — 
mortars  to  throw  several  tons  several  miles,  for 
example — recourse  must  be  had  to  wire." 

Mr.  Britten  then  told  his  experience  as  to  the 
rifling  of  our  ordinary  service  guns.  It  enabled 
shot  half  as  heavy  again  to  be  used,  conical  in- 
stead of  round,  which  might  be  shells  able  to 
carry  a  bursting  discharge  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  round  shells.  The  smooth  bore  gun 
varied  in  a  range  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
yards,  as  much  as  twenty-three  yards  from  the 
line  of  aim.  The  same  gun  when  rifled,  at  a 
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range  increased  by  eight  hundred  yards  or  more, 
varied  not  four  yards.  The  country  has  in 
stock,  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  such  guns. 
Are  they  to  be  all  sold  off  as  old  metal  ?  The 
rifling  costs  about  thirty  shillings  a  gun,  and 
may  be  done  by  a  portable  machine.  The  ser- 
vice gun  unriflcd,  has  a  recoil  on  the  platform  at 
Shoeburyness  of  nine  feet  three  inches,  with  its 
charge  of  ten  pounds  of  powder  and  a  thirty- 
two  pound  solid  shot.  The  same  gun  rifled,  with 
a  fifty-pound  shell  and  five  pounds  of  powder, 
has  a  recoil  two  feet  less.  Does  this  confirm 
the  dread  of  risk  from  greater  strain?  The 
degree  of  strain  may  depend  much,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  projectile.  Mr.  Britten  fits  his 
rifling  with  five  thin  projections  of  soft  lead 
upon  the  surface  of  cast-iron  shells. 

Touching  the  simple  question  of  the  real 
cost  of  each  kind  of  gun,  there  was  almost 
as  much  confusion  of  opinion  as  upon  any 
point  of  science.  Mr.  Britten's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  Armstrong  twelve-pounder  three- 
inch  gun,  weighing  eight  hundred-weight,  was  a 
quarter  of  a  thousand  pounds.  A  cast-iron 
nine-pounder  of  twice  the  weight,  costs  less  than 
twenty  pounds.  In  all  close  fighting  the  old 
service  guns  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
new  _ inventions,  except  in  precision  of  aim. 
Precision  of  aim  at  shorter  distances,  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  indicated  by  great  length 
of  range.  In  proportion  to  the  distance  to  which 
the  shot  is  sent,  must  be  the  elevation  of  the 
gun;  a  shot  that  comes  to  the  ground  five 
miles  from  the  point  of  discharge,  does  not  mow 
its  way  like  short-range  shot,  through  hostile 
ranks,  but  comes  down  from  the  sky,  and  if  it 
be  only  a  solid  ball,  must  take  the  little  chance 
it  has  of  finding  a  man's  head,  or  something  else 
that  is  worth  breaking,  placed  exactly  where  it 
falls.  The  cost  of  an  eight-inch  cast-iron  gun, 
said  Mr.  Britten,  is  about  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  he  thought  it  doubtful  whether  either  an 
Armstrong  or  a  Whitworth  rifled  breech-loader 
of  the  same  size  could  be  made  for  much  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  Between  the  shots  used  by 
each  kind  of  gun,  he  thought  there  was  a  similar 
relation  of  expense.  But  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
had  authority  to  say  that  a  penny  a  shot  was  the 
additional  expense  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  method 
of  shaping.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  also  valued  the  long-range 
guns  less  for  their  mere  range  than  for  accuracy, 
and  for  the  power  they  had  of  being  fired  at 
lower  angles.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  whose  con- 
nexion with  the  manufacture  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  gave  him  a  right  to  speak,  said  that  the 
Armstrong  twelve-pounder  complete,  now  made 
at  Woolwich,  costs,  not  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  but  ninety.  Mr.  Krupp's  Prussian 
breech-loader  of  the  same  size,  made  of  mild 
cast  steel  well  hammered,  costs  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  cost  of  the  old  twelve-pounder  brass 
gun  was  about  twice  as  great.  Somebody  after- 
wards observed  that  the  old  brass  guns  when 
worn  out  were  worth  nearly  their  first  cost  as 
old  metal.  Sir  William  replied  to  this  with  a 
belief  that  his  guns  never  would  wear  out. 


The  other  gentleman  who  has  confined  his 
operation  to  the  service  gun  is  Mr.  Haddan. 
He  considered  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  plans 
of  rifling  to  be  unsuited  to  cast-iron  guns.  The 
large  cast-iron  guns  bored  on  the  Whitworth 
system,  had  burst :  owing,  as  Mr.  Haddan  be- 
lieved, to  the  quickness  of  the  rifle  twist.  He 
had  himself  fired  a  shell  weighing  ninety  pounds 
with  a  twist  of  about  one  turn  in  forty  feet, 
while  the  Whitworth  three-pounder  has  twist  of 
one  turn  in  forty  inches.  Mr.  Haddan  gives 
this  very  gradual  twist,  not  to  a  sharp  cut,  but 
to  a  broad  smooth  groove,  and  shuts  out  wind- 
age with  a  wooden  wad  at  the  conical  back  of 
his  projectile.  When  his  proposition  was  brought 
before  the  government  authorities,  there  were, 
he  says,  already  before  government,  eighteen  or 
twenty  different  plans  for  rifling  the  service 
guns.  He  understood  that  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong had  made  two  attempts  with  service 
guns,  both  of  which  had  burst ;  and  that  Mr. 
Whitworth  had  been  equally  unsuccessful.  But 
of  several  such  guns  rifled  by  Mr.  Britten,  not 
one  had  burst.  The  guns  experimented  on  by 
Captain  Scott,  R.N.,  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  others, 
had  not  burst  :  neither  had  the  sixty-eight- 
pounder  rifled  by  Mr.  Haddan  himself  been  in- 
jured. 

There  is  an  important  element  in  the  strength 
of  cast  guns,  to  which  Captain  Scott  called 
special  attention,  and  as  to  which  others  con- 
firmed his  statement.  The  surface  of  the  cool- 
ing mass  after  it  has  been  cast,  hardens  into  a 
"skin,"  which  is  of  great  toughness,  and 
would  do  much  that  is  now  expected  from  the 
iron  bands,  if  we  did  not  remove  it.  In  reality, 
we  do  worse  than  remove  it  when  we  leave 
rings  and  patches  of  it  round  the  muzzle,  round 
the  breech,  and  at  the  trunnions,  interfering  with 
the  uniform  expansion  and  vibration  of  the  par- 
ticles of  metal  when  the  gun  is  fired.  Water 
in  a  gun-barrel,  witnessed  Mr.  Conybeare,  can- 
not be  forced  by  hydrostatic  pressure  through 
this  kind  of  skin.  The  water  has  been  known 
to  get  underneath  it  through  a  chance  crack  and 
then  raise  the  metal  skin  into  a  blister  which 
must  break  before  there  is  free  access  to  the 
substance  of  less  compact  metal.  Now,  the  gases 
produced  by  explosion  of  gunpowder  are  more 
penetrating  than  water,  and  their  presence  is 
great.  Obviously,  then,  the  removal  of  the 
inner  skin  from  any  gun  cast  hollow  will  make 
it  less  durable.  When  Mr.  Lancaster  accounted 
for  the  bursting  at  the  muzzle  of  three  of  his 
guns  in  the  Crimea,  he  said  it  was  because  they 
were  not  guns  specially  made  to  his  design,  but 
service  guns  bored  oval  on  his  system.  He  at- 
tributed the  mishaps,  however,  to  a  defect,  after- 
wards corrected,  not  in  the  guns,  but  in  the  shells 
supplied  for  them  to  fire.  The  shells,  because  of 
a  defect  in  the  welding,  were  liable  to  burst  in- 
side the  gun. 

An  improvement  in  gunnery,  adopted  already 
in  the  American  navy,  is  the  idea  of  Captain 
Dahlgren.  He  adapts  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
in  the  length  of  the  gun,  to  the  varying  shock  of 
the  explosion  as  the  shot  is  passing  on.  The 
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Dahlgren  guns,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  now 
used  as  pivot  guns  in  the  American  navy,  have 
withstood  every  proof. 

The  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  guns  and  pro- 
jectiles were  fully  described  by  their  inventors 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  Armstrong 
gnu,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  built  gun,  strong 
by  might  of  binding  rings;  the  Whitworth  is  a 
casting  of  what  is  called  "  homogeneous  iron :" 
in  fact,  a  mild  steel,  forged  solid  and  bored  out 
in  the  usual  manner.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
first  designs  the  most  effective  shot  to  fire,  and, 
when  he  lias  invented  his  projectile,  makes  artil- 
lery to  fire  it.  His  outer  lajers  and  rings  of 
metal  are  put  on  without  any  of  the  mathe- 
matical calculation  upon  which  Mr.  Longridge 
relies ;  but  are  simply  applied  with  a  sufficient 
difference  of  size  to  secure  all  the  shrinking  that 
the  metal  could  bear  without  hurt. 

If  we  and  our  readers  are  much  puzzled  after 
•we  have  gone  through  all  these  facts  and  doc- 
trines, we  are  evidently  not  more  puzzled  than 
pur  teachers.  Ignorance  never  doubts ;  there 
is  a  time  when  knowledge  is  all  doubt.  New 
paths  of  inquiry  lead  to  unsuspected  difficulties, 
and  the  more  study  the  more  mystery ;  till,  in 
an  hour,  the  work  of  years  comes  to  an  end 
in  full  achievement.  It  concerns  all  men,  how- 
ever, to  know  what  doubts  are  still  besetting 
the  whole  question  of  improved  artillery.  "  If," 
said  a  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
"cost  were  essential  to  great  and  undoubted 
superiority,  the  English  nation  ought  to  rejoice 
at  it,  as  giving  at  once  the  advantage  to  their 
long  purse.  But  if  an  equal  effect,  or  a  greater 
effect,  could  be  produced  by  simpler  means,  then 
it  would  be  a  sorrowful  disadvantage  to  the 
English  nation  to  make  expensive  guns  while 
their  foes  were  making  cheaper  ones."  It  is 
hard  to  think  that  we  must  spend  much,  and 
hope  that  we  spend  well,  on  guns,  when  such  a 
debate  as  this  to  which  we  caU  attention  repre- 
sents the  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  was 
closed  with  the  chairman's  conviction  that  we 
had  "  made  little  progress  in  the  science  of 
gunnery  ;  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  thought  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  ascertaining  some  definite 
results ;  but  he  felt  now,  after  a  more  careful 
investigation" — and  after  a  five  nights'  discus- 
sion among  the  chiefs  of  the  science—"  that  far 
from  being  at  all  advanced  in  the  science,  the 
threshold  was  only  just  reached,  and  scarcely 
anything  was  really  known." 


A  ROMAN  DONNA. 

A  FIERCE  sultry  day,  with  the  sun  grilling 
steadily  into  toast  the  yellow  church  walls,  has 
glided  on  into  cooler  evening,  and  the  great  lu- 
minary now  lets  down  his  huge  furnace  fires 
slowly,  light  cool  breezes  come  like  breaths 
round  corners,  and  up  narrow  streets.  Mendi- 
cancy finds  it  chilly,  and  lifts  itself  from  the 
grateful  steps  uneasily :  presently  shoulders  its 
crutch  (not  with  descriptive  views),  and  is  gone. 
The  well-ordered  mind  should  be  gone  also  and 
at  home;  for  bells  gastronomic  will  be  pre- 


sently ringing  out  cheerful  invitation  to  "host's 
table."  And  but  for  a  horrid  mysterious  fami- 
liar, who  chooses  precisely  this  season— neither 
earlier  nor  later — to  steal  in  through  the  great 
Gate  of  the  People,  gliding  by  unconscious  blue- 
friezed  guard,  lean  enough  to  be  excellent  com- 
pany for  him,  I  should  be  welk  content  to  stay 
awhile  and  iluner  it  up  and  down  the  long  Corso. 
Even,  however,  as  I  stop  for  a  second  to  look  in 
at  Antonelli's  meagre  print  store  (no  familiarity 
is  here  intended  with  the  name  of  S.  E.  the  Car- 
dinal Secretary,  but  allusion  is  made  to  a  feeble 
printseller  of  the  same  name),  and  turn  away 
nauseated  by  those  hard-lined  presentments  of 
that,  famous  church  and  its  dome,  with  other 
public  edifices,  reduplicated  in  a  rough  harsh 
manner,  I  feel  his  hot  purulent  breath  over 
my  shoulder,  and  am  crushed  by  his  skinny 
fingers.  When,  at  this  special  hour  of  the  day, 
you  are  about  turning  nomeward  cheerfully, 
and  feel  a  dampness  of  a  sudden  on  the  fore- 
head, with  a  auick  tremor  and  shivering,  as 
though  a  cold  hand  were  laid  upon  your 
spine,  know  that  Miasma,  who  has  his  lodgings 
in  the  Campagna  fens,  and  who  takes  horse 
exercise  in  marsh  mist,  is  passing,  and  has 
hinted  that  it  were  only  wise  to  make  for  home 
with  all  speed.  Curiously  opportune  and 
grimly  appropriate  to  this  vein  of  thought, 
comes  swinging  round  the  corner,  the  heavy 
lumbering  railway  omnibus,  mountainous  with 
baggage,  crowded  with  travellers  and  blue 
familiars  of  the  institution  hanging  out  from 
inconceivable  places.  And  I  recollect  how, 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  fierce  plague  at 
work,  these  very  public  carriages  bore  a  shape 
slightly  altered,  and  trundled  daily  out  at  the 
city  gates  with  a  horrid  complement  of  corpse 
passengers  inside.  These  two  or  three  vehicles,  i 
which  so  often  run  jingling  by,  do  indeed  suggest 
the  hearse,  and  were  hearses  once — so  the  legend 
runs — giant  dead-carts.  Burgher  Romanus — 
eminently  practical  in  his  views — when  the 
plague  time  passed  over,  had  these  carriages  on 
nis  hands,  and,  adapting  himself  happily  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  made  alterations  in  cushion- 
ing and  interior  economy,  and  thus  utilised  his 
mortuary  vehicles.  It  is  a  dismal  proof  of  that 
reckless  demoralisation  which  haugs  by  the 
skirts  of  ravaging  plague  and  pestilence,  that 
this  diurnal  sortie  and  re-entry  of  the  omnibus 
dead-cart  was  ingeniously  perverted  to  whole- 
sale smuggling  purposes :  contraband  wares 
being  concealed  under  the  heaps  of  mortality. 
No  wonder  that  customs  officers  at  the  gates, 
shrinking  back  from  search,  should  bid  the 
black  wain  go  on  its  way  unvisited. 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  about  this  unwhole- 
some season  that  our  noble  ladies  of  quality  are 
wont  to  break  their  boudoir  shells,  and  flutter 
forth,  in  state,  upon  the  public  places.  It 
is  not  the  mere  breath  of  a  passing  "aria 
cattiva,"  as  Romans  lightly  style  it,  that  will 
keep  preux  chevaliers  on  their  travels — and  for 
whom  women's  looks  are  books,  and  those  by  no 
means  sealed — from  lounging  down  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  "  Course,"  and  seeing  the 
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pageant  of  beauty  pass  by.  We  have  all  of  us 
that  pet  portfolio,  that  ideal  gallery,  in  nubibus, 
of  portraits  by  the  good  old  master,  Fancy, 
into  which  we  withdraw  privately  and  feast  our 
eyes.  And  in  this  retreat  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  find  the  noble  Roman  lady  according  to  pat- 
tern, with  eyes  "flashing"  or  "lustrous,"  or  at 
least  large,  round,  and  devouring;  with  hair 
"rich"  and  black,  according  to  pattern;  with 
the  usual  amount  of  "  exquisite  chiselling ;"  with 
expression  haughty,  or  contemptuous,  or  fierce, 
or  melancholy,  all  according  to  pattern  and  the 
portrait  of  the  pet  portfolio.  So,  standing  cau- 
tiously to  one  side,  holding  strictly  by  such 
scant  accommodation  as  a  bare  three  feet  of 
flagway  affords  on  which  we  must  balance  our- 
selves from  all  jostling  influences  and  step  deli- 
cately as  though  walking  the  plank,  we  will  wait 
for  the  noble  company — the  ladies  Volumnia,  and 
^Emilia,  and  Cecilia  Metella — to  break  from  their 
cloud  of  phantasy,  and  magnificently  trundle  by. 

They  are  at  this  present  moment  busy  com- 
pleting that  previous  function  which  their  stern 
and  cruel  Moloch  god,  Fashion,  has  fixed  for 
portion  of  his  inflexible  ritual.  They  have  been 
doing  their  part  in  feeble  reproduction  of  famous 
Hyde  Park  Ring  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  raree- 
show,  and  for  the  last  hour  or  so  have  gyrated 
decently  on  Monte  Pincio.  Round  and  round 
have  the  sad  family  quadrupeds— heavy  shape- 
less animals,  useful  for  ploughing  purposes — 
drawn  the  family  barouche.  The  noble  ladies 
have  played  out  their  daily  little  comedy  busi- 
ness of  simpering  and  small-talk  with  the  tight- 
ened sallow-cheeked  dandyism  which  lolls  af- 
fectedly upon  their  carriage-doors.  Elegant 
Materfamilias  has  descended,  too,  avec  toute 
la  boutique — showy  nurse,  that  is,  and  child — 
and  takes  the  constitutional  saunter  round  and 
round,  showy  nurse  following  behind,  with 
Masters  Giacomo  and  Luigi,  offspring  without 
vice  or  precocious  rebellion,  being,  in  fact, 
Principini,  only  too  well  behaved.  And  now 
this  passage  in  her  fashion's  ritual  being  got 
through  scrupulously,  it  is  time  to  reascend  and 
bid  cocchiere  (who  looks  as  though  he  were 
hired  for  the  day,  and  is  out-speaking  of  ''job" 
associations)  trundle  away  to  that  long  spine  of 
the  city  called  "  il  Corso." 

Now,  at  many  a  deep-mouthed  archway,  over 
which  topple  aslant  the  great  escutcheoned 
shields — gaudy  once,  and  still  proclaiming  a 
sort  of  faded  grandeur — the  bulky  Swiss,  who 
lets  out  his  proportions  for  hire,  brings  his 
drum-major's  baton  handsomely  to  the  present, 
as  the  carriage  of  his  noble  mistress  rolls  past 
him.  A  great  palatial  Newgate  may  look  peeled 
and  mildewed,  may  gape  in  cracks,  may  have 
been  stranger  to  the  refreshment  of  paint  for 
years,  may  betray  other  no  less  certain  symp- 
toms of  running  to  decay  in  company  with  its 
proprietor ;  but  the  bulky  Swiss  will  lean  upon 
his  instrument  of  office  unto  the  end.  Si  fractus 
illabatur  orbis — that  is,  until  the  final  crash 
comes— that  fattened  official  will  look  out  upon 
the  street  and  the  lively  incidents  of  street  life, 
in  undinainished  splendour. 


See,  they  come  at  last !  And  we,  who  have 
again  fallen  into  scrutiny  of  Giacomo  Antonelli's 
rough-lined  drawings  (a^ain  is  all  allusion  dis- 
claimed to  a  most  eminent  personage),  turn 
hastily  and  with  rapture  as  the  paved  street, 
overburdened,  shakes  and  quivers,  and  the  sound 
of  noisy  clatter  draws  near.  Now  surely  we, 
who  have  Fornarina  faces  dancing  before  us, 
and  divinest  Madonnas  whom  Raphael,  divine 
himself,  fetched  from  street  corners,  and  placed 
sitting  before  his  easel,  shall  see  such  counter- 
feit presentments  in  fairest  flesh  flitting  by  in 
a  sort  of  Beauty's  Progress !  Instead,  some 
rough  fingers  pluck  the  scales  with  unnecessary 
violence  from  my  eyes,  and  I,  to  use  the  happy 
idiom  of  the  place,  "remain  in  stucco." 

Most  rude  disenchantment !     With  a  little 

fentleness  in  the  breaking  of  it,  it  might  have 
een  borne  ;  though,  for  all  that,  a  heavy  tribu- 
lation. Where  you  have  reckoned  on  a  dia- 
mond of  many  carats,  to  be  presented  with  a 
slate;  where  you  had  hoped  for  peaches,  to 
find  only  jaundiced  pears !  I  groan  over  this 
spilled  pail  of  romance,  and,  in  a  general  way, 
mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me.  I  measure  de- 
spoudiugly  the  heavy  vehicle  so  ill  swung,  buift 
with  a  revolting  degree  of  strength,  without  a 
graceful  line  or  sinuous  curve,  and  which, 
shining  with  new  varnish,  clatters  by,  as 
springless  as  an  artillery  tumbril.  And  for 
Fornarinas,  Cencis,  and  such  ravings,  where 
shall  I  look  ?  Not  surely  to  this  faded  white- 
cheeked  lady,  who  lolls  back  in  a  fashionable 
inanition  and  is  sole  tenant  of  her  cumbrous 
vehicle,  and  whose  complexion  is  of  chalk 
chalky,  whose  eyes  are  lacklustre,  and  whose 
hair  is  drawn  away  with  violence  from  her  fore- 
head after  that  well-known  mariner  which  the 
Empress  Eugenie  does  not  affect.  No  apple 
glow  upon  the  cheeks,  no  coral  upon  the  lips, 
noble  Lady  Latona  or  Cecilia  Metella!  She 
sets  me  thinking  uncomfortably,  of  dyspepsia,  of 
nausea  after  that  unseasonably  early  repast  of 
hers  (for  the  noble  lady  has  been  "  served"  as 
the  nursery  chimes  rang  out  two  o'clock,  and 
has  had  to  huddle  through  that  banquet  to  be  in 
time  for  these  later  "spiritual  exercises"),  and 
of  laces  drawn  to  fearful  tightness  by  muscular 
waiting  women.  I  see  many  more  of  her  sisters 
of  quality,  the  Ladies  Fulvia  and  ^Emilia,  the 
Duchess  Agrippina,  the  Princess  Tiberia,  all 
following,  fulfilling  the  silent  and  solitary 
system  in  their  cells  of  barouches,  all,  with  a 
few  variations  and  accidental  trespassings  on  the 
debatable  land  of  beauty,  sad  and  sickly  replicas 
of  that  white-cheeked  type. 

Most  free  and  ungallant  criticism  this,  but 
most  truthful.  Albeit,  an  informant  at  my  ear 
tells  them  off  as  they  go  by,  and  makes  me  start 
by  the  roll  and  heraldic  ring  of  great  sounds. 
"  Hush  !  no  irreverence  here ! — a  princess  of 
princesses !  Crowd  in  with  the  world  to  the 
new  ambassador's  reception  next  Thursday 
night,  and  you  will  see  that  noble  dame,  so 
wonderfully  yet  so  fearfully  made,  literally 
coiled  and  roped  with  jewels ;  her  stomacher 
will  glitter  like  a  steel  coat  of  mail !" 
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Their  finery  and  decorations — arid  I  do  believe 
the  aim  of  that  silent  and  solitary  system  is  to 
let  flounces  and  furbelows  overflow  the  panels 
with  the  better  effect — savour  terribly  of  pro- 
vinciality. The  skimmings  of  Parisian  fashion, 
after  oozing  down  through.  Lyons,  and  then  on 
to  Marseilles,  would  seem  to  reach  here,  in  a 
refreshing  but  diluted  shower,  at  about  the 
second  generation.  I  can  take  on  me  to  say — 
though,  as  not  coining  from  an  expert,  this  tes- 
timony should  be  received  with  caution — that 
these  deliciously  barbaric  jackets,  which  our  own 
empresses  of  fashion  have  snatched  from  the 
lighting  Algerians,  and  have  covered  so  daintily 
with  rich  embroidery,  had  not  passed  the  Eternal 
customs  at  this  date.  A  corner-shop  in  the 
great  "  Course"  stands  dedicate  ex  voto  to  the 
goddess  of  millinery ;  and  is,  I  believe,  the  sole 
temple  of  their  vestiary  worship.  The  noble 
come  hither  to  purchase,  inconveniently  crowd- 
ing the  thoroughfare,  and  make  but  an  indif- 
ferent show  after  all.  None  of  that  delicate 
pairing  of  undefined  tint,  with  tint  yet  more  un- 
defined, that  matchless  power  of  combining  pure 
nothings,  in  which  their  Parisian  sister  of  the 
guild  excels.  She  can  dress  as  from  a  pa- 
lette, and  mix  her  tints  of  ribbons  and  silks  as 
with  a  brush.  Beside  a  strip,  say  one  hundred 
yards  of  this  unrivalled  Trench  boulevard,  where 
are  the  shop  palaces  running  up  in  sculptured 
stories,  one  stage  of  rich  detail  after  the  other, 
and  embroiderea  so  thickly  with  gold  and  bronze 
balconies,  where  are  the  richly  stored  bazaars — 
not  shops — and  the  green  foliage  waving  over 
the  windows,  and  the  quaint  pagodas,  so  Eastern 
with  their  gold  and  gaudy  proclamations,  and 
the  shifting  crowd,  polygot,  and  polychromatic, 
halting,  staring,  chattering,  lounging,  and  coffee- 
sipping,  and  where  the  canoe-shaped  carriages, 
exquisite  in  their  fine  lines  and  appointments, 
bounding  and  springing  under  their  light  freight 
— all  with  a  freight — whose  robes  do  indeed 
overflow  their  panel  sides,  but  as  a  cloud  of 
vapour  or  airiest  ecuiue  de  mer — beside  this 
hasty  glimpse  out  of  the  gay  Paris  kaleido- 
scope, does  not  our  poor  Roman  exhibition  fade 
out  utterly  into  a  dull  rubbed  and  battered  bit 
of  scene  paint,  on  which  the  daylight  comes 
inopportunely  through  a  skylight  P 

To  my  mind,  the  prettiest  piece  of  a  lady's 
ball-room  furniture  is  that  sweet-smelling  bou- 
quet of  many  colours  which  she  now  inhales 
(the  carpets  of  novels  must  be  strewn  with 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  "petals"  that  have 
been  "  picked"  to  pieces  at  embarrassing  situa- 
tions), and  which  now  she  lays  upon  her 
chair  to  keep  her  place.  With  a  strange  ec- 
centricity, our  noole  Roman  ladies  shrink 
from  flowers  as  from  the  deadly  upas.  But  a 
few  years  back,  it  was  a  gross  infringement  upon 
taste  to  introduce  flowers  into  a  room.  There  are 
traditions  of  ladies  stricken  down  mysteriously 
in  a  sudden  faint,  and  of  the  cause  being  at 
last  discovered— a  bunch  of  flowers  which  she 
had  incautiously  approached  too  near.  And 
though  even  now  at  many  a  corner  you  see  men 
and  boys  at  counters  with  heaps  of  cut  flowers 


before  them,  making  up  those  charming  combina- 
tions specially  Roman,  concentric  rings  of  white, 
red,  and  blue,  and  hanging  them  afterwards 
on  a  sort  of  improvised  clothes-horse,  a  gaudy 
show :  still  the  eye  wanders  vainly  round  the 
line  of  boxes  at  the  Opera,  idly  searches  the 
tossing  melee  of  the  ball-room,  for  this  welcome 
and  refreshing  adornment.  Let  the  wicked  Jew 
that  Shakespeare  drew,  add  this  to  his  list  of 
mysterious  repugnances.  The  same  inexplicable 
distaste  has  extended  to  perfumes  and  fragrant 
essences  ;  and,  not  many  years  back,  when  the 
sweet  waters  which  Cologne  distils  were  first 
scattered  in  refreshing  showers  over  the  world 
— the  source  itself  remaining,  like  Gideon's 
fleece,  in  perfect  dryness  and  unsavouriness — an 
unconscious  lady,  going  out  to  an  evening  party 
with  the  new-found  perfume  on  her  handker- 
chief, found  herself  shunned  as  plague-stricken, 
contiguous  noble  ladies  being  taken  with  qualms, 
and  rustling  away  in  angry  dignity  from  the 
scented  intruder.  Is  this  fear  of  flowers  and 
scents  a  remnant  of  the  wicked  old  Italian  days 
when  flowers  and  scents  were  poisoned,  per- 
haps ? 

Thinking,  as  I  do  often,  very  sadly,  of  those 
noble  ladies,  and  of  the  weary  groove  of  early 
dining  and  monotonous  charioteering  at  fixed 
hours,  with  perpetual  holding  out  of  their  sickly 
wan  cheeks,  on  eternal  view,  as  it  were,  to 
the  lieges — to  Plebs  and  Populus — I  wish 
that  the  great  donjon  walls  01  their  gloomy 
prisons  would  part  slowly  to  the  right  and  left, 
as  such  counterfeit  structures  do  in  the  plays, 
and  let  me  look  into  the  select  cell  or  boudoir 
where  madame  lives  her  inner  and  domestic  life. 
There,  am  I  convinced,  does  she  sit  beating 
moral  hemp  and  picking  social  oakum :  so  slow 
and  stagnant,  so  wearily,  runs  by  the  course  of 
her  days.  I  half  suspect  she  is  about  as  free  as 
one  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  Circassian  ladies: 
about  as  bond  a  slave  to  fashion  as  a  Chinese 
woman,  though  she  does  not  cramp  her  feet 
into  slippers.  I  have  a  dim  conviction  that 
their  uoble  spouses,  the  Principe  Babuino  and 
the  Duca  di  Cornuti,  are  not  tender  solicitous 
husbands ;  nay,  may  be  neglectful  careless  lords, 
walking  abroad  and  offering  sacrifice  at  other 
temples.  Though  for  this  hint — Ileavcn  help 
me ! — I  have  no  reason  in  the  wide  world  beyond 
what  is  to  be  read  in  those  weary  aspects.  Ana  yet 
those  books  called  women's  looks  are  not  such  de- 
ceiving guides  after  all.  I  wonder,  do  such  as  have 
grand  galleries  attached  to  their  prisons,  great 
glittering  halls  very  cold  and  very  chilling,  do 
they  ever,  when  the  gaping  public  has  closed  its 
knowing  glasses,  and  laid  by  the  screen-shaped 
catalogue,  and  duly  feed  the  custode,  and  has 
dismissed  the  wise  connoisseur  expression,  and 
gone  its  road  with  an  aching  nape  of  the  neck — 
I  wonder,  I  say,  does  the  noolelady  ever  wander 
down  into  her  frigid  Valhalla,  and  find  poor  com- 
fort in  her  magnificence  ?  Does  she  take  exercise 
over  the  shining  slippery  marble  floor,  wherein 
she  can  see  herself  reflected,  and  trip  lightly 
against  the  great  round  shot  which  lies  sacredly 
in  its  old  spot  where  it  first  alighted  from  the 
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French  cannon  ?  Does  she  walk  round  slowly,  that 
silent  melancholy  lady,  and  take  counsel,  with  her 
portraits  looking  out  at  her  to  the  full  as  sadly  ? 
Does  she,  who  is  queen  of  the  Ruspigliosi,  ever 
fling  herself  wearily  back  in  her  chair,  and,  with 
face  upturned,  feast  on  the  glories  of  the  rising 
morn,  on  the  bright  yellows,  the  melting  gold,  the 
delicate  turquoise  tinge,  that  wait  on  that  daz- 
zling procession  of  the  young  Aurora,  sung  by 
Guido  ?  What  a  hymn,  and  what  a  singer !  0  noble 
lady !  were  your  heart  heavy  as  stone,  here  is 
comfort  and  balm,  such  as  lies  not  in  Gilead ! 
With  such  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  for  ever, 
enshrined  as  plafond  for  your  ceiling ;  with  that 
delicious  progress  trooping  out  each  morning 
with  the  sun ;  with  that  glorious  company  but  a 
room  away,  waiting  rapturous  visits  and  a  daily 
homage ;  can  we  conceive  you  down-hearted  ? 
The  idea  _  intoxicates;  and  yet  here  descend  the 
great  stair,  some  homely-clad  ladies,  with  the 
eternal  children  behind,  going  out  for  an  airing 
in  the  sober  practical  clarence  that  waits  drawn 
up  at  the  door.  And  something  whispers  me  that 
Aurora  in  her  car  is  no  more  for  them  than  the 
house  keys,  than  the  ordering  of  dinner,  the 
hiring  of  a  servant. 

Strict  are  the  laws  of  caste,  and  grim  is  the 
heraldic  faith  of  the  suttees  in  the  faubourg  of  St. 
Germain ;  and  yet  those  lean  but  blue-veined 
dowagers  are  not  fiercer  in  their  creed  than  our 
Roman  dames.  There  is  but  one  exclusive 
religion  (of  fashion),  and  out  of  that  there 
is  no  salvation.  You  and  I,  mere  strangers, 
are  not  worthy  to  touch  their  garments'  hem. 
It  is  their  boast  that  they  keep  the  shop- 
keeping  islanders  at  a  distance.  Armed  even 
with  letters,  you  can  scarcely  break  that 
hollow  square,  bristling  with  points ;  not  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship,  but  the  frigid  welcome 
of  the  finger  tip  is  held  out  to  you.  But  their 
gentility  has  sustained  cruel  shocks.  Needy 
members  of  their  guild  have  at  times  inter- 
married with  daughters  of  the  shopkeeping 
nation,  seduced  by  the  golden  scales  of  such 
mermaidens ;  which  grievous  trials  are  happily 
unfrequent,  and  in  a  manner  exceptional,  for 
our  noble  pririces,  true  to  their  character,  will 
chaffer  and  higgle,  and  set  themselves  up,  as  it 
were,  in  market  overt,  and  cry  off  on  an  issue 
of  a  few  hundreds.  There  was  Miss  Smith,  of 
Bloomsbury.  She  might  have  queened  it  there 
for  years  to  come,  had  not  her  aunt  made 
that  now  famous  pilgrimage  to  the  City  Eternal. 
How  her  heavy  balances  with  the  prince  banker, 
and  her  scattering  of  her  pieces  broadcast, 
with  the  remains  of  her  handsome  fortune 
— forty  thousand,  not  a  shilling  less,  believe 
me — made  her  an  honoured  guest  at  that 
moneyed  person's  entertainments,  and  how  the 
Principe  Liquorista  first  saw  her  in  those 
gilded  saloons,  and  thereon  became  desperately 
enamoured,  and  turned  Miss  Smith  into  the 
Princess  Liquorista,  having  previously  had 
all  things  settled  to  his  use,  these  things 


are,  in  a  manner,  matters  of  history,  en- 
rolled in  the  fasti  of  the  house  of  Smith.  So 
was  it,  too,  with  the  Signora  Murphiana,  long 
nymph  of  the  river  Lee,  and  known  with  honour 
in  Cork.  The  Marquis  Babuino  came  and 
wooed  the  simple  maid  (her  ingots  came  of  the 
justly  _  celebrated  staple  of  that  city),  and  she 
now  sits  in  a  cold  chamber  of  a  barrack,  and 
has  positively  a  Guido  or  Domenichino,  which 
strangers,  cognoscenti,  ask  for !  But  the  noble 
dames  welcome  these  gentle  aliens  but  coldly, 
and  tolerate  them  only  on  the  bare  edge  of  those 
select  slopes  where  they  air  their  nobility. 

As  I  return  home  late  in  the  evening  and 
stride  magnificently  up  the  marble  staircase  of 
my  palace,  in  which  I  play  prince  and  duke  at  so 
many  scudi  a  day,  there  flashes  out  upon  me 
suddenly,  from  adjoining  door,  the  figure  of 
the  well-known  bandit  chieftain's  wife,  of  the 
melodrame — Maria  Grazia,  or  Graziella,  or  some 
such  name.  I  had  thought  that  she,  with  all 
her  sisterhood,  were  long  since  dead,  and  only 
walked  by  night  as  wraiths,  when  the  foot- 
lamps  were  lit,  or  at  least,  in  masqued  balls ; 
but  here  is  a  real  flesh  and  blood  Italian  woman, 
such  as  I  sought  vainly  all  day  long,  perfect  in 
dress  and  feature,  carrying  a  water-pail. 

Maria  Grazia,  or  Graziella  (I  protest  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  either  name), 
had  taken  service  as  a  chambermaid — a  highly 
picturesque  chambermaid — the  old  long-lost 
type.  Richest  glossy  black  hair,  so  massive 
it  must  be  pounds  in  weight,  the  even  peach 
blossom  tint  of  skin,  the  large  eyes,  the  heavy 
features,  the  air  of  magnificent  dulness  and 
repose,  the  barbaric  gold  in  her  ears,  the 
ropes  of  coral  twisted  about  her  neck,  the 
white  bodice  and  Indian  red  of  her  short 
petticoat  throwing  out  the  figure  in  finest 
relief, — this  apparition,  I  say,  was  positively  re- 
freshing and  inspiring.  There  is  a  superb  stolid- 
ness  about  her;  a  stolidness  that  could  be 
wakened  into  savageness.  Incredulous  before, 
I  now  accept  the  history  of  my  Lord  Byron's 
Italian — that  magnificent  "animal" — and  can 
well  imagine  this  one  too,  lying  in  wait  with  a 
knife,  or  flinging  herself  madly  on  the  earth, 
or  casting  herself  into  the  lake  with  furious  per- 
sistence in  being  drowned. 
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A  DAY'S  RIDE;  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

So  absorbed  was  I  in  the  reflections  of  which 
my  last  chapter  is  the  record,  that  I  utterly  for- 
got how  time  was  speeding,  aud  perceived  at 
last,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  I  had  strayed 
miles  away  from  the  Rosary,  and  that  evening 
was  already  near.  The  spires  and  roofs  of  a 
town  were  distant  about  a  mile  at  a  bend  of 
the  river,  and  for  this  I  now  made,  determined 
on  no  account  to  turn  back,  for  how  could  I 
ever  again  face  those  who  had  read  the  terrible 
narrottve  of  the  priest's  letter,  and  before  whom 
I  could  only  present  myself  as  a  cheat  and  im- 
postor ? 

"  No,"  thought  I,  "  my  destiny  points  onward 
— and  to  Blondel ;  nothing  shall  turn  me  from  my 
path."  Less  than  an  hour's  walking  brought  me 
to  the  town,  of  which  1  had  but  time  to  learn 
the  name — New  Ross.  I  left  it  in  a  small 
steamer  for  Waterford,  a  little  vessel  iu  corre- 
spondence with  the  mail  packet  for  Milford,  and 
which  I  learned  would  sail  that  e-ening  at  nine. 

The  same  night  saw  me  seated  on  the  deck 
bound  for  England.  On  the  deck,  I  say,  for  I 
had  need  to  husband  my  resources,  and  travel 
with  every  imaginable  economy,  not  only  be- 
cause my  resources  were  small  in  themselves, 
but  that  having  left  all  that  I  possessed  of 
clothes  and  baggage  at  the  Rosary,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  acquire  a  complete  outfit  on  reaching 
England. 

It  was  a  calm  night,  with  a  starry  sky  and  a 
tranquil  sea,  and,  when  the  cabin  passengers  had 
gone  down  to  their  berths,  the  captain  did  not 
oppose  my  stealing  "  aft"  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  I  could  separate  myself  from  the  some- 
what riotous  company  of  the  harvest  labourers 
that  thronged  the  forepart  of  the  vessel.  He 
saw,  with  that  instinct  a  sailor  is  eminently 
gifted  with,  that  I  was  not  of  that  class  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  and  with  a  ready  cour- 
tesy he  admitted  me  to  the  privilege  of  isolation. 

"  You  are  going  to  enlist,  I'll  be  bound,"  said 
he,  as  he  passed  me  in  his  short  deck  walk. 
"Ain't  I  right?" 

"No,"  said  I;  "I'm  going  to  seek  my  for- 
tune." 

"Seek  your  fortune!"  he  repeated,  with  a 
slighting  sort  of  laugh.  "One  used  to  read 
about  fellows  doing  that  in  story  books  when  a 


child,  but  it's  rather  strange  to  hear  of  it  uow- 


And  may  I  presume  to  ask  why  should  it  be 
more  strange  now  than  formerly  ?  Is  not  the 
world  pretty  much  what  it  used  to  be  ?  Is  not 
the  drama  of  life  the  same  stock  piece  our  fore- 
fathers played  ages  ago?  Are  not  the  actors 
and  the  actresses  made  up  of  the  precise  ma- 
terials their  ancestors  were  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
of  a  new  sentiment,  a  new  emotion,  or  even  a 
new  crime  ?  Why,  therefore,  should  there  be  a 
seeming  incongruity  iu  reviving  any  feature  of 
the  past  ?" 

"  Just  because  it  won't  do,  my  good  friend," 
said  he,  bluntly.  "  If  the  law  catches  a  fellow 
lounging  about  the  world  in  these  times,  it  takes 
him  up  Tor  a  vagabond." 

"  And  what  can  be  finer,  grander,  or  freer 
than  a  vagabond?"  I  cried,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Who,  I  would  ask  you,  sees  life  with  such 
philosophy  ?  Who  views  the  wiles,  the  snares, 
the  petty  conflicts  of  the  world  with  such  a 
reflective  calm  as  his  ?  Caring  little  for  per- 
sonal indulgence,  not  solicitous  for  self-gratifi- 
cation, he  has  both  the  spirit  and  the  leisure  for 
observation.  Diogenes  was  the  type  of  the 
vagabond,  and  see  how  successive  ages  have  ac- 
knowledged his  wisdom." 

"  If  I  had  lived  in  his  day,  I'd  have  set  him 
picking  oakum  for  all  that !"  he  replied. 

"And  probably,  too,  would  have  sent  the 
'  blind  old  bard  to  the  crank,' "  said  I.  ^ 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  whom  you  'are  talk- 
ing," said  he ;  "  but  if  he  was  a  good  ballad- 
singer,  I'd  not  be  hard  on  him." 

"  O !  Menin  aeide  Thea  Peleiadeo  Achilleos !" 
spouted  I  out,  in  rapture. 

"That  ain't  high  Dutch,"  asked  he,  "is 
it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  proudly.  "  It  is  ancient  Greek 
— the  godlike  tongue  of  an  immortal  race." 

"  Immortal  rascals  !"  he  broke  in.  "  I  was 
in  the  fruit  trade  up  in  the  Levant  there,  and 
such  scoundrels  as  these  Greek  fellows  I  never 
met  in  my  life." 

"  By  what  and  whom  niade  so  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
eagerly.  "  Can  you  point  to  a  people  in  the 
world  who  have  so  long  resisted  the  barbarising 
influence  of  a  base  oppression?  Was  there 
ever  a  nation  so  imbued  with  high  civilisation, 
as  to  be  enabled  for  centuries  of  slavery  to  pre- 
serve the  traditions  of  its  greatness  ?  Have  we 
the  record  of  any  race  but  this,  who  could  rise 
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from  the  slough  of  degradation  to  the  dignity  of 
a  people  ?" 

"  You've  been  a  play-actor,  I  take  it  ?"  asked 
he,  dryly. 

"  No,  sir,  never !"  replied  I,  with  some  in- 
dignation. 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  Methody  line  ?  You've 
done  a  stroke  of  preaching,  I'll  be  sworn." 

"  You  would  be  perjured  in  that  case,  sir," 
I  rejoined,  as  haughtily. 

"  At  all  events,  an  auctioneer,"  said  he,  fairly 
puzzled  in  his  speculations. 

"Equally  mistaken  there,"  said  I,  calmly; 
"  bred  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  nurtured  in 
affluence,  and  educated  with  all  the  solicitous 
care  that  a  fond  parent  could  bestow " 

"  Gammon !"  said  he,  bluntly.  "  You  are  one 
of  the  swell  mob  in  distress  !" 

"  Is  this  like  distress  ?"  said  I,  drawing  forth 
my  purse  in  which  were  seventy-five  sovereigns, 
and  handing  it  to  him.  "  Count  over  that,  and 
say  IIQW  just  and  how  generous  are  your  suspi- 
cions." 

He  gravely  took  the  purse  from  me,  and, 
stooping  down  to  the  binnacle  light,  counted 
over  the  money,  scrutinising  carefully  the  pieces 
as  he  went. 

"And  who  is  to  say  this  isn't  cswag?'"  said 
he,  as  he  closed  the  purse. 

"The  easiest  answer  to  that,"  said  I,  "is, 
would  it  be  likely  for  a  thief  to  show  his  booty, 
not  merely  to  a  stranger,  but  to  a  stranger  who 
suspected  him?" 

"Well,  that  is  something,  I  confess,"  said  he, 
slowly. 

"  It  ought  to  'be  more — it  ought  to  be  every- 
thing. It  distrust  were  not  a  debasing  senti- 
ment, obstructing  the  impulses  of  generosity  and 
even  invading  the  precincts  of  justice,  you  would 
see  far  more  reason  to  confide  in,  than  to  disbe- 
lieve me." 

"I've  been  done  pretty  often  afore  now," 
he  muttered,  half  to  himself. 

"What  a  fallacy  that  is  !"  cried  I,  contemptu- 
ously. "  Was  not  the  pittance  that  some  crafty 
impostor  wrung  from  your  compassion  well 
repaid  to  you  in  the  noble  self-consciousness  of 
your  generosity  ?  Did  not  your  venison  on  that 
day  taste  better  when  you  thought  of  his  pork 
chop  ?  Had  not  your  Burgundy  gained  flavour 
by  the  memory  of  the  glass  of  beer  that  was 
warming  the  half  chilled  heart  in  his  breast  ? 
Oh,  the  narrow  mockery  of  fancying  that  we 
are  not  better  by  being  deceived !" 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  had  your  head 
shaved  ?"  he  asked,  dryly. 

"  I  have  never  been  the  inmate  of  an  asylum 
for  lunatics,"  said  I,  divining  and  answering 
the  impertinent  insinuation. 

"  Well,  I  own  you  are  a  rum  'mi"  said  he, 
half  musingly. 

"I  accept  even  this  humble  tribute  to  my 
originality,"  said  I,  with  a  sort  of  proud  defiance. 
"  I  am  well  aware  how  he  must  be  regarded  who 
dares  to  assert  his  own  individuality." 

"  I'd  be  very  curious  to  know,"  said  he,  after 
a  pause  of  several  minutes,  "  how  a  fellow  of 


your  stamp  sets  to  work  about  gaining  his  liveli- 
hood ?  What's  his  first  step  ?  how  does  he  go 
about  it  ?" 

I  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  smile  of 
scornful  meaning. 

"  I  meant  nothing  offensive,"  resumed  he, 
"but  I  really  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  en- 
lightened on  this  point." 

"You  are  doubtless  impressed  with  the 
notion,"  said  I,  boldly,  "that  men  possessed  of 
some  distinct  craft,  or  especial  profession,  are 
alone  needed  by  the  world  of  their  fellows. 
That  one  must  be  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  baker,  or 
shoemaker,  to  gain  his  living,  as  if  life  had  no 
other  wants  than  to  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
physicked,  and  litigated.  As  if  humanity  had 
not  its  thousand  emotional  moods,  its  wayward 
impulses,  its  trials  and  temptations,  all  of  them 
more  needing  guidance,  support,  direction,  and 
counsel,  than  the  sickest  patient  needs  a  phy- 
sician. It  is  on  this  world  that  I  throw  myself ; 
I  devote  myself  to  guide  infancy,  to  console  age, 
to  succour  the  orphan,  and  support  the  widow 
— morally,  I  mean." 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  you  are  a  most  artful 
vagabond,"  said  he,  half  angrily. 

"  I  have  long  since  reconciled  myself  to  the 
thought  of  an  unjust  appreciation,"  said  I.  "It 
is  the  consolation  dull  men  accept  when  con- 
fronted with  those  of  original  genius.  You 
can't  help  confessing  that  all  your  distrust  of 
me  has  grown  out  of  the  superiority  of  my 
powers,  and  the  humble  figure  you  have  pre- 
sented in  comparison  with  me." 

"  Do  you  rank  modesty  amongst  these  same 
powers  ?"  he  asked,  slyly. 

"  Modesty  I  reject,"  said  I,  "  as  being  a 
conventional  form  of  hypocrisy." 

"  Come  down  below,"  said  he,  "  and  take  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water.  It's  growing  chilly 
here,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  of  something  to 
cheer  us." 

Seated  in  his  comfortable  little  cabin,  and 
with  a  goodly  array  of  liquors  before  me  to 
choose  from,  I  really  felt  a  self-confidence  in 
the  fact  that,  if  I  were  not  something  out  of 
the  common,  I  could  not  then  be  there.  "  There 
must  be  in  my  nature,"  thought  I,  "  that  ele- 
ment which  begets  success,  or  I  could  not  al- 
ways find  myself  in  situations  so  palpably  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  my  condition." 

My  host  was  courtesy  itself;  no  sooner  was  I 
his  guest  than  he  adopted  towards  me  a  man- 
ner of  perfect  politeness.  No  more  allusions  to 
my  precarious  mode  of  life,  never  once  a  re- 
ference to  my  adventurous  future.  Indeed,  with 
an  almost  artful  exercise  of  good  breeding  he 
turned  the  conversation  towards  himself,  and 
gave  me  a  sketch  of  his  own  life. 

It  was  not  in  any  respects  a  remarkable  one ; 
though  it  had  its  share  of  those  mishaps  and 
misfortunes  which  every  sailor  must  have  con- 
fronted. He  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific,  and 
robbed  in  the  Havannah ;  had  his  crew  desert 
him  at  San  Francisco,  and  was  boarded  Tjy 
Riff  pirates,  and  sold  in  Barbary  just  as 
everv  other  blue  iacket  used  to  be,  and  I  lis- 
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tened  to  the  story,  only  marvelling  what  a 
dreary  sameness  pervades  all  these  narratives. 
Why,  for  one  trait  of  the  truthful  to  prove  his 
talc]!  I  could  have  invented  fifty.  There  were 
no  little  touches  of  sentiment  or  feeling;  no 
relieving  lights  of  human  emotion  in  his  story. 
I  never  felt,  as  I  listened,  any  wish  that  no 
should  be  saved  from  shipwreck,  baffle  his  per- 
secutors, or  escape  his  captors ;  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  This  fellow  has  certainly  got  no 
narrative  gusto."  Now  for  my  turn :  we  had 
each  of  us  partaken  freely  of  the  good  liquor 
before  us.  The  captain  in  his  quality  of  talker, 
I,  in  my  capacity  of  listener,  had  filled  and  re- 
filled several  times.  There  was  not  anything  like 
inebriety,  but  there  was  that  amount  of  exulta- 
tion, a  stage  higher  than  mere  excitement,  which 
prompts  men,  at  least  men  of  temperaments  like 
mine,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  occupy  rear 
rank  positions,  but  at  any  cost  to  become  fore- 
ground and  prominent  figures. 

"  Yon  have  heard  o£  the  M'Gillicuddys,  I 
suppose  ?"  asked  I.  He  nodded,  and  I  went 
on.  "You  see,  then,  at  this  moment  before 
you  the  last  of  the  race.  I  mean,  of  course, 
of  the  elder  branch,  for  there  are  swarms  of 
the  others,  well  to  do  and  prosperous  also, 
and  with  fine  estatcd  properties.  I'll  not 
weary  you  with  family  history.  I'll  not  refer 
to  that  remote  time  when  my  ancestors  wore 
the  crown,  and  ruled  the  tair  kingdom  of 
Kerry.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
and  also  in  the  Chronicles  of  Thealbogh  O'Faud- 
lemh,  you'll  find  a  detailed  account  of  our  house. 
I'll  simply  narrate  for  you  the  immediate  inci- 
dent which  has  made  me  what  you  see  me— an 
outcast  and  a  beggar : 

"My  father  was  the  tried  and  trusted 'friend 
of  that  noble-hearted  but  mistaken  man  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  famous  attempt  of  the 
year  'eight  was  concerted  between  them,  and  all 
the  causes  of  its  failure,  .secret  as  they  are  and 
for  ever  must  be,  are  known  to  him  who  now 
addresses  you.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  talk 
of  these  times  or  things  lest  I  should  by  acci- 
dent let  drop  what  might  prove  strictly  confiden- 
tial. I  will  but  recount  one  incident,  and  that 
a  personal  one,  of  the  period.  On  the  night  of 
Lord  Edward's  capture,  my  father,  who  had  in- 
vited a  friend — deep  himself  in  the  conspiracy — 
to  dine  with  him,  met  his  guest  on  the  steps  of  his 
hall  door.  Mr.  Hammond — this  was  his  name — 
was  pale  and  horror-struck,  and  could  scarcely 
speak,  as  my  father  shook  his  hand.  'Do  you 
know  what  has  happened,  Mac  ?'  said  he  to  my 
father  ?  '  Lord  Edward  is  taken,  Major  Sirr  and 
his  party  have  tracked  him  to  his  hiding-place ; 
they  have  got  hold  of  nil  our  papers,  and  we  arc 
lost.  By  this  time  to-morrow  every  man  of  us 
will  be  within  the  walls  of  Newgate.' 

"Don't  look  so  gloomily,  Tom,'  said  my 
father,  'Lord  Edwora  will  escape  them  yet; 
he's  not  a  bird  to  be  snatnd  so  easily ;  and  after 
all  we  shall  find  means  to  slip  our  cables  too. 
Come  in,  and  enjoy  your  sirloin  and  a  good  glass 
of  port,  and  you'll  view  the  world  more  plea- 
santly.' With  a  little  encouragement  of  this 


sort  he  cheered  him  up,  and  the  dinner  passed  off 
agreeably  enough;  but  still  my  fiither  could  see 
that  his  friend  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease, 
and  at  every  time  the  door  opened  he  would 
start  with  a  degree  of  surprise  that  augured 
anxiety  of  some  coming  event.  From  these 
and  other  signs  of  uneasiness  in  bis  manner,  my 
father  drew  his  own  conclusions,  and  with  a 
quick  intelligence  of  look  communicated  his  sus- 
picions to  my  mother,  who  was  herself  a  keen 
and  shrewd  observer. 

" '  Do  you  think,  Matty,'  said  he,  as  they  sat 
over  their  wine,  *that  I  could  find  a  bottle  of 
the  old  green  seal  if  I  was  to  look  for  it  in  the 
cellar?  It  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
there,  and  I  never  touch  it  save  on  especial  oc- 
casions; but  an  old  friend  like  Hammond  de- 
serves such  a  treat.' 

"  My  father  fancied  that  Hammond  grew  paler 
as  he  thus  alluded  to  their  old  friendship,  and  he 
gave  my  mother  a  rapid  glance  of  his  sharp  eye, 
and,  taking  the  cellar  key,  he  left  the  room. 
Immediately  outside  the  door,  he  hastened  to 
the  stable,  saddled  and  bridled  a  horse,  and 
slipping  quietly  out,  he  rode  for  the  sea-coast, 
near  the  Skerries.  It  was  sixteen  miles  from 
Dublin,  but  he  did  the  distance  within  the  hour. 
And  well  was  it  for  him  that  he  employed  such 
speed !  With  a  liberal  offer  of  money,  and  the 
gold  watch  he  wore,  he  secured  a  small  fishing- 
smack  to  convey  him  over  to  France,  for  which 
lie  sailed  immediately.  I  have  said  it  was  well 
that  he  employed  such  speed ;  for,  after  waiting 
with  suppressed  impatience  for  my  father's  re- 
turn from  the  cellar,  Hammond  expressed  to  my 
mother  his  fears  lest  my  father  might  have  been 
taken  ill.  She  tried  to  quiet  his  apprehensions, 
but  the  very  calmness  of  her  manner  served  only 
to  increase  them.  '  I  can  bear  this  no  longer,' 
cried  he  at  last,  rising  in  much  excitement  from 
his  chair ;  'I  must  see  what  has  become  of  him!' 
At  the  same  moment  the  door  was  suddenly 
flung  open,  and  an  officer  of  police  in  full  uni- 
form presented  himself.  'He  has  got  away, 
sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Hammond ;  'the  stable- 
door  is  open,  and  one  of  the  horses  missing.' 

"  My  mother,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story, 
had  only  time  to  mutter  a  'Thank  God!'  before 
she  fainted.  On  recovering  her  senses,  shc'found 
herself  alone  in  the  room.  The  traitor  Ham- 
mond and  the  police  had  left  her  without  even 
calling  the  servants  to  her  aid." 

"  And  your  father — what  became  of  him  P" 
asked  the  skipper,  eagerly. 

"  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  sorry  plight  enough ; 
but,  fortunately,  Clarke,  whose  influence  with 
the  Emperor  was  unbounded,  was  a  distant  con- 
nexion of  our  family.  By  his  intervention  ray 
father  obtained  an  interview  with  his  majesty, 
who  was  greatly  struck  by  the  adventurous  spirit 
and  daring  character  of  the  man ;  not  the  less 
so  because  he  had  the  courage  to  disabuse  the 
Emperor  of  many  notions  and  impressions  he 
had  conceived  about  the  readiness  of  Ireland  to 
accept  French  assistance. 

"Though  my  father  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred taking  service  in  the  army,  the  Emperor, 
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•who  bad  strong  prejudices  against  men  becom- 
ing soldiers  who  had  not  served  in  every  grade 
from  the  ranks  upwards,  opposed  this  intention, 
and  employed  him  in  a  civil  capacity.  In  fact, 
to  his  management  were  entrusted  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  secret  negotiations ; 
and  he  gained  a  high  name  for  acuteness  and 
honourable  dealing.  In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  Grand  Livre 
for  a  considerable  pension ;  but  at  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty,  this,  with  hundreds  of  others  equally 
meritorious,  was  annulled ;  and  my  father,  worn 
out  with  age  and  disappointment  together,  sank 
at  last,  and  died  at  Dinant,  where  my  mother 
was  buried  but  a  few  years  previously.  Mean- 
while, he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treason  in  Ireland,  and  all  his  lands  and  other 
property  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  My  present 
journey  was  simply  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  old 
possessions  that  once  belonged  to  our  race.  It 
was  my  father's  last  wish  that  I  should  visit  the 
ancient  home  of  our  family,  and  stand  upon  the 
hills  that  once  acknowledged  us  as  their  ruler. 
He  never  desired  that  I  should  remain  a  French 
subject ;  a  lingering  love  for  his  own  country 
mingled  in  his  heart  with  a  certain  resentment 
towards  France,  who  had  certainly  treated  him 
with  ingratitude ;  and  almost  his  last  words  to 
me  were, '  Distrust  the  Gaul.'  When  I  told  you  a 
while  back  that  I  was  nurtured  in  affluence,  it 
was  so  to  all  appearance ;  for  my  father  had  spent 
every  shilling  of  his  capital  on  my  education,  and 
I  was  under  the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  born 
to  a  very  great  fortune.  You  may  judge  the 
terrible  revulsion  of  my  feelings  when  I  learned 
that  I  had  to  face  the  world  almost,  if  not 
actually,  a  beggar. 

"  I  could  easily  have  attached  myself  as  a 
hanger-on  of  some  of  my  well-to-do  relations. 
Indeed,  I  will  say  for  them,  that  they  showed  the 
kindest  disposition  to  befriend  me ;  but  the  po- 
sition of  a  dependent  would  have  destroyed  every 
chance  of  happiness  for  me,  and  so  I  resolved 
that  I  would  fearlessly  throw  myself  upon  the 
broad  ocean  of  life,  and  trust  that  some  sea 
current  or  favouring  wind  would  bear  me  at  last 
into  a  harbour  of  safety." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  the  skipper, 
curtly. 

"  Everything,  and  nothing  !  I  have,  so  to  say, 
the '  sentiment'  of  all  things  in  my  heart,  but  am 
not  capable  of  executing  one  of  them.  With 
the  most  correct  ear,  I  know  not  a  note  of  music, 
and  though  I  could  not  cook  you  a  chop,  I  have 
the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of  a  well-dressed 
dinner." 

"Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "I  must  confess 
I  don't  suspect  these  to  be  exactly  the  sort  of 
gifts  to  benefit  your  fellow-man." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  it  is  exactly  to  indivi- 
duals of  this  stamp  that  the  world  accords  its 
prizes.  The  impresario  that  provides  the  opera 
could  not  sing  nor  dance.  The  general  who 
directs  the  campaign  might  be  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  clean  his  musket  or  pipeclay  his  belt. 
The  great  minister  who  imposes  a  tax  might 
be  totally  unequal  to  the  duty  of  applying  its 


provisions.  Ask  him  to  gauge  a  hogshead  of 
spirits,  for  instance.  My  position  is  like  theirs. 
I  tell  you,  once  more,  the  world  wants  men 
of  wide  conceptions  and  far-ranging  ideas — men 
who  look  to  great  results  and  grand  combina- 
tions." 

"  But,  to  be  practical,  how  do  you  mean  to 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  At  a  moderate  cost,  but  comfortably  :  tea, 
rolls,  two  eggs,  and  a  rumpsteak  with  fried 
potatoes." 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  said  he,  taking  out 
his  note-book.  "I  mustn't  forget  you  when  I 
hear  of  you  next." 

"  For  the  present,  I  call  myself  Potts — Mr. 
Potts,  if  you  please." 

"  Write  it  here  yourself,"  said  he,  handing 
me  the  pencil.  And  I  wrote  in  a  bold  vigorous 
hand,  "  Algernon  Sydney  Potts,"  with  the  date. 

"  Preserve  that  autograph,  captain,"  said  I; 
"  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  vanity  I  say  it,  but  the  day 
will  come  you'll  refuse  a  ten-pound  note  for  it." 

"  Well,  I'd  take  a  trifle  less  just  now,"  said 
he,  smiling. 

He  sat  for  some  time  gravely  contemplating 
the  writing,  and  at  length,  in  a  sort  of  half 
soliloquy,  said,  "  Bob  would  like  him — he  would 
suit  Bob."  Then,  lifting  his  head,  he  addressed 
me :  "  I  have  a  brother  in  command  of  one  of 
the  P.  and  0.  steamers — just  the  fellow  for  you. 
He  has  got  ideas  pretty  much  like  your  own 
about  success  in  life,  and  won't  be  persuaded 
that  he  isn't  the  first  seaman  in  the  English 
navy ;  or  that  he  hasn't  a  plan  to  send  Cher- 
bourg and  its  breakwater  sky  high,  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  warning." 

"  An  enthusiast — a  visionary,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  I,  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  be  more  merciful 
in  your  judgment  of  a  man  of  your  own  stamp," 
retorted  he,  laughing.  "  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  you  together.  If 
you  should  chance  to  be  at  Malta,  or  Marseilles,, 
when  the  Clarence  touches  there,  just  ask  for 
Captain  Rogers ;  tell  him  you  know  me,  that 
will  be  enough." 

"  Why  not  give  me  a  line  of  introduction  to 
him?"  said  I,  with  an  easy  indifference.  "These 
things  serve  to  clear  away  the  awkwardness  of  a 
self-presentation."  . 

"I  don't  care  if  I  do,"   said  he,  taking  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  beginning  "Dear  Bob,"- 
after  which  he  paused  and  deliberated,  mutter- 
ing the  words  "  Dear  Bob"  three  or  four  times 
over  below  his  breath. 

"  '  Dear  Bob,' "  said  I,  aloud,  in  the  tone  of 
one  dictating  to  an  amanuensis, — "  '  This  brief 
note  will  be  handed  to  you  by  a  very  valued 
friend  of  mine,  Algernon  Sydney  Potts,  a  mau 
so  completely  after  your  own  heart  that  I  feel  a 
downright  satisfaction  in  bringing  you  toge- 
ther.3 " 

"Well,  that  ain't  so  bad,"  said  he,  as  be 
uttered  the  last  words  which  fell  from  his  pen — 
"  'in  bringing  you  together.' " 

"  Go  on,"  said  1,  dictatorial!^  and  continued : 
" '  Thrown  by  a  mere  accident  myself  into  his 
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society,  I  was  so  struck  by  his  attainments,  the 
originality  of  his  views,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
his  knowledge  of  life '  Have  you  M«/down?" 

"No,"  said  he,  in  some  confusion;  "I  am 
only  at  'entertainments.'" 

"I  said  'tfrf-tainments,'  sir,"  said  I,  rebuk- 
ingly,  and  then  repeating  the  passage  word  for 
word,  till  he  had  written  it, — " '  that  I  conceived 
for  him  a  regard  and  an  esteem  rarely  accorded 
to  others  than  our  oldest  friends.'  "One  word 
more :  '  Potts,  from  certain  circumstances,  which 
I  cannot  here  enter  upon,  may  appear  to  you 
in  some  temporary  inconvenience  as  regards 
money ' " 

Here  the  captain  stopped,  and  gave  me  a 
most  significant  look :  it  was  at  once  an  appre- 
ciation and  an  expression  of  drollery. 

"  Goon,"  said  I,  dryly.  "'If  so,' "  resumed  I, 
"  '  be  guardedly  cautious  neither  to  notice  his 
embarrassment  nor  allude  to  it ;  above  all,  take 
especial  care  that  you  make  no  offer  to  remove 
the  inconvenience,  for  he  is  one  of  those  whose 
sensibilities  are  so  fine,  and  whose  sentiments 
so  fastidious,  that  he  could  never  recover  in  his 
own  esteem  the  dignity  compromised  by  such 
an  incident.' " 

"Very  neatly  turned,"  said  he,  as  he  re-read 
the  passage.  "  I  think  that's  quite  enough." 

"  Ample.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
sign  your  name  to  it." 

He  did  this,  with  a  verificatory  flourish  at 
foot,  folded  and  sealed  the  letter,  and  handed  it 
to  me,  saying, 

"  If  it  weren't  for  the  handwriting  Bob  would 
never  believe  all  that  fine  stuff  came  from  me ; 
but  you'll  tell  him  it  was  after  three  glasses  of 
brandy-and-water  that  I  dashed  it  off — that  will 
explain  everything." 

I  promised  faithfully  to  make  the  required 
explanation,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  this  brother  Bob,  whose  nature 
was  in  such  a  close  affinity  with  my  own.  I 
could  learn,  however,  but  little  beyond  the 
muttered  acknowledgment  that  Bob  was  a 
"queer  'un,"  and  that  there  was  never  his 
equal  for  "  falling  upon  good  luck,  and  spending 
it  after,"  a  description  which,  when  applied  to 
my  own  conscience,  told  an  amount  of  truth 
that  was  actually  painful. 

"  There's  no  saying,"  said  I,  as  I  pocketed 
the  letter.  "  If  this  epistle  should  ever  reach 
your  brother's  hand,  my  course  in  life  is  too 
wayward  and  uncertain  for  me  to  say  in  what 
corner  of  the  earth  fate  may  find  me  ;  but  if  we 
are  to  meet,  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Rogers" — I 
said  this  in  all  the  easy  familiarity  which  brandy 
inspired — "  I'll  tell  your  brother  of  the  warm 
ana  generous  hospitality  you  extended  to  me, 
at  a  time  that,  to  all  seeming,  I  needed  such 
attentions— at  a  time,  I  say,  when  none  but 
myself  could  know  how  independently  I  stood 
as  regarded  means ;  and  of  one  thing  be  as- 
sured, Rogers,  he  who»e  caprice  it  now  is  to 
call  himself  Potts,  is  your  friend,  your  fast  friend, 
for  life." 

He  wrung  my  hand  cordially — perhaps  it  was 
the  easiest  way  for  an  honest  sailor,  as  he  was, 


to  acknowledge  the  patronising  tone  of  my 
speech — but  I  could  plainly  see  that  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  situation,  and  possibly 
very  well  pleased  that  there  was  no  third  party 
to  be  a  spectator  of  it. 

"Throw yourself  there  on  that  sofa,"  said  he, 
"and  take  a  sleep."  And  with  that  piece  of 
counsel  he  left  me,  and  went  up  on  deck. 


OF  RIGHT  MIND. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  know  how  many  people  in 
the  world  have  absolutely  healthy  minds.  I 
reckon  up  mv  friends  and  enemies  upon  my 
fingers,  and,  beginning  with  ray  best  friend,  or 
worst  enemy,  myself,  find  one  with  a  twist  here, 
one  with  a  soreness  there,  one  with  this  eccen- 
tricity, and  one  with  that  infirmity.  Ideal 
health  of  body  is  not  possessed  by  one  in  a 
million  of  civilised  men,  and  I  almost  doubt 
whether  there  be  a  man  in  Europe  with  an  ab- 
solutely healthy  mind.  If  there  be  such  a  man, 
rely  upon  it  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  class 
of  social  bores.  For  he  must  have,  to  be 
healthy,  that  abomination  of  desolation,  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  in  which,  because  there  is  every- 
thing in  equal  proportion,  there  is  nothing  in 
agreeable  excess.  Anything  like  exclusive  re- 
gard for  a  particular  idea  upsets  the  balance ; 
and  so  it  is  that  to  the  men  whose  minds  are 
not  whole,  round,  and  perfect,  we  owe  all  the 
progress  of  the  world. 

There  should  be  fuller  recognition  than  there 
is  yet  of  the  set  of  truths  that  run  from  such  a 
starting-point.  Complete  health  of  body  is 
rare,  though  we  know  pretty  well  what  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid,  in  the  way  of  corporal  nourish- 
ment, and  have  not  much  power  of  interference 
with  the  growth  of  our  own  legs  and  arms.  But 
we  commit  minds  to  absolute  starvation;  we 
bend,  dwarf,  maim,  and  otherwise  disfigure  or 
distort  the  ideas  of  the  young,  looking  at  schools 
too  often  as  if  they  were  jelly-moulds,  and  the 
young  mind  a  jelly.  The  result  to  the  mind 
is  very  much  what  it  would  be  to  the  body  if 
we  grew  infants  in  moulds  for  the  improvement 
of  tneir  figures.  We  do  not  get  improvement 
of  the  figure,  but  distortions  of  an  unexpected 
form,  and  lasting  sickness.  The  mind,  which 
every  word  that  reaches  it  affects,  is  meddled 
with  so  easily,  so  hardly  understood,  the  signs 
of  health  or  sickness  in  it  are  so  undetermined 
by  the  multitude,  that  we  should  fall  into  the 
most  hopeless  confusion  of  wits  but  for  the 
truth  underlying  social  intercourse  of  every 
sort,  that  men  and  women  are  good  fellows  in 
the  main,  and  that  there  is  an  unseen  guiding 
and  sustaining  hand  upon  the  instincts  and  the 
strivings  of  their  nature. 

Perkins's  temper  is  an  asthma  to  his  mind ; 
Wilkins's  nervous  sensitiveness  a  tic  doloureux; 
Jones's  eternal  talk  about  himself  is  an  obesity 
of  consciousness  that  retards  all  the  movements 
of  his  wit;  fidgety  Smith  has  St.  Vitus's 
dance  in  the  brain.  A  hermit's  cell — perhaps 
the  nutshell  within  which  so  many  things  are 
said  to  lie — would  contain  all  the  absolutely 
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sane  men  in  the  land.  But  if  this  be  true,  or  if 
anything  like  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  the 
broad  hue  that  is  drawn  between  the  man  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  man  on  'Change  ? 
The  law  declares  men  lunatics  when  they  are 
dangerous  to  society,  or  when  they  are  incapable 
of  managing  their  own  affairs.  One  of  these 
conditions  lunatics  share  with  the  criminals,  who 
are  all  persons  of  diseased  mind,  although  not 
the  less  righteously  punishable  for  their  offences. 
To  the  other  class  how  many  of  our  friends 
belong !  What  rash  speculation,  indiscreet  and 
unjust  quarrels,  stupid  prejudices,  and  idiotic 
credulity  cause  men  to  bring  their  worldly  state 
to  ruin  is  not  to  be  learnt  only  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court. 

"We  would  not,  of  course,  convert  the  gaol 
into  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  can  be  nothing 
wholesomer  than  the  determination  to  push. 
human  responsibility  to  the  utmost.  With  the 
unsound  bit  in  the  mind,  there  is  commonly 
more  than  enough  of  serviceable  reason  to  con- 
trol a  pet  excess  within  the  bounds  of  common 
justice  and  morality.  When,  as  happened  lately, 
a  soldier  of  marked  eccentricity  spends  a  night 
in  cutting  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren whom  he  loves,  and  prepares  also  to  blow 
up  the  fort  in  which  he  is  stationed,  a  just  pity 
recognises  the  plea  of  insanity.  But  when,  as 
also  happened  lately,  a  schoolmaster  with  a  per- 
verted sense  of  duty  flogs  a  boy  to  deathv  though 
we  may  understand  the  twist  of  his  mind,  we 
condemn  him  to  the  uttermost.  The  law,  in  fact, 
admits  already  too  often  the  plea  of  insanity,  or 
unsoundness  of  mind,  in  bar  of  responsibility. 
The  obvious  rarity  of  a  sound  body,  which  is  so 
much  easier  of  acquisition  than  a  sound  mind,  is 
enough  to  suggest  to  us  how  constantly  and 
universally  more  or  less  unsouudness  of  mind 
must  live  subject  to  full  responsibility.  There 
is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  sane  and  in- 
sane, the  healthy  and  the  sickly  hues  of  mind 
shade  one  into  the  other  by  the  most  imper- 
ceptible gradation  of  tint.  But  there  is  to  be 
drawn  somewhere  an  arbitrary  line,  and  we  be- 
leive  the  number  to  be  very  small  of  those  whom 
such  a  line  can  safely  or  wisely  put  on  the  side 
of  the  irresponsible.  Men  with  a  tendency  to 
go  wrong  in  any  particular  direction,  are  not  to 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  removal  of  the  com- 
mon restraints  of  society. 

When  we  accept  fairly  this  doctrine,  we  get 
rid  of  one  bar  to  the  improvement  of  a  dangerous 
class  of  sick  minds,  in  the  terror  with  which 
people  still  regard  insanity.  And  yet  insanity 
is  but  the  Latin  term  for  "  want  of  health  "  of 
mind.  This  is  a  terror  left  from  the  old  days  of 
whips,  chains,  cells,  and  straw  pallets.  There  is 
an  extreme  insanity  of  mind  dependent  upon 
well-marked  bodily  diseases  altering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  with  which,  the  physician  now 
knows  how  to  deal.  But  minor  differences-  in 
the  health  and  constitution  of  the  brain,  to  be 
recognised  only  by  their  effect  on  the  workings 
of  the  intellect  or  temper,  are  innumerable.  In 
their  first  arising,  they  are  influenced  by  whole- 
some treatment,  physical  and  mental,  .to  a  most 


remarkable  degree,  and  so  it  is  that  the  first 
movements  of  the  minds  of  children  may  be 
regulated  to  their  life-long  advantage,  in  a  quiet, 
wisely  ordered  home.  Prejudices,  everybody 
knows,  may  be  removed  easily  when  they  are 
but  a  few  months  old,  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  when 
of  long  standing.  As  of  prejudices,  so  of  all 
mental  unsoundness.  Of  cases  of  insanity 
brought  into  the  York  Retreat,  the  recoveries 
were  four  to  one  from  attacks  not  more  than 
three  months  old,  but  only  one  in  four  from 
attacks  older  than  a  twelvemonth. 

Until  we  have  bridged  over  with  a  little 
better  knowledge  and  some  honest  admissions 
the  gulf  now  set  between  insanity  and  sanity  of 
mind,  the  repugnance  to  whatever  looks  like  an 
admission  even  of  a  possible  insanity,  will  keep 
a  vast  number  of  diseased  minds  out  of  asylums 
during  those  earlier  stages  of  infirmity  in  which 
they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  open  to  remedy. 
Moreover,  as  it  was  urged  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  by  one  of  the  best 
practical  authorities  upon  this  topic,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gaskell,  now  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  most  in- 
sufficient means  of  help  are  offered  to  the  la- 
bouring and  middle  classes  when  attacked  or 
threatened  with  disease  of  the  mind.  The  law 
has  already  done  much  for  the  insane  pauper, 
but  in  England  and  Wales  for  those  who  are 
not  paupers,  there  is  lamentable  want  of  proper 
means  of  care  and  treatment.  Mr.  Gaskell  be- 
lieves that  for  the  support  of  such  asylums 
adequate  funds  could  be  derived  from  the 
patients,  if  the  land  and  buildings  were  once 
furnished  by  the  public,  and  there  are  few  ways 
in  which  expenditure  would  lead  to  as  much 
return  of  public  good. 

But  Mr.  Gaskell  urges  also  that  view  of  the 
case  on  which  we  axe  now  more  particularly 
dwelling,  when  he  reminds  us  "  that  diseases  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  body,  assume 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  varying  both  in  kind 
and  intensity."  He  thinks  it  unwise  that  "  the 
same  certificates,  orders,  returns,  restrictive  re- 
gulations, and  penalties  are  applicable  to  all 
patients,  whether  affected  merely  by  the  slightest 
aberration,  or  suffering  from  total  loss  of  mental 
power  and  self-control. 

"  How  marked  a  difference,"  he  says,  "  is 
here  observable  in  respect  to  bodily  complaints, 
for  which  we  have  hospitals  both  general  and 
special,  dispensaries  for  milder  cases,  as  well  as 
convalescent  and  sea-side  houses.  And  why,  it 
may  with  good  reason  be  asked,  have  we  not 
asylums  adapted  to  the  slightest  as  well  as  the 
most  severe  form  of  disease  ?" 

The  particular  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Gaskell 
is  for  the  legal  sanctioning  of  a  sort  of  asylum,  in 
which,  under  wise  medical  supervision  and  with 
quiet  oversight,  care  might  be  had  of  slight 
affections,  or  the  slight  beginnings  of  disease, 
that  neglect  only,  or  mismanagement,  would 
cause  to  be  severe.  This  should  be  a  recognised 
asylum,  lying  outside  the  operation  of  the 
present  lunacy  laws,  and  use  might  be  made  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  probationary  house  for  insane 
patients,  discharged  as  cured  from  asylums  of 
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the  present  sort.  In  such  a  house  assurance 
might  be  had  that  the  discharged  patients  are 
reasonably  safe  against  those  relapses  which  are 
now  perpetually  cringing  them  to  the  bar  of 
our  courts  for  wild,  distressing  crimes.  There 
are  a  thousand  suicides  among  us  every  year,  of 
which  the  greater  number  come  of  an  uncon- 
trollable diseased  impulse. 

There  ucver  will  be  room  for  all  who  require 
treatiiii-ui.  IVrverse  temper,  wrong-headea  ac- 
tion, undue  distress  over  trifles,  and  almost  un- 
controllable impulses  to  do  this  or  that  wild 
thing,  never  can,  to  their  full  extent,  be  prac- 
tically recognised  as  what  they  are.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  quite  right  and  necessary  to  consider 
them  as  points  of  character  to  which  a  full  re- 
sponsibility attaches.  We  only  urge,  in  aid  of 
Mr.  Gaskell's  argument,  a  consideration  that 
should  soften  very  greatly  our  impression  of  the 
difference  between  soundness  ana  unsoundness 
of  mind.  If  houses  of  voluntary  retirement, 
under  any  sense  of  infirmity  or  trial  of  mind, 
arc  to  be  established,  let  us  have  with  them,  we 
say,  a  fair  senso  of  the  fact  that  in  variety  and 
extent  mental  disorder  is  like  bodily  disorder, 
and  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  mental  as  of 
bodily  affection  very  far  short  of  mutilation, 
nay,  that  there  are  whole  pieces  of  mind  that 
many  a  man  contrives  to  do  without,  as  he  might 
do  without  an  arm  or  an  eye,  or  both  his  eyes. 
Let  men  feel  that  there  is  a  common  lot  to  them 
all  in  mental  as  in  bodily  affliction,  and  let  no- 
body suppose  t  hat,  although  like  people  in  hos- 
pital he  also  is  liable  to  his  headaches  and  sick- 
nesses, his  mind  never,  feels  any  of  the  infirmity 
over  which  science  and  humanity  keep  watch  in 
lunatic  asylums.  We  must  not  only  dismiss  the 
strait-waistcoats  and  the  chains,  but  also  much  of 
the  old  vague  horror  of  insanity.  In  this,  as  in 
oilier  matters,  there  istobe  established  a  yet  closer 
sense  of  fellowship  among  men  than  was  recog- 
nised in  the  old  days  that  are  gone.  Who  knows  ? 
We  may  live  to  see  a  Committee  of  Physicians 
managing  a  Sulky  Club,  a  Physician  taking  out 
his  license  for  an  Hotel  of  the  Thousand  Passions, 
and  the  best  half  of  the  town  may  spend  its 
holiday  under  the  doctor  in  a  School  for  Scandal. 
The  extent  of  the  old  error  is  suggested  by 
the  phrase  left  to  us  for  insanity,  that  it  is  a 
man's  being  "  out  of  his  mind,"  or  "  beside  him- 
self." He  and  his  mind  are,  of  course,  nol 
parted,  but  his  mind  is  out  of  SOUK  part  of  its 
health,  and,  as  was  said  at  starting,  I  shoulc 
like  to  know  how  many  people  in  the  world  have 
absolutely  healthy  minds. 

Again,  however,  let  it  be  urged  that  this  view 
of  the  general  condition  of  men's  brains  con- 
tracts instead  of  extending  the  bounds  withii 
which  picas  of  insanity  are  justifiable  in  bar  o 
criminal  responsibility.  No  man  would  commit 
a  wilful  crime  being  right  minded ;  and  as  long 
as  a  man  is  wrong  minded  he  is  best  waruec 
into  self-restraint  by  certainty  of  penalty  for 
hurt  indicted  on  his  neighbours.  Let  the  pleas 
of  infirmity  be  met  by  the  general  persuasion 
that  \ve  are  all  more  or  less  infirm,  and  let  us 
abide  by  the  wholesome  maxim  of  law,  that 


ivery  offender  must  be  answerable  for  a  crime    ! 
of  which  he  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  he    I 
committed  it.    To  knock  out  a  man's  brains 
under  the  real  belief  that  one  is  breaking  a  glass 
)ottle,  is,  for  example,  the  only  kind  of  insanity 
,hat  should  protect  homicide  from  punishment. 


THE  LAST  NEW  SAINT. 

UNTIL  an  Englishman  has  resided  for  a  while 
out  of  Great  Britain,  he  does  not  appreciate  how 
lational  an  institution  is  his  habit  of  assembling 
in  public  meeting.  Whether  he  has  a  censure  to 
jass,  a  vote  of  praise  and  thanks  to  express,  a 
light  to  enforce,  or  an  abuse  to  abolish,  he  com- 
mences his  task  by  convening  his  compeers  in 
imblio  meeting.  No  Englishman,  therefore,  will 
)lame  the  convocation  of  the  public  for  the 
furtherance  of  interests,  or  the  announcement  of 
opinions,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  general  welfare. 

But  there  are  two  ways  of  undertaking  an  en- 
terprise— a  straightforward  way,  and  a  crooked 
way.  With  us,  an  object  that  is  proposed  to  be 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  general  opinion, 
must  be  openly  attacked  boldly  in  the  face,  or  it 
had  better  be  left  to  repose  in  quiet.  We  muke 
a  regular  siege  on  the  obnoxious  principles ;  we 
fire  off  our  motions,  our  speeches,  our  resolu- 
tions, straight  at  the  mark,  instead  of  employ- 

5  any  of  the  stratagems  of  military  tactics. 

e  want  to  abolish  the  corn-laws,  and  we  call  a 
meeting  for  their  abolition,  in  which  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings are  consistently  directed  to  that  end,  and 
to  nothing  else.  We  do  not  call  a  meeting  avowedly 
for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  but  indirectly 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Our 
public  meetings  are  eminently  straightforward. 

But  we  can  imagine  reunions  of  agitators 
which  might  be  less  frank  and  sincere  in  their 
character.  Bodies  of  men  will  sometimes  offer 
the  concentrated  expression  of  the  character  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed.  If 
the  leading  members,  singly,  are  men  of  tortuous 
and  mole-like  habits,  it  is  possible  that  a  meeting, 
while  professing  to  point  its  muzzle  to  the  right, 
will  be  really  discharging  its  grape-shot  tot.he  left. 

There  has  just  closed  (not  in  the  Queers 
dominions)  a  party  manifestation,  of  which  it  is 
not  harsh  to  say  that  it  means  more  than  it 
openly  announces.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a 
public  meeting,  because  there  was  no  free  dis- 
cussion ;  in  spirit,  it  was  more  like  the  parading 
of  our  operatives  through  the  streets,  six  or 
eight  abreast,  in  times  of  trouble  or  penury. 
Three-and-twenty  archbishops  and  bishops,  in- 
cluding a  cardinal,  assembled  at  Arras,  to  walk 
about  the  town  in  procession  and  make  a  grand 
display  of  relics,  vestments,  trade  guilds  with 
images  of  their  patron  saints,  and  school  children 
in  fancy  costume.  The  various  approaches  to  the 
city  were  like  the  road  to  Epsom  races ;  people 
on  foot,  people  on  donkeys ;  people,  th  rty  and 
more,  crammed  into  huge  Flemish  waggons; 
people  in  elegant  private  carriages;  people  in 
1 11  mbrils  used  for  manure,  swept  and  garnished  for 
the  occasion;  people  by  railway ;  people  by  canal. 
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The  ostensible  object  was  three  days'  religious 
fetes  to  celebrate  the  transportation  of  the  relics 
of  the  last  new  saint  beatified  at  Rome,  and 
thence  brought  to  Arras  by  Monseigneur  the 
Bishop  Parisis.  Tor  three  days  the  relics  were 
exposed  to  public  veneration  on  a  splendid  throne 
erected  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  basilica. 
The  cathedral,  richly  draped  with  crimson  velvet, 
hung  with  flowers  and  green  leaves,  pealin, 
with  new  music,  filled  with  a  struggling  an 
inquisitive  crowd,  and  with  no  ventilation  except 
the  open  door,  recalled  the  historical  tempera- 
ture of  the  famous  Black  Hole.  Except  to  a 
favoured  few  around  the  prelate,  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen's  sermon  was  rendered  inaudible  by 
the  shuffling  bustle  of  comers  and  goers,  and  the 
disputes  between  persons  who  hire  chairs  by  the 
year,  and  those  who  only  hire  them  by  the  day. 
The  procession,  especially,  gave  the  old  Spanish 
streets  of  Arras  the  aspect  of  an  opera-house  in 
which  the  manager  is  determined  to  ruin  himself. 
It  closed  with  the  cortege  of  the  Bienheureux 
and  the  said  three-and-twenty  bishops.  As  the 
Saint's  mortal  relics  remained  enthroned  in  the 
cathedral,  and  were  not  carried  through  the 
streets,  he  was  represented  by  a  group  consist- 
ing of  his  own  statue  reposing  on  a  cloud,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  and  crowned  by  the  Virgin, 
with  the  serpent  smitten  and  precipitated  in  the 
direction  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

And  who  is  this  last  new  saint  ?  The  reader 
shall  hear. 

The  Bienheureux  (the  Blessed)  Benoit  Joseph 
Labre,  the  eldest  of  fifteen  children,  was  born  at 
Amettes,  a  village  lying  in  the  province  of  Artois, 
south  of  the  town  of  Aire,  and  north  of  Arras, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1748,  and  died  at  Rome, 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity — by  no  means  a  figura- 
tive expression— on  the  16th  of  April,  1783. 
The  whole  of  his  earthly  biography  was,  there- 
fore, completed  before  the  outburst  of  the  grand 
tempest  of  the  first  French  revolution.  Of  his 
posthumous  adventures,  the  most  wonderful,  up 
to  the  present  date,  took  place  on  Sunday,  the 
15th  of  July,  1860,  and  the  two  following  days. 

The  Blessed  Benoit  Labre's  epoch  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  our  own  time,  but  that  there 
remains  in  his  native  neighbourhood  some  tradi- 
tion derived  from  personal  reminiscences.  Those 
are  not  flattering ;  verily,  in  his  own  country,  he 
is  no  prophet  for  a  multitude  of  scoffers  though 
not  heretics.  By  such  profane  persons  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  prince  ot  idle  and  filthy  fellows; 
his  name,  Labre,  is  even  purposely  pronounced 
Ladre,  meaning  scabby,  mangy,  leprous.  He 
came  of  an  ultra-religious  (perhaps  we  might 
say  credulous  and  superstitious)  family,  several 
of  whose  members  manifested  their  dreamy  and 
fanatic  tendencies  by  retirement  into  monasteries 
and  nunneries.  Jean-Baptiste,  the  Blessed 
Benoit's  father,  was  the  proprietor  of  eighty 
acres  of  land  and  a  substantial  house ;  all  which, 
according  to  the  then  custom  of  the  Boulonnais, 
would  have  gone  to  the  eldest  son.  There  were 
also  very  comforting  expectations  of  inheritances 
from  ecclesiastical  uncles. 

The  blessed  boy  was  unlike  other  children; 


no  play  for  him,  but  plenty  of  church.  He  was 
so  lond  of  mass,  that,  when  he  came  back  from 
it,  he  set  up  a  little  toy-altar  and  repeated  all 
the  ceremonies  before  it.  Whenever  he  was 
naughty,  as  the  most  blessed  boys  will  some- 
times be,  he  was  set  some  little  penitence,  such 
as  holding  his  arms  in  a  cross,  or  other  corporeal 
mortification.  The  severest  punishment  would 
have  been  to  make  him  learn  his  lessons.  His 
Paters,  and  Aves,  and  genuflexions,  and  cross- 
ings, left  no  room  in  his  brain  for  earthly  know- 
ledge. When  house,  and  lands,  and  all  were 
spent,  dirt  and  ignorance  were  most  excellent. 
In  a  vision;  an  angel  whispered  to  him,  "  Multi- 
plication is  vexation,  Division  is  as  bad;  the 
Rule  of  Three  will  puzzle  thee,  and  Fractions 
drive  thee  mad."  So  he  never  crossed  the  ass's 
bridge;  Latin  was  a  stumbling-block;  and  he 
never  set  foot  on  the  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum.  At  all  his  attempts  to  enter  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood — for  which  his  uncles  did 
their  best  to  "cram"  him — he  was  what  flip- 
pant Cantabs  call  "  plucked,"  although  the  clas- 
sical attainments  then  required  were  not  those 
of  an  Oxford  first-class  man.  Books  of  piety 
were  all  they  could  get  him  to  read;  prayer, 
penitence,  and  meditation,  were  all  they, could 
get  him  to  do.  Still  he  was  a  very  good  boy 
indeed ;  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
eat  even  the  windfall  fruit  in  his  uncle's  garden, 
and  his  humility  was  such  that  he  obeyed  his 
uncle's  servants  as  if  they  were  his  superiors. 
Once,  when  his  father  sent  him  to  lift  some  corn 
that  was  sprouting  in  the  field  in  consequence 
of  wet  weather,  he  set  about  the  task  so  stupidly 
as  to  get  a  parental  scolding.  To  which  he 
meekly  replied,  that  he  was  not  called  to  do  the 
tilings  of  this  world.  When  his  uncle  told  him 
to  work  harder  at  Latin,  or,  at  least,  to  set 
about  doing  something,  he  answered  that  he  in- 
tended to  enter  a  Trappist  convent.  As  he  was 
too  pious  to  be  a  farmer,  and  too  illiterate  to  be 
a  parish  priest,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
belief  that  his  fit  vocation  was  to  be  a  friar. 
When  his  parents  begged  him,  with  tears  and 
entreaties,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  burying  him- 
self alive,  he  answered  that  his  conscience  would 
allow  of  no  truce  or  delay ;  that  he  ought  to 
obey  God  before  any  one  else,  and  that  he 
could  not  resist  His  will.  So  he  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

But  the  Trappists  would  not  have  him ;  he 
was  too  young,  they  said — not  quite  twenty, 
and  small  and  weakly  too.  Their  youngest  mem- 
ber must  be  twenty-four.  He  then  tried  the 
Chartreuse  de  Longuenesse,  near  St.  Omer. 
He  was  politely  received ;  the  mansion  pleased 
him  greatly ;  the  regularity  which  reigned  in 
that  pious  retreat  increased  his  desire  of  being 
taken  in.  They  could  not  oblige  him,  just 
then,  because  the  monastery  had  received  con- 
siderable injury  from  fire;  they  advised  him 
to  apply  to  the  Chartreuse  de  Montreuil,  where 
they  promise  to  receive  him,  if  he  will  first 
[earn  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  church 
music. 

Unreasonable  Carthusians,  to  exact  such  se- 
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vere  conditions  from  one  destined  to  become 
a  blessed  servant  of  Heaven!  Whether  he- 
fulfilled  them,  is  very  doubtful ;  but  he  got  in, 
nevertheless— and  soon  got  out  again.  The 
discipline  was  too  gentle  to  his  liking,  the  mor 
tification  was  insufficient.  The  prior  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents,  accompanied  by  a  servant 
of  the  convent,  with  his  best  compliments.  La 
Trappe,  tried  again  in  spite  of  hia  parents'  re- 
monstrances, would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  :  then  at  least,  although  they  allowed  him  to 
stay  a  few  days — perhaps  to  discover  what  sort 
of  stuff  he  was  made  of. 

His  parents  were  delighted ;  his  mother  urged 
him  to  prepare  himself  sufficiently  for  ecclesias- 
tical orders,  and  sent  him  to  visit  his  relations 
and  uncles.  But  the  Abbey  de  Sept-Fonts  ran 
in  his  mind.  At  night  he  used  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  sleep  on  the  ground,  to  tram  himself 
for  the  noble  profession  which  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  he  should  adopt. 

He  re-entered  the  Chartreuse  de  Montreuil, 
left  it,  and  wrote  a  first  letter  to  his  parents  : 

"  MY  VBRT  DEAR  FATHER  AND  MY  VERY  DEAR 

MOTHER, —  I  inform  you  that  the  Carthusians  having 
judged  me  unfit  for  their  profession,  I  left  on  the  2nd 
of  October  (1769).  I  regard  that  as  an  order  of 
Divine  Providence,  calling  me  to  a  more  perfect  state. 
They  told  me  it  was  the  hand  of  God  which  took  me 
away  from  them.  I  am,  therefore,  on  the  way  to 
La  Trappe,  the  place  which  I  have  so  long  and 
ardently  desired.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  all  my  dis- 
obediences, and  for  all  the  sorrow  which  I  have 
caused  you;  I  pray  you  both  to  give  me  your  bene- 
diction, that  the  Lord  may  accompany  me.  .  .  Have 
care  of  your  salvation;  read  and  practise  what 
Father  1'Aveugle  teaches ;  it  is  a  book  which  shows 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  without  doing  what  he  says 
there  is  no  salvation  to  be  hoped  for.  Think  of  the 
frightful  pains  of  hell,  where  people  suffer  a  whole 
eternity  for  a  single  mortal  sin  which  is  so  easily 
committed ;  force  yourselves  to  be  of  the  small 
number  of  the  elect  .  .  Procure  for  my  brothers 
and  sisters  the  same  education  as  you  have  given  me; 
without  instruction  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved." 

But  La  Trappe  would  not  have  him.  So  he 
took  the  habit,  in  the  monastery  of  Sept-Fonts, 
or  the  Seven  Fountains,  and  became  Friar 
TJrbain.  In  six  months  he  left.  The  abbot  gave 
his  uncles  to  understand  that  the  inexpressible 
sensibility  of  Benoit's  conscience  leaving  them 
no  hope  of  making  him  of  any  service  to  the 
establishment,  they  had  not  taken  any  steps  to 
keep  him  there.  He  became  a  pilgrim  by  trade, 
and  condescended  to  write  a  second  and  last 
letter  to  his  parents,  informing  them  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  giving  them 
another  dose  of  good  advice. 

He  went  to  Loretto,  to  visit  the  Holy  House 
which  had  flown  through  the  air ;  he  went  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  seraphic  founder  of  the  Francis- 
can order ;  he  went  to  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  Wherever  he  went,  ne  made  himself  re- 
markable for  his  great  compassion  for  souls  in 
purgatory  ;  for  his  contempt  for  his  own  person 
— never  mentioning  it  except  in  terms  which, 
though  not  polite,  still  showed  the  little  store 
he  set  by  it;  and  for  a  great  love  of  bis  neigh- 


bour. He  prayed  fervently  for  everybody,  and 
he  gave  to  the  poor  the  greater  part  of  the  alms 
he  received,  only  keeping  what  was  necessary 
for  his  wretched  daily  maintenance,  withoot 
thinking  of  the  morrow.  Benoit  went  to  church 
early  in  the  morning.  He  was  chid  like  a  veri- 
table pauper.  His  habit  was  of  ashy  grey; 
over  it,  he  wore  a  very  short  cloak,  a  rosary  round 
his  neck,  an  old  rope  by  way  of  girdle,  a  wooden 
cup  on  one  side,  and  small  bundle  on  the  other. 
Till  noon,  he  heard  every  mass  with  the  greatest- 
devotion,  continually  motionless,  and  with  his 
hands  joined :  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
persons  present,  who  admired  the  modesty  and 
piety  of  this  good  pauper,  and  who  all,  as  they 
came  out  of  church,  said  he  was  a  saint.  The 
sacristan  stated  that  he  never  stirred  out  of  the 
church ;  after  dinner,  he  was  always  found  in 
the  same  position  as  in  the  morning,  with  his 
hands  joined  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  statue  of 
St.  James.  In  the  evening,  instead  of  leaving 
the  church,  he  endeavoured  to  remain  there  all 
night,  although  he  had  taken  no  food  all  day. 
Such  a  remarkable  penitent  was  far  too  valuable 
to  be  suffered  to  starve  himself  to  death ;  but 
when  they  obliged  him  to  retire  to  an  hospital 
hard  by,  he  would  never  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  bed. 

He  made  pilgrimages  to  Naples,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  and  then  back  again  to  Rome  for 
the  jubilee,  all  in  the  same  fakir-like  style  of 
life ;  but  his  favourite  pilgrimage  was  to  Loretto, 
whither  he  made  an  annual  trip,  although  Rome 
was  his  permanent  residence.  Near  the  Coliseum 
is  still  to  be  seen  an  ancient  wall  almost  com- 
pletely in  ruins.  The  blessed  pilgrim  found 
therein,  a  hollow  big  enough  to  hold  a  man  and 
shelter  him  from  the  rain ;  his  choice  was  soon 
made,  and  for  several  years  he  had  no  other 
lodging.  He  there  took  a  short  night's  rest, 
after  spending  the  day  in  prayer,  standing  or 
kneeling,  constantly  fixed  and  motionless,  in 
some  of  the  churches,  and  after  listening  to  the 
instruction  given  to  the  poor  in  the  hospital 
which  has  just  been  mentioned.  His  health 
suffered  ;  he  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  tableaux 
vivants  of  the  Roman  places  of  worship ;  care 
was  taken  that  he  should  sleep  under  a  roof,  but 
never  was  he  known  to  undress  himself  to  go  to 
bed.  From  morning  till  noon  he  remained  kneel- 
ing in  prayer  in  some  church,  although  oc- 
casionally he  spent  half  the  morning  in  one 
church,  continuing  until  noon  in  another.  He 
then  went  to  receive  a  dole  of  soup  at  the  do-r 
of  some  religious  house.  Thence,  he  went  to 
some  church  where  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  ex- 
posed for  the  forty  hours'  prayers,  where  he  re- 
mained till  night.  In  eating  his  soup  and  the 
morsel  of  bread  that  accompanied  it,  he  first 
took  the  bowl  in  his  two  hands,  held  it  over  his 
head  as  if  he  were  offering  it  up  in  sacrifice,  and 
prayed  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  minutes  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  ecstasy. 

At  Loretto  he  first  obtained  the  compli- 
mentary remark,  "  Either  he  is  a  madman  or  a 
saint."  They  wished  to  find  him  some  shelter 
in  a  farm,  but  they  dared  not  propose,  even 
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to  Lorettan  farm-servants,  the  company  of  so 
ragged  and  filthy  a  person  as  the  blessed  Benoit. 
The  difficulty  -was  overcome  by  lodging  the 
pilgrim  in  the  oven.  Perhaps  they  thought  that 
afterwards  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the 
baking  of  fancy  bread.  During  his  last  three 
visits  to  Loretto  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
fixed  lodging  by  a  married  couple  named  Sori. 
They  prepared  for  him  an  upper  chamber  with  a 
bed ;  but  he  found  the  chamber  much  too  com- 
fortable, preferring  one  that  was  below  the  level 
of  the  street. 

Signer  Sori,  perceiving  that  his  diet  consisted 
entirely  of  a  few  leaves  of  salad,  bits  of  cabbage, 
and  other  offal,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  town 
for  his  evening's  repast,  aid  not  like  to  see  him 
living  so  wretchedly,  and  oifered  him  meat,  fish, 
or  a  little  good  soup.  But  lie  always  refused  to 
taste  it.  "  Those,"  he  said,  (C  are  not  paupers3 
dishes.  I  am  a  pauper,  and  I  'may  not  eat  of 
them."  On  Easter-day  only,  and  that  for  the 
great  motive  of  obedience,  lie  accepted  a  morsel 
of  lamb  and  drank  a  little  wine.  Ordinarily,  he 
would  only  take  hard  and  dry  bits  of  bread,  such 
as  no  one  else  would  eat.  If  they  offered  him  a 
whole  loaf,  he  declined  to  touch  it,  observing, 
"  A  loaf  is  not  for  paupers ;  paupers  eat  rem- 
nants." His  hosts  used  to  play  him  a  charitable 
trick,  for  they  more  than  suspected  they  were 
lodging  a  saint.  They  took  a  whole  loaf  and 
broke  it  into  little  pieces.  The  holy  man,  not 
gifted  with  clairvoyance,  took  them  for  remnants, 
and  swallowed  them  without  straining. 

Signora  Sori  was  a  woman,  and  distantly  re- 
lated to  Bluebeard's  wife.  Benoit  changed  his 
habits  in  one  respect  at  Loretto;  the  bundle 
which  elsewhere  never  left  him  was  there  de- 
posited in  his  sleeping-room.  For  Signora  Sori 
not  to  open  and  inspect  it,  was  impossible.  She 
found  a  few  ragged  shirts,  a  breviary,  some  re- 
ligious books,  and  a  tin  box  containing  certifi- 
cates of  confession,  and  of  liaving  been  a  novice 
for  several  months  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Seven  Fountains.  He  also  changed  his  habits 
in  another  way.  His  small-clothes  being  full  of 
holes,  the  sacristan  enabled  him  to  substitute 
others  that  were  less  permeable  to  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Clad  and  comforted  with  these,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  Holy  House,  never  to  re- 
turn to  it. 

The  mart  of  God  (as  his  canonisers  call  him) 
absolutely  refused  everything  that  exceeded 
strict  necessaries.  He  would  accept  no  regular 
alms  or  fixed  allowance.  When  he  had  a  choice 
of  the  three  first  of  human  wants— ^food,  cloth- 
ing, lodging — he  invariably  chose  the  worst. 
He  courted  contempt ;  he  got  himself  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  off-scouring  of  the  earth ;  he  pur- 
posely wore  filthy  and  disgusting  rags  which  in- 
spired repugnance  at  his  approach.  He  had  no 
objection  to  peltings  with  stones,  beard-pluck- 
ings,  and  blows.  Somebody  gave  him  an  alms 
of  two  very  small  pieces  of  money,  which  he 
instantly  handed  over  to  another  pauper.  The 
Somebody,  taking  it  as  an  affront  to  himself, 
gave  him  a  blow  with  his  stick,  asking,  "  Did 
you  expect  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  sequin?" 


Patient  Benoit  walked  on  without  saying  a  word. 
Through  a  sentiment  of  humility  and  extraordi- 
nary mortification,  he  took  no  measures  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  his  perennial  uncleanliness, 
but  endured  that  degrading  form  of  torture 
during  all  the  latter  days  of  his  life.  The 
wooden  bowl  in  which  he  received  his  soup  at 
convent  doors,  was  cracked  in  two,  mended  with 
rusty  iron  wire,  broken  on  one  side,  and  expressly 
untidy.  He  almost  always  came  last  to  receive 
that  soup,  and_  occasionally  had  to  go  without  it. 
One  day,  entering  into  the  court  of  Monseigneur 
della  Porta's  palace,  he  saw  on  a  dunghill,  a  lump 
of  coagulated  soup  which  the  cook  had  thrown 
out.  Benoit  looked  round  in  all  directions,  to 
see  whether  he  were  observed.  Believing  that 
no  one  was  watching  him,  he  went  down  on  his 
knees  on  the  dunghill  and  ate  the  remnant  of 
sour  soup,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  cook  and 
butler,  who  were  peeping  at  him  through  the 
window. 

He  was  sparing  of  his  speech ;  he  would  pass 
a  month  or  more  without  uttering  a  syllable  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  diffident 
of  his  own  opinion.  A  single  word  from  persons 
who,  in  his  eyes,  held  their  authority  from  God, 
sufficed  to  vanquish  any  repugnance  he  might 
feel,  and  to  lead  him  whithersoever  they  would. 
He  was  -as  submissive  to  the  voice  of  his  spi- 
ritual father — his  .director  or  confessor — as  lie 
had  been  firm  and  determined  when  his  parents 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  career  to  which 
he  believed  himself  called  by  Divine  inspiration. 
He  considered  himself  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
towards  God,  and  a  great  sinner.  He  more  than 
thought  it ;  he  said  it  with  an  intimate  persua- 
sion. He  went  so  far  as  to  find  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  passing  for  a  vagabond,  a  useless 
fellow,  a  hypocrite,  an  ignorant  creature,  a  mad- 
man. He  regarded  the  authors  of  such  humi- 
liations, as  his  brethren,  and  as  instruments  sent 
by  the  Divinity  to  purify  his  imperfections. 
During  the  continual  journeys  which  he  took 
through  picturesque  countries  to  remarkable 
sites,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  devotion  would 
never  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  legitimate  and  in- 
nocent pleasure  of  examining  the  beauties,,  the 
edifices,  the  rarities,  or  the  monuments.  He 
spoke  no  more  of  his  own  country  or  of  his 
parents  and  relations,  than  if  he  had  no  one  on 
earth  belonging  to  him. 

Such  are  what  his  admirers  and  beatifiers  call 
the  Christian  virtues  of  the  last  new  saint ! 

He  believed,  with  Saint  Theresa,  that  imper- 
fect confessions  precipitate  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians into  the  place  not  mentioned  to  ears  polite. 
When  he  was  nothing  but  a  skeleton  covered 
with  skin,  he  still  did  his  utmost  to  mortify 
his  body.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  his  asceticism. 
He  died  of  weakness  and  exhaustion.  In  re- 
ward, are  attributed  to  him  not  merely  ordinary 
graces,  but  also  those  which  Roman  theologians 
call  gratuitous;  such  as  the  discernment  of 
spirits,  the  penetration  of  the  secrets  of  hearts, 
the  gift  of  miraculous  cures,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  others.  He  foresaw  the  honours 
that  would  be  rendered  to  him  after  death. 
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Faint  in-,'  ou  the  steps  ef  Our  Lady  of  the 
Mountains,  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  one 
Zaccarelli,  a  butcher,  -where  he  breathed  his 
last.  "  The  saint  is  dead !  the  saint  is  dead  !" 
was  shouted  up  and  down  the  street,  next  day, 
all  over  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  of  Rome 
was  agitated.  Crowds  came  to  Zaccarelli's  house, 
demanding  to  see  the  body,  and  forcing  an 
entrance.  Zaceorelli  resolved  that  the  funeral 
should  be  magnificent,  and  took  the  expenses 
upon  himself.  The  -cure's  of  two  adjoining 
parishes,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  body  for 
his  own  church,  disputed  in  which  of  the 
parishes  Zttccai-elli's  house  stood.  The  relic 
market  was  clearly  on  the  rive.  The  exposure 
of  the  body  and  the  interment  were  the  occasion 
of  scenes  of  fanaticism  which  were  only  repressed 
by  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  by  the  closing  of 
the  church.  The  tomb  was  enclosed  by  a  railing, 
around  which  a  military  guard  had  to  remain 
two  months,  to  prevent  riot  and  scandal. 

Scarcely  was  the  holy  man  under  ground, 
when  his  portrait  was  engraved ;  the  prints 
were  distributed  before  they  were  dry.  Like- 
nesses in  all  sorts  of  attitudes  were  sold  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Everything  that  had  be- 
longed to  him,  far  and  near,  was  importunely 
sought  for,  and  treasured  as  precious  relics. 
His  Tags,  and  everything  attached  to  his  per- 
sonal uses,  were  torn  and  broken  up,  to  be  dis- 
persed bit  by  bit.  The  wood  and  stone  of  the 
places  where  he  used  to  pray,  was  scraped  and 
grated ;  tie  spout  of  the  fountain  where  he  or- 
dinarily quenched  his  thirst,  disappeared.  Pious 
enthusiasm  felt  no  remorse  at  pious  thefts. 
Labre  was  canonised  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

A  number  of  miraculous  cures  followed  his 
death — some  two  hundred  miracles  in  all.  We 
fail  to  appreciate  them.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  conversion  to  the  Unman 
faith  of  Air.  Thayer,  an  American,  and  a  Pro- 
testant minister.  A  nun  in  the  convent  of  Saint 
Apollonia  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  her  lungs, 
which  so  ^weakened  her  that  she  could  take  no 
nourishment.  She  invoked  the  venerable  Labre, 
and  drank,  with  faith,  a  liquor  in  which  one  of 
his  relics  had  been  steeped.  She  was  cured  in 
an  instant.  That  very  day  she  joined  the  other 
nuns  in  the  choir,  and  ate  her  dinner  without 
any  unpleasant  consequences,  as  testified  by 
the  lady  superior  and  six  nuns  of  the  same  com- 
munity. 

In  1784,  the  then  bishop  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer 
solicited  the  beatification  of  the  holy  pauper,  as 
likely  to  afford  an  admirable  spectacle  for  angels 
and  men.  The  storms  by  which  St.  Peter's 
bark  was  subsequently  assailed,  postponed  the 
scheme  till  180y.  Again  interrupted  by  new 
vicissitudes,  the  cause  was  resumed  in  1 s  1 7  ; 
fresh  miracles  had  fixed  attention  and  ex- 
cited confidence.  But  the  matter  remained 
in  suspense  until  1847,  when  it  was  re- 
sumed under  the  pontificate  of  his  Holiness 
Pius  the  Ninth,  now  reigning.  On  Ascension 
Day,  1859,  the  Holy  .Father  solemnly  decreed 
the  desired  beatification ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1660,  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  most 


splendidly  adorned,  to  celebrate  the  solemn  fete 
of  the  humble  pilgrim's  canonisation.  If  candles 
could  do  it,  the  ceremony  was  effects 
than  five  thousand  wax  tapers  shed  their  light 
around ;  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  were 
present.  Benoit  was,  one  of  the  celestial  hie- 
rarchy at  last. 

Poor  Benoit,  in  the  fleeh,  was  a  harmless 
creature;  a  little  vain  of  his  dirt,  a  little  cun- 
ning in  his  devotion.  But  is  he  an  example  for 
general  imitation  P  In  the  first  place,  if  every- 
body were  like  him,  the  human  race  would 
speedily  come  to  an  end — and  would  richly  de- 
serve that  consummation.  Do  we  want  any  more 
new  saints  P  If  we  did  want  them,  should  we  want 
such  dirty  and  do-nothing  saints  ?  A  succession 
of  saints  like  Benoit  Labre,  would  raise  the  price 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphur  ointment. 

Monseigneur  Parisis,  who  brought  the  saintly 
bones  from  Rome,  and  who  got  up  the  meeting 
and  show  at  Arras,  is  the  same  prelate  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  exclude  Protestant  chil- 
dren from  French  schools,  under  pain  of  excom- 
municating the  Roman  Catholic  masters  and 
mistresses  who  should  receive  them  without 
working  hard  at  their  conversion.  J?or  that 
move,  his  grandeur  got  a  gentle  rebuke 'from 
the  minister ;  but  he  cares  so  little  for  it,  that 
he  is  ready  to  attack:  heresy  in  any  form,  and 
almost  with  any  weapon. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  hard  struggle  be- 
tween the  Trench  government  and  the  Ultra- 
montane priesthood.  On  the  first  proposal  of 
the  religious  fetes,  authority  forbade  the  proces- 
sion to  pass  through  the  streets,  believing  it 
intended  as  a  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  an 
ovation  for  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans  and  libeller  of  the  dead.  Monseignear's 
absence  being  guaranteed,  the  out-door  pa- 
geantry was  reluctantly  permitted.  But  the 
whole  affair  is  less  an  apotheosis  of  a  wretched 
ascetic  than  a  menace— to  this  effect : 

"  Take  care,  you  in  high  places,  bow  you 
press  too  hard  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Pope. 
You  see  how  we  can  assemble  and  rouse  the 
people ;  our  spiritual  power  is  not  yet  paralysed. 
If  with  one  dead  saint  we  can  rally  around  us 
the  devout  supporters  of  his  Holiness, — with  an- 
other, perhaps,  we  may  send  you  to  Jericho,  and 
bring  back  our  beloved  Henry  the  Fifth." 


SONNBTB  ON  GODSENDS. 

I. 
STRAIGHT  from  the  band  of  God  comes  many  a  gift, 

Fraught  with  healing  and  with  consolation 

For  a  world  of  toil  and  tribulation ; 
And  yet  from  which  we  blindly  shrink  and  shift. 
As  from  a  burden  onerous  to  lift. 

Work  itself,  hard,  drudging  occupation, 

Comes  in  shape  of  blessed  dispensation 
To  those  who  wisely  can  perceive  the  drift 

Of  such  a  boon  to  assuage  the  pangs  df  mind, 
Sadness,  suspense,  anxiety,  or  worse, 

Rankle  from  wounding  words  and  looks  unkind, 
The  desolation  of  friends' eyes 'averse. 

Nay,  e'en  the  anguish  of  a -recent  loss, 

Akin  to  that  was  felt  beneath  the  Cross. 
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Work  is  a  Godsend  most  divine,  direct : 
The  call  to  active  duty,  the  stern  need 
For  prompt  alacrity  and  instant  deed, 

Teaches  the  soul  its  forces  to  collect, 

Assists  it  still  to  raise  itself  erect 

When  beaten  prostrate  like  the  wind-blown  reed 
By  stormy  flaw ;  it  sows  the  fruitful  seed 

Of  vigorous  resolves,  that  will  protect 
1  And  grow  around  fresh  shoots  of  budding  hope, 

Preserving  them  from  frost  of  chill  despair, — 
Will  keep  them  free  from  canker-slough,  with 
scope 

For  spreads  of  tender  leaflets,  and  prepare 
The  way  for  future  blossoms  that  may  twine 
A  garland  for  the  brow  no  more  supine. 

in. 

All  the  year  round  come  Godsends  evermore, 
Manifold  and  multiform,  like  wild  flowers 
In  summer-time,  when  warmth  and  genial  showers 

Have  made  the  lanes  and  meads  a  broider'd  floor, 

Rainbow-hued,  bright,  and  deep-ingrained  more 
Than  hall  for  dancers'  footing,  where  the  hours 
Bring  speedy  blur :  proudly  the  foxglove  towers, 

Behung  with  white  or  purple  bells,  a  store 
Of  pyramided  beauty ;  faintly  blush 

Dwarf  mallows,  lilac,  veined  with  soft  threading ; 
Poppies,  casting  their  vivid  scarlet  flush 

Athwart  the  golden  corn ;  umbel-spreading 
Hemlock ;  meek-eyed  violets,  amid  the  rank 
Tall  rampant  clamberers  up  hedge  and  bank. 

av. 
Not  more  variety  in  wayside  weeds 

Than  in  the  Godsends  lavishly  bestow'd 

On  man,  who  takes  them  often  like  a  load 
Of  worthless  or  unvalued  waifs ;  and  heeds 
No  jot  their  purpose,  nor  discerning  reads 

Their  undevelop'd  good  ;  upon  the  road 

He  lets  them  lie,  trod  like  the  toad 
Beneath  his  foot ;  and,  thoughtless,  on  proceeds. 

But,  like  the  jewel  in  the  reptile's  head, 
Or,  like  the  wholesome  virtues  in  the  herb, 

Latent,  unnotic'd,  dully  left  unread, 
Cast  by  in  carelessness,  or  meod  acerb, 

The  gem-bright  eyes  unseen,  the  healthful  juice 
unsought, 

The   Godsend's   sacred  lesson   still   remains   un- 
taught. 

v. 

A  stormy  sky,  with  glimpse  of  promise  fair ; 

A  trial  bravely  borne ;  a  sickness  gone ; 

An  unexpected  sob  from  heart  of  stone; 
A  touch  of  magnanimity — too  rare — 
In  one  whose  candour  takes  you  unaware ; 

The  luxury  of  weeping  when  alone, 

What  time  volition  lies  all  prone 
After  stout  will  has  done  its  best  to  bear 

The  tension  of  composure  hard-sustain'd 
Before  the  eyes  of  others;  a  child's  cry, 

Where  loud  roaring  ends  in  laughter  gained ; 
A  smile  from  sadden'd  heart,  you  scarce  know  why : — 

These  sweets  distill'd  from  bitterness  of  gall, 

To  my  thought,  are  no  less  than  Godsends  all. 

VI. 

An  old  expressive  simple  word  is  this 

Of  Godsend,  just  a  something  sent  from  God, 
The  fountain  of  all  good :  an  almost  odd, 

And  quaint  directness, — like  a  given  kiss ; 

Familiar-holy,  pure  in  granted  bliss. 

Free  and  offhand,  perhaps,  as  friendly  nod  ; 
But  dear  and  cherish'd  as  the  grassy  sod 


That  lies  above  the  head  we  daily  miss 
From  out  our  life,  making  that  life  a  kind 

Of  death.     As  special  graces,  treasure  Godsends  I 
Oh,  let  us  grateful-hearted  bear  in  mind 

The  more  inobvious,  as  the  clearer  ends 

For  which  they  are  vouchsaf  d  to  those  on  whom 
They  fall,  like  stars,  to  brighten  night  and  gloom. 


THE  SYSTEM  JONES. 

A  GREATER  man  than  Soyer  is  no  more.  Mr. 
Hyacinth  Jones  died  suddenly  at  his  villa  near 
London,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  London  society,  yet  he 
may  be  said  to  have  died  almost  unknown  by 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  and  light-hearted,  who 
eat  and  drink  and  dance  through  the  butterfly 
months  of  this  vast  Babylon  ;  but  he  was  well 
known  to  those  who  wear  the  "iron  crown"  of 
housekeeping.  It  was  by  his  wonderful  efforts 
alone  that  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
were  enabled  to  sit  without  aching  brows  at 
their  own  dinner-tables ;  nay,  positively  to  enjoy 
the  gastronomic  triumphs  of  the  repast. 

Hyacinth  Jones'splace  of  business  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  offshoot  streets  of  Bond-street — a 
small  private  house.  You  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  respectable  waiter-like  person  gave  you  admit- 
tance. No  repulsive  steam  of  dinners  offended 
the  nose ;  you  were  at  once  ushered  into  a  well-, 
furnished  room.  A  faint,  disagreeable  smell  was 
observable.  This  arose  from  a  mass  of  newly- 
printed  books,  pamphlets,  blue-books,  reviews, 
journals,  magazines,  British  and  foreign,  which- 
were  arranged  in  order  on  mahogany  ledges 
against  the  walls.  At  one  glance  round  that 
room  you  beheld  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
latest  intellectual  efforts,  damp  and  steaming 
from  the  press.  Then  there  were  auctioneers' 
catalogues  of  all  recent  sales  of  interest— rare 
books,  old  wine,  pictures,  china,  coins,  old  furni- 
ture, and  the  thousand  other  curious  objects 
of  taste  which  circulate  through  rich  society. 
Above  the  ledges  were  shelves  filled  with  valu- 
able books  of  reference  on  every  conceivable 
subject — history,  natural  science,  politics,  theo- 
logy, sport,  &c.  &c. 

"And  who  read  all  this  mass  of  print  ?  Hya- 
cinth Jones,  ?" 

"  You  doubt,  madam  ?  Remember  the  cata- 
logue of  books  Mr.  Buckle  has  read." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  dinners  ?" 

"  In  a  little  while,  you  shall  know,  madam." 

Some  folks  affirm  that  a  partisan  ought  not  to 
be  a  biographer.  But,  behold  my  dilemma  !  I 
am  a  partisan,  yet,  as  Hyacinth  Jones  was  far 
more  unreserved  with  me  than  with  any  other 
person  living,  I  alone  possess  the  materials 
necessary  to  sketch  his  life.  He  was,  in  truth, 
remarkably  secretive,  rivalling  the  present  Na- 
poleon in.  that  quality;  but,  with  regard  to 
the  outer  man,  and  particularly  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  face,  he  always  reminded  me  of 
the  portraits  of  the  greater  Emperor.  I  did 
not  make  Mr.  Jones's  acquaintance  until  middle 
age  had  destroyed  the  fineness  of  his  features, 
rendering  them  full  and  puffy ;  but  even  then  his 
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eyes  possessed  great  force.  In  earlier  years, 
tin:  poetic  period  before  he  had  eaten  many 
dinners  and  begun  to  philosophise,  his  eyes  must 
have  been  dominant  over  all  his  features,  like 
the  deep  eyes  of  young  Napoleon,  as  you  see 
him  in  that  French  picture  riding  on  the  drome- 
dary in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid. 

There  is  an  aphorism  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  which  was  always  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Jones:  "Men  are  governed  by 
their  stomachs."  He  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  up  to  a  certain  point.  "  Eat- 
ing," he  would  affirm,  "  is  a  condition  of  our 
nature,  the  very  basis  of  our  well-being  and 
happiness,  but  not  the  summum  bonum  of  our 
lives.  Its  limitations  are  too  contracted  to 
satisfy  the  boundless  aspirations  of  the  soul.  I 
challenge,"  said  he,  "  the  greatest  gastronomists 
to  deny  this.  Their  science  affords  them  cer- 
tain cardinal  principles,  distinctive  flavours  re- 
cognised by  the  palate,  to  deal  with.  They 
have  the  power  of  treating  certain  constituents 
in  a  pure  form,  which  group  themselves  under 
specific  heads ;  thus,  savoury,  sweet,  acid,  hot, 
cold,  &c. ;  these  are  subject  to  all  the  modify- 
ing conditions  of  consistence,  proportion,  and 
quality.  Upon  this  elemental  oasis  rises  the 
highest  art  of  cookery,  the  mixed  form,  the 
blending  by  certain  laws  of  these  distinctive 
flavours,  producing  as  the  result  an  harmonious 
union,  or  a  totally  new  flavour.  This  has  been  not 
inaptly  termed  the  '  thorough  bass'  of  cookery. 
Undoubtedly,  the  mathematician  could  show 
you  the  possibility  of  varying  these  blendings  ad 
mflnitum,  just  as  the  musician  can  vary  sound  ; 
but  the  palate,  far  inferior  in  its  sensitiveness, 
to  the  ear,  cannot  appreciate  these  delicate  dis- 
tinctions :  after  a  certain  period  the  originality 
of  cookery  is  exhausted." 

I  well  remember  the  evening  when  he  de- 
fined these  limitations  of  cookery.  Like  all 
great  men,  he  loved  to  be  sometimes  alone.  I 
had  broken  in  suddenly  upon  his  reverie.  I  saw 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Papa  Jones,"  said  I — that  was  my  familiar 
mode  of  addressing  him — "  why  do  you  weep  ?" 

"  Behold,  my  son !"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
table. 

There  was  a  singed  moth  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  candlestick.  I  knew  what  he  meant;  his 
sympathy  was  with  the  symbolic  idea,  not  with 
the  individual  insect. 

"  It  has  ceased  to  affect  me,  the  moral  of 
singed  moths  and  skvlarks,"  I  replied.  "  Poets 
and  philosophers  have  workea  the  subject 
threadbare." 

"  The  moral  is  true  for  all  that,"  said  Papa 
Jones,  mournfully.  "  Ah  me !"  he  continued,  with 
a  sigh,  "  why  wasn't  I  content  with  that  ?"  And 
he  drew  from  his  waistcoat  a  white  cotton  cap, 
which  he  had  evidently  hidden  away  when  I 
entered  the  room,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

Then,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  he 
answered  :  "  I  began  my  life  in  the  kitchen ;  my 
father,  my  grandfather,  were  great  cooks.  The 
talk  of  greatness  wlu'ch  fired  my  young  ears 


was  the  greatness  of  cookery.  I  was  governed 
by  the  ideas  which  surrounded  me.  I  should 
have  certainly  seized  with  as  great  enthusiasm 
upon  the  {esthetic  principles  of  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, or  painting,  had  either  of  those  arts  been 
the  object  of  our  lives,  as  I  did  of  cookery.  As 
soon  as  I  was  old  enough  I  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  great  chef  Jerichau.  I  was  his 
pet  pupil — I  was  so  easy  to  teach,  so  enthu- 
siastic. I  would  sit  alone  for  hours  in  my 
room  over  the  creation  of  an  eutre'e.  At  these 
times  I  have  almost  fainted  for  want  of  food ; 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep  my  mind  perfectly 
blank,  and  sooner  or  later  the  idea  would  flask 
upon  me,  and  then  I  hurried  into  the  kitchen 
to  embody  it  in  all  its  freshness  and  spontaneous 
force.  My  master  was  astounded  by  the  origi- 
nality of  my  creations.  I  was  so  young — I  was 
all  feeling,  inspiration — not  one  atom  of  reflec- 
tion to  mar  the  force  of  my  conceptions.  Oh, 
splendid  power  of  youth !  without  reflection, 
therefore  without  doubt — faith  illimitable!" 

Mr.  Jones  saw  an  involuntary  smile  on  my 
countenance. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "it's  almost  impossible  for 
you  to  comprehend  my  feeling  for  cookery. 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  '  beauti- 
ful ?'  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  latent 
sense  of  harmony  in  the  soul,  which  is  capable 
of  being  excited  by  numberless  methods,  many 
paths  to  a  common  goal — whether  music,  by  ap- 
pealing to  that  sense  through  subordination  to 
its  own  laws  of  harmony — or  painting,  by  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  colour  and  outline— or 
science,  by  revealing  to  us  the  harmony  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  I  need  not  multiply  instances. 
If  my  theory  is  correct,  it  enables  us  to  dis- 
pense with  a  vast  amount  of  the  pity  with  which 
we  regard  certain  avocations  of  man.  That 
chamber  of  the  parchmcnt-visaged  lawyer  be- 
comes a  shrine  of  '  the  beautiful' — the  perfect 
logic  of  a  fine  argument,  dry  and  wearisome  to 
the  natural  man,  is  an  inlet  to  the  learned  coun- 
sel's sense  of  harmony — the  law  books  in  calf 
hold  the  laureates  of  equity.  In  like  manner, 
to  the  mathematician,  are  the  laws  of  numbers 
and  proportion. 

"  I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment"  (pursued  Mr. 
Jones)  "  but  that  Lord  Eldon  and  Sir  K.  Bethell 
minister  to  some  men's  sense  of  '  the  beautiful,' 
just  as  Raphael  and  Titian  do  to  others — that 
Babbage's  calculating  machine  may  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  inward  effect  as  a  symphony  of 
Mozart. 

"  Cookery  had  this  effect  upon  me,  I  felt '  the 
beautiful'  in  the  harmony  of  its  laws.  But  after 
all,  ambition  formed  the  basis  of  my  efforts. 
Those  words  of  Napoleon  sounded  in  my  ears 
like  an  unconscious  prophecy  which  was  yet  to 
be  fulfilled :  '  Mankind  are  governed  by  their 
stomachs.'  I  aspired  to  give  a  power  and  influ- 
ence to  cookery  of  which  the  world  had  never 
dreamt  of. 

"  My  master  possessed  the  highest  talent  and 
the  most  generous  spirit.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  declared  that  I  had  learnt  all  that  he  could 
teach  —  that  a  European  fame  awaited  me. 
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One  day  I  submitted  to  him  the  rough  notes  of 
a  new  entree  hastily  jotted  down  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  With  the  high  power  of 
the  great  artiste  he  could  realise  the  full  flavour 
of  a  dish  from  the  receipt,  just  «s  the  great  mu- 
sician, by  merely  reading  the  score,  can  realise 
the  full  significance  and  harmony  of  the  music 
with  all  its  light  and  shade.  Generally  Jeri- 
chau was  demonstrative  in  his  admiration,  but 
he  perused  my  MS.  in  silence.  As  I  watched 
his  countenance,  I  could  perceive  the  inward 
straggle  which  was  taking  place.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  The  marmitons,  moved  by 
•unconscious  sympathy  with  their  master,  had 
left  their  occupations  to  gather  round  him.  He 
strove  to  address  me,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a 
Trord.  He  drew  this  very  cotton  cap  off  his 
head  and  placed  it  on  mine,  and  then,  pressing 
his  lips  to  my  forehead,  he  left  the  kitchen." 

"  Papa  Jones,"  said  I,  "  I  can  realise  the 
situation;  it  was  the  general  tearing  the 'cross 
off  his  own  breast  to  place  it  on  the  breast  of 
the  heroic  soldier." 

"  No,  my  son,"  he  replied,  "it  was  far  grander 
than  that.  It  was  the  formal  act  of  abdication. 
I  have  searched  history  in  vain  for  a  more  mag- 
nanimous deed.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  gouty 
and  worn  out  when  he  gave  the  crown  to  Philip ; 
Jerichau  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life  and  the 
full  tide  of  his  reputation." 

"  It  was  a  magnificent  triumph  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"It  was,"  he  answered;  "  but  I  only  regarded 
it  as  a  means  to  my  great  end — the  power  of  in- 
fluencing mankind.  I  know  my  comrades  were 
perplexed  by  my  showing  so  little  elation ;  such 
insensibility  in  an  artiste  was  incomprehensible ; 
but  I  hid  my  aspirations  in  my  own  bosom." 

He  paused  awhile  in  his  narrative,  and  seemed 
buried  in  thought. 

"Ah,  me!"  he  exclaimed,  breaking  from  his 
reverie,  "  that  was  the  beautiful  period  of  my 
existence ;  life  carpeted  with  rose-leaves  ;  intui- 
tion and  faith  which  vanquished  every  difficulty 
without  a  struggle,  and  achieved  every  object 
without  the  curse  of  labour.  And  yet  I  know 
my  faculties  were  but  half  developed;  I  had 
never  reasoned,  because  I  had  never  doubted. 

"  One  day  I  grew  dissatisfied  with  my  efforts. 
My  work  appeared  to  grow  less  and  less  original. 
I  was  forced  to  reflect,  and,  to  my  dismay,  I 
found  for  a  long  period  that  I  had  been  only 
working  in  a  circle.  Do  what  I  would,  I  could 
never  advance  beyond  a  certain  point.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  I  had  already  arrived  at  the 
boundaries  of  my  art  ?  I  strove  and  strove,  as 
a  bird  beats  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain. 

"  Slowly  and  painfully,  I  reasoned  out  the 
limitations  of  that  organ  of  sense,  the  palate, 
through  which  I  sought  to  address  the  soul.  In 
my  exultation  at  the  unbounded  possibilities 
numerically  of  combining  flavours,  I  had  entirely 
overlooked  the  rigid  limits  of  the  capacity  of 
taste.  I  shall  never  forget  the  utter  bitterness 
of  heart  with  which  I  struggled  to  this  convic- 
tion, and  beheld  the  fallacy  of  my  hopes.  In 
the  early  days,  there  used  to  be  such  thrilling 


brilliancy  in  the  bright  rows  of  copper  stewpans, 
and  now  the  gleam  was  horrible  to  my  eyes. 
Day  by  day  my  powers  left  me;  my  hand,  which 
had  been  as  light  as  the  most  delicate  woman's, 
but  nerved  with  steel,  grew  as  heavy  as  lead.  I 
became  far  less  capable  than  the  lowest  mar- 
miton,  ag_ainst  whose  crass  stupidity  my  master, 
in  the  grief  of  his  soul,  used  to  protest  by  per- 
petual oaths.  They  tried  in  vain  to  account  for 
this  change.  Was  it  my  bodily  health  ?  The 
doctor  declared  I  was  perfectly  well.  Was  it 
love  ?  The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled,  in  default  of  a  better  answer.  They 
could  never  comprehend  my  case.  Neither  my 
father,  nor  my  uncles,  nor  Jerichau,  and  they 
held  many  anxious  consultations  on  the  subject. 

"  I  said  that  I  had  exhausted  cookery. 
c  'Think  of  the  splendid  engagements  your 
genius  will  command,'   exclaimed  my  father, 
overcome  by  sorrow  no  less  than  anger. 

"  '  The  mouth  of  Europe  watering  for  your 
efforts  !'  cried  Jerichau,  with  poetic  energy. 

"  '  What  is  cookery  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  The  science  of  feeding  the  world,3  they 
answered. 

"  If  that  was  their  definition  of  cookery,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  ever  understand 
the  grandeur  of  my  aspirations,  so  I  held  my 
peace  and  wept." 

"  And  then.  Papa  Jones  ?"  said  I  to  him,  gently, 
for  he  was  quite  overcome  by  his  narrative. 

"  Through  the  greatness  of  the  idea  I  rose ; 
through  the  greatness  of  the  idea  I  fell.  The 
moral,  my  son,  of  singed  moths  and  exhausted 
skylarks."  In  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  he 
wiped  his  eyes  with  the  cotton  cap. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  confession,  I  had  been 
completely  puzzled  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  continually  making  use  of  that 
aforesaid  expression  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, but  at  the  same  time  urging  the  fallacy 
contained  in  it,  and  asserting  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of  intellect.  I  then  perceived  that  he 
acted  on  the  principle  of  a  zealous  convert, 
whose  old  dogmas  might  be  perpetually  in  his 
mouth  for  the  purpose  of  denying  their  truth. 

To  describe  the  "  system  Jones." — Thousands 
had  felt  the  inadequacy  of  gastronomic  science 
to  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  but  Hyacinth  Jones 
had  felt  it  with  an  intensity  which  led  him 
to  seek  and  discover  a  remedy.  Thousands 
had  sat,  as  guests,  bored  and  gloomy  over 
the  most  artistic  cookery,  and  had  experienced 
a  dismal  vengeance,  as  hosts,  by  beholding 
their  friends  bored  and  gloomy  in  return,  tifl 
at  length  the -thought  of  a  dinner  party  was 
associated  with  a  dulness  felt  like  the  darkness 
in  Egypt,  falling,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Dunciad,  with  a  pall  on  the  spirits.  Now  many 
people  of  superficial  mind  believed  that  this 
miserable  condition  was  induced  by  some  latent 
error  in  the  science  of  cookery  itself,  and  con- 
sequently sought  a  remedy  by  extraordinary 
culinary  efforts,  ignorant  that  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  were  stretched  to  their  utmost  verge. 
Some  persons  gifted  with  clearer  perceptions 
managed  to  hit  the  true  source  of  the  evil,  and 
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endeavoured  to  get  professed  "  diners  out"  to 
enliven  the  tedium  of  the  table.  But  the  prac- 
tical success  of  the  truest  principle  depends 
upon  its  being  worked  on  a  sound  system.  At 
times  the  "diner  out"  was  not  up  to  the  mark, 
or  he  was  sulky  and  silent  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  rival,  or  his  position  at  the  table  prevented 
hi  in  from  talking  with  effect,  and  finally  all 
minor  matters  being  favourable,  it  frequently 
happened  that  his  mental  bias  was  not  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  compimv  generally.  Neverthe- 
less, a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  mindab  the  dinner- 
table  was  the  chief  point  to  be  'gained.  It 
was  the  glory  of  Mr.  Jones  that  he  created  a 
tysttmatic  association  of  intellect  with  gastro- 
nomic enjoyment. 

O  reader!  dwell  awhile  on  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  "system  Jones;"  Recollect 
that  dinner  is  the  law  of  civilised  humanity. 
Ccenandum  est  omnibus !  politicians  and  poets, 
men  of  science,  men  of  art,  men  of  sport,  tran- 
sccndentalists,  materialists,  stout-bodied  theolo- 
gians, and  slim  damsels  with  golden  hair  and 
violet  eyes — all,  all  are  the  slaves  of  that  law. 
It  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Jones  should  be 
en  rapport  with  the  whole  circle  of  human 
interest,  from  the  merit  of  the  last  prima  donna 
and  the  crinoline  Question,  up  to  the  profoundest 
questions  of  philosophy,  and  the  combat  of 
Sayers  and  Heenan. 

The  "  system  Jones"  was  carried  on  in  the 
following  method.  I  will  suppose  that  you  have 
asked  your  friends  to  dinner,  and  received  their 
reply,  taking  care  always  to  leave  one  or  two 
vacant  places  at  the  table,  and  that  you  have 
finally  decided  on  the  tnenu  with  your  chef. 
You  then  called  by  appointment  on  Mr.  Jones, 
and  gave  him  a  list  of  your  guests,  with  the  best 
description  in  your  power  of  their  mental  bias 
and  taste,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  menu.  After 
making  careful  notes  and:  asking  a  few  definite 
questions,  Mr.  Jones  bade  you  good  morning, 
taking  a  preliminary  fee  of  a  guinea.  On  the 
evening  of  each  day  Mr.  Jones  carefully  read 
over  his  notes  and  settled  in  his  mind  the  topics 
of  conversation,  and  the  method  of  treatment 
which  would  be  most  interesting  to  your  guests 
generally.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  a 
most  difficult  operation.  For  instance,  given  an 
evangelical  Dean  hot  on  revivals,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic fox-hunter,  to  find  the  bond  of  com- 
mon interest  between  the  two ;  and  yet  so  great 
was  the  sympathetic  power  of  Mr.  Jones,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  devise  a  line  of  conver- 
sation equally  interesting  to  the  parson  and  the 
sportsman.  If  this  were  wonderful  in  the  case 
of  two  persons  of  opposite  tastes,  how  much 
more  wonderful  the  power  he  possessed  of 
arranging  a  conversation  which  was  capable  of 
engaging  the  sympathy  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
persons  of  distinct  pursuits  and  inclinations? 
Of  course  this  was  very  difficult  to  effect :  the 
result  often  of  hours  of  laborious  thought.  The 
charge  for  a  dinner  of  this  kind  was  i'ar  higher 
than  for  one  in  which  the  guests  had  been  asked 
with  some  regard  to  community  of  sentiment  : 
still,  if  you  chose  to  pay  for  it,  you  might  with 


safety  ask  your  friends  pell-mell,  and  rest  *with 
happy  confidence  in  the  success  of  your  dinner. 

The  menu  was  an  object  of  importance  as  a 
secondary  point  in  Mr.  Jones's  calculations,  ilis 
early  studies  with  regard  to  the  palate,  as  an 
inlet  of  consciousness  to  the  mind,  were  by  no 
means  valueless  to  him,  now  that  they  were 
divested  of  youthful  extravagance.  The  current 
of  conversation  was  set  in  responsive  harmony 
with  the  character  of  each  plat,  in  the  way 
that  the  mere  gastronomist  associates  certain 
wines  with  certain  dishes.  So  with  a  piquante 
sauce  there  was  a  stronger  dash  of  irony  and 
persiflage,  a  more  serious  tone  with  a  Drown 
sauce  than  a  white  sauce,  lightest  and  most 
brilliant  fancy  with  the  souffle',  deepest  tones  of 
all  with  the  roti. 

Mr.  Jones's  final  arrangements  with 'regard  to 
the  conversation  'were  noted  into  a  book  tinder 
the  date  of  your  dinner  party.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious, -with  such  nicety  of  arrangement,  that  if 
one  of  the  guests  failed  at  the  last,  he  or  she 
could  only  be  replaced  by  a  person  ~whoee  tastes 
and  sentiments  were  in  accordance  with  those 
of  'some  of  the  original  guests,  because  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  new  mental  ele- 
ment would  have  destroyed  the  plan  of  the 
conversation.  A  few  days  after  your  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Jones,  you  received  a  note 
giving  the  names  of  the  two  professional 
conversationalists  who  would  attend  your 
dinner ;  the  places  that  they  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  occupy  at  the  table  so  as  to  give 
them  the  power  of  talking  with  due  effect. 
Many  people  objected  to  giving  up  two  chairs, 
but  en  this  point  Mr.  Jones  was  very  emphatic — 
it  was  his  maxim  that  the  conversation  must 
flow,  that  there  must  be  no  abrupt  jumping  at 
points.  Unless  the  topic  was  opened  by  a 
second  person  it  was  impossible  for  the  "talker" 
to  make  his  points  with  apparent  spontaneity. 
Mr.  Jones  affirmed  that  he  had  frequently  known 
some  6f  the  most  perfect  stories  and  bons  mots 
fall  utterly  lifeless  because  the  narrator  had 
been  obliged  to  force  them  without  a  natural 
introduction;  he  would  never  guarantee  the 
success  of  a  dinner  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
send  a  "  leader,"  as  he  was  technically  termed, 
to  open  the  line  of  conversation  for  his  co- 
adjutor. The  two  conversationalists  duly  arrived 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner,  but  never  in 
one  another's  company, — they  were  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  received  with  the  same 
courtesy  as  the  real  guests — the  whole  charm 
would  have  been  broken  had  their  profes- 
sional character  been  for  a  moment  suspected. 
With  regard  to  those  heary,  sullen  -minutes 
before  dinner  is  announced,  Mr.  Jones  confessed 
his  inability  to  afford  any  relief;  indeed,  he 
hvid  that  all  conversation  at  that  period  was  an 
utter  waste  of  power,  as  the  human  mind,  like 
the  caged  tijjer  prior  to  feeding-time,  was  in 
too  disquieted  a  condition  to  Teeeire  any  im- 
pression with  effect. 

imps  the  most'Cxtraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  the  "system  Jones"  was  the  fact 
that  very  frequently  ttie  professional  talkers  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  most  silent  people  at  the  table. 
The  acute  observer  alone  could  perceive  that 
it  was  through  the  most  exquisite  skill,  by  a  few 
words  thrown  here  and  there,  that  the  special 
sympathy  of  each  guest  was  evoked,  and  the 
current  of  each  individual  mind  set  flowing 
towards  a  common  centre  of  interest.  The  whole 
table  was  alive  with  conversation,  bons  mots 
breaking  out  here  and  there  with  dazzling  effect, 
yet  all  in  their  due  order,  not  boldly  thrust  in 
without  a  contest,  but,  as  it  were,  brilliant  emana- 
tions thrown  off  in  the  natural  course  of  the  con- 
versation. The  perfect  concealment  of  all  artifice 
and  effort  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at :  in  all 
probability  each  of  those  bons  mots  with  its  intro- 
duction had  cost  hours  of  laboured  preparation. 

Some  people,  indeed,  because  they  only  be- 
held the  result,  and  not  the  method,  affected  to 
disbelieve  in  Mr.  Jones's  greatness.  Oftentimes, 
in  sheer  vexation  of  spirit,  I  have  been  tempted, 
when  I  have  seen  people  assembled  in  drawing- 
rooms  with  their  long  hungry  faces,  to  proclaim 
the  greatness  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  say  to  them : 
"You  come  here  for  enjoyment,  and  you  get  it, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Jones.  0  hungry  man  of  science  ! 
Mr.  Jbnes  has  been  up  half  the  night  working 
at  chemistry,  that  he  may  obtain  some  new  idea, 
the  germ  of  which,  cast  before  you,  is  to  unlock 
your  tongue.  O  hungry  physiologist !  Mr.  Jones 
has  been  at  work  for  your  sake  on  some  new 
principles  educed  from  the  book  of  Darwin.  0 
hungry  politician!  Mr.  Jones  has  constructed  for 
you  a  wonderful  canard  evolved  from  plausible 
political  possibilities.  0  golden-haired,  but  yet 
hungry  heroine  of  a  thousand  deux-temps  !  Mr. 
Jones  has  been  mindful  of  you.  Of  you  too,  O 
devotee  of  old  china  and  old  masters !  And  he  has 
wrought,  moreover,  your  antagonistic  ideas  into 
an  harmonious  whole,  as  Meyerbeer  deals  with 
the  triple  chorus  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord. 

"  0  Papa  Jones  !"  I  have  exclaimed  many  a 
time,  "  why  not  be  a  great  chemist  or  a  great 
philologist,  or  anything  else  great  you  like? 
The  choice  rests  with  yourself;  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  Philosopher  Jones." 

"  Que  voulez-vous,  my  son  ?" — and  he  would 
lay  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  banker's  book — 
"  am  I  a  boy  that  I  should  prefer  a  little  Kv8os 
to  solid  pudding?  What  emolument  should  I 
make  as  a  philosopher  ?  In  this  land  we  stone 
the  prophets — genius  sows,  and  men  of  capital 
reap.  I  have  made  intellect  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, and  therefore  I  am  a  reaper.  I  have  done 
some  little  good  in  my  generation :  I  have  found 
men  of  good  breeding  and  education,  hungry 
and  without  employment;  I  have  opened  to 
these  men  a  nourishing  course  of  dinners,  and 
an  honest  way  of  industry." 

I  shall  fitly  close  this  narrative  by  describing 
the  grand  triumph  of  the  "  system  Jones."  One 
of  Mr.  Jones's  patrons  had  in  a  rather  depre- 
ciatory manner  asserted,  "  that  after  all  the  cook 
was  the  keystone  of  a  dinner." 

"  I'll  carry  you  through  the  worst  dinner  ever 
cooked!"  replied  Mr.  Jones,  with  quiet  con- 
fidence ;  "  no  one  shall  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  dishes  are  good  or  bad." 


I  confess,  even  with  my  strong  faith,  I 
trembled  for  the  result.  The  list  of  the  guests 
was  duly  furnished  to  Mr.  Jones.  For  one 
entire  week,  he  saw  nobody ;  for  two  whole  days 
he  was  engaged  in  instructing  his  most  trusty 
conversationalists.  He  himself  attended  in  the 
dining-room  dressed  as  a  waiter;  for,  lest  there 
should  be  any  failure,  he  had  elaborated  three 
complete  lines  of  conversation,  and  with  one 
wave  of  his  hand,  had  he  found  any  flagging,  a 
new  line  could  have  been  taken  up. 

The  dinner  was  truly  execrable.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  the  highest  principles  of  French  art ; 
the  preparations  were  conducted,  up  to  within 
an  hour  of  dinner,  by  an  eminent  chef;  and  then 
the  whole  was  left  to  "  a  good  plain  cook." 

The  host  apologised  to  his  guests— the  chef 
had  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  Apology  was 
needless,  the  triumph  was  with  Jones :  no  one 
could  find  a  moment  for  gastronomic  criticism, 
so  entirely  absorbing  was  the  conversation. 
When  the  gentlemen  left  the  table,  Mr.  Jone3 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  a  tall  footman,  his  in- 
tellectual excitement  had  been  so  intense.  I 
saw  him  soon  after  his  return  from  this  dinner. 
He  was  seated  in  his  easy-chair;  a  glass  of 
eau  sucree  stood  before  him ;  he  was  mould- 
ing a  flake  of  his  favourite  "caporal"  into  a 
cigarette.  He  appeared  perfectly  calm,  but  the 
flush  of  strong  mental  effort  was  visible  in  his 
countenance.  "  Intellect,"  said  he,  with  a 
placid  smile,  "  has  triumphed.  After  this  din- 
ner, my  son,  I  shall  die  happy." 

A  ROMAN  BURGHER. 

IT  is  a  sad  pity  that  Menenius  left  no  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  or  even  heirs  general.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  be  a  Menenius  left  within  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  city  of  Rome. 

Shall  we  go  and  look  for  him  up  at  that  _  fan 
of  streets  which  branches  off  from  bright 
Spanish  Place,  where  is  the  English  settlement, 
and  where  our  Brother  Briton  lounges  it  _in 
his  Angola  checks  and  stripes  and  familiar 
shapes  of  hat,  and  flutters  in  and  out  of  the 
dazzling  bazaars  opened  here  for  his  special 
behoof;  where,  too,  he  lights  his  modestly 
priced  cigar,  whose  cost  fluctuates  between  eco- 
nomy and  luxury — two  farthings  for  the  fair  ave- 
rage  run,  two  farthings  and  a  half  for  zigari 
schelti,  or  the  choicer  and  selected  stimulants. 

Here,  sitting  in  his  bazaar,  and  battening  on 
Signor  Giovanni  Torro  from  England,  sur- 
rounded with  glittering  wares,  with  jewellery, 
mosaic  tables,  photographs  of  public  places, 
gaudy  scarfs,  and  succulent  confectionary — for 
these  are  the  staples  for  which  our  traveller  will 
barter  with  the  natives — we  shall  find  Signor 
Menenio,  burgher,  bourgeois,  plain  shopman  in 
fact.  He  is  an  unit  of  the  middle  order ;  being  a 
little  contemptuously  included  in  a  class  com- 
posed of  all  that  is  not  sacerdotal,  aristocratic, 
official,  or  eleemosynary.  I  find  him,  like  many 
other  burghers  of  many  other  cities,  fair,  rotund, 
and  lined,  if  not  with  good  capon,  at  least  with 
those  richer  dainties  with  which  his  city  abounds, 
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His  opinions  he  takes  out  of  his  till,  his  politica 
economy  is  hazily  associated  with  the  English 
•customer,  and  he  "believes  generally  in  the  bank 
As  to  political  convictions,  he  is  a  sad  ter 
giversator,  and  plays  Bifrons  Janus,  the  old  go< 
of  his  city,  to  a  melancholy  degree.  One — a 
notable  curiosity-monger,  with  the  most  astound 
ing  likeness  to  that  accomplished  artist,  Sig 
nor  Tagliafico — will  chatter  whole  newspaper 
columns  as  you  turn  over  his  rococo  wares 

My  friend  W ,  who  is  ecclesiastically  Con 

servative  and  staunchest  Ultra  Mountaineer 
often  falls  to  a  delving  among  these  treasures, 
while  Signer  Tagliafico's  double  maunders  out 
•good  Tory  port  wine  sentiments,  breathing  in- 
tensest  devotion  to  Church  and  State:  "These 
are  days  of  civil  dudgeon,  critical  days,"  chants 
ihe  Tagliafico's  double.  "  Such  as  are  not  with 
us,  are  against  us.  The  Lord  is  chastening  the 
Santo  Padre  for  his  own  ends,  for  is  it  not  well 
known  whom  He  loveth  he  chasteneth  P  Good 
men  are  timorous  and  weak  ;  did  they  but  know 
their  own  strength  and  hold  together,  they  need 
not  fear  any  of  these  brigands."  But  return 
•another  day  when  your  face  has  passed  from 
his  memory,  and,  disguising  yourself  in  a  liberal 
capote,  talk  loudly  concerning  annexations,  and 
*'  a  R&  galantuomo,"  and  of  Cavour  the  Bespec- 
tacled, and  our  Tory  Tagliafico  becomes  obse- 
quiously Republican ;  mutters  g^utturally  the 
word,  "  Preti,"  conveys  depreciation  of  the 
•Government  of  the  Keys,  annexation  to  the  new 
kingdom,  general  subversion  of  things  that  be, 
in  one  meaning  shrug  ;  would  go  into  details,  but 
that  lie  looks  over  his  shoulder  at  spectral  sbirro 
or  police  agent.  Still  the  noble  stranger  will 
•understand  that  he  is  for  liberty  and  liberal 
ideas  all  the  world  over.  He  would  now  show 
the  signer  one  of  the  most  exquisite  little  ivory 
carvings,  found  only  the  other  day  in  the  Casa 
Bella — and  so  forth. 

Still  it  must,  not  be  concealed  that  this  year 
the  noble  Englishman  has  fallen  into  disfavour. 
The  glorious  British  Constitution  is  taken  to  be 
on  its  trial,  and  the  decadence  of  Albion  the  per- 
fidious to  have  at  last  set  in,  because  her  children 
have  been  slack  in  flocking  to  the  city  called  Eter- 
nal. The  costly  golden  wares  of  Conductor-street 
are  unsold ;  the  yellow  Etruscan  necklaces  lie  in 
the  windows  of  Achille  Rey,  glittering  unprofit- 
ably.  The  monster  photographs  of  the  corroded 
pillars  of  the  Forum  are  hung  out  idly,  or  fade 
away  in  stock.  The  scarfs  gaudy,  yet  not  glaring, 
refreshing  the  eye  with  their  Eastern  eccentricity, 
Lave  their  flashing  colours  dulled,  all  because 
the  timorous  Britisher  has  stayed  at  home  panic- 
stricken,  like  a  perfidious  Albionite  as  he  is. 
Burghers  judgment  has  been  deceived,  he  has 
been  taken  in.  How  different  was  it  with  you,  O 
Tagliafico!  during  that  last  year  of  grace,  that 
perfect  jubilee  ol  'fifty-nine,  when  the  Saxon, 
demented  almost,  came  crowding  tumultuously 
in — was  it  thirty  thousand  of  these  Norsemen  ? 
—and  flooded  hostelries  and  lodgings  to  overflow, 
accepting  even  garret  accommodation  with  gra- 
titude !  Then  flourished  the  English  "  Cercle," 
or  "  Clob,"  choked  with  members ;  then  came 


Lord  Tom  Salamander,  with  his  brethren  by  the 
score.  Then  the  noble  Englishman  brought  his 
carriages  and  horses,  and  his  four  hunters,  with 
Bowles,  his  English  groom.  Then  spotless 
Christina,  ex-queen,  held  revels,  masked  balls, 
and  what  not,  where  motley  was  the  only 
wear.  Then  was  the  fox  imported,  and 
astonished  peasants  of  the  Campagna  held  up 
their  hands  with  amazement  as  the  scarlet  rout 
swept  by  them.  "  Gran  Dio  !"  the  question  is 
reported  to  have  been,  "whom  do  they  fear; 
whom  fly  from  ?"  with  utter  contempt  and  dis- 
belief when  it  was  expounded  that  these  flying 
men  in  scarlet,  whipping  and  spurring  with  such 
fury  over  the  field  in  such  force  and  numbers, 
were  pursuing  with  fierce  animosity  the  little 
unsavoury  brown  four-footed  thing  which  flew 
past  panting  but  a  few  seconds  before.  Those 
Campagna  folk  are  wondering  to  this  hour — 
explain  it  as  you  will,  they  cannot  comprehend — 
and  some  have  sagaciously  set  it  down  as  a  re- 
ligious rite  of  the  English  heretics.  The  yellow 
jewellery  was  sold  abundantly  to  the  unbeliever: 
and  the  tabernacle  of  Achille  Rey  was  entered 
burglariously  and  most  ingeniously  from  below 
the  shop  shutter,  and  every  Etruscan  and  Byzan- 
tine ornament  swept  away,  without  a  trace 
having  ever  been  discovered  of  the  thief.  Still 
the  harvest  poured  in  so  plentifully  that  the  loss 
fell  upon  him  lightly. 

But  this  present  year  it  is  all  changed — from 
Pandemonium  to  a  desert — from  abundance  to 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  One  thousand 
Saxons  instead  of  thirty,  make  but  a  poor  show. 
No  winters,  no  balls,  no  riot,  no  unspotted 
Christina.  In  Ossianic  language,  Desolate  is  the 
dwelling  of  Morna ;  lonely  thy  halls,  0  "  Clob  !" 
There  is  no  strength  in  thy  spear,  Restorer 
Spillman  ;  thy  business  must  be,  to  all  appear- 
ance, slack.  You  should  have  come  in  thy 
seauty,  Bull,  Son  of  the  Morning.  You  should 
lave  come — for  fallen,  fallen  is  the  price  of 
lodgings.  Can  I  not  name  a  lady,  now  enjoying 
i  second  piano  (not  a  semi-^rand  instrument, 
lut  a  second  story),  with  drawing-room,  parlou*, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  rooms,  for  the  ridiculous 
igure  of  twenty-four  pennies  per  day !  And  the 
notice  of  stolen  jewellery,  a  few  lines  up,  brings 
.0  my  mind  what  I  have  seen  posted  up  in  the 
[talian  tongue  at  the  corner  of  Spanish  Place, 
;ouching  some  lost  trinkets,  rendered  also  into 
English,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  of  that 
nation.  "Lost,"  says  the  little  notice,  "be- 
ween  the  Piale's  Library  and  the  Corso,  a  small 
3ox,  containing  Jewellers  !  Any  one  bringing," 
&c.  Such,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  "  are  very  pre- 
cious," and  we  would  not  willingly  let  them  die. 

Returning  to  Burgher  Tagliahco,  and  keeping 
itill  within  the  vilified  middle  order  or  Mezzo 
Jeto,  I  find  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  city  is 
centred  in  this  order.  They  are  very  rich,  ana  do 
not  hoard  their  gains.  It  is  not  the  most  noble 
noble  duca  or  princesse  who  buys,  but  simple, 
lespised  Mezzo  Ceto.  And  now  I  discover  the 
ecret  of  that  shabby  dressing  of  those  fine 
adies — it  is  Mezzo  Ceto  who  is  the  milliner's 
>est  customer,  and  recklessly  purchases  all  her 
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showiest  Paris  goods,  richest  silks,  and  costliest 
kces.  He  loves  to  see  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle Mezzo  Ceto  well  dressed,  and  grudges 
them  nothing.  And  if  we  look  in  at  San  An- 
drea's or  San  Gregorio's,  the  Gesu,  or  other 
chapel,  at  the  messe  musquee,  or  scented  and 
fashionable  mass — so  a  lively  prelate  once  put 
it — when  the  organ  is  at  those  curious  pranks 
of  his,  jingling  bells  by  machinery,  we  shall 
see  these  ladies  flashing  in  superb  raiment 
that  positively  dazzles.  Burgher  Tagliafico  is 
ambitious,  too ;  and  with  needy  ducas  and 
princesses  hovering  in  their  own  aerial  realms, 
ready  to  swoop  where  they  see  a  fair  dowry, 
there  is  a  possible  chance  of  a  young  daughter 
of  the  people  being  drafted  over  the  border  into 
the  grand  order  of  nobility.  Still  it  is  surprising 
that  these  burgher  maidens  should  boast  attrac- 
tions sufficient  to  overbear  the  inert  momentum 
of  caste ;  for  at  that  Sunday  worship  you  will 
assuredly  see  no  Canova  angel,  or  crinolined 
Venus  de  Medici,  prostrate  over  their  straw- 
seated  chairs.  Note,  too,  that  tendency  to  con- 
tracted shoulders  and  high  drawn  up  neck,  from 
which  no  draped  shawl  can  be  made  by  any  art 
to  slope  away  with  pyramidal  descent.  The 
root  of  which  anatomical  deformity  lies  in  that 
semi-barbarous  fashion  of  teaching  tiny  Mezzo 
Ceto  to  walk,  suspending  him  with  an  endless 
belt  under  his  little  armpits.  So  is  the  young 
idea  educated  into  toddling,  and  the  young  suc- 
culent shoulders  are  swung  into  an  unsightly  con- 
traction. So  do  the  Roman  matrons  of  a  lower 
order  still  swaddle  their  infants  in  tight  com- 
pact parcels,  and  lay  them  fearlessly  on  a  wall, 
or  the  outer  edge  of  a  fountain,  as  they  would  a 
stone  or  block  of  wood :  then  set  their  arms 
akimbo,  and  hold  sweet  gossip  with  Roman 
Gaffer  Gray.  Some  young  ladies  of  the  Mezzo 
Ceto,  who  succeed  in  living  down  the  swathing 
process  and  the  swinging  oelt,  are  ticketed  at 
fabulous  dowries.  I  could  direct  you  at  this 
moment  to  an  obscure  cabaret — say  pothouse 
— lying  in  a  slum,  worth,  upon  the  city  valua- 
tion, if  there  be  such  a  return,  a  bare  ten  pounds 
yearly,  where  you  shall  find  a  pearl  of  estimable 
price,  with  ten  thousand  scudi  and  more  to  her 
iortune.  And  this  nuptial  fusion  of  high  and 
low  caste  sets  me  thinking  of  a  little  picture 
from  the  life. 

One  Sunday  morning.  I  wander  into  the 
church  of  San  Marcello,  which  beards  that 
huge  waste  of  Palace  called  Doria  Pamphili. 

Friend  C ,  cheeriest  and  most  jocund  of  the 

sons  of  men,  has  led  me  thither,  whispering 
me  with  mystery,  "You  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see!"  And  so  I  kneel  on  a  wicket-ch'air, 
but  a  few  paces  from  the  plain  slab  which  covers 
over  the  gentle  Gonsalvi,  with  many  men  auc 
women  picturesquelyprostrate  about  me.  I  grieve 
to  say  I  think  more  of  one  Roberts,  R.A.,  £ 
Luigi  Haghe,  who  would  have  dealt  magni- 
ficently with  these  kneeling  worshippers,  anc 
strewn  them  effectively  over  a  choice  cathedra 
piece,  than  of  holier  and  more  becoming  sub- 
jects. Services,  too,  proceeding  contempora- 
neously at  the  high  altar  in  front,  at  the  smaller 


,ltar  directly  on  my  right,  at  the  altar  directly  on 
ny  left,  at  remoter  altars  rather  behind  me  well 
lown  the  church,  help  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
nuch  nicety  and  embarrassment  how  to  deport 
nyself  with  due  reverence  to  each  contempo- 
•aueous  service.  Thus,  turning  my  face  to 
Vlecca,  or  to  the  high  altar,  I  am  clearly  want- 
'ug  in  respect  of  a  remote  altar,  having  my  back 
towards  that  ritual.  Striving  to  adapt  myself 
to  a  position  which  would  look  all  ways  at  once, 
and  in  which  the  reverse  of  the  human  figure 
would  be  turned  to  no  special  direction,  the  re- 
sult is,  that  I  find  myself  looking  a  prostrate 
ady  steadily  in  the  face  who  is  following  a  far- 
off  service  directly  over  my  shoulder.  Thus 
'ailing  in  this  well-meaning  attempt  at  trim- 
ming, as  all  trimming  attempts  usually  do  fail, 
L  at  length  think — with  surprise,  too,  at  its 
aeing  so  long  unthought  of — of  the  business 
:hat  has  brought  me  there.  Presently,  the  ser- 
es being  done,  C draws  near,  and 

touching  me  mysteriously,  whispers  hoarsely, 
and  simply  points.  Points  whitherward  ?  My 
ye  runs  along  his  extended  finger,  and  reaches 
a  portly  pair  kneeling  just  by,  who  have  a 
general  air  of  licensed  victualling.  The  finger 
encourages  me,  and,  knowing  that  I  burn,  I 
measure  the  fair  closely,  and  see  that  the  licensed 
victualler  is  burly  and  compressed,  and  gathers 
up  his  wife's  prayer-books  with  much  humility. 
Licensed  victualler's  wife  I  find  to  be  a  great 
frouzy  wench,  with  a  mottled  face,  inflamed 
(perhaps  with  licensed  victualling),  and  a  varie- 
gated shawl,  richly  dressed  in  naming  silks,  with 
a  bright  yellow  bonnet. 

Trooping  out  presently  in  the  flux  of  popula- 
tion, C takes  me  by  the  arm  with  "  eifu- 

siou,"  and  says, 

"Did you  see.?  Tolla!" 

I  start— "Tolla?  What,  the  licensed  victual- 
ler's wife  ?  Impossible !" 

"  But  it  is  so.  That  was  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Savarelli,  father  and  mother  of  Tolla — of 
poor,  unhappy,  betrayed  Tolla !" 

If  there  be  a  sweet  tale  in  this  world,  or  one 
which,  by  its  natural  tenderness  and  clear  un- 
affected simplicity,  makes  us  for  a  moment 
think  of  a  story  of  a  certain  dear  clergyman  who 
was  some  time  incumbent  of  Wakefield,  it  is 
this  true  history  of  trusting  Tolla.  I  think 
how  strange  it  is  that  such  a  legend  should 
have  come  from  a  cynic's  lips,  unbroken  by  a 
sneer — and  from  one  who,  in  his  small  way,  is 
a  professed  mimic  of  the  great  Voltaire. 

Do  we  not  most  of  us  know  that  touching 
legend?  It  is  no  new  thing  that  M.  About 
should  bring  on  his  little  stage  a  false  and  noble 
Lelio,  who  wins  the  heart  of  an  humble  maid 
of  a  rank  far  below  him.  Not  unnatural,  too, 
that  the  princely  family  should  set  themselves 
against  this  unequal  alliance ;  nor  is  it  startling 
to  the  conventional  morality  of  the  world  that 
they  should  send  out  the  noble  youth  upon  his 
travels,  furnished  with  a  sort  of  devilish  Mentor, 
smooth  and  artful,  who,  by  adroit  distraction, 
shall  gradually  fill  his  mind  with  other  thoughts. 
Gradually  the  letters  grow  slack— perhaps  are 
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intercepted,  according  to  the  old  codu  of  villany 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  Hope  de- 
ferred, suspense,  neglect,  and  finally  desertion 
and  utter  blank,  for  the  gentle  Tullu.  Theu  is 
superadded  ingenious  \vi-b  of  invention :  rumours 
of  marriage  for  the  noble  youth,  with,  linalK, 
this  miserable  but  hoped-for  result — breaking 
of  heart  and  death  for  poor  Tolla.  Just  then 
have  the  scales  fallen  from  Leiio's  eyes — l«r, 
though  he  is  weak,  he  is  well  intentioned.  lie 
discovers  the  base  intrigue,  posts  home,  and 
ivaches  the  city  just  in  tune  to  meet  a  funeral. 
This  is  M.  About' s  legend,  founded  on  the  pre- 
cise facts.  The  bourgeois  family  to  which  Tolla 
belonged,  called  Savacelli,  published  all  tin: 
letters  relating  to  this  sail  business,  appealing 
to  the  public  of  Italy  for  iustice.  They  on 
a  perfect  storm  of  prejudice  against  the  noble 
family. 

The  noble  Lothario,  or  deceiver,  as  is  well 
known,  had  all  hid  palatial  windows  shivered  by 
a  virtuous  mob.  lor  years  he  durst  not  return 
with  safety ;  and  now  tarries  abroad  from  choice ; 
his  name  is  on  every  man's  tongue ;  it  is  no 
secret,  it  has  travelled  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  chattering  French  circles ;  it  is  known 
to  all  who  care  to  learn  it.  But  again,  as  we 
turn  the  street  corner,  I  face  the  mother  of 
Tolla; — truly  a  frouzy  Trojan  of  a  woman,  with 
the  mottled  ilaring  face,  the  flaunting  dress,  and 
the  coarse  stride  ! 


A  HORRIBLE  REFLEXION. 

I  BID  not  at  all  like  the  face  of  that  grinning 
Italian  boy,  who  came  up  to  the  omnibus  door, 
and  sold  me  this  cheap  looking-glass,  a  foolish 
gimcracky  sort  of  article,  which,  when  it  is  shut 
up,  looks  like  a  broad,  flat,  tin  watch,  and  wlu'ch, 
when  it  is  open,  is  to  stand  on  the  table,  and 
reflect  my  chin  to  me  during  the  process  of 
shaving.  Why  did  I  bay  the  trumpery  ?  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  I  have  plenty  of  mirrors 
in  my  own  house,  and  I  do  not  at  present  con- 
template any  emergency  that  would  cause  me  to 
shave  with  my  glass  upon  the  table.  Indeed,  I 
never  shave  myself  at  all,  but  invariably  employ 
a  barber. 

Some  purchases  are  only  made  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  certain  mania  for  disbursement, 
which  may  bo  reckoned  among  the  most  essen- 
tial qualities  of  human  nature.  Who  in  the 
world  ever  dreams  of  using  a  knife,  with  a 
handle  upwards  of  an.  inch  thick,  and  half  a 
dozen  blades,  including  a  corkscrew  ?  No  oue  ; 
yet  such  articles  arc  constantly  bought,  or  they 
would  not  be  constantly  manufactured.  Ma- 
chines for  damping  post-office  stamps,  for  de- 
priving cigars  of  their  curly  tails,  for  curiously 
igniting  tapers,  are  invented,  every  year,  and  are 
bought  by  persons,  who  are  thoroughly  aware 
that  nature  has  provided  man  with  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  means  for  wetting  stamps  and 
nipping  cigars,  and  that  no  instrument  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  speedy  ignition  is  superior  to 
the  common  lueifer,  or  the  more  delicate  Vesta. 
They  know  the  old  plans,  aud  in  the  depth  of 


their  hearts  intend  to  abide  by  them,  yet  they 
wantonly  patronise  innovations  that  are  no  im- 
provement. 

Children,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pre- 
cocious misers,  are  habitually  under  the  influence 
of  the  disbursing  mania.  According  to  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  their  money  "  burns  a  hole 
iu  their  pockets,?'  a  phrase  doubtless  invented 
by  some  close-listed  philosopher,  who,  regarding 
avarice  as  essential  to  humanity,  attributed  the 
rapid,  separation  of  children  and  their  money, 
not  to  a  prodigal  instinct  in  the  opulent  juve- 
niles, but  to  a  disposition  in  the  coin  itself  to 
escape  from  a  narrow  pocket — a  disposition  per- 
fectly consistent  with  its  character  as  a  circula- 
ting medium.  When  1  look  at  the  rubbish  in 
my  hand,  which  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  a 
bauble,  but  which  is  too  useless  to  be  called 
anything  else,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
doctrine  implied  by  the  close-fisted  philosopher 
was  not  altogether  absurd.  It  cost  me  sixpence, 
and  most  assuredly  sixpence  could  not  have 
been  so  expended  as  to  have  procured  a  smaller 
amount  of  enjoyment  than  this  wretched  ma- 
chine will  afford.  Shall  I  say,  then,  that  I  bought 
it,  not  because  I  wanted  it  (which  I  certainly 
did  not),  but  because  the  sixpence  longed  to 
get  out  of  my  pocket,  and  seized  on  the  first 
available  means  of  escape  F  I  don't  know ;  I 
feel  humiliated  when  I  fancy  that  the  coin  would 
less  willingly  remain  in  my  possession  than  in 
that  of  the  ill-favoured  Italian. 

I  become  dozy  under  these  reflections,  which, 
goodness  knows,  are  dull  enough  to  justify  any 
amount  of  sleepiness,  when  I  am  suddenly 
wakened  up  by  a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance— yes,  by  something  really  harrowing. 

Idly  glancing  at  the  trumpery  glass  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  perceive  that  the  face  it  re- 
flects is — not  my  own ! 

A  man  may  fairly  set  a  iuat  value  on  his  own 
merits,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  vanity- 
Goethe  once  declared,  that  if  on  the  one  hand  he 
considered  himself  far  inferior  to  Shakespeare, 
he  deemed  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  better 
than  Ludwig  Tieck.  In  a  similar  spirit  I  affirm 
that,  if  I  am  a  trifle  less  handsome  than  Hubert 
Binsdale,  I  am  infinitely  better  looking  than 
the  face  which  is  reflected  in  the  cheap  glass. 

Have  I  bought  a  picture  instead  of  a  glass  ? 
No !  I  screw  up  my  delicately-chiselled  nose, 
and  make  a  grimace  at  it ;  with  its  rough-hewn 
proboscis  it  returns  the  compliment.  I  wink 
at  it  with,  I  am  sure,  the  most  refined  insinua- 
tion of  shrewdness ;  it  returns  the  wink  with  a 
repulsively  knowing  air,  as  if  it  invited  me  to 
take  part  in  a  burglary.  Ugly,  incorrect,  abo- 
minable as  it  is,  the  face  is  still  no  pictured  phy- 
siognomy, but  really  and  truly  a  reflexion  oi  my 

in. 

All,  there  are  articles  called  cylindrical  look- 
ing-glasses, which,  like  the  inside  of  a  table- 
spoon, coiiier  ridiculous  leugth  or  breadth  oa 
the  countenance  they  reflect.  I  recollect  that 
on  oue.  occasion,  when  I  was  at  a  public  dinner, 
iely  angry  and  discomposed  at  the  tardy 
appearance  of  the  viands,  I  saw  my  own  face 
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in  Hie  opposite  tablespoon,  grinning  with  idiotic 
delight.  Cylindrical  looking-glasses  produce 
these  distortions  much  more  efficiently  than 
tablespoons  ;  but  they  don't  change  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  like  this 
thin»  in  my  hand.  Decidedly  it  is  not  a  cylin- 
drical looking-glass. 

The  omnibus  stops  at  New  Fangle  Villa, 
where  I  am  to  dine.  I  slip  the  hateful  com- 
modity into  my  pocket,  pay  my  fare,  and,  after 
the  usual  preliminaries,  enter  my  host's  drawing- 
room.  My  embarrassment  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  I  do  not  know  a  single  person 
in  the  assembly  except  the  host,  with  whom  I 
am  very  slightly  acquainted.  I  say  to  a  hard- 
featured  old  lady  (my  host's  mother),  "  How's 
your  glass !"  and  I  ask  the  host  himself  if  his 
face  is  improved.  I  desperately  correct  my  blun- 
ders, try  to  drown  them  in  a  laugh  in  which  no- 
body joins,  and  observe  two  cubs  in  their  teens 
looking  at  me  from  a  corner,  and  whispering. 

Must  I  pass  a  whole  evening  in  the  midst  of 
this  uncongenial  society,  with  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery in  my  coat-pocket  ?  Ah,  one  gentleman  is 
alone  in  the  back  drawing-room,  turning  over  a 
volume  of  prints.  He  shall  be  my  unconscious 
assistant  in  my  search  after  truth.  I  place  my- 
self at  his  side. 

"  Engravings,"  I  observe,  violently  endeavour- 
ing to  connect  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  with 
the  object  of  his  meditations — "engravings, 
however  carefully  and  skilfully  executed,  are, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  less  faithful  sem- 
blances than  the  reflexion  in  a  mirror." 

"  Under  any  circumstances,"  replies  the  gen- 
tleman, dryly.  He  thinks  I  have  uttered  an  ab- 
surd truism.  He  is  not  aware,  like  myself,  of 
the  frightful  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

"  Some  engravings  are  very  cheap,"  I 
ceed,  with  as  much  wisdom  as  I  can  muster. 

"  Some  engravings  are  dear  at  any  price," 
sulkily  answers  the  gentleman. 

"  But  of  all  the  cheap  things  I  ever  saw,  no- 
thing equals  this."  So  saying,  I  pull  the  glass 
from  my  pocket. 

"  Things  like  that  cost  fourpence,  I  believe," 
remarks  the  gentleman.  The  remark  is  discou- 
raging, but  1  continue,  putting  the  glass  in  his 
hand :  "  Look  in  that,  and  tell  me  if  you  per- 
ceive anything  singular  in  the  countenance." 

"I  see  nothing  but  my  own  face,"  replies  the 

fentleman,  and  disdainfully  returning  the  glass, 
e  stalks,  with  an  offended  air,  into  the  front 
drawing-room.  For  the  first  time  I  observe  that 
he  has  a  broken  nose,  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
detects  in  my  question  an  allusion  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

But  what  care  I  for  the  feelings  of  that  morose 
lover  of  art  ?  I  have  enough  to  occupy  my  mind 
during  dinner-time.  The  curmudgeon  has  en- 
lightened me  as  to  the  fact  that  the  glass  can 
reflect  other  faces  faithfully,  though  it  persists 
in  mendacity  when  my  own  is  presented.  Its 
attack  upon  me  is  clearly  personal. 

Conversation  turns  upon  an  artist  who  painted 
his  own  likeness,  and  somebody  observes  that 
this  operation  is  attended  with  more  than  or- 


pro- 


dinary  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  a  man  never  re- 
tains in  his  mind  so  clear  an  image  of  himself  as 
of  another  person.  Is  it  possible  that  I  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  my  own  face,  and  that  the 
hideous  reflexion  in  the  sixpenny  mirror  is  faith- 
ful after  all?  While  the  rest  are  engaged  in 
talk,  I  furtively  snatch  the  glass  from  my  pocket, 
and  holding  it  below  the  level  of  the  table,  re- 
gard it  with  a  hasty  glance,  and  perceive  the  old 
vulgar,  villanous  countenance.  I  raise  my  eyes 
in  disgust,  and  I  observe  that  one  of  the  cubs 
who  were  whispering  in  the  corner  is  telegraph- 
ing to  a  very  young  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  and  that  I  myself  as  I  sit,  apparently 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  my  own  knees, 
furnish  matter  for  his  communications.  I  drop 
the  glass,  and  in  my  efforts  to  pick  it  up  again 
without  observation,  render  myself  generally 
conspicuous.  I  succeed  in  slipping  it,  into  my 
pocket,  but  not  till  it  has  been  seen  by  the  surly 
lover  of  art,  whose  eyes  meet  mine,  and  are  then 
instantly  averted,  with  the  expression  of  a  re- 
vived sense  of  wrong. 

I  now  look  forward  with  terrible  interest  to 
the  return  of  the  company  to  the  drawing-room. 
I  intend  to  look  at  myself  in  the  large  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  and  to  compare  the  re- 
flexion there  with  that  in  the  sixpenny  glass. 
Then  shall  I  know  to  a  certainty  whether  my 
memory,  under  the  influence  of  some  unknown 
feeling  of  vanity,  has  been  inaccurate  in  its  re- 
cord of  my  personal  appearance,  or  whether  the 
glass  has  been  the  deceiver. 

My  host's  wine  is  excellent,  but  I  detest  it  as 
an  obstacle  that  retards  our  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  when  he  cheerfully  orders  another 
bottle  of  singularly  choice  claret  ('37,  I  think), 
he  renders  me  as  fidgety  as  though  he  had  or- 
dered a  bowl  of  the  Borgia  poison.  I  empty  my 
glass  very  fast,  as  though  I  should  thus  accelerate 
the  moment  of  retiring.  It  comes  at  last :  I 
jump  up  witli  avidity  at  my  host's  proposal  to 
"join  the  ladies;"  I  am  first  on  the  staircase; 
first  in  the  front  drawing-room,  where  I  nod 
hastily,  utter  a  senseless  compliment  to  the 
galaxy  of  beauty  that  presents  itself;  and  then 
retreat  through  the  folding-doors  to  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  which  is  fortunately  empty.  I 
place  myself  in  front  of  the  looking-glass  over 
the  mantelpiece,  I  draw  the  small  mirror  from 
my  pocket,  I  compare  the  reflexions  in  both, 
and — my  vanity  is  satisfied.  The  face  in  the 
large  glass  is  just  such  a  face  as  I  thought  I  pos- 
sessed ;  the  vulgar,  villanous  countenance  which 
the  small  one  still  presents  is  not  a  bit  like  it. 

Yes,  my  vanity  is  satisfied,  but  at  what  price  ? 
Of  what  horrible  article  am  I  the  possessor  ?  I 
have  made  every  possible  attempt  to  account  for 
the  perverse  reflexion  on  natural  grounds,  _  and 
all  have  failed.  Am  I  the  owner  of  a  bottle-imp, 
with  the  bottle  squeezed  flat  and  quicksilvered 
into  a  mirror,  and  the  imp  attenuated  into  the 
semblance  of  an  inaccurate  reflexion  ? 

How  long  I  am  occupied  with  these  medita- 
tions, which  I  pursue  in  front  of  the  large  glass, 
holding  the  small  one  open  in  my  hand,  I  cannot 
say,  but  they  are  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sound 
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of  a  distant  titter.  My  eye  is  directed  to  the 
front  room,  and  I  perceive  that  I  am  carefully 
watched  by  the  two  cubs  and  the  very  young 
lady,  who  are  now  seated  on  a  sofa  which  per- 
fectly commands  my  position. 

I  take  a  hasty  leave,  and,  though  I  am  the 
first  to  depart,  the  host  does  not  press  me  to 
stay.  He  never  asked  me  before ;  my  visit  has 

B-oved  a  failure,  and  he  will  never  ask  me  again, 
is  mother  is  still  wondering  what  I  could  mean 
when  I  made  inquiries  respecting  her  glass  ;  the 
supposed  allusion  to  his  broken  nose  still  rankles 
in  the  bosom  of  the  connoisseur.  During  dessert 
I  offended  another  gentleman — a  talkative  ad- 
mirer of  Garibaldi — by  the  stupid  remark  that  I 
felt  no  sympathy  for  Italians  who  sold  bad  look- 
ing-glasses. Then  I  always  allowed  myself  to 
be  addressed  twice  before  I  vouchsafed  an 
answer,  when  I  would  start  up,  as  if  awakened 
from  a  dream,  and  generally  utter  a  reply  alto- 
gether inappropriate  to  the  question.  Decidedly 
I  shall  never  be  invited  to  New  Fangle  Villa 
again.  My  image  will  fade  away  from  the  minds 
of  all  those  genteel  ladies  and  gentlemen,  never 
to  be  recalled;  it  will  linger  longest  in  the 
memory  of  the  three  juveniles,  of  whom  the 
males  will  call  me  a  "guy,"  the  female,  a 
"  quiz." 

I  do  not  ride  home,  though  my  humble  resi- 
dence is  somewhat  distant  from  the  very  genteel 
district  in  which  New  Fangle  Villa  is  situated. 
In  the  first  place,  I  seem  to  have  had  enough  of 
omnibuses ;  m  the  second,  the  exercise  of  walk- 
ing is  a  kind  of  relief  to  the  perturbed  state  of 
my  mind.  And  yet  there  is  a  drizzling  rain,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  cumbrous  vehicles  are 
more  than  ordinarily  solicitous  for  my  patronage. 

Some  shops  are  still  open,  and  whenever  I 
pass  one  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  I  make  a  dead 
halt,  and  by  the  light  of  the  gas  take  anotlier 
survey  of  my  hideous  acquisition.  I  am  de- 
sperately resolved  to  prove  myself  mistaken,  but 
I  can't  succeed.  By  the  light  which  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  druggist's  crimson  bottle,  the 
terrible  "sham"  appears  absolutely  appalling 
— a  demon  surrounded  with  a  burning  atmo- 
sphere. 

At  last  I  am  at  home,  in  my  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor,  as  I  clearly  ascertain  by  the  correct 
reflexion  of  my  face  in  the  looking-glass  that 
stands  on  my  own  toilette-table.  I  go  to  bed, 
having,  after  another  inspection,  carefully  placed 
the  dreadful  little  mirror  under  my  pillow.  Those 
who  wonder  why  I  do  not  pitch  my  abominable 
property  out  of  window  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  the  relation  of  the  bird  to  the  rattle- 
snake. I  hate  that  loathsome  mirror.  I  curse 
the  hour  in  which  I  bought  it ;  the  Italian  boy 
who  sold  it ;  the  omnibus  in  which  the  purchase 
was  made.  But  I  would  sooner  have  cut  off  my 
right  hand,  and  cast  it  out  of  the  window,  than 
I  would  have  flung  away  that  sixpenny  impos- 
ture. I  even  put  my  hand  under  my  pillow  be- 
fore I  doze  off  to  sleep,  that  I  may  assure  myself 
of  its  perfect  safety. 

I  do  not  attain  a  thoroughly  sound  sleep ;  for 
at  the  last  stage  of  dozing,  in  which  the  boun- 


dary line  between  the  actual  and  the  imaginary 
is  faint  and  indistinct,  I  am  suddenly  aroused  by 
a  thundering  single  knock  at  the  street  door. 
Who  can  it  be  P  I  am  the  only  lodger  in  the 
house,  and  I  am  not  accustomed  to  receive 
guests  at  this  hour.  My  asthmatic  old  landlady 
goes  to  bed  at  ten,  and  cheerfully  allows  me  a 
latch-key,  as  a  talisman  that  will  secure  her  own 
rest  from  interruption.  Poor  old  creature,  she 
would  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits  did  she  hear 
the  ill-tuned  noise.  At  all  events,  it  must  not 
be  repeated.  I  will  open  the  door  myself. 

I  descend  the  stairs  barefooted,  for  I  cannot 
stay  to  grope  about  for  my  slippers,  and  when  I 
reach  the  passage,  the  cold  of  the  oil-cloth  enters 
my  soul,  like  the  iron  of  Sterne's  captive.  The 
feel  of  the  mat  is  comparatively  warm,  but  harsh 
and  ungrateful.  I  open  the  door,  and— — 

Yes,  I  have  opened  the  door,  AND— clear  in 
the  light  of  the  street  gas,  I  see  before  me  the 
owner  of  the  face  that  is  habitually  reflected  by 
my  hateful  little  glass.  I  can't  be  mistaken  in 
those  coarse  features,  that  air  of  vulgar  fami- 
liarity and  low  cunning.  No  ;  there  stands  the 
original  of  the  dreadful  portrait  that  lias  dared 
to  thrust  itself  where  a  reflexion  of  my  own 
comely  physiognomy  ought  to  be.  There  he 
stands  ;  and  by  him  stands  the  Italian  boy. 

What  am  I  to  surmise  from  this  visit  ?  Has 
the  Original — as  I  will  briefly  call  him — has  the 
Original  already  seized  the  Italian  as  the  pur- 
loiner  of  his  reflected  countenance,  and  does  he 
now  come  upon  me  as  the  receiver  of  the  stolen 
property  ?  Is  this  a  sort  of  Peter  Schlemihl 
affair,  with  an  infusion  of  the  Old  Bailey  ? 

The  Original  lays  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
firmly,  ponderously,  as  though  he  would  press 
me  through  the  door  mat,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice 
he  says, 

"Now  then,  governor,  I  think  you  wanted 
New  Fangle  Villa?" 

The  whole  scene  is  changed,  save  that  the 
Original  and  the  Italian  boy  are  still  plainly  in 
my  presence.  I  am  in  an  omnibus,  occupying 
the  corner  next  the  window ;  the  Original  is 
the  conductor,  who  has  just  wakened  me  out  of 
a  sound  sleep,  and  the  Italian  boy,  as  his  par- 
ticular friend,  has  been  blessed  with  the  privilege 
of  standing  on  the  step. 

The  glass  is  in  my  hand,  open— that,  at  least,  is 
no  illusion.  I  look  into  it ;  my  own  proper  really 
good-looking  face  is  reflected ;  a  little  spoiled, 
perhaps,  by  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  alarm, 
but  still  my  own  delightful  countenance.  These 
expressions  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  inordinate 
vanity  but  to  the  rapture  which  every  man  has 
a  right  to  feel  when  the  extraordinary  good 
fortune  befals  him  of  finding  his  own  face  when 
he  thinks  he  has  lost  it. 

"Now  then,  governor,  I  tliink  you  wanted 
New  Fangle  Villa,"  repeats  the  conductor, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"  How  long  have  I  slept  ?"  I  ask,  hurriedly. 

"Why  you  dropped  asleep  a' most  as  soon  as 
you  had  bought  that  'ere  harticle  of  this  'ere 
party.  You  nodded  over  it  like." 

With  a  little  reflection— of  the  right  sort — 
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the  mystery  is  explained.  Sitting  with  the  glass 
open  in  my  hand,  and  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
it  reflected  the  conductor's  face  instead  of  my 
own,  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  visited  by  a  dream, 
of  which  the  strange  countenance  was  the  foun- 
dation. 

APPENDIX. 

The  incidents  at  New  Fangle  Villa  do  not  in 
the  least  correspond  to  those  prefigured  in  my 
dream.  No  ladies  are  present ;  my  host  is  the 
jovial  president  of  a  bachelor's  party  ;  Garibaldi 
is  not  once  mentioned;  there  is  no  scowling 
connoisseur  with  a  broken  nose, — everything 
goes  on  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  and  I  tell  all 
my  best  stories  amid  unbounded  laughter  and 
applause. 


JACK'S  CASTLE  UP  THE  LANE. 

I  HAD  taken  one  of  the  omnibuses  which  run 
through  the  City  to  the  Bank,  and,  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  driver,  was  watching  with  much  inte- 
rest the  manifold  impediments  which  beset  the 
way,  when  a  peculiar  rattle  of  iron  and  stone  to- 
gether, and  the  backing  of  a  Hansom  cab  in  our 
IromVsecmed  to  say  there  was  a  horse  down 
upon, the  stones.  And  so  it  proved;  and  after 
the  usual  unlooping  of  chains,  unbuckling 
of  straps,  and  hauling  at  tangled  traces,  the 
omnibus  (it  was  an  omnibus  horse)  was  set 
rolling  upon  the  fallen  animal,  the  other  horse 
was  whipped  up  smartly,  and  with  another 
rattle  and  a  strong  plunge  the  prostrate  beast 
scrambled  to  its  feet.  This  was  the  third  time 
in  the  course  of  the  day  that  the  like  accident 
had  occurred  before  my  eyes,  and  it  set  me 
thinking  of  the  perils  and  mischances  to  which 
our  working  horses  in  the  streets  of  London  are 
hourly  exposed.  I  took  the  driver  into  my  con- 
fidence : 

"How  long,  now,  will  a  horse  stand  this  kind 
of  racket?" 

"Well,"  was  the  slow  contemplative  reply, 
"it  depends  on  the  horse,  arid  the  way  he's 
drove." 

"But  how  long,  on  an  average,  does  an 
omnibus  horse  last  ?" 

^  "  Well,  some  on  'em  last  an  uncommon  long 
time.  This  one  now,"  touching  the  head  of 
the  near  horse  in  a  tender  way  with  the  top  of 
his  whip,  "  this  one  I've  had  good  sixteen  year. 
But  he's  a  wonder." 

"  Are  there  many  horses  killed  in  the  streets  ?" 

"  Not  many.  They  mostly  get  wore  out.  We 
often  change  ouv  horses.  'Horses  has  tempers, 
like  people,  and  some  of  'em  can't  stand  the 
worry  and  tearing  in  a  'bus.  It's  trying.  Some 
horses  get  done  right  off.  Sometimes  they  don't 
last  more  nor  two  or  three  months.  But  on  the 
average,  I  should  say,  omnibus  horses  will  last 
about  five  year." 

"The  cab  horse,  now,  has  a  better  time  of 
it?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that.  They  get  more 
rest  on  the  stand,  to  be  sure;  but  they're 
haggled,  while  they're  at  it,  terrible." 


"  I  suppose  your  horses  are  not  fit  for  much 
when  you  have  done  with  them  ?" 

"  Not  much;  unless  they're  done  with  through 
bad  temper.  Certainly,  there's  some  kind  of 
work  they  can  do — turn  a  mill,  perhaps — but 
they  werry  often  get  hurt,  if  they  don't  get 
killed  by  falling  and  other  accidents,  and  then 
it's  all  up  with  'em." 

"And  they  soon  find  themselves  in  the 
knacker's  yard  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  with  a  half  sigh,  and  a  gentle 
stroke  of  the  whip  on  the  side  of  the  near  horse. 
"They  either  gets  a  knock  on  the  head  at  once, 
or,  if  they  can  walk,  they're  trotted  up  the  Lane 
to  '  Jack's,'  and  there's  an  end." 

What  horse,  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  can 
expect  to  die  a  natural  death  ?  It  is  true  we 
occasionally  hear  of  some  gallant  Bucephalus 
to  whom  his  equally  gallant  master  has,  by  co- 
dicil to  his  will,  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  beans 
and  oats  and  fresh  pasture,  in  order  that  he  may 
"  pass  away"  in  the  due  course  of  nature.  But 
this  is  an  excess  of  weakness  which  very  few 
riders  are  guilty  of,  and  a  species  of  philanthropy 
which  is  oftener  sneered  at  than  imitated.  What 
between  the  rough  chances  of  the  road  and  the 
"poleaxe,  the  horse  has  very  little  prospect  of 
living  to  a  green  old  age ;  and  sometimes  we 
read  of  his  immolation  by  pistol-shot,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  have  had  a  trooper  for  his  master,  over 
the  grave  of  the  dead  soldier.  A  short  life,  if 
not  a  merry  one,  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
the  working  horse ;  and  let  no  proud  steed,  in 
his  moment  of  pampered  ease,  imagine  he  can 
escape  the  curse  of  labour,  with  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  at  last  becoming  the  food  of  a  lower 
race  of  animals. 

Whenever  a  horse  is  down  in  the  street,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  professional  public — 
the  horse  public — take  to  "holding  his  head" 
in  a  very  determined  way,  while  the  en- 
tanglement of  straps  and  buckles  is  cleared ; 
and  that  the  favourite  method  of  holding  the 
animal's  head  is  by  sitting  on  it  :_  a  process 
no  doubt  very  sedative  and  comforting  to  the 
beast  itself.  In  this  case,  however,  we  will 
suppose  there  is  no  hope  for  the  wounded 
creature.  The  horse  public  shakes  its  tousled 
head,  and  decides  peremptorily:  "  He's  a  done-er, 
and  no  mistake !"  A  little  while,  and  a  clean  trim 
cart,  painted  red,  with  a  few  fancy  lines  in  white 
and  black,  and  an  open  back  and  flap,  dashes 
to  the  side  of  the  prostrate  animal.  A  sharp 
quick  blow  of  the  bright  axe,  a  rapid  motion 
with  a  lithe  cane,  a  plunge  or  two  on  the  part 
of  the  horse,  and  all  is  over.  By  the  aid  of  a 
strong  rope,  the  carcase  is  soon  lifted  into  the 
open  cart ;  and  with  swinging  legs  and  hanging 
mane,  and  a  fearfully  disjointed  motion  of  the 
head,  the  "  poor  old  horse"  is  borne  "  up  the 
lane"  to  Jack's  private  premises — Jack  the 
horse-killer,  or,  according  to  his  own  style  and 
title,  "  Horse  Slaughterer  to  Her  Majesty." 

The  "lane"  is  a  mournful  stretch  of  road, 
beginning  with  the  dead  side  wall  of  a  railway 
station,  and  ending  in  the  dead  side  wall  of  a 
cattle  market.  It  is  cut  into  bits  by  a  canal 
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and  several  railway  bridges ;  has  a  tile-kiln  in 
its  centre ;  and  is  distinguishable  through, 
dirt,  (iiiif,riness,  and  obvious  desolation.  Vege- 
tation has  long  since  died  throughout  its  whole 
length  under  the  united  influence  of  ash-dust, 
brick  and  tile  burning,  and  the  oleaginous  vapour 
from  more  than  one  slaughter-house,  and  their 
contiguous  manure  depositories.  The  only  lively 
things  in  it  are  a  rope-yard,  and  an  ink  manu- 
factory. Near  its  upper  end  is  the  famed 
"  Belle-isle" — beautiful  island — suggestive  to  a 
London  ear  of  dust-heaps  and  dustmen ;  upon 
its  south-western  edge  stands  Jack's  Castle: 
a  substantial  modern  erection,  of  thoroughly  re- 
spectable appearance. 

As  we  have  rattled  up  the  lane  in  the  rear  of 
the  red  cart  with  its  helplessly  jolted  burden,  we 
have  come  upon  another  cart  ot  the  same  colour, 
to  the  tail-board  of  which  is  tied  a  melancholy 
piece  of  horse-flesh,  still  alive,  and  -with  a 
jaunty  skittishness  in  its  motions,  as  if,  in  the 
unaccustomed  freedom  from  collar,  harness,  and 
other  similar  restraints,  it  had  forgotten  all 
its  past  ills,  and  had  some  wild  notion  of  being 
out  "  for  a  lark."  And  yet,  he  is  goinj*  to  Jack's 
too.  We  all  pass  together  under  a  railway  arch, 
and  are  upon  the  edge  of  Jack's  demesne; 
made  up  or  the  horse-yard,  a  public-house,  and 
the  castle  aforesaid. 

If  a  momentary  palpitation  be  awakened  in 
our  bosom  by  the  thought  of  the  reception  we 
arc  likely  to  meet  from  Jack  the  horse-killer 
in  our  intended  investigation  of  his  premises, 
it  is  soon  allayed  by  the  bearing  of  Jack  him- 
self. A  hale  elderly  man,  tall  and  stout,  with 
an  open  countenance  and  a  clear  eye,  received 
our  request  for  information,  with  'the  frank 
reply,  "  Go  down  the  yard." 

The  yard-gate  has  nothing  to  defend  it  bnt  a 
simple  latch,  and  we  walk  in.  On  the  left  hand, 
as  we  enter,  we  almost  stumble  upon  the 
disjecta  membra  of  the  dead,  in  the  shape  of 
a  heap  of  horses'  feet,  cut  off  at  the  first 
joint,  and  piled  up  a  yard  and  a  half  high 
m  the  corner.  On  the  right  hand,  and 
stretching  away  under  a  shed  at  the  end  of  the 
yard,  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty  live  horses, 
tethered  by  ropes  to  staples  in  the  wall.  They 
have  a  few  wisps  of  hay  scattered  at  their  feet, 
and  although  all  in  a  more  or  less  sorry  condi- 
tion, exhibit  something  of  the  jaunty  spirit  which 
was  evident  in  the  unharnessed  hack  we  over- 
took on  the  road. 

The  stone-paved  yard  is  cleanly  swept  and 
washed,  and  we  sniff  no  unpleasant  odours  in 
the  air.  To  be  sure  there  are  small  clouds  of 
flies  here  and  there  hovering  over  the  dead  feet 
and  the  live  horses,  but  even  they  are  not  so 
numerous  as  one  might  expect.  We  tan  at  the 
open  door  of  a  small  house  at  the  end  of  the 
yard,  and  are  speedily  jobed  by  a  small  dapper 
man  in  a  wide-awake :  Mr.  Frankman,  who,  in  an 
off-hand,  ready  way,  offers  at  once  to  conduct  us 
over  the  premises.  He  talks  as  he  proceeds  : 

"  Them  horses,  now,  arc  waiting  their  turn. 
Some  of  'em  will  be  for  to-morrow  morning,  ac- 
cording to  number  of  dead  ones  brought  in.  We 


slaughter  about  twenty  a  day,  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  a  week. 
We  must  nave  some  live  stock  to  make  up  with. 
Them  feet,  you  see,  are  only  waiting  to  be  taken 
away.  We  sell  them  as  they  are ;  they  take 
the  shoes  off,  and  make  glue  and  buttons  of  the 
rest.  This  is  the  slaughter-house." 

We  stand  before  an  open  folding-door  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  yard,  leading  into  a  lar^e  sub- 
stantial barn-like  building.  We  enter  with  our 
guide.  At  a  rough  guess  it  is  about  twenty 
feet  broad  by  forty  feet  deep,  and  is  paved  with 
broad  flags  sloping  from  the  side  to  the  centre, 
so  as  to  form  a  gutter  throughout  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  square 
iron  grating.  On  either  hand,  lie  the  carcases 
and  oones  of  horses  in  different  stages  of 
slaughterdom.  Two  lie  untouched  as  they  fell : 
;i  third  is  skinned,  has  had  its  legs  taken  out  at 
the  socket,  and  is  in  course  of  being  stripped 
of  its  flesh.  Spread  out  towards  the  upper  end 
on  the  right,  is  collected  the  flesh  of  a  horse, 
ready  for  boiling. 

"  And  a  .fine  animal  he  was,  with  more  than 
two  hundred-weight  of  meat  on  his  bones." 

Some  few  ragged  bundles  of  cooked  meat  hang 
on  hooks  against  the  wall.  This  on  the  right 
hand.  On  the  left,  the  most  conspicuous  object 
is  the  red  skeleton  of  a  horse,  without  the  head 
and  legs.  The  head  lies  close  by.  Stripped  by  a 
skilful  hand  of  every  particle  of  flesh,  it  offers 
its  ghastly  outline  to  the  sight,  awaiting  the 
bone-boiler.  In  the  corner,  packed  into  neat 
square  bundles,  and  looking  something  like  the 
wet  knapsacks  of  Prussian  soldiers,  arc  the 
separate  skins  of  horses.  These  also  are  sold. 
All  this  is  much  less  revolting  to  the  eve 
than  in  print.  The  sloping^  nature  of  the 
pavement  readily  conducts  offence  to  the  gra- 
ting, through 'which  it  passes,  and  is  saved 
for  manure  and  other  purposes.  There  is  evi- 
dently plenty  of  water,  and  no  lack  in  the 
use  of  it.  The  place  is  excessively  clean.  In 
the  centre  of  the  shed  at  the  upper  end  stands  a 
square  brick  furnace,  and  on  either  hand  a  large 
iron  boiler  with  the  lid  raised.  Both  are  dry 
and  clean,  and  Mr.  Frankman  points  out,  with 
a  dry  chuckle  and  evident  pride,  a  large  iron 
syphon  through  which  the  vapour  from  the  i 
boilers  is  conducted  into  the  furnace  and  there 
consumed. 

The  entrance  of  Jack  at  this  moment  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  opinion  of  our 
French  friends'  Lite  experiments  in  hippogas- 
tronomy.  He  chuckles  audibly  over  the  notion 
of  making  horseflesh  the  ordinary  food  of  any 
living  creatures  but  dogs  and  cats :  at  the  same 
time  delivers  a  decided  opinion  in  preference  of 
a  meal  off  a  good  sound  horse,  any  day,  to  one 
off  any  of  the  diseased  cows  of  which  he  often 
sees  .a  number  in  the  adjoining  cattle  market. 
A  short  visit,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
conduct  of  our  dapper  guide,  to  the  "  guv'nor's" 
own  stables,  shows  us  a  different  quality  of 
horseflesh.  Seven  sleek  well-groomed  horses, 
of  unexceptionable  proportions,  each  in  his  clean, 
wholesome  stall,  give  us  a  good  notion  of  the 
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care  and  taste  of  the  "  guv'nor,"  and  of  the  re- 
quirements of  his  trade.  "  We  must  have  good 
horses  for  our  work,"  says  Mr.  Frankman, 
"and  the  guv'nor  is  so  partickler  in  everything. 
A  man  to  clean  the  harness,  a  man  to  see  to  tbe 
feed,  and  to  the  stables,  makes  everything  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  he  WILL  have  it  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  yard  and  in  the  slaughter-house,  as 
well  as  in  the  stables." 

So  it  appears  to  us  also ;  and  although  we 
have  oar  private  opinion — and  it  is  a  very  strong 
one — as  to  the  wrongful  state  of  the  law  which 
permits  the  carrying  on  of  such  trades,  however 
necessary  in  themselves,  in  baneful  proximity 
to  an  overcrowded  city,  we  admit  that  the 
"guv'nor"  conducts  a  most  offensive  business 
in  the  least  offensive  way  possible.  And  so,  good 
day  to  Jack  the  horse-killer,  and  his  castle. 

Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Charing- 
cross  there  die,  on  an  average,  three  hundred 
horses  a  week.  Some  are  killed  outright,  but 
the  majority  are  slaughtered.  A  dead  horse, 
or  one  sold  to  the  knackers,  will  fetch  from 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings,  according  to  his  size 
and  condition.  Average  value,  forty  shillings. 
The  weight  of  a  single  animal  varies  from  six 
hundred  and  eighty  to  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds.  Average  weight,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  As  for  the  pro- 
duce, only  general  results  can  be  arrived  at ; 
there  are  secrets  in  all  trades,  and  the 
horse  trade  is  no  exception.  Taking  the 
average  as  before,  each  horse  will  yield  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  hair,  in  value  from  eight- 
pence  to  a  shilling  a  pound.  This  is  employed 
m  the  manufacture  of  hair-cloth  bags,  mat- 
tresses, and  plumes — those  lustrous  plumes 
which  crown  the  hearse.  The  hide,  weigh- 
ing about  thirty  pounds,  will  fetch  some  eight 
shillings  for  crushing  seed  in  oil-mills,  and  is 
used  besides  as  the  covering  of  hair  trunks.  The 
tendons  may  weigh  six  pounds,  and  yield  glue 
and  gelatine.  Of  meat  boiled,  a  horse  will  yield, 
on  an  average,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds,  which  at  three  halfpence  a  pound,  gives 
twenty-eight  shillings.  Three  hundred  horses, 
giving  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of 
boiled  meat  each,  yield  a  total  of  thirty  tons  of 
cat's-meat  a  week  !  It  is,  of  course,  generally 
understood  that  this  vast  produce  is  especially 
provided  for  cats  and  dogs  only,  but  there  is  a 
|  strong  suspicion  abroad  that  it  is  sold  to  some 
extent  for  human  food.  Next  comes  the  blood, 
which  will  weigh  about  sixty  pounds,  and  is 
converted  into  prussiate  of  potash,  and  most 
valuable  manure.  Of  the  heart  and  tongue,  the 
less  said,  the  better.  We  might  not  enjoy  our 
neat's  tongue  the  more,  if  we  suspected  it  to 
be  a  horse's ;  and  the  suspicion  that  our  coffee, 
besides  its  proportion  of  chicory,  was  seasoned 
with  a  horse's  baked  heart  and  liver,  properly 
ground,  might  abate  our  thorough  enjoyment 


of  the  soothing  cup.  The  intestines  will  weigh 
about  eighty  pounds,  and  are  employed  as 
skins  for  sausages,  "  small  Germans,"  and  the 
like.  Twenty  pounds  of  fat  will  be  worth 
about  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and,  when 
distilled,  become  excellent  lamp  oil.  Of  bones 
there  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds'  weight,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  hundred-weight,  and  they  are  made  avail- 
able for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  They  yield 
phosphorus  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  when- 
they  are  not  manufactured  into  snuff-boxes,, 
knife-handles,  and  a  hundred  other  knick-knacks 
of  more  or  less  utility.  The  hoofs  will  weigh 
six  pounds,  and,  when  not  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gelatine  and  prussiates,  make  very 
handsome  buttons.  The  shoes  ar,e  always  worth 
the  price  of  old  iron,  and  are  more  valuable  to- 
some  people  for  good  luck. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  best  use  possible 
is  made  of  the  horse  after  death ;  might  not 
something  be  said  in  favour  of  his  better  treat- 
ment when  living,  by  a  horse-loving  nation 
such  as  we  are?  Let  us  hope  that,  under 
the  instruction  of  our  modern  horse-professors, 
a  new  law  of  kindness  will  be  brought  into 
force. 

My  driver  of  the  City  'bus  had  a  word  to  say 
to  the  public  on  that  subject :  "  The  public 
ought  to  be  told — and  it's  surprisin'  to  me  they're 
not  told  already — that  they  do  not — no  they  do 
NOT — use  the  'bus  horses  fair.  They're  con- 
tinually stoppin'  of  'em  when  in  full  run.  They 
won't  walk  two  yards,  the  public  won't,  to 
save  stoppin'  the  'bus.  One  minit  it's  cWhoa!' 
and  there's  the  public  half  a  dozen  yards  a 
head  on  the  near  side,  a  makin'  us  stop  a 
purpose  for  'em.  I  don't  say  it's  done  out 
of  spite — the  public  is  werry  considerate — but 
they  ought  to  be  told  that  this  sort  of  thing 
knocks  up  the  omnibus  horses  worse  than  all. 
If  the  public  had  a  'bus  behind 'em  of  over  a  ton 
weight,  and  twenty  passengers  added  on,  they'd 
werry  often  think  twice  afore  they'd  call  out 
'  Whoa !'  when  they  could  help  it." 
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A  DATS  RIDE  :  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

NEXT  mornings  are  terrible  things,  whether 
one  awakes  to  the  thought  of  some  awful  run  of 
ill  luck  at  play,  or  with  the  racking  headache  of 
new  port,  or  a  very  "  fruity"  Burgundy.  They 
are  dreadful,  too,  when  they  bring  memories — 
vague  and  indistinct,  perhaps — of  some  serious 
altercations,  passionate  words  exchanged,  and  ex- 
pressions of  defiance  reciprocated  ;  but  as  a 
measure  of  self-reproach  and  humiliation,  I  know 
not  any  distress  can  compare  with  the  sensation 
of  awaking  to  the  consciousness  that  our  cups 
have  so  ministered  to  imagination,  that  we  have 
given  a  mythical  narrative  of  ourself  and  our  be- 
longings, and  have  built  up  a  card-edifice  of 
greatness  that  must  tumble  with  the  first  touch 
of  truth. 

It  was  a  sincere  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  skipper  on  that  "  next  morning." 
He  was  so  occupied"  with  all  the  details  of  get- 
ting into  port,  that  I  escaped  his  notice,  and 
contrived  to  land  unremarked.  Little  scraps  of 
my  last  night's  biography  would  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  me,  mixed  up  strangely  with  inci- 
dents of  that  same  skipper's  life,  so  that  I  was 
actually  puzzled  at  moments  to  remember 
whether  he  was  not  the  descendant  of  the  famous 
rebel  friend  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  I 
it  was  who  was  sold  in  the  public  square  at 
Tunis. 

These  dissolving  views  of  an  evening  before  are 
very  difficult  problems — not  to  you,  most  valued 
reader,  whose  conscience  is  not  burglariously 
assaulted  by  a  riotous  imagination,  but  to  the 
poor  weak  Potts-like  organisations,  the  men 
who  never  enjoy  a  real  sensation,  or  taste  a  real 
pleasure,  save  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mock 
situation. 

I  sat  at  my  breakfast  in  the  Goat  meditating 
these  things.  The  grand  problem  to  resolve  was 
this  :  Is  it  better  to  live  a  life  of  dull  incidents 
and  common-place,  events  in  one's  own  actual 
sphere,  or,  creating,  by  force  of  imagination,  an 
ideal  status,  to  soar  into  a  region  of  higher 
conceptions,  and  more  pictorial  situations? 
What  could  existence  in  the  first  case  offer  me? 
A  wearisome  beaten  path,  with  nothing  to 
interest,  nothing  to  stimulate  me.  On  the  other 
side,  lay  glorious  regions  of  lovely  scenery, 
peopled  with  figures  the  most  graceful  and 


attractive.  I  was  at  once  the  associate  of  the 
wise,  the  witty,  and  the  agreeable,  with  wealth 
at  my  command,  and  great  prizes  within  my 
reach.  Illusions  all !  to  be  sure  ;  but  what  are 
not  illusions — if  by  that  word  you  take  mere 
account  of  permanence?  What  is  it  in  this 
world  that  we  love  to  believe  real  is  not  illu- 
sionary — the  question  of  duration  being  the  only 
difference  ?  Is  not  beauty  perishable  r  Is  not 
wit  soon  exhausted?  What  becomes  of  the 
proudest  physical  strength  after  middle  life  is 
reached  ?  What  of  eloquence  when  the  voice 
fails  or  loses  its  facility  of  inflexion  ? 

All  these  considerations,  however  convincing 
to  myself,  were  not  equally  satisfactory  as  re- 
garded others,  and  so  I  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
to  Crofton,  explaining  the  reasons  of  my  sudden 
departure,  ana  enclosing  him  Father  Dyke's 
epistle,  which  I  had  carried  away  with  me.  I 
began  this  letter  with  the  most  firm  resolve  to 
be  truthful  and  accurate.  I  wrote  down  not 
only  the  date  but  the  day,  "  Goat,  Milford," 
followed,  and  then,  "My  dear  Crofton, — It  would 
ill  become  one  who  has  partaken  of  your  generous 
hospitality,  and  who,  from  an  unknown  stranger, 
was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  your  intimacy, 
to  quit  the  roof  beneath  which  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  were  passed  without  expressing 
the  deep  shame  and  sorrow  such  a  step  has  cost 
him,  while  he  bespeaks  your  indulgence  to  hear 
the  reason."  This  was  my  first  sentence,  and  it 
gave  me  uncommon  trouble.  I  desired  to  be 
dignified,  yet  grateful,  proud  in  my  humility, 
grieved  over  an  abrupt  departure,  but  sustained 
by  a  manly  confidence  in  tne  strength  of  my  own 
motives.  If  I  read  it  over  once,  I  read  it  twenty 
times ;  now  deeming  it  too  diffuse,  now  fearing 
lest  I  had  compressed  my  meaning  too  narrowly. 
Might  it  not  be  better  to  open  thus :  "  Strike, 
but  hear  me,  dear  Crofton,  or,  before  condemn- 
ing the  unhappy  creature  whose  abject  cry  for 
mercy  may  seem  but  to  increase  the  presumption 
of  his  guilt,  and  in  whose  faltering  accents  may 
appear  the  signs  of  a  stricken  conscience,  read 
over,  dear  friend,  the  entire  of  this  letter,  weigh 
well  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  him  who 
wrote  it,  and  say,  is  he  not  rather  a  subject  for 
pity  than  rebuke  ?  Is  not  this  more  a  case  for 
a  tearful  forgiveness  than  for  chastisement  and 
reproach  ?" 

Like  most  men  who  have  little  habit  of  com- 
position, my  difficulties  increased  with  every 
new  attempt,  and  I  became  bewildered  and 
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puzzled  what  to  choose.  It  was  vitally  impor- 
tant that  the  first  lines  of  my  letter  should  se- 
cure the  favourable  opinion  of  the  reader;  by 
one  unhappy  word,  one  ill-selected  expression, 
a  whole  case  might  be  prejudiced.  I  imagined 
Crofton  angrily  throwing  the  epistle  from  him 
with  an  impatient  "  Stuff  and  nonsense !  a  prac- 
tised humbugger !"  or,  worse  again,  calling  out, 
"  Listen  to  this,  Mary.  Is  not  Master  Potts  a 
cool  hand  ?  Is  not  this  brazening  it  out  with  a 
vengeance  ?"  Such  a  thought  was  agony  to  me ; 
the  very  essence  of  my  theory  about  life  was  to 
secure  the  esteem  and  regard  of  others.  I 
yearned  after  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow- 
men,  and  there  was  no  amount  of  falsehood  I 
would  not  incur  to  obtain  it.  No,  come  what 
would  of  it,  the  Croftons  must  not  think  ill  of 
me.  They  must  not  only  believe  me  guiltless 
of  ingratitude,  but  some  one  whose  gratitude 
was  worth  having.  It  will  elevate  them  in  their 
own  esteem  if  they  suppose  that  the  pebble  they 
picked  up  in  the  highway  turned  out  to  be  a 
ruby.  It  will  open  their  hearts  to  fresh  im- 
pulses of  generosity ;  they  will  not  say  to  each 
other,  "  Let  us  be  more  careful  another  time  ;  let 
us  be  guarded  against  showing  attention  to 
mere  strangers ;  remember  how  we  were  taken 
in  by  that  fellow  Potts ;  what  a  specious  rascal 
he  was — how  plausible,  how  insinuating !"  but, 
rather,  "  We  can  afford  to  be  confiding,  our  ex- 
periences have  taught  us  trustfulness.  Poor 
Potts  is  a  lesson  that  may  inspire  a  hopeful  be- 
lief in  others."  How  little  benefit  can  anyone  in 
his  own  individual  capacity  confer  upon  the 
world,  but  what  a  large  measure  of  good  may 
be  distributed  by  the  way  he  influences  others. 
Thus,  for  instance,  by  one  well  sustained  de- 
lusion of  mine,  I  inspire  a  fund  of  virtues  which, 
in  my  merely  truthful  character,  I  could  never 
pretend  to  originate.  "  Yes,"  thought  I,  "  the 
Croftons  shall  continue  to  esteem  me;  Potts 
shall  be  a  beacon  to  guide,  not  a  sunken  rock  to 
wreck  them." 

Thus  resolving,  I  sat  down  to  inform  them 
that  on  my  return  from  a  stroll,  I  was  met 
by  a  man  bearing  a  telegram,  informing  me  of 
the  dying  condition  of  my  father's  only  bro- 
ther, my  sole  relative  on  earth;  that,  yielding 
only  to  the  impulse  of  my  affection,  and  not 
thinking  of  preparation,  I  started  on  board  of  a 
steamer  for  Waterford,  and  thence  for  Milford 
on  my  way  to  Brighton.  I  vaguely  hinted  at 
great  expectations  and  so  on,  and  then  approach- 
ing the  difficult  problem  of  Father  Dyke's  letter, 
I  said,  "  I  enclose  you  the  priest's  letter,  which 
amused  me  much.  With  all  his  shrewdness,  tke 
worthy  churchman  never  suspected  how  com- 
pletely my  friend  Keldrum  and  myself  had  hum- 
bugged him,  nor  did  he  discover  that  our  little 
dinner  and  the  episode  that  followed  it  were  the 
subjects  pf  a  wager  between  ourselves.  His 
marvellous  cunning  was  thus  for  once  at  fault, 
as  I  shall  explain  to  you  more  fully  when  we 
meet,  and  prove  to  you  that,  upon  this  occasion 
at  least,  he  was  not  deceiver  but  dupe!"  I 
begged  to  have  a  line  from  him  to  the  Crown 
Hotel,  Brighton,  and  concluded. 


With  this  act,  I  felt  I  had  done  with  the 
past,  and  now  addressed  myself  to  the  future. 
I  purchased  a  few  cheap  necessaries  for  the 
road,  as  few  and  as  cheap  as  was  well  possible ; 
I  said  to  myself,  fortune  shall  lift  you  from  the 
very  dust  of  the  high  road,  Potts,  not  one  ad- 
vantageous adjunct  shall  aid  your  elevation ! 

The  train  by  which  I  was  to  leave  did  not 
start  till  noon,  and  to  while  away  time  I  took 
up  a  number  of  the  Times,  which  the  Goat  ap- 
peared to  receive  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  My 
eye  fell  upon  that  memorable  second  column,  in 
which  I  read  the  following  : 

"  Left  his  home  in  Dublin  on  the  8th  ult., 
and  not  since  been  heard  of,  a  young  gentleman 
aged  about  twenty-two  years,  five  feet  nine  and 
a  quarter  in  height,  slightly  formed,  and  rather 
stooped  in  the  shoulders,  features  pale  and  me- 
lancholy, eyes  greyish  inclining  to  hazel,  hair 
light  brown,  and  worn  long  behind.  He  had 
on  at  his  departure " 

I  turned  impatiently  to  the  foot  of  the  adver- 
tisement, and  found  that  to  any  one  giving  such 
information  as  might  lead  to  his  discovery,  was 
promised  a  liberal  reward  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Potts  and  Co.,  Compounding  Chemists 
and  Apothecaries,  Mary's  Abbey.  I  actually 
grew  sick  with  anger  as  I  read  this.  To  what 
end  was  it  that  I  built  up  a  glorious  edifice  of 
imaginative  architecture,  if  by  one  miserable 
touch  of  coarse  fact  it  could  crumble  into  clay  ? 
To  what  purpose  did  I  intrigue  with  Fortune  to 
grant  me  a  special  destiny,  if  I  were  thus  to  be 
classed  with  runaway  traders  or  strayed  ter- 
riers? I  believe  in  my  heart  I  could  better 
have  borne  all  the  terrors  of  a  charge  of  felony, 
than  the  lowering,  debasing,  humiliating  condi- 
tion of  being  advertised  for  on  a  reward. 

I  had  long  since  determined  to  be  free  as  re- 
garded the  ties  of  country.  I  now  resolved  to 
be  equally  so  with  respect  to  those  of  family. 
I  will  be  Potts  no  longer.  I  will  call  myself 
for  the  future — let  me  see — what  shall  it  be 
that  will  not  involve  a  continued  exercise  of 
memory,  and  the  troublesome  task  of  unmarking 
my  linen?  I  was  forgetting  in  this  that  I  had 
none,  all  my  wearables  being  left  behind  at  the 
Rosary.  Something  with  an  initial  P  was  re- 
quisite, and  after  much  canvassing,  I  fixed  on 
Pottinger.  If  by  an  unhappy  chance  I  should 
meet  one  who  remembered  me  as  Potts,  I  re- 
served the  right  of  mildly  correcting  him  by 
saying,  "  Pottinger,  Pottinger  !  the  name  Potts 
was  given  me  when  at  Eton  for  shortness."  They 
tell  us  that  amongst  the  days  of  our  exultation 
in  life,  few  can  compare  with  that  in  which  we 
exchange  a  jacket  for  a  tailed  coat :  the  spring 
from  the  tadpole  to  the  full-grown  frog ;  the 
emancipation  from  boyhood  into  adolescence  is 
certainly  very  fascinating.  Let  me  assure  my 
reader  that  the  bound  from  a  monosyllabic  name 
to  a  high-sounding  epithet  pf  three  syllables,  is 
almost  as  enchanting  as  this  assumption  of  the 
toga  virilis..  I  had  often  felt  the  terrible  brevity 
of  Potts  ;  t  had  shrunk  from  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "What  name,  sir?"  from  the  indescribable 
shame  of  saying,  Potts;  but  Pottinger  could 
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be  uttered  slowly  and  with  dignity.  One  could 
repose  on  the  initial  syllable,  as  if  to  say,  "  Mark 
well  what  I  am  saying :  this  is  a  name  to  be  re- 
membered." With  that,  there  must  have  been 
great  and  distinguished  Pottingers,  rich  men, 
men  of  influence  and  acres ;  from  these  I  could 
at  leisure  select  a  parentage. 

"  Do  you  go  by  the  twelve-fifteen  train,  sir  P" 
asked  the  waiter,  creaking  in  upon  these  medita- 
tions. "  You  have  no  time  to  lose,  sir." 

With  a  start,  I  saw  it  was  already  nast  twelve, 
so  I  paid  my  bill  with  all  speed,  and  taking  my 
knapsack  in  my  hand  hurried  away  to  the  train. 
There  was  considerable  confusion  as  I  arrived, 
a  crush  of  cabs,  watermen,  and  porters,  blocked 
the  way,  and  the  two  currents  of  an  arriving 
and  departing  train  struggled  against  and  con- 
fronted each  other.  Amongst  those,  who  like 
myself  were  bent  on  entering  the  station-house, 
was  a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning,  whose  frail 
proportions  and  delicate  figure  gave  no  prospect 
of  resisting  the  shock  and  conflict  before  ner. 
Seeing  her  so  destitute  of  all  protection,  I  es- 
poused her  cause,  and  after  a  valorous  effort  and 
much  buffeting,  I  fought  her  way  for  her  to  the 
ticket-window,  but  only  in  time  to  hear  the 
odious  crash  of  a  great  bell,  the  bang  of  a  glass 
door,  and  the  cry  of  a  policeman  on  duty,  "  No 
more  tickets,  gentlemen !  the  tram  is  starting !" 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do !"  cried  she,  in  an  accent 
of  intense  agony,  inadvertently  addressing  the 
words  to  myself.  "  What  shall  I  do  !" 

"There's  another  train  to  start  at  three- 
forty,"  said  I,  consolingly.  "  I  hope  that  waiting 
will  be  no  inconvenience  to  you.  It  is  a  slow 
one,  to  be  sure,  stops  everywhere,  and  only 
arrives  in  town  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

I  heard  her  sob ;  T  distinctly  heard  her  sob 
behind  her  thick  black  veil,  as  I  said  this ;  and 
to  offer  what  amount  of  comfort  I  could,  I 
added,  "  I,  too,  am  disappointed,  and  obliged  to 
await  the  next  departure,  and  if  I  can  be  of  the 
least  service  in  any  way " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  but 
there  is  nothing — I  mean — there  is  no  help  for 
it !"  And  here  her  voice  dropped  to  a  mere 
whisper. 

"  I  sincerely  trust,"  said  I,  in  an  accent  of 
great  deference  and  sympathy,  "  that  the  delay 
may  not  be  the  cause  of  grave  inconvenience  to 
you;  and  although  a  peri'ect  stranger,  if  any 
assistance  I  can  offer " 

"  No,  sir ;  there  is  really  nothing  I  could  ask 
from  your  kindness.  It  was  in  turning  back  to 

bid  good-by  a  second  time  to  my  mother " 

Here  her  agitation  seemed  to  choke  her,  for  she 
turned  away,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  a  cab  for  you  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Would  you  like  to  go  back  tifl  the  next  train 
starts  P" 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  sir  !  AVe  live  three  miles 

fromMilford ;  and  besides,  I  couldnot  bear " 

Here  again  she  broke  down,  but  added  after  a 
p^ause,  "  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  away 
from  home !" 

With  a  little  gentle  force,  I  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing her  to  enter  the  refreshment-room  of  the 


station,  but  she  would  take  nothing ;  and  after 
some  attempts  to  engage  her  in  conversation  to 
while  away  the  dreary  time,  I  perceived  that  it 
would  be  a  more  true  politeness  not  to  obtrude 
upon  her  sorrow ;  and  so  I  lighted  my  cigar,  and 
proceeded  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  terrace 
of  the  station.  Three  trunks,  or  rather  two  and 
a  hat-box,  kept  my  knapsack  company  on  the 
side  of  the  tramway,  ana  on  these  I  read,  in- 
scribed in  a  large  hand,  "  Miss  K.  Herbert,  per 
steamer  Ardent,  O»tend."  I  started.  Was  it 
not  in  that  direction  my  own  steps  were  turned  ? 
Was  not  Blondel  in  Belgium,  and  was  it  not  in 
search  of  him  that  I  was  bent  ?  "  Oh,  Fate !" 
I  cried ;  "  what  subtle  device  of  thine  is  this  ? 
What  wily  artifice  art  thou  now  engaged  in  ?  Is 
this  a  snare,  or  is  it  an  aid  ?  Hast  thou  any 
secret  purpose  in  this  rencontre,  for  with  thee, 
there  are  no  chances,  no  accidents  in  thy  vicis- 
situdes, all  is  prepared  and  fitted,  like  a  piece  of 
door  carpentry  P"  and  then  I  fell  into  weaving 
a  story  for  the  young  lady :  She  was  an  orphan. 
Her  father,  the  curate  of  the  little  parish  she 
lived  in,  had  just  died,  leaving  herself  and  her 
mother  in  direst  distress.  She  was  leaving  home — 
the  happy  home  of  her  childhood  (I  saw  it  all 
before  me — cottage,  and  garden,  and  little  lawn, 
with  its  one  cow  and  two  sheep,  and  the  small 
green  wicket  beside  the  road),  and  she  was 
leaving  all  these  to  become  a  governess  to  an 
upstart,  mill-owning,  vulgar  family  at  Brussels. 
Poor  thing,  how  my  heart  bled  for  her !  What 
a  life  of  misery  lay  before  her !  What  trials  of 
temper  and  of  pride  !  The  odious  children — I 
know  they  are  odious — will  torture  her  to  the 
quick ;  and  Airs.  Treddles,  or  whatever  her  de- 
testable name  is,  will  lead  her  a  terrible  life  from 
jealousy,  and  she'll  have  to  bear  everything,  and 
cry  over  it  in  secret,  remembering  the  once 
happy  time  in  that  honeysuckled  porch,  where 
poor  papa  used  to  read  Wordsworth  for  them. 
What  a  world  of  sorrow  on  every  side !  and 
how  easily  might  it  be  made  otherwise.  What 
gigantic  efforts  are  we  for  ever  making  for  some- 
thing which  we  never  live  to  enjoy.  Striving 
to  be  freer,  greater,  better  governed,  and  more 
liditly  taxed,  and  all  the  while  forgetting  that 
the  real  secret  is  to  be  on  better  terms  with  each 
other;  more  generous,  more  forgiving,  less 
apt  to  take  offence,  or  bear  malice.  Of  mere 
material  goods,  there  is  far  more  than  we  need. 
The  table  would  accommodate  more  than  double 
the  guests,  could  we  only  agree  to  sit  down  in 
orderly  fashion ;  but  here  we  have  one  occupy- 
ing three  chairs,  while  another  crouches  on  the 
floor,  and  some  even  prefer  smashing  the  furni- 
ture to  letting  some  more  humbly  born  take  a 
place  near  them.  I  wish  they  would  listen  to  me 
on  this  theme.  I  wish,  instead  of  all  this  social 
science  humbug  and  art-union  balderdash,  they 
would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  a  plain  man, 
saying,  Are  you  not  members  of  one  family — 
the  individuals  of  one  household?  Is  it  not 
clear  to  you,  if  you  extend  the  kindly  affec- 
tions you  now  reserve  for  the  narrow  circle 
wherein  you  live  to  the  wider  area  of  mankind, 
that,  while  diffusing  countless  blessings  to  others 
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you  will  yourself  become  better,  more  charitable, 
inore  kind-hearted,  wider  in  reach  of  thought, 
more  catholic  in  philanthropy  ?  I  can  imagine 
such  a  world,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  Paradise — a 
world  with  no  social  distinctions,  no  inequa- 
lities of  condition,  and  consequently  no  insolent 
pride  of  station,  nor  any  degrading  subserviency 
of  demeanour,  no  rivalries,  no  jealousies — love 
and  benevolence  everywhere.  In  such  a  sphere 
the  calm  equanimity  of  mind  by  which  great 
things  are  accomplished  would  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  perfect  heaven.  No  impatience  of 
temper,  no  passing  irritation — — 

"Where  the  are  you  driving  to,  sir?" 

cried  I,  as  a  fellow  with  a  brass-bound  trunk  in  a 
hand-barrow  came  smash  against  my  shin. 

"Don't  you  see,  sir,  the  train  is  just  start- 
ing?" said  he,  hastening  on;  and  I  now  per- 
ceived that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  I  had 
barely  time  to  rush  down  to  the  pay-office  and 
secure  my  ticket. 

"  What  class,  sir  ?"  cried  the  clerk. 

"Which  has  she  taken?"  said  I,  forgetting 
all  save  the  current  of  my  own  thoughts. 

"First  or  second,  sir?"  repeated  he,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Either,  or  both,"  replied  I,  in  confusion ;  and 
he  flung  me  back  some  change  and  a  blue  card, 
closing  the  little  shutter  with  a  bang  that  an- 
nounced the  end  of  all  colloquy. 

"Get  in,  sir!" 

"Which  carriage?" 

"Get  in,  sir!" 

"  Second-class  ?  Here  you  are !"  called  out 
an  official,  as  he  thrust  me  almost  rudely  into 
a  vile  mob  of  travellers. 

The  bell  rang  out,  and  two  snorts  and  a 
scream  followed,  then  a  heave  and  a  jerk, 
and  away  we  went.  As  soon  as  I  had  time  to 
look  around  me,  I  saw  that  my  companions 
were  all  persons  of  an  humble  order  of  the 
middle  class— the  small  shopkeepers  and  traders 
probably  of  the  locality  we  were  leaving.  Their 
easy  recognition  of  each  other,  and  the  natural 
way  their  conversation  took  up  local  matters, 
soon  satisfied  me  of  this  fact,  and  reconciled  me 
to  fall  back  upon  my  own  thoughts  for  occupa- 
tion and  amusement.  This  was  with  me  the 
usual  prelude  to  a  sleep,  to  which  I  was  quietly 
composing  myself  soon  after.  The  droppings  of 
the  conversation  around  me,  however,  prevented 
this ;  for  the  talk  had  taken  a  discussional  tone, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  were  numerous. 
The  question  debated  was  whether  a  certain  Sir 
Samuel  Somebody  was  a  great  rogue  or  only  un- 
fortunate. The  reasons  for  either  opinion  were 
well  put  and  defended,  showing  that  the  com- 
pany, like  most  others  of  that  class  in  life  in 
England,  had  cultivated  their  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  investigation  by  the  habit  of  attending 
trials  or  reading  reports  of  them  in  newspapers. 

After  the  discussion  on  his  morality  came 
the  question,  Was  he  alive  or  dead  ? 

"  Sir  Samuel  never  shot  himself,  sir,"  said  a 
short  pluffy  man  with  an  asthma.  "  I've  known 
him  for  years,  and  I  can  say  he  was  not  a  man 
to  do  such  an  act." 


"  Well,  sir,  the  Ostrich  and  the  United 
Brethren  offices  are  both  of  your  opinion,"  said 
another ;  "  they'll  not  pay  the  policy  on  hi& 
life." 

"  The  law  only  recognises  death  on  produc- 
tion of  the  body,"  sagely  observed  a  man  in 
shabby  black,  with  a  satin  neckcloth,  and  whom 
I  afterwards  perceived  was  regarded  as  a  legal 
authority. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  then,  if  a  man  be  drowned 
at  sea,  or  burned  to  a  cinder  in  a  lime-kiln  ?" 

"  Ay,  or  by  what  they  call  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, that  doesn't  leave  a  shred  of  you  ?"  cried 
three  objectors  in  turn. 

"  The  law  provides  for  these  emergencies- 
with  its  usual  wisdom,  gentlemen.  'Where 
death  may  not  be  actually  proven  it  can  be 
often  inferred." 

"  But  who  says  that  Sir  Samuel  is  dead  ?'* 
broke  in  the  asthmatic  man,  evidently  impatient 
at  the  didactic  tone  of  the  attorney.  "All  we 
know  of  the  matter  is  a  letter  of  his  own  sign- 
ing, that  when  these  lines  are  read  I  shall  be  no 
more.  Now,  is  that  sufficient  evidence  of  death 
to  induce  an  assurance  company  to  hand  over 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his 
family?"  _ 

"  I  believe  you  might  say  thirty  thousand, 
sir,"  suggested  a  mild  voice  from  the  corner. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  interposed  another ; 
"the  really  heavy  policies  on  his  life  were  held 
by  an  old  Cumberland  baronet,  Sir  Elkanah 
Crofton,  who  first  established  Whalley  in  the 
iron  trade.  I've  heard  it  from  my  father  fifty 
times,  when  a  child,  that  Sam  Whalley  entered 
Milford  in  a  fustian  jacket,  with  all  his  traps  in 
a  handkerchief." 

At  the  mention  of  Sir  Elkanah  Crofton,  my 
attention  was  quickly  excited;  this  was  the 
uncle  of  my  friends  at  the  Rosary,  and  I  was  at- 
once  curious  to  hear  more  of  him. 

"  Fustian  jacket  or  not,  he  had  a  good  head 
on  his  shoulders,"  remarked  one. 

"  And  luck,  sir !  luck,  which  is  better  than 
any  head,"  sighed  the  meek  man,  sorrowfully. 

"  I  deny  that,  deny  it  totally,"  broke  in  he  of 
the  asthma.  "  If  Sam  Whalley  hadn't  been  a 
man  of  first-rate  order,  he  never  could  have  made 
that  concern  what  it  was — the  first  foundry  in 
Wales." 

"  And  what  is  it  now,  and  where  is  he  ?" 
asked  the  attorney,  triumphantly. 

"  At  rest,  I  hope  ?"  murmured  the  sad  man. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,"  said  the  wheezing 
voice,  in  a  tone  of  confidence  ;  "take  my  word 
for  it,  he's  alive  and  hearty,  somewhere  or  other, 
ay,  and  we'll  hear  of  him  one  of  these  days :  he'll 
be  smelting  metals  in  Africa,  or  cutting  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Heaven  knows  what, 
or  prime  minister  of  one  of  those  rajahs  in  India. 
He's  a  clever  dog,  and  he  knows  it  too.  I  saw 
what  he  thought  of  himself  the  day  old  Sir 
Elkanah  came  down  to  Fairybridge." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  were  there  that  morning," 
said  the  attorney ;  "  tell  us  about  that  meet- 


ing. 


"  It's  soon  told,"  resumed  the  other.    "  When 
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Sir  Elkanah  Crofton  arrived  at  the  house,  we 
were  all  in  the  garden.  Sir  Samuel  had  taken  me 
there  to  see  some  tulips,  which  he  said  were 
the  finest  in  Europe,  except  some  at  the  Hague. 
Maybe  it  was  that  the  old  baronet  was  vexed  at 
seeing  nobody  come  to  meet  him,  or  that  some- 
thing else  had  crossed  him,  but  as  he  entered 
the  garden  I  saw  he  was  sorely  out  of  temper. 

" '  How  d'ye  do,  Sir  Elkanah  ?'  said  Whalley 
to  him,  coming  up  pleasantly.  'We  scarcely 
expected  you  before  dinner-time.  My  wife  and 
my  daughters,'  said  he,  introducing  them ;  but 
the  other  only  removed  his  hat  ceremoniously, 
without  ever  noticing  them  in  the  least. 

"'I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  journey,  Sir 
Elkanah  ?'  said  Whalley,  after  a  pause,  while, 
with  a  short  jerk  of  his  head,  he  made  sign  to 
the  ladies  to  leave  them. 

" '  I  trust  I  am  not  the  means  of  breaking  up  a 
family  party  P'  said  the  other,  half  sarcastically. 
'Is  Mrs.  Whalley ' 

" '  Lady  Whalley,  with  your  good  permission, 
sir,'  said  Samuel,  stiffly. 

"  'Of  course — how  stupid  of  me !  I  should  have 
remembered  you  had  been  knighted.  And,  indeed, 
the  thought  was  full  upon  me  as  I  came  along, 
for  I  scarcely  suppose  that  if  higher  ambitions 
had  not  possessed  you,  I  should  find  the  farm 
buildings  and  the  outhouses  in  the  state  of  ruin 
I  see  them.' 

"  '  They  are  better  by  ten  thousand  pounds 
than  the  day  on  which  I  first  saw  them  ;  and  I 
say  it  in  the  presence  of  this  honest  townsman 
here,  my  neighbour' — meaning  ma — '  that  both 
you  and  they  were  very  creaky  concerns  when  I 
took  you  in  hand.' 

"  I  thought  the  old  baronet  was  going  to  have 
a  fit  at  these  words,  and  he  caught  hold  of  my 
arm  and  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  all  the 
time,  his  face  purple  with  passion. 

"  '  Who  made  you,  sir  ?  who  made  you  ?' 
cried  he  at  last,  with  a  voice  trembling  with 
rage. 

"  '  The  same  hand  that  made  us  all,'  said  the 
other,  calmly.  'The  same  wise  Providence 
that,  for  his  own  ends,  creates  drones  as  well  as 
bees,  and  makes  rickety  old  baronets  as  well  as 
men  of  brains  and  industry.' 

" '  You  shall  rue  this  insolence— it  shall  cost 
you  dearly,  by  Heaven  !'  cried  out  the  old  man, 
as  he  gripped  me  tighter.  '  You  are  a  witness, 
sir,  to  the  way  I  have  been  insulted.  I'll  fore- 
close your  mortgage — I'll  call  in  every  shilling 
I  have  advanced— I'll  sell  the  house  over  your 
head ' 

"'Ay!  but  the  head  without  a  roof  over  it 
will  hold  itself  higher  than  your  own,  old  man. 
The  good  faculties  and  good  health  God  has 
given  me  are  worth  all  your  title-deeds  twice 
told.  If  I  walk  out  of  this  town  as  poor  as  the 
day  I  came  into  it,  I'll  go  with  the  calm  cer- 
tainty that  I  can  earn  my  bread — a  process  that 
would  be  very  difficult  for  you  wheu  you  could 
not  lend  out  money  on  interest.' 

"  '  Give  me  your  arm,  sir,  back  to  the  town,' 
said  the  old  baronet  to  me  ;  '1  feel  myself  too 
ill  to  go  all  alone.' 


" '  Get  him  to  step  into  the  house  and  take 
something,'  whispered  Whalley  in  my  ear,  as  he 
turned  away  and  left  us.  But  I  \v;is  afraid  to 
propose  it ;  indeed,  if  I  had,  I  believe  the  old 
man  would  have  had  a  fit  on  the  spot,  for  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  drew  long  sighs 
as  if  recovering  out  of  a  faint. 

"  '  Is  there  an  inn  near  this,'  asked  he, '  where 
I  can  stop  ?  and  have  you  a  doctor  here  ?' 
1 '  You  can  have  both,  Sir  Elkanah,'  said  I. 

"'You  know  me,  thenP — you  know  who  I 
am  ?'  said  he,  hastily,  as  I  called  him  by  hia 
name. 

" '  That  I  do,  sir,  and  I  hold  my  place  under 
you ;  my  name  is  Shore.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  remember,'  said  he,  vaguely,  as  he 
moved  away.  When  we  came  to  the  gate  on.  ' 
the  road  he  turned  around  full  and  looked  at  the 
house,  overgrown  with  that  rich  red  creeper  that 
was.  so  much  admired.  '  Mark  my  words,  my 
good  man,'  said  he — '  mark  them  well,  and  as 
sure  as  I  live  I'll  not  leave  one  stone  on  another 
of  that  dwelling  there.'  " 

"  He  was  promising  more  than  he  could  per- 
form," said  the  attorney. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  sighed  the  meek  man; 
"there's  very  little  that  money  can't  do  in  this 
life." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Whalley's  widow — 
if  she  be  a  widow  ?"  asked  one. 

"  She's  in  a  poor  way.  She's  up  at  the  village 
yonder,  and,  with  the  help  of  one  of  her  girls, 
she's  trying  to  keep  a  children's  school." 

"  Lady  Whalley's  school  ?"  exclaimed  one,  in 
half  sarcasm. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  has  taken  her  maiden  name 
again  since  this  disaster,  and  calls  herself  Mrs. 
Herbert." 

"Has  she  more  than  one  daughter,  sir?" 
I  asked  of  the  last  speaker. 

"  Yes,  there  are  two  girls ;  the  younger  one, 
they  tell  me,  is  going,  or  gone,  abroad,  to  take 
some  situation  or  other — a  teacher,  or  a  go- 
verness." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  pluffy  man,  "  Miss  Kate 
has  gone  as  companion  to  an  old  widow  lady  at 
Brussels — Mrs.  Keats.  I  saw  the  letter  that 
arranged  the  terms— a  trifle  less  per  annum  than 
her  mother  gave  to  her  maid." 

"  Poor  girl  1"  sighed  the  sad  man.  "  It's  a 
dreary  way  to  begin  life !" 

I  nodded  assentingly  to  him,  and  with  a 
smile  of  gratitude  for  his  sympathy.  Indeed, 
t  lie  sentiment  had  linked  me  to  him,  and  made 
me  wish  to  be  beside  him.  The  conversation 
now  grew  discursive,  on  the  score  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  beset  women  when  reduced  to 
make  efforts  for  their  own  support ;  and  though 
the  speakers  were  men  well  able  to  understand 
and  pronounce  upon  the  knotty  problem,  the 
subject  did  not  possess  interest  enough  to  turn 
my  mind  from  the  details  I  had  just  been  hear- 
ing. The  name  of  Alisa  Herbert  on  the  trunks 
showed  me  now  who  was  the  young  lady  I  had 
met,  and  I  reproached  myself  bitterly  with 
having  separated  from  her,  and  thus  forfeited 
the  occasion  of  befriending  her  on  her  journey. 
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"We  were  to  sup  somewhere  about  eleven,  and  I 
resolved  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  discover 
her,  if  in  the  traiu ;  and  I  occupied  myself  now 
with  imagining  numerous  pretexts  for  pre- 
suming to  offer  my  services  on  her  behalf.  She 
will  readily  comprehend  the  disinterested  cha- 
racter of  my  attentions.  She  will  see  that  I 
come  in  no  spirit  of  levity,  but  moved  by  a  true 
sympathy  and  the  respectful  sentiment  of  one 
touched  by  her  sorrows.  I  can  fancy  her  coy 
diffidence  giving  way  before  the  deferential 
homage  of  my  manner ;  and  in  this  I  really  be- 
lieve I  have  some  tact.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
pursue  this  theme  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  had  now  got  out  at 
a  station,  leaving  me  all  alone  to  meditate  and 
devise  imaginary  conversations  with  Miss  Her- 
bert. I  rehearsed  to  myself  the  words  by 
which  to  address  her,  my  bow,  my  gesture,  my 
faint  smile,  a  blending  of  melancholy  with 
kindliness,  my  whole  air  a  union  of  the  defer- 
ence of  the  stranger  with  something  almost 
fraternal.  These  pleasant  musings  were  now 
rudely  routed  by  the  return  of  my  fellow-travel- 
lers, who  came  hurrying  back  to  their  places  at 
the  banging  summons  of  a  great  bell. 

"Everything  cold,  as  usual.  It  is  a  perfect 
disgrace  how  the  public  are  treated  on  this 
line !"  cried  one. 

"  I  never  think  of  anything  but  a  biscuit  and 
a  glass  of  ale,  and  they  charged  me  elevenpence 
halfpenny  for  that." 

"  The  directors  ought  to  look  to  this.  I  saw 
those  ham  sandwiches  when  I  came  down  here 
last  Tuesday  week." 

"  And  though  the  time-table  gives  us  fifteen 
minutes,  I  can  swear,  for  I  laid  my  watch  on 
the  table,  that  we  only  got  nine  and  a  half." 

"  Well,  I  supped  heartily  off  that  spiced 
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round. 

"  Supped,  supped !  Did  you  say  you  had 
supped  here,  sir  ?"  asked  I,  in  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  last  station  was  Trentham. 
They  give  us  nothing  more  now  till  we  reach 
town." 

I  lay  back  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  from  that 
moment  took  no  note  of  time  till  the  guard  cried 
"  London !" 

SLAVES  OP  THE  RING. 

"PRAY  tell  me,"  we  overheard  a  country 
squire  style  of  man  of  about  thirty,  say  to  a 
very  excited  friead  of  his,  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  stopped,  as  with 
betting-book  in  hand  he  was  rusning  into  the 
ring  at  Epsom— -"pray  tell  me  from  which  of 
those  acute-looking  gentlemen  do  you  expect 
to  win  your  money  P" 

Betting  is  the  favourite  form  of  gambling  in 
modem  England;  with  the  help  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  it  seems  to  have  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  other  dragons  that  formerly  consumed 
the  fortunes  of  our  aspiring  youth.  There  has 
been  no  successor  to  the  fishmonger  who  built 
the  palatial  hall  in  St.  James's-street,  made  it  an 
exclusive  club  and  hell,  and,  before  his  death,  de- 


voured the  fortunes  of  numbers  of  his  customers. 
The  Jew  orange  boys,  who,  by  a  hundred 
arts,  rivalled  the  ghoul  Crockford,  have  de- 
parted without  leaving  room  for  imitators. 
Swindling  speculators  in  roulette  or  French 
hazard  hide  in  dirty  attics,  hunted  like  rats 
by  the  police.  Not  that  it  is  the  police  who 
have  killed  the  noble  games  of  chance ;  it  is  the 
taste  and  fashion  that  have  changed.  In  days 
long  gone  by,  Charles  James  Eox,  and  the  noblest 
and  wittiest  in  the  land,  sat  night  and  day 
up  to  their  knees  in  cards,  at  White's,  with 
gauntlets  to  protect  their  ruffled  sleeves,  and 
chairmen's  coats  to  keep  put  the  cold ;  ruining 
each  other  without  its  being  considered  either 
novel  or  strange.  There  is  no  "  Wattier's" 
now  where  a  Brummel  could  win  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  one  season.  There  are  neither  the 
preserves  nor  the  game  that  formerly  tempted 
bold  sportsmen  to  cards  and  dice. 

But  although  England  has  no  Hombourg  or 
Baden-Baden;  although  our  small  shopkeepers 
and  mechanics  are  not  to  be  seen,  like  their 
fellows  on  the  Continent,  at  the  billiard- 
table,  or  deep  in  ecarte  in  an  open  cafe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  although  the  "  gents"  who 
pursue  such  amusements  are  careful  to  retire 
iroin  public  view ;  although  card-playing  in  a 
public-house  involves  the  forfeit  of  the  land- 
lord's license ;  we  must  not  plume  ourselves-  on 
our  superior  virtue.  The  ring — the  betting 
ring — appears  to  swallow  up  all  other  English 
gambling  tastes,  and  to  have  stomach  for  them  all. 
Even  of  the  section  who  prefer  the  time  bargains 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  a  few  are  found  in 
both  places,  and  combine  the  financial  respect- 
ability of  Capel-court  with  electrotype  fashion  of 
Hyde  Park-corner. 

To  accommodate  the  widely  pervading  taste 
which  prevails  as  fiercely  in  cotton-worshipping 
Lancashire  and  horse-worshipping  Yorkshire,  as 
among  the  idlest  and  fastest  society  of  London, 
the  business  instincts  of  England  have  created  a 
class  of  professionals  "  who  do  for  a  living  what 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  do  for 
pleasure ;"  parallel  in  position  and  calling  to  the 
brokers  and  jobbers  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  they 
bet  on  commission  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  appear,  who  desire  to  back  or  bet  against 
their  own  horses,  or  who  are  ready,  at  a  price, 
to  back  or  lay  the  odds  against  any  horse  for  any 
race,  and  thus  accommodate  the  many  who, 
without  being  gamblers,  once  or  twice  in  the 
year  take  a  ticket  in  the  turf  lottery  by  risking 
a  few  pounds  on  a  favourite  local  horse. 

Legs — that  is  Blacklegs — the  betting  brokers 
were  formerly  called;  but  now,  established  com- 
pact and  numerous,  that  title  is  voted  ungenteel, 
and  they  are  Turfmen  or  Commissioners.  Among 
the  motley  mob  of  sharks  who  live  by  setting- 
their  polished  wits  against  the  folly  and  igno- 
rance of  young  gambling  enthusiasts,  great 
fortunes  are  realised,  and  these,  chiefly,  by 
losing,  not  by  winning  horses.  Hence,  familiar 
in  their  mouths  are  such  phrases  as  "a  dead 
un,"  "as  good  as  boiled,"  and  other  sen- 
tences expressive  of  the  advantage  of  betting 
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against  a  horse  that  can  by  no  possibility 
win :  for  "dead"  is  a  metaphorical  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  condition  of  an  animal  sure  not  to 
run,  or,  if  running,  "made  safe  not  to  win." 
In  the  old  rude  times  of  this  profession,  a 
man,  one  Dawson,  was  hanged  for  poisoning  a 
batch  of  horses  at  Newmarket,  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  bets  of  his  employers,  some  of  whom 
were  of  considerable  "turf"  respectability;  but 
the  march  of  knowledge  has  abolished  such  rude 
methods,  ami  it  is  found  that  a  bucket  of  water 
and  a  little  hay  administered  by  a  bribed  groom- 
boy  at  a  wrong  time,  are  less  penal,  and  equally 
effective  in  "  stopping  a  flyer's  gallop." 

The  great  art  of  modern  turi  gambling  is  not 
to  ascertain  what  horse  will  win,  out  what  horse 
is  sure,  or  can  be  made  sure,  to  lose.  A 
stolid  countenance,  a  comprehensive  memory, 
quick  powers  of  calculation,  hawk-like  decision, 
iron  nerves,  and  no  scruples,  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  prosperity,  iu  this  now  thoroughly  or- 
ganised profession.  If  to  these  be  added  an 
appearance  of  candour,  either  under  the  disguise 
of  blunt  frankness,  or  bland  politeness,  greater 
success  is  probable.  Legs  include  men  of  all 
ranks :  successful  pimps  and  broken  country 
squires.  Even  a  convicted  thief,  if  once  in- 
troduced into  the  ring,  and  punctual  in  his 
payments,  may  become  in  a  very  few  years  a 
great  and  honoured  capitalist.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  are  those  who  are  unhampered 
by  the  impediment  of  respectable  associations, 
recollections,  or  education.  The  keenest  gra- 
duate of  Cambridge  has  little  chance  against 
a  calculating  boy-groom.  And  it  is  among  a 
mob  of  these  hard-headed,  india-rubber-hearted 
gentrv  that  our  callow  youth,  fresh  from  the 
school  and  the  university,  plunge,  in  the  hopeful 
speculation  of  making  a  prout  out  of  horse- 
racing. 

Wonderful  are  the  mnemonics  of  the  veterans 
of  five-and-twenty  Derbys  or  St.  Legers,  and 
cunning  is  the  arithmetic  which  enables  them  to 
calculate  the  odds  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  few 
points  in  their  own  favour.  Considering  the 
character  we  have  on  the  Continent  for  cold- 
blooded common  sense,  it  is  really  extraordi- 
nary to  note  how  every  year  from  the  shop 
and  the  factory  —  from  the  schools  and  the 
universities — from  the  citizen's  snug  villa  and 
the  peer's  mansion — from  the  parsonage  and 
the  dissenting  minister's  house — from  the  army 
and  even  from  the  navy— a  crowd  of  young  and 
tender  aspirants  for  turf  successes  come  forth  to 
feed  and  iatten  these  gentry.  Of  course,  out  of  the 
great  annual  supply  of  recruits  to  the  turf,  some 
are  endowed  with  special  qualifications  for  "  rob- 
bery"— that  is  the  playful  term  by  which  the  turf- 
man, in  his  familiar  moments,  designates  his  large 
hauls,  his  "  great  pots" — and  thnve,  or  survive, 
being  by  nature's  gifts,  although  young,  incipient 
sharks— snakelings  not  yet  come  to  their  poison 
teeth,  or  use  of  slime,  or  suffocating  power  of 
tail.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  juveniles 
who  pit  their  velvet  skins  against  the  tough- 
hided,  crafty  Pythons,  either  perish  in  the  con- 
flict, or  retire  permanently  wounded. 


To  some,  ruin  means  ten  pounds ;  to  others, 
a  hundred;  to  others,  a  thousand;  to  others, 
ten  thousand;  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
lose  and  pay,  some  few  return  to  honest 
work,  others  &ink  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
unsuccessful  roguery.  A  select  few  acquire 
strength  as  they  go,  after  expending  the  income 
of  a  German  prince  in  acquiring  experience.  The 
demigod  of  the  passing  generation  of  Turfites 
is  said  to  have  lost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
before  he  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
tutors,  and,  by  betting  through  commissioners 
against  his  own  horses,  "sell  the  ring  area! 
bargain." 

It  is  of  him  the  story  is  told  that,  having 
written  instructions  to  one  of  his  travelling 
financial  agents  staying  in  Cottonopolis,  to  bet 
for  and  against  certain  of  his  lordship's  stud, 
which  were  in  favour  with  the  public,  but  not 
all  intended  to  win,  lie  was  alarmed,  after  a 
time,  at  seeing  grave  alterations  in  the  price 
current  of  the  Betting  market.  He  received 
no  answer  from  his  commissioner,  and  a  special 
messenger,  after  instituting  searching  inquiries, 
ascertained  that  the  letter,  partly  misdirected, 
had  never  been  delivered.  But,  by  some  myste- 
rious intuition,  the  sporting  clerks  of  the  post- 
office  happened  to  nave  acted  in  accordance 
with,  my  lord's  instructions. 

No  doubt  there  are  unblemished  gentlemen 
who,  being  rich,  acute,  and  calm,  play  with  the 
turf  as  they  might  play  at  whist,  for  nominal 
stakes,  and  run  their  horses  for  pleasure  without  , 
troubling  themselves  with  the  toil  of  abstruse 
combinations.  To  these  the  turf  is  a  gentle  re- 
laxation from  more  severe  pursuits,  and  a  means 
of  killing  a  little  idle  time. 

There  is  a  story  current  of  a  distinguished  no- 
bleman who,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  poor 
and  not  so  famous  as  he  is  now,  deferred  paying 
bis  "honest"  trainer's  bill  so  long  and  so  in- 
geniously, that  the  trainer  was  obliged  to  let  his 
lordship  s  filly  win  a  great  race,  and  thus  squared 
the  account,  leaving  a  balance  for  his  employer. 
But  only  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  rank  is  equal 
to  such  a  feat. 

Constant  in  his  attendance  at  Newmarket  is 
the  Earl  of  Gallowglass.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  never  missed  a  race  meeting  there.  Vio- 
lently rubbing  his  head,  as  if  his  whole  fortune 
depended  on  the  event,  he  watches  the  running 
of  his  remarkably  unlucky  colts  and  allies, 
which  are  found  sometimes  in  front  within  a 
few  lengths  of  the  winning-post,  often  second, 
very  rarely  first,  and  thus  soliloquises  softly: 
"  G&llowgiass  wins  —  Gallowglass  wins ;"  a 
little  louder,  "  Gallowglass  wins !"  in  a  scream, 
"  No  he  don't !  —  no  he  don't !"  then,  &otto 
voce,  as  he  walks  his  hack  away  in  disgust, 
"Gallowglass  is  a  fool !"  This  enthusiastic  old 
gentleman  has  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  a 
year,  and  spends  ten  thousand  of  it  every  year 
in  breeding,  training,  and  running  a  most  unfor- 
tunate stud,  considering,  apparently  like  Charles 
Fox,  that,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  winning, 
losing  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.  Ou  the 
same  heath,  which  was  solely  dedicated  to  the 
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serious  business  of  racing,  until  the  innovation 
of  excursion  trains  brought  down  a  few  cockneys, 
might  be  seen,  not  long  since,  a  young  noble- 
man, little  past  his  majority,  with  ready  money 
in  six  figures,  and  estates  in  the  counties,  moved 
almost  to  tears  at  the  loss  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
risked  on  the  private  secret  information  of  one 
of  the  dear  friends  who  surround  such  deep- 
woolled  sheep.  A  thousand  pounds  to  this 
young  gentleman  represents  something  less  than 
five  pounds  to  the  earner  of  five  hundred  a  year. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  the  great  Baron 
Bullion,  whose  words  can  make  emperors  flinch, 
led  away  almost  hysterical  by  his  humbling 
toadies  when  his  favourite  colt  Contango  ran  all 
behind  for  that  blue  riband  of  the  turf  the 
Chalk  Down  stakes. 

In  a  word,  if  you  would  see  the  proudest  and 
the  wealthiest  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the 
meanest  and  the  neediest,  watch  the  aspect  of 
the  betting  ring  before  and  after  a  great  race. 
In  the  height  of  the  excitement  of  winning  a 
great  race,  a  duke  has  been  known  to  accept  the 
congratulations  and  shake  the  hands  of  a 
burglarious  cat's-meat  dealer. 

The  solemn  festivals — the  "settling"  days 
after  great  races — at  that  methodist-chapel- 
looking  building  between  Tattersall's  sale-yard 
and  the  cows'  grass-plot,  where  bank-notes  are 
carried  by  sheaves,  and  wafted  about  like  waste 
paper,  bring  to  a  crucial  test  the  one  virtue 
essential  for  standing  on  the  first  line — the 
grenadiers  of  the  guard  of  turf  men — pay- 
ment, prompt  payment.  You  may  be  a  frau- 
dulent bankrupt,  a  pickpocket,  a  forger,  free 
by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment ;  you  may  be 
guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes,  or  notorious  for  the 
basest  propensities ;  but,  so  long  as  you  pay, 
you  will  be  admitted  freely  to  the  subscription- 
rooms,  and  the  betting  rings.  You  are  sure  of  the 
familiar  if  not  friendly  companionship  of  your 
fellow-professionals,  and  you  may  probably  find 
yourself  honoured  with  some  playful  nickname, 
descriptive  of  your  peculiar  rascality.  Palmer, 
who  never  entered  the  London  betting  mart,  had 
acquired,  long  before  his  detection,  the  sobriquet 
among  his  fraternity,  implying  his  propensity  for 
"  dosing" — that  was  the  mild  word. 

Extremes  meet  on  the  turf,  and  part,  too ;  the 
lowest  rise  and  the  highest  fall ;  Boots  becomes 
a  squire  ;  an  earl's  son  becomes  a  felon.  The  old 
adage  that  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  is  to  be  seen  worked  out  in  the  gradual 
approach  to  forms  and  practices  of  respectability, 
to  an  imitation  of  the  habits  of  more  scrupulous 
men,  in  the  closing  day  of  the  career  of  a  suc- 
cessful turfman,  who,  secure  in  his  hundred  or 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  abandons  the 
ways  of  his  youth,  and  sets  himself  down  to 
found  a  family.  He  buys  an  estate,  or  two, 
or  three;  he  builds  a  church;  he  subscribes 
splendidly  to  charities ;  he  has  the  best  shoot- 
ing in  the  county,  and  the  best  people  he 
can  get  to  shoot  over  it ;  he  is  easy  with  his 
debtors  of  good  family,  and  prepared  with 
ready  money  to  lend,  on  good  security  ;  he  mar- 
ries his  daughters  to  clergymen,  and  provides 


the  husbands  with  benefices.  And  thus  with 
quiet  manners  our  blackleg  adventurer  gets 
on,  until  people  of  the  money-worshipping  sect 
begin  to  say  that  really  Mr.  Crossit  is  a  very 
decent,  respectable  man.  And  yet  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  these  millionnaires  whose  life 
would  bear  investigation,  whose  turning-point 
of  success  will  not  be  found  to  rest  on  some 
"famous  robbery." 

It  would  be  rather  curious  to  see  our  noble- 
men, our  gentlemen,  our  squires,  our  military 
heroes,  the  soul  of  honour  and  pink  of  gentility, 
men  proud  of  their  position  and  their  pedigree, 
parsons,  doctors, lawyers,  booking  bets,  bandying 
jests,  and  exchanging  compliments  with  an  ex- 
pickpocket,  who,  after  having  been  ducked  in 
divers  horse-ponds  and  cropped  in  many  gaols 
for  petty  larcenies,  has  abandoned  a  pursuit  un- 
worthy of  his  genius,  now  has  his  town  house 
and  country  mansion,  and  a  string  of  race- 
horses whose  losings  pay  him  quite  as  well  as 
their  winnings.  A  race-dinner  of  the  present 
day  is  a  fine  sight :  the  ex-pickpocket's  health 
is  proposed  by  Major  Malachi  O'Donohue,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ireland ;  and,  close 
beside,  might  sit  bobbing  and  nobbing,  planning 
future  and  rejoicing  in  past  robberies,  prize- 
fighting publicans,  ex-grooms,  ex-shoeblacks,  and 
ex-waiters,  all  prosperous,  luxurious,  dressed 
by  the  best  tailors,  jewellers,  and  bootmakers, 
all  paying,  and,  therefore,  all  jostling  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  seeking  some  private  in- 
formation, some  secret  advantage,  all  living 
and  struggling  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  best 
of  each  other.  For  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween trade  and  gambling  is,  that  in  trade  both 
parties  may  profit,  in  gambling  one  must  lose. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange,  there  is  a  legitimate 
business  to  be  done,  there  are  tangible  securi- 
ties to  transfer,  which  aiford  a  legitimate  science 
to  men  of  high  character  and  honour.  On  the 
turf,  a  small  army,  whose  natural  talents  for 
roguery  have  been  sharpened  by  long  experi- 
ence, thrive  on  folly.  Every  year  produces  its 
crop  of  recruits,  and  of  victims,  the  greater 
number  obscure.  But  every  now  and  then  a 
great  light  breaks  in.  Eour  or  five  years 
ago,  the  handsomest,  the  haughtiest,  the 
boldest  member  of  the  turf  was  a  man  of 
noble  family,  of  literary  and  social  accom- 
plishments above  the  average,  to  whom,  by 
ability  as  well  as  by  position,  high  office  was  open. 
As  to  his  means,  who  limits  the  means  of  a 
great  peer's  son  ?  It  was  known  that  he  betted 
largely,  borrowed  largely,  and  paid  punctually. 
At  length  the  bubble  burst ;  the  great  gentle- 
man who,  unlike  many  of  his  class,  never  per- 
mitted the  slightest  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
his  low-born  associates,  disappeared.  There  was 
a  groan  of  distress  from  Hebrews  calling  for 
some  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  Christian  bill  dis- 
counters claimed  a  like  sum ;  a  wealthy  racing 
peer,  who  did  not  say  a  word,  could  have 
claimed  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Another 
peer,  who  had  been,  before  he  took  to  the  turf 
trade,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  class,  found 
the  result  of  joint  racing  speculations  in  a  loss 
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of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  by  degrees 
rumour  grew  into  certainty,  confirmed  by  the 
verdict  of  a  court  of  law.  It  then  appeared  that 
this  great,  haughty,  historically  named  gentleman 
had  forged  on  all  his  friends  m  every  shape  ;  in 
cheques,  for  which  at  the  last  moment  he  ob- 
tained ciish ;  in  acceptances,  by  which,  with  a 
real  income  of  less  than  a  thousand  a  year,  he 
had  for  many  years  paid  thirty  thousand  a  year 
in  interest  at  sixty  per  cent.  This  is  one  great 
example  of  turf  education;  but  innumerable 
smaller  instances  occur ;  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  supply  their  full  quota  to  the  general 
ruin.  Every  year,  instances  of  larceny,  instances 
of  forgery.  As  for  forgery,  it  is  so  common  a 
sequence  of  unsuccessful  turf  speculation,  that 
the  young  gentleman  who  takes  to  the  betting- 
ring  as  an  easy  and  genteel  mode  of  increasing 
his  income,  may  make  pretty  sure  of  shaking 
hands  with  a  gentleman  who  has  forged,  or  is 
about  to  forge.  It  is  an  old  rule  with  the  sixty 
per  cent,  discounter,  that  from  a  man  of  respect- 
able connexions  a  forged  acceptance  is  a  better 
security  than  a  genuine  bill. 


SHOOTING  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK. 

APOUX>S  SMITH  was  our  guide  on  my  first 
tramp  among  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New 
York.  He  is  a  famous  fellow,  Polios,  or  Paul, 
as  he  is  called.  A  tall  athletic  Yankee,  with 
no  superfluous  flesh  about  him,  raw-boned, 
with  a  good-natured  twinkle  in  his  blue  eye, 
brimful  of  genuine  Yankee  humour ;  he  has  no 
bad  habits,  and  is,  withal,  the  best  rifle-shot,  pad- 
dler,  and  compounder  of  forest  stews  in  the 
whole  region.  Let  me  tell  his  last  exploit. 
In  Yankee  parlance,  he  was  "  courting  a  gal," 
and  in  a  strait  to  get  married,  so  he  resolved  to 
build  him  an  hotel,  and  settle.  He  knew  a  little 
lake,  or  rather  pond,  on  the  middle  branch  of 
the  St.  Regis  River  suited  to  his  purpose.  There 
was  a  log  shanty  on  it,  with  two  springs  close 
by  ;  it  was  in  a  part  of  the  forest  little  hunted, 
and  abounding  in  deer  and  trout,  and  it  commu- 
nicated directly  with  the  great  St.  Regis  Lake, 
and  other  ponds.  The  winter  in  those  elevated 
regions  is  almost  Arctic.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1859,  he  plunged  into  the  forest  with 
two  lumbermen,  took  possession  of  the  shanty, 
and  began  his  clearing.  The  snow  was  five  or 
six  feet  deep,  and  the  cold  intense.  They  felled 
the  gigantic  trees,  pines,  hemlocks,  firs,  and 
cedars,  cut  out  beams,  split  shingles,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  large  house  on  the  bank  o! 
the  lake.  The  boards  were  sawn  at  a  mill  down 
the  river.  They  cut  out  a  road  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  nearest  point  of  a  neglectec 
military  road,  which  traverses  the  St.  Regis 
country  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. During  this  time,  Smith,  as  he  told  me, 
went  a  courting  every  Sunday,  a  trifle  of  thirty 
miles,  sometimes  on  snow-shoes.  lie  also  went 
to  New  York  and  selected  his  furniture,  besides 
visiting  Boston.  The  house,  a  large  frame 
building,  was  completed  and  furnished,  and  Pau 
was  married  and  settled,  before  June. 


It  was  for  this  new  establishment,  andaccord- 
ng  to  directions  received  from  Smith,  that  our 
itlle  party  of  three  left  Boston  in  August. 
3y  rail  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  eleven  hours ; 
across  Lake  Champlain  to  Port  Kent,  New 
York,  and  by  stage  to  Keesville,  on  the  An 
Sable  River,  before  night.  I  could  give  but 

meagre  description  of  our  fifty-mile  ride  in 
an  Adirondack  waggon  on  the  following  day, 
'or  words  feebly  express  what  one  feels  in  pass- 
ng  through  sublime  mountain  scenery. 

I  should  like  to  describe  an  Adirondack 
village,  made  up  of  some  half-dozen  log- 
liouscs  of  the  rudest  description,  with  some- 
times an  unpainted  frame-house,  with  the  sign 
"Post-office  on  it.  The  only  appearance  of 
thrift  is  seen  at  the  smithy  ;  no  hotel,  DO  "  meet- 
ing-house ;"  a  school-house,  falling  to  decay; 
"Cash  Store,"  in  drunken  letters  over  some 
doorway ;  a  lazy  deer-hound  or  two ;  some 
ragged,  timid,  tow-headed  children  playing  in 
the  road ;  a  frouzy,  gipsy -looking  face  peering 
through  a  window;  a  dense  forest  hemming 
in  the  whole.  Sometimes  we  passed  a  pretty 
group  of  plastered  cottages,  with  white  win- 
dow-curtains, and  women  in  snowy  caps,  be- 
longing to  French  Canadians.  Anon,  one  of 
Gerrit  Smith's  black  settlements,  the  houses 
more  dilapidated  than  the  rest,  with  perhaps  a 
laughing  black  boy,  with  a  rim  of  old  hat  upon 
his  woolly  head,  dancing  in  the  doorway.  We 
saw  one  village  utterly  deserted;  a  freshet 
swept  away  its  mill  several  years  ago,  and 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  it.  It  was  called 
New  Sweden.  Then,  we  met  a  long  train  of 
waggons,  drawn  by  mules,  coming  from  the  iron 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  Au  Sable  Forks. 
The  people  in  these  wilds,  excepting  the  miners 
and  charcoal-burners,  live  chieny  by  logging  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  by  hunting  and  farm- 
ing in  the  fall  and  summer.  Every  man  and  boy 
carries  a  rifle.  At  Franklin  Falls,  on  the  River 
Saranac,  we  met  a  man  who  had  been  to  drive 
his  cow  from  pasture.  I  asked  him  if  he  always 
carried  his  rifle  ?  He  said  that  a  few  days  before 
he  had  neglected  to  take  it,  as  usual,  and  had 
met  a  fine  buck  standing  in  the  path,  which 
seemed  to  dispute  his  right  of  way.  Next  day 
he  took  his  gun,  and  there  was  the  buck  again. 
He  fired,  ana  missed  him  ;  but  the  deer,  instead 
of  bounding  away,  stood  stamping  and  "  whist- 
ling"— i.e.  snorting — until  he  reloaded  his  rifle 
and  shot  him. 

We  arrived  at  Smith's,  long  after  sundown, 
and  had  a  hearty  supper  of  venison  and  trout ; 
made  arrangements  for  starting  on  the  morrow, 
and  then  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  Smith  had, 
in  Emerson's  phrase,  "  buildcd  better  than  he 
knew."  Right  opposite,  across  the  lake,  arose 
the  noble  St.  Regis  range,  purple  with  the 
tints  of  morning  and  flecked  with  white  mist. 
In  front  of  the  house  stood  a  tall  weird  pine, 
which  seemed  to  be  whispering  something  to  the 
lake  as  it  leaned  towards  its  rippled  surface. 
On  the  left  was  a  pretty  rocky  island  to  which 
we  paddled  for  our  morning  bath.  Some  black 
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ducks  flew  out  of  a  little  cove  and  saluted  us ; 
the  loons  hallooed  and  laughed  at  our  approach ; 
and  the  trout  leaped  from  under  our  prow. 
Breakfast  done,  we  dressed  in  our  hunting  gear  of 
shirts  and  pantaloons  of  woollen — the  only  fabric 
for  the  woods — got  ready  our  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  set  out  with  one  Paul  and  one  Warren 
for  the  woods.  Warren  was  a  handy  little 
black  fellow,  with  all  the  amusing  peculiarities 
of  the  African  race  developed  to  the  highest 
degree ;  knowing  that  he  would  be  not  only 
very  useful  but  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mer- 
riment, I  engaged  that  he  should  accom- 
pany us  in  the  capacity  of  cook.  I  cannot 
describe  him  better  than  in  the  language  of 
Smith,  who  said  that  he  was  "three  niggers 
rolled  into  one."  We  reached  the  borders  of  a 
pretty  pond  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  St. 
Regis,  and  immediately  put  out  the  dogs  we  had 
brought  with  us,  but  without  driving  any  deer 
into  the  water.  Meanwhile,  we  had  got  ready 
the  boats  Smith  had  sent  over,  and  pushed  out 
into  the  pond.  After  waiting  until  the  baying 
of  one  of  the  dogs  had  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  the  other  had  returned  to  the  shore,  we 
visited  the  shanty  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
night.  This  shanty  was  a  flimsy  affair,  hastily 
constructed  of  boughs,  and  half  covered  with 
bark  ;  but  as  the  day  was  very  promising,  we  took 
no  pains  to  improve  its  condition.  While  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  fishing,  Paul  and  I,  in  one 
of  the  boats,  took  the  inlet  of  the  pond  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  river  to  its  source.  Then,  leaving 
the  boat  we  crossed  a  two-mile  carrying-place  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saranac.  Here  we  found  a  beautiful  pond  six 
miles  in  length,  called  Rainbow,  with  a  long 
jidge  of  granite  boulders,  probably  of  glacial 
formation,  running  along  its  side. 

In  this  place,  I  once  passed  a  night  with 
Paul,  wrapped  in  our  blankets,  with  the  earth 
for  a  mattress  and  the  stars  for  a  canopy, 
after  a  weary  and  unsuccessful  night  hunt. 
It  was  upon  this  very  ridge,  at  a  point  only 
a  few  rods  in  width,  where  it  separates  Rain- 
bow Pond  from  another  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
called  Clear  Lake.  I  was  awakened  during  the 
night  by  a  sound,  wailing  and  prolonged — now 
rising  quick  and  sharp  like  the  cry  of  a  dog, 
again  sinking  into  a  moan — which  I  had  not 
heard  before,  and  which  seemed  to  come  from  a 
neighbouring  hill.  I  awoke  Paul  to  ask  what  it 
was. 

"  Waal  neow,  them's  wolves.  Sure  as  you're 
alive  them  'ere's  in  full  chase  after  a  deer,  and 
they'll  never  leave  him  till  they  run  him 
down." 

"But,"  said  I,  "suppose  they  should  run 
along  this  ridge?"  thinking  we  should  stand 
about  as  good  a  chance  of  escape  as  a  driver  who 
should  take  the  railroad  track  for  a  highway. 
But  Smith  had  dropped  asleep  again  immediately, 
so  I  concluded  that  the  danger  could  not  be  great, 
and  followed  his  example.  After  gazing  my  fil 
at  this  lovely  sheet  of  water,  and  watching  a 
deer  in  distant  meadow,  we  returned  to  our 
camp.  On  the  way  across  a  "mash"  (Anglice 


meadow)  I  stepped  upon  some  floating  moss  on 
;he  bank  of  a  stream  and  immediately  found  my- 
self waist-deep  in  black  mud,  from  which  I  was 
extricated  by  the  guide. 

"Neow,  that  'ere  puts  me  in  mind  it  was 
just  about  here  that  I  put  Mr.  Waddy  in  once. 
That  'ere  Mr.  Waddy  was  the  curousest  man  to 
»o  a  huntin'  that  ever  you  went  anywheres. 
Why,  he  used  to  dress  himself  in  these  woods 
just  as  nice  as  if  he  was  goin'  to  a  ball !  Used 
to  ile  his  hair  and  put  on  them  little  thin  gloves, 
and  a  stand-up  dickey  and  a  breast-pin,  and  a 
swallow-tailed  coat.  If  he  got  a  spot  on  his 
shirt-bosom  he  would  go  and  change  it.  He 
had  the  awfullest  sight  of  traps  ever  you  see, 
and  them  had  to  be  all  carried.  He  couldn't 
shoot  at  all  unless  everything  sot  just  right. 
He  was  a  good  hand  at  a  mark,  but  he  had  the 
ague  so  bad  he  never  could  hit  a  deer.  I  gave 
him  more  shots  in  these  parts  than  I  ever  gave 
to  any  one  man.  He  couldn't  hit  nothin'.  Waal, 
I'd  got  awful  tired  of  him,  so  one  morning,  as  I 
was  paddling  him  along  this  stream,  I  saw  a 
buck  under  them  tamaracs. 

"'Now,  Mr.  Smith,'  says  he,  'if  you'll  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  step  ashore,  I  think  I 
could  hit  that  one ;  this  boat  shakes  so  I  can't 
shoot.' 

" '  I  guess  that  air's  the  trouble,  Mr.  Waddy,' 
says  I ;  and  I  shoved  in  agin  some  of  this 
floatin'  stuff.  '  Look  eout  where  you're  a  goin' 
to,'  says  I.  But  he  was  lookin'  hard  at  the  deer, 
and  as  soon  as  he  stepped  out  o'  the  boat,  he  went 
down,  and  that  was  the  last  I  see  on  him  for  as 
much  as  a  minute.  More  'n  half  an  acre  of  the 
stuff  shook  and  swashed  round,  and  this  'ere 
black  mud  bubbled  up,  and  I  thought  I'd  lost 
Mr.  Waddy.  Pretty  soon  I  see  his  head  and 
pulled  him  into  the  boat. 

" '  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  this  is  an  awful  piece  of 
business !  This  is  positively  frightful !  Take  me 
home,'  says  he. 

"  Waal,  that  air  Mr.  Waddy,  he  was  the 
curousest  crittur  to  hunt  ever  you  see.  He  had 
a  great  long  knife  shaped  like  a  sword,  with  a 
red  leather  scabbard  all  covered  over  with  carv- 
ing and  silver,  and  he  used  to  lug  that  reound 
with  him.  He  couldn't  never  kill  nothin',  and 
he  never  drawed  it  but  once  as  I  remember. 
I  paddled  him  one  day  close  up  to  a  little  fahn, 
and  he  fired  and  wounded  him  so  that  he  set 
right  down  on  his  hind-quarters. 

" '  Neow,'  says  I,  '  Mr.  Waddy,  's  a  chance 
for  you  to  blood  that  'ere  handsome  knife  o' 
yourn.  Get  out  and  catch  him  by  the  ears  and 
cut  his  throat.1 

"  Waal,  he  went  at  that  fahn  just  as  though  he 
was  afeered  on  him,  and  every  time  he'd  offer  to 
lay  a  hold  on  him  that  fahn  'd  dodge  away 
his  head,  and  then  Mr.  Waddy  he'd  go  at  him 
agin.  By-aiid-by,  he'd  got  hold,  and  he  drawed 
that  big  knife,  and  was  just  a  puttin'  it  to  his 
throat,  when  the  little  crittur  opened  his  mouth 
and  baaed  right  out  at  him. 

"'Oh!  Mr.  Smith,'  says  he,  letting  go,  with 
a  kind  o'  plaintive  voice,  as  though  he  was  sick 
to  his  stomach,  '  did  you  hear  that  melancholy 
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noise  P  Oh,  what  a  doleful  sound !  I  can't  do  it, 
Mr.  Smith.' 

"Waal,"  says  I,  "Mr.  Waddy,  I  guess  you 
and  me  'd  better  go  home,  your  feelto's  is  too 
tender  to  go  a  hunting." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  arrived 
at  the  shanty  again.  There  were  heavy  clouds  to 
the  sky,  and  there  was  an  ominous  moaning  in  the 
forest.  Supper  over,  we  set  about  repairing  our 
roof  with  the  bark  of  a  large  hemlock,  until  we 
were  driven  in  by  the  rain.  Soon  the  terrific 
thunder  and  lightning  obliged  us  to  abandon  our 
cherished  plan  of  night  hunting,  and,  after  a 
pipe  and  a  few  yarns  from  Paul,  we  turned  in. 
Towards  morning  I  awoke,  to  find  myself  lying 
in  a  puddle  of  water,  and  feeling,  withal,  very 
miserable.  I  expressed  aloud  my  not  flattering 
opinion  touching  the  shanty,  as  I  stepped  out  to 
the  fire ;  by  the  side  of  which  Warren  was 
stretched  on  a  log,  in  the  midst  of  the  drench- 
ing rain, 

"  Go  way,  ole  shanty,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  you  ain't  nowheres.  Here's  comfort !  It 
melts  just  as  fast  as  it  falls,  and  runs  right  off. 
I  b'lieve  dis  yere  roast's  a  getting  done  too  much 
on  one  side,"  said  he,  turning  himself  over. 

So  I  found  the  boat,  and  paddled  out  into  the 
lake  to  warm  myself  by  exercise.  As  soon  as 
day  broke,  we  called  a  council,  and  agreed  to 
return  and  go  to  St.  Regis  Lake,  which  was  at 
that  time  unoccupied,  but  which,  as  it  was  now 
the  middle  of  the  season,  might  be  seized  upon  by 
some  one  before  us  if  we  delayed. 

Hurrah  for  St.  Regis !  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  after  the  two  days'  rain  when  we  rowed 
up  that  broad  river,  six  miles,  through  Spitfire 
Pond,  and  into  that  superb  lake,  always  over- 
shadowed by  those  noble  mountains.  St.  Regis 
Lake  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  region,  and 
comparatively  little  visited.  Sixteen  miles  of 
unbroken  forest  make  its  margin,  numerous 
islands  stud  its  surface,  and  high  mountains 
frown  upon  it  from  every  side.  What  a  week  we 
passed  there!  We  leaped  and  halloed  like 
madmen.  Hurrah !  No  more  artificial  restraints, 
not  even  a  fence !  Our  log-shanty,  on  an  island 
in  t  he  middle  of  the  lake,  was  a  model  one,  per- 
fectly new.  Its  owner,  or  rather  its  builder, 
was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Smith,  and  kindly 
offered  it  to  us.  By  day  our  hounds  bayed  in 
the  forest,  while  we  watched  on  some  shady 
point  for  the  deer  to  come  into  the  lake,  with  a 
smudge  near  by  to  keep  off  "  dem  ere  disrepu- 
table midges,"  as  Warren  called  them.  These 
midges  were  our  chief,  I  had  almost  said  our  only, 
annoyance.  They  are  a  very  minute  fly  that 
appears  in  swarms,  filling  the  air,  and  find- 
ing its  way  through  and  beneath  the  clothing 
to  every  part  of  the  skin,  causing  to  some 
persons  more  irritation  than  the  mosquito.  They 
were  particularly  fond  of  the  black  boy,  so  that 
in  any  doubtful  case  we  would  refer  to  him  to 
know  it'  there  were  any  midges  about.  At  night 
some  mysterious  agency  seemed  to  impel  ns, 
as  we  glided,  without  a  sound  from  the  paddle, 
through  the  level  black,  starting  at  the  white 
statues  which  our  fancy  made  of  the  upturned 


roots  of  fallen  pines.  Marble-like  they  burst 
out  of  the  black  air  as  our  light  struck  upon 
them.  Then  the  challenging  "whistle"  and 
stamp  of  the  deer,  the  silent  rapid  move- 
ment towards  the  shore,  the  startling  splash  of 
the  otter,  disturbed  to  his  slumber ;  then  the  two 
balls  of  fire  in  a  ghastly  outline  of  deer,  and  the 
crack  of  the  rifle,  which,  waking  a  hundred  echoes 
in  those  wilds,  made  our  hearts  leap  into  our 
throats ;  then  a  silence,  stunning  as  the  report, 
and  a  darkness,  dazzling  as  the  flash. 

At  last  we  set  out  for  Tupper's  Lake,  fifty 
miles  distant.  We  took,  besides  rifle-guns  and 
ammunition,  our  blankets,  hatchet,  and  com- 
pass, salt  pork  and  hard  bread,  tea,  sugar, 
stewpan,  and  teapot.  We  had  also  two  guides 
and  two  boats.  The  latter,  long  graceful  lap- 
streaks,  roomy  and  stiff,  yet  so  light  that  a  man 
with  a  neck  yoke  can  carry  one,  half  a  mile. 
(The  canoe,  since  the  departure  of  the  Indians, 
is  little  used ;  though  light  to  carry,  it  is  too 
crank  for  comfort  on  a  long  row.)  We  took 
Warren  as  cook.  His  droll  conceits  and  rollick- 
ing good  humour,  his  grotesque  attitudes  and 
grimaces,  and  his  great  muscular  strength  and 
agility,  made  him  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
party.  His  negro  partiality  for  long  words 
was  always  amusing.  Camping  at  a  little  pond 
called  Bon-bon  one  night,  we  applied  ourselves 
in  Warren's  absence  to  make  some  tea  which 
should  be  better  than  the  miserable  decoction 
known  as  black  tea,  or  camp  tea,  made  by  the 
guides.  We  had,  of  course,  but  one  kind  of 
tea,  but  we  filled  the  teapot  with  the  leaves, 
and  then  poured  on  boiling  water,  and  allowed  it 
to  simmer.  When  Warren  returned,  we  asked 
him  to  try  it.  "Golly,"  said  he,  "dat  ere's 
intosticating — dis  nigger's  inebriated."  Often 
afterwards  he  referred  to  that  tea.  "  Now,  gen'le- 
men,  dere's  three  kinds  of  tea  at  dis  Metropolitan 
Hotel.  In  de  first  place,  dere's  Bon-bon  tea ; 
den  dere's  black  tea ;  and  den  dere's  camp  tea. 
Now,  doctors,  what  kind  of  tea  do  you  diagnos- 
ticate upon  to-day?"  On  the  way  down  the 
Racquette,  he  spied  some  ruffed  grouse,  and 
one  of  us  lent  him  a  fowling-piece  to  shoot 
them.  They  were  in  a  tree,  and,  more  sin- 
gular still,  allowed  him  to  kill  them  one  after 
another  without  offering  to  fly.  "  Warren," 
said  I,  "  you'll  never  make  a  sportsman ;  you 
pointed  your  gun  at  each  partridge  full  a  minute 
before  yon  could  make  up  your  mind  to  fire." 
"I  kuowed  we  was  out  of  grub,"  said  he, 
grinning,  "  and  so  I  took  aim  at  dem  fellers  wid 
de  eye  of  despair.  I  wanted  to  make  anoder  of 
dem  toexceptionable  stews." 

We  traversed  the  St.  Regis  Ponds,  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  woodland  lakes,  and  passed 
over  seven  carrys  to  Little  Clear  Pond.  Then 
we  poled  down  the  river  Sticks,  as  it  is  facetiously 
named  by  the  hunters,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  snags  in  it,  to  Upper  Saranac  Lake.  This 
is  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  presents 
mountain,  lake,  and  forest  scenery  of  the  grandest 
description.  As  we  entered  it  "at  nightfall,  we 
were  all  reminded  of  Landseer's  picture  of 
The  Sanctuarv.  On  our  left  arose  the  whole 
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range  of  the  Adirondack s,  Baldface  and  Mount 
Seward  close  at  hand,  and  far  in  the  south  the 
cone  of  Marcy.  That  night  we  slept  at  a  log- 
house,  on  the  Indian  carrying-place.  Next  day 
we  crossed  the  carry  at  daybreak,  took  the 
Stony  Creek  Ponds,  and  entered  the  Racquette, 
twenty  miles  above  Tupper's  Lake.  Near 
Tupper's  Lake  we  passed  the  clearing  of  an 
old  hunter  named  Symonds,  who  lived  forty 
years  a  hermit  in  these  wilds,  and  died  here  all 
alone.  He  retired  from  place  to  place  before 
the  approach  of  men,  traversed  the  woods  with- 
out compass  or  blaze  (a  mark  made  by  the 
hunters  upon  trees  to  indicate  the  way),  and 
procured  the  few  articles  of  necessity  which  the 
forest  could  not  afford,  in  exchange  for  skins. 

Tupper's  Lake  is  the  most  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque spot  in  the  Adirondacks.  But,  all  the 
Adirondack  forests,  lakes,  and  mountains  are 
for  me  invested  with  the  same  charm  which, 
as  a  boy,  I  used  to  feel  in  the  woods  where  I 
passed  my  school  vacations. 

Strange  and  a-wful  fears  begin  to  press 
The  bosom  with  a  stern  solemnity 

in  the  presence  of  those  whispering  pines  and 
frowning  mountains. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

BEING  in  a  humour  for  complete  solitude  and 
uninterrupted  meditation  this  autumn,  I  have 
taken  a  lodging  for  six  weeks  in  the  most  un- 
frequented part  of  England — in  a  word,  in 
London. 

The  retreat  into  which  I  have  withdrawn  my- 
self, is  Bond-street.  Prom  this  lonely  spot 
make  pilgrimages  into  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness, and  traverse  extensive  tracts  of  the  Great 
Desert.  The  first  solemn  feeling  of  isolation 
overcome,  the  first  oppressive  consciousness  of 
profound  retirement  conquered,  I  enjoy  that 
sense  of  freedom,  and  feel  reviving  within  me 
that  latent  wildness  of  the  original  savage, 
which  has  been  (upon  the  whole  somewhat  fre- 
quently) noticed  by  Travellers. 

My  lodgings  are  at  a  hatter's  —  my  own 
hatter's.  After  exhibiting  no  articles  in  his 
window  for  some  weeks,  but  sea-side  wide- 
awakes, shooting-caps,  and  a  choice  of  rough 
waterproof  head-gear  for  the  moors  and  moun- 
tains, he  has  put  upon  the  heads  of  his  family  as 
much  of  this  stock  as  they  could  carry,  and'has 
taken  them  off  to  the  Isle  of  Tlianet.  His 
young  man  alone  remains — and  remains  alone — 
m  the  shop.  The  young  man  has  let  out  the 
fire  at  which  the  irons  are  heated,  and,  saving 
his  strong  sense  of  duty,  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  take  the  shutters  down. 

Happily  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  the 
young  man  is  a  Volunteer;  most  happily  for 
himself,  or  I  think  he  would  become  the  prey 
of  a  settled  melancholy.  For,  to  live  surrounded 
by  human  hats,  and  alienated  from  human 
heads  to  fit  them  on,  is  surely  a  great  endurance. 
But  the  young  man,  sustained  by  practising  his 
exercise,  and  by  constantly  furbishing  up  hi 


regulation  plume  (it  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
;hat,  as  a  hatter,  he  is  in  a  cock's-feather  corps), 
is  resigned,  and  uncomplaining.  On  a  Satur- 
day, when  he  closes  early  and  gets  his  knicker- 
bockers on,  he  is  even  cheerful/  I  am  gratefully 
particular  in  this  reference  to  him,  because  he  is 
my  companion  through  many  peaceful  hours. 
My  hatter  has  a  desk  up  certain  steps  behind 
his  counter,  enclosed  like  the  clerk's  desk  at 
Church.  I  shut  myself  into  this  place  of  seclu- 
sion, after  breakfast,  and  meditate.  At  such 
times,  I  observe  the  young  man  loading  an  ima- 
ginary rifle  with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
maintaining  a  most  galling  and  destructive  fire 
upon  the  national  enemy.  I  thank  him  publicly 
for  his  companionship  and  his  patriotism. 

The  simple  character  of  my  life,  and  the  calm 
nature  of  the  scenes  by  which  I  am  surrounded, 
occasion  me  to  rise  early.  I  go  forth  in  my 
slippers,  and  promenade  the  pavement.  It  is 
pastoral  to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  air  in  the 
uninhabited  town,  and  to  appreciate  the  shep- 
herdess character  of  the  few  milkwomen  who 
purvey  so  little  milk  that  it  would  be  worth  no- 
body's while  to  adulterate  it,  if  anybody  were 
left  to  undertake  the  task.  On  the  crowded 
sea-shore,  the  great  demand  for  milk,  combined 
with  the  strong  local  temptation  of  chalk,  would 
betray  itself  in  the  lowered  quality  of  the  article. 
In  Arcadian  London,  I  derive  it  from  the  cow. 

The  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  metropolis 
altogether,  and  the  primitive  ways  into  which  it 
has  fallen  in  this  autumnal  Golden  Age,  make  it 
entirely  new  to  me.  Within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  my  retreat,  is  the  house  of  a  friend  who 
maintains  a  most  sumptuous  butler.  I  never, 
until  yesterday,  saw  that  butler  out  of  superfine 
black  broadcloth.  Until  yesterday,  I  never  saw 
him  off  duty,  never  saw  him  (he  is  the  best  of 
butlers)  with  the  appearance  of  having  any  mind 
for  anything  but  the  glory  of  his  master  and  his 
master's  friends.  Yesterday  morning,  walking 
in  my  slippers  near  the  house  of  which  he  is  the 
prop  and  ornament — a  house  now  a  waste  of 
shutters — I  encountered  that  butler,  also  in  his 
slippers,  and  in  a  shooting  suit  of  one  colour, 
and  in  a  low-crowned  straw  hat,  smoking  an 
early  cigar.  He  felt  that  we  had  formerly  met 
in  another  state  of  existence,  and  that  we  were 
translated  into  a  new  sphere.  Wisely  and  well, 
he  passed  me  without  recognition.  Under  his 
arm  he  carried  the  morning  paper,  and  shortly 
afterwards  I  saw  him  sitting  on  a  rail  in  the 
pleasant  open  landscape  of  Regent-street,  perus- 
ing it  at  his  ease  under  the  ripening  sun. 

My  landlord  having  taken  his  whole  establish- 
ment to  be  salted  down,  I  am  waited  on  by  an 
elderly  woman  labouring  under  a  chronic  sniff, 
who,  at  the  shadowy  liour  of  half-past  nine 
o'clock  of  every  evening,  gives  admittance  at 
the  street  door  to  a  meagre  and  mouldy  old  man 
whom  I  have  never  yet  seen  detached  from  a 
flat  pint  of  beer  in  a  pewter  pot.  The  meagre 
and  mouldy  old  man  is  her  husband,  and  the 
pair  have  a  dejected  consciousness  that  they 
are  not  justified  in  appearing  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  come  out  of  some  hole  when 
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London  empties  itself,  and  go  in  again  when  it 
fills.  I  saw  them  arrive  on  the  evening  when  I 
myself  took  possession,  and  they  arrived  with 
the  Hal  pint  of  beer,  and  their  bed  in  a  bundle. 
The  old  man  is  a  weak  old  man,  and  appeared 
to  me  to  get  the  bed  down  the  kitchen  stairs  by 
tumbling  down  with  and  upon  it.  They  make 
their  bed  in  the  lowest  and  remotest  corner  of 
the  basement,  and  they  smell  of  bed,  and  have  no 
possession  but  bed :  unless  it  be  (which  I  rather 
infer  from  an  under-current  of  flavour  in  them) 
cheese.  I  know  their  name,  through  the  chance 
of  having  called  the  wife's  attention,  at  half-past 
nine  on  the  second  evening  of  our  acquaintance, 
to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  some  one  at 
the  house  door;  when  she  apologetically  ex- 
plained, "  It's  on'y  Mister  Klem."  What  be- 
comes of  Mr.  Klem  all  day,  or  when  he  goes 
out,  or  why,  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  penetrate ; 
but  at  half-past  nine  he  never  fails  to  turn  up 
on  the  door-step  with  the  Sat  pint  of  beer.  And 
the  pint  of  beer,  Sat  as  it  is,  is  so  much  more 
important  than  himself,  that  it  always  seems  to 
my  fancy  as  if  it  had  found  him  drivelling  in 
the  street  and  had  humanely  brought  him  home. 
In  making  his  way  below,  Mr.  Klein  never  goes 
down  the  middle  of  the  passage,  like  another 
Christian,  but  shuffles  against  the  wall  as  if  en- 
treating me  to  take  notice  that  he  is  occupying 
as  little  space  as  possible  in  the  house;  and 
whenever  I  come  upon  him  face  to  face,  he  backs 
from  me  in  fascinated  confusion.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  I  have  traced  in  connexion 
with  tins  aged  couple,  is,  that  there  is  a  MissKlem, 
their  daughter,  apparently  ten  years  older  than 
either  of  them,  who  has  also  a  bed  and  smells 
of  it,  and  carries  it  about  the  earth  at  dusk  and 
hides  it  in  deserted  houses.  I  came  into  this 
piece  of  knowledge  through  Mrs.  Klem's  be- 
seeching me  to  sanction  the  sheltering  of  Miss 
Klem  under  that  roof  for  a  single  night,  "  be- 
tween her  takin'  care  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
'ouse  in  Fall  Mall  which  the  family  of  his  back, 
and  another  'ouse  in  Serjameses-street,  which 
the  family  of  leaves  towng  termorrer."  I  gave 
my  gracious  consent  (having  nothing  that  I  know 
of  to  do  with  it),  and  in  the  shadowy  hours  Miss 
Klem  became  perceptible  on  the  door-step, 
wrestling  with  a  bed  in  a  bundle.  Where  she 
made  it  up  for  the  night  I  cannot  positively 
state,  but,  1  think,  in  a  sink.  I  know  that  with 
the  instinct  of  a  reptile  or  an  insect,  she  stowed  it 
and  herself  away  in  deep  obscurity.  In  the  Klem 
family,  I  have  noticed  another  remarkable  gift  of 
nature,  and  that  is  a  power  they  possess  ot  con- 
verting everything  into  flue.  Such  broken 
victuals  as  they  take  by  stealth,  appear  (what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  viands)  invariably  to 
generate  flue  ;  and  even  the  nightly  pint  of  beer, 
instead  of  assimilating  naturally,  strikes  me  as 
breaking  out  in  that  form,  equally  on  the  shabby 
gown  of  Mrs.  Klem,  and  the  threadbare  coat  of 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Klem  has  no  idea  of  my  name — as  to 
Mr.  Klein,  he  has  no  idea  of  anything — and  only 
knows  me  as  her  good  gentleman.  Thus,  if 
doubtful  whether  I  am  in  my  room  or  no,  Mrs. 


Klem  taps  at  the  door  and  says,  "  Is  my  good 
gentleman  here  ?"  Or,  if  a  messenger  desiring 
to  see  me  were  consistent  with  my  solitude,  she 
would  show  him  in  with  "  Here  is  my  good  gen- 
tleman." I  find  this  to  be  a  generic  custom. 
For,  I  meant  to  have  observed  before  now,  that 
in  its  Arcadian  time  all  my  part  of  London  is 
indistinctly  pervaded  by  the  Klem  species.  They 
creep  about  with  beds,  and  go  to  bed  in  miles 
of  deserted  houses.  They  hold  no  companion- 
ship, except  that  sometimes,  after  dark,  two  of 
them  will  emerge  from  opposite  houses,  and 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  on  neutral 
ground,  or  will  peep  from  adjoining  houses  over 
an  interposing  barrier  of  area  railings,  and  com- 
pare a  few  reserved  mistrustful  notes  respecting 
their  good  ladies  or  good  gentlemen.  This  I  have 
discovered  in  the  course  of  various  solitary 
rambles  I  have  taken  Northward  from  my  re- 
tirement, along  the  awful  perspectives  of  Wim- 
pole-street,  Harlev-street,  and  similar  frowning 
regions.  Their  effect  would  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  primeval  forests,  but 
for  the  Klem  stragglers;  these  may  be  dimly 
observed,  when  the  heavy  shadows  fall,  flitting 
to  and  fro,  putting  up  the  door-chain,  taking  in 
the  pint  of  oeer,  lowering  like  phantoms  at  the 
dark  parlour  windows,  or  secretly  consorting 
underground  with  the  dust-bin  and  the  water 
cistern. 

In  the  Burlington  Arcade,  I  observe,  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  a  primitive  state  of  manners 
to  have  superseded  the  baneful  influences  of 
ultra  civilisation.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  inno- 
cence of  the  ladies'  shoe-shops,  the  artificial 
flower  repositories,  and  the  head-dress  depots. 
They  are  in  strange  hands  at  this  time  of  year — 
hands  of  unaccustomed  persons,  who  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  prices  of  the  goods, 
and  contemplate  them  with  unsophisticated  de- 
light and  wonder.  The  children  of  these  virtuous 
people  exchange  familiarities  in  the  Arcade,  and 
temper  the  asperity  of  the  two  tall  beadles. 
Their  youthful  prattle  blends  in  an  unwonted 
manner  with  the  harmonious  shade  of  the  scene, 
and  the  general  effect  is,  as  of  the  voices  of  birds 
in  a  grove.  In  this  happy  restoration  of  the 
golden  time,  it  has  been  my  privilege  even  to  see 
the  bigger  beadle's  wife.  She  brought  him  his 
dinner  in  a  basin,  and  he  ate  it  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  afterwards  fell  asleep  like  a  satiated  child.  At 
Mr.  Truefitt's,  the  excellent  hairdresser's,  they 
are  learning  French  to  beguile  the  time;  and 
even  the  few  solitaries  left  on  guard  at  Mr.  At- 
kinson's, the  perfumer's  round  the  corner  (gene- 
rally the  most  inexorable  gentlemen  in  London, 
and  the  most  scornful  of  three-and-sixpence), 
condescend  a  little  as  they  drowsily  bide  or  recal 
their  turn  for  chasing  the  ebbing  Neptune  on 
the  ribbed  sea-sand.  From  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roskell's,  the  jewellers,  all  things  are  absent 
but  the  precious  stones,  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  soldierly  pensioner  at  the  door  with  his 
decorated  breast.  I  might  stand  night  and  day 
for  a  month  to  come,  m  Saville-row,  with  my 
tongue  out,  yet  not  find  a  doctor  to  look  at  it 
for  love  or  money.  The  dentists'  instruments 
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are  rusting  in  their  drawers,  and  their  horrible 
cool  parlours,  where  people  pretend  to  read  the 
Every-Day  Book  and  not  to  be  afraid,  are  doing 
penance  for  their  grimness  in  white  sheets.  The 
light-weight  of  shrewd  appearance,  with  one  eye 
always  shut  up,  as  if  he  were  eating  a  sharp 
gooseberry  in  all  seasons,  who  usually  stands  at 
the  gateway  of  the  livery  stables  on  very  little 
legs  under  a  very  large  waistcoat,  has  gone  to 
Doncaster.  Of  such  undesigning  aspect  is  his 
guileless  Yard  now,  with  its  gravel  and  scarlet 
beans,  and  the  yellow  Break  housed  under  a  glass 
roof  in  a  corner,  that  I  almost  believe  I  could 
not  be  taken  in  there,  if  I  tried.  In  the  places 
of  business  of  the  great  tailors,  the  cheval- 
glasses  are  dim  and  dusty  for  lack  of  being 
looked  into.  Binges  of  brown  paper  coat  and 
waistcoat  bodies  look  as  funereal  as  if  they  were 
the  hatchments  of  the  customers  with  whose 
names  they  are  inscribed ;  the  measuring  tapes 
hang  idle  on  the  wall ;  the  order-taker,  left  on 
the  hopeless  chance  of  some  one  looking  in, 
yawns  in  the  last  extremity  over  the  books  of 
patterns,  as  if  h  were  trying  to  read  that  enter- 
taining library.  The  hotels  in  Brook-street  have 
no  one  in  them,  ind  the  staffs  of  servants  stare 
disconsolately  for  next  season  out  of  all  the  win- 
dows. The  very  man  who  goes  about  like  an  erect 
Turtle,  between  two  boards  recommendatory  of 
the  Sixteen  Shilling  Trousers,  is  aware  of  him- 
self as  a  hollow  mockery,  and  eats  filberts  while 
he  leans  his  hinder  shell  against  a  wall. 

Among  these  tranquillising  objects,  it  is  my 
delight  to  walk  and  meditate.  Soothed  by  the 
repose  around  me,  I  wander  insensibly  to  con- 
siderable distances,  and  guide  myself  back  by 
the  stars.  Thus,  I  enjoy  the  contrast  of  a  few 
still  partially  inhabited  and  busy  spots  where  all 
the  lights  are  not  fled,  where  all  the  garlands 
are  not  dead,  whence  all  but  I  have  not  de- 
parted. Then,  does  it  appear  to  me  that  in  this 
age  three  things  are  clamorously  required  of 
Man  in  the  miscellaneous  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  Firstly, that  hehavehis  boots  cleaned. 
Secondly,  that  he  eat  a  penny  ice.  Thirdly,  that 
he  get  himself  photographed.  Then  do  I  specu- 
late, What  havethose  seam-worn  artists  beenwho 
stand  at  the  photograph  doors  in  Greek  caps, 
sample  in  hand,  and  mysteriously  salute  the  public 
— the  female  public  with  a  pressing  tenderness — 
to  come  in  and  be  "took"?  What  did  they  do  with 
their  greasy  blandishments,  before  the  era  of  cheap 
photography  ?  Of  what  class  were  their  previous 
victims,  and  how  victimised  ?  And  how  did  they 
get,  and  how  did  they  pay  for,  that  large  col- 
lection of  likenesses,  all  purporting  to  have  been 
taken  inside,  with  the  taking  of  none  of  which 
had  that  establishment  any  more  to  do  than  with 
the  taking  of  Delhi  ? 

But  these  are  small  oases,  and  I  am  soon  back 
again  in  metropolitan  Arcadia.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  much  of  its  serene  and  peaceful 
character  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  cus- 
tomary Talk.  How  do  I  know  but  there  may 
be  subtle  influences  in  Talk,  to  vex  the  souls  of 
men  who  don't  hear  it  ?  How  do  I  know  but 
that  Talk,  five,  ten,  twenty  miles  off,  may  get 


into  the  air  and  disagree  with  me  P  If  I  get  up, 
vaguely  troubled  and  wearied  and  sick  of  my 
life,  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  who  shall  say 
that  my  noble  friend,  my  right  reverend  friend, 
my  right  honourable  friend,  my  honourable 
friend,  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  or  my 
honourable  and  gallant  friend,  may  not  be 
responsible  for  that  effect  upon  my  nervous 
system  ?  Too  much  Ozone  in  the  air,  I  am  in- 
formed and  fully  believe  (though  I  have  no  idea 
what  it  is),  would  affect  me  in  a  marvellously 
disagreeable  way ;  why  may  not  too  much  Talk  ? 
I  don't  see  or  hear  the  Ozone ;  I  don't  see  or 
hear  the  Talk.  And  there  is  so  much  Talk ;  so 
much  too  much ;  such  loud  cry,  and  such  scant 
supply  of  wool ;  such  a  deal  of  fleecing,  and  so 
little  fleece !  Hence,  in  the  Arcadian  season,  I 
find  it  a  delicious  triumph  to  walk  down  to 
deserted  Westminster,  and  see  the  Courts  shut 
up ;  to  walk  a  little  further  and  see  the  Two 
Houses  shut  up  ;  to  stand  in  the  Abbey  Yard, 
like  the  New  Zealander  of  the  grand  English 
History  (concerning  which  unfortunate  man  a 
rookery  of  mares'  nests  is  generally  being  dis- 
covered), and  gloat  upon  the  ruins  of  Talk. 
Returning  to  my  primitive  solitude  and  lying 
down  to  sleep,  my  grateful  heart  expands  with 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  adjourned 
Debate,  no  ministerial  explanation,  nobody  to 
give  notice  of  intention  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  five- 
and-twenty  bootless  questions  in  one,  no  term 
time  with  legal  argument,  no  Nisi  Prius  with 
eloquent  appeal  to  British  Jury;  that  the  air 
will  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
remain  untroubled  by  this  superabundant  gene- 
rating of  Talk.  In  a  minor  degree  it  is  a  deli- 
cious triumph  to  me  to  go  into  the  club,  and  see 
the  carpets  up,  and  the  Bores  and  the  other  dust 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  Again  New  Zea- 
lander-like,  I  stand  on  the  cold  hearth,  and 
say  in  the  solitude,  "  Here  I  watched  Bore  A  1, 
with  voice  always  mysteriously  low  and  head 
always  mysteriously  drooped,  whispering  poli- 
tical secrets  into  the  ears  of  Adam's  confiding 
children.  Accursed  be  his  memory  for  ever  and 
a  day !" 

But  I  have  all  this  time  been  coming  to  the 
point,  that  the  happy  nature  of  my  retirement 
is  most  sweetly  expressed  in  its  being  the  abode 
of  Love.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  inexpensive 
Agapemone  :  nobody's  speculation :  everybody's 
profit.  The  one  great  result  of  the  resumption 
of  primitive  habits,  and  (convertible  terms)  the 
not  having  much  to  do,  is,  the  abounding  of 
Love. 

The  Klein  species  are  incapable  of  the  softer 
emotions  ;  probably,  in  that  low  nomadic  race, 
the  softer  emotions  have  all  degenerated  into 
flue.  But  with  this  exception,  all  the  sharers 
of  my  retreat  make  love. 

I  have  mentioned  Saville  -row.  We  all  know 
the  Doctor's  servant.  We  all  know  what  a  re- 
spectable man  he  is,  what  a  hard  dry  man,  what 
a  firm  man,  what  a  confidential  man :  how  he 
lets  us  into  the  waiting-room,  like  a  man  who 
knows  minutely  what  is  the  matter  with  us,  but 
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from  whom  the  rack  should  not  wring  the  secret. 
In  the  prosaic  "  season,"  he  has  distinctly  the 
appearance  of  a  man  conscious  of  money  in  the 
savings  bank,  and  taking  his  stand  on  his  respec- 
tability with  both  feet.  At  that  time  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  associate  him  with  relaxation,  or  any 
human  weakness,  as  it  is  to  meet  his  eye  without 
feeling  guilty  of  indisposition.  In  the  blest  Ar- 
cadian time,  how  changed !  I  hare  seen  him, 
in  a  pepper-and-salt  jacket — jacket— and  drab 
trousers,  with  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  a 
bootmaker's  housemaid,  smiling  in  open  day.  I 
hare  seen  him  at  the  pump  by  the  Albany,  un- 
solicitedly  pumping  for  two  fair  young  creatures, 
whose  figures  as  they  bent  over  their  cans,  were 
—if  I  may  be  allowed  an  original  expression — a 
model  for  the  sculptor.  I  hare  seen  him  trying 
the  piano  in  the  Doctor's  drawing-room  with  his 
forefinger,  and  have  heard  him  humming  tunes  in 
praise  of  lovely  woman.  I  have  seen  him  seated 
on  a  fire-engine,  and  going  (obviously  in  search 
of  excitement)  to  a  fire.  I  saw  him,  one  moon- 
light evening  when  the  peace  and  purity  of  our 
Arcadian  west  were  at  their  height,  polk  with 
the  lovely  daughter  of  a  cleaner  of  gloves,  from 
the  door-steps  of  his  own  residence,  across  Sa- 
ville-row,  round  by  Clifford-street  and  Old 
Burlington-street,  back  to  Burlington-gardens. 
Is  this  the  Golden  Age  revived,  or  Iron  Lon- 
don P 

The  Dentist's  servant.  Is  that  man  no  mys- 
tery to  us,  no  type  of  invisible  power  ?  The 
tremendous  individual  knows  (who  else  does?) 
what  is  done  with  the  extracted  teeth ;  he  knows 
what  goes  on  in  the  little  room  where  something 
is  always  being  washed  or  filed ;  he  knows  what 
warm  spicy  intusion  is  put  into  the  comfortable 
tumbler  from  which  we  rinse  our  wounded 
mouth,  with  a  gap  in  it  that  feels  a  foot  wide ; 
he  knows  whether  the  thing  we  spit  into  is  a 
fixture  communicating  with  the  Thames,  or 
could  be  cleared  away  for  a  dance ;  he  sees  the 
horrible  parlour  when  there  are  no  patients  in  it, 
and  he  could  reveal,  if  he  would,  what  becomes 
of  the  Every-Day  Book  then.  The  conviction 
of  my  coward  conscience  when  I  see  that  man 
in  a  professional  light,  is,  that  he  knows  all  the 
statistics  of  my  teeth  and  gums,  my  double 
teeth,  my  single  teeth,  my  stopped  teeth,  and 
my  sound.  In  this  Arcadian  rest,  I  am  fear- 
less of  him  as  of  a  harmless  powerless  crea- 
ture in  a  Scotch  cap,  who  adores  a  young  lady 
in  a  voluminous  crinoline,  at  a  neighbour- 
ing billiard-room,  and  whose  passion  would  be 
uninfluenced  if  every  one  of  her  teeth  were 
false.  They  may  be.  He  takes  them  all  on 
trust. 

In  secluded  corners  of  the  place  of  my  seclu- 
sion, there  are  little  shops  withdrawn  from  public 
curiosity,  and  never  two  together,  where  ser- 
vants' perquisites  are  bought.  The  cook  may 
dispose  of  grease  at  these  modest  and  conve- 
nient marts ;  the  butler,  of  bottles ;  the  valet 
and  lady's  maid,  of  clothes;  most  servants, 
indeed,  of  most  things  they  may  happen  to  lay 
hold  of.  I  have  been  told  that  in  sterner  times 
loving  correspondence  otherwise  interdicted 


may  be  maintained  by  letter  through  the  agency 
of  some  of  these  useful  establishments.  In  the 
Arcadian  autumn,  no  such  device  is  necessary. 
Everybody  loves,  and  openly  and  blamelessly 
loves.  My  landlord's  young  man  lores  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  way  of  old  Bond-street,  and  is 
beloved  several  doors  up  new  Bond-street  be- 
sides. I  never  look  out  of  window  but  I 
see  kissing  of  bands  going  on  all  around  me. 
It  is  the  morning  custom  to  glide  from  shop  to 
shop  and  exchange  tender  sentiments ;  it  is  the 
evening  custom  for  couples  to  stand  hand  in 
hand  at  house  doors,  or  roam,  linked  in  that 
flowery  manner,  through  the  unpeopled  streets. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  love ;  and  what 
there  is  to  do,  is  done. 

In  unison  with  this  pursuit,  a  chaste  sim- 
plicity obtains  in  the  domestic  habits  of  Ar- 
cadia. Its  few  scattered  people  dine  early,  live 
moderately,  sup  socially,  and  sleep  soundly.  It 
is  rumoured  that  the  Beadles  of  the  Arcade,  from 
being  the  mortal  enemies  of  boys,  have  signed 
with  tears  an  address  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
subscribed  to  a  ragged  school.  No  wonder! 
For  they  might  turn  their  heavy  maces  into 
crooks  and  tend  sheep  in  the  Arcade,  to  the 
purling  of  the  water-carts  as  they  give  the 
thirsty  streets  much  more  to  drink  than  they  can 
carry. 

A  happy  Golden  Age,  and  a  serene  tranquillity. 
Charming  picture,  but  it  will  fade.  The  iron 
age  will  return,  London  will  come  back  to  town, 
if  I  s.how  my  tongue  then  in  Saville-row  for  half 
a  minute  I  shall  be  prescribed  for,  the  Doctor's 
man  and  the  Dentist's  man  will  then  pretend 
that  these  days  of  unprofessional  innocence 
never  existed.  Where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klem  and 
their  bed  will  be,  at  that  time,  passes  human 
knowledge ;  but  my  hatter  hermitage  will  then 
know  them  no  more,  nor  will  it  then  know  me. 
The  desk  at  which  I  have  written  these  medita- 
tions will  retributively  assist  at  the  making  out 
of  my  account,  and  the  wheels  of  gorgeous  car- 
riages and  the  hoofs  of  high-stepping  horses  will 
crush  the  silence  out  of  Bond-street — will  grind 
Arcadia  away,  and  give  it  to  the  elements  in 
granite  powder. 


A  ROMAN  SUNDAY. 

OKCE  upon  a  time,  there  entered  into  Jerusa- 
lem a  mysterious  and  unique  procession  of  men 
and  women,  who  shouted  Hosannas  loudly,  and 
cast  down  their  garments  upon  the  ground,  and 
carried  great  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  all 
in  honour  of  One  who  came  riding  in  meekly, 
seated  upon  an  ass. 

To  see  this  famous  progress  commemorated — 
first  scene  in  the  most  touching  of  all  earthly 
dramas — I  find  myself,  of  a  fierce  grilling  morn- 
ing, with  the  air  beating  down  in  dull  oppressive 
waves  as  from  a  hothouse — standing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  monster  temple  we  have  called 
Saint  Paul's  elder  and  handsomer  sister.  She 
looks  a  little  too  flaunting  and  gay,  in  that 
bright  golden-coloured  dress  of  hers,  considering 
the  sad  and  solemn  character  of  the  occasion ; 
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and,  as  I  stand,  a  perfect  mite  at  the  very  hem 
of  her  garment,  I  fancifully  fashion  the  curved 
piazzas  into  long  winding  arms,  tapering  grace- 
fully, and  rounded  encouragingly,  as  if  to  gather 
up  all  her  children  into  her  bosom.  I  look  down 
and  see  them  come,  the  famous  Populus  and 
Plebs,  blackening  the  circular  space  into  a  huge 
plate  of  poisoned  flies.  They  come — the  more 
respectable  Populus  that  is — in  their  coaches, 
hired,  it  may  be,  atfabulous  rates,  and  in  ancestral 
chariots.  From  the  iron  clatter  over  the  stones, 
we  might  as  well  be  in  a  gigantic  mill  with 
legions  of  wheels  flying  round ;  so  many  Tom 
Thumb  carriages  converging  noisily  to  set  down 
their  burden  at  the  steps.  Here  are  the  flamina : 
high  priests  or  cardinals,  lumbering  up  in  their 
great  scarlet  wains,  with  the  blue-cloaked  mutes 
hanging  on  behind.  And  here  is  a  string  pro- 
cessional of  yellow  and  red  coaches,  with  genuine 
beef-eaters  (at  least,  as  regards  the  caps  affected 
by  those  officials)  hanging  on  behind,  and 
S.P.Q.R.  reposing  luxuriously  inside.  The 
senate  is  privileged  to  exhibit  those  mysteriously 
classic  hieroglyphics  on  shields,  over  their  doors, 
on  their  panels,  on  every  available  space  that 
can  be  forced  into  a  showboard.  The  flood  set 
down,  overflows  the  edges  of  the  plate,  comes 
buzzing  up  the  steps,  and  is  absorbed  into  a 
monster  hive,  as  it  were.  I  bow  my  head,  pass 
reverently  into  the  cathedral  under  the  heavy 
flapping  mat,  and  become  a  fly  temporarily  with 
the  rest. 

The  well-known  pantomimic  process  which 
transports  the  enraptured  beholder  from  the 
cave  of  the  designing  gnomes,  incalculable 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  the 
dazzling  realms  of  effulgence,  is  here  reversed  ; 
and  being  drifted  in  helplessly  on  the  surface 
of  a  shuffling  and  contentious  crowd,  I  become 
of  a  sudden  a  fly,  a  mite,  a  midge  !  Marvellous 
pantomimic  change  of  the  old  pattern,  at  which 
little  ones  in  the  front  row  of  the  boxes  have 
shrieked  frantically  and  clapped  their  tiny  hands. 
From  the  realms  of  dazzling  effulgence  to  the 
underground  palace  of  the  gnomes,  from  fierce 
glare  and  overpowering  sunlight,  to  a  wilderness 
of  grateful  shade,  and  the  giant's  icehouse! 
The  floor  is  darkened  with  a  perfect  plague  of 
human  flies,  shifting,  eddying,  rolling  east  and 
west,  and  crossing  each  other  in  great  black 
streams.  There  is  a  buzz  and  drone  abroad,  as 
though  a  monster  sea-shell  were  being  held  at 
the  ear.  With  face  upturned  to  the  unsub- 
stantial arching  hanging  airily  above,  with  a 
strange  mistiness  which  seems  to  swallow  up  all 
details,  and  resolve  the  whole  into  pure  atmo- 
spheric effect,  and  not  without  an  irresistible 
longing  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  thought  of  place 
and  seat,  and  fall  there  and  then  into  the  autho- 
rised raptures  over  the  warm  bluish  grey  toning 
of  the  whole,  in  which  sink  and  are  drowned  all 
lesser  tints,  pink  and  yellow  incrustations,  we 
move  onwards  steadily  and  slowly,  being  drifted 
on,  as  it  were,  over  the  harmony,  the  surpass- 
ng  lightness  of  that  vast  Maelstrom  of  a  dome 
which  seems  to  draw  you  upwards  into  its  deep 
air  vortex,  and  makes  you  dizzy  with  look- 


ing up  into  it.  I  have  not  time  to  suffer 
the  regulation  disappointment,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eustace  and  the  classical 
explorers  who  have  since  walked  in  his  dismal 
steps,  nor  to  exhibit  the  pleased  regulation 
surprise  at  the  little  chubby  fellows  supporting 
the  holy  water  between  them,  turning  out  oil 
measurement  to  be  very  monstrous  infants,  and 
over  six  feet  high ;  but  I  have  time  to  enter 
indignant  protest  against  the  strips  of  theatrical 
red  damask,  set  off  with  tinsel  and  gewgaws, 
which  some  tasteless  hands  have  let  run  down 
every  pillar— a  well-meaning  effort  to  signify 
special  adornment  and  extra  festivity.  With 
what  discord  do  those  coarse  flaunting  bauds  jar 
upon  the  mellowtones  and  delicately  blended  tints 
wnich  the  eye  takes  in  as  it  looks  down  the  long^ 
sweep  of  nave  !  0  Dean  and  Canons  of  that 
unique  cathedral !  occupants  of  stalls  ad  limina 
apostolorum !  should  you  not  have  Chevreul's 
colour-Testament  beside  those  heavy-clasped 
breviaries  that  lie  upon  your  desks,  and  read 
with  your  other  Hours,  an  art-office  out  of  Rus- 
kin  and  Owen  Jones  ?  Anathema  (artistically 
speaking)  be  upon  ye,  for  this  adapting  of  cpni 
fectionary  laws  and  bonbon  tinsel  to  an  im- 
mortal marble  Epic ! 

So,  with  the  plague  of  insects  still  swarming 
over  the  pavement,  hiding  out  altogether  that 
startling  mosaic  tiara,  fitted  only  for  a  Brobding- 
nagianhead,  and  the  mammoth  cross-keys,  saltier- 
wise  underneath,  and  the  great  sea-shell  murmur- 
ing yet  louder,  we  drift  on — drift  up  to  the  great 
bronze  canopy,  whose  four  huge  pillars  bend  and 
wind  like  snakes,  and  by  which  more  reasonable- 
standard  the  flies  magnify  into  men  and  women, 
into  white  ties,  and  brilliant  waistcoats  and 
dress-coats,  and  attire  generally  suggestive  of 
evening  parties.  A  compact  floating  mass, 
shifting  its  place  constantly,  faces  straining  and 
looking  out  eagerly  into  some  indistinct  mystery 
beyond  the  serpent  pillars.  Heads  and  faces 
laid  closer  and  thicker  as  it  gets  nearer  to  the 
mystery.  Row  of  horsehair  plumes  beyond, 
tossing  above  the  heads,  dimly  suggestive  of 
something  guarded  and  kept  clear. 

And  now,  out  of  the  strange  cosmopolitan, 
miscellany,  out  of  the  mass  of  dandies  arm-in- 
arm and  ready  for  a  ball — fair  young  Britons, 
strongly  built  and  contemptuous,  snake-eyed 
French,  sallow  Americans  lanky  and  coal- 
bearded,  short  black  priests,  tanned  monks, 
French  soldiers,  all  passing  and  being  shuffled 
together  like  a  pack  of  cards— rise  two  amphi- 
theatres, right  and  left,  where  are  some  thousand 
dark-eyed  Spanish  senoras,  mantillas,  and  veils, 
and  high  combs,  and  glistening  gold  pins,  and 
rustling  fans,  and  accroche-coeurs,  and  everything 
complete— altogether  the  most  effective  bit  of 
masquerade  we  can  conceive.  Surely,  to  see 
these  ranks  of  dark  doune  in  eternal  motion, 
stooping  across,  whispering,  rustling,  fluttering, 
scintillating,  working  their  fans  fiercely,  and 
telegraphing  to  remote  friend  in  dress-coat,  with 
whom  they  durst  not  otherwise  commune, 
and  kept  in  cruel  tyrannical  bondage,  by  a 
grim  jealous  Swiss  leaning  on  his  pike  at  the 
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door  of  their  cage — is  enough  to  move  the  heart 
of  a  stone.  But  I  put  it  to  you,  O  well-mean- 
ing but  indiscreet  Canons  and  Dean  before  apos- 
trophised, is  this  wholly  wise,  this  concentra- 
tion, this  focussing,  aa  it  were,  of  mundane 
charms,  during  the  holy  offices  P  Or,  turning  to 
you,  Monsignore  and  Eccellenza,  il  Maggior- 
Homo  di  Sua  Santita,  who  has  signed  and  issued 
the  ladies'  yellow  ticket  I  have  now  in  my  hand, 
I  would  know  if  this  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  austere  admonition  inscribed  thereon  :  "  No 
one  shall  be  admitted  who  is  not  decentemente 
vestita  and  adorned  with  a  veil  or  cuffia."  See 
how  this  simple  sumptuary  law  has  been  artfully 
wrested  by  the  wily  seQoras.  Foolish  Maggior- 
domo  di  Sua  Santita!  you  bid  them  comedecently 
attired  in  black,  and  they  burst  upon  you  a 
dangerous  band  of  Perea  Nenas. 

But  we  are  drifting  on  again,  through  lanes 
that  open  spasmodically,  as  the  great  Briton 
abroad,  a  lady  on  either  arm,  comes  placidly  by, 
round  by  this  corner,  through  many  red-draped 
enclosures,  whence  the  sad-eyed  Swiss,  lifting 
the  corner  of  a  curtain,  looks  out  mournfully 
and  scrutinises  your  yellow  biglietta,  as  though 
he  were  the  scarlet  gaoler  of  Mr.  Millais.  Then, 
past  the  sad-eyed — who  is  satisfied,  yet  half  mis- 
trustful— and  we  have  emerged  into  a  pew  hard 
by  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  hard  by  to  the 
great  crimson  canopy  and  throne  of  many  steps 
where  the  grand  functions  of  the  day  are  to  be 
rehearsed. 

A  green  lawn  of  many  acres,  speckless,  newly 
mown,  as  it  were  plaisaunce  on  which  the  glit- 
tering figures  shall  come,  and  go,  and  bend, 
and  defile,  has  grown  up  at  our  feet,  and  we 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  only  that  two 
lines  of  heads  directly  in  front — heads  ecclesias- 
tical, smoothly  shaven  to  the  very  poll,  with 
bared  brawny  necks  attached — are  at  times  a 
little  obstructive.  Chiefs,  these,  of  Dominican, 
Barnabite,  and  other  orders :  stalwart,  burly,  re- 
ligious generalissimos,  who  sit  sturdily  in  their 
places  and  change  snuff-boxes.  I  look  between 
the  heads,  and  see  again  the  great  bronze 
canopy  with  the  sinuous  pillars  rising  afar  off 
under  the  poised  dome,  where  a  dark  dusky 
mass  that  shifts,  and  swells,  and  heaves,  and 
rolls  back  and  forward  mistily,  is  brought  to  bay 
as  by  a  great  sluice  gate.  And  there  is  being 
borne  up  to  us  at  times  from  the  sluice  gate,  the 
old  hum  and  subdued  murmur  of  feet  moving 
and  shuffling,  and  of  babbling  voices  mono- 
tonous as  a  tar-off  sea  washing  over  pebbles  and 
shells,  when  presently  a  bright  sun  ladder 
bursts  in  suddenly,  and  comes  down  aslant  the 
solemn  mosaic  prophets  in  the  galleries,  lying 
sin  instant  on  (he  edges  and  points  of  gilt  cor- 
nices, and  just  tipping  the  gold  pins  and  combs  of 
the  Spanish  captives,  whose  faces  all  look  this 
way  from  afar  off  over  their  fans. 

All  this  time,  a  living  fringe  border  has  been 
growing  up  by  the  edge  of  the  green  lawn : 
more  monastic  captains  have  strode  in — tall 
brawny  men  of  Homeric  proportions — and  had 
sat  them  down.  Now,  military  music  is  heard  afar 
off,  it  might  be  a  mile  or  so  away,  and  Verdi  is 


borne  up  to  us  from  the  distance.  Now,  through 
the  sea-shore  hum,  the  crash  of  grounding  arms 
is  heard,  and  communicative  little  abbe  tells  how 
the  gaudy  Palatine  Guard  is  forming  in  two 
purple  and  gold  lines  down  the  nave.  There  is 
plainly  abroad  that  flush  and  restlessness  of  ex- 
pectation which  waits  on  a  coronation,  and  other 
such  magnificent  functions.  Officials  flit  across 
the  green  lawn  desperately.  With  the  black 
waves  still  surging  and  fretting  at  the  sluices, 
there  enters  on  the  green  sward  two  superb  files 
of  warriors,  magnificent  in  gold  helmets  and 
plumes,  baldrics,  and  great  jack-boots,  which  step 
together  within  an  hair's  breadth.  AH  eyes  on 
the  warriors.  Halt  in  the  centre — flash  swords 
— sweep  to  the  right  and  to  the  left — and  in  a 
second,  two  sides  of  the  green  sward  have 
a  gorgeous  supplemental  fringe.  The  Noble 
Guard,  this  —  Guardia  di  Nobili  —  whispers 
communicative  abbe*,  Guards  of  the  body  di 
Sua  Santita.  Rustle  and  flutter  again  on  the 
left,  and  a  crimson  velvet  box  or  orchestra 
near  me  becomes  of  a  sudden  bursting  and 
flashing  with  golden  dolls.  It  needs  no 
prophet  to  help  me  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  golden  dolls,  whose  faces  are  lean  and 
wizened,  and  who  are  packed  tightly  into  their 
golden  clothes,  and  who  have  the  air  of  being 
rasped  eternally  under  the  chin  by  their  sharp 
golden  collars,  and  who  groan  under  heavy 
orders  that  seemed  nailed  to  their  wooden  chests, 
are  the  awful  Brethren  of  Diplomacy,  who  bend 
and  smile  on  each  other  with  the  smile  plenipo- 
tential  as  they  take  their  seats.  How  many 
lorgnettes  are  at  that  moment  raking  that  bench 
of  protocols ! 

Hush!  Here  it  comes,  the  long  expected, 
the  eagerly  attended  pageant — the  march,  the 
progress,  the  procession.  From  far  down  be- 
low, from  out  of  the  dark  clouds,  it  is  being 
unwound  in  some  mysterious  fashion.  It  floats 
on,  over  the  green  lawns,  as  though  it  were  a 
cloud — white,  scarlet,  purple,  silver,  golden ;  it 
rolls  forward,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in 
great  waves — waves  episcopal,  priestly,  diaconal, 
patriarchal,  cardinational — rolling  in  like  a  foam- 
ing tide,  and  flooding  the  green  lawn,  with  the 
chief  priest  of  all  the  Churches,  Pius  Nonus, 
Pontifex  Maximus,  borne  in  aloft  on  men's 
shoulders.  Flutter  and  settle  in  your  places, 
0  white-robed  army!  closing  up  your  ranks 
fast,  leaving  lawn  clear,  and  overflowing  up  the 
steps  to  the  throne  of  state.  Crowd  upon  the 
steps  in  grouping  gracefully  irregular,  aud  now 
let  the  music  steal  from  behind  the  gilded  grates, 
and  the  incense  fume,  and  the  functions  com- 
mence. 

It  has  been  sung  many  times  over  before 
now,  the  magnificence  of  that  ceremonial. 
Writing  men  have  struck  out  wildly  for  words, 
striving  to  describe  what  can  be  but  poorly 
described.  Words,  alas !  are  not  colours  ! 
Still  there  is  one  stage  of  that  phantasma- 
goria, when  the  great  white-robed  drifts  into 
a  glittering  procession,  and  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  and  yet  longer,  streams  by  —  au 
unique  pageant,  and  most  dazzling  progress — 
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which  -will  bear  a  little  painting  in,  even  by 
a  feeble  hand.  I  see  a  clustering  of  snowy 
figures  about  the  white  sitting  figure  in  the 
great  chair,  with  a  sudden  suspense  and  ex- 
pectancy; then,  without  formal  commence- 
ment, it  has  set  in  and  begun  to  flow.  Flux 
and  reflux  of  white-robed,  ascending  crimson 
steps,  prostrate  them  before  the  patriarchal 
chair,  and  return  freighted  with  a  huge  yel- 
low branch,  all  curled  and  twisted,  which  looks 
like  a  monster  sheaf  of  corn,  but  which  I  know 
to  be  a  Palm ;  music  breathing  softly  from  be- 
hind the  golden  grates,  and  the  eye  is  resting  on 
the  two  lines  which  edge  the  lawn  like  a  border 
of  violets;  princes  ecclesiastical  of  the  snowy 
ermine  capes  and  scarlet  caps,  whose  robes,  flow- 
ing over  their  feet  in  folds  voluminous,  give 
them  a  fanciful  likeness  to  purple  mermaidens, 
folds  that  gather  about  the  hapless  chaplains 
sitting  coiled  up  at  their  feet ;  music  of  the 
spheres  still  breathing  from  the  golden  grate, 
and  pageant  still  moving  forward  dreamily. 
Presently,  the  violet  mermaidens  are  being 
drawn  in,  and  a  deep-toned  ribbon,  shot  with 
downy  white  and  just  flecked  at  the  edges  with 
flashing  spots  of  scarlet,  is  being  unwound 
slowly.  These  are  so  many  portrait-figures,  rich 
and  mellowed,  taken  down  from  their  frames, 
advancing,  some  with  a  haughty  dignity — modern 
Mazarins  and  Bichelieus  from  the  Louvre  gal- 
lery— some,  bent  and  decrepid,  tottering  on 
feebly.  One  face,  swarthy  and  shaded  ever  so 
delicately,  with  a  blue  clouding  over  the  lips  and 
chin,  must  be  a  Velasquez  stolen  from  the 
Escurial,  so  olive  is  it,  so  fine  in  the  lines,  so 
mellow  in  the  tones.  Voices,  some  way  con- 
nected with  excited  fingers  pointing  out  all 
things,  whisper  across  me  that  the  Velasquez 
picture  belongs  to  the  noble  House  of  Altieri, 
sounds  which  ring  sweetly  6n  the  ear ;  and 
other  voices  jostling  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness, whisper  that  he  is  Camerlengo,  ofiice  of 
awful  significance,  second  only  to  the  ruler; 
and  that  when  the  gentle  Pio  shall  have  laid 
by  his  tiara  for  ever,  the  noble  Velasquez  is 
already  marked  out  for  one  who  shall  step 
upon  the  throne  temporarily,  and  enjoy,  say  a 
three  weeks'  brief  kingship,  coining  moneys,  and 
walking  with  guards  ana  state.  I  see,  too, 
pass  by,  the  round  florid  face  of  a  famous  Eng- 
lish cardinal,  whose  new  ennoblement  and  scar- 
let investiture  raised  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  country  a  storm  and  hurly-burly 
barely  laid  now :  yet  he  is  not  so  full  and  stately 
as  of  old — there  are  lines  and  care  in  the  florid 
spectacled  face,  and  the  great  form  is  wasted. 
So  he  passes  by,  absorbed  into  the  line,  and  de- 
scends, bearing  his  huge  furbelowedPalui;  passes 
by,  too,  the  most  eminent  Ugolino,  name  that 
almost  startles  and  sends  you  musing  back  to 
your  Dante ;  passes  by,  too,  ascetic  Borromeo — 
tall  and  hatchet-faced,  with  Merode  the  gaunt 
and  lean-necked,  whose  fierce  ancestor  sup- 
plied our  English  tongue  with  the  useful  word 
marauder.  Passes  by  also  one  that  bears  the 
name  of  him  who  comforted  the  Sixth  Pius  in  his 
exile,  and  wrote  the  story  of  both  their  sufferings 


— Pacca,  Monsignore  e  Maestro  di  Camera  to  his 
present  sovereign — young,  handsome,  insinuat- 
ing, and,  though  so  young,  presently  to  fence  off 
the  sun's  rays  with  broad-leafed  scarlet  hat. 
After  him,  come  strands  patriarchal — mysterious 
chief  priests  of  far-off  churches,  who  look  like 
sheiks  and  dervishes,  and  are  gorgeously  barbaric 
in  royal  crowns  and  violet  robes  strewn  with  gold 
and  fleur  de  lys — venerable  men,  with  long  rusty 
grey  beards,  and  strange  exceptional  privileges 
in  the  matter  of  rites.  After  them,  come  strands 
episcopal — a  satiety  of  mitres  positively  cheap 
on  this  occasion  —  Greek,  Armenian,  English, 
French,  German,  American — all  being  wound 
and  wound  slowly  into  the  grand  gaudy  chromatic 
cord.  A  grand  bearing  and  stately  walk  in 
these  dignitaries,  each  advancing  in  kingly 
fashion,  erect  and  with  head  thrown  back,  not 
crowding  on  his  predecessor,  but  leaving  a  hand- 
some space  before  and  behind.  Follows,  the 
stream  of  minor  churchmen,  a  turning  kaleido- 
scope of  purple,  white,  scarlet,  dazzling  and  con- 
fused, and  they  all  pass  by  and  descend,  glorified  . 
with  a  branch  of  Palm.  Looking  round,  I  see  on 
all  sides  yellow  corn-sheaves  tossing  and  rustling 
in  the  air.  It  is  perfect  harvest-time,  and  they 
rustle  to  the  music  from  the  golden  lattice-work, 
undying  and  beautiful, — almost  monotonous  from 
being  so  long  sustained. 

Now,  the  threads  ecclesiastical  are  spun  out 
and  a  yet  gaudier  strand  is  being  fastened  on—a 
mass  of  pure  gold  embroidery — and  after  flutter- 
ing unsteadily,  settles  at  last  into  types  diplo- 
matic, the  golden  wooden  dolls,  stiff,  ossified,  and 
iron-jointed,  suffering  a  magnificent  strangula- 
tion. They  are  joined  on  insensibly  to  the 
other  strands.  Walking  solitary,  seeming  as 
a  figure  of  molten  gold,  advances  the  superb 
Grammont,  now  moving  a  few  paces,  now  stop- 
ping short,  with  a  thousand  eyes  concentrated 
on  him.  First  of  the  line,  of  stately  presence 
and  many  cubits  high,  he  has  the  true  sickly 
jeune  premier  face — M.  Adolphe  or  Edouard,  of 
the  oiled  moustache  and  fringe  of  whisker, 
half  Murat,  three-quarters  coiffeur.  He  might 
tell  his  bonnes  fortunes  upon  his  beads,  being 
once  adored  of  ladies,  and  having  sat,  it  is 
whispered  to  me,  for  the  love-sick  Alfredo 
in  the  naughty  opera.  But  now,  though  still 
magnificent,  still  glossy,  I  note  the  crow's  feet 
gathering  under  his  eyes;  and  now,  fading  a 
little,  and  un  peu  use,  he  becomes  devout,  and 
reads  his  book  scrupulously  all  through  the 
offices.  Follow  him,  his  brethren  accredited, 
Kussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  smaller 
fry,  all  molten  gold  dolls,  behind  whom  cluster  a 
line  of  auxiliaries,  smooth-shaven  dependents  of 
legation,  in  agonies  of  minor  choking.  And  they 
all  pass  by,  and  are  all  glorified  with  the  yellow 
wheat-sheaves.  No  clogging  of  the  machinery 
all  this  while ;  no  halts  or  unseemly  gaps ;  all 
flowing  on  with  a  tranquil  smoothness.  How 
many  hours  flowing  now  ? — and  yet  we  look  on 
unfatigued.  Diplomatic  strand  now  spun  out, 
fines  off  to  a  point  as  it  were,  seems  to  languish, 
and  is  at  last  spent.  Yet  see  yonder,  at  the 
misty  corner,  fresh  sparkle  and  glitter :  a  band 
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of  new  colour  is  being  unwound !  Flutters  the 
French  crimson  and  dark  blue  and  gold ;  and 
Goyon  the  Ifftgaifioeat  is  drawing  on,  aloue, 
with  a  clear  span  before  him,  so  that  ail  may 
have  opportunity  to  gaze,  and  he  may  stand 
out  handsomely  on  the  shifting  many-coloured 
background  of  grouped  staff  oflicers,  all  glancing 
with  gold,  and  blue,  and  crimson,  all  stopping 
short,  and  moving  a  pace  as  he  does.  Superb  in 
his  horseman's  jack-boots,  overlaid  and  crusted 
on  his  rounded  chest  with  orders,  with  broad 
ribbons  striping  him  across  in  polychromatic 
abundance,  with  his  uuwrinkled  kid  gloves,  his 
dainty  little  toy  of  a  cocked-hat,  flecked  like  a 
lady's  fan  with  swans — he  is  the  perfect  figure 
of  the  day  of  perfect  figures.  Commend  me,  I 
say,  to  this  matchless  histrionic !  Many  minutes 
is  he  making  progress  over  the  green  sward,  yet 
each  minute  of  that  time  he  acts  and  poses.  At 
each  halt,  a  perfect  attitude  ;  well  trained  staff 
at  decent  interval  behind,  shifting  and- glittering, 
and  throwing  him  out  with  fresh  effect.  He  is 
perfect  in.  all  points,  even  to  the  tint  of  his 
moustache  and  tut't,  which  should  be  white,  but 
is  of  the  fitting  iron  grey  tint,  such  as  becomes 
the  fierce  warrior.  The  smile  of  dignity  is 
matchless,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  is  sub- 
lime. Pass  by,  military  histrionic,  we  shall  see 
you  again! 

Religious  threads  are  now  being  woven  in 
again,  taking  shape  as  a  long  black  cord  of  dark, 
funeral-robed  priests,  with  black  silk  mantle 
hanging  lightly  behind,  and  white  circle  for 
tonsure.  They  crowd  on  in  close  file — eccle- 
siastics in  posse,  deacons  sub  and  simple,  and 
then  students  of  the  nations  :  Scotch  in  purple 
robes,  German  in  dazzling  scarlet,  Irish  in 
green,  others  (unknown)  in  white — the  quaintest 
show  imaginable.  Heads  of  orders — Capuciui, 
Camaldolesi,  Dominicans — tall  giants,  white, 
brown,  and  grey,  striding  on,  with  their  capes, 
and  hoods,  and  cords,  pass  by,  and  are  gone ! 

And  now,  you  profound  ritualist,  who  stand 
near  me,  expounding  and  translating,  ex  ca- 
thedra, each  mystic  gesture  and  dazxling  rite, 
fitting  names  to  this  figure  and  to  that,  say,  what 
signify  this  dozen  or  so  of  cloaked  and  frilled 
gentlemen — like  the  comic  chamberlains  that 
step  on,  to  music,  in  the  suite  of  extravaganza 
monarchs — each  carrying  a  short  silver  mace 
club-shaped  ?  Officers  of  the  pontifical  house- 
hold. And  these  inimitable  Vandykes,  these 
walking  replicas  of  Gevartius  from  our  own 
National  Gallery,  whose  white  crimped  rull's 
contrast  superbly  with  their  black  silk  and 
velvet  dress ;  who  have  chains  of  gold  across 
their  chests,  like  Venetian  senators,  and  puffed 
trunk  hose  of  the  Raleigh  pattern,  ana  who 
affect  the  antique  model  even  m  the  training  of 
moustache  and  peaked  beard — most  picturesque 
of  figures,  ou  this  day  of  living  pictures  P 
Chamberlains  of  the  household.  No  theatrical 
dressing  this,  but  their  every -day  manner  of  cos- 
tume. You  meet  them  on  the  Vatican  staircase, 
in  lobbies,  in  the  spacious  ante-rooms,  in  famous 
keeping  with  such  a  background.  They  pass  by, 
and  their  line,  dissolved  like  chaff,  becomes  ele- 


mental corn-sheaves.  Music,  still  sustained, 
floats  from  the  golden  cage*.  The  sun  steadily 
lights  the  warm  bluish  grey  columns,  crimson 
stripes,  and  golden  atmosphere.  The  sea  of 
heads,  down  by  the  sluice-gates,  sliif ta  and  plays 
mistily.  Still  the  strands  are  being  spun ;  and 
still  we  are  not  weary.  Lay  threads  are  now 
twisted  in.  A  dash  of  scarlet  and  gold  coats, 
with  yellowish  serge  trousers  striped  with  gold, 
rich  in  effect — Spanish  knights  of  Santiago. 
Scarlet  coat  again,  with  dazzling  white  facings, 
and  white  trousers,  and  the  great  cross-handed 
sword — type  of  Knight  of  Saint  John,  Cavaliere 
di  Malta ;  not,  of  this  festive  morning,  shrouded 
in  robes  monastic  with  the  cross  of  eight  points. 
Now,  come  knights  and  soldiers  commingled, 
the  gayest  and  most  glittering  strand  of  all. 
White-coated  Austrian,  blue-frockcd  Belgian, 
scarlet  Englishman,  turquoise  coloured  Magyar, 
with  his  fur  and  silver  braiding.  Behind  whom, 
stalking  majestic,  followed  with  wondering  eyes 
and  pointed  finger,  advances  one  gigantic  High- 
lander, six  feet  two  inches  high,  in  full  cos- 
tume of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  British 
eye  rests  on  him  with  pride ;  but  Roman  eye, 
descending  to  that  kilt  and  brawny  limbs  quite 
visible,  is  troubled,  and  knows  not  how  to  take 
it.  I  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  gigantic 
Highlander  ;  for  have  we  not  driven  this  morn- 
ing in  triumphant  progress  along  the  crowded 
street,  with  gendarmes  and  sentry  saluting  and 
bringing  to  the  present  arms,  at  every  turn 
and  corner?  Thus  paying,  to  the  bonnet  and 
brooches  and  massive  cairngorm  poniard,  a  hand- 
some homage. 

The  dark  halting  line  and  miscellany  of  stran- 
gers unglorified  by  calling  or  uniform,  and  dis- 
playing the  "  court"  suit  and  neat  mourning  cos- 
tume of  black  evening  coat,  small  clothes,  and 
black  silk  stockings,  begins  to  wax  thin.  Gradually 
it  fines  away,  dropping  off  imperceptibly.  Finally 
the  green  sward  is  bare  and  clear,  and  the  cord 
of  many  strands  is  twisted  and  run  out. 


HOLDING  UP  THE  MIRROR. 

IF  the  writer  of  these  presents  prides  himself 
upon  one  point — and  he  is  afraid  he  prides  him- 
self upon  a  good  many — it  is  on  his  possessing 
an  extraordinary  stock  of  theatrical  information. 
This  stock  is  derived  entirely  from  a  weekly 
paper  which  is  dropped  down  his  area  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  perusal  of  which  is 
one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments.  This  journal, 
well  conducted  and  highly  respectable,  is  the 
chronicle  of  the  theatrical,  musical,  and  "  en- 
tertaining" world;  its  columns  teem  with  ad- 
vertisements from  professionals  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  from  it  the  manager  learns  what  talent 
is  disengaged,  the  actor  what  situations  are 
vacant,  the  author  where  his  pieces  are  being 
played,  and  to  whom  he  is  to  look  for  remunera- 
tion ;  it  contains  a  synopsis  of  all  the  theatrical 
performances  in  this  country,  and  American  hints 
as  to  new  pieces  which  are  coming  out  across  the 
Atlantic ;  it  gives  profuse  and  erudite  criticisms 
on  those  which  have  been,  recently  played ;  it 
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supports  in  vigorous  language  all  dramatic  cha- 
rities and  institutions ;  it  attacks  in  fiery  terms 
any  short-seeing  stiff-necked  bigotry ;  in  a  word, 
it  is  the  actor's  hebdomadal  monitor  and  friend. 

But  woe  be  to  you,  0  general  public,  if  (not 
being  theatrical)  you  take  refuge  in  the  excel- 
lent Newspaper  that  has  enlightened  the  writer, 
and  purpose  therewith  solacing  the  tedium  of 
your  journey  to  Bolton-le-Moors  or  Stow-on-the- 
Wold  !  How  can  you  grasp  the  fact,  that  there 
are  at  present  wanted  at  the  Belvidere  Rooms, 
Seagate,  "  Heavy  Leading  Gentleman,  Juvenile 
Leading  Ditto,  Second  Low  Comedy  to  com- 
bine Singing,  Heavy  Leading  Lady  to  combine 
First  Old  "Woman,  also  a  few  good  Ability  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen"  ?  What  do  you  make  of  the 
announcement  that  "  a  couple  of  first-rate  funny 
niggers  may  write"  ?  What  is  your  notion  of  a 
"  window- distributor  who  can  ensure  a  large  dis- 
play" ?  Would  anything  puzzle  you  more  than 
to  find  "  tenants  for  the  Rifle  Gallery,  Hermit's 
Cave,  Fancy  Bazaar,  Tea  and  Coffee  stands  and 
Confectionary  Bar  at  the  Peckham  Paradise" — 
unless  it  were  to  discover  that  you  had  suddenly 
obtained  the  appointment  of  "  stunning  first-rate 
go-ahead  agent  in  advance"  to  the  "  Lancashire 
clog-dancer  and  dulcimer-player,  and  the  comic 
gentleman  (Irish)"  ?  You  have  to  dispose  of 
no  paintings  on  glass  of  the  best  description 
suitable  for  a  pair  of  lanterns  with  three  and  a 
half  inch  condensers  to  use  with  oxy-calamic 
and  oil  lights ;  you  could  make  but  little  use  of 
the  fighting  tiger,  the  property  of  the  late  King 
of  Oude,  and  Champion  of  the  Arena ;  you 
would  stand  no  higher  in  the  estimation  of  your 
serious  aunt  at  Clapham  from  whom  you  have 
expectations,  even  though  you  were  to  appear 
at  Ebenezer  Villa  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacopo  Bligh  the  celebrated  duologue  duetists  ; 
neither  would  your  Angelina  love  you  more 
dearly  were  you  to  have  "  pegtop  whiskers,"  or 
even  the  "  real  imperceptible  shape,"  which  is 
not  to  be  equalled  at  the  price !  Worse  than 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Double-Dutch,  or  that  myste- 
rious language  passing  under  the  title  of  Abra- 
cadabara,  would  be  these  advertisements  to  you, 
but  the  writer  was  cradled  in  a  property  washing- 
basket,  was  nursed  by  a  clown,  was  schooled  at 
Dr.  Birchem's  Establishment  for  young  gentle- 
men (Scene  3rd :  Usher,  Mr.  Whackemhard ; 
Scholars,  Masters  Sleepy,  Dozy,  Yawn,  Slug- 
gard, and  Snore ;  Dunce,  Master  Foolscap),  and 
has  since  graduated  in  the  university  of  the 
great  theatrical  newspaper. 

An  advertisement  in  bold  type,  at  the  top  of 
the  second  column  of  the  paper,  runs  thus : 
"DACRE  PONTIFEX. —  This  popular  tragedian 
appears  at  Frome,  Glastonbury,  Yeovil,  Lyme 
Regis,  and  at  Bridport,  on  the  25th  of  April. 
Managers  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of 
this  celebrated  artiste  are  requested  to  apply 
to  the  theatrical  agent,  Mr.  Trapman,  Rouge- 
street,  Bianco-square."  Ah !  a  very  few  years 
ago  and  the  inhabitants  of  Frome  and  Glas- 
tonbury might  as  well  have  wished  for  a  sight 
of  the  extinct  dodo  as  of  Dacres  Pontifex ! 
Managers  of  the  first  London  theatres  fought 


for  him,  it  was  whispered  that  marchionesses 
were  dying  in  love  for  him,  to  be  seen  in  his 
company  was  an  honour  even  for  the  most 
radiant  gentleman  in  the  crackest  of  crack  regi- 
ments. Dacre  Pontifex  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  London  when  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Bellows,  the  great  tragedian,  then 
about  to  start  on  his  American  tour.  Mr. 
Bellows  took  Pontifex  with  him,  taught  him, 
polished  him,  and  turned  him  into  a  master 
of  his  art.  When  he  returned  to  England,  one 
of  those  fits  of  Shakespearian  enthusiasm  which 
periodically  seize  upon  the  town  had  just  begun 
to  germinate,  newspapers  were  referring  to 
the  Bard  and  the  Swan,  and  several  gentlemen 
were  lashing  themselves  into  a  state  of  fury 
touching  the  immoralities  of  the  French  stage, 
and  the  triumphs  of  vice.  Wuff  was  the 
manager  of  the  T.R.  Hatton-garden  at  that 
time,  and  Wuff  was  a  man  of  the  age;  he 
knew  whei*  Pontifex  was  to  return,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  fast-sailing  Cunard  packet 
Basin  been  descried  off  Liverpool,  than  Wuff 
and  the  pilot  were  on  board  together,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  a  document  duly  signed 
by  Pontifex  was  in  Wuff's  pocket.  "  I'll  bill 
you  in  letters  three  feet  long,  my  boy,  on  every 
dead  wall  in  town,  and,  please  the  pigs,  we'll 
resuscitate  the  British  drayma,  and  put  Billy 
on  his  legs  again!" 

Shakespeare,  thus  familiarly  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Wuff  as  Billy,  proved  once  more  the 
powers  of  his  attraction,  and  the  success  of  the 
new  actor  was  beyond  all  question.  Whether 
he  raved  in  Hamlet,  languished  in  Romeo, 
stormed  in  Othello,  or  joked  in  Benedick,  he 
invariably  drew  tremendous  houses  and  received 
overwhelming  applause.  His  portrait  was  in 
the  illustrated  journals,  and  in  chromo-litho- 
graphic  colours  on  the  title-page  of  the  Pontifex 
Waltz  (dedicated  to  him  by  his  humble  admirer, 
Sebastian  Bach  Faggles,  chef  d'orchestre,  T.R. 
Hatton-garden).  Old  Silas  Bulgrubber,  the  stage 
door-keeper,  grumbled  furiously  at  the  number  of 
applications  for  Mr. Pontifex, and  at  the  shower  of 
delicately  tinted  notes  for  that  gentleman,  which 
were  perpetually  pouring  into  Silas's  dingy  box. 
The  odour  of  the  patchouli  and  sandal-wood 
essences  from  these  notes  actually  prevailed 
over  the  steam  of  the  preparation  of  onions  and 
mutton  which  was  always  brought  in  a  yellow 
basin  to  Silas  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  which  made 
the  porter's  habitation  smell  like  a  curious  com- 
bination of  a  hairdresser's  and  a  cook-shop. 
Wuff,  the  great  impresario,  as  in  those  days 
the  favourite  journal  not  unfrequently  de- 
signated him,  was  in  ecstasies ;  his  celebrated 
red  velvet  waistcoat  was  creased  with  con- 
stant bowings  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  land ; 
he  gave  a  magnificent  dinner  to  Pontifex  at 
Greenwich,  at  which  was  present  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  company,  including  the  Marquis 
of  Groovington,  who  had  married  Miss  Cholme- 
leigh,  late  of  the  T.  R.  H.  G. ;  Sir  Charles  Fake- 
away  ;  Four-in-hand  Farquhar,  of  the  Royal 
Rhinoceros  Guards;  Mauve;  Captain  Kooleese; 
Tommy  Tosh,  well-known  at  the  clubs ;  Mr.  Trap- 
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grove,  the  dramatic  author ;  Mr.  Replevin,  Q.C., 
the  Star  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  Honorary  Counsel 
to  the  Society  of  Distressed  Scenc-shificrs  ;  Mr. 
Flote,  the  stage-manager ;  Slogger,  Champion 
of  the  Middle  Weights;  SignorDruinsi  Polstood- 
off,  the  Egyptian  Fire-annihilator ;  and  many 
others.  The  banquet  cost  Wuff  a  hundred 
pounds,  caused  the  consumption  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  wine,  and  ended  in  the  Fire-aunilii- 
lator's  springing  into  the  middle  of  the  table, 
kicking  the  decanters  on  to  the  floor,  and,  in  a 
strong  Irish  accent,  requesting  any  gentleman 
present  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat. 

From  this  Greenwich  dinner  may  be  dated  the 
beginning  of  Pontifex' s  extremely  bad  end.  That 
little  dare-devil,  TominyTosh,  and  that  fastest  of 
fast  men,  Four-in-hand  Farquhar,  who  were  first 
introduced  to  Poutifex  at  the  Wuffian  banquet, 
no  sooner  made  his  acquaintance,  than  they 
showed  themselves  perfectly  enraptured  with 
his  company.  They  pervaded  the  dressing- 
room  which  he  shared  with  Mr.  Deadwate,  the 
low  comedian,  and  "  stood"  brandy-and-water 
to  that  eminent  buffo ;  they  waited  for  Pontifex 
at  the  close  of  the  performance,  and  took  him 
away  to  Haymarket  orgies,  to  private  suppers, 
to  where  the  frequenters  of  the  Little  Nick 
worshipped  their  divinity  with  closed  doors  and 
on  a  green  baize-covered  altar,  and  to  every  scene 
of  dissipation  which  the  town  could  boast  (or  not 
boast)  of.  One  sultry  day  in  July,  when  Wuff  was 
thinking  of  speedily  closing  the  T.  11.  H.  G., 
and  transporting  all  his  company  to  some  sea- 
side watering-place  for  the  combined  benefit  of 
their  healths  and  his  pocket,  Mr.  Flote  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  managerial  sanctum,  and 
entering,  informed  his  chief,  that  though 
the  orchestra  was  already  "  rung  in,"  Mr. 
Pontifex,  who  was  to  appear  in  the  first 
scene,  had  not  arrived  at  the  theatre.  The 
overture  was  played  and  twice  repeated, 
and  during  the  third  time  of  its  repetition 
Pontifex  arrived.  Mr.  Flote,  who  had  been 
watching  for  him  at  the  stage-door,  turned 
ghastly  pale  when  he  saw  him,  and  followed  him 
anxiously  to  his  dressing-room,  then  descended 
to  the  wing,  and  waited  until  he  should  appear. 
The  British  public,  which  had  grown  very  irate 
at  being  kept  waiting,  and  which  had  treated 
with  the  utmost  scorn  the  explanation  which 
Mr.  Slyme,  the  "  apologist"  of  the  theatre,  had 
offered  for  the  delay,  was  now  softened  and 
soothed  by  the  expectation  of  their  favourite's 
appearance,  and  when  the  cue,  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  his  entrance  was  given,  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  play  commenced  an  applause 
which  swelled  into  a  tumultuous  roar  of  delight. 
The  effect  of  this  ovation  upon  its  recipient  was 
very  singular ;  he  started  back,  covered  his  head 
with  his  hand,  and  staggered  to  a  chair,  into 
which  he  fell.  The  applause  ceased  on  the  in- 
stant, and  in  the  sudden  lull,  Mr.  Flute's  voice 
was  heard  urging  somebody  "  for  Heaven's  sake 
to  rouse  himself.  Mr.  Pontifex  then  rose  from 
the  chair,  balanced  himself  for  a  few  seconds  on 
his  heels,  looked  gravely  at  the  audience, informed 
them  in  a  high-pitched  key  that  he  was  "all 


riu;ht,"  and  fell  tlat  on  his  back.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Slyme,  Mr.  Flote,  and  even  the  great  Wuff  him- 
self (that  theatrical  Mokanna  who  was  never 
unveiled  to  the  public  save  to  receive  their  com- 
pliments upon  liis  transformation  scene  on  Box- 
ing-nights), appear  before  the  baize  and  appeal 
to  the  audience  ;  it  would  not  brook  Mr.  Dacre 
Pontifex  any  longer,  and  hence  we  find  his  ad- 
vertisement in  the  favourite  journal,  and  his  in- 
tention to  visit  the  lively  localities  already  set 
forth. 

What  next,  among  the  advertisements  in  the 
favourite  journal  ?  "  To  BE  LET,  with  extensive 
cellarage  attached,  suitable  for  a  wine-merchant, 
theCuACKSiuEUM  THEATRE  ROYAL.  Apply  at  the 
stage-door."  The  Cracksideum  to  let  again! 
That  old  theatre  has  seen  some  strange  vicis- 
situdes. Once,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stolberg 
Stentor,  a  country  tragedian  of  enormous  powers 
of  lung,  who  had  roared  his  way  to  the  highest 
point  of  theatrical  felicity  in  the  Bradford  and 
Sheffield  regions,  and  who  only  wanted  an  open- 
ing in  London  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  head 
of  the  theatrical  profession.  A  good  round 
sum  of  money,  honestly  earned  by  hard  work 
in  the  provinces,  did  Mr.  Stentor  bring  with 
him  to  London,  and  the  old  Cracksideum  looked 
bravely  in  the  new  paint  and  gilding  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it.  A  good  man,  Mr.  Stentor, 
an  energetic,  bustling,  never-tiring  actor,  a 
little  too  self-reliant  perhaps,  playing  all  the 
principal  characters  himself,  and  supporting 
himself  by  an  indifferent  company,  but  still  a 
man  who  meant  to  do  something,  and  who 
did  it.  What  he  did  was  to  get  through  his 
two  thousand  pounds  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time.  The  public  rather  liked  him  at 
first,  then  bore  him  patiently,  then  tolerated 
him  impatiently,  then  forsook  him  altogether. 
Stentor  as  Hamlet  in  the  inky  cloak,  Stentor  as 
Richard  in  the  velvet  ermine,  Stentor  as  the 
Stranger  in  the  Hessian  boots,  Steutor  as  Claude 
Meluotte,  Stentor  as  the  Lonely  Lion  of  the 
Ocean,  Stentor  as  Everybody  in  Everything,  grew 
to  be  a  bore,  and  was  left  alone  in  his  glory. 
Still  he  never  gave  in;  he  received  visitors 
sitting  in  his  chair  of  state ;  after  the  first  word 
he  never  glanced  at  a  visitor,  but  continued  prac- 
tising the  celebrated  Steutor  scowl  and  Stentor 
eye  business  in  the  mirror ;  he  kept  thecarpenters 
at  a  respectful  tragic  distance;  he  awed  the 
little  ballet-girls  with  the  great  Stentor  stride, 
and  he  remained  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed, 
until  he  played  his  last  great  part  of  Stentor  in 
the  Insolvent  Court,  the  minor  characters  being 
sustained  by  one  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  some 
"  supers"  named  Sargood  and  Linklater.  His 
appearance  here  was  so  great  a  success,  that  his 
audience  requested  to  see  him  again  in  six 
mouths'  time. 

An  Italian,  the  Favourite  Prestidigitateur  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Leeboo  Islands ; 
Mr.  Lens's  Starry  Carpet,  or  the  Heavens  at  a 
Glance ;  the  Female  Wilberforcists  or  Emanci- 
pated Darky  Screnaders ;  and  Mr.  Michael 
O'Hone,  the  celebrated  Hibernian  orator ;  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly  at  the  Cracksideum, 
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and,  after  a  few  nights'  performance,  vanished, 
leaving  no  trace  behind,  save  in  their  unpaid 
gas  bills.  One  morning,  mankind  read  in  the 
favourite  journal  that  the  house  had  been  taken, 
and  would  shortly  be  opened  by  Mr.  Frank 
Likely,  with  the  assistance  of  a  talented 
company.  I  walked  down  to  the  theatre  to 
satisfy  myself,  and  saw  in  a  minute  that  the 
announcement  was  true.  A  chaos  reigned  in 
the  interior  of  the  old  theatre ;  all  the  worm- 
eaten  pit  benches,  under  which  the  rats  had 
so  often  enjoyed  a  healthy  supper  of  sandwich 
fragments  and  orange-peel,  were  piled  up  in  a 
heap  in  a  corner  of  the  outside  yard;  stalls 
covered  with  Utrecht  red  velvet  were  being 
screwed  down  in  their  place ;  Leather-lane 
had  emptied  itself  of  mirrors,  which  paper- 
capped  men  were  fixing  all  along  the  passages ; 
one  set  of  bricklayers  was  tearing  to  pieces  the 
old  dwelling-house,  another  was  building  the 
portico ;  pendent  from  the  roof,  and  stradoling 
across  planks  supported  by  flimsy  ropes,  sat 
deep -voiced  Germans,  decorating  the  ceiling  in 
alternate  layers  of  blue  and  gold,  and  issuing 

futtural  mandates  to  assistants  hidden  in  the 
ome ;  carpenters  were  enlarging  the  private 
boxes,  scene-painters  were  looking  over  the  old 
scenes,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion 
stood  Mr.  Frank  Likely  himself,  dressed  in  a 
dark-blue  frock-coat,  with  a  camellia  of  price 
in  the  button-hole,  lavender  trousers,  amber- 
coloured  gloves,  and  smoking  a  choice  cigar  as 
he  superintended  the  preparations.  Under  the 
Likely  management  the  Cracksideum  was  some- 
thing like  a  theatre :  none  of  your  low  melo- 
dramas or  funny  farces,  but  choice  little  vaude- 
villes, torn  up  like  mandrakes  with  shrieking 
roots  from  the  Boulevards,  and  transplanted  all 
a-blowing  to  the  Strand;  comediettas  of  the 
utmost  gentility,  and  burlesques  teeming  with 
wit  and  fancy,  and  giving  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  the  series  of  magnificent  legs  belong- 
ing to  a  picked  corps  de  ballet,  and  to  such  bril- 
liancy of  scenery  as  only  the  great  genius  of 
the  accomplished  Scumble  could  invent  and 
execute.  Filling  the  house  with  the  great 
names  in  which  the  fashionable  world  rejoices, 
princes  of  the  blood,  blue  ribands,  and  gold 
cordons,  heavies  of  the  household  troops,  wicked 
wits,  old  gentlemen  living  with  and  on  young 
gentlemen,  a  few  lovely  ladies  with  very  brilliant 
eyes  and  pearly  complexions,  but  the  audience 
principally  of  the  male  sex,  and  generally  to  be 
described  as  loose.  Behind  the  curtain,  and 
filling  the  elegantly  appointed  green-room,  the 
literary  staff  of  the  theatre;  Horsely  Codaridge, 
the  young  burlesque  writer,  ragged,  hoarse, 
dirty,  and  defiant ;  Smirke,  the  veteran  dra- 
matist, serene,  calm,  and  polished  from  the  top 
of  his  bald  head  to  the  sole  of  his  evening  boots ; 
Lovibond  and  Spatter,  critka  who  dined  on  an 
average  three  times  a  week  with  Likely,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  receiving  theatrical 
homage  ;  little  Dr.  Larynx,  medico  in  ordinary 
to  the  profession;  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  had  panted  for  his  distinction 
ever  since  they  left  Eton,  but  who,  having 


achieved  it,  found  themselves  not  quite  so  happy 
as  they  had  anticipated.  Grand  days,  glorious 
days,  but  not  calculated  to  last ;  the  entertain- 
ment was  soon  found  to  be  of  too  light  and 
airy  a  description  for  the  old  audiences  of  the 
Cracksideum,  and  the  new  audiences  ran  into 
debt  at  the  librarian's  for  their  stalls  and  boxes, 
and  very  little  ready  money  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  management.  Never- 
theless, Mrs.  Frank  Likely  still  kept  up  her 
gorgeous  bouquets,  still  put  on  two  new  pairs  of 
lavender  gloves  per  diem,  and  still  kept  up  her 
Sunday  evening  parties  at  that  cottage  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  which  was  the  envy  of  the 
civilised  world ;  likewise,  Mr.  Frank  Likely 
still  betted  highly,  smoked  the  best  Havannahs, 
dressed  in  the  best  taste,  and  drove  in  his 
curricle  the  highest-stepping  pair  of  greys  in 
London.  But  Black  Care  soon  took  up  her 
position  in  the  back  seat  of  the  curricle  ;  behind 
the  high-stepping  greys,  gentlemen  of  Hebraic 
countenance  were  frequent  in  their  inquiries  for 
Mr.  Likely  ;  little  Mr.  Leopop,  of  Thavies  Inn, 
had  a  perpetual  retainer  for  the  defence ;  the 
manager  darted  from  his  brougham  to  the  stage 
door  through  a  double  line  of  stalwart  carpenters, 
who  sedulously  elbowed  and  kept  back  any  evil- 
looking  personages;  and  finally  Mr.  Likely, 
after  playing  a  highly  eccentric  comic  character, 
with  a  bailiff  waiting  at  each  wing,  and  one 
posted  underneath  the  stage  to  guard  against 
any  escape  by  means  of  trap-door,  was  carried 
from  his  dressing-room  to  a  cart  in  the  hollow 
of  the  big  drum,  and  the  advertisement  just 
quoted  appeared  in  the  favourite  journal,  an- 
nouncing the  Cracksideum  as  again  To  Let. 

"  Wanted,  for  an  entertainment,  a  professional 
gentleman,  of  versatile  powers,  agenot  over  thirty. 
Characters  to  be  sustained :  a  Young  and  an 
Elderly  Gentleman,  a  Modern  Fop,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Drunken  Character  in  Low  Life."  Can  I 
not  check  off  on  my  fingers  twenty  gentlemen 
who  could  undertake  this  responsibility  ?  Young 
Gentleman  :  blue  coat,  wrinkled  white  trousers, 
stuffed  and  grimy  at  the  knees,  Gibus  hat,  and 
brown  Berlin  gloves ;  carries  an  ebony  cane  with 
a  silver  top,  and  smacks  therewith  his  leg  ap- 
provingly ;  talks  of  his  club  and  his  tiger ;  of 
Julia  and  his  adoration  for  her,  sings  a  ballad  to 
her  beauty,  and  regards  her  father  as  an  "  Old 
Hunks."  Elderly  Gentleman— "  Old  Hunks," 
aforesaid:  hat  with  a  curled  brim,  iron-grey 
wig,  with  the  line  where  it  joins  the  forehead 
painfully  apparent,  large  shirt  frill,  Marsala 
waistcoat,  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  nankeen 
pantaloons  fitting  tight  to  the  ankle,  ribbed 
stockings  with  buckle,  thick  stick  with  crutch 
handle  ;  very  rich,  very  gouty,  loves  his 
stomach,  hates  young  gentleman,  speaks  of 
everybody  as  a "  jackanapes,"  is  unpleasantly 
amorous  towards  lady's  maid,  whom  he  pokes 
in  ribs  with  stick,  and  carries  all  his  wealth 
(which  is  invariably  in  notes,  to  "  double  the 
amount"  oif  any  named  sum)  in  a  fat  pocket- 
book,  which  he  "bestows  as  a  reward  to  virtue  at 
the  finale.  Modern  Fop:  brown  coat  with  basket 
buttons,  enormous  peg-top  trousers,  whiskers 
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and  moustache,  eye-glass--which  is  his  strong- 
hold in  life— says  nothing  but  "ah!"  and 
"  paw-sitive-ly  damme !"  except  words  abound- 
ing in  the  letter  "  r,"  which  ne  pronounces  as 
"  w."  Of  the  Drunken  Character  in  Low  Life 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak :  a  depressed  eyelid, 
a  hiccuping  voice  and  staggering  legs,  and 
there  is  the  "  drunken  character"  complete. 
The  professional  gentleman  of  versatile  powers, 
•who  places  himself  in  communication  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  entertainment,  will  probably 
find  himself  expected  to  purchase  the  manuscript, 
dresses,  and  properties  appertaining  thereto,  and 
to  start  entirely  on  his  own  account.  He  is  not 
unlikely  to  agree  to  this.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  employment,  and  when  last  engaged 
at  Stow-in-the-Wold,  he  had  to  play  Horatio, 
when  every  one  knows  that  Laertes  is  his  right 
line  of  business.  He  thinks  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, too,  to  let  the  managers  see  what  stuff 
he  has  got  in  him.  And  then  he  has  a  wife — a 
pale-faced  consumptive  woman — who  can  play 
the  piano  and  accompany  his  songs ;  and  so, 
finally,  he  invests  the  remnant  of  his  savings, 
or  borrows  money  from  his  wife's  family,  who 
are  in  the  serious  book-binding  interest,  and 
who  look  upon  him  with  horror,  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  and  commences  his  tour.  Oh!  on 
what  dreary  journeys  does  the  "  Portfolio,"  or 
the  "Odds  and  Ends,"  or  whatever  the  poor 
little  show  is  called,  then  go !  To  what  museums 
and  literary  institutes,  where  the  green  damp  is 
peeling  off  the  stucco,  where  the  green  baize- 
covering  is  fraying  off  the  seats  in  the  "  lecture- 
hall,"  where  there  are  traces  of  the  chemical 
Erofessor  who  held  forth  on  Acids  and  Alkalis 
vst  week,  in  pungent  smelling  phials  and  the 
top  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  and  where  the  pencil 
memorandum  on  the  whitewashed  wall  of  the 
ante-chamber,  "coffee,  baby,  spurs,  watch,  um- 
brella, rabbits,"  with  a  mark  against  each  item, 
is  evidently  attributable  to  the  conjuror  who 
gave  such  satisfaction  the  week  before  last,  and 
was  so  particular  as  to  his  properties!  In 
dull  gaunt  "assembly-rooms"  of  country  old- 
fashioned  inns,  where  the  unaccustomed  gas 
winks  and  whistles  in  the  heavy  chandelier,  and 
where  the  proscenium  is  formed  by  an  old- 
fashioned  leather  screen,  which  has  been  dragged 
from  the  coffee-room,  where  for  countless  years 
it  has  veiled  the  cruet-mixings  of  the  waiter 
from  vulgar  eyes ;  where  the  clergyman  who  sits 
in  the  front  row  feels  uncomfortable  about  the 
"modern  fop,"  as  tacitly  reflecting  upon  the 
eldest  son  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  where 
the  landlord  and  the  tapster  who  keep  the  door 
a  few  inches  ajar,  and  are  perpetually  running 
to  look,  when  there  is  no  one  in  the  bar,  declare 
the  "  drunken  character  in  low  life"  to  be  out- 
and-out  and  no  mistake.  Poor  little  show, 
whose  yellow  announobills  are  handed  in  with 
such  cringing  courtesy  at  the  shops  of  the  prin- 
cipal tradesmen,  and  are  seen  fluttering  in  damp 
strips,  weeks  afterwards,  on  all  available  posts 
and  palings.  Poor  little  show ! 

The  Music  Halls  are  only  of  recent  introduc- 
tion among  the  amusements  of  London,  but 


their  advertisements  occupy  at  least  one-half  of 
the  front  page  of  the  journal  Here  they  are : 
the  Belshazzar  Saloon  and  Music  Hall,  Hollins's 
Magnificent  New  Music  Hall,  the  Lord  Somer- 
set Music  Hall,  and  half  a  score  of  others :  to 
say  nothing  of  the  old-established  house,  Llewel- 
lyn's, where  there  are  suppers  for  gentlemen 
after  the  theatres.  Magnificent  places  are  these 
halls,  radiant  and  gay  as  those  in  which  the  lady 
dreamt  she  dwelt,  miracles  of  gilding  and  plate- 
glass  and  fresco-painting,  doing  a  roaring  trade— 
which  they  deserve,  for  the  entertainment  given 
in  them  is  generally  good,  and  always  free  from 
offence.  These  are  the  homes  of  the  renowned 
tenors,  the  funny  Irishmen,  the  real  Irish  boys, 
the  Tippenury  lads  (genuine),  the  delineators  of 
Scotch  character,  the  illustrators  of  Robert 
Burns,  the  Sisters  Johnson,  the  world-celebrated 
duologue  duetists,  the  sentimental  vocalists,  the 
talented'  soprani,  the  triumphant  Rodger  family 
(three  in  number),  and  the  serio-comic  wonder, 
who  is  at  liberty  to  engage  for  one  turn.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  completely  monopoly 
has  been  overset  at  these  places ;  no  sooner 
does  a  gentleman  achieve  success  at  one  place 
than  he  is  instantly  engaged  at  all  the  others, 
rushing  from  one  to  the  other  as  fast  as  his 
brougham  can  take  him,  singing  the  same  song 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  seven  or 
eight  times  during  the  evening,  and  making  a 
flourishing  income. 

Change  of  manners  has  done  away  with  the 
theatrical  tavern  which  flourished  twenty  years 
ago,  with  its  portraits  of  theatrical  notabilities 
round  its  walls,  and  its  theatrical  notabilities 
themselves  sitting  in  its  boxes ;  where  leading 
tragedians  and  comedians  of  intense  comic  power 
would  sit  together  discussing  past  and  present 
theatrical  times,  while  theatrical  patrons  of  the 
humbler  order  looked  on  in  silent  delight,  and 
theatrical  critics  were  penning  their  lucubrations 
in  neighbouring  boxes.  Famous  wits  and  men 
of  learning  clustered  round  the  dark-stained 
tables  of  the  Rougepot  in  Playhouse-court,  and 
half  the  anecdotes  and  good  sayings  which  have 
saved  many  an  otherwise  dull  book,  and  made 
many  a  dufl  man's  reputation,  first  saw  gaslight 
beneath  its  winking  cressets.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that.  The  famous  wits  are  dead, 
and  the  men  of  the  new  generation  know 
not  the  Rougepot ;  the  theatrical  critics  go 
away  to  their  newspaper-office  to  write,  the 
actors'  broughams  are  in  waiting  after  the 
performance  to  bear  away  their  owners  to 
suburban  villas,  and  the  old  tavern  is  shut  up. 
Still,  however,  exists  the  theatrical  coffee-house, 
with  its  fly-blown  playbills  hanging  over  the 
wire  blind ;  its  greasy  coffee-stained  lithograph 
of  Signer  Polasco,  the  celebrated  clown,  with 
his  performing  dogs ;  and  its  blue-stencilled  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Traptnan's  Dramatic  Agency 
Office,  up-stairs.  Still  do  Mr.  Trapman's  clients 
hang  about  his  doors ;  old  men  in  seedy  camlet 
cloaks,  with  red  noses  and  bleared  eyes ;  dark, 
sunken-eyed  young  men,  with  cheeks  so  blue 
from  constant  close  shaving  that  they  look  as 
though  they  were  stained  with  woad;  down 
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Mr.  Trapman's  stairs  on  autumn  evenings,  troop 
portly  matrons  who  have  passed  almost  their 
entire  life  upon  the  stage,  and  who  at  five  years 
of  age  made  their  first  appearance  as  flying 
fairies  ;  sharp,  wizen-faced,  little  old  ladies,  who 
can  still  "  make  up  young,"  and  are  on  the  look- 
out for  singing- chambermaids'  situations;  heavy 
tragedians  with  books  full  of  testimonials  ex- 
tracted from  the  pungent  criticism  of  provincial 
journals  ;  low-comedy  men,  whose  own  laughter, 
to  judge  from  their  appearance,  must,  for  some 
period,  have  been  of  that  description  known  as 
"  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth."  There  you 
may  see  them  all  day  long,  lounging  in  Rouge- 
t"  '-'  'leaning  against  posts,  amicably  fencing 
heir  ashen  sticks,  gazing  at  the  playbills 
e  metropolitan  theatres,  and  wondering 
•rtfieit  their  names  will  appear  there. 

(i)ne  more  advertisement  and  I  have  finished. 
"  To  Barristers,  Clergymen,  and  Public  Speak- 
ers.— Mr.  Cicero  Lumph,  Professor  of  Elocution, 
Principal  Orator  at  the  various  universities,  and 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  connected  with  the 
principal  London  theatres,  begs  to  represent  that 
he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  public 
speaking  by  a  method  at  once  easy  and  effica- 
cious, and  that  he  can  point  with  pride  to  some 
of  the  first  orators  of  the  day  as  his  pupils. 
N.B.  Stammering  effectually  cured."  Many 
years  ago,  Cicero  Lumph  was  a  dashing  captain 
of  dragoons  with  a  handsome  face,  a  fine  figure, 
and  splendid  expectations  from  an  old  aunt  who 
adored  him.  His  craze  was  theatrical  society, 
and  he  was  at  home  in  every  green-room,  called 
all  actors  and  actresses  by  their  Christian  names, 
and  spent  his  money  liberally  upon  them.  The 
old  aunt  did  not  object  to  this,  she  rather  liked 
it,  and  used  to  revel  in  her  nephew's  stories 
of  those  "  humorous  people,  the  performers." 
But  when  the  captain  so  far  forgot  what  was 
due  to  himself  and  his  station  as  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  one  of  these  humorists  (he 
married  Bessie  Fowke,  a  meek  little  coryphee  of 
the  Hatton-garden  ballet),  the  old  lady's  rage 
was  terrific ;  and  she  only  had  time  to  alter 
her  will  and  to  leave  all  her  property  to  a 
Charitable  Society,  before  her  rage  brought  on  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  and  she  expired.  Poor  Lumph, 
finding  all  supplies  thus  summarily  cut  off,  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  commission,  and  of  course 
took  to  the  stage,  but  the  stage  did  not  take 
to  him,  and  he  failed ;  then  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Tatterer,  the  great  tragedian,  wrote 
all  his  letters,  made  all  his  engagements,  and 
(some  said)  prepared  all  the  newspaper  criticisms 
which  appeared  on  that  eminent  man.  When 
Tatterer  came  up  to  London  and  took  the  Pan- 
technicon Theatre,  where  the  early  Athenian 
drama  was  revived  at  such  an  enormous  expense, 
and  with  so  much  success,  Lumph  became  his 
treasurer  and  continued  his  toady,  and  then 
Tatterer  died  in  the  heyday  of  his  triumph. 
Lumph  found  that  he  had  netted  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  that  he  could  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  without  any  very  hard  exer- 


tion ;  so  he  became  an  instructor  in  elocution. 
He  is  an  old  man  now,  with  a  small  win- 
perched  on  the  top  of  his  head,  bushy  eye° 
brows  overhanging  little  grey  eyes,  and  a 
large  cavernous  mouth,  with  three  or  four  teeth 
sticking  upright  and  apart  in  the  gums,  like 
rocks.  His  body  is  bloated  and  his  legs  are  shri- 
velled, but  he  has  still  the  grand  old  Tatterer 
stride,  the  Tatterer  intonation  of  the  voice,  the 
Tatterer  elevation  of  the  brow,  the  Tatterer 
swing  of  the  arm,  all  imitated  from  his  great 
master.  He  lives  in  a  handsome  old-fashioned 
house  in  Hotspur-street,  Douglas-square,  and 
his  knocker  all  day  long  is  besieged  with  candi- 
dates for  instruction.  Thither  come  blushing 
young  curates  who  have  stammered  along  wefl 
enough  in  the  country  parishes  to  which  they 
were  originally  licensed;  but  who  having  ob- 
tained preferment,  think  they  must  be  polished 
up  for  the  London  or  watering-place  congrega- 
tion which  they  are  to  have  in  care ;  thither  come 
stout  members  of  Parliament,  big  with  inten- 
tions of  catching  the  Speaker's  eye,  but  doubt- 
ful of  their  powers  of  execution  when  they  have 
ensnared  that  visual  organ ;  thither  come  ama- 
teur Othellos,  Falstaffs,  and  Sir  Peter  Teazles, 
who  are  about  to  delight  their  friends  with  pri- 
vate theatricals :  and  the  door  is  often  blockaded 
by  stout  vestrymen  or  obnoxious  churchwardens 
anxious  to  show  bravely  in  a  forthcoming  tour- 
nay  in  some  parochial  parliament.  There,  in  a 
large  drawing-room,  do  they  mount  an  oaken 
rostrum  and  thunder  forth  the  orations  of  Sheri- 
dan, and  Burke,  and  Curran ;  there,  does  the 
sofa-bolster  become  the  dead  body  of  Caesar,  and 
over  it  do  they  inform  Lumph,  who  is  sitting  by 
and  critically  listening,  that  they  are  no  orator 
as  Brutus  is. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  upon  pages  about  my 
favourite  journal  and  those  whose  interests  it 
supports,  but  no  more  shall  be  said  than  this 
— Deal  gently  with  these  poor  players.  That 
they  are  the  "chronicles  and  abstract  of  the 
time"  now,  whatever  they  were  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  I  cannot  pretend ;  for  perhaps  among  no 
other  set  of  human  creatures  will  so  pure  and 
thorough  a  system  of  conventionality,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  be  found 
to  exist ;  but  they  are  almost  universally  honest, 
kindly,  hard-working,  self-supporting,  and  un- 
complaining. And  in  no  other  class  will  you 
find  more  zeal,  gentle-heartedness,  and  genuine 
philanthropy,  than  among  those  whose  life  is 
passed  in  Holding  up  the  Mirror. 
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A  DAY'S  RIDE;  A  LIFE'S  ROMANCE. 

CIIAPTEB  X. 

"  YOUNG  lady  in  deep  mourning,  sir — crape 
shawl  and  bonnet,  sir,"  said  the  official,  in  an- 
swer to  my  question,  aided  by  a  shilling  fee ; 
"  the  same  as  asked  where  was  the  station  for 
the  Dover  line." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that  must  be  she." 

"  Got  into  a  cab,  sir,  and  drove  off  straight 
for  the  Sou' -Eastern." 

"  She  was  quite  alone  ?" 

"  Quite,  sir ;  but  she  seems  used  to  travelling 
— got  her  traps  together  in  no  time,  and  was  on 
in  a  jiffy-" 

"Stupid  dog!"  thought  I;  "with  every  ad- 
vantage position  and  accident  can  confer,  how 
little  this  fellow  reads  of  character.  In  this 
poor  forlorn,  heart-weary  orphan,  he  only  sees 
something  like  a  commercial  traveller !" 

"  Any  luggage,  sir  ?  Is  this  yours  ?"  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  woolsack. 

"  No,"  said  I,  haughtily ;  "  my  servants  have 
gone  forward  with  my  luggage.  I  have  nothing 
but  a  knapsack."  And  with  an  air  of  dignity  I 
flung  it  into  a  Hansom,  and  ordered  the  driver 
to  set  me  down  at  the  South-Eastern.  Although 
using  every  exertion,  the  train  had  just  started 
when  I  arrived,  and  a  second  time  was  I  obliged 
to  wait  some  hours  at  a  station.  Resolving  to 
free  myself  from  all  the  captivations  of  that 
tendency  to  day-dreaming — that  fatal  habit  of 
suffering  my  fancy  to  direct  my  steps,  as  though 
in  pursuit  of  some  settled  purpose — I  calmly 
asked  myself  whither  I  was  going — and  for 
what  ?  Before  I  had  begun  the  examination, 
I  deemed  myself  a  most  candid,  truth-observing, 
frank  witness,  and  now  I  discovered  that  I  was 
casuistical  and  "  dodgy "  as  an  Old  Bailey 
lawyer.  I  was  haughty  and  indignant  at  being 
so  catechised.  My  conscience,  on  the  shallow 
pretext  of  being  greatly  interested  about  me, 
was  simply  prying  and  inquisitive.  Conscience 
is  all  very  well  when  one  desires  to  appeal  to  it, 
and  refer  some  distinct  motive  or  action  to  its 
appreciation;  but  it  is  scarcely  fair,  and  cer- 
tainly not  dignified,  for  conscience  to  go  about 
seeking  for  little  accusations  of  this  kind  or 
that.  What  liberty  of  action  is  there,  besides, 
to  a  man  who  carries  a  "  detective"  with  him 
wherever  he  goes  ?  And  lastly,  conscience  has 
the  intolerable  habit  of  obtruding  its  opinion 
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upon  details,  and  will  not  wait  to  judge 
suits.  Now,  when  I  have  won  the  race, 
in  first,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  thou- 
sands,! don't  care  to  be  asked,  however  privat  Jy, 
whether  I  did  not  practise  some  little  bit  of 
rather  unfair  jockeyship.  I  never  could  rightly 
get  over  my  dislike  to  the  friend  who  would 
take  this  liberty  with  me ;  and  this  is  exactly 
the  part  conscience  plays,  and  with  an  insuf- 
ferable air  of  superiority  too,  as  though  to  say, 
"  None  of  your  shuffling  with  me,  Potts !  That 
will  do  all  mighty  well  with  the  outer  world, 
but  I  am  not  to  be  humbugged.  You  never 
devised  a  scheme  in  your  life  that  I  was  not  by 
at  the  cookery  and  saw  how  you  mixed  the  in- 
gredients and  stirred  the  pot!  No,  no,  old 
tellow,  all  your  little  secret  rogueries  will  avail 
you  nothing  here !" 

Had  these  words  been  actually  addressed  to 
me  by  a  living  individual,  I  could  not  have 
heard  them  more  plainly  than  now  they  fell 
upon  my  ear,  uttered,  besides,  in  a  tone  of 
cutting,  sarcastic  derision.  "  I  will  stand  this 
no  longer !"  cried  I,  springing  up  from  my  seat 
and  flinging  my  cigar  angrily  away.  "  I'm  cer- 
tain no  man  ever  accomplished  any  high  and 
great  destiny  in  life  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
bullied  in  this  wise ;  such  irritating,  pestering 
impertinence  would  destroy  the  temper  of  a 
saint,  and  break  down  the  courage  and  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  boldest.  Could  great  mea- 
sures of  statecraft  be  carried  out — could  battles 
be  won — could  new  continents  be  discovered, 
if  at  every  strait  and  every  emergency  one  was 
to  be  interrupted  by  a  low  voice,  whispering, 
'  Is  this  all  right  ?  Are  there  no  flaws  here  ? 
You  live  in  a  world  of  frailties,  Potts.  You  are 
playing  at  a  round  game,  where  every  one 
cheats  a  little,  and  where  the  rogueries  are 
never  remembered  against  him  who  wins.  Bear 
that  in  your  mind,  and  keep  your  cards  "  up." ' 

When  I  was  about  to  take  my  ticket,  a 
dictum  of  the  great  moralist  struck  my  mind : 
"  Desultory  reading  has  slain  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands ;"  and  if  desultory  reading, 
why  not  infinitely  more  so  desultory  acquaint- 
ance. Surely,  our  readings  do  not  impress  us 
as  powerfully  as  the  actual  intercourse  of  life. 
It  must  be  so.  It  is  in  this  daily  conflict  with 
our  fellow -men  that  we  are  moulded  and 
fashioned,  and  the  danger  is,  to  commingle  and 
confuse  the  impressions  made  upon  our  hearts 
— 1  o  cross  the  writing  on  our  natures  so  often 
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that  nothing  remains  legible!  "I  will  guard 
against  this  peril,"  thought  I.  "  I  will  concen- 
trate my  intentions  and  travel  alone."  I  slipped 
a  crown  into  a  guard's  hand  and  whispered, 
"  Put  no  one  in  here  if  you  can  help  it." 

As  I  jogged  along,  all  by  myself,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
wealth  must  be,  to  be  able  always  to  buy  soli- 
tude— to  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "  None  shall 
invade  me.  The  world  must  contrive  to  go 
round  without  a  kick  from  me.  I  am  a  self- 
contained  and  self-suffering  creature."  If  I 
were  Rothschild  I'd  revel  in  this  sentiment ;  it 
places  one  so  immeasurably  above  that  busy 
ant-hill  where  one  sees  the  creatures  hurrying, 
hastening,  and  fagging  "till  their  hearts  are 
broken."  One  feels  himself  a  superior  intelli- 
gence— a  being  above  the  wants  and  cares  of 
the  work-a-day  world  around  him. 

"  Any  room  here  ?"  cried  a  merry  voice,  break- 
ing in  upon  my  musings,  and  at  the  same  instant  a 
young  fellow,  in  a  grey  travelling  suit  and  a  wide- 
awake, flung  a  dressing-bag  and  a  wrapper  care- 
lesslyinto  the  carriage,  and  so  recklessly  as  to  come 
tumbling  over  me.  He  never  thought  of  apology, 
however,  but  continued  his  remarks  to  the  guard, 
who  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  induce  him 
to  take  a  place  elsewhere.  "  No,  no  !"  cried 
the  young  man ;  "  Fm  all  right  here,  and  the 
cove  with  the  yellow  hair  won't  object  to  my 
smoking." 

I  heard  these  words  as  I  sat  in  the  corner, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  how  grossly  the  imper- 
tinence offended  me.  That  the  privacy  I  had 
paid  for  should  be  invaded  was  bad  enough,  but 
that  my  companion  should  begin  acquaintance 
with  an  insult  was  worse  again,  and  so  I  deter- 
mined on  no  account,  nor  upon  any  pretext, 
would  I  hold  intercourse  with  him,  but  maintain 
a  perfect  silence  and  reserve  EO  long  as  our 
journey  lasted. 

There  was  an  insufferable  jauntiness  and  self- 
satisfaction  in  every  movement  of  the  new 
arrival,  even  to  the  reckless  way  he  pitched  into 
the  carriage  three  small  white  canvas  bags,  care- 
fully sealed  and  docketed ;  the  address — which  I 
read — being,  "  To  H.M.'s  Minister,  and  Envoy 

at ,  by  the  Hon.  Grey  Boiler,  Attache',  &c." 

So,  then,  this  was  one  of  the  Young  Guard  of 
Diplomacy,  one  of  those  sucking  Talleyrands, 
which  form  the  hope  of  the  Foreign-Office  and 
the  terror  of  middle-class  English  abroad. 

"  Do  you  mind  my  smoking  ?"  asked  he, 
abruptly,  as  he  scraped  his  lucifer  match  against 
the  root'  of  the  carriage,  showing  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  action  how  little  he  cared  for  my 
reply. 

"  I  never  smoke,  sir,  except  in  the  carriages 
reserved  for  smokers,"  was  my  rebukeful  answer. 

"  And  I  always  do,"  said  he,  in  a  very  easy 
tone. 

Not  condescending  to  notice  this  rude  re- 
joinder, I  drew  forth  my  newspaper,  and  tried 
to  occupy  myself  with  its  contents. 

"  Anything  new  ?"  asked  he,  abruptly. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware,  sir.  I  was  about  to 
consult  the  paper." 


"  What  paper  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Banner,  sir,  at  your  service,"  said 
I,  with  a  sort  of  sarcasm. 

"Rascally  print — a  vile,  low,  radical,  mill- 
owning  organ.  Pitch  it  away  !" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  Being  for  me  and  my 
edification,  I  will  beg  to  exercise  my  own  judg- 
ment as  to  how  I  deal  with  it." 

"  It's  deuced  low,  that's  what  it  is,  and  that's 
exactly  the  fault  of  all  our  daily  papers.  Their 
tone  is  vulgar;  they  reflect  nothing  of  the 
opinions  one  hears  in  society.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me  ?" 

I  gave  a  sort  of  muttering  dissent,  and  he 
broke  in  quickly, 

"  Perhaps  not ;  it's  just  as  likely  you  would 
not  think  them  low,  but  take  my  word  for  it,  I'm 
right." 

I  shook  my  head  negatively,  without  speaking. 

"  Well,  now,"  cried  he,  "  let  us  put  the  thing 
to  the  test.  Read  out  one  of  those  leaders.  I 
don't  care  which,  or  on  what  subject.  Read  it 
out,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  show  you  at  least 
one  vulgarism,  one  flagrant  outrage  on  good 
breeding,  in  every  third  sentence." 

"  I  protest,  sir,"  said  I,  haughtily,  "  I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  I  have  come  here  neither  to 
read  aloud  nor  take  up  the  defence  of  the  public 
press." 

"  I  say,  look  out !"  cried  he ;  "  you'll  smash 
something  in  that  bag  you're  kicking  there.  If 
I  don't  mistake,  it's  Bohemian  glass.  No,  no ; 
all  right,"  said  he,  examining  the  number,  "  it's 
only  Yarmouth  bloaters." 

"  I  imagined  these  contained  despatches,  sir," 
said  I,  with  a  look  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
understood  as  withering  scorn. 

"  You  did,  did  you  ?"  cried  he,  with  a  quick 
laugh.  "  Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  sovereign  I  make 
a  better  guess  about  your  pack  than  you've  done 
about  mine." 

"  Done,  sir ;  I  take  you,"  said  I,  quickly. 

"  Well ;  you're  in  cutlery,  or  hardware,  or  lace 
goods,  or  ribbons,  or  alpaca  cloth,  or  drugs,  ain't 
you?" 

"  I  am  not,  sir,"  was  my  stern  reply. 

"  Not  a  bagman  ?" 

"  Not  a  bagman,  sir." 

"  Well,  you're  an  usher  in  a  commercial  aca- 
demy, or  'our  own  correspondent/  or  a  tele- 
graph clerk  ?" 

"  I'm  none  of  these,  sir.  And  I  now  beg  to 
remind  you,  that  instead  of  one  guess,  you  have 
made  about  a  dozen." 

"  Well,  you've  won,  there's  no  denying  it," 
said  he,  taking  a  sovereign  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  me.  "  It's  deuced  odd 
how  I  should  be  mistaken.  I'd  have  sworn  you 
were  a  bagman !"  But  for  the  impertinence  of 
these  last  words  I  should  have  declined  to  ac- 
cept his  lost  bet,  but  I  took  it  now  as  a  sort  of 
vindication  of  my  wounded  feelings.  "  Now  it's 
all  over  and  ended,"  said  he,  calmly,  "what  are 
ycu  ?  I  don't  ask  out  of  any  impertinent  cu- 
riosity, but  that  I  hate  being  foiled  in  a  thing  of 
this  kind.  What  are  you  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am,  sir,"  said  I,  indig- 
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nan  fly,  for  now  I  wa»  oatraged  beyond  en- 
duiMiice — "I'll  tell  you,  sir,  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  feel  myself — oue  singularly  unlucky  in  a 
travelling  companion." 

"  Bet  you  a  five-pound  note  you're  not,"  broke 
he  in.  "  Give  you  six  to  five  ou.  it,  in  anything 
you  like." 

"  It  would  be  a  wager  almost  impossible  to 
decide,  sir." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
the  first  pretty  woman  we  see  at  the  station,  the 
guard  of  the  train,  the  fellow  in  the  pay-cilice, 
tne  stoker,  if  you  like." 

"  I  must  own,  sir,  that  you  express  a  very 
confident,  opinion  of  your  case." 

"Will  you  bet?"' 

"  No,  sir,  certainly  not." 

"  Well,  then,  shut  up,  and  say  no  more  about 
it.  If  a  man  won't  back  his  opinion,  the  less 
he  says  the  better."  , 

I  lay  back  in  my  place  at  this,  determined  that 
no  provocation  should  induce  me  to  exchange 
another  word  with  him.  Apparently,  he  had 
not  made  a  like  resolve,  for  he  went  on :  "  It's 
all  bosh  about  appearances  being  deceptive,  and 
so  forth.  They  say  'not  all  gold  that  glitters;' 
my  notion  is,  that  with  a  fellow  who  really 
knows  life,  no  disguise  that  was  ever  invented 
will  be  successful:  the  way  a  man  wears  his 
hair" — here  he  looked  at  mine — "the  sort  of 
gloves  he  has,  if  there  be  anything  peculiar  in 
his  waistcoat,  and,  above  all,  his  boots.  I  don't 
believe  the  devil  was  ever  more  revealed  in  his 
hoof  than  a  snob  by  his  shoes."  A  most  con- 
demnatory glance  at  my  extremities  accompa- 
nied this  speech. 

"  Must  I  endure  this  sort  of  persecution  all 
the  way  to  Dover  ?"  was  the  question  I  asked  of 
my  misery. 

"  Look  out,  you're  on  fire  !"  said  he,  with  a 
dry  laugh.  And,  sure  enough,  a  spark  from 
his  cigarette  liad  fallen  ou  my  trousers,  and 
burned  a  round  hole  in  them. 

"  Really,  sir,"  cried  I,  in  passionate  warmth, 
<r  your  conduct  becomes  intolerable." 

"  Well,  if  I  knew  you  preferred  being  singed, 
I'd  have  said  nothing  about  it.  What's  this 
station  here  ?  Where's  your  Bradshaw  ?" 

"  I  have  got  no  Bradshaw,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
dignity. 

"No  Bradshaw!  A  bagman  without  Brad- 
shaw !  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  ain't  a  bagman.  Why 
are  we  stopping  here?  something  smashed,  I 
suspect.  Eh!  what!  isn't  that  she?  Yes, 
it  is  !  Open  the  door ! — let  me  out,  I  say ! 
Confound  the  lock ! — let  me  out !"  While  he 
uttered  these  words,  in  an  accent  of  the  wildest 
impatience,  I  had  but  time  to  see  a  lady,  in 
deep  mourning,  pass  on  to  a  carnage  in  trout, 
just  as,  with  a  preliminary  snort,  the  train  shook, 
then  backed,  and  at  last  set  out  ou  its  thunder- 
ing course  again.  "  Such  a  stunning  fine  girl !" 
said  he,  as  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar ;  "  saw  her 
just  as  we  started,  and  thought  I'd  run  her  to 
earth  in  this  carriage.  Precious  mistake  I 
made,  eh,  wasn't  it  ?  All  in  black — deep  black 
— and  quite  alone !" 


I  had  to  torn  towards  the  window,  not  to  let 
him  perceive  how  his  words  agitated  me,  for  I 
felt  certain  it  was  Miss  Herbert  he  was  describ- 
ing, and  I  felt  a  sort  of  revulsion  to  think  «... 
poor  girl  being  subjected  to  the  impertinence  of 
this  intolerable  puppy. 

"  Too  much  style  about  her  for  a  governess ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  slie  wasn't,  so  to  say— you 
know  what  I  mean — she  wasn't  altogether  that ; 
looked  frightened,  and  people  of  red  class 
never  look  frightened." 

The  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  probably,"  said 
I,  with  a  tone  of  such  reproof  as  I  hoped 
must  check  all  levity. 

"  Or  a  flash  maid !  some  of  them,  now-a-days, 
are  wonderful  swells;  they've  got  an  art  of 
dressing  and  maJting-up  that  is  really  sur- 
prising." 

"I  have  no  experience  of  the  order,  sir,"  said 
I,  gravely. 

"  Well,  so  I  should  soy.  four  beat  is  in  the 
haberdashery  or  hosiery  Hue,  rli ':" 

"  Has  it  not  yet  occurred  to  you,  sir,"  asked  I, 
sternly,  "  that  an  acquaintanceship  brief  as  ours 
should  exclude  personalities,  not  to  say — not  to 

say "     I  wanted  to  add  "impertinences," 

but  his  grey  eyes  were  turned  full  on  me  with 
an  expression  so  peculiar,  that  I  faltered,  and 
could  not  get  the  word  out. 

"  Well,  go  on — out  with  it :  not  to  say  what  ?" 
said  he,  calmly. 

I  turned  my  shoulder  towards  him,  and  nestled 
down  into  my  place. 

"  There's  a  thing,  now,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
the  coolest  reflection — "there's  a  thing, now,  that 
I  never  could  understand,  and  I  have  never  met 
the  man  to  explain  it.  Our  nation,  as  a  nation, 
is  just  as  plucky  as  the  French — no  one  disputes 
it ;  and  yet,  take  a  Frenchman  of  your  class — 
the  commis-voyageur,  or  anything  that  way — 
and  you'll  just  find  him  as  prompt  on  the  point 
of  honour  as  the  best  noble  in  the  land.  He 
never  utters  an  insolent  speech  without  being 
ready  to  back  it." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  choking,  but  I  never  uttered 
a  word. 

"I  remember  meeting  one  of  those  fellows 
—traveller  for  some  house  in  the  wine  trade — 
at  Avignon.  It  was  at  table  d'hote,  and  I  said 
something  slighting  about  Communism,  and  he 
replied,  '  Monsieur,  je  suis  Fourie'riste,  aud  you 
insult  me.'  Thereupon  he  sent  me  his  card  by 
the  waiter — 'Paul  Deloge,  for  the  house  of 
Gougon,  pere  et  fils.'  I  tore  it,  and  threw  it 
away,  saying,  '  I  never  drink  Bordeaux  wines.' 
'What  do  you  say  to  a  glass  of  Hermitage, 
then?'  said  he,  and  flung  the  contents  of  his 
own  in  my  face.  Wasn't  that  very  ready  :  / 
call  it  as  neat  a  thing  as  could  be." 

"And  you  bore  that  outrage,"  said  I,  in 
triumphant  delight ;  "  you  submitted  to  a  fla- 
grant insult  like  that  at  a  public  table  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  'bearing  it,' 
said  he ;  "  the  thing  was  done,  and  I  had  only 
to  wipe  ray  face  witu  my  napkiu." 

"  Nothing  more  P"  said  I,  sneeringly. 

"  We  went  out,  afterwards,  if  you  mean  that" 
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said  lie,  quietly,  "  and  he  ran  me  through  here." 
As  he  spoke,  he  proceeded,  in  leisurely  fashion, 
to  unbutton  the  wrist  of  his  shirt,  and  baring  his 
arm  midway,  showed  me  a  pinkish  cicatrice  of 
considerable  extent.  "  It  went,  the  doctor  said, 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  artery." 

I  made  no  comment  upon  this  story.  From 
the  moment  I  heard  it  I  felt  as  though  1  was 
travelling  with  the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Rugeley. 
I  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  company  of  one  who 
never  would  have  scrupled  to  dispose  of  me,  at  any 
moment  and  in  any  way  that  his  fancy  suggested. 
My  code  respecting  the  Duel  was  to  regard  it  as 
the  last,  the  very  last,  appeal  in  the  direst  emer- 
gency of  dishonour.  The  men  who  regarded  it 
as  the  settlement  of  slight  differences,  I  deemed 
assassins.  They  were  no  more  safe  associates 
for  peaceful  citizens  than  a  wolf  was  a  meet 
companion  for  a  flock  of  South  Downs.  The 
more  I  ruminated  on  this  theme,  the  more  in- 
dignant grew  my  resentment,  and  the  question 
assumed  the  shape  of  asking,  "  Is  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  to  be  hectored  and  bullied  by 
some  half-dozen  scoundrels  with  skill  at  the 
small  sword  ?"  Little  knew  I  that  in  the  ardour 
of  my  indignation  I  had  uttered  these  words 
aloud — spoken  them  with  an  earnest  vehemence, 
looking  my  fellow-traveller  full  in  the  face,  and 
frowning. 

"  Scoundrel  is  strong,  eh  ?"  said  he,  slowly ; 
"very  strong!" 

"  Who  spoke  of  a  scoundrel  ?"  asked  I,  in 
terror,  for  his  confounded  calm,  cold  manner 
made  my  very  blood  run  chilled. 

"Scoundrel  is  exactly  the  sort  of  word," 
added  he,  deliberately,  "  that  once  uttered  can 
only  be  expiated  in  one  way.  You  dp  not  give 
me  the  impression  of  a  very  bright  individual, 
but  certainly  you  can  understand  so  much." 

I  bowed  a  dignified  assent ;  my  heart  was  in 
my  mouth  as  I  did  it,  and  I  could  not,  to  save 
my  life,  have  uttered  a  word.  My  predicament 
was  highly  perilous ;  and  all  incurred  by 
what  ? — that  passion  for  adventure  that  had  led 
me  forth  out  of  a  position  of  easy  obscurity 
into  a  world  of  strife,  conflict,  and  difficulty. 
"Why  had  I  not  steyed  at  home  ?  What  foolish 
infatuation  had  ever  suggested  me  the  Quixotism 
of  these  wanderings  ?  Blondel  had  done  it  all. 
Were  it  not  for  Blondel  I  had  never  met  Father 
Dyke,  talked  myself  into  a  stupid  wager,  lost 
what  was  not  my  own ;  in  fact,  every  disaster 
sprang  out  of  the  one  before  it,  just  as  twig  ad- 
heres to  branch  and  branch  to  trunk.  Shall  I 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  my  companion 
my  whole  story  ?  Shall  I  explain  to  him  that  at 
heart  I  am  a  craature  of  the  kindliest  impulses 
and  most  generous  sympathies,  that  I  overflow 
with  good  intentions  toward  my  fellows,  and 
that  the  problem  I  am  engaged  to  solve  is,  how 
shall  I  dispense  most  happiness  ?  Will  he  com- 
prehend me  ?  Has  he  a  nature  to  appreciate  an 
organisation  so  fine  and  subtle  as  mine  ?  Will 
he  understand  that  the  fairy  who  endows  us  with 
our  gifts  at  birth  is  reckoned  to  be  munificent 
when  she  withholds  only  one  high  quality,  and 
with  me  that  one  was  courage  r1  I  mean  the 


coarse,  vulgar,  combative  sort  of  courage  that 
makes  men  prize-fighters  and  bargees,  for  as  to 
the  grander  species  of  courage,  I  imagine  it  to 
be  my  distinguishing  feature.' 

The  question  is,  will  he  give  me  a  patient 
hearing,  for  my  theory  requires  nice  handling, 
and  some  delicacy  in  the  developing.  He  may 
cut  me  short  in  his  bluff,  abrupt  way,  and  say, 
"  Out  with  it,  old  fellow,  you  want  to  sneak  out 
of  this  quarrel."  What  am  I  to  reply  ?  I  shall 
rejoin:  "Sir,  let  us  first  inquire  if  it  be  a 
quarrel.  From  the  time  of  Atrides  down  to  the 
Crimean  war  there  has  not  been  one  instance  of 
a  conflict  that  did  not  originate  in  misconcep- 
tions, and  has  not  been  prolonged  by  delusions ! 
Let  us  take  the  Peloponnesian  war."  A  short 
grunt  beside  me  here  cut  short  my  argumenta- 
tion. He  was  fast,  sound  asleep,  and  snoring 
loudly.  My  thoughts  at  once  suggested  escape. 
Could  I  but  get  away  I  fancied  I  could  find  space 
in  the  world,  never  again  to  see  myself  his 
neighbour. 

The  train  was  whirling  along  between  deep 
chalk  cuttings,  and  at  a  furious  pace ;  to  leap 
out  was  certain  death.  But  was  not  the  same 
fate  reserved  for  me  if  I  remained  ?  At  last  I 
heard  the  crank -crank  of  the  break!  We 
were  nearing  a  station ;  the  earth  walls  at  either 
side  receded;  the  view  opened;  a  spire  of  a 
church,  trees,  houses  appeared ;  and  our  speed 
diminishing,  we  came  bumping,  throbbing,  and 
snorting  into  a  little  trim  garden-like  spot,  that 
at  the  moment  seemed  to  me  a  paradise. 

I  beckoned  to  the  guard  to  let  me  out — to  do 
it  noiselessly  I  slipped  a  shilling  into  his  hand. 
I  grasped  my  knapsack  and  my  wrapper,  and 
stole  furtively  away.  Oh,  the  happiness  of  that 
moment  as  the  door  closed  without  awakening 
him! 

"Anywhere— any  carriage — what  class  you 
please,"  muttered  I.  "There,  yonder,"  broke 
I  in,  hastily — "where  that  lady  in  mourning 
has  just  got  in." 

"  All  full  there,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  step 
in  here."  And  away  we  went. 

My  compartment  contained  but  one  pas- 
senger ;  he  wore  a  gold  band  round  his  oil-skin 
cap,  and  seemed  the  captain  of  a  mail  steamer, 
or  Admiralty  agent ;  he  merely  glanced  at  me 
as  I  came  in,  and  went  on  reading  his  news- 
paper. 

"  Going  north,  I  suppose  ?"  said  he,  bluntly, 
after  a  pause  of  some  time.  "Going  to  Ger- 
many ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  rather  astonished  at  his  giving 
me  this  destination.  "  I'm  for  Brussels." 

"  We  shall  have  a  rough  night  of  it,  outside ; 
glass  is  falling  suddenly,  and  the  wind  has 
chopped  round  to  the  south' ard  and  east'ard !" 

"I'm  sorry  for  it," said  I.  "I'm  but  an  in- 
different sailor." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do :  just  turn 
into  my  cabin,  you'll  have  it  all  to  yourself ;  lie 
down  flat  on  your  back  the  moment  you  get 
aboard ;  tell  the  steward  to  give  you  a  strong 
glass  of  brandy -and-water — the  captain's  brandy 
say,  for  it  is  raa-e  old  stuff,  and  a  perfect  cordial, 
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and  my  name  ain't  Slidders  if  you  don't  sleep  all 
the  way  across." 

I  really  had  no  words  for  such  unexpected 
generosity ;  how  was  I  to  believe  my  ears  at 
such  a  kind  proposal  of  a  perfect  stranger.  Was 
it  anything  in  my  appearance  that  could  have 
marked  me  out  as  an  object  for  these  atten- 
tions? "I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough,"  said  I,  in  confusion ;  "  and  when  I 
think  that  we  meet  now  for  the  first  time " 

"  What  does  that  signify,"  said  he,  in  the 
same  short  way.  "  I've  met  pretty  nigh  all  of 
you  by  this  time.  I've  been  a  matter  of  eleven 
years  on  this  station !" 

"  Met  pretty  nigh  all  of  us !"  What  does  that 
mean?  Who  and  what  are  we?  He  can't 
mean  the  Pottses,  for  I'm  the  first  who  ever 
travelled  even  thus  far !  But  I  was  not  given 
leisure  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  for  he  went  on  to 
say,  how  in  all  that  time  of  eleven  years  he  had 
never  seen  threatenings  of  a  worse  night  than 
that  before  us. 

"Then  why  venture  out  ?"  asked  I,  timidly. 

"  They  must  have  the  bags  over  there,  that's 
the  reason,"  said  he,  curtly ;  "  besides,  who's  to 
say  when  he  won't  meet  dirty  weather  at  sea — 
one  takes  rough  and  smooth  m  this  life,  eh  ?" 

The  observation  was  not  remarkable  for  ori- 
ginality, but  I  liked  it.  I  like  the  reflective 
turn,  no  matter  how  beaten  the  path  it  may 
select  for  its  exercise. 

"  It's  a  short  trip— some  five  or  six  hours  at 
most,"  said  he;  "but  it's  wonderful  what  ugly 
weather  one  sees  in  it.  It's  always  so  in  these 
narrow  seas." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  concurringly,  "these  petty 
channels,  like  the  small  events  of  our  life,  are 
often  the  sources  of  our  greatest  perils." 

He  gave  a  little  short  grunt :  it  might  have 
been  assent,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  a 
rough  protest  against  further  moralising ;  at  all 
events,  he  resumed  his  paper  and  read  away 
without  speaking.  I  had  time  to  examine  him 
well,  now,  at  my  leisure,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  his  face  that  could  give  me  any  clue  to  the 
generous  nature  of  his  offer  to  me.  No,  he  was 
a  hard-featured,  weather-beaten,  rather  stern 
sort  of  man,  verging  on  fifty-seven  or  eight.  He 
looked  neither  impulsive  "  nor  confiding,  and 
there  was  in  the  shape  of  his  mouth  and  the 
curve  of  the  lines  around  it  that  peremptory 
and  almost  cruel  decision  that  marks  the  sea 
captain.  "Well,"  thought  I,  "I  must  seek 
the  explanation  of  the  riddle  elsewhere.  The 
secret  sympathy  that  moved  him  must  have  its 
root  in  me;  and,  after  all,  history  has  never  told 
that  the  dolphins  who  were  charmed  by  Orpheus 
were  peculiar  dolphins,  with  any  special  fond- 
ness for  music,  or  an  ear  for  melody ;  they  were 
ordinary  creatures  of  the  deep — fish,  so  to  say, 
taken  "ex-medio  acervo"  of  delphinity.  The 
marvel  of  their  captivation  lay  in  the  spell  of 
the  enchanter.  It  was  the  thrilling  touch  of  hit 
fingers,  the  tasteful  elegance  of  hit  style,  the 
voluptuous  enthralment  of  the  sounds  he 
awakened,  that  worked  the  miracle.  This  man 
of  the  sea  has,  therefore,  been  struck  by  some- 


thing in  my  air,  bearing,  or  address ;  one  of 
those  mysterious  sympathies  which  are  the 
hidden  motives  that  guide  half  pur  lives  has 
drawn  him  to  me,  and  he  has  said  to  himself, 
'  I  like  that  man.  I  have  met  more  pretentious 
people,  I  have  seen  persons  who  desire  to 
dominate  and  impose  more  than  he,  but  there 
is  that  about  him  that,  somehow,  appeals  to  the 
instincts  of  my  nature,  and  I  can  say  I  feel 
myself  his  friend  already.'  " 

As  I  worked  at  my  little  theory,  with  all  the 
ingenuity  I  knew  how  to  employ  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  perceived  that  he  had  put  up  his  news- 
Eaper,  and  was  gathering  together,  in  old  travel- 
;r  fashion,  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  baggage. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  he,  as  we  glided  into  the 
station,  "  and  in  capital  time,  too.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  your  traps.  My  steward  will  be 
here  presently,  and  take  all  your  things  down  to 
the  packet  along  with  my  own.  Our  steam 
is  up,  so  lose  no  time  in  getting  aboard." 

I  had  never  less  inclination  to  play  the  loiterer. 
The  odious  attache'  was  still  in  my  neighbourhood, 
and  until  I  had  got  clear  out  of  his  reach  I  felt 
anything  but  security.  He,  I  remembered,  was 
for  Calais,  so  that,  by  taking  the  Ostend  boat, 
I  was  at  once  separating  myself  from  his  detest- 
able companionship.  I  not  only,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted the  captain  s  offer  to  leave  all  my  effects 
to  the  charge  of  his  steward,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  train  stopped,  than  I  sprang  out,  hastened 
through  the  thronged  station,  and  made  at  all 
my  speed  for  the  harbour. 

Is  it  to  increase  the  impediments  to  quitting 
one's  country,  and,  by  interposing  difficulties,  to 
give  the  exile  additional  occasion  to  think  twice 
about  expatriating  himself,  that  the  way  from 
the  railroad  to  the  dock  at  Dover  is  made  so 
circuitous  and  almost  impossible  to  discover  ? 
Are  these  obstacles  invented  in  the  spirit  of 
those  official  details  which  make  banns  on  the 
church-door,  and  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  pre- 
cede a  marriage  ?  as  though  to  say,  Halt,  im- 
petuous youth,  and  bethink  you  whither  you  are 
going!  Are  these  amongst  the  wise  precau- 
tions of  a  truly  paternal  rule  ?  If  so,  they 
must  occasionally  even  transcend  the  original 
intention,  for  when  I  reached  the  pier  the 
packet  had  already  begun  to  move,  ana  it  was 
only  by  a  vigorous  leap  that  I  gained  the  paddle- 
box  and  thus  scrambled  on  board. 

"  Like  every  one  of  you,"  growled  out  my 
weather-beaten  friend ;  "  always  within  an  ace  of 
being  left  behind." 

"  Every  one  of  us !"  muttered  I.  "  What  can 
he  have  known  of  the  Potts  family,  that  he 
dares  to  describe  us  thus  characteristically  ? 
And  who  ever  presumed  to  call  us  loiterers  or 
sluggards  ?" 

"Step  down  below,  as  I  told  you,"  whispered 
he.  "It's  a  dirty  night,  and  we  shall  have 
bucketing  weather  outside."  And  with  tliis 
friendly  hint  I  at  once  complied,  and  stole  down 
the  ladder.  "Show  that  gentleman  into  my 
state-room,  steward,"  called  he  out  from  above. 
"Mix  him  something  warm,  and  look  after 
him." 
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"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  brisk  reply,  as  the 
bustling  man  of  brandy  and  basins  threw  open 
a  small  door,  and  ushered  me  into  a  little  den, 
with  a  mingled  odour  of  tar,  Stilton,  and  wet 
mackintoshes.  "  All  to  yourself  here,  sir,"  said 
he,  and  vanished. 


AFTER  AN  OSTRICH. 

IN  lion-hunts  and  in  tiger-hunts,  and  in  boar- 
hunts,  there  are  joys  and  risks  of  which  all 
men  have  heard;  but  of  the  ostrich  hunt  the 
world  that  is  not  used  to  running  after  ostriches, 
lias  heard  very  little.  Little  more,  indeed,  than 
somebroken-down  story  about  negroes  who,  being 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  the  birds,  are  mistaken 
by  the  flock  for  actual  ostriches,  and  are  suf- 
fered to  come  near  enough  to  shoot  any  bird  they 
may  pick  out  with  their  arrows.  There  is  also 
a  pretty  fable  (which  is  only  a  fable),  that  the 
ostrich  when  pursued  will  hide  his  head  in  the 
sand,  and  believe  himself  invisible.  I  know  the 
ostrich  has  a  stupid  face,  but  he  is,  for  all 
that,  a  sharp  fellow,  who  knows  his  own  interest 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  He  is  wary  and  long- 
sighted, one  of  the  last  creatures  to  put  his  own 
head  in  a  hole.  I  have  hunted  him  in  his  own 
deserts  and  can  testify. 

Every  year  as  summer  sets  in,  horsemen 
arrive  at  the  oasis  of  Derej  from  the  mountains 
in  the  north,  distant  about  six  days'  journey. 
They  come  after  the  ostrich,  and  stay  only 
during  the  summer ;  as  it  is  only  when  the  heat 
is  greatest  that  a  horseman  can  have  any  chance 
of  overtaking  the  swift-footed  bird.  In  cold 
weather  he  will  outstrip  every  pursuer. 

An  Arab  friend  of  mine,  with  the  short 
name  of  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Omar  ben  es- 
Sheikh  Abderrahman  Burjoob  el-Rujbani,  who 
was  bound  for  the  hunting-ground,  persuaded 
me  to  go  with  him  and  try  my  skill  at  running 
down  an  ostrich.  My  friend  Sidi  Etcetera  has 
a  grand  air,  and  lost  no  dignity  although  hi 
trip  to  Derej  was  made  for  the  sake  of  gain.  I, 
who  went  only  for  sport,  was  looked  upon  with 
much  respectful  wonder  by  my  fellow-sports- 
men. 

We  managed  to  reach  Derej  a  day  or  two 
before  the  hunt,  that  we  might  rest  and  prepare 
for  our  fatigues  to  come.  The  hunt  began  on  a 
sultry  morning  in  the  middle  of  July.  The 
hot  Gibli  wind  or  simoom  had  been  blowing  for 
several  days,  and  the  thermometer  had  only 
fallen  to  ninety-eight  degrees,  or  blood-heat, 
just  before  sunrise.  We  were  to  have  one  oi 
the  hottest  days  of  a  Saharan  summer.  So  much 
the  better.  The  warm-coated  ostriches  shall  fine 
it  hot,  and  so  shall  we.  The  dangers  of  thi 
chase  do  not  arise  from  the  fierceness  of  the  ani- 
mal pursued,  but  from  the  fierceness  of  the  sun 
that  may  strike  down  the  huntsman.  An  English 
man  is  much  more  likely  to  come  off  unscathec 
from  an  encounter  with  a  lion,  than  to  return 
from  an  ostrich-hunt  without  getting  sunstroke 
or  brain  fever. 

Our  party  consisted  of  ten  horsemen,  and  a 
few  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  at  daybreak 


o  explore  the  sand  for  footprints  of  ostriches, 
.nd  track  them  to  their  feeding-ground.  We 
were  fairly  mounted  npon  animals  not  so 
'at  as  to  conceal  the  beautiful  lines  of  their  ribs. 
Che  bones  of  their  haunches  seemed  ready  to 
start  out  through  the  skin.  These  features, 
lowever,  are  common  enough  in  Arab  thorough- 
)reds.  We  ourselves  were  as  light  weights  as 
we  could  be,  having  dispensed  with  four  out  of 
ive  thick  pieces  of  felt  which  invariably  form 
an  Arab's  saddle-cloth,  and  thrown  off  every  su- 
)erfluous  article  of  clothing ;  only  taking  care 
;o  have  our  heads  well  wrapped  up  as  precaution 
against  danger  from  the  sun. 

We  started  about  two  hours  after  sunrise, 
and  followed  leisurely  on  the  trace  of  our  scouts. 
After  proceeding  thus  for  about  six  miles,  we 
came  upon  a  scout  who  said  that  five  fine  birds 
were  a  little  way  off,  grazing  in  a  wady.  Knowing 
;liat  they  would  not  stray  far,  we  dismounted  to 
give  ease  for  a  few  minutes  to  our  horses  and  our- 
selves, and  to  allow  our  time  to  run  still  further 
nto  the  "kaila,"  or  mid-day  heat.  A  sultry 
'everish  wind  blew  from  the  south,  and  the  sun's 
jlow  was  returned  from  the  white  sand  under 
our  feet  with  almost  unlessened  strength.  What 
a  drying-ground  was  here  for  washerwomen  i 
Wet  clothes,  dry  in  three  minutes,  might  be 
taken  in  as  fast  as  they  were  taken  out. 

The  Arabs,  who  are  made  of  very  porous  clay, 
absorbed  long  draughts  of  water,  and  hung  little 
gourd  bottles  of  water  to  their  saddle-bows. 
We  mounted  again  and  set  off.  From  the 
top  of  a  little  hill,  if  you  could  call  by  that  name 
a  height  of  about  ten  yards  above  the  bottom 
of  the  wady,  we  saw  the  ostriches ;  I  suspect 
they  had  some  knowledge  of  us  before  we  were 
visible.  They  had  already  started  at  full  trot ; 
and  seemed  to  skim  along  without  any  exertion, 
flapping  their  small  downy  wings  to  help  them 
onward,  and,  like  horses  in  full  career,  kicking 
up  stones  behind  them.  We  went  after  them 
at  a  canter :  had  we  tried  at  once  to  catch  them 
in  a  gallop,  our  horses  would  soon  have  been 
blown,  and  the  birds  would  have  got  out  of 
reach.  Our  plan  was  to  follow  them  as  closely 
as  might  be,  without  frightening  them  into  their 
quickest  pace,  and  to  keep  them  in  view. 

The  birds  soon  parted:  two  going  together 
one  way,  and  the  others  starting  each  in  a 
different  direction.  We  followed  a  single  os- 
trich, a  fine  male ;  the  feathers  of  the  male  being 
more  valuable. 

Noon  passed,  and  the  sun  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. We  had  been  following  our  ostrich  for 
more  than  four  hours ;  but  not  in  a  straight 
line,  since  these  creatures  have  a  whim  tor 
running  in  large  circles.  My  hands  and  face 
began  to  feel  as  if  they  had  been  skinned 
and  salted.  The  excitement  and  emulation 
amongst  us  made  me,  however,  forget  every- 
thing but  the  object  of  our  chase.  One  by  one 
the  horses  of  the  Arabs  dropped  behind,  dead 
beat.  Sidi  Etcetera,  two  of  the  Arabs,  and 
myself,  being  the  best  mounted,  alone  kept  up 
the  hunt.  Our  aim  was  to  turn  the  ostrich, 
and  so  drive  him  back  to  our  companions.  The 
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two  Arabs  pricked  their  steeds  into  a  full 
gallop,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and 
tried,  by  making  a  circuit,  to  get  ahead  of  him. 
Sidi  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  outdone  by 
the  other  Arabs,  so  lu:  untie  a  dash  at  the  game 
on  his  own  account.  His  horse  hud  a  little 
spirit  left,  and  a  few  long  hounds  brought  him 
alongside.  The  bird  saw  that  he  was  outrun 
and  outwitted.  With  a  little  stick,  such  us  we 
all  carried  for  this  especial  purpose,  Sidi  tapped 
him  on  the  neck,  turned  him,  and  drove  him 
back  to  me  like  a  tame  creature.  Our  two 
companions  now  rejoined  us,  crying  out, 
"  Sahait !  salmit !  Allah  yatick  es-saha !"  which 
means,  "  Well  done !  well  done !  God  gives  you 
strength  !" — Arab  equivalent  for  "  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah !  go  it  again,  old  boy !" 

The  ostrich  was,  of  course,  a  Mussulman,  and 
was  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  strive 
against  his  fate.  One  by  one  we  came  up 
with  our  beaten  companions ;  and  we  then 
surrounded  our  bird,  caught  him,  and  cut 
his  throat,  with  the  pious  words,  "  Bism-Illah 
Akhbar"  (in  the  name  of  the  great  God).  It 
would  have  been  simpler  to  tap  him  on  the  head 
and  strangle  him,  for  then  there  would  have  been 
no  fear  of  damaging  the  feathers  with  the  blood. 
But  such  a  death  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Moslem  creed  concerning  holy  and  imholy  food ; 
and  of  an  animal  so  slaughtered,  the  flesh  could 
not  have  been  eaten. 

Ladies,  I  trust,  are  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  trouble  taken  to  get  for  them  their  court 
plumes.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  each  feather 
which  costs  them  a  guinea  scarcely  brings  a 
shilling  to  the  Arab  sportsman. 

When  we  had  skinned  our  bird  and  cut  off 
the  best  joints,  we  rode  leisurely  back  to 
Derej,  -which  we  reached  a  little  after  sunset, 
pretty  well  knocked  up.  Heartily  gkd  was  I, 
after  a  good  supper  of  broiled  leg  of  ostrich — 
which  is  a  meat,  not  choice  but  welcome  to  the 
hungry — to  lie  on  the  soft  sand  and  take  a  nap 
that  lasted  until  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

I  passed  the  following  day  with  my  fellow- 
sportsmen,  and  learned  much  about  the  habits 
of  the  ostrich,  and  the  various  ways  of  taking 
it.  Running  it  down  in  the  manner  just  re- 
lated is  considered  the  best  way,  though  the 
most  tedions,  for  it  involves  least  chance  of  in- 
juring the  feathers.  The  commonest  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  lay  snares  of  rope  in  places  which 
the  birds  frequent.  Another  way  is  to  dig 
a  hole  in  the  earth  near  a  bush,  or  some  slight 
cover,  in  a  valley  to  which  the  ostriches  come 
to  graze.  One  of  the  hunters,  armed  with  his 
long  gun,  hides  in  the  hole,  and  his  companions 
having  strewed  brushwood  over  him,  efface  their 
footmarks  from  the  sand.  The  pitman  remains, 
with  only  the  muzzle  of  the  g^un  visible  outside 
his  hiding-place,  until  an  ostrich  passes  :  when, 
if  the  bird  DC  near  enough,  he  is  an  easy  prey. 

Ostriches  pair  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
tind  the  female  begins  laying  her  eggs  towards 
t  lie  end  of  April.  She  generally  puts  a  score  or 
two  dozen  in  her  nest,  which  is  out  a  shallow 
basin  scraped  out  of  the  sand.  She  arranges 


the  eggs  in  a  triangle,  with  the  point  in  front  of 
her  when  she  is  sitting.  Two  or  three  of  them, 
therefore,  do  not  get  sufficiently  warmed  by  her 
body,  and  these  unhatched  eggs  she  breaks  to 
.provide  food  forthe  young  birds  during  the  first 
lew  days  after  they  nave  left  their  shells.  The 
young  birds,  hatched  in  six  weeks,  take  three 
yenrs  to  attain  their  full  size  ;  they  appear  to  live 
much  with  their  parents,  and  even  make  their 
nests  near  theirs.  Thus,  sometimes  there  will 
be  found  the  nests  of  a  whole  family  together, 
grandfather  and  grandmother  in  the  middle,  and 
the  younger  generations  round  about.  Does 
tin-  patriarch  in  the  middle  receive  from  the 
young  ostriches  upon  the  outskirts  of  such  a 
colony  the  reverence  to  which  he  mav  suppose 
himself  entitled  ?  In  the  first  year  of  her  breed- 
inir,  the  female  lays  smaller  eggs  than  after- 
wards ;  but  the  birds  hatched  from  them 
grow  to  the  usual  size.  Cock  and  hen  sit 
on  the  eggs  alternately :  one  sitting  whilst  the 
other  goes  for  food ;  never,  in  the  Sahara,  do 
they  learre  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  eun. 

The  male  is  very  attentive  when  he  begins 
his  courtship,  and  follows  the  lady  about  wher- 
ever she  goes.  After  marriage,  however,  liis 
conduct  undergoes 'a  change.  If,  while  sitting, 
he  smells  danger,  he  immediately  leaves  tne 
eggs,  fetches  his  wife,  and  makes  her  take  his 
place.  He  then  watches  at  a  distance,  and  if 
after  a  long  delay  he  satisfies  himself  that  all  is 
safe,  he  allows  his  mate  to  return  to  her  meal, 
and  resumes  his  place  over  the  eggs.  The 
Arabs,  when  they  find  a  nest  near  any  convenient 
bush  or  other  shelter,  make  a  pit  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  birds,  on  their  approach,  take 
flight.  The  men  having  worked  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, leave  one  of  their  number  with  his  gun  in 
the  pit,  and  disappear.  When  the  birds  come 
again  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  if  they  think 
mutters  satisfactory,  the  hen.  is  sent  to  sit,  and 
she  often  remains  sitting  for  twelve  hours.  The 
sportsman  does  not  shoot  her,  as  his  aim  is  to 
bring^  down  the  male.  He  waits,  therefore,  till 
she  is  relieved  in  her  duties  by  the  bird  he 
wants.  The  best  shot  amon<jr  the  Arabs  is  al- 
ways chosen  for  pitman.  When  he  kills  the 
bird,  he  receives  double  share  of  the  profits ; 
when  he  misses  the  bird,  he  must  pay  a  fane  and 
lose  his  office.  After  the  male  is  killed,  the 
female  will  frequently  come  to  look  for  him,  and 
to  visit  the  eggs,  when  she  also  may  be  taken. 
But  were  the  female  bird  shot  first,  the  male  woidd 
never  trouble  himself  any  more  about  the  eggSi 
but  would  go  from  the  spot,  probably  for  ever. 

Ostriches  are  not  particular  in  the  selection 
of  their  food.  They  live  generally  on  grass, 
seeds,  and  even  insects;  but  they  nave,  when 
domesticated,  a  great  partiality  for  halfpence, 
steel  pens,  nails,  keys,  spoons,  snuff-boxes, 
and  so  forth.  Whether  they  can  digest  these 
tit  hits,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard  many 
tales  of  ostriches  being  found  with  such  things 
half-digested  in  their  stomachs.  Certainly  they 
swallow  them  with  great  avidity,  and  must 
find  it  in  some  way  to  their  advantage  so  to  do. 
They  arc  a  sort  of  bird  easily  tamed,  and, 
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when  once  used  to  the  society  of  men,  are  very 
sociable,  wandering  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  owner's  house,  and  paying  visits  wher- 
ever they  find  an  open  door.  "When  annoyed, 
they  are  dangerous;  for,  besides  biting,  they 
will  knock  a  man  down  with  a  flap  of  the  wing, 
or  a  stroke  of  the  foot.  They  are  generally 
sedate  silent  birds,  and  if  not  frightened, 
walk  about  slowly  and  solemnly.  Their  cry  is 
a  short  roar,  but  with  this  they  seldom  favour 
human  ears,  though  when  out  of  temper 
they  will  sometimes  utter  a  low  hissing  noise. 
The  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  ostrich  is 
bare.  Then  come  very  delicate  black  feathers, 
which,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  tail,  cover 
the  whole  body.  In  the  wings  and  tail,  are  the 
beautiful  white  feathers  so  much  admired  upon 
the  heads  of  ladies.  The  female  has  not  such 
fine  white  feathers  as  the  male,  and  even  her 
black  feathers  want  his  raven  hue.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  are  rather  greyish  brown  than  black. 
The  skin  of  the  female  (Rabda,  it  is  called  by 
the  Arabs)  does  not  fetch  nearly  so  high  a  price 
as  that  of  the  male  (Dhaleem).  One  of  the  best 
skins  in  its  nuptial  plumage,  will  sometimes 
bring  the  Arabs  seven  or  eight  pounds.  But 
this  is  an  unusually  high  price. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  greatest  alterations  in 
the  aspect  of  England  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  wrought  within  living  memory.  A 
lapse  of  five  hundred  years  is  a  geological  second, 
and  no  instances  of  upheaval  or  subsidence 
on  a  large  scale  are  recorded  within  the  period. 
The  railway  system,  by  its  junction  of  town  and 
country,  its  creative  operations  within  its  line 
of  progress,  and  its  destructive  influence  else- 
where, has  effected  in  thirty  years  the  work  of 
Yet  the  city  or  town  keeps  its  cathedral, 


churches,  and  castle,  its  gateways,  market-cross, 
and  town-hall,  scarcely  altered  in  external  ap- 
pearance. The  village  has  still  its  Gothic 
church,  its  mill,  its  pond,  its  green,  sometimes 
even  its  maypole.  Essex,  Kent,  and  Lincoln 
yet  have  their  marshes ;  Oxfordshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Berkshire  their  forests;  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  their  lakes;  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Surrey,  their  moors  and 
commons.  Even  the  R,oman  roads  preserve 
their  traces.  If  the  bridge  has  somewhat 
changed  its  form,  it  has  kept  its  position. 
Though  often  ruinous,  the  baronial  castle  still 
occupies  the  heights,  and  the  abbey  nestles 
among  woods  beside  the  stream.  North,  south, 
east,  and  west,  those  immemorial  landmarks,  the 
church  and  the  mill,  unfailingly  meet  the  eye. 
In  the  rural  districts,  at  least,  the  typical  tim- 
bered mansion  is  scarcely  less  common  than  its 
successor  in  stucco.  Prior  to  the  present  cen- 
tury the  labourer's  cottage  might  have  defied 
art-critics  and  antiquaries  to  predicate  its  age 
from  its  style. 

As  with  the  work,  so  with  the  worker. 
Despite  the  medievalists,  the  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century  prove  themselves  of  the  same 


calibre  as  those  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
enormous  increase  of  population  has  necessitated 
a  greater  division  of  labour,  and  created  a  larger 
class  of  brain-toilers  ;  but  that  the  mettle  which 
won  Cressy  and  Agincourt  has  lost  nothing  in 
quality  or  quantity  by  the  lapse  of  time,  is  pe- 
riodically demonstrated  whenever  a  war,  a  rumour 
of  invasion,  an  Arctic  expedition,  or  a  shipwreck, 
calls  it  forth.  What  national  peculiarities  cha- 
racterised our  forefathers  that  do  not  charac- 
terise ourselves  ? 

The  same  political  and  social  contentions  that 
we  witness,  agitated  the  Englishmen  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  contest  between  free  trade 
and  protection  was  just  as  violent.  Labour  and 
capital  were  as  often  at  war,  and  as  quickly  and 
inevitably  reconciled.  The  readiness  of  the  rich 
to  tax,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  poor  to  pay, 
were  as  strongly  asserted.  Commercial  panics 
and  religious  revivals  were  as  frequent  pheno- 
mena. Fraudulent  bankers,  swindling  specu- 
lators, frantic  preachers,  and  credulous  fools, 
were  quite  as  numerous.  How  little  have  we 
deviated  from  many  modes  of  life  familiar  to 
mediaeval  Englishmen!  Could  they  reappear 
on  the  scene,  they  would  recognise  the  main 
features  of  their  own  social  fabric.  The  peer 
would  meet  his  fellows  in  the  Upper  House ; 
the  knight  of  the  shire  his  fellows  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  priest  would  find  little  difference 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  his  church, 
and  would  remember  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
service.  The  lawyer  would  have  few  formulas 
to  forget  or  to  learn  in  the  process  of  an  action 
at  the  Exchequer  or  Common  Pleas.  The  citizen 
might  take  his  place  among  his  brethren  at 
wardmote  or  common  council,  and  scarcely  feel 
a  stranger.  The  lord  of  the  manor  would  hold 
his  court  baron,  and  pocket  his  chief  rents  and 
fines  as  of  yore.  If  he  missed  his  hawking,  and 
thought  shooting  new-fangled,  he  would  turn 
with  the  old  zest  to  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
labourer  on  many  a  farm  would  handle  plough, 
harrow,  and  fork,  and  see  no  change  in  his  tools. 
The  jollity  at  Christmas,  the  fasting  in  Lent, 
crossed-buns  on  Good  Friday,  and  salt  fish  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  would  go  far  to  persuade  the 
risen  generation  that  England  had  stood  still. 

There  is  a  healthy  sense  in  the  scorn  where- 
with business  men  of  average  intellect  and 
education,  treat  the  proceedings  of  most  of 
our  antiquarian  societies.  The  error  into 
which  such  scorners  fall,  is  in  _  supposing 
that  the  gentlemen  who  "communicate"  their 
twaddling  lucubrations  touching  fragments  of 
Roman  pipkin  and  mediaeval  parchment  are  ar- 
chgeologists.  The  error  is  natural,  however,  for 
until  lately  the  professors  of  antiquarian  science 
in  England— with  honourable  exceptions — were 
all  of  this  kidney.  Accordingly,  while  the  soil  of 
the  Wiltshire  downs  has  been  probed  and  honey- 
combed again  and  again,  the  dust  on  our  public 
records  has  never  been  blown  off.  Profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  our  ancestors 
were  buried,  we  have  remained  ignorant  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  lived. 

But,  for  those  who  care  to  study  the  per- 
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sonal  and  domestic  life  of  our  forefathers 
there  are  daily  fresh  materials  provided.  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture,  Mr. 
Shaw's  Illustrated  Dress  and  Decoration,  the 
Household  Accounts  published  by  the  Rox 
burgh  and  Camden  Societies,  are  full  of  detail; 
for  ample  and  correct  mediaeval  pictures.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  the  present  Keeper  of 
the  National  Records,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
has  been  unearthing  and  publishing,  through 
the  commendable  munificence  of  the  powers  at 
Whitehall  and  Dowuing-street,  a  collection  of 
manuscripts,  chronicles,  or  historical  memorials, 
of  all  periods  connected  with  the  public  bio- 

fraphy  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
ighth. 

Respecting  the  men  and  women,  the  business 
and  play,  the  houses,  dress,  and  food  of  Eng- 
land five  hundred  years  ago,  our  information 
could  scarcely  be  fuller  than  it  is.  The  amount 
of  alteration  and  the  extent  of  advance  that  we 
have  made  in  political  and  social  life  during  the 
period  can  only  satisfactorily  be  shown  in  de- 
tailed sketches. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  put  himself  unre- 
servedly in  our  bauds  for  an  imaginary  tour 
through  the  England  of  five  centuries  ago ;  and 
he  must,  taking  the  Barmecide's  feast  as  a  pre- 
cedent, accept  the  ideal  as  actually  tangible. 
We  will  begin  with  a  walk  round  the  wans  of 
London. 

One  morning  of  the  year  1360,  some  eighteen 
years  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  we  are  met  at  the  landing-place  of  Queen- 
hithe,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river 
Thames.  It  is  well  you  have  not  much  lug- 
gage, as  the  wharfage  dues  are  heavy.  The 
civic  regulations,  however,  allow  of  your  bring- 
ing ashore,  without  payment,  that  small  malle 
or  bundle  of  clothes.  Let  us  give  it  to  yonder 
varlet  of  the  hostel  to  which  we  have  com- 
mended you,  situate  not  far  hence  in  Thames- 
street,  or  Stockfishmonger-rpw,  by  the  river- 
side, where  the  hostelers  chiefly  dwell.  Here 
we  have  secured  you  a  privy-chamber — a  luxury 
not  indeed  universally  accorded  to  guests,  but 
not  so  rare  amongst  us  as  many  of  your  tra- 
velled countrymen  would  have  you  think.  Your 
host  will  inform  you  of  the  rules  which  he  is  en- 
forced by  the  authorities  to  see  observed  by  his 
guests.  The  law  forbids  the  carrying  of  arms, 
save  to  the  servants  of  royal  and  noble  families, 
leave,  therefore,  your  weapons,  if  you  have  any, 
with  the  malle.  As  you  do  not  need  refresh- 
ment, let  us  sally  forth  to  obtain  the  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  City  which  you  desire. 

The  walls  are  little  more  than  two  miles 
in  circuit,  and  as  the  town  ditch  which  sur- 
rounds them  has  not  long  since  been  cleansed, 
the  walk  is  a  pleasant  one.  Turn  back  first, 
ho\ycver,  to  look  at  the  river  and  its  bridge. 
This  noble  Thames,  which  is  the  glory  and 
support  of  our  City,  is  deservedly  the  object  of 
its  tenderest  care.  The  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion are  its  conservators,  and  bound  to  exercise 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  laws  passed  re- 


specting it.  If  they  fail,  their  negligence  will  be 
stoutly  petitioned  against  by  the  citizens,  to  the 
king  and  his  council.  Fine  and  imprisonment 
of  inferiors  and  superiors  concerned,  have  been 
in  most  cases  the  immediate  reply.  The  bridge, 
which  has  recently  received  repair,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  stream.  Its  architect,  Peter  de 
Colechirche,  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  there  is  daily  performed 
divine  service.  That  drawbridge  is  movable  for 
the  passage  of  vessels  to  this  naven  of  Queen- 
hithe,  crowded  with  foreign  ships.  We  will  stop 
to  inspect  it  on  another  occasion,  when  we  show 
you  the  chief  abodes  of  our  commerce.  We 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  place  takes  its 
name  from  one  of  the  Norman  queens,  to  whom 
the  landing-place  and  customs  were  granted  by 
her  husband. 

Crossing  Thames-street,  we  see  to  our  left  the 
turning  to  Old  Fish-street,  where  a  fish  market 
is  held.  Yonder  house  is  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford's inn  or  mansion.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  Montalt  of  Mold,  in 
North  Wales,  and  the  church  hard  by,  which 
was  their  chapel,  retains  their  name  in  its  title 
of  St.  Mary  Monmouth.  Turning  to  the  right, 
we  come  to  the  street  called  La  Reole,  from 
yonder  mansion  of  that  name.  It  is  often 
known  as  the  Queen's  Wardrobe,  having  been 
given  by  our  present  sovereign  to  his  late 
queen,  who  so  used  it;  but  of  late,  since  her 
lamented  death,  he  has  bestowed  it  on  his 
college  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster.  On  the 
left,  at  the  corner  of  Knightrider-street,  is 
the  residence  of  one  of  our  wealthiest  Flemish 
merchants  and  money-lenders,  John  of  Ipres. 
Here,  was  lately  an  attack  made  bv  the  citizens 
upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  who  chanced  to  be  unpopular.  They 
were  at  dinner  with  the  said  John,  when  one 
of  the  duke's  knights  brought  news  that  the 
citizens,  after  a  vain  search  at  the  Savoy  Palace, 
were  coming  hither  with  murderous  intent. 
Thereupon  the  duke  and  Sir  Henry  forthwith 
fled  from  the  house,  and  escaped  by  boat  into 
Surrey — on  the  other  side  of  the  river — taking 
refuge  at  the  royal  manor  of  Kennington. 

Further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  you  see  a 
large  mansion,  with  arched  gates  of  Caen  stone, 
the  residence  of  the  Gisors,  a  rich  citizen 
family.  It  is  known  as  Gisor's  Hall.  Our 
course  is  across  the  old  Roman  road  of  Atheling 
or  Watling-street,  and  so  into  Sopers-lane, 
where  dwell  most  of  our  pepperers,  who  have 
been  recently  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
Grocers.  The  street  into  which  it  leads  us, 
is  that  of  Westchepe,  or  Chepeside,  one  of  our 
largest  thoroughfares  and  market-places.  To 
day  we  will  pass  by  these  goldsmiths'  shops 
and  market-stalls,  which  would  too  long  detain 
us.  Chepe  has  other  than  commercial  fame 
alone  :  it  was  a  goodly  sight,  as  we  all  remem- 
ber, in  the  fifth  year  of  the  new  king's  reign, 
when  he  held  a  jousting  here  for  three  days ; 
all  the  paring  was  strewn  with  sand,  that  the 
ioi'scs  should  not  slip ;  and  a  wooden  gallery 
was  built  across  the  street,  whence  Queen 
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Pliilippa  might  gaze  on  the  show  with  her 
ladies.  Many  a  course  had  been  run,  many 
a  spear  shivered,  and  many  a  gallant  knight 
unhorsed,  when  suddenly  the  wooden  gallery, 
on  which  the  queen  and  her  maidens  were 
seated,  gave  way.  Though  the  royal  party 
happily  escaped  harm,  many  others  were 
grievously  wounded,  both  of  those  who  were 
thrown  down,  and  those  on  whom  the  tim- 
bers fell.  The  king  was  fiercely  wrath  with 
the  carpenters  who  had  built  up  so  weak  a 
framework,  and  would  have  condignly  punished 
them,  had  not  the  queen,  ever  tender-hearted, 
unwilling  that  the  day's  tragedy  should  be 
increased,  begged  off  the  culprits ;  whereby 
she  gained  for  herself  yet  more  love,  if  that 
might  be,  than  her  sweetness  of  nature  had 
already  won  from  all  men.  To  avoid  accidents 
hereafter,  the  king  ordered  yonder  shed  of  stone 
to  be  erected,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow  (not  a  little  to  its  disfigurement),  that 
thence  the  court  might  behold  the  joustiugs  in 
safety.  This  shed  is  called  the  Crowne  silde. 
The  cross  near  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  is 
the  Standard  of  Clife,  where  public  proclamations 
are  issued,  and  executions  of  felons  occasionally 
take  place.  To  the  right,  where  you  see  the 
water-carts  standing,  is  one  of  our  largest  con- 
duits. The  water,  which  we  are  strictly  charged 
not  to  waste,  is  brought  in  leaden  pipes  from 
the  brook  of  Tyebourne,  in  the  village  of  Pad- 
din  gton,  of  which  the  Lord  Abbot  of  West- 
minster has  the  seignory.  Advancing  up  Chepe, 
we  pass  IVyday-street,  with  its  hide  market. 
Down  that  further  turning  to  the  left,  is  the 
King's  Exchange,  where  the  assay  of  metal  for 
coinage  is  carried  on.  Near  thereto  dwell  also 
the  chief  moneyers  of  the  City. 

The  houses  are  nowhere  statelier  in  London 

than  here.     They  appear  mean  to  your  eyes, 

doubtless,  accustomed,  to  structures  of  many 

stories  high,  whereas  these  have  rarely  more 

than  two,  of  which  the  upper  almost  uniformly 

projects ;  yet,  to  our  view,  what  is  thereby  lost 

in  grandeur,  is  partly  recompensed  in  quaint 

picturesque  beauty,  by  the  long  white  lines  ol 

overhanging    chambers,    and    angular    gables, 

mingling  with  the  church  spires   and  towers. 

The  height  of  the  footway,  which  is  raised  on 

piles  above  the  road,  adds  to  the  effect  presentee 

by  Westchepe  in  particular.    You  will  observe 

that  we  use  wood  for  building  purposes  far 

more   commonly  than    stone,    though,   by  ar 

ancient  regulation  or  Assize  of  the  City,  the 

party  walls  of  each  house  are  ordained  to  be  o 

stone.     We  have  a  great  liking,  too,  for  this 

clean  whitewashed  aspect,  to  which  in  your 

country  such  objection  prevails.     It  is  not  long 

since  there  was  so  great  an  outcry  raised  agaius 

the  dyers  and  brewers  for  using  sea-coal,  whicl 

blackened  the  houses  with  smoke,  that  its  em 

ployment  was  rendered  penal ;  but  of  late  year 

the  needs  of  trade  have  reconciled  men  to  th 

annoyance.    These  kennels  on  each  side  of  th 

road  are  made  to  receive  the  droppings  from  th 

house  gutters.     No  nuisance  need  arise  fron 

them,  it  the  rakeres  appointed  by  each  ward  t 


lear  the  streets  of  garbage  do  their  duty.  The 
avement  of  the  road  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
ivic  officers,  who  levy  a  toll,  called  "  pavage," 
rom  carts  entering  and  leaving  the  gates — and 
hat  of  the  pathway  by  the  householders,  each 
f  whom  is  bound  to  pave  in  front  of  his  own 
ouse. 

We  leave  to  our  right  the  little  church  of 
It.  Michael  in  the  Quern  (or  Corn,  from  the 
narket  held  here)  and  the  old  cross  at  its 
astern  end.  And  now  comes  in  sight  the  great 
athedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  covering  a  space 
f  nearly  four  acres  in  extent.  Let  us  enter 
or  a  moment  and  glance  at  the  Norman  nave 
,nd  transepts,  the  pointed  choir,  and  lady 
hapel,  and  the  rich  rose  window  at  the  east. 
?he  high  altar  is  a  miracle  of  costliness  and 
plendour.  St.  Erkenwald's  shrine  yonder  has 
ecently  been  enriched  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
er  with  precious  metals  and  gems,  being  a 
great  resort  of  the  devout,  on  whom  many  mi- 
•acles  have  been  there  wrought.  Beneath  the 
athedral  is  the  crypt  church  of  St.  Eaith. 
Adjoining  the  southern  transept  you  see  the 
circular  chapter-house,  which  leads  into  the 
>ointed  cloister,  two  stories  in  height.  B.eturn- 
ng  now  to  the  churchyard,  you  see  the  bishop's 
)alace  on  the  north-western  side,  a  stately  and 
spacious  pile.  On  the  opposite  side  dwell  the 
dean,  prebendaries,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
shurcn.  In  this  churchyard,  before  the  wall  was 
milt  round  it,  the  citizens  were  wont  to  hold 
,heir  folkmotes,  or  popular  assemblies,  being 
;hereto  summoned  by  the  great  bell  in  the 
teeple.  On  every  Sunday  forenoon,  yonder 
wooden  pulpit  cross,  with  its  stone  steps,  is 
occupied  by  some  eloquent  priest  or  monk, 
round  whom  the  citizens  flock.  If  the  weather 
wet,  the  preacher  takes  his  stand  under  the 
aenthouse  beside  the  cathedral,  known  as  the 
Shroudes. 

In  the  street  of  Paternoster-row,  on  the  right, 
dwell  bead-turners  for  rosaries,  and  the  writers 
of  texts,  aves,  and  paternosters.  Further  on  in 
that  direction  are  the  mansions  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  Passing 
down  Bowyer-row,  where  many  of  the  Bowyers 
dwell,  we  soon  come  upon  the  turning  to  the 
Baylye,  where  the  City  Chamberlain  holds  his 
court.  Our  course  is  through  the  gate  named 
Ludgate,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  fabled 
King  of  Britain,  whose  quaint  image,  with  that 
of  many  another  monarch,  fabled  and  historic, 
adorns  the  front.  There  is  a  talk  of  shortly 
turning  the  gatehouse  into  a  debtors'  prison.  At 
present,  like  the  other  city  gates,  it  is  inhabited 
by  a  serjeant-at-arms,  who,  with  an  attendant 
provided  by  himself,,  keeps  watch  at  night.  The 
two  armed  men  on  guard,  are  daily  furnished 
by  the  ward  or  district  in  which  the  gate  is  si- 
tuated. Crossing  the  drawbridge  of  the  town 
ditch,  which  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width, 
we  are  now  without  the  walls.  Their  mate- 
rials are  ragstone  and  flint,  with  layers  of  vari- 
coloured tiles,  and  in  places  they  are  nearly 

ten  feet  thick,  and  eighteen  deep.     The  tur- 
rets, to  the  left,  are  those  of  the  tower  on  the 
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river  wall,  and  Baynard's  Castle,  the  latter  a 
strong  fortress  beside  the  river,  where  dwells 
the  Lord  Fitz  Walter,  who  enjoys  hereditarily 
the  office  of  City  banner-bearer,  with  divers  other 
privileges.  The  massive  building  not  far  from 
the  castle,  with  its  luxuriant  gardens,  is  the 
monastery  of  the  Black  or  Preaching  Friars,  a 
vast  and  wealthy  house.  Hard  by  it,  is  the 
King's  Wardrobe.  The  grim  walls  close  beside 
us  are  those  of  the  prison  called  the  "  Fleet." 
The  bridge  we  are  just  crossing  is  built  over 
the  river  Fleet,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  into 
which  it  flows  not  far  from  the  Black.  Friars' 
house.  It  rises  in  the  heath  of  J  Lampstede, 
certain  miles  north  of  the  City.  The  vessels 
near  the  bridge,  are  laden  with  sea-coal,  char- 
coal, and  lime,  which  they  carry  to  aud  from 
the  wharves  on  the  Fleet  banks.  The  street  into 
which  we  have  entered  is  also  known  as  the 
Fleet-street.  Though  without  the  walls,  it  is  yet 
a  Liberty  of  the  City,  and  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, which  extends  in  this  direction  to  yonder 
posts,  linked  together  with  chains,  known  as  the 
"Bars."  This  street  is  chiefiy  inhabited  by 
brewers  of  ale — who,  in  this  country,  are  mostly 
women — and  makers  of  felt  hats,  yet  has  a  few 
notable  buildings.  First  on  the  left  is  the  royal 
palace  of  St.  Bridget's,  or  Bride's,  near  the  well 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  It  is  an  ancient  resi- 
dence, and  little  used.  Next  comes  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  Inn.  The  monastery  beyond  it 
is  that  of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  and 
has  of  late  been  rebuilt  for  them  by  the  muni- 
ficent hand  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  That  large 
building  with  the  round  church,  still  further  ou 
near  the  Bars,  is  the  New  Temple.  You  know, 
doubtless,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  removed  hither  from  the 
Old  Temple  in  the  street  of  Ouldburne.  On  the 
recent  suppression  of  that  order,  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  called  "  Hospitallers," 
shortly  became  its  possessors,  but  having  a 
larger  establishment  in  Clerkeuwell,  they  not 
long  since  based  the  New  Temple  to  the  stu- 
dents of  common  law,  who  have  converted  it 
into  an  Inn  of  Court.  Opposite  thereto,  you 
see  another  Inn  of  Court,  called  "  Clifford's," 
from  the  lessor  thereof,  Dame  Isabel  Clifford. 
Beyond  the  Bars  is  the  river-side  road  called 
"Strand-street."  It  was  sorely  in  need  of 
paving  until  lately,  when  a  tax  for  its  repair  was 
levied  on  ail  goods  carried  along  it  to  the  Staple 
at  Westminster.  Here,  many  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  have  goodly  inns,  of  which  you 
can  see  but  two  or  three ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
close  ou  the  h-ft ;  the  Bishop  of  Bath's  beyond 
it;  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester's,  with  the  old 
stone  cross  before  it.  At  that  cross  the  judges 
have  sometimes  sat  to  try  pleas.  The  palace 
which  you  can  just  see  to  the  left  is  the  Savoy, 
so  called  from  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy,  who  built  it 
in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Third,  whose  queen 
was  the  count's  niece.  Now  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster is  the  owner  thereof,  and  John,  the  cap* 
tive  King  of  France,  lodged  there  not  long  since. 
The  bridge  over  the  lane  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  is  called  "  Strand-bridge."  Ou  the  right  of 


St.  Clement's  Danes  Church  you  see  the  wells  of 
St.  Clement's  and  Holy  Well ;  and,  beyond  them 
the  vineyard  and  convent  garden  of  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster,  skirted  by  the  woods  of  Long 
Acre.  The  church  among  the  fields,  in  the  dis- 
tance, is  St.  Martin's. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  right,  by  New-street, 
or,  as  it  has  lately  been  called,  "Cbauncery- 
lane."  The  change  was  made,  by  reason  of 
the  king's  having  placed  the  House  of  Jewish 
Converts — that  building  with  the  chapel,  to 
the  right — under  the  supervision  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  of  Chancery.  The  house  was 
established  by  Henry  the  Third,  as  a  refuge  for 
those  who,  under  pressure  or  conviction,  left 
the  Jewish  for  the  Christian  faith ;  but,  since 
the  edict  of  Edward  the  First  for  expelling  all 
Jews  from  England,  the  number  of  converts, 
being  without  replenishment,  has  fallen  away. 
On  the  left,  are  the  mansions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Black  Friars  monastery,  when  they 
removed  to  their  new  house,  which  you  saw  by 
the  river.  On  the  right,  is  the  inn  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  ruins  just  beyond  it 
are  those  of  the  Old  Temple.  We  are  now  in 
the  street  called  Oldbourne,  from  the  stream  of 
that  name  which  we  shall  shortly  cross.  The 
road  to  the  left  leads  toTyebourne,  where  we  hang 
convicted  traitors  and  felons.  Half  a  mile  down 
the  road  is  the  royal  manor  of  Lanesbury, 
where  the  king  has  large  stables.  Near  it  you 
may  just  see  the  walls  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields.  The  lane  in  front  of  us, 
called  "Portpool,"  is  the  high  northern  road 
out  of  town.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it,  is  the  inn 
of  the  Lord  Gray,  by  him  leased  to  the  students 
of  the  law.  The  village  of  Iseldune  lies  among 
the  distant  woods  and  fields.  Our  course  is  to 
the  right,  down  the  hill  of  Oldbourne,  passing 
on  the  left  the  great  mansion  of  Sir  William 
de  Furnivall.  Somewhat  to  the  north,  lies  the 
seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at 
Clerkenwell.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  the 
clerk's  well,  one  of  the  many  springs  there- 
abouts, hard  by  which  the  youth  of  our  city 
take  their  sport  of  an  evening,  and  where  shows 
and  interludes  are  oftentimes  played  out.  The 
garden,  vineyard,  and  saffron  fields  that  intercept 
our  view  are  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  whose 
inn  stands  a  little  further  down  the  hill.  Be- 
yond the  river,  to  the  right,  is  the  Smooth  Field, 
which  is  vulgarly  called  West  Sniithfield,  a 
notable  place  for  the  cloth  fair  and  cattle  market 
held  there.  Passing  ou  the  right  Thaive's  Inn, 
another  abode  of  law  students,  rented  of  an 
armourer  named  Thaive,  we  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Fleet  where  it  receives  the  Oldbourue. 
The  river  is  known  hereabouts  as  the  River  of 
Wulls,  from  the  springs  which  hence  feed  it. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  the  Elms  and 
Horsepool  of  West  Siuithtield.  A  splendid 
jousting  was  held  here  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
tke  king's  reign,  when  he  and  the  captive  mon- 
archs  of  France  and  Scotland  were  spectators. 
Five  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  tournament 
foe  many  days  together,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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king  and  queen,  when  all  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land and  France  met  in  the  lists.  On  those 
elms,  the  City  officers  have  hanged  many  a 
caitiff.  There,  soon  after  the  king's  accession, 
•was  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  executed 
for  his  treason  :  his  body  remaining  on  the  gal- 
lows for  two  days  and  nights.  The  pool,  wherein 
yon  varlet  is  washing  his  master's  horse,  takes 
the  name  of  Horsepool  from  the  practice  which 
he  follows. 

Let  us  pass  on  now,  and  look  over  the  Bars, 
whence,  on  the  right,  you  catch  sight  of  a  large 
monastery  and  chapel,  erected  by  Sir  Walter 
de  Mauny  for  the  Carthusians.  The  burial- 
place  near  it,  is  called  Pardon  Churchyard  : 
therein  are  buried  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
by  their  own  hands,  or  are  executed  for  felony, 
for  whose  souls  the  brethren  of  the  monastery 
sing  mass.  The  same  Sir  Walter  purchased 
the  adjoining  plot  of  land  as  a  burying-place 
for  those  who  died  of  the  great  pestilence  in 
the  year  1348.  There,  also,  are  interred,  by  his 
desire,  the  bodies  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  way- 
faring, who  happen  to  die  friendless  within  the 
City.  In  front  of  us,  you  see  the  priory  and 
hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  which  b'elong 
this  soil,  and  thereby  the  tolls  of  the  cloth 
fair.  Turning  to  the  right,  the  church  and 
monastery  of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars, 
who  began  life  in  England  as  a  mendicant 
order,  whose  house  is  now  among  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  City.  You 
can  now  see  the  walls  again,  with  the  Alders- 
gate.  Just  on  this  side  of  it  are  the  mansions 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. On  the  other  side,  within  the  wall, 
is  the  ancient  college  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
tnvning  a  sanctuary  established  by  the  Con- 
queror. The  wooden  gallery  across  the  road, 
was  built  by  the  license  of  Edward  the 
First,  to  enable  the  canons  to  pass  from 
their  lodgings  to  the  church  without  soiling 
their  feet.  Near  to  the  college,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  has  a  mansion.  Following 
with  your  eye  the  course  of  the  wall  backwards, 
you  will  see  the  gate  called  Newgate,  which  is 
converted  into  a  prison.  Hard  by,  are  stretched 
out  the  precincts  of  the  above  noted  house  of 
the  Friars  Minors,  on  the  pavement  before  which 
is  a  famous  corn  market.  Beyond  it,  is  a  meat 
market  called,  from  the  neighbouring  church, 
St.  Nicholas  Flesh-shambles. 

Turning  towards  the  left,  we  see  in  the  dis- 
tance the  moor  of  Fensburie,  one  of  the  great 
City  playgrounds,  where  are  continual  exhibi- 
tions of  wrestling,  archery,  football,  and  other 
sports.  Moving  in  this  ^direction,  we  pass  the 
chapel  and  hermitage  of  St.  James-in-the-Wall, 
which  is  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Garendon  in 
Leicestershire.  In  front  of  us  is  the  well  which 
supplies  the  hermitage,  known  as  the  Monk's 
Well.  On  the  right,  we  leave  the  street  of  Alder- 
manbury,  where  is  the  court  or  bury  of  our  civic 
magistrates,  commonly  called  the  Guildhall.  It 
is  rather  a  mean  building  for  so  great  a  city, 
and  may  probably  give  place  to  a  worthier  ere 
many  years.  From  hence,  we  come  to  the 


Cripplegate,  once  the  haunt  of  lame  beggars. 
The  gatehouse  is  a  debtors'  prison.  The  church 
just  without  it,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  the 
beggar's  patron  saint.  There,  yonder  to  the 
left,  _  is  the  disused  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  still 
bearing  a  trace  of  their  name.  Hereabouts,  as 
far  as  Fensburie,  dwell  the  fletchers  and  others 
who  gain  their  living  by  the  archery  there  prac- 
tised. 

Within  the  walls,  some  distance  on  the  right, 
is  a  large  mansion  called  Bakewell  Hall,  for- 
merly Basing's,  from  the  family  of  that  name. 
There  is  a  talk,  among  our  woollen  traders,  of 
purchasing  the  same  house  for  the  use  of 
their  trade.  The  street  to  the  right  of  it  was 
the  chief  haunt  of  the  Jews  before  their  ex- 
pulsion, and  preserves  their  name  of  Jewry.  The 
king  has  a  Wardrobe  House  there,  built  on  the 
site  of  some  of  the  Jews'  dwellings.  They  had 
a  synagogue  at  the  end  of  the  street,  which  was 
afterwards  turned  into  a  chapel  for  the  Peniten- 
tial Friars.  This  body  having  decayed  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  the  mendicant 
orders  by  the  council  of  Lyons),  the  chapel  has 
been  annexed  to  the  mansion  of  the  Fitz  Walters, 
adjoining.  In  this  neighbourhood,  dwell  many  of 
the  tailors  and  linen-armourers.  Beyond,  in  the 
street  of  Lotisburie,  dwell  the  founders,  braziers, 
and  makersof  kitchen  wares.  Advancing  a  little, 
you  see  Three-ueedle-street.  Yonder  building 
is  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony;  those  swine  with 
bells  on  their  necks,  feeding  beside  the  court,  are 
the  property  of  the  master  or  renter  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  only  animals  of  that  unsavoury 
kind  which  the  civic  officers  suffer  to  feed  at 
large.  St.  Anthony  is  the  pig's  patron.  That 
church,  with  the  graceful  spiral  steeple,  is  at- 
tached to  the  monastery  of  the  Augustine 
Friars,  and  is  among  the  most  renowned  of 
the  City  churches,  by  reason  of  its  containing 
the  dust  of  so  many  of  our  mightiest  nobles  and 
Mrorthiest  citizens. 

The  course  of  the  walls  now  leads  us  past  the 
fen  of  Moorfields  on  the  left,  at  the  corner  of 
which  are  the  kennels  of  the  hounds  where- 
with the  mayor  and  aldermen  hunt  stags  and 
other  beasts  of  chase  in  Epping  Forest.  Leav- 
ing the  stream  of  Walbrooke  on  the  right,  we 
come  to  the  Bishopsgate.  Those  large  buildings 
in  the  distance  beyond  the  walls,  are  the  priory 
and  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  known  as  St.  Mary's 
Spital,  whose  brethren  are  worthily  famous  for 
their  bounty  to  the  poor  and  sick.  Yonder 
pulpit-cross  in  the  churchyard  is  a  place  of 
public  proclamation,  and  on  certain  festivals 
sermons  are  preached  there.  That  field  of  Lolles,- 
worth  is  a  favourite  playground.  The  church 
just  without  the  gate,  is  St.  Butolph's.  Beside 
its  churchyard  is  Petty  France,  the  French 
quarter  of  London.  To  the  left,  you  see  the 
hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlem,  for  persons 
mentally  distraught.  Hereabouts  dwell  many  of 
the  skinners,  who  have  been  recently  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  license.  Looking  over  the  fields 
beyond  the  gate,  you  may  note  the  villages  of 
Shpresdich,  Hochestune,  Hakevly,  and  others. 
Within  the  gate,  along  the  street  of  Bishopsgate, 
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yon  see  St.  Helen's  Priory  of  Black  Nuns,  with 
the  parish  church  dedicated  to  the  same  saint. 
Beyond  it,  is  the  mansion  of  the  Nevills,  called 
Leadenhall.  At.  the  four-faced  crossvray  or  car- 
feux,  hy  the  corner  of  this  house,  are  placed  the 
stalls  of  the  poulterers  who  are  not  freemen. 
The  steeple  on  the  other  side  is  that  of  St. 
Andrew's  church,  known  as  Undershaft,  because 
every  May-day  a  taller  maypole  or  shaft  is  set  up 
beside  it. 

The  town  ditch  has  here  acquired  the  name 
of  Houndsditch,  from  the  noisome  practice  of 
casting  dead  dogs  therein.  Notwithstanding 
this,  tie  neighbourhood  is  too  near  the  fields 
not  to  be  a  favourite  resort.  You  may  see  it 
crowded  on  Fridays,  and  other  fast  days,  with 
pious  and  charitable  citizens,  for  whose  alms 
divers  bedridden  people  dwelling  in  these  cot- 
tapes  wait  expectantly  at  the  open  windows, 
holding  out  a  linen  cloth  and  a  pair  of  beads,  as 
tokens  that  they  will  recompense  the  gift  with 
prayers.  The  large  building  to  the  right  is  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  gate  to  which 
we  are  approaching,  is  the  Aldgate,  the  name 
whereof  attests  its  antiquity.  The  church  be- 
side it  is  St.  Botolph's.  Beyond,  is  the  Abbey 
of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  commonly  called  the 
Minorics.  The  farm  where  the  cows  are  feed- 
ing, is  attached  to  the  nunnery.  The  ward  with- 
out the  walls  is  known  as  the  Portsoken  or 
Knighten  Guild,  from  a  company  of  gallant 
knights  on  whom  the  Saxon  King  Edgar  be- 
stowed it.  The  church  in  the  fields  beyond  is 
Whitechapel,  or  St.  Mary  Matfelm.  The  latter 
name  has  received  many  ingenious  explanations, 
all  wide  of  the  mark.  A  learned  brother  of  the 
Hospitallers,  who  has  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
informed  us  that  the  word  is  Hebrew,  and  sig- 
nifies "  with  the  child." 

Passing  through  the  postern- gate,  we  are  now 
on  Tower-hill,  and  within  view  of  the  Tower, 
the  stateliest  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
kingdom.  The  western  gate  and  its  adjacent 
bulwark  are  the  newest  parts  of  the  building. 
The  fosse  round  them  is  of  great  size,  and  being 
a  royal  precinct,  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  bathe 
therein.  In  the  bulwark  are  kept  divers  lions  and 
leopards  under  safe  charge.  Close  behind  the 
Tower,  is theHospitalofSt.Catherine.  Totheeast, 
beyond  the  walls,  you  see  East  Smithfield,  with 
its  burial-ground  for  the  plague-stricken  in  1343. 
There,  too,  is  the  new  Cistercian  monastery 
called  Grace  Abbey,  or  East  Minster,  lately 
founded  by  the  king  in  gratitude  for  his  escape 
from  shipwreck.  Thence  you  may  pass,  if  you 
will,  through  avenues  of  elms  to  the  suburbs  of 
Radcliffe  and  Shadwell.  The  church  tower 
among  the  fields,  in  the  distance,  is  that  of 
Stebenhcde  or  Stebenheth,  a  village  where  the 
Bibhop  of  London  has  a  palace.  Beside  the 
HUT,  is  Wapping,  on  the  shore  of  which  you 
c&u  see  the  gallows  whereon  our  brave  seamen 
haiii,-  any  pirates  whom  they  chance  to  capture. 
Those  vessels  which  throng  the  Pool  are  of  all 
nations.  The  Flemish  scuts  are  freighted  with 
wheat  and  firewood.  The  Hanse  ships  bear 
wax,  copper,  tin,  and  other  wares  to  Queen- 


hithe.  Yonder  French  vessels  are  laden  with 
the  wines  of  Gascony,  which  they  will  unship 
at  the  Vintry ;  those  oyster  Lubeck-boats  are 
bound  for  Billingsgate. 

Let  us  pass  do  wnTower -street.  In  Hart-street, 
to  the  right,  the  Friars  of  the  Holy  Cross,  com- 
monly called  Crouched  Friars,  have  their  house. 
Beyond  it,  is  the  former  haunt  of  the  poorer 
Jews,  still  known  as  Poor  Jewry.  Close  beside 
us,  is  the  King's  Chapel  of  Allhallowes,  Barking. 
Further  on,  we  come  to  Mincheon-lane,  so  called 
from  the  nuns  or  minchuns  of  St.  Helen's,  who 
own  many  houses  therein.  Here,  dwell  most  of 
the  Genoese  traders,  known  to  the  vulgar  as 
galley-men,  from  the  vessels  in  which  they 
voyage.  Their  landing-place  of  Galley-key  is 
hard  by,  in  Thames-street.  Hence,  we  pass 
into  Eastcbepe,  where  dwell  the  butchers  and 
cooks.  Here,  is  a  flesh  and  fish  market; 
and  ready-cooked  dishes  of  divers  sorts  may 
be  also  had.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  is  New  Fish- 
street,  with  its  market  adjoining  London-bridge. 
The  fish-wharf  of  Billingsgate  is  hard  by.  Our 
course  is  into  Fen-church-street,  across  the 
little  brook  of  Langbourne.  To  the  left  is  the 
market  of  Graschirche,  where  corn,  vegetables, 
salt,  and  other  commodities  are  sold.  Beyond, 
near  the  corner  of  the  entrance  to  London- 
bridge,  you  see  a  large  stone  mansion,  which 
was  the  residence  of  our  lamented  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  church  on  the  opposite 
side  is  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus.  To  the  right 
you  see  where  Eastchepe  leads  into  Candlewyke- 
street,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  candle- 
wrights,  who,  with  many  of  the  drapers  and 
weavers,  reside  there.  Opposite  to  where  we 
stand,  is  Lombard-street,  the  resort  of  the  great 
Italian  money-lenders. 

Turning  to  the  right  hand,  let  us  pass  into 
Coruehill-street,  which,  next  to  Westchepe,  is 
our  most  populous  and  busy  thoroughfare.  This 
street  and  its  neighbourhood  form  a  separate 
liberty,  or  soke,  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
has  divers  privileges  and  immunities  herein. 
Among  them,  is  the  possession  of  a  seignorial 
oven,  whereat  all  his  tenants  are  bound  to  bake 
their  bread,  and  pay  him  therefore  the  due  of 
furnage.  These  sokes  were  formerly  more  nu- 
merous than  now,  but  have  fallen  into  decay, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  civic  magistrates, 
with  whose  rules  of  trade  and  jurisdiction  over 
felons  they  did  grievously  interfere.  Those  that 
still  remain,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics. 
Yonder  circular  building  is  the  inn,  a  place  of 
custody  for  incontinent  persons,  and  other  mis- 
doers.  Those  two  churches  are  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Michael's.  Ou  the  western  side  of  the 
latter,  are  placed  the  stalls  of  the  poulterers, 
who  are  freemen  of  the  city.  We  are  here  in  a 
world  of  markets.  The  street  takes  its  name 
from  an  ancient  corn-market  here  holden.  In  the 
centre  of  the  road,  stand  sellers  of  bread,  cheese, 
and  herbs.  Those  carts  beside  the  pathway  are 
laden  with  charcoal  and  firewood  for  sale.  Here, 
too,  you  mav  purchase  bows  and  quivers,  with 
kind  of  wooden  and  iron  implement  that 
you  can  want.  Passing  down  the  street,  we 
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come  to  Birchover-lane,  where  the  fripperers,  or 
sellers  of  old  clothes,  dwell.  Of  an  evening,  you 
may  often  see  an  eve-cheping  or  night -market  of 
these  fellows  on  London-bridge :  yet,  being 
against  the  laws  of  the  City,  it  is  sometimes 
put  down  by  force.  Leaving  to  the  left  an 
ancient  house,  formerly  a  royal  residence,  we 
come  upon  the  Stokkes-market,  where  flesh  and 
fish  are  sold  on  flesh  and  fish  days.  The  place 
derives  its  name  from  the  stocks  which  stood 
there.  Hard  by,  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
called  Wool-church,  because  in  its  haw  or 
churchyard  is  the  beam  whereby  wool  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  weighed. 

We  have  now  entered  the  Poultry,  the  chief 
abode  of  the  poulterers.  Down  that  turning,  on 
the  left,  where  you  see  barges  moored  beside  the 
house,  the  stream  of  Walbrooke  flows  into  the 
Thames.  Here  is  Soper's-lane,  by  which  we  will 
repass  into  Thames-street.  Ere  you  betake  your- 
self to  your  hostel,  you  must  glance  at  the  vast 
stone  vaults  of  the  Vintry,  where  the  French  mer- 
chants store  their  wines.  In  this  mansion,  some 
few  years  since,  Master  Picard,  then  mayor,  did 
like  a  king  feast  the  king  himself,  with  the  three 
other  kings  of  France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  divers  nobles.  After 
the  feast,  we  remember  that  the  halls  were 
freely  thrown  open  to  all  comers  who  would 
play  at  dice  and  hazard.  Next,  you  see  the 
Scrope's  mansion  of  the  Erber.  Beyond,  we 
catch  sight  of  the  arched  gates  and  watch-tower 
of  the  Stilliard.  Here,  was  formerly  kept  the 
royal  steelyard,  or  beam,  for  the  tronage  of  im- 
ports, now  removed  elsewhere.  This  place  is 
at  present  the  guildhall  and  storehouse  of  the 
Haase  merchants,  who  enjoy  under  royal  charters 
many  trading  privileges.  The  last  building  of 
note  is  the  mansion  of  Coldharborough,  lately 
inhabited  by  Sir  John  Poultney,  four  times  mayoV 
of  the  City.  Your  hostel  is  hard  by,  where  you 
need  to  repose  after  your  travel,  and  at  which 
for  the  present  we  leave  you. 


WILLIAM  GURNET. 

THE  hundred  acres,  golden  with  the  hopes 
Of  Farmer  Morton,  murmured  to  the  toil 
Of  many  reapers,  and  the  listening  farm 
Lay  burfed  to  the  eaves  in  harvest-home. 
The  land  was  big  with  harvest  and  the  sun 
Smiled  bright  approval  on  the  golden  days, 
When  Mary  Morton  fled  her  father's  door, 
And  William  Gurney  took  his  scythe  to  reap 
Among  the  reapers. 

Men  and  women  shrank 

And  sought  not  commune  with  their  moody  mate  ; 
For  William,  with  his  three-and-twenty  springs, 
Was  counted  old  in  evil,  having  won 
A  name  below  all  envy.     But  he  toiled 
Early  and  late,  nor  sported  in  his  toil, 
And  reaped  his  golden  acre  while  his  mates 
Mowed  in  their  gladness  at  their  golden  roods. 
So  that  he  garnered  favour  in  the  eyes 
Of  Matthew  Morton,  and  the  Farmer  held 
The  man  was  goodlier  than  his  merry  mates. 
But  William  Gurney,  thinking  as  he  reaped 
Among  the  reapers,  dreamed  a  bitter  dream 
About  a  weeping  woman  whom  he  loved 
Less  than  he  wished  to  love  her;  oftentimes 


Her  voice  would  seem  to  mingle  with  the  sounds 
Of  harvest,  and  the  music  of  her  tears 
Came  in  the  sobbing  of  the  autumn  rain. 
Her  lather,  who  had  loved  to  think 
Of  a  dear  daughter  in  her  bridal  dress, 
Sought  long  and  vain  the  author  of  her  wrong. 

The  reapers  frolicked  in  the  sun-kissed  field 
Breast-deep  in  dingy  gold,  and  William  toiled 
Both  late  and  early.     Then  it  came  to  pass 
In  the  mid-harvest,  that  the  Farmer's  dame 
Fulfilled  her  travail  once  again,  and  bore 
Her  second  babe,  a  boy;  and  Matthew  gave 
A  feast  in  honour  of  his  happy  dame 
And  of  her  boy.     So  all  the  place  was  loud 
With  holiday,  and  men  and  women  donned 
Their  best  to  dance  away  a  merry  night; 
But  bitter  William  Gurney  hung  apart, 
Caught  in  a  mood  that  fretted  at  the  din 
Of  merry-making.     Then  the  Farmer's  heart 
Waxed  wroth  ;  and,  chafing  in  his  age  he  joined 
The  hue-and-cry  among  the  harvesters, 
And  argued  all  his  babe  against  the  man. 
But  on  the  morrow  morning  William  toiled 
In  silence,  never  sporting  in  his  toil. 

And  when  the  land  was  laid  and  Autumn  died 

'Mid  her  drained  vintage  and  her  slanted  sheaves, 

The  reaper  William  Gurney  took  his  hire 

And  went  his  way.     But,  when  the  plenteous  days 

Of  vintage  and  of  harvest  came  again, 

And  farmers'  hearts  were  high,  he  reaped  once  more 

Among  the  reapers — toiling,  sick  at  heart, 

Early  and  late,  nor  sporting  in  his  toil. 

One  autumn  noon  the  Farmer  and  his  dame 

Walked  through  the  fields  of  harvest  with  their  child, 

Glad  with  the  season  :  when  it  came  to  pass 

She  laid  the  little  babe  'mid  harvest  home 

Close  to  the  spot  where  William  bound  the  sheaves, 

And  walked  away  a  hundred  yellow  yards, 

Seeing  not  William.     But  the  little  babe 

Rolled  in  the  sun  and  kicked  among  the  corn, 

Laughing  and  crowing,  stretching  pinky  arms 

To  cling  about  the  reaper  while  he  toiled. 

Then  William  frowned,  and  bitter  wrinkles  rolled 

Up  to  his  eyes  and  hardened  on  his  brows, 

And  pain  lay  heavy  on  him  ;  but  at  last 

His  heart  flashed  up  and  brightened  unaware, 

And  lights  of  laughter  dimpled  in  his  cheeks, 

And  blushing  like  a  girl  ho  leaped  a  hedge 

And  held  the  youngling  in  his  hot  hard  hands, 

Talking  a  woman's  nothings  to  it,  weak 

As  a  girl-mother.     When  the  happy  dame 

Came  back  to  take  her  own,  she  lifted  hands 

And  flung  a  merry  blessing  from  her  merry  eyes, 

To  see  the  babe  a-ride  on  William's  back, 

And  William  Gurney  on  his  hands  and  knees 

Aping  the  canter  of  a  four-year-old, 

As  bashful  as  a  milk-maid  when  she  blows 

The  soft  sow-thistle.     So  the  woman  took 

Her  own,  and  thanked  the  man  with  merry  words, 

And  clapped  his  shoulders  thrice ;  and  William  toiled 

Early  and  late,  but  sported  in  his  toil. 

So  William  Gurney,  casting  off  his  scorn, 

Took  kindly  to  the  infant ;  and  the  dame 

Knew  with  a  woman's  instinct  that  its  face 

Had  thawed  a  childhood  in  the  bitter  heart 

Which  loved  it.  When  the  yellow  sheaves  were  laid, 

And  Matthew  Morton  gathered  in  the  year. 

The  Farmer  and  his  dame  thought  kindly  thoughts 

Of  William.     When  the  reapers  took  their  hire, 

Broad  Matthew  Morton  kissed  the  babe  and  made 

A  goodly  offer  to  the  moody  man 
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Wfco  loved  it.     William  Gurney  in  the  end 
Hade  sullen  pledge  to  gee  the  winter  out 
And  do  a  labourer's  work  about  the  farm. 

Bat  when  the  Year  had  grown  white-hair'd  and  old, 
Shrill-voiced,  and  thin,  and  grewsome  in  it»  age, 
It  came  to  pass  that  men  and  women  stole 
On  tiptoe  through  the  chambers  of  the  f , 
And  Matthew  Morton,  peevish  in  his  fear, 
Fretted  ami. I  his  liousohuld.     For  the  bab« 
Lay  grieved  with  sickness.     William  Gurney  toiled 
And  wore  the  old  dark  looks ;  but  when  the  night 
Stole  down  and  darkened  in  the  grievous  house, 
He  watched  the  little  infant  now  and  then, 
And  read  the  crying  wishes  in  its  eyes 
As  with  a  woman's  instinct,  feeling  all 
The  tenderer  man  at  work  about  his  heart. 
And  when  the  little  life  was  laid  asleep, 
Dressed  in  its  milk-white  garments  for  the  grave, 
And  when  the  music  of  the  churchyard  bells 
Broke  through  the  blood  of  Matthew  and  his  name, 
He  spoke  not,  weak  as  foam.    But  the  good  God 
Who  willed  so  well  that  every  mortal  man 
Should  know  that  he  was  once  a  little  child, 
Hoard  William,  when  the  pretty  baby  died, 
Mourn  with  a  sense  of  joy.     Ah  !  true  it  is 
That  fellowship  with  pity  made  this  heart 
Yearn  to  a  weeping  woman  and  her  babe, 
Just  for  the  gladness  held  in  utter  tears. 

So  in  the  very  end  it  came  to  pass, 

When  May  was  singing  with  a  shining  face, 

Like  some  fair  angel  singing  songs  of  God, 

And  writing  God's  soft  poems  with  the  flowers, 

That  Matthew  Morton's  household  caught  a  joy 

Due  to  the  season,  and  the  season  spread 

Its  many  bounties  with  a  sowing  hand. 

For  there  had  sprung  in  William  Carney's  heart 

A  second  birth  of  love,  completer  far 

Than  first-love  kisses ;  and  the  love  had  borne 

Hopes  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  stern  v.  ill. 

Then  erring  Mary  Morton,  with  her  child, 

Knelt  at  the  Farmer's  feet  in  tender  tears, 

And  William  said,  "  I  bring  you  back  your  child ; 

I,  William  Gurney,  he  who  sinned  the  sin, 

And  taught  her  tears,  do  bring  you  back  your  child 

My  wedded  wife."     But  Matthew  Morton  shook, 

And  turned  away  his  face ;  when  William  said, 

"Behold  the  sin  is  chastened,  and  she  is 

My  wedded  wife."    But  Matthew  Morton  shook 

Down  to  the  roots  of  life,  and  hid  his  face 

Between  his  hands.     Then  William,  frowning,  said, 

"  She  is  my  wedded  wife — my  love  and  wife; 

I  love  her,  Matthew  Morton.     For  the  sake 

Of  all  she  was,  or  only  for  the  sake 

Of  the  poor  youngling  ye  have  lost,  I  aay, 

Father,  forgive  her !" — when  the  old  man's  soul 

Broke,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  wept, 

Praying.     S  >  William  Gurney  stood  apart, 

While  Matthew  raised  his  daughter  from  the  earth, 

Answering  the  love  and  gladness  in  her  heart 

With  smiles,  and  tears,  and  kisses.     Thus  the  house 

!'•  Tightened,  and  listened  to  the  light  footfall 

Of  Mary  Morton's  child  ;  and  William  toiled 

Both  late  and  early,  happv  in  his  toil 

And  Matthew  took  delight  in  Mary's  child, 

And  loved  it  even  as  his  own  asleep; 

And  heard  his  name  make  music  on  its  lip*, 

Link'd  to  the  lovely  name  which  Mary  gained 

At'ti-r  her  travail.    '  William  Gurney  toiled, 

Happy  in  toil,  and  many  happy  years 

Did  Mary  Morton  live  a  tliriii 

Among  her  children.     William  throve,  and  soon 


Had  earned  some  golden  acres  of  h'w  own, 
Aud,  dwelling  in  his  household  till  the  end, 
Sought  oat  and  brought  to  light  the  golden  chain 
Wliii-h  links  a  homely  happiness  to  God. 


DOWN  A  CREVASSE. 

I  ARRIVED  in  Chamouny  on  the  GtU  of  August, 
1859,  with  a  friend  and  companion,  an  English- 
man like  mvself.  We  two  had  been  about  five 
weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  in  that  time  had 
"  done"  everything  considered  necessary  by  our 
countrymen.  We  had  acquired  some  experience 
in  glacier  work,  having  ascended  the  Alitsch 
i,  whose  summit  had  been  reached  for  the 
first  time  by  an  Englishman,  a  member  of  t  IIP 
Alpine  Club,  only  two  months  before.  We 
made  the  ascent  successfully,  and  were  proud 
of  having  been  the  second  exploring  party  to 
stand  on  its  lofty  peak,  nearly  fourteen  tiwusand 
feet  high.  On  thai  occasion  we  passed  two 
whole  days  on  the  snow  and  glacier. 

I  remembered  well  the  first  glimpse  I  had  had 
into  one  of  those  terrible  crevasses  which  inter- 
sect glaciers.  Getting  a  £uide  to  hold  my  hand, 
I  leaned  over  its  yawning  brink  and  gazed 
carefully  into  the  fathomless  abyss.  The  two 
perpendicular  walls  of  ice  appeared  to  join 
together  about  three  hundred  feet  down ;  an 
appearance  resulting  from  the  convexity  of  the 
crevasse.  Usually,  I  beliere,  the  great  split 
ends  only  where  the  glacier  touches  the  ground 
beneath. 

"  No  one  who  falls  into'  one  of  these  ever 
comes  out  alive,"  said  one  of  our  guides.  "  Yes," 
said  another,  "a  man  once  escaped,  and  lives 
still  at  the  Grindelwald ;  he  was  a  chamois 
hunter,  and  when  coming  home  alone  over  the 
glacier,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated 
into  a  crevasse.  His  fall  was  broken  by  project- 
ing ledges  and  blocks  of  ice ;  which,  however, 
gave  way  as  he  clung  to  them.  After  Tallin* 
three  hundred  feet,  he  readied  the  bottom  of 
the  glacier,  with  a  leg  and  an  arm  broken.  He 
found  a  hollow  space  between  the  ground  and 
the  ice,  through  which  a  stream,  of  water  ran. 
Instinctively  he  followed  its  course,  despite  the 
great  pain  he  endured,  and  after  crawling  along 
for  three  hours,  found  himself  freed  from  the 
glacier." 

Ordinary  crevasses  are  from  three  to  eight 
feet  wide  at  top,  but  the  sides  approach  each 
other  rapidly,  so  that  a  man  woula  be  wedged 
in  between  the  two  walls  of  ice  long  before  he 
could  reach  the  bottom.  And  then,  unless  there 
should  be  ropes  at  hand  long  enough  and  strong 
enough,  what  an  awful  death !  An  unfortunate 
Hussion  gentleman  perished  thus  in  a  crevasse 
only  last  year,  halt  frozen,  half  squeezed  to 
death,  the  heat  of  his  body  ever  melting  the 
ice,  he  ever  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  bis 
dreadful  grave. 

My  companion  and  1  ascended  the  Brcvant, 
and,  as  few  climbing  travellers  leave  Ohamouny 
without  visiting  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  the 
Jardin,  we  arranged  to  make  that  excursion.  To 
shorten  our  day's  work,  we  left  Chamouny  in  the 
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evening  and  slept  at  Montanvert,  a  solitary  little 
mountain  inn  on  the  edge  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

We  were  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  We 
provided  ourselves  with  some  eatables,  and  wine, 
and  started  with  our  guide,  whom  we  had  brought 
from  Courmayeur.  It  was  a  glorious  morning, 
and  promised  well  for  our  expedition.  Our  road, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  was  along  an  uneven 
path  skirting  the  glacier,  which  lay  below  us  on 
our  left  hand,  very  much  crevassed  and  covered 
with  debris.  The  path  then  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  guide  said  we  must  now  take  to  the 
glacier.  We  descended  on  to  it,  and  threaded 
our  way  among  the  numerous  crevasses. 

The  excursion  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  not  being 
looked  upon  as  a  regular  glacier  expedition,  is 
not  made  with  the  attendant  precautions  of  axes 
or  ropes.  We  had  neither.  We  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  went  along  at  a  great  rate;  so 
quickly,  indeed,  that  our  guide,  who  had  fallen 
behind,  cautioned  us  once  or  twice,  and  requested 
us  to  allow  him  to  take,  and  keep,  the  lead.  Just 
then,  our  progress  was  arrested  by  a  wide  cre- 
vasse. Looking  to  the  left,  I  perceived  that  it 
terminated,  some  twenty  feet  from  us,  in  a  steep 
slope  of  ice,  which  I  thought  I  could  easily  climb. 
As  the  crevasse  was  about  sixty  yards  long,  I 
determined  to  try  this  slope  rather  than  go  round 
by  the  other  end. 

Using  my  Alpenstock  instead  of  an  axe,  there- 
fore, I  began  making  foot  holes  in  the  ice  with 
it.  The  guide  had  now  come  up  with  us.  He 
looked  at  the  ice  slope  and  the  wide  crevasse, 
and  said,  very  seriously,  "  It  is  dangerous,  let  us 
go  round."  By  this  time  I  had,  with  the  aid  of 
my  Alpenstock,  climbed  about  half  way  up  the 
slope.  I  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  much  too  steep  to  scale  without  an  axe,  and 
had  determined  to  retrace  my  steps.  So,  when 
the  guide  had  spoken,  I  carefully  stretched  back 
my  right  leg,  feeling  for  the  last  hole  I  had  made 
in  the  ice.  My  foot  went  past  the  place,  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  slipping.  There  was  not  the 
least  projection  that  I  could  grasp.  The  slope 
became  perpendicular,  and  I  fell  head  foremost 
into  the  yawning  crevasse  below. 

I  heard  a  loud  cry  of  despair  from  my  fellow- 
traveller  and  the  guide.  My  own  sensations 
cannot  be  described,  or  even  distinctly  separated 
from  the  whirl  and  shock.  I  felt  that  I  was 
being  bumped  from  side  to  side  between  the  two 
walls  of  ice ;  that  I  was  falling  a  great  depth ; 
that  I  was  being  hurled  to  utter  destruction — to 
a  horrible  death.  Suddenly  I  felt  that  I  was 
caught  by  something :  that  I  hung  suspended. 
I  was  able  to  take  breath,  and  to  call  out  for 
"A  rope!  a  rope  !" 

By  the  most  extraordinary  chance  my  fall 
had  "been  arrested  by  a  little  ledg^e  of  ice  which 
spanned  the  crevasse  like  a  bridge.  On  this 
frail  structure,  not  more  than  two  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  and  (as  well  as  I  could  judge)  about 
two  feet  deep,  I  had  fallen,  so  that  my  head 
hung  down  on  one  side,  my  legs  on  the  other. 
Instinctively  and  immediately,  by  means  which 
I  cannot  at  all  recal,  I  raised  myself  from  this 
dreadful  position  to  a  standing  one  on  the 


ledge,  in  which  there  was  a  little  niche  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  one  foot.  I  was  now  so  far 
collected  that  I  could  hear  my  fellow-traveller 
saying  from  above,  "  We  never  hoped  to  hear 
your  voice  again.  For  God's  sake,  take  heart. 
The  guide  is  running  to  Montanvert  for  men 
and  ropes,  and  will  soon  be  back." 

"  If  ne  is  not,"  I  answered,  "  I  shall  never 
come  up  alive." 

My  position  was  an  awful  one.  The  little 
ledge  was  so  narrow  that  I  could  not  get  both 
my  feet  upon  it.  I  was,  in  fact,  supporting 
myself  on  one  leg,  half  leaning  against  one  side 
of  the  crevasse  and  pressing  my  hand  against 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  perfectly  smooth, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  grasp.  A  stream  of 
water  poured  over  my  shoulders,  drenching  me 
to  the  skin,  and  freezing  me  with  its  icy  cold- 
ness. Overhead  I  could  see  the  long  narrow 
strip  of  blue  sky,  bounded  by  the  mouth  of  the 
crevasse.  There  was  a  terribly  stolid,  unrelent- 
ing look  in  the  intensely  blue  ice  that  sur- 
rounded me  on  all  sides.  The  grim  walls  of  the 
crevasse  looked  as  if  they  would  unite  to  crush 
me  rather  than  relinquish  their  victim.  Nu- 
merous rills  of  water  poured  into  the  crevasse, 
but  in  the  whole  sixty  yards  of  its  length  I 
could  see  no  projection  except  the  little  ledge 
on  which  I  had  so  miraculously  chanced  to  fall. 

I  ventured  to  look  down,  only  for  an  instant, 
into  the  fearful  chasm  in  which  I  was  suspended. 
At  the  depth  to  which  I  had  fallen  the  crevasse 
was  barely  two  feet  wide,  but  downward  it  nar- 
rowed rapidly,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  below 
me  the  sides  appeared  to  join.  I  believe  that  if  I 
had  fallen  six  inches  on  either  side  of  the  little 
ledge  I  must  inevitably  have  been  jammed  in 
head  downward,  at  a  depth  where  no  ropes  that 
could  have  been  brought  there  could  possibly 
have  reached  me. 

I  had  now  been  about  twenty  minutes  stand- 
ing in  this  perilous  position,  straining  every 
nerve  to  prevent  myself  from  giving  way,  look- 
ing up  at  the  blue  sky  above  me  and  the  clear 
ice  on  all  sides,  but  seldom  daring  to  cast 
a  glance  into  the  abyss  below.  Blood  was 
trickling  over  me  from  a  cut  in  my  cheek,  and  I 
felt  that  my  right  leg  (fortunately  the  idle  one) 
was  badly  bruised.  In  the  mean  while  my  left 
leg  was  becoming  exceedingly  painful  from  the 
strain  upon  it,  and  I  was  afraid  of  losing  my 
balance  if  I  tried  to  relieve  myself  by  changing 
to  the  other.  I  felt  that  I  was  growing  be- 
numbed by  the  intense  cold  of  the  ice  against 
which  I  was  leaning,  and  of  the  stream  of  water 
from  under  which  I  durst  not  move. 

I  called  to  my  fellow-traveller  to  know  if  any 
one  were  in  sight?  There  was  no  answer.  I 
called  again.  No  human  being  seemed  to  be 
within  hearing.  A  dizziness  came  over  me,  as 
the  thought  struck  me,  "  He  has  gone  to  look 
if  any  help  is  coming,  and  he  cannot  find  his  way 
back  to  the  crevasse.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them.  I  am  lost." 

Again  I  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
myself  from  sinking ;  I  almost  gave  up  hope ;  I 
felt  inclined  to  throw  myself  down  and  have  the 
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agony  over.  At  that  miserable  time,  I  suddenly 
hearu  my  friend  shouting  from  above.  He 
bad  gone  to  look  if  he  could  discern  the  guide  ; 
and,  when  he  turned  round  to  retrace  his  steps, 
hud  been  thunderstruck  to  see  the  surface  of 
the  glacier  intersected  by  innumerable  crevasses, 
all  so  similar  in  appearance  as  to  leave  him  no 
landmark  by  which  to  know  my  living  grave. 
Thank  Heaven !  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  little 
knapsack  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  crevasse 
by  the  guide.  This  had  directed  him  back. 
I  called  to  him  to  look  at  his  watch — five 
minutes  more  were  past.  The  cold  was  growing 
more  intense.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say, 
that  I  felt  the  blood  freezing  in  my  veins. 
1  called  to  him  again,  to  know  if  any  one  were 
in  sight.  It  was  thirty-five  minutes  since  the 
guide  had  started,  but  not  a  soul  was  visible. 
It  was  most  unlikely  that  he  could  be  back  so 
soon,  for  we  ourselves  had  been  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  coming  thus  far. 

I  felt  that  Icould  hold  out  but  a  very  short  time 
longer  ;  and  besides  that,  I  did  not  know  at  what 
moment  the  little  ledge,  which  .was  my  only 
safety,  might  give  way  under  my  weight.  I  re- 
membered^ that  I  had  a  large  clasp-knife  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  determined  to  try  to  rescue  myself 
with  its  aid.  I  called  to  my  fellow-traveller 
above  that  I  -was  goin"  to  attempt  it.  He  im- 
plored me  not  to  try ;  out  my  situation  was  be- 
coming so  desperate,  that  I  did  try.  I  began  by 
making  a  little  hole  in  the  ice  as  high  up  as  I 
could  reach,  large  enough  to  admit  one  hand. 
My  next  endeavour  was  to  cut  a  deep  foothole 
about  two  feet  above  the  ledge.  I  succeeded  in 
this,  and  found  that  by  placing  my  foot  in  it, 
holding  fast  by  the  place  I  had  made  for  my 
hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pressing  with  my 
back  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  crevasse 
with  all  my  strength,  I  was  able  to  raise  myself 
and  stand  firmly  in  my  new  position.  I  again 
let  myself  down  on  the  ledge,  and  commenced 
cutting  another  foothole,  about  two  feet  above 
the  last.  It  seemed  to  me  possible  that  in  this 
manner  I  might  escape  from  my  icy  prison; 
but,  a  single  slip  or  a  false  step,  and  I  knew  I 
must  be  precipitated  down  the  crevasse. 

I  was  working  diligently  at  the  second  foot- 
hole,  when  I  heard  a  joyful  shout  from  above. 
"  They  are  in  sight — three  men  with  ropes — 
running  as  hard  as  they  can!" 

I  steadied  myself  on  my  terribly  narrow  and 
slippery  footing,  in  order  to  be  able  to  seize  and 
attach  the  rope  when  thrown  to  me.  I  saw  the 
end  of  it  dangling  over  my  head.  "Merciful 
God !  It  will  not  reach  me  !  It  is  too  short !" 
"  \Ve  have  got  another  rope,"  was  answered 
a-om  above ;  and  it  was  knotted  on  and  lowered. 
I  caught  the  end,  and  tied  it  firmly  round  my 
t.  Grasping  the  rope  above,  with  both 
hands,  I  gave  the  word.  The  strain  began,  and 
1  felt  that  I  was  safe.  In  another  minute  I  was 
ling  on  the  glacier.  I  had  been  fifty 
minutes  in  the  crevasse,  during  which  time  I 
had  not  lost  consciousness  for  a  single  instant. 

AV  lieu  I  felt  myself  once  more  upon  a  firm  foot- 
ing, au  all-pervading  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 


wonderful  escape  I  had  had  came  over  me 
and  made  me  faint,  and  I  should  have  fallen  if 
they  had  not  held  me  up.  This  was  soon  over, 
and  we  prepared  to  start  for  Montan vert.  Before 
leaving  I  took  a  hut  look  at  the  mouth  of  the 
crevasse,  which  had  so  nearly  been  my  sepulchre. 
I  saw  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  climb  out,  as  I  had  been  trying  to  do.  The 
mouth  was  so  wide  that,  as  I  approached  it,  I 
could  have  had  no  support  from  behind ;  and 
without  such  support,  not  even  a  cat  could  have 
scaled  the  perpendicular  wall. 

Our  guide  was  in  a  terrible  state,  and 
had  run  the  whole  way  to  Montanvert;  but 
could  find  no  rope  fit  for  the  purpose  in  the 
house.  He  was  in  despair,  and  was  starting  off 
to  Chamouny,  when  two  muleteers  met  him. 
Their  mules  were  laden  with  wood  fastened  on 
with  ropes;  he  begged  hard  for  those  ropes, 
telling  the  men  that  a  young  Englishman  was 
being  frozen  to  death  in  a  crevasse.  They 
threw  the  wood  from  the  backs  of  the  mules, 
and  came  to  my  rescue  with  the  guide,  bringing 
the  ropes  with  them.  Knotted  together  (it 
seemed  there  were  three  in  all),  they  made  np 
a  length — about  sixty  feet — enough  to  reach  me. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  deliverers,  I  was 
able  to  walk  slowly  back  to  Montanvert.  Here 
I  was  immediately  put  into  a  comfortable  bed, 
where  the  injuries  I  had  received  (which  were 
insignificant  considering  the  depth  I  had  fallen) 
were  carefully'  dressed.  I  dreamed,  with  un- 
speakable dread,  of  what  had  happened,  when 
lying  in  that  bed,  and  I  have  dreamed  of  it  in 
many  beds  since.  I  believe  that  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  go  among  ice  and  snow  now,  with- 
out a  long  and  strong  rope.  I  offer  the  caution 
to  all  other  travellers  in  Switzerland,  out  of  a 
great  experience  and  a  great  escape. 


GOYON  THE  MAGNIFICENT. 

THESE  skims  past  me  along  the  Corso,  with 
wheels  that  spin  and  glisten  in  the  sun  like 
looking-glass,  a  light  open  carriage  lined  with 
white,  with  a  dazzling  plumed  chasseur, 
in  green  and  gold,  on  the  box.  Driver 
holds  his  reins  well  forward,  as  though  he 
were  directing  a  droskv,  and  has  his  flying 
steeds  well  in  hand ;  ana  there  are  two  superb 
gold-laced  lay  figures  reposing  languidly  back, 
draped  with  all  art,  and  undisguised  intent  of 
being  on  view.  No  men  but  Frenchmen  can 
group  so  effectually  for  carriage  exercise,  or  ex- 
hibit such  harmonious  poses  plastiques  when 
driving.  They  are  swept  away  in  a  cloud  of 
dust ;  but  some  one  whispers  that  I  have  seen 
Goyon  the  Magnificent !  There  has  come  about, 
as  the  world  knows,  a  fifth  or  sixth  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  barbarians,  and  Brennus,  in  jack- 
boots and  snowy  breeches,  is  chief  of  the  army 
of  occupation. 

Not  a  man,  but  an  institution.  Not  only  Cap- 
tain of  the  Gauls,  but  dramatic  representative  of 
his  sovereign,  he  is  on  the  boards  from  morning 
until  night;  at  church  or  at  state,  sacred  or 
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mundane,  he  is  the  most  painstaking,  conscien- 
tious actor.  Even  as  he  flew  by  in  his  dust- 
cloud  a  few  seconds  ago,  was  he  playing.  To- 
morrow, or  a  few  days  hence,  of  an  ordinary 
Friday,  when  I  wait  on  the  steps  of  Saint  Peter's 
to  see  the  public  come  forth  from  its  half-hour's 
customary  devotion,  I  shall  see  him  come  out 
in  a  sort  of  subdued  or  mitigated  condition 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  almost  imme- 
diately draw  up  his  curtain  and  begin  to  play. 
He  plays  to  a  thin  and  shifting  house,  but 
more  specially  to  the  purpled  monsignore, 
•whose  light  mauve  silk  drapery  flutters  in 
the  sun.  behind  him.  Yet,  thus  cramped  and 
under  unfair  disadvantage,  what  a  shower 
of  nods  and  becks,  vigorous  and  expressive, 
what  stoopings,  contractions,  shruggings,  mo- 
delled clearly  after  the  well-known  historic 
Dumb  Girl  of  Portici,  does  he  crowd  into  that 
short  span !  How  he  does  work  his  audience, 
playing  at  them  through  the  passive  purple  lay 
figure,  who  is  useful  to  him  as  is  the  obsequious 
confidant  to  his  leading  tragedian. 

I  note  that  of  all  this  miscellany  of  devout 
Christians,  pagans,  atheists,  and  general  unbe- 
lievers, together  with  the  many  who  come  to 
scoff  and  on  no  pretence  remain  to  pray,  the 
ecclesiastical  element,  the  great  dark-robed,  over- 
shadowed with  the  sinuous  sombrero,  are  most 
profuse  in  their  salutations  to  Goyon  the  Mag- 
nificent. The  most  juvenile  Friar  Minim,  on  a 
day's  furlough  from  his  seminary,  seems  to  me 
to  watch,  for  him  to  get  in  his  way,  to  have  op- 
portunity of  doing  him  profound  ko-too.  Super- 
abundant is  the  return  of  homage ;  Minim  Friar 
is  paid  back  a  hundredfold  in  that  coin.  The 
Magnificent,  drowning  him  in  his  cascade  of 
words  and  gesture,  is  scrupulously  exact  in.  his 
payments.  Not  one  of  the  black-robed,  be  his 
gaberdine  ever  so  dusty,  but  is  repaid  with  effu- 
sion, with  gratitude ;  and  Friar  Minim  takes 
home  with  him  that  flourish  of  the  foam-crested 
cocked-hat  and  the  picture  of  the  gracious  war- 
rior. So  flourishing,  Goyon  reaches  gradually 
to  where  his  car  waits  with  his  plumed  green 
man  standing  at  the  door,  flourishes  himself  grace- 
fully off  at  the  wings,  and  is  gone,  riding  on  his 
cloud. 

The  Gaulic  emperor  being  but  in  ill  odour  on 
the  Seven  Hills  just  now,  I  marvel  how  it  is 
that  the  imperial  lieutenant  should  be  in  such 
high  esteem — so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dark-robed.  But  the  footing  of  Brennus-in- 
the-Boots  is  of  a  singular  character.  When 
first  he  stamped  in,  some  years  back,  with 
his  patent  in  his  pocket,  he  made  as  though 
he  would  pluck  the  beards  of  the  reverend  sena- 
tors sitting  in  the  Capitol.  He,  the  rough  and 
ready  soldier,  would  stride  into  the  Vatican 
noisily,  striving  to  have  his  will  carried  out 
with  noise  and  bluster,  striving  to  bully  and  brow- 
beat the  Santo  Padre.  But  the  bluster  was  cast 
back  in  clouds  of  foam  as  from  a  rock — Goyon 
the  Magnificent  took  nothing  by  that  game. 
He  broke  down  sadly  in  Timour  the  Tartar, 
Bajazet,  and  such  favourite  pieces :  and,  to  the 
agreeable  surprise  of  his  friends,  made  his  bow 


one  morning  in  a  round  of  new  and  milder 
parts.  From  that  day  forth,  he  became  emi- 
nently ecclesiastical.  "He  is  the  good  fighting 
captain  whom  duty  compels  to  serve  under  a 
barbarian  and  unscrupulous  prince;  ostensible 
instrument  of  a  wicked  sovereign,  he  artfully 
softens  the  side-blows  aimed  at  the  power  of  the 
holy  father,  and  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn. 
He  is  taken  to  be  well  intentioued  on  the  whole — 
an  honest  soldier  who  will  do  no,  more  harm 
than  he  can  help.  Hence  the  flourishing  of  som- 
breros and  counter-flourishing.  Hence  it  is  that 
Santo  Padre  himself  has  placed  across  his  shoul- 
ders the  broad  ribbon  of  his  own  special  order — 
the  Order  of  Christ — with  the  ricE  Latin-shaped 
cross  about  his  neck;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  dull  crimson  hue  of  that  ribbon 
does  not  harmonise  too  well  with  the  bright 
scarlet  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  Magnifi- 
cent wears  both.  He  is  gorgeously  indeed  hung 
all  over  with  jewelled  crosses,  and  crescents, 
and  ribbons,  like  a  jeweller's  window.  I  am 
shown,  too,  one  day,  a  huge  copper  medal,  very 
heavy,  and  very  shining,  struck  by  a  grateful 
municipality  and  presented  (in  gold)  to  Master 
Goyon,  of  the  first  form,  for  his  excellent  be- 
haviour during  a  course  of  years  at  this  fo- 
reign academy. 

We  have  followed  Goyon  the  Magnificent  on 
the  Sunday  of  Palms,  as  he  sparkled  and  glinted, 
all  up  the  procession ;  contributing,  by  his  admi- 
rable attitudes  of  the  human  figure  in  repose,  to 
the  success  of  that  ceremonial  as  a-  ceremonial. 
Not  to  be  forgotten  the  calm  invitation  to  closest 
scrutiny,  the  quiet  sense  of  security  that  not  a 
wrinkle  was  astray,  as  who  should  say,  "  Walk 
up,  ladies  and  gentlemen  (ladies  more  espe- 
cially), there  is  no  deception  (beyond  the  legi- 
timate supplement  to  nature's  short-comings). 
Please  to  direct  your  glasses  this  way.  Je 
me  flatte  que  je  me  suis  bien  pose."  Not 
to  be  forgotten  that  calm  dignity  with  which 
he,  standing  there,  tall,  alone,  and  in  one 
of  his  well-known  Talma  attitudes,  waved 
off  a  poor  distraught  sort  of  harlequin  who, 
blinded  with  agitation,  was  floundering  across 
the  line  processional.  There  were  to  be  so  many 
cubits  in  front  of  the  Magnificent,  and  so  many 
behind.  This  rude  interruption  would  have  in- 
terfered with  the  fitness  of  things,  and  general 
harmony  of  the  perspective.  A  smile  of  dignity 
from  under  the  iron-grey  moustache,  and  a 
superb  wave  of  the  creaseless  kid-gloved  hand, 
and  intruder  is  motioned  off :  the  laws  of  har- 
mony are  saved  from  disturbance.  We  have 
seen  him  thus  go  off  at  the  end  of  his  first  act, 
amid  a  shower  of  bravos  and  general  approba- 
tion. Now,  when  the  curtain  rises  for  the  second 
act,  he  is  there  at  the  side  scenes,  fresh  and 
radiant,  without  so  much  as  a  hair  turned.  We 
are  in  the  heat  and  flurry  of  that  Maunday 
morning,  swept  hither  and  thither,  sucked  into 
great  roaring  human  waves  and  cast  np  on 
strange  shores.  There  are  strangest  Groupings, 
unique  ceremonials,  waiting  here  and  there,  at 
this  corner  and  that;  mysterious  figures  will 
flit  by  presently  and  pass  into  nothing.  There 
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is  a  sense  of  expectancy,  of  flutter  and 
anxiety  upon  all  men,  distracting  sights  calling 
importunately  from  every  side  the  polyglot  com- 
pftny  and  hydra-faced  miscellany  which  has  tra- 
velled down  rouse icutiously  through  all  the 
stages  of  this  shifting  week,  pursuing,  in  greedy 
overwhelming  billows,  every  fresh  spectacle.  The 
great  prairie  of  faces,  that  .shuts  and  flashes  all  in 
one  direction,  lies  there  spread  out  expectant : 
the  great  sea-shell  is  at  the  ear  again.  We  have 
dressed  for  a  thousand  ball-rooms  and  evening 
parties,  and  there  is  an  extravagant  flux  and 
reflux  of  evening  coats  glistening  with  their 
silken  facings  and  white  ties  ecclesiastical.  All 
are  clean  and  in  order,  as  it  were,  and  the  flood 
has  come  tossing  and  eddying  up  to  the  great 
eastern  arm  of  the  eternal  temple.  Knots  o! 
babbling  frenchmen  who  have  struggled  well 
to  the  front,  seem  to  have  extemporised  a  Cafe 
Parisien,  so  inexpressibly  comic  are  they,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  so  inexpressibly  profane :  while 
the  Great  Briton,  square  cut  as  to  whisker,  and 
with  a  smile  of  complacent  curiosity,  elbows  a 
path  forwards  slowly  out  surely,  burdened  as  he 
is  with  two  spreading  females.  And  here,  again, 
in  a  long  amphitheatre  rising  in  rows,  are  the 
dark  senoras  in  prison,  with,  a  sort  of  sour  Turk 
in  a  frill,  guarding  them  jealously.  Pretty  in- 
nocents, how  consciously  they  rattle  their  fans, 
and  whisper  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  But 
they  will  have  the  best  view  in  the  world  of  this 
famous  washing  of  feet  to  commence  presently. 
I  wonder,  as  a  matter  of  pure  speculation,  do 
they  feel  interest  iu  such  unattractive  ablution ! 
Do  you  know  I  half  suspect  they  take  a  certain 
pride  in  their  picturesque  incarceration,  and  do 
not  absolutely  hate  Mesrour  the  gaoler  ?  We 
may  be  sure  the  babbling  Frenchmen  have  very 
soon  moved  up  their  cafe  that  way ;  and  flaueut 
conspicuously  under  the  balconies  of  the  Spanish 
sefioras. 

The  scarlet-hung  boxes  all  round  are  being 
peopled  slowly ;  noble  and  bespangled  persons 
dropping  in  and  settling  themselves  at  their 
ease.  The  great  unemployed  flash  ten  thousand 
eyes  upon  them  simultaneously,  and  call  their 
name  and  pedigree  in  a  mighty  hum.  Grand- 
ducal  Husky  has  a  sort  of  high  grand  stand  all 
to  itself,  and  in  matter  of  uniform  is  a  perfect 
blaze  of  gridiron.  It  is  filling  fast ;  the  old  de- 
corative elements  come  in  thickly — diplomatic, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical.  See,  there  he  is ! 
He  is  making  telling  entrance  into  his  box, 
coming  well  to  the  front,  Goyon  the  Magnifi- 
cent !  He  stands  a  few  seconds  to  let  the  glitter- 
ing torso  produce  its  full  effect,  then  exquisitely 
distributes  his  salutations,  guided  by  that  dainty 
little  double  eye-glass.  To  be  near-sighted  and 
have  the  manipulation  of  that  little  toy  is  a 
positive  blessing.  Judiciously  he  graduates  that 
gentle  shower  of  bows  :  profusely  low,  with  smile 
pleasant  quip,  for  such  as  are  near  ;  some- 
thing shorter  and  not  quite  so  profound  for  such 
as  are  further  away ;  slight  nod,  with  shrug  of 
despair — ai  who  should  say,  "  Pity  me  !  you 
are  hopelessly  inaccessible !"— for  the  remote 
perspective.  Standing  up  smiling,  with  a  new 


pose  for  every  second,  he  turns  gracefully  as  on 
a  pivot ,  the  imperceptible  double  eye-glass  i*^ 
only  MI  instant  on  its  place,  discovers  fret>i: 
jects  of    salutation  behind.     Acconpank 
this  pantomime  gay  French  chatter,  to  the  i 
totlie  left,  ill  front,  behind,  everywhere.     1! 
playing  admirably,  though  the  play  has  hardly 
yet  well  began.    The  burden  of  the  piece  is 
thrown  on  bam  so  far. 

I  wonder  if  those  French  ladies — not  by  any 
means  in  the  regulation  Spanish  toilette,  and 
wandering  at  large  ontsidc  those  gaol  precincts — 
have  been  disposed  by  him  specially  to  be  as 
foils  for  his  acting,  who  should  bow  and 
simper  responsive,  and  bring  out  his  matchless 
powers  of  by-play.  His  disporting  in  this  ne-.r 
pasture  is  positively  marvellous :  it  is  military 
quicksilver.  He  is  three  mimes  at  once :  he  ]• 
all  points — fifty  imperceptible  eye-glasses,  fifty 
shrugging  shoulders.  'Just  now  the  rolling 
prairie  is  strangely  tossed  and  agitated,  and  the 
great  waste  of  faces  shifts  suddenly  to  that  high 
crimson  stage  along  which  the  twelve  white 
figures  are  picking  their  way  slowly,  one  of 
whom  is,  unhappily,  but  too  round  anil  comfort- 
able for  any  such  solemn  business,  with  a  round 
twinkling  tace,  positively  dewy  with  an  ineffable 
humour,  such  as  you  might  place  on  the  shoulders 
of  Levasseur  of  the  Palais  Royal.  On  this  in- 
judicious selection  do  irreverent  Frenchmen 
fling  themselves  in  a  tempest  of  mirth.  They 
mignt  literally  be  in  the  parterre  of  that  ex- 
quisite home  of  Momus,  for  the  raised  stage  on 
which  the  unhappy  twelve  sit  is  about  on  a  level 
with  irreverent  Frenchmen's  eyes.  They  point 
to  him  with  an  outrageous  publicity,  they  bend 
to  the  ground  in  shrieks  of  inextinguishable 
laughter.  Adolphe  leans  on  Edouard,  exhausted 
with  the  joke,  and  rolls  out,  "R-r-r-egar-r-r-dez  !" 
this  or  that  comic  point.  They  compete  in  finding 
out  broad  points  of  humour,  until  poor  Levasseur 
sitting  up  there  gets  restless  ana  uneasy  under 
the  fire,  out  for  all  that  lets  a  broad  twinkle 
break  out  over  his  rollicking  face. 

Now,  along  a  sort  of  avenue,  coasting  by  the 
crimson-hung  boxes,  come  the  train  and  pro- 
cession :  gold,  silver,  priests,  cardinals,  and  su- 
preme pontiff,  as  before,  with  benediction  scat- 
tered broadcast.  Bending  and  swaying  of  heads 
as  he  passes  by,  and  I  see  Goyon  the  Magnificent 
drop  with  great  nicety  upon  one  knee.  He  is 
now  grouped  for  what  is  considered  his  best 
pose  plastique.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  re- 
presents the  Pious  Soldier,  or  the  Soldier  in 
Prayer!  It  must  be  painful,  considering  the 
contracted  space,  that  one-knee'd  attitude ;  per- 
haps, too,  he  is  a  little  uneasy  on  the  score  of 
the  spotless  breeches.  Under  that  set  smile 
lurks,  perhaps,  cankering  care ;  for  there  is  a 
cardinal  rumoured  to  be  well  affected  to  France, 
passing  below,  and  the  cardinal  rumoured  to  be 
well  affected  to  France  will  not  let  him  catch 
his  eye.  I  can  see  it  troubles  him.  Anon, 
he  is  nappy — the  cardinal  well  affected  to  France 
has  seen  him ;  and  Goyon  the  Magnificent,  acting 
his  best  now,  and  with  the  growing  pain  from 
the  limb,  now  too  long  contracted,  exquisitely 
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varnished  over  with  a  seraphic  smile,  takes  the 
pontifical  benediction.  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
warrior  will  pass  off  his  stage,  at  the  end  of  all, 
with  grace,  decency,  and  dignity,  and  histrioni- 
cally. In  that  great  hit  of  his,  when  just  passing 
*  off  at  the  coulisses  of  the  grave,  he  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  unities.  Sic  vixit !  Let  him 
then  murmur  becomingly,  "  Vos  plaudite  !" 

I  see  him  perform  again  in  no  more  than  a 
short,  simple  little  scene,  not  a  second  in  length ; 
something  suddenly  improvised  not  strictly  in 
the  piece,  and  taking  him  4y  surprise,  it  is 
early  of  that  bright  festive  Easter  morning, 
and  the  great  pale  blue  waste — the  temple 
where  we  have-  followed  so  many  scenes — is  as 
y£t  thinly  tenanted,  and  stretches  away,  broad 
and  unpopulated.  Little  specks  of  figures 
dot  the  pavement  here  and  there ;  and  I  look 
up  with  strained  eyes  to  one  of  the  little  bal- 
conies, or  loggie,  perched  aloft  like  bird- 
cages, whence  look  down  a  black  speck  of  a 
Spanish  dona  or  two  upon  the  tinier  specks 
flitting  below.  Here  as  I  wander  round  and 
round,  thinking  how  superbly  has  Saint  Paul's 
elder  sister  dressed  herself  of  this  festive  morn- 
ing, T  see  the  blue  and  gold  soldiers  marching 
in,  and  forming  two  bright  glaring  lines  one  on 
each  side.  Not  often  do  they  manoeuvre  on  such 
parade-ground  as  that.  And  I  see,  too,  a  glim- 
mering down  at  the  far  end,  at  the  great  door, 
resolving  itself  into  stars  and  bejewelled  chests, 
and  glaring  jack-boots — in  fact,  into  Goyon  the 
Magnificent.  He  will  play  once  more  this  morn- 
ing, and,  with  the  minor  actors  spread  out  be- 
hind, makes  slow  and  gorgeous'  progress  up  that 
glittering  avenue.  Musically  do  the  muskets 
rattle,  as  the  histrionic  general  is  saluted ;  most 
gracefully  does  he  bow  and  posture  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left ;  he  has  the  whole  width  of  the 
stage  clear  and  unimpeded  for  display;  the 
double  eye-glass  works  effectively ;  he  falls  into 
groupings  by  the  aid  of  a,  subsidiary  lay  figure 
who  walks  a  little  'behind. 

Now,  there  has  been  standing,  all  this  time, 
under  the  dome,  watching  the  progress,  a  scarlet 
figure  in  plaid  sash  and  brooches,  with  plume 
bonnet  under  his  arm :  an  English  Highland 
colonel.  The  Highland  colonel  stands  out 
conspicuous,  cold,  supercilious ;  and,  with  a 
bearded  friend,  is  merry  on  the  foreign  sol- 
diers. Is  it  not  a  truth  well-established,  that 
there  is  no  real  genuine  nobility  but  English ; 
and  that  all  vour  French,  and  German,  and  Ita- 
lian baronships  are  pure  Brummagem  things, 
and  pinchbeck  imitations  ?  So  with  soldiers. 
Highland  colonel  bursts  into  rude  scoffing  laugh- 
ter as  the  foreign  muffs  defile  before  him,  and, 
as_it  appears  to  me,  defile  respectably  enough. 
Histrionic  Goyon  comes  on  slowly,  with  a  sort 
of  lounging  swinging  gait,  in  the  direction  of 
Highland  colonel.  Highland  colonel,  just  barely 
done  with  the  wretched  foreign  soldiery,  finds 


himself  of  a  sudden   face   to   face  with in 

fact  barring  the  further  triumphant  progress  of 
— Goyon  the  Magnificent.  People  look  round 
curiously  at  this  meeting;  they  think  of  the* 
entente  cordiale— df<the  Crimea — nay,  of  the 
common  courtesies  between  soldiers  always, 
especially  between  such  as  are  of  superior  rank. 
The  gallant  comedian  who  has  seen  the  scarlet  of 
Albion  the  perfidious  through  his  double  glass, 
has  worked  up  a  beatific  smile  of  encourage- 
ment :  has  sniffed  from,  afar  the  opportunity  for 
some  splendid  stroke  of  acting.  Now,  Highland 
colonel,  I  have  to  blush.  Highland  colonel 
with  a  scowl  of  contempt  measures  the  gene- 
ral, and  in  an  awkward  clumsy  fashion  turns 
his  back  upon  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his 
country.  But  actor  Goyon,  how  does  he  take 
it  ?  Is  he  checked,  or  thrown  off  his  centre  ?  It 
becomes  his  most  telling  point  of  that  day.  He 
merely  shrugs  a  protracted  shrug  to  bystanders 
— a  pitying,  commiserating,  contemptuous  shrug 
— which  spoke  out  softly:  "My  friends,  que 
voulez-vous  ? — What  would  you  have  ? — C'est 
un  sot,  uii  fat.  It  is  his  nature,  not  his  fault. 
Have  we  not  seen  his  kind  in  Paris  the  Beau- 
tiful ? — and  there  is  a  good-natured  toleration 
for  these  enfaus  mal  eleves  there.  Shall  we  not 
have  the  same  ?  Passons  !"  There  is  all  this  in 
the  shrug,  comprehensive  as  Lord  Burleigh's 
head  shaking.  He  has  the  best  of  it.  I  fancy  he 
is  glad  on  the  whole  that  it  fell  out  so.  He  takes 
his  audience  with  him,  and  goes  off  with  im- 
mense applause. 

There  is  hung  up  in  some  church  or  pr^ce  a 
certain  commemorative  picture  which  celeurates 
the  escape  of  the  Santo  Padre  on  the  falling 
in  of  a  floor  in  either  a  chapel  or  a  convent 
hall.  As  to  the  particulars  I  am  by  no  means 
clear  ;  but  I  know  that  the  picture  was  painted 
to  order,  and  that  the  dramatic  situation  is 
happily  rendered.  There  are  the  Pope  and  his 
ministers  and  the  falling  functionaries,  and  the 
dust  and  the  shattered  rafters  ;  but  what  rivets 
the  eye,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  actors  in  t3ie 
composition,  is  the  figure  of  the  French  general, 
exposing  in  his  face  and  gesture  the  liveliest 
and  almost  abject  sense  of  fear  and  terror. 
The  artist,  working  in  the  best  faith,  and  with  a 
view  to  good  dramatic  effect,  thought  he  would 
thus  fittingly  convey  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  so  made  the  general  a  prey  to  this 
unmanly  emotion.  It  is  said  that  the  am- 
bassador of  France  accredited  to  the  Holy  See 
made  strong  representations,  on  the  part  of  his 
government,  against  this  inglorious  apotheosis, 
with  what  result  I  cannot  take  on  me  to  say. 
The  story  may  be  a  comic  fabrication,  a  legend 
not  true,  but  ben  trovato — well  found— often 
more  amusing  than  truth.  Let,  us  accept  it  as 
it  is.  For  it  chimes  in  admirably  with  those 
other  traits  of  the  incomparable  actor,  Goyon 
the  Magnificent. 
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